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THE  LAKE  Alft  CITY  OF  TIBERIAS. 


Akfaoogfa  tbia  lake  u  one  of  th«  Bmallest 
pieeei  of  mtcr  which  ever  bore  (be  name, 
ind  ii  not  duttngnished  by  its  natuTa]  scene- 
iy,it  i>  cranectad  with  aotae  of  the  moat 
iBteratii^  erentB  in  history,  and  naturally 
diima  the  aUeotion  of  every  reader.     Per- 
ha]«iio  more  appropriate  subject  could  hace 
bean  fgund,  Ibr  the  first  page  of  a  paper  like 
ttia,  appearing  at  the  [wesent  day  in  a  coun- 
try like  ours,  and  deaigned  to  carry  useful 
baowledge,  with  a  pleaaing  variety,  to  a 
large  number  of  readers.    Events  which 
have  taken  place  on  the  shores  and  surtace 
•f  this  distant  and  now  almost  deserted  lake, 
ate  familiar  to  every  reader.     They  form 
the  Mbjects  of  daily  reading,  oonversstion 
•r  reflection,  and  furnish  the  grouad-work 
of  the  system  prevailing  in  those  fiuniliesto 
\  wlueh  Uteae  sheets  wiU  be  weekly  visiters. 
Hnch  that  we  could  wish  to  say  of  the  id- 
tettstiBg  BOeue  de[ncted  above,  we  must  omit 
)  ferwant  of  room;  butweiefer  our  readers  _ 
]  to  Ac  invalnable  work  from  which  the  fol- 
awing  extiBCta  are  made ;  Professor  Robin- 
Mo'i  Biblical  Researches  in  Palestine,  &c., 
o  1839  ;  Vol.  3d,  pace  252  and  onward. 
'      At  half-past  two  oMock  -we  reached  the 
J  brow  of  the  height  above  Tiberias,  when  a 


view  of  nearly  the  whole  sea  opened  at  J 

once  upon  us.    It  was  a  moment  of  no  little  < 

interest ;  for  who  can  look  without  interest  J 

upon  that  lake,  on  whose  shores  the  Saviour  < 

lived  so  long,  and  where  he  performed  so  J 

main'  mighty  works  ?     Yet  to  me,  I  most  f 

confess,  so  long  as  we  continued  around  the  | 

lake,  the  atO^ction  lay  more  in  these  aaso-  ' 

ciations,  than  in  the  scenery  itself.     The  | 

lake  presents,  indeed,  a  beantifiil  sheet  of  ' 

limpid  water,  in  a  deep  depressed  basin ;  ! 

from  which  the  shores  rise  in  general  steeply,  | 

and  continuously  all  around,  except  where  i 

a  ravine,  or  sometimes  a  wide  wsily  (valley)  J 

occasionally  interrupts  them.     The  hills  are  i 

rounded  and  tame,  with  little  of  the  pictui>  ' 

esque  in  their  form  ;  and  they  are  decked  < 

with  no  shrubs  nor  forests ;  and  even  the  ', 
verdure  of  the  grass  and  herbage,  which, 

earlier  in  the  season,  might  give  them  a  '. 

pleasing  aspect,  was  already  gone:  they  | 

were  now  only  naked  and  dreary.     One  in-  ! 

ter^sting  object  greeted  our  eyes,  a  little  boat  \ 
with  a  white  sail  gliding  over  the  waters  ; 

the  only  one,  as  we  afterwards  found,  upon  | 

all  the  lake.    We  descended  the  slope  Erom  < 
the  North  Wert,  towards  Tibeiiaa. 

[To  t«  (OBtllUIBd.] 


THK  AMERICAN  FEHNY  MAaAZINS. 


>  THB  MOTIONS  OF  THK  EARTH. 

Those  who  have  been  correctly  tanght 
any  bcuicb  of  science,  would  do  well  oc- 
casionally to  review  ita  fundamental  prin- 
ciples. We  come  to  the  Btudy  of  almost 
eirerything  we  learn  with  incorrect  con- 
ceptions, and  we  too  often  return  to  them 
on  returning  to  the  concerns  of  common 
life.  We  mix  with  those  who  have  views 
founded  on  ignorance,  and  irom  intercourse 
with  them  are  in  danger  of  adopting  their 
language  and  opinions.  It  would  be  judi- 
cious, therefore,  occasionally  to  question 
ourselves  on  the  points  which  struck  us  as 
new  and  important  when  we  were  receiv-  . 

>  ing  instmction.     Tbone  who  are  surround- 
{  ed  by  the  young,  or  by  the  ill-informed, 

have   peculiar  focilities   and    inducements 
for  this  kind  of  practice. 

On  no  subject  are  correct  and  clear  ideas 
more  necessary,  and  we  may  perhaps  say 
more  rare,  than  the  motions  oiF  the  earth,   [ 
and  their  inflaencea  and  effects  on  the  af- 
&irs  of  life. 

Why  is  it  cold   in  winter  and  hot  in 

summer  ?     Many  a  person  has  answered : 

Because  we  are  fiirther  from  the  sun  in 

I  winter  and  nearer  in  summer.     The  op- 

I  posite  of  this  is  the  &ct.     The  reason  is,  ' 

I  we  are  more  exposed  to  the  sun  in  sum- 

I  mer.     How  is   that  brought  about  ?     To 

I  answer  that  we  must  have  clear  ideas  of    . 

I  the  motion  of  the  earth,  and  of  the  praition 

I  of  the  axis.     The  cut  shows  the  earth  in   '. 

'  four  parts  of  its  orbit.     The  earth  moves   ' 

)  around  the  orbit  once  in  a  year.     Suppose   ! 

a  bullet  made  to  roll  in  a  circle  two  or  ■ 

1  three  hundred  fe^t  wide,  and  a  pumpkin   ! 

I  placed  in  the  centre,  for  the  sun.     If  the   ' 

)  marble  should  at  the  same  time  spin  round  ! 

its  own  axis  365  times,  the  resemblance 

>  to  the  earth  would  be  more  nearlv  com-  '. 
t  plete,  but  still  it  would  be  deficient  in  that  ; 
[  peculiarity  which  gives  a  change  of  sea-  '. 
I  sons  to  all  men,  animals  and  plants  on  the 

P  globe.     If  the  earth's  north  pole  pointed  ! 
5  exactly  upwards,  as  we  might  say  m  com- 
'  mon  language,  that  is,   if  the  axis  were   i 

>  Tettical  or  perpend  icuW  to  the  plane  of  its 


oriut,  there  would  be  no  summer  or  wi 
in  any  country,  or  zone,  but  uninterrupted  I 
heats  at  the  equator,  and  unbroken  ice  at  ) 
the  poles  annually  accumulating.  In  our  ( 
latitude  the  temperature  would  piobably  \ 
be  that  of  Apiil  and  October  all  the  year  J 
round.  Of coursenoneofourfrmii, grains,  ! 
or  most  vnloable  trees  or  v^etables,  would  ( 
have  been  known  here.  ) 

But  the  axis  of  the  earth  is  inclined  to  ) 
tM  plane  .of  the  orbit,  and  all  is  changed.  ) 
If  you  clearly  understand  the  mode  and  ) 
variety  of  those  changes,  you  have  an  ex-  I 
tensive  field  of  useful  and  delightful  reflec-  i 
tion,  an  exhaustless  store  of  subjects  for  ( 
inquity  and  conversation.  S 

We  invite  our  young  readers  to  write  I 
their  own  explanations  of  the  diagram,  and  { 
reflections  on  the  influence  which  the  post-  ( 
tion  of  the  earth's  axis  has  on  the  prodnc-  j 
tions  of  different  countries,  the  migratiim  ( 
of  animals,  and  the  ccmditions  and  occupa-  > 
tions  of  men. 


THE  CHINESE  IN  AIHEBCIA. 

We  have  lately  had  several  interviews  S 

with  a  Chinese  scholar,  and  one  of  a  dif-  < 

ferent    class,    who    accompanied    Doctor  ) 

Boone,   and  think  some  of   our  readers  i 

may  be  ^eased  to  hear  a  few  words  about  ; 

them.     They  were  natives  of  Amoy,  one  j 

of  the  seaports  north  of  Canton,  recently  ) 

opened  to  the  English,  and  of  course  to  our  { 

ships.     They  were  both  remarkably  kind  ) 

in  their  feelings   and   courteous  in   their  i 

manners,  having  readily  and  snceessfully  j 

accommodated   themselves    to    American  \ 

manners  as  &r  as  they  were  able,  showing  ) 

unwearied  patience  in  answering  the  endless  ) 

inquiries  of  scientific   as  well  as  curious  I 

visitors,   and,   although   ever  modest  and  J 
unaffected,  never  disconcerted. 

It  was  a  pleasing  reflection,  sn^ested  J 

by  this  display  of  character  and  manners,  i 

that    no  small  degree  of   amenity  must  * 

embellish  the  interconrae  of  society  in  its  < 

different  departments  ;  and  that  there  must  J 

exist  much  morali^,  as  well  as  taste  and  j 
mental  activity,  among  the  Chinese  as  i 
nation. 

The  scholar  had  many  of  the  traits  of  ai 

habitual  student,  or,  as  we  might  say,  of  i 

a  bookworm.     His  mind  was  so  fwooe  to  ! 

reflection,  that  he  balanced  a  aubject  jxo-  i 

posed  before  making  an  answer,  showing  ; 

special  anxiety  to  ascertain,  first  that  he  i 

had  cai^ht  the  ^e  drift  of  the  inquiry,  and  > 

then  that  his  reply  had  been  correctly  un-  i 

derstood.  < 

Being  often  taken  into  socin^-,  for  the  < 
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ffiatificatioii  of  the  missioiiaries,  he  was 
nequently  called  upon  to  show  specimens 
of  Chinese  writing;  and,  at  the  first  intima- 
tion of  a  wish  of  the  kind,  he  would  stoop 
and  begin  to  feel  for  his  writing  apparatus, 
which  lie  carried  in  a  kind  of  pocket, 
near  the  calf  of  his  leg.  This  consisted  of 
a  small  earthen  box  to  rub  his  Indian  ink 
off  with  water,  a  hair  brush  and  a  piece  of 
folded  tea  paper.  His  brush  or  pencil  he 
held  exactly  upright,  in  the  proper  Chinese 
&shion.  His  writing  was  neat  as  well  as 
n^id ;  and,  much  to  our  gratification,  he 
presented  for  inspection  a  volume  of  tea 
paper,  folded  in  double  leaves,  and  sewed 
together  with  a  string  of  the  same  material, 
hidf  filled  with  writing.  It  was  the  private 
journal  of  a  Chinese  scholar  on  his  visit  to 
the  United  States ! 

With  some  eagerness  we  inquired  about 
its  contents ;  wlmt  objects  he  had  noticed  ? 
What  are  his  reflections.^  Has  he  seen 
any  defects  ?  What  are  his  suggestions  for 
our  improvement  ?  With  the  help  of  his 
companion,  we  were  able  to  translate 
some  of  the  leading  passages  from  -  his 
notes  of  the  voyage,  and  an  abridged  ac- 
count of  his  journey  from  New  York  to 
Philadelphia. 

Journal  of  a  Chinese  Travblles. — 
I  entered  a  ship  to  sail  for  Mennykah(  Ame- 
rica) .  The  Chinese  call  it  Whah-ke,  mean- 
ing starred-flag — alluding  to  the  flag  of  the 
United  States.  Not  many  Chinese  go  to 
America,  and  therefore  few  of  us  Imow 
anything  about  it.  Englishmen  came  to 
Canton  first,  then  to  Amoy,  after  the  war. 
Henceforth  there  will  be  no  more  war  ;— 
all  firiends,  no  trouble.  Many  American 
ships  will  go  to  China,  and  the  Americans 
will  become  acquainted  with  our  language 
and  character.  I  have  already  had  op- 
portunity to  learn  many  things  respecting 
America,  firom  Br.  Boone  and  Dr.  Cum- 
ming,  whom  I  have  conversed  with  in 
Amoy.  At  the  proposal  of  Dr.  B.  I  am 
now  proceeding  to  America,  to  see  and 
learn  more. 

On  2d  Month,  12th  day,  we  sailed  away 
firom  Amoy. 

On  the  13th  day,  we  arrived  at  Macao. 
Dr.  B.  went  to  Canton,  to  inquire  for  a 
ship  to  go  to  America.  We  soon  left 
Macao,  and  sailed  south  ten  days,  when 
we  saw  Carabah,  called  by  Americans, 
Java. 

In  the  3d  month,  ISth  day,we  saw  Abrica 
(Africa),  the  Black  folks'  country.  On  the 
16th,  saw  a  French  ship  from  Java,  and  an 
English  ship. 


4th  month,  6th  day,  discovered  Sam 
Whah-ke  (South  America). 

5th  month,  8th  day,  saw  Pak  Whah-ke 
(North  America),  and  arrived  at  New 
ITork.  During  the  voyage,  we  saw  veiy 
large  fishes  of  different  kinds,  had  many 
storms  of  rain,  and  saw  several  water 
spouts.  We  have  come  45,000  miles 
(Chinese  measure,  three  to  one  English 
mile). 

Chinese  DsscRiPTfON  op  a  Railroad 
Car. — I  left  New  York,  by  water,  for  the 
city  of  Philadelphia.  Having  landed  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  we  waited 
some  time  for  the  fire-smoke  carriage.  As 
1  sat  in  it,  I  looked  out  of  a  window ;  the 
trees  were  running,  and  the  houses  were 
running.  I  looked  again,  and  it  seemed 
to  me  that  I  was  once  more  on  the  ocean. 
I  could  see  nothing.     Let  a  man  have  very 

food  eyes,  and  he  can  behold  nothing. 
'here  was  a  wonderiul  thing :  I  looked  be- 
fore me,  and  saw  a  mountain  ;  and  while  I 
looked,  the  mountain  came  up  to  my  eyes. 
The  fire-smoke  carriage  is  a  very  wonder- 
ftil  thing.    We  have  it  n6t  in  Cmna. 

Classical  Reading. — ^Will  any  of  our 
readers  furnish  us  with  answers  to  the  fol- 
lowing questions } 

1.  What  proportion  of  the  persons  who 
learn  Greek  or  Latin,  probably  use  that  lan- 
guage in  after  life  ^ 

2.  What  proportion  probably  read  Greek 
or  Latin  for  tne  improvement  of  their  minds, 
or  the  gratification  of  their  taste,  independ- 
ently of  professional  studies  ? 

3.  What  are  the  chief  causes  of  the  gene- 
ral neglect  of  the  ancient  classics  ? 

4.  What  measures  may  be  taken  to  pro- 
mote a  more  general  attention  to  the  best 
Greek  and  Roman  writers  in  their  original 
tongues  ? 

5.  What  good  results  might  be  expected  ? 

6.  What  evil  effects  should  be  guarded 
against  ^ 

Readiito  True  Boors. — Will  any  of 
our  readers  send  us  a  brief  list  of  the  efects 
of  confining  young  readers  to  true  books, 
to  the  exclusion  of  fiction,  properly  so 
called  ? 

Will  they  give  us,  briefly,  foots  which 
have  come  within  their  knowledge,  iUus- 
trating  the  influences  of  fictions  on  the  mind, 
the  feelings  and  moral  character,  the  health 
and  lives  of  the  young  ? 

Will  they  favor  us  further  with  sugges- 
tions on  the  means  that  may  be  taken  to 
correct  these  evils  ? 


< 
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TbB  Carrier  Pigeon  has  probably 
nmchto  direct  attention  to  the  flight  of  birds, 
which  ia  cOlutected  with  aeveral  inquiries 
of  particular  inteceat.  This  bird  has  afibrd- 
«d  more  and  better  opportunities  than  almost 
any  other,  to  aacertam  with  predsion,  bets 
necoMary  to  build  upon.  We  hare  a  multi- 
tude of  birds  arouna  ua  in  the  summer,  and 
almost  ereiy  individnal  of  them  disappears 
in  the  Autumn.  Is  it  possible  they  can  fly 
to  the  irarmer  countries,  a  thousand  or  more 
milei  south  f  Many  persons  have  doubted 
it;  aDdfWhenwe  considerthe  speed  of  some, 
;  wefinditdifficulttoansweralltheobjectioos. 
'  Many  show  us  only  a  short  and  feeble  flight, 
;  beiiw  incapable  of  susltUQtnethemselrea&Dg 
on  the  wiiw  How  can  they  be  certain  of 
finding  food  when  they  want  it,  if  they  make 
&e(}uent  atopi  ?  Why  are  they  not  seen  on 
their  passage  ?  These  and  other  questions 
hare  led  to  many  inquiries  and  observations. 
I  Oneol  themostimportantpoints  tobesettled 
'  is,  the  distance  which  a  swift  bird,  of  any 
kind,  actually  Sies  in  a  given  number  of 
twurs.  Now,  to  determine  this,  several 
conditions  are  requisite,  and  they  are  such 
u  very  seldom  occur  combined.  We  most 
know  the  distance,&nd  the  moments  of  start- 
in?  and  arriving.  We  ought  to  know,  also, 
whetbet  there  was  any  delay  on  the  way,  or 


PIGEON, 
any  deviation  (com  the  course.     There  il 

another  point  equally  more  essential — that  ' 

is,  that  we  have  the  same  bird  at  both  enda  i 

of  the  route.     Now,  how  can  all  these  be  ] 

•atis&ctorily  ascertained  }     A  little  reflec-  i 

tion  will  satisfy  any  one  that  it  is  difficult  ) 

to  bring  all  these  to  bear  on  any  particular  • 

What  motive  can  we  n  ve  a  bird  to  fly  to  ' 

any  particular  place  }     The  gay  and  beau-  ! 

tiful  tenants  of  the  air  we  can  murder  with  ■ 


n  weapons,  or  capture  by  slealtta  , 

and  hypocritical  guile.      We  can  condemn  ' 

them  to  long  and  bitter  captivity,  under  pre-  ! 

tence  of  love  for  their  graceful  forms  and  ' 

motiona,their  splendid  ana  delicate  plumage,  \ 

or  the  charmmg  melody  of  their  voices.  ' 

We  can  teach  some  of  them  movements  . 

which  excite  even  our  own  wonder,  and  ; 

which  flatter  us  to  beUeve  that  we  havesub-  '. 
jected  their  will  to  that  of  man — often  the 

great  tyrant  of  the  lower  creation.     But  in  . 
vain  we  trust  to  our  authority  over  them 

when  at  liberty.  Onceintheirnative  element,  > 

they  cast  o9  all  thought  of  allegiance.  Only  [ 

the  Falcon,  when  well  trained,  and  a  few  < 
other  birds,  will  ever  go  and  return  at  the 

command  of  a  master ;  and  then  in  flights  i 

too  short  to  satisfy  the  inquirer  in  the  cases  \ 

alluded  to.    We  want  some  bird  so  strongly  i 
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afttedied  to  its  home  as  to  returo  to  it  with- 
.««t  dMajy  whenerer  remoyed  from  it,  aad 
«0k  al  liberty.  Eyen  this  would  be  of  little 
svmil,  valem  it  could  be  applied  to  some  use, 
whidi  would  make  it  profitable.  These 
oonditiaiiB  ajne  fulfilled  by  the  carrier  Pige- 
on ;  and  he  has  this  additional  property,  of 
soon  forming  an  attachment  to  a  new  abode. 

Hence  he  has  been  employed,  for  many 
jean,  in  carrying  important  information 
firom  €itj  to  city,  and  even  from  country  to 
country :  literaUy  fulfilling  the  proverb  of 
the  wise  man,  ^^  The  iHrds  of  the  air  shall 
earry  the  matter." 

Cases  hare  occurred  in  which  rumors  of 
battles  and  other  important  transactions, 
kKwm  circulated  in  distant  places,  at  periods 
after  their  occurrence,  for  too  short  for  trans- 
jnission  by  any  human  means  then  in  exist- 
and  the  only  explanation  of  it  was, 


by  snpposiiig  they  had  been  sent  by  pigeons. 
I  We  lately  heard  of  such  a  bird  being  shot  in 
I  Europe,  with  a  bit  of  paper  attached  to  it, 
inscribed  with  signs  of  unknown  import, 
which  were  supposed  to  mark  the  price  of 
certain  stocks,  or  prizes  drawn  by  a  lottery. 

And  here  we  are  reminded  of  a  trick 
attempted  by  a  youn^  friend,  while  be- 
calmed off  the  islands?  St.  Helena,  durinz 
the  tune  when  it  was  the  residence  of 
Bcoaparte.  A  sea-gull  having  been  caught 
on  board,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Napoleon, 
requesting  him  to  be  prepared  to  embark  the 
following  night,  in  a  boat  to  be  sent  for  him 
firom  some  ships  of  war  which  would  lie  off 
tbe  island  for  his  rescue.  This  note  was 
tied  to  the  bird,  which  flew  straight  for  the 
land  as  soon  as  released ;  and,  although  no 
account  was  ever  received  from  it,  it  may 
possibly  have  attracted  notice,  been  shot, 
and  caused  some  anxiety  among  the  officers. 

The  Carrier  Pigeon  flies  in  circles,  or 
rather  in  ellipses  approaching  circles— why 
ia  not  certainly  known.  Some  say  it  is  for 
the'  purpose  of  distinguishing  its  intended 
route.  But  it  is  not  to  be  conceived  that  it 
should  recognize  a  landscape  by  looking 
down  upon  it  firom  the  air,  after  having  seen 
portions  of  it  only  from  a  road.  Indeed  its 
journeys  firom  home  usually  allow  it  little  or 
nothing  of  that  privilege.  This  circuitous  or 
rather  tortuous  flight  must  greatly  increase 
the  tiflse  of  passage,  so  that  the  direct  journey 
miirht  be  made  m  a  time  considerably  less ; 
ana  that  is  probably  the  way  in  which  most 
birds  move  in  their  migrations. 

But  let  us  attend  to  one  of  the  interesting 
foglf  which  have  been  reported  by  those 
Woo  have  noade  experiments  with  this 
remarkable  bird. 

The  distance  between  Cologne  and  Pa- 
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ris  is  about  100  leagues ;  and  a  gen^man 
once  sent  notice  of  his  arrival  in  the  latter 
city,  to  his  friends  in  the  former,  by  two 
Carrier  Pigeons,  one  of  which  arrived  in 
two  hours  and  five  minutes,  and  the  other 
nine  minutes  after  it,  makir^  above  150 
miles  an  hour,  or  2  1-2  miles  a  second, 
a  rapidity  almost  incredible  for  any  animal. 
Audubon,  however,  expresses  the  opinion 
that  our  wild  Pigeons  fly  half  as  &st  as  this 
rate ;  and  they  are  sometimes  killed  near 
New  York  with  rice  in  their  crops,  which 
proves,  almost  without  doubt,  that  they 
must  have  flown  300  or  400  miles  in  six 
hours,  as  that  is  the  distance  to  the  nearest 
rice  regions  in  the  southern  States. 

There  is  something  irresistibly  jpleasing 
in  the  idea  of  sending  a  message  of  kindness 
and  love  to  a  distant  friend,  by  so  rapid  and 
foithful  a  messenger.  He  wUl  not  minffle 
with  the  business  of  the  world  while  on  nis 
way,  he  will  have  no  intercourse  with  Its 
inhabitants.  He  will  not  be  exposed  to  in- 
terruptions ;  our  design  cannot  be  frustrated 
by  any  unfriendly  hand.  Our  commissioner 
will  execute  our  will,  in  spite  of  any  attempt 
to  seize  or  terrify,  to  deceive  or  to  injure  him. 
He  is  one  inaccessible  to  bribeiy  and  tempta^ 
tion,  and  is  liable  to  make  no  ertor  on  his 
route.  Men  of  wealth  and  power  may 
be  betrayed  by  their  messengers,  or  ap« 
prehend  disappointment  or  delay  in  their 
safe  arrival,  though  half  their  estates  were 
offered  to  ensure  it.  But  my  humble 
little  message  will  be  borne  through  the 
sky,  as  true  as  the  arrow  to  its  mark,  by  a 
bearer  whose  heart  is  as  pure  as  the  down 
that  covers  it.  How  many  a  king  and 
conqueror  would  have  given  whole  prov- 
inces or  mines  of  gold  and  diamonds,  to 
secure  such  certainty  and  despatch ! 

Domestic  Yeast.— Persons  who  are  in 
the  habit  of  making  their  own  bread,  can 
easily  manufacture  their  own  yeast,  hy 
attending  to  the  following  directions : 
boil  one  pound  of  good  flour,  a  auarter  of 
a  pound  of  J)rown  sugar,  and  a  little  salt, 
in  two  gallons  of  water  for  one  hour^ 
When  milk-warm,  bottle  it  close,  as  it 
will  be  fit  for  use  in  24  hours.  One  poun4 
of  this  yeast  will  make  eighteen  pounds  of 
bread. 


The  venerable  Pear  Tree,  on  the  comer 
of  the  3d  Avenue  and  Thurteenth  st,  planted 
about  200  vears  ago,  by  Gov.  Stuyvesandt, 
and  of  which  the  trunk  and  hranches  are 
yet  in  good  preservation,  has,  as  we  leam 
from  the  American  Agriculturist,  borne  a 
considerable  quantity  of  firuit  the  past  year. 


•*• 
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Owmmge  GroTei  of  St*  Micbael. 

The  oranee  plantations  or  quintal  of  St. 
Michael  (£e  largest  of  the  Western 
Islands,  or  Azores)  are  of  large  extent, 
always  encircled  by  a  wall  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  feet  high,  and  within  a  thick 
plantation  belt  of  the  &ya,  cedar-tree,  fern, 
birch,  &c.,  to  protect  the  orange-trees 
from  the  sea-breezes.  The  trees  are  pro- 
pagated from  shoots  or  layers,  which  are 
bent  at  the  lower  end  into  the  ground,  and 
covered  with  soil  until  roots  begin  to 
strike,  when  they  are  separated  from  the 
parent  stem,  and  transplanted  into  a  small 
excavated  well  about  three  feet  deep 
(lined  with  pieces  of  lava,  and  surrounded 
at  the  top  by  plantations  of  laurel,  young 
frtya,  and  broom),  until  the  tender  orange- 
plants  are  sufficiently  strong,  at  which 
period  the  plantations  immediately  round 
mem  are  removed,  and  each  plant  begins 
to  shoot  up  and  flourish,  after  which  no 
fiurther  care  is  taken  of  it,  beyond  tarring 
occasionally  the  stem,  to  prevent  injury  by 
insects;  and  it  in  time  spreads  out  with 
the  majestic  luxuriance  of  a  chestnut  tree. 

In  this  country  it  only  requires  seven 
years  to  bring  an  orange  plantation  to 
good  bearing ;  and  each  tree,  on  arriving 
at  full  growth  a  few  years  afterwards,  will 
then  annually,  upon  an  average,  produce 
from  12,000  to  16,000  oranges :  a  gentle- 
man told  me  he  had  once  gathered  26,000. 
The  crops  are  purchased,  previous  to  their 
arriving  at  a  state  of  maturity,  by  the  mer- 
chants, who  ascertain  the  value  of  the 
year's  probable  produce,  through  the  me- 
dium 01  experienced  men,  and  then  make 
their  offer  accordingly.  The  men  thus  em- 
ployed to  value  orange  crops,  gain  a  liveli- 
nood  thereby ;  and  such  is  the  skill  whereto 
they  attain,  that  by  walking  once  through 
a  plantation,  and  giving  a  general  glance 
at  the  trees,  the^  are  enabled  to  state,  with 
the  most  astomshing  accuracy,  on  what 
number  of  boxes  the  merchant  may  cal- 
culate.— Boid*8  Western  Islands. 
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An  Interestiiig  African. 

In  the  years  1833  and  1834,  an  aged 
African  spent  several  months  in  the  city  of 
^ew  York,  under  the  charge  of  the  Coloni- 
zation Society,  who  had  received  him  from 
his  late  master  in  one  of  the  Western  States, 
to  be  sent  back  to  his  native  country.  He 
was  a  native  of  the  kingdom  of  Foota,  where 
he  had  spent  thirty  or  more  of  the  first  years 
of  his  life.  He  bore  a  high  character,  and 
was  intelligent  and  educated  in  the  Mahom- 
edan  schools  of  his  country.    He  repre- 


sented that  he  had  been  a  teacher,  to  which 
his  habits  and  his  conversation  bore  witness. 
The  editor  of  this  paper  had  long  and  nu- 
merous interviews  with  old  Paul,  as  he  was 
called,  and  obtained  minute  statements  fitnn 
him  respecting  his  own  country  people,  and 
some  adjacent  nations.  These  statements 
have  never  been  published,  but  some  of  the 
most  important  facts  derived  from  him  have 
been  communicated  to  the  American  Eth- 
nological Society.  Specimens  of  his  lan- 
guage (the  Serecule)  were  printed  a  few 
years  since,  which  were  thought  quite  valu- 
able by  the  Geographical  Society  of  Paris. 
The  following  extract  firom  the  notes  before 
us,  are  inserted  here  as  a  specimen  ci  the 
communications  of  ^^  Lamen  Kibby,''  as  he 
called  himself: — 

Disease  and  Phtsiciams  in  Nigritia. — 
There  are  certain  diseases  which  I  have 
seen  among  other  African  people,  which 
are  unknown  among  my  countrymen.  The 
worst  of  these  is  called  Cuna.  It  covers 
the  whole  body  with  yellow  spots,  and 
destroys  the  hands  and  feet.  It  is,  how- 
ever, curable ;  but  I  do  not  know  by  what 
means.  I  have  seen  it  amone  Africans  in 
this  country.  In  South  Carolma  a  man  had 
it,  named  Csesar,  who  afterwards  went  to 
Natchez.  He  had  come  firom  Africa  when 
young,  and  lived  in  Edgefield  district,  at  the 
distance  of  two  miles  fix>m  me.  He  lost 
both  his  hands  and  feet  from  the  disease. 

The  Mansara  resembles  the  small  pox, 
producing  pustules,  and  leaving  marki  as 
large  as  the  end  of  my  finger.  It  is  not, 
however,  fatal :  when  old  people  have  it, 
it  makes  them  lame. 

In  our  country  we  have  physicians  who 
are  men  of  learning.  While  I  was  at  col- 
lege, several  of  my  fellow  students  were 
preparing  for  that  profession.  Medical 
students  did  not  study  all  the  books  which 
were  put  into  my  hands,  as  the  Alsarah  and 
some  others ;  they  become  very  skilful,  and 
can  cure  the  fever  called  Cuna,  in  a  minute. 
Their  course  of  study  is  much  shorter  than 
that  pursued  by  many,  and  they  do  not  at- 
tend the  highest  institutions,  but  reside  with 
practising  physicians,  and  have  not  time  to 
study  the  books  taught  there. 

With  their  business  and  medicines  I  have 
no  acquaintance,  I  only  know  that  they 
are  often  successfiil  in  their  treatment,  and 
that  their  medicines  are  not  nauseous, 
nor  their  applications  violent.  They  have 
nothing  like  salts,  and  medicines  of  that  kind ; 
they,  however,  do  not  acquaint  their  patients 
with  the  names  or  nature  of  the  medicines 
they  administer ;  and  I  was  never  informed 
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ot  them.     Tbey  nerer  give  piUa^  but  ofl«a 

podoDs,  being  able  to  mix  their  medicines 

with  drinks  so  that  tbey  canoot  be  tasted. 

You  may  even  take  them  m  water  without 

perceiTing  any  taste.    They  also  cook  them 

'with  the  patient's  food  and  administer  them 

'  a  that  manner.   From  their  eSecta,  I  know 

bat  some  of  the  remedies  thus  taken  are  at 

\   ODCa  purgative  and  emetic.     How   much 

'   better  their  practice  is  than  yours  1     Ame- 

,  ricao  medicines   are   bitter,   and    I  never 

I   would  take  any  except  salts.;  and  that  is 

!   quite  bitter  enough. 

Other  nations  in  Africa  also  httve  pbysi- 
nana,  even  the  Cofiry  (that  is,  Cafires,  or 
pagans).     They  use  plants  for  medicines, 
ma  are  what  you  call  herb-doctors.    I 
have  been  assored  by  people  who  knew 
them,  that  they  administer  their  remedies 
I  in  an   instant,  and  often  with  very  good 
I  sncceM.      For  myself,  I  have  had  no  per- 
\  sonal  acquaintance  with  them.     Every  na- 
'   tion  indeed  has  physicians. 
I       Our  physicians  judge  of  the  state  of  their 
'  patients  by  feeling  the  pulse,  which  is  call-. 
I   ed,   in   the   Serecooly  language,   laparah. 
I  The  taparah  rek,  or  dancioi;  pulse,  indicates 
I  high  fever.      Sickness  b  called  tcaleh,  and 
I  medicine    §afarah.       In   Arabic    amareely 
I  means  sickness,  and  lalamareeh/  long  sick- 
]  aickness.     The  latter  is  called  by  the  Sere- 
lies  watengvt»ong-ke{o  ;  and  they  have 
\  twD  names  for  a  physician,  Jarandim  and 
Safaranah,  while  they  call  his  house  Jare- 
can.      While  speaking  of  these  subjects  I 
'  recollect,  what  I  have  not  thought  of  in  a 
I  long  time  before,  that  the  doctors  have  a 
I  house  to  keep  their  medicines  in. 
I       While  I  was  at  Bundoo  I  was  once  ill, 
I  and  sent  for  aphysician.    He  hied  and  cup- 

>  pedme;  butthoseoperationswereperform- 
[  ed  with  caution  and  gentleness,  not  as  in  this 

>  country,  where  they  thrust  in  their  instru- 
'  ments  carelessly,  and  kill  many  a  patient. 
I  For  a  pun  in  the  left  side  they  cup  you  on 
[  the  opposite  side,  or  rather  partly  on  the 
'  back,  under  the  right  shoulder-blade. 

1  Cupping  is  performed  by  our  African  pby- 
'  sicians  in  this  manner  : — First  they  take  a 
I  razor,  and  make  many  small  incisions  in  the 
[  skin,  by  hacking  it  slightly  with  the  point. 
I  They  then  soak  agourd  in  hot  water  until  it 
J  is  soft,  put  a  little  cotton  into  it  and  set  it 

>  on  fire,  apply  it  to  the  spot,  and  let  it  remain 
'  until  it  becomes  full  of  blood  and  drops  off. 

There  is  one  point  in  which  the  practice 

of  our  physicians  differs  from  yours.     Wo 

'  never  pay  until  the  patient  is  cured ;  and  the 

,  physician  w'ould  never  receive  pay  if  he 

(  could  not  cure.      Here  you  pay  when  tbe 

1  is  dead.     The  Bundoo  physician  cured 


me,  and  made  me  pay  a  good  round  sum  in   \ 

fold,  which  is  the  money  commonly  used, 
he  amount,  however,  1  do  not  exactly  re- 
member. They  never  would  think  of  taking   ■ 
more  than  the  worth  of  five  oc  ten  dollars.   ' 


DANDELIONS. 


Thesight  of  this  &miliar  flower,  we  pre-  J 
sume,  wSl  strike  many  of  our  readers  with  • 
}>leftsure.  It  is  associated  with  the  recollec-  J 
tioDS  of  childhood,  and  with  the  scenes,  the  < 
companions  and  the  feelings  of  early  days  | 
in  spring,  the  childhood  of  the  year.  These  < 
impressions  are  such  as  it  would  be  in  vain  J 
to  attempt  to  describe.  We  could  go  no  j 
filrther  than  to  describe  the  spots  where  i 
this  flower  abounds,  the  green  fields  and  ' 
meadows,  the  grassy  plata  and  grassy  banks,  t 
the  village  lawns,  the  pasture  lots,  the  or-  J 
chard  walks  and  borders  of  tbe  brooks,  the  < 
city  square,  the  neglected  garden,  or  the  '. 
humble  yard  of  a  lowly  cottage.  We  m 
leave  it  to  the  mind  to  fill  up  the  rest. 

PerhapstherearenoneofourplaDtswhich  < 
are  more  perfect  strangers  to  the  house  and  ) 
tbe  flower  pot,  and  yet  none  which  we  hear  J 
so  often  pronounced  worthy  of  them.  How  } 
often  has  the  remark  been  made  and  assent-  j 
-  ed  to,  that  if  tbe  dandelion  were  a  rare  ex- 
otic, it  would  be  one  of  the  most  cherished  i 
and  admired  !  Bat,  distinguished  as  it  is  2 
for  its  simple  richness  and  beauty,  its  early  5 
appearance,  which  makes  it  doubly  w^  < 
come,and  itspeculiarchange  of  aspeotwith  ) 
the  advance  of  the  season,  the  associations  i 
ofchiIdhoodgreatlyincreaseitsintereat,aiid  5 
still  more  the  lessons  which  may  he  drawn  < 
from  it  ofins:truction  and  moral  improvement. 
We  will  allude  here  only  to  the  plain  and 
beautiful  example  it  presents  of  one  c^  the  I 
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f  mcwtciiiioiisproTiaioDBoftheCreitorfbrits 
[  duseiuinfttioQ.  When  theflowerleaveahave 
[  fidleDjasteoiofm'peculiardeBcriptioDstKnds 
I  up  horn  eftch  seea,  bearing  a  circle  of  fila- 
'  menti,  exadlf  proportioned  to  buoy  it  np 


throitth  'the  air,  vben  a  lUght  bmie  Ims 
detacEed  it,  to  bear  it  to  a  distort  apot, 
which  b  to  be  enlirened,  on  tlte  openii^  of 
the  Dext  seaaOD,  bj  anodier  ckele  of  gold 
set  in  the  nnerald  gnnmd  otjaang  ff^m. 


BREAD    FRUIT. 


LoATu  of  bread  growing  on  a  tree ! 
I  There  is  aomethiDg  pleasing  and  curious  in 
I  the  idea  I  Perhaps  there  is  nothing  in  the 
I  entire  vegatable  l£ingdom  which  more  na- 
llj  or  more  strongly  excites  the  inter- 
of  one  unaccustomed  to  it  than  the 
I  bread  fruit.  The  usefulness  of  bread,  its 
I  rahifi,  so  onirersall;  known,  the  expense 
[  and  labor  necessary  to  produce  it,  the 
I  fi»«thousht,  self-denial,  and  pereeverance, 
I  at  the  &nner  ;  the  knowledge  and  care 
Msaiy  at  erery  stage  of  the  culture  of 
J  the  [wecious  grain  ;  its  preservation  and 
I  preparation ;  with  «  snowy  whiteness, 
I  UTMablfl  taste  aod  wholesome  nature, 
I  which  adapt  it  so  pre-enunently  to  be 
',  what  it  is,  the  chief  and  favorite  food  of 


man  in  all  ages  :  all  these  ideas  are  raised 
in  the  mind  when  we  hear  of  the  bread 
fruit. 

To  thtuk  then  of  a  tree,  which  obriates  [ 
all  the  ditBculties  to  which  the  production  i 
of  a  loaf  of  bread  is  liable,  wnich  saves  ] 
to  man  all  the  labor,  care,  and  anxiety, 
attendant  on  procuring  his  principal  ar- 
ticle of  sustenance,  presenting  it  to  him  i 
by  the  simple  act  of  "  yielding  her  Iruit  | 
in  its  season,"  naturally  excites  a  pecnliar  i 
interest  in  every  mind.  Bread  grows  on  a  | 
tree !  That  is  enough  to  rouse  a  lirely  i 
curiosity.  [ 

In  Ellis's  Tour  in  Polynesia  we  find  a  • 
very  particular  description  of  this  tree  and  ', 
its  fruit,  which  we  shall  copy  hereafter. 


THE  CHINE 
The  positioii  in  which  thia  remarkable 
bird  if  nere  presented,  shows  distinctly 
die  pecoliaritj  for  which  it  ia  distinguish- 
ed. Thoo^  e  bird  of  name  size  and 
wei^t,  it  naa  toes  of  inch  uncommon 
length  that  it  can  walk  upon  the  broad 
fioetiiig  leares  cf  water  lilies,  and  find  a 
natiiv^Uice  about  the  borden  of  poods, 
as  6u  bom  the  ^ore«  u  that  plant  ex- 
tends. 

It  will  eas3f  be  seen  how  the  Jacana  is 
aide  to  stand  or  walk  where  other  birds, 
eren  though  much  lighter,  would  sink 
into  the  water.  It  is  on  the  same  princi- 
ple that  the  web-footed  fowls  can  walk 
upon  mud,  when  it  is  so  soft  that  a  hen 
cannot  pan  without  the  aid  of  her  wings ; 
and  that  a  camel's  broad  foot  only  rests 
apoD  the  sand  of  the  desert,  where  a  horse 
■inks  in  to  his  fetlocks.  Broad  wheels, 
for  the  Mooe  reason,  are  beat  for  roeds  of 
looae  sand ;  and  snow  shoes  enable  the 


!  with  onlj  tbeir  moccasins,  they  would 
i  sink  in  to  their  waists,  or  perhaps  to  their 
\  necks. 

The  general  principle  is  this ;  when  the 
nrftce  is  of  such  a  feeble  consistency 


base,  that  base  must  be  extended. 

Now,  in  the  case  before  oa,  the  bate  of 
the  Jacana  is  virtually  extended,  aa  truly' 
■a  ia  that  of  the  Indian  when  he  attachea 
a  snow  shoe  to  his  foot :  for  the  long  tofls 
pressing  equally  upon  the  difierent  parts 
of  the  floating  leaf,  prevent  it  from  callapa- 
ing,  and  distribute  the  ^^igll^  "^  small 
portions  over  the  snriace.  The  upward 
nreuure  of  the  water  on  the  extended  leaf 
Deii^  greater  than  the  downward  pressure 
of  the  bird's  whole  weight,  he  fiitda  a  firm 
footing. 

Many  cases  may  occur  to  as  all,  in  which 
a  little  attention  to  sach  a  ssbject  may 
prove  of  practical  importance. 

In  the  town  of  Korthampton,  Masi  , 
nurse  was  called  to  take  care  of  a  sick  per- 
son in  the  winter  "  of  Sevenly-nine-eigh^,"' 
as  it  was  afterwards  called,  on  account  i^> 
ita  severitv  in  our  country.  The  anov 
was  very  deep  and  dry,  and  die  nurse  was 
a  woman  of  extraordinary  size.  It  may  be 
interesting  to  some  of  our  readers  to  leam 
that  she  was  the  daughter  of  Fhebe  Batt- 
lett,  whose  early  character  is  sketched  with 
such  simplicity  and  interest  by  President 
Edwards. 
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The  shortest  way  to  the  house  was  across 
several  fields,  covered  with  snow  up  to  the 
tops  of  the  fences,  and  wholly  impassible 
in  any  ordhiary  way,  even  by  a  person  of 
the  lightest  frtune.  She  took  with  her  two 
blankets,  which  she  spread  upon  the  snow, 
and  crept  over  them  on  her  hands  and 
knees,  changing  them  as  she  proceeded, 
until  she  reached  her  destination  in  safety. 

It  has  been  related  of  a  division  of  6en. 
Packenham's  army,  while  on  its  march  to- 
wards New  Orleans,  that  it  crossed  a  tract 
of  soft  and  marshy  land,  by  moying  in  a 
close  file,  over  the  long  and  tough  grass 
which  grew  upon  it,  the  leader  carefully 
bending  it  down  before  him  at  every  step^ 
the  weight  of  all  the  soldiers  preventing 
their  slender  bridge  from  separatmg.  The 
story,  whether  pirobable  or  not,  may  serve 
as  another  illustration  of  the  same  princi- 
ple, which  is  seen,  in  its  simplest  form,  in 
a  conunon  raft  with  its  load. 


^PARENTS'  DEPARTMENT. 


HowtoBdncate  oar  CHilldren* 

*<  What  shall  I  do  for  my  children  r  inquired 
a  friend  a  short  time  ago,  <*  I  want  to  give  them  a 
good  education,  hut  I  cannot  afford  to  send  them 
to  a  boarding  scJiool  or  to  a  college  "  ^  Do  it  your- 
self^ my  dear  friend,"  leplied  L  **  I  cannot j  it  is 
impossible.  See  how  my  time  is  occupied.  I  have 
to  leave  home  aAer  breakfitst,  and  seldom  can  re- 
turn to  dinner."  "  You  have  some  time,  have  you 
not?"    "  Very  Uttle,  very  Utile." 

**  What  do  you  do  before  break&st  ?"  '*  Nothing 
regular ;  who  can  ?  Besides,  I  must  confess  I  am 
not  always  an  early  riser.  All  the  forenoon  I  am 
at  my  business,  and  in  the  altemoon  I  want  rest, 
and  amusement  I  read,  walk,  or  play  on  some 
instrument.  I  us^  to  smoke  segars  and  then 
pipes.  I  have  cast  them  off;  and.  so,  you  see,  I 
have  reformed."  **  Do  you  ever  talk  to  your  chil- 
dren, hear  them  read,  or  direct  their  minds  in  other 
ways?"  "No,  that  would  be  more  labor.  I 
want  repose  aiid  amusement,  as  I  said  before." 
**  There  are  both  repose  and  amusement  in  that 
Tou  have  begun  to  reform,  pray  do  not  stop 
yet" 

Here  then  was  time  enough  to  do  something— 
not  as  much  time  as  might  be  desirable,  it  is  true ; 
but  some  time->sevenl  hours.  And  one  hour  a 
day  is  a  considerable  amount  in  a  year.  I  shall  try 
to  show  hereafter  how  considerable  it  is  when  well 
employed ;  and  how  few  pupils,  even  at  the  most 
expensive  schools,  receive  more  than  one  hour's 
unintennitted  attention  in  a  day. 

My  friend  made  a  few  more  remarks ;  but  I  soon 
ceased  to  press  the  subject.  He  had  embraced  a 
few  opinions  which  opposed  my  views,  and  held 
them  with  a  tenacity  which  he  expressed  to  me 
in  sharp  terms,  as  if  determined  to  convince  me 
from  the  first  that  nothing  1  could  say  should  ever 
shake  him. 

*'  Children  will  not  study  at  home,*'  said  he ; 
**  they  must  have  a  regular  teacher,  who  will  treat 


them  like  others.  Then  tfaey  will  feel  ^t  thmj 
must  study.  As  to  the  moral  eontamiiiatioB  to 
which  I  know  you  think  they  are  exposed,  that 
idea  is  all  squeamishnees.  My  children  are  not 
better  than  other  people's.  They  are  in  the  wozld 
and  they  must  take  their  chance." 

I  saw  this  plan  was  settled,  and  thought  I  saw 
a  different  reasbn  for  the  dedsion  from  that  which 
he  thought  to  be  the  true  one ;  but  in  the  woidi  of 
the  old  song,  *^  I  only  answered  with  a  sigh." 

I  have  another  person  now  in  my  mind,  whoaa 
coune  with  his  cnildran  I  know  for  several  yesosa. 
He  never  objected  to  expense.  He  had  no  reaaon 
for  doing  s6,  being  opulent  He  is  also  conscien- 
tious, hM  a  hi^h  estimate  of  learning,  and  pie- 
fen  that  which  is  sound.  He  is  even  so  remsifca^ 
ble  for  his  just  views,  that  he  has  sacrificed  intel- 
lectual to  religious  improvement  for  a  time,  when 
circumstances,  in  his  opinion,  justified  it 

His  children  were  now  here,  now  there,  now 
under  a  private  tutor,  now  in  a  select  school,  now 
at  a  boarding  school,  then  under  private  tnton 
again.  What  was  the  matter  ?  He  took  no  Mit 
in  their  education  himsel£  In  this  he  was  like 
the  first  The  same  sourees  gave  rise  to  two 
streams,  as  different  as  the  currents  running  in 
these,  two  famib'es. 

A  single  lady,  of  superior  attainments  and  mnch 
literary  taste,  was  once  lamenting  the  unhappy 
state  of  dependence  in  which  she  found  henea 
and  depicting,  in  affecting  colore,  the  difficoltiea 
and  discouragements  attending  every  attempt  to 
gain  even  the  slightest  income.  I  was  oold  enoug^h 
to  hint,  though  m  as  gentle  and  indirect  a  way  aa 
I  could,  that  she  might  easily  find  parents,  who 
would  thank  as  well  as  pay  her  for  spendinc  a  few 
houn  each  day  with  their  dauehtere.  ^  Oh,  it  is 
out  of  the  question  I"  replied  she,  **  I  have  not  the 
ability.  I  laiow  enough  of  the  common  bnnchea 
to  ^t  along  with:  but  I  should  not  know  how  to 
begin  to  instruct"     I  then  began  at  some  length 


to  show  her,  that  onjj  a  little  preparation  and 
eitise  would  be  required  to  make  all  that  femiliar ; 
and  that  her  extensive  reading,  cultivated  taste, 
and  firm  principles  would  form  a  fund  of  the  hi^- 
est  value,  the  use  of  which  would  afford  her  a  daily 
repast  hiehly  congenial  to  her  nature.  She  lis- 
tened a  few  moments,  and  then  cut  me  short  by 
exclaiming :  "  But,  oh !  I  never  had  patience 
enough  to  keep  school!" 

Now,  how  many  parents  may  there  probably  be 
found,  who  are  deterred  from  undertaking  the  re- 
gular instruction  of  their  children  only  by  one  or 
both  these  objections  ?  They  are  either  too  igno- 
rant, or  too  Uitle  inclined  to  the  task. 

If  our  children  are  to  be  sent  to  school  because 
we  are  too  ignorant  to  teach  them,  it  is  one  thing. 
Let  us  consider  this  distinctly  in  the  firet  place. 
And  we  may  ask  the  question,  how  wise  are  the 
teachera  to  whom  we  confide  them  ?  How  many 
times  better  qualified  are  those  to  whom  we  send 
our  children  than  ourselves  ?  If  ten  times  or  twen- 
ty times,  perhe^s  we  do  wisely :  but  it  is  certainly 
more  difficult  to  teach  many  than  a  f6w.  Now 
where  have  the  majority  of  the  teachere  obtained 
the  knowledge  they  undertake  to  communicate  ? 
Chiefly  by  their  own  exertions,  stimulated  by  the 
desire  to  perform  the  duties  of  teachen,  or  by  the 
more  selfish  motive  of  gaining  success  in  their  bu- 
siness. Might  not  parental  love  and  duty  be  as 
powerful  with  us,  and  ought  they  not  to  be  so  ? 

Again,  how  many  of  those  teacnere  dp  we  really 
think  to  be  as  good  models  of  manners  as  ourselves, 
as  sound  in  principle,  as  faithful,  kind  and  inter- 
ested in  watching,  guiding  and  inciting  our  chil- 
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faea  in  the  paths  of  propriety,  knowied^  and  vir- 
Me?  Some  an  lo,  no  doubt— -manj,  it  may  be 
^ped ;  bat  it  ia  our  duty  to  diacriminate. 

[To  be  coniiimed.] 


Family  Ulmuriei. 

Ton  hare  one :  but  of  what  kind  ?  A  little  te- 
ieetiott  will  convince  us  that  this  is  an  impoitant 
fDSftioiL  A  libiaiy  is  a  portion  of  household  fat- 
aitoie  oi  the  hig[hest  importance,  and  deserves  cau- 
tion as  well  asknowleoge  and  taste  in  the  selec- 
tion, sad  judgment  in  the  use.  No  doubt  there 
have  been  0XKi  libraries  which  hate  done  little  or 
ao  good  We  have  seen  them  in  the  possession  of 
fabtts  and  mothers,  who  used  them  only  them- 
lelves,  and  never  encouraged,  or  taught,  or  per- 
mitted their  children  to  have  access  to  them. 

But  almost  always  the  children  are  not  only 
peraiitted  to  lead^  but  do  read,  and  read  over  and 
over  some  ef  the  books  of  the  family  library.  And 
who  cannot  remember  the  influences  they  exerted 
oa  their  own  minds  ?  Many  have  thus  had  their 
tute  and  opinions,  their  whole  course  of  life  sway* 
ed  and  directed.  We 'have  known  persons  in 
aiddle  life,  and  even  in  advanced  age,  who  seem- 
ed to  bave  been  merely  living  out  the  principles 
or  characters  of  the  books  on  the  shelves  to  which 
they  had  first  clainbered  in  their  childhood. 

In  early  life  we  read  without  experience,  with- 
<mt  pveittdice,  and  without  foresignt  Therefore, 
if  we  oecome  interested,  the  mind  receives  the 
whole  impression,  as  from  a  seal  with  nothing  in- 
teiposed  between  it  and  the  wax.  We  must  not 
mj  that  webegin  without  a  fixed  taste.  The  mind 
has  naturally  a  taste  for  truth,  when  truth  is  not 
its  enemy ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  few  traits  which 
have  tarvived  the  days  of  Paradise.  But  this  love 
of  truth  may  soon  give  way  to  the  love  of  fancy, 
which  fictitious  writings  so  strongly  excite  and 
fiatify.  So  universal  is  the  taste  for  them,  that 
nw  seem  capable  of  reasoning  about  their  ten- 
dency. They  make  the  question  one  of  taste,  not 
of  judgment  y  and  conclude  that  truth  has  no  at- 
tnurtions,  because  they  do  not  perceive  them.  But 
let  Qs  look  at  the  naturalist,  the  huBtorian,  the 
nuional  philanthropist,  the  practical  Christian, 
and  we  shall  find  that  truth  has  the  only  real  tree- 
lues  m  the  world,  and  that  all  others  are  worth- 
less though  nlded  baubles. 

First  of  aU  things,  then,  do  our  &mily  libraries 
eontain  the  truth  1  Or  are  they  mere  depositories 
of  those  poisonous  seeds,  which  are  now  daily 

Slanted  in  the  minds  of  our  children,  io  oversha- 
ow  them  in  fature  life  with  |>lants  which  will 
wrve  for  neither  food  nor  medicine  ? 


Natural  History. 


What  an  unfailing  source  of  pleasure  and  in- 
itniction  is  found  in  the  study  of  nature!  Those  of 
our  readers  who  live  in  &vorable  country  places, 
need  not  to  be  told  of  the  varying  beauties  of 
the  landscape,  or  the  succession  of  vegetable  and 
animal  life  brought  on  by  the  progress  of  the  sea- 
sons. Some  of  them,  however,  may  perhaps  have 
Deed  of  a  hint,  to  provide  their  children  with  such 
hooks  as  may  aid  them  in  learning  something  of 
what  they  may  see,  and  encourage  them  to  direct 
their  attention  to  objects  not  obvious  to  the  care- 
lees  observer.  '  Many  persons,  probably,  are  care- 
less observers  in  consequence  of  ignorance.  If 
we  all  were  aware  of  the  interesting  objects  sur- 
toundiog  us,  we  could  not  but  fix  our  eyes  upon 


them.  Close  investigation  and  long  study  were 
necessary  to  discover  them ;  and  the  learned  have 
been  long  performing  the  laborious  task.  To  learn 
the  results  is  comparatively  easy.  Every  one  of 
ns  may  acquaint  himself  with  some  important  &ct 
bv  reading  a  pace  of  a  familiar  work  on  stones, 

Slants,  insects,  fish,  birds  or  beasts,  and  thus  qua- 
fV  himself  better  to  walk  among  the  fields,  to 
till  the  little  garden,  to  disect  the  management  of 
the  farm,  or  to  perform  his  part  in  domestic  or 
social  conversation. 

Books  on  such  subjects  are  of  incalculable  value 
in  families,  especially  if  illustrated  with  drawings. 
Audubon's  splendid  book  on  our  birds  stands  at 
the  head  of  the  list;  and  a  wealthy  £atther  should 
prefer  it  to  a  coach,  or  any  other  expensive  article 
of  luxuiy.  Wilson^s  Ornithology,  though  costly, 
may  be  bought  for  one  fifth  part  of  the  price  of 
some  shawls^  or  pieces  of  elegant  furniture,  and 
will  more  adorn  the  mind  and  heart,  than  such 
admired  trifles  can  ornament  the  person  or  the 
drawing-room*  Many  smaller  works  on  the  difler- 
ent  branches  of  natural  history  might  be  named, 
of  moderate,  and  even  trifling  cost,  which  abound 
in  information  important,  intelligible,  and  interest- 
ing to  young  and  old. 


Tlfte  American  institiite* 

The  late  Fair  of  the  American  Institute  collected 
a  large  and  interesting  number  of  specimens  of  the 
mechanical  and  agricultural  skill  and  industry  of 
our  countrymen.  To  walk  through  the  halls  in 
which  they  were  displayed,  was  both  agreeable 
and  instructive.  We  realize  only  when  we  wit- 
ness such  an  exhibition,  sometning  of  the  vast 
amount  of  thought  and  labor  annually  bestowed  by 
the  intelligent  and  industrious  on  tne  objects  of 
their  u»propriate  departments;  and  the  sight  is 
well  calculated  to  remind  us  of  our  obligations  to 
them,  for  improving  society,  and  for  stimulating  na 
to  the  useful  occupation  of  our  time  by  their  ez' 
ample. 

A  Venerablb  Bible. — ^At  the  Anniyer- 
saiy  meeting  of  the  American  Bible  Societjr, 
an  old  diyine  from  New  Hampshire,  of 
the  Presbyterian  denomination,  called  Fo- 
ther  R(^Mniy  held  in  his  hand  the  iden- 
tical Bible  apon  which  the  members  of 
the  First  Congress  and  President  Wash- 
ington were  sworn  into  oflice,  and  con- 
taining the  names  of  all  those  old  worthies 
written  on  its  pages.  ^^  These/'  aeud  Mr. 
Robbins,  ^^  were  Bible  times — and  these 
Bible  men — and  Grod  blessed  and  pros- 
pered their  labors ;  and  under  these  men 
our  conntiT  was  prosperous.  God  grant, 
sir,'*  said  he,  "  that  we  may  again  have 
such  rules  and  such  times !" — Presbyterian. 

HoBSES?  CoLLAEs. — An  ingenious  per- 
son, resident  at  Spalding,  has  invented  a 
great  improvement  in  this  part  of  a  horse's 
harness — ^the  collar  being,  it  appears,  inflat- 
ed. The  success  attending  tne  improve- 
ment has  been  established  by  experiment, 
and  has  proved  a  wonderful  relief  to  that 
noble  animal. 
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BallooBt* 

Men  have  always  desired  not  only  to 
ijuieken  their  speed  on  the  ground,  and  to  cut 
kke  a  fish  through  the  seas,  but  to  rise  and 
glide  in  the  air.  There  is  something  natural 
in  this  desire.  Though  we  often  chide  or 
ridicule  it  in  the  young,  we  ought  to  remem- 
ber  whence  the  aspiring  spirit  springs.  Our 
thoughts  can  fly  m>m  place  to  pla^,  from 
star  to  star.  If  we  hare  afriend  at  a  distance, 
we  yisit  him  in  fiuicy,  at  our  pleasure ;  and 
we  send  our  thouefaAs  to  foreign  scenes  of 
which  we  have  omy  heard,  or  back  to  those 
of  our  childhood.  But  when  we  have  to 
move  our  bodies,  how  great  is  the  contrast  I 
We  bear  the  delay  and  the  labor  of  locomo* 
tion  with  regret,  if  not  with  dissatis&ction 
and  fretfulness.  We  feel  almost  humiliated 
by  the  slow  pace  to  which  our  nature  con- 
fines us,  and  desire  to  increase  it.  The  fleet 
horse  is  unabte  to  satisfy  us,  though  he  fidl 
breathless  in  hb  course  ;  and  we  are  now 
clamorous  at  the  delay  of  our  engineerB,who 
are  studying  to  hasten  their  stc»unboats  be- 
yond twen^  miles  an  hour,  and  their  rail 
can  beyona  f(Hrty. 

The  truth  is,  the  soul  has  yet  to  wait  too 
long,  and  is  still  weary  of  delay.  Let  us  not 
join  in  the  general  demand  for  more  speed, 
which  has  often  no  definite  objects,  neither 
let  us  blame  our  Maker  for  givii^  us  a  cor- 
poreal nature:  but  let  us  remember  the  capa* 
cities  and  interests  of  that  superior  part, 
whose  abilities  we  are  apt  to  overlook  in 
points  of  greater  importance. 

The  first  balloon  ever  planned  is  said  to 
have  been  described  in  1670,  by  Francis 
Lana,  who  proposed  to  have  four  balls  ex- 
hausted of  air,  to  raise  it.  Hydrogen  sns 
being  discovered,  in  1766,  to  be  very  light, 
experiments  were  made  by  Cavallo  in  178:9, 
but  he  could  not  find  a  fit  covering.  In 
the  same  year,  two  brothers  named  Montgol- 
fier,  raised  a  silk  bag  to  the  height  of  36  feet, 
by  heating  the  air  within  with  burning  pa- 
per. They  gradually  made  larger  ones, 
until  they  sent  up  one  117  feet  in  circum- 
ference, 6^000  feet  into  the  air.  Yet  the 
cause  of  the  ascent  was  not  understood. 

Charles  was  the  first  to  send  up  a  hydro- 
gen balloon,  12  feet  in  diameter,  which  rose 
3,123  feet,  disappeared  in  the  clouds,  and  fell 
at  the  distance  of  15  miles.  In  1788  Mont- 
golfier  and  Roger  made  a  balloon  at  Paris, 
and  the  latter  was  the  first  man  who  ever 
ascended  in  one,  though  only  50  feet.  In 
November  of  the  same  year,  Rc^ier  and 
D'Arlandes  ascended  from  the  Castle  of  Nu- 
ette,  and  came  down  safely  after  a  voyage  of 
15  minutes,  though  they  narrowly  esci^ied 


_  burnt.  In  December,Charles  and 
bert  ascended  from  the  Tuiletkes,  in  an  i 
proved  hydroren  balloon,aiid  readied  1^ 
feet.  Descenaing,Robert  stepped  out,w! 
the  balloon  rose  with  Charles  9,000  ' 
but  he  reached  the  ground  again  in 

In  1784  four  men  ascended  together, 
a  complex  balloon,  and  encounter^  da 
whichare  detailed  in  the  British  Cycl 
In  the  following  year JBlanchaid,  after  sereij 
ral  experiments,  unaertook  to  cross  (falj 
British  Chamiel,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Jdfe« 
ries,  an  American,  and  landed  in  France  ia 
an  hour  and  a  half.  The  foilowing  yetf 
Rogier  and  Remain  lost  their  lives  in  at^ 
tempting  to  cross  firom  France  to  F.ngl»irf. 
They  )md  two  balloons,which  were  boiitii 
the  air,  and  the  bodies  of  theunfortonatead* 
venturers  were  dashed  to  the  ground.  Tk 
first  attempts  in  Germany  were  made  by 
Siungius  in  1805.  An  unfortunate  excoh 
sion  was  made  by  Maj<Mr  Money,  from  N(ff- 
wich,  England.  Instead  of  landing  at  Ips- 
wich, as  he  had  intended,  he  was  carried  dj 
a  hurricane  towards  Yarmouth,  and  fell  iato 
the  water  at  the  distance  of  nine  miles  torn 
the  land.  Fortunately  the  balloon  retained 
sufficient  buoyancy  to  keep  a  man  above 
water,  after  being  relieved  of  most  of  his 
weight ;  and  he  was  able  to  retain  his  hold 
to  the  ropes,  until  boats  came  to  his  relief. 

Balloons  and  aerial  voyages  are  now  com- 
mon, and  the  mode  of  filling  balloons  witb 
hydrogen  gas  has  been  witnessed  by  thoiip 
sands.  We  have  thought  our  readers  mi^ 
like  to  read  a  brief  history  of  their  inven- 
tion and  earlv  use. 

The  art  of  making  and  raising  ballooas 
appears  to  have  now  reached  its  point  of 
perfection.  We  have  perhaps  nothing  far- 
ther to  expect,  or  to  desire,  with  any  ta- 
tional  ground,  but  that  some  way  may  be 
devised  to  steer  them  through  the  air.  Sif^ 
nor  Muzzi  has  recently  arrived  in  this  coun- 
try frt>m  Italy,  with  a  model  of  an  invention 
he  made  a  few  years  ago  for  that  purpose. 
We  have  seen  certificates  which  he  bringf 
from  some  of  the  scientific  men  of  Tuscany ; 
but  without  some  other  moving  power  than 
the  mvity  or  levity  of  the  balloon,  it  is  im- 
possible to  move  it  against  any  considera- 
ble wind. 


Rules  for  Preacliiiig. 

BT  AN  imtNOWN  AUTHOR. 

1.  Use  the  mother  speech  and  tone,  widi' 
out  afiectation  or  imitation  of  any  many 
that  you  may  not  seem  to  act  a  comedy> 
instead  of  preaching  a  sermon. 

2.  Clog  not  your  memory  too  much — it 
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ED  exceedingly  hinder  invention,  and  mar 


S.  Be  aave  yen  eye  God^  his  glory^  the 
K)d  of  eoula,  having  the  day  before  maa- 
■ed  self  and  man-pleasing  ague.  This 
Mrt  be  rengwed  fofies  qwHet. 

4.  Take  heed  of  over-wording  anything. 

O.  Let  the  Scriplwra  teadi  yoa  and  not 

MlH. 


A  ChiAeae  Soldier. 

The  sight  of  this  ferocious  coiintenance 
mMit  pemapa  eive  the  reader  a  shudder, 
tftoe  awkward  arms  and  accoutrementS| 
and  certain  peooliar  recollections  associ- 
ated with  them,  did  not  excite  feehngs  of 
a  diflbrent  description.     With  all  that  sav- 
age look,  we  know  that  his  musket  is  only 
a  matchlodc ;  and  at  this  time  of  day  there 
is  something  perfectly  childish  and  ridicu- 
loQB  in  the  idea  of  holding  a  gun  in  one 
band  and  firing  it  with  a  match  in  the  other. 
How  preposteroils  the  expectation  of  re- 
dsting  with  such  arms  the  most  improved  * 
European  musket,  with  the  best  flint  lock 
or  percnanon  cap ! 

But  tiie  Chinese  Soldier  himself  is  as  far 

bdund  the  civilised  Soldier,  as  his  firearms 

I  ire  inferior,  if  we  may  credit  the  accounts 

we  have  firom  difierent  sources.     A  particu- 

>  hr  and  v^y  amusing  introduction  to  the 


tactics  of  the  Celestial  Empire  was  given 
us  three  or  four  years  ago  oy  an  English 
Review,  in  extracts  from  a  French  transla- 
tion of  a  work  by  a  distinguished  military 
writer.  Manv  of  the  words  of  command 
were  followea  by  directions^  instructing 
ho^  Aey  were  to  be  obeyed  m  a  soldier- 
like manner.  We  recollect  examples  like 
the  following : 

^^  Present  arms  !  Bring  up  your  piece 
with  a  quick  motion,  scowl  and  look  fierce, 
to  frighten  the  enemy.  Take  aim !  Bring 
up  the  piece,  look  along  the  barrel,  and  give 
a  yell.  (Poussez  des  cris.) 

^* Handle  matches!  Seize  the  match, 
hold  it  in  readiness,  scowl  and  give  dread- 
ful yeUs.  (Poussez  des  gnmds  cris.") 

Such  a'  picture  of  a  Chinese  army  was 
well  calculated  to  give  an  idea  of  their 
extreme  inferiority;  and  we  recollect  to 
have  made  the  remark  at  the  time,  whidi 
many  others  also  may  have  made :  that  it 
betokened  an  expectation  of  a  conflict 
Tliat  conflict  has  occurred,  and  is  now  past 
How  ridiculous  it  seems,  to  look  at  the 
awkward  soldier  above  depicted,  and  recol- 
lect, that  a  few  thousands  of  such  men  were 
at  one  time  ordered  ^peremptorily,"  to 
have  mercy  no  longer  on  the  English  inva- 
ders, but  to  rouse  up  with  energy  '^  and 
drive  idl  the  red  impa  into  the  sea !" 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  how  sad  it  is  to 
reflect  on  the  ostensible  ground  of  the  war : 
the  claim  of  England  to  carry  on  a  firee  trade 
in  opium,  by  which  millions  of  Chinese  are 
made  victims  of  one  of  the  most  destructive 
of  vices  !  Will  not  such  a  policy  become, 
at  some  ibture  time,  a  subject  of  ffeneral 
coneen  among  civilized  nations,  and  stand 
on  the  same  ground  with  others  forbidden  by 
the  kwB  of  nations  ? 

A  Mammoth  Ox. — One  of  the  finest  ani- 
mals of  this  class  ever  seen  in  this  country, 
was  recentiy  exhibited  in  New  York.  It 
is  seven  years  old,  and  said  to  be  the 
largest  in  the  world — ^wei^hing  nearly  flve 
thousand  pounds,  measunng  twelve  feet 
from  his  horns  to  his  tail,  and  in  girth 
nearly  twenty  feet  Its  color  is  almost  en- 
tirely white,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
black  spots  about  the  neck  and  shoulders. 
This  noble  animal  was  raised  by  E.  H. 
Smith,  Esq.,  of  Smithtown,  L.  I. 

A  Curiosity.  —The  bark  Columbia,  at 
Philadelphia,  fiN>m  the  Mediterranean,  has 
brought  a  Maltese  sheep  as  a  present  from 
the  American  Consul  at  Malta,  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury.  The  animal  b  said 
to  have  a  tail  as  broad  as  a  small  blanket. 
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)  A  Peacock's  Featlier. 

How  beantifal  are  the  colon,  the  shape 

,  and   the  waring  motion !      And  how  the 

>   colors  change  while  it  mores!      Is  there 

',  anythii^  more  ^eaiing  to  the  ejc,  es; 

ci^W  of  a  child  ) 

lliere  are  some  wonderfiil  things  about 
feathers,  which  ought  to  be  explained  to 
tiiose  who  hare  nerer  been  told  the  cause. 
The  fibres  of  most  feathers  slick  together, 
and  so  make  the  whole  look  smooui  and 
connected,  as  if  made  of  one  piece.  If  it 
wete  not  so,  moet  feathers  would  lose 
their  beauty.  This  will  be  uadersteod 
by  obserring  the  lower  parts  of  a  quill, 
where  we  may  find  a  few  fibres  sepa- 
rated and  sticking  out  in  all  directions. 
Each  fibre  of  a  feather  usually  has  two 
rows  of  very  small  hooks  along  the  edges, 
which  catch  in  those  of  the  next,  and  tnuB 
all  are  held  together.  The  hooks  cannot 
be  seen  without  a  microscope.  If  you 
pall  the  fibres,  you  can  separate  than  :  or 
you  may  do  it  by  drawing  a  pin  between 
them.  But  tbey  are  easily  nude  to  hook 
together  again. 

These  hooka  are  of  great  uae  to  the 
birds,  because  they  make  the  feathers 
shed  water.  A  bird,  eren  a  small  one, 
may  be  out  in  the  rain  many  hours  without 
getting  wet  to  the  skin  ;  and  ducks  and 
geese  can  swim  across  a  river  or  pond,  or 
dive  into  the  sea  and  catch  fish,  and  yet 
keep  dry. 

Ostrich  feathers,  however,  are  different 
from  most  others.  They  have  hooks  so 
made  that  tbey  will  not  hold  to  each  other. 
The  fibres,  threfore,  are  always  sepa- 
rate ;  but,  being  slender,  light,  and  very 
long,  they  are  very  graceful  and  much  ad- 
mired. 


In  Wales  there  is  living  an  old  man  aged 

120  years,  baring  been  bom  in  1736;   he 

has  consequently  lived  through  the  reigns 

I   of  the  four  Georees,  William  IV.  and  into 

I   that  of  Queen  Victoria.      His  health  and 

I  faculties  arc  sound,  and  he  fi'equently  walks 

some  miles  to  visit  a  daughter  aged  88. 


These  observations  are  gathoed  &tn 
a  lectqre  by  Dr.  J.  V.  C.  Sidtb,  at  & 
Boston  AtbenBoin. 

Let  us  exunine  the  &milies  of  bmttU, 
They  are  so  organized,  that  in  pnxwitiiii 
to  their  bulk  they  le^^uire  a  prooigiow 
■upirfy  of  air.  The  heart  is  the  only  wp 
cepttble  or^an  in  flies  and  worms;  hit 
their  breathing  o^ana  are  coostraded  n 
are  totally  i^orant. 

But  pertaining  to  that  apparatus,  the  ex- 
istence of  which  cannot  be'queetioned,  ii 
an  immense  number  of  ducts,  denomin^ 
ur  tubes,  coursioE  orer  and  through  entj 
part  of  them,  aistingnishablfl  with  tbe 
naked  eye,  resembling  white  lines.  Itii 
necessary  that  these  be  always  disteadd. 
They  end  generally,  with  open  moutla 
OB  the  side  of  the  body,  and  wheieTct 
there  is  a  ring  or  line,  it  marks  the  pliM 
of  an  air-hole.  In  worms,  it  also  appetn 
necessanr  that  the  air-holes  be  perfecUj 
free  and  open.  The  moment  a  little 
varnish  or  other  glutinous  fluid  is  aMilied, 
ever  so  delicately,  to  the  two  last  holes, 
that  portiwt  towards  die  tall  is.  psraljied. 
By  closing  the  next  two,  anotner  ring  ij 
palsied :  if  all  but  the  two  last  towwdf 
the  head  are  closed,  it  still  lives,  tboiuli 
it  cannot  more  ;  but  when  the  last  of  tae 
series  are  closed,  it  dies  immediately.— 
Experiments  on  the  common  caleipiUu, 
within  ereiy  one's  reach,  will  fully  sub- 
stantiate this  relation. 

Before  insects  wrive  to  their  pafeet 
state  of  existence,  they  are  destined  to  un- 
dergo several  interesting  changes.  First, 
they  an  worms,  ordinarily  of  a  loathsome 
and  disgusting  appearance ;  and  lastlj, 
beautiful  winged  insects,  the  object  of  pe- 
culiar admiration.  While  the  cateqHliU 
crawls  on  his  twenty  or  fifty  feet — under 
its  coarse,  hairy  skin,  it  has  six  legs,  inim* 
itably  folded  next  the  body  j  two  pair 
of  wings,  that  only  require  the  sun's  np 
to  astonish  with  the  beauty  of  their  color- 
ing; and  a  proboscis  nicely  packed 
away,  to  sip  the  honey  which  will  be  it> 
future  food,  it  seeks  a  quiet,  safe  and 
warm  retreat.  The  old  covering  becomes 
dry  and  dark ;  the  fluids  cease  to  circu- 
'  late  in  it,  and  gradually,  as  the  legs  tnd 
wings  gain  freedom  within,  they  push  it 
entirely  off;  thus  disentangled,  it  flits  afn]' 
on  its  untired  wings,  from  flower  to 
flower. — Whilst  the  slough  or  skin  WU 
'^'7^'%)  the  wonn  breathed,  as  it  did  be- 
fore, through  the  old  skin.  Insects,  it  is 
supposed,  never  breathe  by  the  mouth. 
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FidieB  are  without  lungs,  and  yet  they 
leqoire  a  constant  supply  of  air,  thougk 
in  a  lesser  quantity  toaU'  animals  with  a 
double  heart.  Such  is  their  peculiarity  of 
stracture,  that  they  breathe  a  mixture  of 
air  uid  water  together.  The  gills  enable 
them  to  perform  this  process.  Deprive 
water  of  its  air,  and  the  fish  dies  as  soon 
as  it  would  out  of  water.  Close  its  mouth 
with  twine,' and  the  gills  no  kmger  perform 
their  office.  The  free  exposure  of  gills  to 
the  water  is  not  sufficient;  it  is  nececsary 
to  propel  the  water  through  them  forcibly. 
If  the  fe^ery  gills  of  a  small  perch 
could  be  unfolded  and  spread,  it  is  not  im- 
prdbable  that  they  would  cover  a  square 
yard.  This  witt  not  appear  so  extraordi- 
nary, when  it  is  rec^lected  that  the 
nerve  in  a  dog's  nose  is  spread  into  so  thin 
a  web,  that  it  is  computed  to  be  four  yards 
square.  Observe  the  wonderful  economy 
(»  nature ;  this  w.eb  is  so  rolled  up,  like  a 
roll  of  parchment,  that  it  could  be  packed 
in  ft  lady's  thimble.  Nearly  one  third  of 
all  the  blood  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
air,  in  the  gills,  at  the  same  time*  The 
fish  draws  in  a  mouthful  of  water,  and 
with  a  quick  motion  of  closing  the  jaws, 
drives  it  through  the  gills.  Let  the  jaws 
be  propped  asunder,  so  that  no  force  can 
be  exerted,  and  death  speedily  ensues. 


NEWS  AND  MISCELLANIES. 


The  Report  of  the  U.  S  Exploring  Expeditioa 
vriH  Boon  be  published.  A  ftpecimen  has  alreadj 
smeared,  which  presents  us  with  a  beautiful  pas^ 
vA  highly  finished  enerayings.  We  hope  the 
lai^  amount  of  Taluable  inionnation  which  the 
woik  must  contain,  wiU  be  dul^  appreciated  and 
widely  circulated.  It  is  a  duty  in  men  of  wealth 
to  puiehase  works  like  this,  for  their  families  and 
£>r  public  libraries,  in  their  towns  and  villages. 

An  English  church  has  been  erected  and  conse- 
eiated  in  the  Island  of  Malta,  near  the  spot  where 
the  Apostle  Paul  is  supposed  to  have  "got  safe  to 
land^  after  his  shipwreck.  It  was  bnilt  by  Ade- 
laide, the  Queen  Dowaeer. 

A  Savings  Bank  was  first  estiblished  in  France 
in  1818.  Is  England  the  beginning  was  made  two 
years  earlier,  and  they  increased  much  faster.  In 
riance  three  hundred  and  sixty  millions  of  fiancs 
are  now  deposited  in  those  institutions.  Confidence 
in  them  continues  to  increase :  but  in  times  of  com- 
motion large  sums  are  drawn  out  by  the  depositors. 

W0Oden  SiHvons  and  Pea  Soup. 

A  Professor  of  a  College  was  sent  west  on  a  sur- 
veying excursion,  and  took  with  him  a  younger 
brother,  and  a  man  as  his  hunter.  They  appear 
to  have  been  a  good-natured  party,  and  ready  for 
a  joke.  One  day  they  had  a  pot  of  pea  soup  on  the 
fire,  when  the  professor,  retiirniog  from  making 
some  observations,  saw  his  companions  privately 
engaged  in  making  small  wooden  spoons  with  their 


pen-knives,  which  they  concealed  on  obeervinK 
Lino,  exchanging  significant  looks  with  each  oilier. 
He  instantly  saw  tliron^h  their  plap,  which  was 
to  provide  themselves  with  utensils  with  Which 
"  they  mix ht  dip  up  the  soup  at  dinner  time,  lea;7iiig 
him  to  look  on,  with  nothing  to  eat  with :  for  he 
BOW  recollected  that  he  also  was  furnished  only 
with  a  penknife.  Saying  nothing,  h&  sauntered 
down  to  the  lake,  and  picked  up  a  laige  muscle 
shell.  Then  cutting  a  small  stick,  and  splitting  it 
about  an  inch  at  one  end,  he  put  them  both  into 
his  pocket.  When  dinner  was  announced,  his  two 
companions  gravely  opened  their  penknives,  and 
for  a  while  amused  themselves  in  stabbing  the  peas 
which  swam  in  the  sou^,  in  which  he  as  gravely 
imitated  them.  Expecting  to  suiprise  him,  they 
soon  produced  their  little  wooden  spoons,  and 
flourishing  them  in  the  air  in  triumph,  vnth  a  loud 
hurra,  began  to  use  them  in  dipping  up  the  fluid 
as  expeditiously  as  possible.  The  professor  coolly 
drew  forth  his  hnse  muscle  shell  and  stick,  and, 
fitting  them  togetner,  began  to  ladle  up  the  soup. 
The  hunter  and  the  graduate  stopped  in  utter 
amazement,  and,  with  their  spoons  suspended  htlf 
way  to  their  mouths,  gazed  at  the  quiet  Professor, 
who,  without  uttering  a  word  or  changing  a  fea- 
ture, diligently  plied^  the  shell.  In  a  few  moments 
every  pea  had  vanished,  and  the  hunter,  as  he 
held  his  empty  spoon,  confessed  he  had  been  fi^ly 
out-manoeuvred. 


Meral  and  Fhrsleal  Benefits  of  SiagiBc. 

Extracts  from  a  report  presented  to  a  School 
Committee,  on  Vocal  Afusic : 

"  The  practice  of  Vocal  Music  necessarily  afilbcts 
tlie  moral  character.  It  counteracts  the  irrita- 
tions, the  jealousies,  and  in  general,  all  the  evil 
passions  to  which  cnildren  are  liable ;  and  tends 
to  dispel  many  of  the  unfavorable  influences  to 
which  they  are-  exposed.  Two  voices  cannot 
well  be  united  in  singing  the  same  strain,  while 
the  two  breasts  are  embittered  against  each  other; 
and  opposite  feelings  cannot  long  exist  in  exercise 
between  two  persons  engaged  in  such  an  employ- 
ment The  attempt  to  produce  vocal  harmony, 
and  the  harmony  when  produced,  alike  fiivor  har- 
mony of  feeling,  and  thus  by  the  laws  of  sym- 
pathy, the  more  the  number  of  individuals  is 
mcreased,  the  more  powerful  is  the  efiect  upon 
each.  It  is  certainly  desirable  that  a  moral  power, 
able  to  produce  such  effects,  should  not  be  excludea 
from  our  common  schools,  but  should  be  there, 
daily  exercising  its  salutary  influence. 

**The  physical  exercise  of  singing  has  been 
decided  to  be  beneficial  to  the  health  and  consti- 
tution j  and,  that  the  intellectual  powers  toBj  be 
called  mto  exercise  by  this  branch  of  instmction. 
no  one  can  doubt,  after  witnessing  a  course  or 
lessons  on  the  plans  now  in  practice. 

**  What  nation  can  be  named,  in  ancient  or 
modem  history,  which  has  not  received  benefit 
fin^m  its  use,  or  injury  from  its  abuse  ?  What 
objector  can  deny,  that  sounds  as  simple  as  those 
wnich  proceed  from  the  oaten  reed  of  the  Arcadian 
Shepherd,  have  often  tranquillized  his  fears  of  future 
sorrow,  or  dispelled  the  gloom  of  the  present  1 
Then  let  him  not  disparage  or  deny  to  the  young 
the  kind  influences  of  tluit  art,  which,  even  in  a 
simple  guise,  first  visited  the  sweet  Psalmist  of 
Israel  in  his  retirement,  and  aided  him  not  only  to 
pour  out  his  sublimest  strains  of  gratitude  and 
praise,  but  prepared  him  for  that  throne  from 
which  he  could  rehearse  to  mankind  the  poetry 
and  music  he  had  composed  in  youth  and  soUtude." 
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FABLES. 

Ihmtlntri^fivm  tite  S^pmuh  of  5(MNWMy». 

Tli«  Porter. 

TTpon  my  neck  I  wear  a  pack, 
Half  on  my  breast,  half  on  my  back : 
Loaded  with  fiiults ;  and  there  you'll  find 
My  fHends  before,  my  own  behind. 
'Neath  such  a  burthen  each  man  labors, 
And  sees  no  faults  except  his  neighboxB. 

TMe  Slieep  and  tbe  Stag. 

A  stag  begged  of  a  sheep  one  day, 
A  loan  of  grain,  and  said,  "  PU  pay : 
But,  if  my  word  you  choose  to  doubt, 
m  bring  a  friend  who'll  see  me  out-* 
A  trusty  friend,  both  rich  and  true, 
Wholl  do  just  what  he  says  he'll  do." 
**  And  who  is  he  ?"  inquired  the  sheep. 
"  My  comrade  wolf— his  word  hell  keep.'* 
"  The  wolf,  indeed !  you  must  be  dull, 
To  think  me  quite  so  great  a  fool  1 
No  other  way  the  debt  to  meet? 
I  think  rd  rather  keep  my  wheat 
Poor  surety  to  meddle  with : 
Tour  friend,  the  wolf's  two  rows  of  teeth. 
And  your  long  legs,  to  run  away— 
ril  wait  awhile  for  better  pay." 
Mo&AL.— If  lenders  would  but  stop  a  space. 
And  look  their  borrowers  in  the  face, 
Twould  check  the  deadly  plague  of  debt, 
Which  nothing  else  has  curea  as  yet 

Niglit. 

Wrom  the  Bpftniah  or  Hcrodia,  a  Mejdean  Poet 
O  who  can  see,  in  tranquil  night, 

The  planets  in  their  courses  roll. 
But  melancholy,  sad  delight, 

Ajid  solemn  fear  o'erwhelm  his  soul? 

Within  me  cries  poor  human  pride : 
Ah !  thus  ye'U  wheel,  and  thus  illume 

Immensitjr's  domains  so  wide. 
When  I  lie  silent  in  the  tomb  I 

But  no !  for  sterpi  resistless  fats 
Condemju  your  light  to  darkness  too ; 

And  time  will  close  your  short'niog  date, 
And  quench  £»r  aye  your  brilliant  hut. 

But,  conqueror  of  earth  and  time, 
OotliTing  Mch  decaying  world, 

My  soul,  from  loftier  sphere  sublime. 
And  see  your  oibs  in  ruin  hnrl'd. 
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THE    CHUPCH    OF    EPWORTH: 
THE  BIRTH  PLACE  OF  JOHN  WESLEY. 


a  tnarket  town  in  England, 
i  nonh-west  IVom  London  It 
i  "  B  long  slra^^ling  village, 
luniry.  possessing  liillg  or  -- 


t'lie  inliabilanis,  who  a 


hWes- 


lev.  .  , 

of  bia  leliera  to  bare  numbered  in  bis  time 
enoo,  do  not  exceed  1500  a  i  ihe  present  day. 
They  ate  chitfly  engaged  in  the  culiivaiion  of 
Rax  and  hemp,  and  in  tbe  mauufaciuTe  of 
lacking  and  bagging. 

The  Ber.  Samuel  Wesley  (the  faiher  of 
bim  wbo  is  distinguished  as  the  founder  of 
the  Methodiit  detiomioatioa  of  Chriitisins) 
WM  presented  lu  the  rectory  of  Epworth  in 
lfi93.  and  fulfilled  iis  duties  forty  years.  The 
piol  giTci  us  a  view  of  bia  churcb,  near  his 
residence,  tbe  birth-place  oi  bis  Hin,  who 
preached  in  the  same  church  several  limes  in 
the  course  of  tbe  summer  aucceeding  bis  ordi- 
uiion.  He  was  afterwards  curaie  of  tbe 
neighboring  pariah  of  Wiouie,  under  bis  fa- 
ther. 

Tbe  elder  Wesler  died  .April  S5th,  1735  ; 
ud  bis  two  sons.  Joon  end  Chailet,  wbo  bi- 
tnded  his  bedside,  witnessed  a  scene  of  un- 
common p«mce,  reiignaiion  and  hope.    Some 


of  hii  last  eipressions,  which  hare  been  pi»  \ 

served,  arc  sufficient  indication  of  the  erafr  > 

(reliral  sentiments  and  practical  piety  in  wbieh  ' 

bis  children  must   bave  been  educated.     The  \ 
Sunday  School  Advocate,  Vol.  2,  No.  1,  i 

tains  more  particulars  [ban  we  have  room  liir  ' 

at  tbia  lime.  ' 

After  the  death  of  his  father,  the  Rev.  Jdin  | 

V'esley  uccsMonaliy  fisited  bis  native  village,  > 

and  preached    iti  his  faiber's  church,  in  toe  ' 

years  1742,  '43,  and  '52,  as  welearn  from  bis  \ 

own  accounts,  which  give  the  subjects  of  bia  i 

discourses,  and  some  further  parUculara.     To  ' 

oae  wbo  appreciates  the  good  and  ezienaive  \ 

inOuences  of  Methodism  in  our  own  connuy,  i 

the  bumble  scene  represented  above  cannot  ' 

fail  to  present  much  interest.    Under  a  peca-  \ 

liar  organiiaiion,  which  has  proved  in  manr  i 

poinia  well  adapted  lo  praciiral  operation  ana  ' 

effect,  tbe  Methodist  aocieiy  has  rapidly  ex-  | 

tended    through   the  United   Siaiea,  and  out-  ' 

numbers  almost  every  other.    Theii  preachen  ' 

ere  sent  at  tbe  direction  of  the  General  Con-  ' 

ference,  which  assigns  each  loa  new  scene  of  ( 

labor  every  two  yenra,  keeping  them  all  in  a  ' 

ataie  of  Dnceriaioiy  respecting   tbe    future,  \ 

favorable  in  some  reapects  to  uatinng  labor  i 
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and  self-denial.  They  bare  bot  low  salaries 
to  rely  upon ;  but  provision  is  made  for  their 
decent  support  in  case  of  disability  in  the  ser- 
vice. At  the  same  time,  the  preacher  is  as- 
sisted by  a  thorough,  efficient,  and  all-pervad- 
ing system  of  organization,  which  not  only 
prepares  the  ground,  but  co-operates  in  its 
cultivation. 

Under  such  an  organization,  the  society  has 
extended  its  strong  hands  to  almost  every  city, 
village  and  hamlet  in  the  country  ;  and  there 
its  manly  and  devoted  members,  with  the 
Bible  in  one  hand,  and,  bv  turns,  the  hammer, 
the  plough,  and  the  sickle  in  the  other,  have 
soon  erected  the  school-house  and  the  church, 
and  at  length  formed  the  neighborhood  and 
the  village,  where  they  first  pitched  a  tent 
among  the  trees,  and  startled  the  forest  by 
their  prayers  and  hymns.  And  now,  having 
spread  their  sails  for  distant  countries,  they 
are  teaching  the  African,  the  distant  islander, 
and  the  Indian  of  Oregon,  the  arts  of  civili- 
zation with  the  truths  of  the  gospel.  In  the 
meantime,  they  join  hands  with  those  of  all 
denominations  who  labor  to  send  the  Bible 
throujfh  the  world. 

Referring  the  reader  again  to  the  print  at 
the  head  of  this  article,  we  would  direct  his 
attention  to  the  aged  tree  which  stands  on  the 
right  side  of  the  church.  It  was  planted  by 
the  elder  Wesley's  own  jiand.  T)r.  Clark, 
who  visited  the  spot  in  1 821,  says  it  was  then 
two  fathoms  (six  feet)  in  firth,  but  growing 
hollow,  and  likely,  in  a  few  years,  to  have 
neither  root  nor  branch.  Not  so  with  the  sys- 
tem founded  by  the  son. 

The  lAke  and  City  of  Tiberias. 

[Concluded,] 

In  the  first  number  of  the  American  Penny 
Magazine,  we  gave  a  print  representing  the 
city  of  Tiberias  and  the  adjacent  part  of  the 
lake,  which  is  mentioned  in  Scripture  also 
under  the  names  of  Cinneroth,  and  Gennesa- 
reth,  and  the  Sea  of  Graliiee.  As  the  Savior 
was  bom  near  its  banks,  in  Nazareth,  and 
most  of  the  early  scenes  of  his  life  on  earth 
occurred  on  its  shores  or  upon  its  waters,  the 
whole  region  is  replete  with  interest. 

It  is  but  within  a  few  years  that  we  have 
begun  to  receive  those  minute  descriptions 
respecting  it,  from  such  sources  as  we  could 
rely  upon,  as  we  all  have  naturally  desired. 
But  the  lake  and  its  vicinity  have  now  been 
visited  bv  many  of  our  countrymen,  whose 
writings  have  furnished  us  with  much  of  the 
information  necessary  to  satisfy  our  curiosity. 
Finailv,  the  work  of  Professor  Robinson  ap- 
peared, in  1841,  with  a  surpiising  amount  of 
the  most  precise  and  appropriate  facts,  relat- 
ing to  all  parts  of  his  extensive  route,  with  an 
hundred  pa^s  or  more  on  this  laKe  and  its 
environs.  One  of  the  excellencies  of  the  work 
is,  that,  in  addition  to  the  observations  and 
reflections  of  the  author,  and  his  learned  and 
experienced  companion  Mr.  Smith,  long  a 
missionary  in  Palestine,  it  gives  us  brief  ac- 
counts of  the  visits  and  remarks  of  all  the  re- 
spectable   preceding    travellers  whose  wri* 


tin^ps  have  been  published,  with  all  important 
notices  of  the  places  visited,  from  the  earliest 
records  to  later  times.  Thus  the  reader  has 
the  satisfaction  of  feeline  that  he  has  in  bis 
hand,  though  an  abridgeu,  a  complete  library 
of  the  history  of  Palestine.  It  may  be  that 
some  of  our  readers,  who  have  time  and  dis- 
position to  devote  to  the  perusal  of  such  a 
Dook,  have  not  yet  availed  themselves  of  its 
treasures.  If  our  recommendation  should 
have  any  weight  in  inducing  them  to  procure 
and  peruse  it,  we  should  feel  confident  of  re- 
ceiving their  thanks  for  the  pleasure  and  bene- 
fit they  would  receive  from  it. 

It  is  now  so  easy  and  safe  to  visit  the  Holy 
Land,  the  voyage  and  a  journey  may  be  made 
in  so  short  a  lime,  at  so  little  expense,  and 
with  all  the  advantages  of  excellent  travel- 
lers* guide-books,  and  improved  accommoda- 
tions at  some  of  the  principal  points,  that 
many  of  our  readers  may  hereafter  find  them- 
selves on  that  interesting  tour :  perhaps  some 
of  those  who  now  least  expect  it  A  ship 
might  sail  from  New  York,  on  a  course  near- 
ly east,  and,  passing  through  the  straits  of 
Gibraltar,  with  very  little  change  of  latitude, 
in  six  or  seven  weeks  cast  anchor  at  Tyre, 
Bey  rout,  or  Joppa. 

We  proceed  with  our  extracts  from  **  Bib- 
lical Researches,"  vol.  3,  p.  253,  beginning 
where  we  stopped  in  our  first  number:  on  the 
descent  of  the  hill  behind  the  town  of  Tibe- 
rias. 

**  Here  we  had  our  first  sight  of  the  terrors 
of  an  earthquake,  in  the  prostrate  walls  of  the 
town,  now  presenting  little  more  than  a  heap 
of  ruins.  At  three  o  clock  we  were  opposite 
the  gate  on  the  west;  and,  keeping  along  be- 
tween the  wall  and  the  numerous  threshing- 
floors  still  in  operation,  we  pitched  our  tent 
ten  minutes  later,  on  the  shore  of  the  lake 
south  of  the  city. 

"Tiberias  (in  Arabic  'Tubariyeh'}  lies  di- 
rectlv  upon  the  shore,  at  a  point  wnere  the 
heights  retire  a  little,  leaving  a  narrow  strip, 
not  exattly  of  plain,  but  of  undulating  land, 
nearly  two  miles  in  length,  along  the  lake. 
Back  of  t^»is  the  mountain  ridge  rises  steeply. 
The  town  is  situated  near  the  northern  end  of 
this  tract,  in  the  form  of  a  narrow  parallelo- 
gram, about  half  a  mile  long— surrounded, 
towards  the  land,  by  a  thick  wall,  once  not 
far  from  twenty  feet  high,  with  towers  at 
regular  intervals.  Towards  the  sea,  the  city 
is  open.  The  castle  is  an  irregular  mass  of 
building  at  the  N.  W.  corner.  The  wall.*  of 
the  town,  as  we  have  seen,  were  thrown  down 
by  the  eanhquaxeof  January  1st,  1837,  and 
not  a  finger  has  as  yet  been  raised  to  build 
them.  In  some  parts  they  were  still  stand- 
ing, though  with  breaches:  but  from  every 
quarter,  foot-paths  led  over  the  ruins  into  the 
city.  The  castle  also  suffered  greatly ;  very 
many  of  the  houses  were  destroyed— -indeed, 
very  few  remained  without  mjury.  Several 
of  the  minarets  were  thrown  down ;  only  a 
slender  one,  of  wood,  had  escaped.  We  enter- 
ed the  town  directly  from  our  tent,  over  the 
prostrate  wall,  and  made  our  way  through  the 
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streets,  in  the  midst  of  the  sad  desolation. — 
Many  of  the  hooses  had  heen  rebuilt,  in  tho 
roost  hasty  and  temporary  manner.  The 
whole  town  made  upon  us  the  impression  of 
being  the  most  mean  and  miserable  place  we 
had  vet  yisited-^  picture  of  disgusting  filth 
and  nrightful  wretchedness. 

**The  Jews  occupy  a  quarter  in  the  middle 
of  the  town,  adjacent  to  the  lake.  This  was 
ionnerly  surrounded  by  a  wail  with  k  single 
sate,  wnich  was  closed  every  night.  .  We 
foand  many  Jews  in  the  streets ;  but,  although 
I  addressed  several  of  them  in  German,  I 
coold  get  only  a  few  words  in  reply — enough 
to  make  out  that  they  were  chiefiy  from  Rus- 
sian Poland,  and  could  not  speak  German. 
•  *  «  •  Tiberias  and  Safed  are  the  two 
bolv  cities  of  the  modern  Jews  in  ancient 
Galilee — like  Jerusalem  and  Hebron  in  Judea. 
This  place  retains  something  of  its  former  re- 
nown for  Hebrew  learning :  and,  before  the 
earthquake,  there  were  here  two  Jewish 
schools.  Upon  this  people,  it  is  said,  fell  here 
in  Tiberias  the  chief  weight  of  the  earth* 
qoake,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  hundreds 
who  there  perished  were  Jews.'*  [  A  note  says 
7U)  oat  of  !^500.  A  similar  destructive  earth- 
quake happened  in  1759.] 

**  A  Muhammedan,  with  whom  my  com* 
nnion  fell  into  conversation  at  the  threshing 
floor,  related  that  he  and  four  others  were  re- 
tumiog  down  the  mountain,  on  the  west  of 
the  city,  in  the  afternoon  when  the  earth- 
quake occurred.  All  at  once  the  earth  opened 
and  clewed  again,  and  two  of  his  companions 
disappeared.  He  ran  home  affrighted,  and 
found  that  his  wiie,  mother,  and  two  others 
in  the  family,  had  perished.  On  digging, 
next  day,  where  his  two  companions  had  dis- 
appeared, they  were  found  dead  in  a  stand- 
ing posture. 

•    •    «     •    CI  Q\o^  oQ  the  shore,  in  the 

northern  part  of  the  town,  is  the  church  dedi- 
eited  to  Ht.  Peter— a  loug,  narrow,  vaulted 
building,  rude  and  without  taste,  which  has 
sometimes  been  compared,  not  inaptly,  to  a 
boat  turned  upside  down.  ♦  •  ♦  •  • 
Passing  out  of  the  city  again  to  our  tent,  we 
kept  on  southward  along  the  lake,  to  visit  the 
celebrated  warm  baths.  On  the  way  are 
many  traces  of  ruins,  evidently  belonging  to 
the  ancient  city,  and  showing  that  it  was 
situated  here,  or  at  least  extended  much  fux^ 
ther  than  the  modem  town  in  that  direction.** 

The  baths  are  then  described — many  of 
which  are  ancient,  others  now  in  use  by  the 
common  people,  and  a  large  one  erected  by 
Ibrahim  Facha.  The  water  is  at  the  tem- 
perature of  144''  Fahrenheit.  The  baths  are 
mentioned  by  Pliny  and  the  Talmud.  Vespa- 
sian had  a  fortified  camp  there.  The  next 
mention  made  of  the  baths  is  in  the  time  of 
the  Crusades,  by  Benjamin  Tudela. 

"  The  lake  is  full  of  fish,  of  various  kinds. 
We  had  no  difficulty  in  procurmg  an  abun- 
dant supply  for  our  evenin|;  and  mominff 
meal,  and  found  them  delicate  and  welt 
flavored.  The  fishing  ia  carried  on  only  firom 
the  shore. 


'<  The  view  of  the  lake  from  Tiberias  em- 
braces its  whole  extent,  except  the  south-west 
extremity.  The  entrance  ot  the  Jordan  from 
the  north  was  distinctly  visible,  bearing  N.  fi. 
"by  N.  with  a  plain  extending  from  it  east- 
wards. Farther  west,  Safed  was  also  seen, 
N.  6  deg.  W.  Upon  the  eastern  shore  the 
mountain,  or  rather  the  wall  of  high  table 
land,  rises  with  more  boldness  than  on  the 
western  side,  and  two  deep  ravines  are  seen 
breaking  down  through  to  the  lake.  The 
view  of  the  southern  end  of  the  lake  is  cut  off 
by  a  high  promontory  of  the  western  moun- 
tain, which  4)rqjects  ccmsiderably,  not  fkt  be- 
yond the  hot  springs. 

'*  The  winter  is  apparently  much  more  se- 
vere and  longer  at  Tiberias  than  at  Jerico ; 
and  even  snow  sometimes,  though  very  rarely, 
falls."  [  Professor  Robinson  states,  with  confi- 
dence, that  the  lake  is  considerably  lower 
than  the  surface  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
thinks  that  the  climate  there,  as  well  as  at 
Jerico,  is  consequently  much  warmer  than  it 
would  otherwise  be.  Scattered  palm-trees 
are  seen,  and  some  indigo  is  cultivated,  aa 
well  as  tobacco,  wheat,  millet,  barlgr,  grapes, 
and  a  few  vegetables,  and  melons  of  the  finest 
quality.]  «*  The  rocks  there  are  basalt,  and  also 
at  the  north  end  of  the  lake,  though  limestone 

{)revails  elsewhere  on  the  shores.  The  eer- 
iest mention  we  find  of  the  city  of  Tiberias 
is  in  the  New  Testament-— John  6  :  S^,  23  ; 
and  21 :  1 ;  and  next  Josephus,  who  tells  us 
it  was  founded  by  Herod  Antipas,  on  the  lake 
of  Gennesareth,  near  the  warm  baths  of  Am- 
maus,  and  named  in  honor  of  his  patron,  the 
Emperor  Tiberias.  The  Rabbins  say  it  stood 
on  tne  site  of  Rakkath,  and  Jerome  says  it 
was  first  called  Chinnereth." 


A  Word  to  the  Dejected. — ^Ah !  that  I 
could  be  beard  by  all  dejected  souls !  I 
would  cry  to  them,  "  lift  up  your  heads 
and  confide  still  in  the  future,  and  believe 
that  it  is  never  too  late  !  See,  I  too  was 
bowed  down  by.  long  suffering,  and  old  age 
had,  moreover,  overtaken  roe,  and  I  be- 
lieved that  all  my  strength  had  vanished — 
that  my  life  and  my  sufilerings  were  in 
vain — and  behold  !  my  head  has  again 
been  lifted  up,  my  heart  appeased,  my  soul 
strengthened — and  now,  in  my  fiftieth  year, 
I  advance  into  a  new  future,  attended  by 
all  that  life  has  beautiful  and  worthy  of 
love.'' 

The  change  in  my  soul  has  enabled  me 
better  to  comprehend  life  and  suffering,  and 
I  am  now  firmly  conviuced  that  *<  there  is 
DO  fruitless  suffering,  and  that  no  virtuous 
endeavor  is  vain.'' 

Winter  days  and  nights  may  bury  be- 
neath their  pall  of  snow  the  sown  com,  but 
when  the  spring  arrives,  it  will  be  found 
equally  true,  that  <<  there  ffrows  much  bread 
in  the  winter  night"—- Imf  Bremer, 
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THE  STORMY  PETREL,  OR  MOTHER  CARVS  CHICKEN. 


Every  person  who  has  any  Bssociatinns 
i   cornected  wilh  ihe  sea,  will   probably   find 
n  awakenpd  by  ihe  first  stnht  of  ihis 

>  priDt  This  bird,  Email  as  it  is,  is  onen  the 
)  only  object  that  fixes  the  altenlion  of  the 
j  sailor  or  Ihe  passengeron  ihe  ocean.  Wilh 
)  the  wide  expanse  of  water  around  him,  and 

vaulted  sky  above,  Ibere  is  often 
I  nothing  to  break  the  unirarmily  of  the 
^  scene,  except  the  rapid  (lighl,  and  (lie 
I  various  busy  roovemeots  of  ibis  singular 
;  bird. 

The  Shearwater,    (as  be  ts    sometimes 

!  called.)    is  perhaps    regarded    with    morn 

j  BuperatiliouB  feelings    than    any  other   of 

lynged    tribe,  which   the   sailor    en- 

I  counters.       This    may  be    atlributed     to 

[  more  than  one  ciicumstance.      Wilson  in- 

fttee,    that    it  is  partly   owing  lo  tbeir 

ig  "habited  in  mourning,"  and  partly 

)  also    to    the  common    ignorance  of  their 

nestling  places,  as  well  as  the  fact,  that 

they    are    usually    seen    only    before    or 

I  during  storms.     To  these  it  may  be  added, 

it  they  are  usually  eil-nl,  and   are  sel- 

l  dom    visible  at  a  distance,   so   that    their 

approach  and  departure  are  nnt  observed. 

I  They  are  here,  and  they  are  gune,  wiihout 

>  appearing  to  come  or  to 
I  ally  Ihe  case,  when  ignorance  le 
'  cancy  lo  be  supplied,  iniagini 
,  the  assisiance  of  superEtition,  ai 
I  place  of  knowledge.  The  sailors  whisper 
,  lo  us,  that  ibe  bird  brings  ill  omens,  and 
J  that  there  are  mysierips  connected  wilh  it, 
I  which  make  it  an  unwelcome  companion 
'  on  the  dangerous  ocean.  There  are  also 
j  other  peculiarities  in  its  habJls,  particu- 
i  larly  the  way  in  which  il  uses  its  feet  upon 
{  the  water.  Il  of^en  hangs  down  its  legs 
J  as  it  descends,  as  if  about  to  pick  np 
I  some  floating  object  with  its  toes;  then 
I  on  touching  the  surface,  it  rises  again  wilh 

a  bound,  sometimes   repeating    the  move- 


As  is  gener- 


ment  several  times  as  if  walking  or  leap-  ! 

ing  on  the  liquid  suface,  with  no  apparent  I 
aid  from  its  wings.  The  breadth  of  'a*  ) 
webbed  feet,  in  fuct,  and  the  lightness  of  j 
its  body,  enable  it  almost  to  walk  upon  the  ) 
sea. 

Bui  the  researches  of  Ecientjfic  ob-  ( 
servers,  have  eMplained  ihe  chief  mystery  ) 
connected  with  the  petrel,  lis  nests  hsve  ' 
been  found  in  thousands  on  the  coasts  of  ) 
several  of  the  principal  West  Inilii  [ 
Islands,  Florida,  New  Zealand,  and  other  | 
countries,  so  that  ibe  old  sailor  story,  of  . 
their  hatching  their  eggs  under  theit  | 
wings,  is  ex]ilodj?d  forever.  They  fly  i 
about  by  day  in  search  of  food,  and  are  ' 
able  to  peform  almost  incredible  joumies  '. 
without  losing  their  reckoning,  or  the  \ 
power  to  return  home  at  night.  It  is  only  ) 
during  Ihe  hours  of  darkness,  that  ikcj 
feed  their  young,  which  ihey  nurture  in  | 
nests  formed  in  the  crevices  of  rocks. 
The  food  which  they  furnifih  them  is  said  ■ 
to  be  an  oily  subslance  secreted  by  the  pa-  / 
rent. 

It  seems  necessary,  however,  to  pre-  i 
Bunrte,  that  many  of  this  species  of  birds  : 
must  be  lost  wande™  ""  •'■'■  ~"— "  ■•  ■ 
ihey  are  met  with 
land. 

THE  BREAD  FBUIT  TREE. 

The  vegetable  productions  from  which  ) 
the  Polynesians  derive  a  great  part  of  their  J 
Bubdistence  arenuinerous,  varied,  and  veiu-  ) 
able  ;  amongihese,  the  first  that  demands  no-  J 
ticeisihe  bread-fruit  tree,  arfoearpu*,  being  ) 
in  greater  abundance  and  in  more  general  < 
use  than  any  olher.  The  tree  is  large  anil  \ 
umbrageous  ;  the  bark  is  light-colored  and  ( 
rough  :  the  trunk  is  sometimes  two  or  ihrte  } 
,  feet  in  diameter,  and  rises  from  tweirf 
twenty  feel  without  a  branch.  The  ouil 
of  Ihe  tree  is  remarkably    beautiful,   ihs  ( 
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',  leaves  are  broad,  and  indeined  somewhat 
like  those  of  the  fig-tree,  frequently  twelve 

',  or  eighteen  inches  long,  and  raiber  thick,  of' 
a  dark  green  color,  with  a  surf^ice  glossy  as 

;  thai  of  the  richest  evergreen,  (See  cut  p.  8,) 
The  fruit    is  generally  circular  or  oval, 


ndian 


covered  with  a  roughish  rind,  which 
J  is  marked  with  small  square  or  lozenge- 
I  shapi^l  divisions,  having  each  a  small  eleva- 
)  tion  in  the  uenire,  and  is  ai  first  of  a  light 
)  pea-green  colour;  subseqnenlly  it  changes  to 
(  brown,  and  when  fully  ripe,  assumes  a  rich 
}  yellow  ting:e.  Il  is  attached  to  the  small 
)  branches  of  the  tree  by  a  short  thick  sialk, 
^  and  hangs  either  singly  or  in  clusters  of  two 
i  or  three  together.  The  pulp  is  soft;  in  the 
(  centre  there  is  a  hard  kind  of  core  extending 
i  from  ihe  stalk  to  the  crown,  around  which  a 
(  few  itnperf.rct  seeds  are  formed. 
>  There  is  nothmg  very  pleasing  in  the 
J  blossom;  but  a  stalely  tree,  clothed  with 
;  dark  shining  leaves,  and  loaded  with  many 
(  hundreds  of  large  light-green  or  ycllowisn 
;  colored  fruit,  is  one  of  the  most  spkndid  and 
'  beautiful  ohji'cis  lo  be  m^  wiih  among  the 
'(  rich  and  diversified  scenery  of  a  Tahiliaa 
J  landscape.  Two  or  three  of  these  trees  are 
}  often  3?en  growing  aroimd  a  rustic  cottage, 
',  and  emVnvdring  it  with  their  interwoven 
5  and  prolific  branches.  The  tree  Is  propa- 
I  ga-i  by  shoots  from  the  root ;  il  brars  in 
[  about  five  years,  and  will  probably  continue 
'  bearing  fifty  or  aitty. 
\  Thi  bread-frnit  is  never  eaten  raw,  ex- 
'i  cept  by  pigs ;  the  natives,  however,  have 
;  several  ra^:thodsofdressingit  When  trav- 
'  !  eliing  on  a  journey,  they  often  roast  itintho 
t  flimeor  embers  of  a  wood-fire  and,  peel- 
;  hi  ofi  the  rind,  eat  the  fruit ;  this  mode  of 
;  dre-ts  ng  is  called  tana  pa,  cru^t  or  shell 
J  roasting.  Sometimes,  when  thus  dressed,  it 
I  'a  immersed  in  a  stream  of  water,  and  when 
i  completely  saturated,  forms  a  soft,  sweet, 
)  spongy  pulp,  or  sort  of  paste,  of  which  the 
)   Daiiirea  are  exceedingly  fond. 

The  geaeral  and  best  way  of  dressing  the 
bread-lruii,  is  by  baking  il  in  an  oven  cA 
heated  3 1  ones.  The  lind  is  scraped  ofi",  each 
fmli  Is  cut  into  three  or  four  pirces,  and  the 
core  carefully  taken  oul;  healed  stones  are 
then  spread  over  the  botlOJU  of  the  cavity 
forming  (he  oven,  and  covered  with  leaves, 
upoi  which  the  pieces  of  bread-fruit  are 
plac»d;  a  layer  of  green  loaves  is  strewn 
over  lbs  fruit,  and  other  heated  stones  are 
laid  on  the  lop ;  iho  whole  is  then  covered 
with  eartb  and  leaves,  several  inches  in 
de;>th.  In  this  stale  the  oven  remains  half 
an  hour  or  longer,  when  the  earth  and 
Icates  are  removed,  and  the  pieces  of  bread- 


fruit taken  oul ;  the  oiiijiides  are  in  general 
nicely  browned,  and  the  inner  parts  present 
a  while  or  ycjlowie^h,  cellular  pulpy  sub- 
stance, in  appearance  slighily  resembling 
the  crumb  of  a  small  wheaten  loat  Ita 
colour,  size,  and  structure  are,  however,  the 
only  resemblance  it  has  lo  bread.  It  has 
but  little  taste,  and  that  is  frequently  rather 
sweet ;  it  is  somenhat  farinaceous, but  not 
so  much  so  as  ssveral  other  vegetables,  and 
probably  less  so  than  the  English  potato,  lo 
which  in  flavor  a  is  also  inferior.  It  is 
slighlly  astringent,  and,  as  a  vegetable,  it  Is 
good,  but  is  a  very  indiSerent  substitute  for 
English  bread. 

To  the  natives  of  the  South  Sea  Islands  it 
i^  ihe  principal  article  of  diet,  and  may  in- 
deed be  called  their  siafT  of  life.  Thev  are 
eiccedincly  fond  of  il,  and  il  is  evidently 
adapted  lo  their  conslituiions,  and  highly  nu- 
tritive, as  n  veiy  perceptible  improvement  la 
often  manifest  m  the  appearance  of  many  of 
the  ptoplf  a  lew  weeks  uiler  the  bread  iruit 
season  lias  commenced.  For  the  chiefs  it 
is  usually  dressed  two  or  ihree  times  a  ddy ; 
but  the  pea'<aiilry  dtc  seldom  prepare  more 
than  one  oven  our  ng  the  same  period  and 
frequently  tihana  or  bake  il  agam  on  the 
second  day  — Elli/  Polvnenaji  Reuarfka 
To  S-  »  dudtJ 


Ther 


A  Cbluen  Bridie. 
1  strange  varieiy  in  Chinese  ■ 


and  sciences,  custo'ins  and  osbili.  In  some 
(hey  display  great  skill,  ingenoiiy  and  know- 
ledge; and  in  others  ihey  are  puerile  to  a 
laughable  degree.  Bui  no  doubt,  (hey  oAen 
speak  of  us,  "outside  barbarians,"  in  lerroa 
as  severe,  and  perhaps  as  jirsi.  The  specimen 
of  bridge-building  before  us,  small  as  ii  Ihe 
drawing,  is  sufticieni  to  display  a  respectable 
BiBie  of  thai  species  of  architecture,  espeeiaify 
when  we  consider  ihe  arch,  and  learn,  from 

food  authority,  someihins  of  iheir  practice  in 
iffereat  situaiioos.  However,  we  must  not 
lend  loo  ready  confidence  to  all  thai  has  been 
wriiien  on  this  and  some  other  subjecis  coo- 
necied  with  China,  as  recent  ubscrvaUons 


IS 
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Ballooai. 

Men  haye  always  desired  not  only  to 
i}uieken  their  speed  on  the  ground,  and  to  out 
like  a  fish  through  the  seas,  but  to  riae  and 
fl&ie  in  the  air.    There  is  something  natural 
in  this  desire.      Though  we  often  chide  or 
zidicule  it  in  the  young,  we  ought  to  remem- 
ber whence  the  aspiring  spirit  springs.    Our 
thoughts  can  fly  m>m  place  to  place,  from 
star  to  star.  If  we  have  afriend  at  a  distance, 
we  yisit  him  in  hacjj  at  our  pieasuie ;  ana 
we  send  our  thoughts  to  foreign  scenes  of 
which  we  have  omy  heard,  or  back  to  those 
of  our  childhood.     But  when  we  have  to 
move  our  bodies,  how  great  is  the  contrast ! 
We  bear  the  delay  and  the  labor  of  locomo* 
tion  with  regret,  if  not  with  dissatis&ction 
andfretfuln^.   We  feel  almost  humiliated 
by  the  slow  pace  to  which  our  nature  oo»- 
fines  us,  and  desire  to  increase  it.  The  fleet 
horse  is  unabre  to  satisfy  us,  though  he  fidl 
breathless  in  hb  course  ;  and  we  are  now 
clamorous  at  the  delay  of  our  engineer8,who 
are  studying  to  hasten  tlieir  steamboatB  be- 
y(md  twen^  miles  an  hour,  and  their  rail 
can  beyond  fimrty. 

The  truth  is,  the  soul  has  yet  to  wait  too 
long,  and  is  still  weary  of  delay.  Let  us  not 
join  in  the  general  demand  for  more  speed, 
which  has  ofiten  no  definite  objects,  neither 
let  us  blame  our  Maker  for  giving  us  a  cor- 
IK>real  nature:  but  let  us  remember  the  capa^ 
cities  and  interests  of  that  superior  part, 
whose  abilities  we  are  apt  to  overlook  in 
points  of  greater  importance* 

The  first  balloon  ever  phmned  is  said  to 
have  been  described  in  1670,  by  fVancis 
Lana,  who  proposed  to  have  four  balls  ex* 
hausted  of  air,  to  raise  it  Hydrogen  gas 
being  discovered,  in  1766,  to  be  very  liglxt, 
experiments  were  made  by  Cavallo  in  17S2, 
but  he  could  not  find  a  fit  covering.  In 
the  same  year,  two  brothers  named  Montgol- 
fier,  raised  a  silk  bag  to  the  height  of  36  feet, 
by  heating  the  air  within  with  burning  pa- 
per. They  gradually  made  larger  ones, 
until  they  sent  up  one  117  feet  in  circum- 
ference, 6^000  feet  into  the  air.  Yet  the 
cause  of  the  ascent  was  not  understood. 

Charles  was  the  first  to  send  up  a  hydro- 
gen balloon,  12  feet  in  diameter,  which  rose 
3,123  feet,  disappeared  in  the  clouds,  and  fell 
at  the  distance  of  15  miles.  In  1783  Mont- 
golfier  and  Roger  made  a  balloon  at  Paris, 
and  the  latter  was  the  first  man  who  ever 
ascended  in  one,  though  only  50  feet.  In 
November  of  the  same  year,  Rogier  and 
D'Arlandes  ascended  from  the  Castle  of  Nu- 
ette,  and  came  down  safely  after  a  voyage  of 
15  minutes,  though  they  narrowly  esciqied 


being  burnt.  In  December,Charles  and  Ro* 
bert  ascended  from  the  Tiuleries^  in  an  ine 
proved  hydrogen  balloon,and  reached  1,800 
feet.  Descenaing,Robert  stepped  out,wheB 
the  balloon  rose  with  Charles  9,000  feet ; 
but  he  reachfid  the  ground  again  in  safety. 

In  1784  four  men  ascended  together,  in 
a  complex  balloon,  and  encountered  dangen 
which  are  detailed  in  the  British  Cyclopedia. 
In  the  following  year  JBlanchaid,  after  seve- 
ral experiments,  unaertook  to  cross  the 
British  Channel,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Jew- 
ries, an  American,  and  landed  in  France  in 
an  hour  and  a  half.  The  following  jem 
Rogier  and  Remain  lost  their  lives  in  at- 
tempting to  cross  from  France  to  England. 
They  had  two  balloons,which  were  bunt  in 
the  air,  and  the  bodies  of  tiie  unf<»tunate  ad- 
venturers were  dashed  to  the  ground.  The 
first  attempts  in  Germany  were  made  by 
Siungius  in  1805.  An  unfortunate  excur- 
sion was  made  by  Miy<Mr  Money,  fitmi  Nor- 
wich, England.  Instead  of  landing  at  Ips- 
wich, as  he  had  intended,  he  was  carried  py 
a  hurricane  towards  Yarmouth,  and  fell  into 
the  water  at  the  distance  of  nine  miles  from 
the  land.  Fortunately  the  balloon  retained 
sufficient  buoyancy  to  keep  a  man  above 
water,  after  being  relieved  of  most  of  his 
weight ;  and  he  was  able  to  retain  his  hold 
to  tne  ropes,  until  boats  came  to  his  relief. 

Balloons  and  aerial  voyages  are  now  com- 
mon, and  the  mode  of  filling  balloons  with 
hydrogen  gas  has  been  witnessed  by  thou- 
sands. We  have  thought  our  readers  might 
like  to  read  a  brief  history  of  their  inven- 
tion and  early  use. 

The  art  of  making  and  raising  balloons 
appears  to  have  now  reached  its  point  of 
perfection.  We  have  perhaps  nothing  fur- 
ther to  expect,  or  to  desire,  with  any  ra- 
tional ground,  but  that  some  way  may  be 
devised  to  steer  them  through  the  air.  Si^ 
nor  Muzzi  has  recently  arrived  in  this  coun- 
try frt>m  Italy,  with  a  model  of  an  invention 
he  made  a  few  years  ago  for  that  purpose. 
We  have  seen  certificates  which  he  brings 
from  some  of  the  scientific  men  of  Tuscany ; 
but  without  some  other  moving  power  than 
the  ^vity  or  levity  of  the  balloon,  it  is  im- 
possible to  move  it  against  any  considera- 
ble wind. 


Rules  for  Preacliiiig. 

BY  AK  UNKNOWN  AUTHOR. 

1.  Use  the  mother  speech  and  tone,  with- 
out affectation  or  imitation  of  any  man^ 
that  you  may  not  seem  to  act  a  comedy) 
instead  of  preaching  a  sermon. 

2.  Clog  not  your  memory  too  much — it 
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riD  exceedingly  hinder  IiiTentioD,  and  ttM 

Wiwoy. 

I  S.  BeMii«79a«^  Ood,  hia  g^ory,  the 

nod  of  souls,  haring  the  day  bnore  mu- 

kmd  aetf  and  nMD-^plMsiiw  agne.    Thia 

tnat  be  nntwvd  loHtt  qaohet. 

4.  Take  head  of  ora^wOTding  aaything. 

0.  L«t  the  Scriptue  teach  yon  aod  not 

fMit 


A  CMaeae  SoMlw. 

The  aight  of  this  ferocious  coantenaDce 
m^it  pemaps  gire  the  reader  a  ahudder, 
if  t»  avrkmrd  arms  and  accoutrementa, 
ud  certain  pecoliar  recol lections  aasoci- 
alcd  with  them,  did  not  excite  feelings  of 
a  diifeient  descrifrtion.  With  all  ^at  sar* 
■ge  look,  ire  know  that  his  musket  is  only 
■  matclilock ;  and  at  this  time  of  day  there 
ii  tomething  perfectly  childish  and  ridicn- 
loQi  b  the  idea  of  holding  a  gun  in  one 
hand  and  Grii^  it  with  a  match  in  the  other. 
How  preposteroils  the  expectation  of  re- 
nting with  such  arms  the  moat  improred  ' 
European  musket,  with  the  best  flint  lock 
ot  percQsuon  cap  1 

Bnt  the  Chinese  Soldier  himself  is  as  far 
behind  the  civilized  Soldier,  aa  bis  fiieanns 
ue  inferior,  if  we  may  credit  the  accounts 
!  *e  have  firora  different  sources.  A  parlicu- 
kr  and  very  amusing  introdaction  to  the 


taotica  of  tiMCdeatial  Eomire  was  ghran 

ua  three  or  four  years  ago  t>y  an  Et^^BA  j 

Review,  in  extracts  from  a  French  trusla-  ' 

tion  of  a  work  by  a  distingoiahed  miUtaiy  i 

writer.     Many  of  the  worda  of  eonamaDd  ', 

were  followed  by  directions,  inatructiiig  i 

hotr  diey  were  to  be  obeyed  in  a  soldier-  i 

like  manner.     We  recollect  examples  like  t 

the  following :  ' 

"  Present  arms  !     Bring  up  your  piece  < 

with  a  quick  motion,  acowl  and  look  fierce,  < 

to  frighten  the  enemy.    Take  aim  I    Bring  < 

up  the  piece,  look  along  the  barrel,  and  give  ' 
a  yeD.  (Pouaaez  des  crisj 

"  Handle  matchea  I    l^eiza   the  match, 

hold  it  in  readiness,  acowl  and  give  dread-  j 
ful  yells.  (Pousses  des  grands  ciis.") 

nich  i  Ncture  of  a  Chineae  am^  i 

well  calcuMted  to  giro  an  idea  of  their  I 

extrerue  inferiority  j  and  we  recollect  to  ' 

ba*«  made  the  remaA:  at  the  time,  which  i 

many  otben  also  may  haire  made  :    that  it  J 

betokened  an   ezpectatioB  <rf  a  conflict  i 

That  conflict  has  occurred,  and  is  now  paat  I 

How  fidienlona  it  aeems,  to  look  at  the  i 

awkward  soldier  abore  depicted,  and  lecol-  f 

lect,  that  a  few  thousands  of  such  men  were  i 

at  ovM  time  ordered  "  pMemptorilv,"  to  ' 

hare  mercy  no  longer  on  the  English  inra-  i 

ders,  but  to  rouae  up  with  energy  "and  , 

drire  all  the  red  imps  into  the  sea !"  < 

Bat,  on  the  other  hand,  how  sad  it  is  to  J 

reflect  on  the  ostensible  ground  of  the  war :  < 

theclaJmoTSnglandtocaiiyona&eetnde.  J 

in  opifun,  by  which  miUiiMis  of  Chinese  are  < 

made  victims  of  one  of  the  most  destructive  J 
of  vices  !     Will  not  such  a  policy  becoi 

at  some  future  time,  a  subject  c^  general  J 
cottoen  among  oiviliced  nations,  and  at 

ontheaamegroundwithotheisfbrbiddenby  / 
the  laws  of  nations  ? 


A  Mammoth  Ox. — One  of  theflnest  ani-  J 
raals  of  this  class  ever  seen  in  this  country, 
was  recently  exhibited  in  New  York.     It 
is  seven  years  old,   and   said   to  be  the   i 
largest  in  the  world — weighing  nearly  five   ' 
thousand  pounds,  measunng  twelve  feet  i 
from   his  norns  to  his  tail,  and  in  girth   ' 
nearly  twenty  feet.     Its  color  is  almost  en-  i 
tirely  white,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  | 
black  spots  about  the  neck  and  shoulders. 
This  noble  animal  was  raised  by  £.  H.   ; 
Smith,  Esq.,  of  Smithtown,  L.  I. 

A  GuBiosiTr.  — The   bark  Columbia, 
Philadelphia,  from  the  Mediterranean,  has   | 
hrooght  a  Maltese  sheep  as  a  present  from   < 
the  Ameiicftn  Consul  at  Malta,  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury.     The  animal  is  said 
to  have  a  tail  as  bioad  as  a  small  blanket. 
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JCTEIflLE  DEFABTKEKT. 


A  Peacock's  Featber- 

How  beaatifol  m  the  cokm,  the  sb^ 
and  the  waring  motion !  And  how  the 
ctdoia  change  while  it  morea !  la  there 
BDythine  more  pleanng  to  the  eye,  espe- 
citdlv  (da  child  ? 

There  are  some  wonderfol  things  about 
feathers,  which  oDght  to  be  explained  to 
those  who  hare  never  been  told  the  cause. 
The  fibres  of  most  feathers  stick  tc^ther, 
and  so  make  the  whole  look  smoout  and 
connected,  as  if  made  of  one  piece.  If  it 
were  not  so,  moat  feathers  would  loM 
their  beauty.  This  will  be  understood 
by  obserring  the  lower  parts  <rf  a  quili, 
where  we  may  find  a  few  fibres  sepa- 
rated and  sticking  out  in  all  directions. 
Each  fibre  of  a  feaUier  usually  has  two 
rows  of  very  small  hooks  along  the  edges, 
which  catch  in  those  of  the  next,  and  thus 
dl  are  held  together.  The  hooks  cannot 
be  seen  without  a  microscope.  If  yon 
pull  die  fibres,  you  can  separate  them  :  n: 
yon  may  do  it  by  drawing  a  pin  between 
them.  But  they  are  easily  nuuk  to  hook 
together  again. 

These   hooks  are  of  great  nae  to  the 

birds,  because    they  make    the   fe^beia 

shed  water.      A  bird,  even  a  small  one, 

>  may  be  out  in  the  rain  many  hours  without 

*   getting  wet  to  the  skin ;   and  ducks  and 

Seese  can  swim  across  a  river  or  pond,  or 
ive  into  the  sea  and  catch  fish,  and  yet 
keep  dry. 

C^trich  feathers,  however,  are  difierent 
from  most  others.  They  have  hooks  so 
made  that  they  will  not  hold  to  each  other. 
The  fibres,  threfore,  are  always  sepa- 
rate ;  but,  being  slender,  light,  and  very 
long,  they  are  very  graceful  and  much  ad- 
mired. 


In  Wales  there  is  living  an  old  man  aged 
I  120  years,  having  been  born  in  1726 ;  he 
!  has  consequently  lived  through  the  reigns 
'  of  the  four  Georges,  William  IV.  and  into 
1  that  of  Queen  Victoria.  His  health  and 
;  foculties  arc  sound,  and  he  irequently  walks 
some  miles  to  vi«t  a  daughter  aged  88. 


BreatliiMK  AppmxatmB  •!  A»i— 1». 

These  criMervationB  are  g>th»ed  from 
a  lecture  by  Dr.  J.  V.  C.  Smith,  i^  th« 
Boston  Athenvum. 

Let  us  examine  the  iamilies  of  insecb. 
They  are  so  organised,  that  in  proportioo 
to  their  bulk  they  require  a  prodigiow 
■upT^y  of  air.  The  hurt  is  the  only  pep 
ceptible  organ  in  flies  and  worms  {  how 
their  bteathmg  organs  Me  constracted  we 
are  totally  ignorant. 

But  pertaining  to  that  apparatus,  the  ex- 
istence of  which  cannot  be 'questioned,  is 
an  immense  number  of  ducts,  denominated 
air  tubes,  coursing  over  and  throu^  every 
part  of  them,  distingQishable  with  tte 
naked  eye,  Tetembting  white  lines.  Itii 
necessary  that  these  be  always  distended. 
They  end  generally,  with  open  months 
on  the  side  of  the  body,  and  wherever 
there  is  a  ring  or  line,  it  marks  the  place 
of  an  air-hole.  In  worms,  it  also  appean 
necessary  that  the  air-holes  be  perfectly 
free  and  open.  The  moment  a  little 
ramish  or  other  glutinous  fluid  is  appUed, 
ever  so  deUcately,  to  the  two  last  holes, 
that  portion  towards  the  fail  is_  paralyzed. 
By  closing  the  next  two,  another  nngis 
palsied :  if  all  but  the  two  last  towuds 
the  bead  are  closed,  it  still  lives,  though 
it  cannot  move  ;  but  when  the  last  of  the 
series  are  closed,  it  dies  immediately. — 
Experiments  on  the  conunon  caterpillar, 
within  every  one's  reach,  will  fully  sub- 
stantiate this  relation. 

Before  insects  arrive  to  their  perfect 
state  of  existence,  they  aie  destined  to  un- 
dergo  several  interesting  changes.  First, 
they  are  worms,  ordinarily  of  a  loathsome 
and  di^usting  appearance ;  and.  lastly, 
beautiful  winged  insects,  the  object  of  pe- 
culiar admiration.  While  the  caterpillar 
crawls  on  his  twenty  or  fifty  feet — under 
its  coarse,  hairy  skin,  it  has  six  legs,  inim- 
itably folded  next  the  body ;  two  pair 
of  wings,  that  only  require  Uie  sun's  rays 
to  astonish  with  the  b^uty  of  their  color- 
ing ;  and  a  proboacis  nicely  packed 
away,  to  sip  ^e  honey  which  will  be  its 
future  food,  it  seeks  a  quiet,  safe  and 
warm  retreat.  The  old  covering  becomes 
dry  and  dark ;  the  fluids  cease  to  circu- 
'  late  in  it,  and  gradually,  as  the  legs  and 
wings  gain  freedom  within,  they  push  it 
entirely  ofi*;  thus  disentangled,  it  flits  away 
on  its  untired  wings,  from  flower  to 
flower. — Whilst  the  slough  or  Ain  was 
drying,  the  worm  breathed,  as  it  did  be> 
fore,  through  the  old  skin.  Insects,  it  is 
supposed,  never  breathe  by  the  mouth. 
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Fudies  are  withoat  longs,  and  yet  they 
feqoire  a  constant  supply  of  air,  though' 
in  a  lesser  quantity  tfaai^  animals  with  a 
double  heart.  Such  is  their  peculiarity  of 
structure,  that  they  breathe  a  mixture  of 
air  and  water  togeUier.  The  gills  enable 
them  to  perform  this  process.  Deprive 
water  of  its  air,  and  the  fish  dies  as  soon 
as  it  would  out  of  water.  Close  its  mouth 
with  twine,' and  the  giUs  no  longer  perform 
their  office.  The  free  exposure  of  gills  to 
the  water  is  not  sufficient ;  it  is  necessary 
to  propel  the  water^  through  them  forcibly. 
If  the  feathery  gills  of  -  a  small  perch 
could  be  unfolded  and  spread,  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  they  would  cover  a  square 
yard.  This  will  not  appear  so  extraordi- 
nary, when  it  is  recollected  that  the 
narve  in  a  dog's  nose  is  spread  into  so  thin 
a  web,  that  itis  computed  to  be  four  yards 
square.  Observe  the  wonderful  economy 
of  nature ;  this  wjeb  is  so  rolled  up,  like  a 
roll  of  parchment,  that  it  could  be  packed 
in  a  lady's  thimble.  Nearly  one  third  of 
all  the  blood  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
air,  in  the  gills,  at  the  saoie  time.  The 
fish  draws  in  a  mouthful  of  water,  and 
with  a  quick  motion  of  closing  the  jaws, 
drives  it  through  the  gills.  Let  the  jaws 
be  propped  asunder,  so  that  no  force  can 
be  exerted,  and  death  speedily  ensues. 

NEWS  AND  MISCELLANIES. 

The  Report  of  the  U.  S  Exploring  Expeditioa 
will  soon  oe  pubtislied.  A  specimen  has  alreadj 
sppeartd,  which  presents  us  with  a  beautiful  pace  ' 
ana  highl7  finished  enffravings.  We  hope  the 
huge  amount  of  Taluable  information  which  the 
work  must  contain,  will  be  dul^  appreciated  and 
widely  circulated.  It  is  a  duty  in  men  of  wealth 
to  purchue  woiks  like  this,  for  their  families  and 
fi>r  public  Ubraries,  in  their  towns  and  villages. 

An  EngHsb  church  has  been  erected  and  conse- 
CAted  in  the  Island  of  Malta,  near  the  spot  where 
the  Apostle  Paul  is  supposed  to  have  "  got  safe  to 
land"  after  his  shipwreck.  It  was  built  by  Ade- 
laide, the  Queen  Dowaeer. 

A  Savings  Bank  was  first  established  in  France 
in  1818.  In  England  the  beginning  was  made  two 
years  earlier,  and  they  increased  much  fkster.  In 
Fiance  three  hundred  and  sixty  millions  of  francs 
are  now  deposited  in  those  institutions.  Confidence 
in  them  continues  to  increase :  but  in  times  of  com- 
motion large  sums  are  drawn  out  by  the  depositors. 


Wooden  Si>oons  and  Pea  Sonp. 

A  Professor  of  a  College  was  sent  west  on  a  sur- 
veying excursion,  and  took  with  him  a  younger 
brother,  and  a  man  aa  his  hunter.  They  appear 
to  have  been  a  good-natured  party,  and  ready  for 
a  joke.  One  day  they  had  a  pot  of  pea  soup  on  the 
fire,  when  the  professor,  returning  from  maJdng 
some  observations,  saw  his  eompanlons  privately 
engaged  in  making  small  wooden  spoons  vvilh  their 


pen-knives,  which  they  concealed  on  obaerving 
iiim,  exchanging  significant  looks  with  each  ot^r. 
He  instantly  saw  through  their  phip,  which  was 
to  provide  themselves  with  utensils  with  Which 
"  they  mifiht  dip  up  the  soup  at  dinner  time,  leaving 
him  to  look  on,  with  nothing  to  eat  with :  for  he 
BOW  recollected  that  he  aiso  was  furnished  only 
with  a  penknife.  Saying  nothing,  he.  sauntered 
down  to  the  lake,  and  picked  up  a  large  muscle 
shell  Then  cutting  a  small  stick,  and  splitting  it 
about  an  inch  at  one  end,  he  put  them  Doth  into 
his  pocket.  When  dinner  was  announced,  his  two 
companions  gravely  opened  their  penkmves,  and 
for  a  while  amused  themselves  in  stabbing  the  peas 
which  swam  in  the  soup,  in  which  he  as  gravely 
imitated  them.  Expecting  to  surprise  him,  they 
soon  produced  their  little  wooden  spoons,  and 
flourishing  them  in  the  air  in  triumph,  with  a  loud 
hurra,  began  to  use  them  in  dipping  up  the  fluid 
asexpeditiously  as  possible.  The  professor  coolly 
drew  forth  his  hufe  muscle  shell  and  stick,  and, 
fitting  them  together,  began  to  ladle  up  the  soup. 
The  hunter  and  the  graduate  stopped  in  utter 
amazement,  and,  with  their  spoons  suspended  half 
way  to  their  mouths,  gazed  at  the  quiet  Professor 
who-,  without  uttering  a  word  or  changing  a  fea- 
ture, diligently  plied  Uie  shell.  In  a  few  moments 
every  pea  had  vanished,  and  the  hunter,  as  he 
held  his  empty  sp<>on,  confessed  he  had  been  feirly 
out-manoeuvred. 


Moral  and  Physical  Beaefito  of  Slagiag. 

Extracts  from  a  report  presented  to  a  School 
Committee,  on  Vocal  Alusic : 

*^  The  practice  of  Vocal  Music  necessarily  aflbets 
the  moral  character.  It  counteracts  the  irrita- 
tions, the  jealousies,  and  in  general,  all  the  evil 
passions  to  which  children  are  liable ;  and  tends 
to  dispel  many  of  the  unfiivorable  influences  to 
which  they  are-  exposed.  Two  voices  eaimot 
well  be  united  in  singing  the  same  strain,  while 
the  two  breasts  are  embittered  against  each  other; 
and  opposite  fbelings  cannot  long  exist  in  exercise 
between  two  persons  engaged  in  such  an  employ- 
ment The  attempt  to  produce  vocal  hannony, 
and  the  harmony  when  produced,  dike  fevor  har- 
mony .of  feeling,  and  thus  by  the  laws  of  sym- 
pathy, the  more  the  number  of  individuals  ia 
increased,  the  more  powerful  is  the  effect  upon 
each.  It  is  certainly  desirable  ^at  a  moral  power, 
able  to  produce  such  eflbcts,  should  not  be  excluded 
from  our  common  schools,  but  should  be  there, 
daily  exercising  its  salutary  influence. 

^'The  physical  exercise  of  singing  has  been 
decided  to  he  beneficial  to  the  health  and  consti- 
tution ^  and,  that  the  intellectual  powen  may  be 
called  into  exercise  by  this  branch  of  instruction, 
no  one  can  doubt,  after  witnessing  a  course  of 
lessons  on  the  plans  now  in  practice. 

''What  nation  can  be  named,  in  ancient  or 
modem  history,  which  has  not  received  benefit 
from  its  use,  or  injury  from  its  abuse  1  What 
objector  can  deny,  that  sounds  as  simple  as  those 
which  proceed  from  the  oaten  reed  of  the  Arcadian 
Shepherd,  have  often  tranquillized  his  fears  of  future 
sorrow,  or  dispelled  the  gloom  of  the  present  ? 
Then  let  him  not  disparage  or  deny  to  the  young 
the  kind  influences  of  tl^t  art,  wnich,  even  in  a 
simple  guise,  first  visited  the  sweet  Pudmist  of 
Israel  in  his  retirement,  and  aided  him  not  only  to 
pour  out  his  sublimest  strains  of  gratitude  and 
praise,  but  prepared  him  for  that  throne  from 
which  he  could  rehearse  to  mankind  the  poetry 
and  music  he  had  composed  in  youth  and  sohtude.*' 
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For  the  ▲meiican  Penny  9fafaslne. 

FABLES. 

l^mdaMfitm  tte  ^pamtk  of  Swmmm8$. 

Tli€  Porter. 

Upon  my  neck  I  wear  a  pack, 
Half  on  my  breast,  half  on  my  back ; 
Loaded  With  fisiults ;  and  there  yoali  find 
Bfr  friends  before,  my  own  behind. 
'Neath  such  a  burthen  each  man  labors, 
And  sees  no  feults  except  his  neighbors. 

Tlie  Slieep  and  tbe  Stag. 

A  stac  begg'd  of  a  sheep  one  day, 
A  loan  of  grain,  and  said,  "  Til  pay : 
But.  if  my  word  you  choose  to  doubt, 
ni  oring  a  friend  who'll  see  me  out— 
A  trusty  friend,  both  rich  and  true, 
Who'll  do  just  what  he  says  he'll  do." 
"  And  who  is  he  ?"  inquired  the  sheep. 
^lAy  comrade  wolf— his  word  hell  keep.** 
^  The  woUJ  indeed !  you  must  be  dull, 
To  think  me  quite  so  great  a  fool  1 
No  other  way  the  debt  to  meet? 
I  tiiink  rd  rather  keep  my  wheat 
Poor  surety  to  meddle  with : 
Tour  friend,  the  wolf's  two  rows  of  teeth, 
And  your  long  legs,  to  run  away— 
rU  wait  awhile  for  better  pay." 
MoKAL^— 'If  lenders  would  but  stop  a  space. 
And  look  their  borrowers  in  the  face, 
Twould  check  the  deadly  plague  of  debt, 
Which  nothing  else  has  curedas  yet 

Xigbt. 

nran  Uk>  SpuiUh  of  Hcrcdia,  a  Mejdcan  Post* 
O  who  can  see,  in  tranquil  night, 

The  planets  in  their  courses  roll. 
But  melancholy,  sad  delight, 

And  solemn  ^Mur  o'erwhelm  his  soul  ? 

Within  me  cries  poor  human  pride : 
Ak  1  thus  ye'll  wheel,  and  thus  illume 

Immensity's  domains  so  wide. 
When  I  lie  silent  in  the  tomb  I 

But  not  for  stern,  resistless  late 
Condemns  your  light  to  darkness  too ; 

And  time  will  close  your  short'ning  date, 
And  quench  fax  aye  your  brilliant  hue. 

But,  conqueror  of  earth  and  time. 
Outliving  each  decaying  world, 

My  soul,  firom  loftier  sphere  sublime. 
And  see  yoor  oxbs  in  ruin  hurPd. 
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THE    CHUPCH    OF    EPWORTH 
THE  BIRTH  PLACE  OF  JOHN  WESLEY. 


Epworih  11  K  tnnrkei  town  in  England, 
about  llO  miles  nonh-wesl  IVom  London  It 
i  dpsciibed  HS  "a  long  strangling  village, 
n  B  low,  Hbi  counlry,  possessing  liille  or  no 
merest  eitcept  in  ila  asaociaiiona  wiin  Wea- 
ey."  Tlie  inliabitanlB.  who  are  faid  in  one 
jf  his  letters  lo  have  numbered  in  his  time 
2000,  do  not  exceed  1500  at  the  prwent  day. 
They  ore  chitHy  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of 
Hax'and  bemp,  and  in  tbe  manufacture  of 
tacking  and  bagging. 

The  R«T.  Samuel  Wesley  (the  father  of 
bim  who  is  dialing ui shed  ae  tbe  founder  of 
ibe  Meibodiat  denominelioo  of  Cbriatiaua) 
was  presented  lu  the  rectory  of  Epworth  ia 
11)93,  and  fullilleJ  its  duties  forty  years.  The 
print  gives  us  a  view  or  bis  church,  near  hia 
reaideriee,  the  birth-place  of  bis  Eon,  who 
preacbed  in  the  same  church  aeversl  limes  in 
the  course  of  the  summer  succeeding  his  ordi- 
DBtion.  He  was  Bfierwards  curate  of  the 
neighboring  parish  of  Wrouie,  under  hia  fa- 
ther. 


tended  hia  bedside,  wiinested  a  scene  of  un- 
I  ccHDmon  peace,  resignation  and  hope.    Some 


of  his  laat  eipressiona,  which  bare  been  pr^  ' 

served,  arc  sufficient  indication  uf  the  erav-  < 

gelical  sentiments  and  practical  piety  in  «bt<A  ' 

bis  children  must   have  been  educated.     Tb«  ', 

Sunday  School  Advocate,  Vol.8,  No.  1,  eon-  < 

tains  more  particulars  than  we  have  room  bt  ' 
at  thia  time. 

Af>er  the  death  of  bis  father,  ibe  R^v.  John  | 

Vesley  occasionally  visited  hia  native  village,  i 

and  preached    in  his  faiber's  church,  in  me  ' 

years  1743,  '43,  and  '52,  as  welearn  from  hia  | 

own  accounts,  which  give  the  subjects  of  bis  i 

discourses,  and  some  lurther  particulars.     To  ' 


the  bumble  scene  represented  above  cannot  ' 

fail  to  present  much  interesL    Under  a  pecu-  | 

liar  organization,  which  hat  proved  in  many  i 

pointa  well  adapted  to  practical  operaijonand  ' 

effect,  the  Methodist  society  has  rapidl]>  ex*  | 

tended    through  the  United  Stales,  and  out-  < 

r^umbers  almost  every  other.    Their  preacben  ' 

are  sent  at  ibedirectioti  of  the  General  Coa-  \ 

ference,  which  assigns  each  loa  newsceneof  I 

labor  every  two  ]|ears,  keeping  ihem  all  in  ft  ' 

state  of  uncertainly  respecting   the    fuiarci  \ 
favorable  in  some  reapectt  to  uniiriag  h ' 
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The  character  here  represented,  is  one 
vhich  often  arrests  the  ottenlion  of  the  tra- 
'eller  in  Turkey,  and  some  other  Asiatic 
countries.  Wherprer  a  sufficient  degree 
if  civilization  eiiats  to  estaMish  a  prttctiue 
I  of  letter  writinj?,  but  where  education  is 
ol  generally  diflused,  persons  of  this  de- 
',  scription  naturally  arise,  because  their  ser- 
vices are  in  demand.  What  should  we 
lit  in  this  country,  if  we  should  >ee  offi- 

>  ces  opened  with  signs  at  the  door  to  inform 
,  us,  that  letters  were  written  there  "to 
■  friends  in  the  country  with  neatness  and 
I  despaich?"  Yet,  even  in  Italy  and  some 
]  oiher  countries  of  Europe,  where  the  mass 
I  of  the  people  are  unable  to  read  and  write, 
I  professed  scribes  are  often  to  be  seen  sia- 
1  tioned  in  the  streets,  with  their  materials 
I  placed  on  little  tables,  busily  engaged  in 
1   committing  to  paper  what  is  whispered  in 

heir  ears   by  tnose  who  employ  thenk  to 

onduct  their  correspondence. 
In  Naples,  such  sights  are  very  common; 
I  and  the  groups  collected  are  often  worthy 
I  of  the  study  of  an  accomplished  painter, 
I  The  busy  air  of  the  amanuensis,  who  usu- 
}  ally  wears  an  habitual  expression  of  con- 
'  scious  literary  superiority,  arising  out  of 
•  the  practice  of  his  profession,  conirasta  with 
I  the  anxious  looks  of  the  man  or  woman 

>  who  dictates  to  his  pen  a.  piteous  narrative 
J  of  want  or  suffnring,  or  the  news  of  a  re- 

Lt  death,  or  a  message  of  love  to  a  dis- 
I  tant  family  circle.  The  stmg!>le  of  mind 
I    called  forth'  by  the  unusual  task  of  dicta- 


AN    EASTERN    SCRIBE. 

tion  is  often  manifested  in  th; 


countenance ; 

casual  observer  catches  ', 
an  expr<  ssion,  in  passing,  which  excites  his  I 
fympaihy,iir  his  laughter.  , 

The  turban  and   loose  flowing  dress  in   | 
the  picture  indicate  the  Mahomedan  scribe;   i 
while  the  rudeness  of  the  furniture  which  ] 
surrounds  him   in  his   little  chamber,  n 
corresponds  with  the  semi<ivilization  wh 
characterizes    the    followers  of   the    false  \ 
prophet.     To  one  acquainted  wiih   the  in- 
tellectual    condition    of    Mahomedan    na- 
tions, this  simple  picture  may  suggest  many 
interesting  reflections.     That  religious  syn- 
lem  is  at  once  the  friend  and  the  enemy  of 
learning ;    or  rather    it  is  more   decidedly  < 
favorable   than    most'  other  systems  to  in-  ' 
Etruciion  in  certain  forms,  of  certain  kinds, 
and  in  certain  degrees:  and  yet,  it  is  hos- 
tile to  everything   further  and   everything  '< 
better.     Wnerever  Mahomedanism  goes  it  J 
carries    schools    for   writing  and    reading,  ( 
with  a  variety  of  hooks  ;  or  rather  we  may  , 
say,  that,  where  it  aims  at  making  progre 
it  sends  achoolmasters  in  advance,  to  p 
pare  the  way ;  and  they  teach   soroeihmg,  J 
all  they  know,  ofirn  with  a  very  commend- 
able zeal  and  disinterestedness.     But  their 
methods  are  bad,  and  their  success   small,  5 
and    what  they    teach  is  worth  but  little. 
Yet  they  prepare  men,  and  oflen  women, 
to  read   the   Arabic  language ;  and  when- 
ever Bibles  and  other  good  hooks  can  be 
introducc-d,  thry  will  And  readers;  or  if  let- 
ters were  sent  they  might  be  answered. 


^ 
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NEWS  AND  MISCELLANIES. 


Great  DlscoTeriet  at  Nliieveh* 

The  foliowiog  lelter  affords  much  interest, 
and  promises  much  more.     Large  mounds, 
like  hills,  near  Mosul  in  Persia,  have  often 
been  noticed  of  laie  by  travellers;  and  allu- 
sions to  them,  or  brief  descriptions,  have  been 
published  from  lime  to  time,  by  those  who 
have  passed  among  them  on  their  journies,  or 
encamped  under  their  shelter  at  night.    From 
their  regularity  of  iorm  and  positton,  and  no 
less  so  from  the  appearance  of  broken  walls 
here  and  there  projecting  from  their  surfaces, 
they  have  been  regarded  as  the  remains  of 
i^ome  vast  city  of  great  antiquiiy,  and  have 
genemlly  been  called  the  ruins  of  Nineveh, 
ibousb  not  with  entire  confidence.    That  city 
has  been  but  seldom   mentioned  in  profane 
history:  and  the  notices  we  have  of  it  in  the 
Bible  are  too  brief  to  give  us  anything  more 
than  a  tew  general  ideas  of  iis  greatness  and 
wealth.     The  prophet  Jonah,  when  he  had 
received  a  command  from  God  to  preach  re- 
pentance to  the  Ninevites,  was  disheartened 
at  the  thought  of  appearing  with  such  a  mes- 
sage in  a  city  so  populous  and  so  splendid. 
What  the  splendor  of  ihose  tin.  -   consisted 
in,  we  are  likely  soon  lo  have  si..iie  means  of 
judging.      The  French    have  undertaken  to 
open  the  mounds  near  Mosul ;  and  their  first 
discoveries  are  described  in  the  following  let- 
ter, in  the  Missionary  Herald  for  February, 
1S45: 

"  Sunset  found  us  just  emerging  from  the 
mounds  of  Nineveh:  and  after  a  ride  of  three 
hours  and  a  half,  north  bv  east  from  Mosul, 
we  alighted  at  the  dwehtng  of  the  French 
consul  in  Khorsabad.  His  usual  residence  is 
in  the  city,  but  he  has  built  a  house  here  for 
the  sake  of  carrying  on  his  researches  with 
more  convenience  and  despatch. 

••It  is  utte.ly  impossible  to  give  any  ade- 
quate description  of  his  excrvations,  m  less 
space  than  a  volume.  But  as  they  are  the 
most  interesting  hitherto  discovered  in  Asia, 
I  cannot  withhold  a  passing  notice,  even 
though  I  fail  in  im|)arting  a  co.-rect  idea  of 
the  whole  truth.  The  mound  of  Khorsabad 
stands  near  the  north-west  corner  of  an  en- 
closed area,  which  is  about  one  mile  square. 
The  walls  of  this  area  are  similar  to  those  of 
Mosul,  commonly  called  the  ruins  of  Nineveh. 
They  are  mere  elongated  tumuli,  with  re- 
mains of  towers  at  various  distances;  and 
from  some  examination,  it  would  seem  they 
were  originally  coated  externally  with  large 
square  stones.  The  top  of  the  mound  itself  is 
flat,  and  between  six  and  seven  hundred 
paces  in  circumference.  It  is  here  that  the 
work  is  carried  on. 

'*  It  was  first  b  gun  on  the  western  face, 
where  the  sculptures  reached  the  surface. 
They  were,  however,  in  a  bad  condition,  and 
the  upper  part  was  totally  destroyed.  But 
as  the  workmen  advanced  inwards,  they 
were  found  further  from  the  surface,  and  in  a 
state  of  better  preservation.    Eleven  rooms. 


or  parts  of  rooms,  have  been  excavated.  The 
largest  of  them  is  one  hundred  feet  in  length 
by  thirty  in  breadth;  and  yet  scarcely  one- 
third  of  the  surface  of  the  mound  has  been 
explored.  The  walls  of  these  room^  are  very 
thick,  and  are  formed  of  a  mass  of  earth,  laid 
in  between  two  surfaces  of  stone.  This  stone, 
which  some  call  Mosul  marble,  is  a  sulphate 
of  lime  and  exceedinfrly  soft.  Each  block  is 
ten  feet  high  by  one  m  thickness,  and  of  va- 
rious breadths.  On  the  surface  of  these  the 
figures  are  executed  in  has  relief.  Some, 
nine  feet  in  height,  occupy  the  whole  height 
of  the  wall.  Other  smaller  ones  form  two 
rows,  one  above  the  other,  with  a  broad  in- 
scription running  along  between. 

«<  The  sculptures  represent  a  variety  of  ob- 
jects. In  one  place  is  a  royal  feast,  with 
chairs  and  tables  in  European  style.  In  an- 
other they  prosecute  a  siege ;  and  while  some 
use  the  battering  ram,  or  advance  under  the 
testudo,  others  fare  the  gates,  while  the  de" 
voted  defenders  fall,  transpierced,  from  the 
walls.  In  one  instance  a  row  of  figures  in 
front  of  the  fortress  are  impaled  by  the  breaat. 
In  another  dead  bodies  and  headless  trunks 
are  seen  floating  down  the  river,  that  flows  in 
front  of  the  beleaguered  fortress.  The  names 
of  most  of  these  castles  are  inscribed  upon 
them.  Elsewhere  captives  loaded  with  chains 
approach  the  conqueror  on  bended  knee  ;  and 
the  executioner,  standing  by  a  pile  of  heads, 
waits,  with  uplifted  sword,  the  nod  that  is  to 
decide  the  fate  of  each  one  as  he  passes  by. 
One  room  is  entirely  occupied  by  a  royal  hunt. 
The  king's  chariot  is  driven  through  the  for- 
ests; birds  perch  on  the  trees;  deer  run  be- 
neath them  ;  and  the  timid  bare  flies  at  their 
approach.  Slaughtered  game  bears  testi- 
mony to  the  success  of  ihe  hunters,  some  of 
whom  are  seen  carrying  it  in  their  hands. 

*'  The  most  remarkable  sculptures,  how- 
ever, are  those  at  the  gates.  These  are 
guarded  on  each  side  by  a  five-footed  monster, 
of  giaantic  proportions.  To  the  body  of  a 
bull,  tiheen  feet  high  and  eighteen  in  lensfih, 
is  attached  an  immense  human  head.  The 
side  of  the  bull  is  concealed  by  wings,  which 
spring  from  his  shoulder;  and  the  fifth  foot 
was  added  by  the  artist,  that  two  might  ap- 
pear in  front  as  well  as  in  the  side  view.  But 
what  is  still  more  strange,  the  huge  monster 
is  sculptured  on  a  single  stone,  four  feet  in 
thickness.  How  they  managed  to  transport 
it,  or  set  it  up  on  the  mound,  is  a  question  no 
one  as  yet  has  presumed  to  answer.  Fifteen 
of  these  monsters,  more  or  less  perfect,  have 
been  found  already.  In  connection  with 
these,  generally  stands  the  figure  of  a  man 
with  a  bird's  head,  like  the  image  of  Osiris 
in  Ejjypi. 

**  There  is  a  great  variety  of  dress  and  armor 
in  the  several  groups.  In  some  cases  a  large 
umbrella  is  borne  over  the  king.  Some 
dresses  claim  a  remote  antiquity ;  while  re- 
semblances to  a  more  modern  stvTe  may  be 
traced  in  others.  But  these  are  things  under- 
stood better  from  painting  than  description. 
As  to  features,  amid  other  diversities  tbere  is 
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one  head  that  is  decidedly  African.  The 
sculptures  are  admirably  executed.  The  mus- 
cles are  distinctly  and  correctly  delineated, 
and  every  countenance  wears  an  expression 
corresponding  to  the  situation  of  the  indi* 
vidual. 

"  There  is  a  great  number  of  inscriptions, 
almost  every  figure  having  several  lines  be- 
neath it,  and  the  floor  of  the  passages  from 
room  to  room  being  wholly  covered  with  ar- 
row-headed characters;  they  do  not,  how- 
ever, exactly  resemble  any  hitherto  discov- 
ered. They  are  more  complex  than  the 
Babylonian ;  and  still  less  do  they  resemble 
those  from  Persepolis.  M.  Botta  has  distin- 
guished some  hundreds,  each  differing  from 
the  other,  so  that  it  would  'seem  to  be  sylla- 
bic in  its  construction.  It  has  sufficient  simi- 
larity to  other  inscriptions,  to  allow  them  to 
be  of  some  aid  in  decyphering  this.  At  pres- 
ent, however,  it  is  not  known  in  what  lan- 
guage it  is  written. 

"The  French  government  now  carries  cm  the 
work ;  and  it  has  sent  out  an  accomplished 
artist  to  take  drawings  of  the  whole.  Judff- 
inff  from  what  I  have  seen,  the  literary  world 
wui  have  no  cause  to  mourn  the  absence  of 
the  originals.  The  designs  of  the  Assyrian 
sculptor  are  reproduced  in  all  their  life,  and 
the  copies  bid  fair  to  awaken  more  interest 
DOW  than  did  the  originals  in  the  days  of  their 
glory. 

**  It  is  the  design  of  the  government  to  issue 
the  whole  in  the  magnificent  style  in  which 
its  work  on  Persepolij  is  to  appear.  M.  Botta 
has  already  more  than  one  hundred  folio  pa^ 
ges  of  inscriptions,  and  M.  Flandin  has  a 
still  f;reater  quantity  of  the  most  exquisite 
drawmgs.  As  many  as  ninety  men  have 
sometimes  been  employed  at  once  in  the  ex- 
cavations ;  and  the  work  has  been  prosecuted 
without  interruption  during  the  heat  of  sum- 
mer, and  still  two  thirds  of  the  mound  remain 
untouched.*' 


^ 


A  Divine  Encyclopedia. — The  Bible 
is  a  divine  encyclopaedia  in  itself.  It  con. 
tains  history  the  most  authentic  and  ancient, 
tnaoin(7  back  to  the  first  cr^aMrn  of  our 
world ;  and  prophecy,  the  most  important 
arid  interesting,  tracing  forward  to  its  final 
consummation  ;  journeys  surpassing  all  oth- 
ers in  the  marvellousness  of  their  adventures 
and  the  dignity  of  their  guide,  for  they  were 
marked  by  miracles  at  every  step,  and  in 
every  movement  directed  by  God  ;  the  tra- 
vels of  the  most  distinguished  missionaries, 
the  first  preachers  of  the  gospel ;  and  the 
lives  of  the  most  distinguished  personages, 
including  the  biography  of  the  Son  of  God  ; 
events  more  wonderful  than  romance  ever 
imagined  ;  and  stories  more  fascinating  than 
fancy  ever  sketched  ;  the  finest  specimens  of 
poetry  and  eloquence,  of  sound  philosophy 
and  solid  argument ;  models  of  virtue  the 
most  attactive,  and  maxims  of  wisdom  the 


most  profound  ;  forms  of  prayer  the  most 
appropriate  in  every  variety  of  spiritual  ex- 
perience ;  and  songs  of  praise,  that  would 
not  be  unworthy  of  an  angel's  tongue  ;  pre- 
cepts of  unparalleled  importance,  and  para- 
bles of  unrivalled  beauty  ;  examples  or  con- 
sistent piety,  suited  to  every  situation  ;  and 
lessons  of  Divine  instruction  adapted  to 
every  age." — Rev,  Hugh  White. 

VALUABLE   TABIiCS. 

Mr.  Ellsworth,  the  Commissioner  of  Pa- 
tents, has  beon  collecting  agricultural  statis- 
tics, which  are  valuable  and  interesting. 

CHARACTERISTICS   OF   8TATB8. 

Ohio  raised  the  most  wheat  in  1844,  viz. 
18,786,705  bushels. 
New  York  the  most  barley,  1,802,982  do. 
New  York  the  most  oats,  24,907,553  do. 
Pennsylvania  the  most  rye,  9,429,783  do. 
Penn.  the  most  buckwheat,  2,408^08  do. 
Tennessee  most  Indian  com,  67,838,477 
bushels. 

New  York  most  potatoes,  26,553,612  do. 
New  York  the  most  hay,  4,295,537  tons. 
Virginia  most  flax  and  hemp,  31,728  lbs. 
Kentucky  roost  tobacco,  52,322,534  lbs. 
Georgia  the  most  cotton,  185,758,128  lbs. 
S.  Carolina  the  most  rice,  66,892,607  lbs. 
Connecticut  the  most  silk,  140,971  lbs. 
Louisiana  the  most  sugar,  31,173,590  lbs. 
N.  Carolina  the  most  wine,  17,246  gaL 
The  foUowins^  statements  show  the  quan- 
tity of  each  kind  of  grnin  produced  in  the 
United  States  in  the  yeai  1839  : 

Wheat,  84,823,272. 

Barley,  4,161,514. 

Oats,  123,071,314. 

Rye,  13,645,567. 

Buckwheat,  7,291,143. 

Indian  Com,  377,581,875. 

Total,  610,574,685. 

The  number  of  bushels  of  potatoes  raised 
the  same  year  was  193,293  060. 

If  the  increase  of  grain  in  hve  years  has 
been  22  per  cent,  the  quantity  in  1844  should 
be  756,906,607  bushels;  and  of  potatoes 
153,372,695  bushels.  Twenty-five  per  cent 
is  a  low  estimate  in  the  increase. 

America  could  support  nine  hundred  and 
thirty  millions  of  people,  without  being  so 
densely  populated  as  Europe  now  is.  The 
pre* en t  popuaiion  of  Europe  is  about  238,000,- 
0(0;  of  America,  55,000,000:  of  the  whole 
earth,  l,l00,000,00a 

According  to  the  late  census,  the  population 
of  Great  Britain  is  18,655,981— exclusive  of 
Ireland.  The  number  actively  employed, 
6,Sol,041. 


^■^ 
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Cruelty  KUled  by  Klndneis. 

A  yoang  woman  in  VerrooDt  married  a 
poor,  but  worthy  man,  against  her  Other's 
wish.  He  drove  them  from  his  house,  and 
closed  his  door  and  heart  against  them.— 
They  settled  near  Boston,  went  to  work,  and 
prospered.  After  many  years,  the  &ther  had 
occasion  to  visit  Boston.  He  concluded  to 
go  and  see  his  daughter,  expecting  a  cold 
reception.  His  daughter  and  her  husband 
received  him  most  kindly  and  lovingly.  Af- 
ter staying  with  them  a  while,  he  went  back 
to  Vermont. 

One  of  his  neighbors,  hearing  where  he 
had  been,  asked  him  how  his  daughter  and 
her  husband  had  treated  him. 

«  I  never  was  so  treated  in  my  life,"  said 
the  weeping  and  broken-hearted  &ther. 
^  They  have  broken  my  heart ;  they  have 
killed  me ;  I  don't  feel  as  though  I  could 
live  under  it" 

«*  What  did  they  do  to  you?"  asked  the 
neighbor.     *'  Did  they  abuse  you  ?" 

"^  They  laved  m£  to  deaths  and  killed  me 
with  kindness,"  said  he.  *'  I  can  never  for- 
give myself  for  treating  so  cruelly  niy  own 
darling  daughter,  who  loved  me  so  affection- 
ately. I  feel  as  if  I  should  die,  to  think  how 
I  grieved  the  precious  child  Avhen  I  spumed 
her  from  my  door.  Heaven  bless  them,  and 
forgive  me  my  cruelty  and  injustice  to  them." 

Who  does  not  see  in  this  an  ia&Uible 
cure  for  difficulties  between  man  and  man  ? 
There  is  not  a  child  nor  a  man  on  earth, 
who  would  not  feel  and  say,  that  the  daugh- 
ter, though  so  deeply  wronged  and  outraged 
by  her  angry  father,  did  right  in  treatmg 
him  as  she  did.  The  father  was  her  enemy, 
but  she  was  not  his.  He  hated  her,  but  she 
loved  him. — Eoit  pa/per. 

Bxtmtt  of  a  LBUer  from  Mrs.  Sannak  More  to  Mr, 
Pfpyt,  lUeember^  1786. 

'<  I  wish  you  had  been  here  just  now,  to 
laugh  with  me  at  a  very  grave  passage  I 
met  with  in  a  book  I  have  just  laid  down. 
It  is  an  Elogeon  the  humillity  of  theVirgin 
Mary,  delivered  at  the  Academic  Frangaise, 
by  one  of  the  Cluarante.  Mon.  Tourrieul, 
after  having  apostrophized  her  in  a  way  to 
make  a  sober  Protestant  smile,  and  described 
the  transcendant  exaltation  she  now  enjoys 
in  heaven,  as  a  reward  for  her  humility, 
goes  on  to  inform  her  that  her  humility  is 
still  farther  rewarded  by  her  having  the 
honor  of  being  made  the  subject  for  the  prize 
of  eloquence,  by  the  most  enlightened  acade- 
my m  the  world.  Could  any  but  a  French- 
man have  written  this  ?  Nay,  J  question  if 
any  but  a  French  academicien  could  have 
written  it.  It  would  be  impossible  to  find 
the  most  illiterate  English  curate,  who  could 


deriously  affirm  that  he  thouffht  it  an  addi 
tional  exaltation  of  a  saint  in  bliss,  that  the 
University  of  Oxford  had  given  him  as  a 
subject  for  a  prize  poem." — Memoirs  of  H, 
More.  voLlf  p,  253. 

Defeat  and  Caftube  of  Santa  Anna. 
— ^Dates  from  Mexico  to  the  9th  Jan.  A 
desperate  battle  had  taken  place  on  the 
plains  of  Appan,  between  Santa  Anna,  on 
one  side,  and  Bravo  and  Paredes  on  the 
other,  which  resulted  in  the  total  route  of 
the  former,  who  was  captured  while  attempt- 
me  to  escape.  500  men  are  reported  to  be 
killed.  Gen.  Paredes  had  been  despatched 
by  Bravo,  in  pursuit  a  Aer  the  routed  troops, 
while  Bravo  nimself  was  on  his  march  back 
to  Mexico  with  his  august  prisoner. 


Of  the  "  Filffrim's  Process,"  but  one  opin- 
ion seems  to  Be  entertained.  Mr.  Grainger 
said,  that  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  was  one  of 
the  most  ingenious  books  in  the  fioglish  lan- 
guage ;  and  in  this  opinion,  he  states,  Mr. 
Merrick  and  Dr.  Roberts  coincided.  Dr.  Rad- 
cliffe  termed  it  "  a  phoenix  in  a  cage."  Lord 
Eaimes  said,  **  it  was  composed  in  a  style  en- 
livened like  that  of  Homer,  by  at  proper  mix- 
ture of  the  dramatic  and  narrative,  and  upon 
that  account  has  been  translated  into  most 
European  languages."  Dr.  Johnson  remarked, 
'*  that  it  had  great  merit,  both  for  invention, 
imagination,  and  the  conduct  of  the  storv; 
and  it  had  the  best  evidence  of  its  merit — the 

feneral  and  continued  approbation  of  man- 
ind.  Few  books,"  he  said,  "had  had  a 
more  extensive  sale;  and  that  it  was  remark- 
able that  it  began  very  much  like  the  ))oem 
of  Dante,  yet  there  was  no  translation  of 
Dante  when  Bunyan  wrote."  Dr.  Franklin 
said,  '*  Honest  John  Bunvan  is  the  first  man  I 
know  of,  who  has  mingled  narrative  and  dia- 
logue together ;  a  mode  of  writing  very  en- 
gaging to  the  reader,  who  in  the  most  interest- 
ing passages,  finds  himself  admitted,  as  it 
were,  into  the  company,  and  present  at  the 
conversation."  Dean  ^wift  declared,  that  he 
*'  had  been  better  entertained  and  more  in- 
formed by  a  chapter  in  the  Pilgrim's  Progress, 
than  by  a  long  discourse  upon  the  will  and  (he 
intellect,  and  simple  or  complex  ideas." — En* 
cydop€tdia  of  JReligious  Knowledge* 


Public  Education  may  succeed  one  of  these 
days  when  the  Legislatures  of  our  States  shall 
adopt  good  and  permanent  systems,  and  tb« 
schools  are  well  regulated,  well  furnished  with 
good  books,  apparatus  and  teachers.  I'hai 
may  all  be  done  in  season  for  some  future  ge- 
neration. We  can  perhaps  imagine  how  ii 
all  should  be,  but  are  not  likely  to  see  it.  Ic 
the  meantime,  we  are  le<;islators  in  our  own 
families — we  may  establish  what  systems  anc 
rules  we  please,  get  any  books,  put  up  ani 
apparatus,  and  be  the  teachers  oi  own  child 
ren. 
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TO- 


^  FftOM  H5R  NEJG,ElB9ft. 

How  pleasARtiQ  this  vftl^of  tears, 
Entwined  with  cares,  ani  hopae,  and  fears, 
To  love  and  trust  for  months  and  years, 

A  neighbor. 

« 

When  sfandp^  her  keen  sorrows  sped. 
And  malice  trjomphed  when  I  hJ^d ; 
Who  sheltered  jfxy  4«f«QAeliB8s  head  ? 

My  neigiiAor. 

When  death,  stern  death,  with  cruel  blow« 
Had  laid  my  darljng  infant  low; 
Who  tried  to  mitigate  my  woe  ? 

My  nt ighbor* 

Who  sat  by  me  that  long  dark  day, 
And  sought  to  charm  my  grief  away, 
With  con  versa  lioa's  magic  play  ? 

My  neighbor. 
With  spirits  light  who  brought  me  flowers, 
And  often  came  to  cheer  the  hours 
When  sickness  bound  my  weary  powers  ? 

My  neighbor. 
For  thisi  whare  death  nor  sorrow  come. 
Where  fadeless  flowers  forever  bloom, 
I  pray  may  be  thy  happy  home, 

My  neighbor. 
[Maine  Family  and  School  Visiter*] 

All  £pigram« 

On  seeing  a  Younf(  Lady  writing  verses  with 
a  Hole  in  her  Stockins* 

BY  AN  I  NGLISH  POET. 

To  see  a  lady  of  such  grace. 

With  so  much  sense,  and  such  a  face. 

So  slaiiernly,  is  shocking; 
0,  If  you  would  with  Venus  vie. 
Your  pen  and  poetry  lay  by, 

And  learn  to  mend  your  stocking 

On  Mr.  Buller^s  Monument   in   Westminster 

Abbey, 
BY  S.  WESTLET. 

[Butler,  the  author  of  Hudibras,  is  said  to 
have  died  of  want.] 

Whilst  Butler,  needy  wretch,  was  still  alive. 
No  genVuus  patron  would  a  dinner  give : 
See  him,  when  starved  to  death,  and  turned 

to  dust. 
Presented  with  a  monumental  bust ! 
The  poet's  fate  is  here  in  emblem  shown ; 
He  asked  for  bread,  and  he  received  a  stone. 

Wbat  Is  Honor  ? 

BY  SIE  CHAKLES  SEDLET. 

Not  to  be  captious,  not  unjustly  fight ; 
'Tis  to  confess  what's  wrong,  and  do  what's 
right. 


Pretence  and  Worth. 

BY  AARON  HILL. 

How  is  the  world  deceived  by  noise   and 

show ! 
Algfi !  hour  different  to  pretend  and  know  ! 
JAp  «  poor  highway  brook,  pretence  runs 

Ipvd! 
Bustling,  but  shallow,  dirty,  weak  and  proud  ; 
While  like  sume  noble  stream,  true  knowledge 

glides. 
Silently,  strong,  and  its  deep  bottom  hides. 

Th«  tltfee  great  bankers  of  the  Rothschild 
family  are  brothers,  named  Anselm,  SolomoD» 
and  ^ames.  They  have  recently  had  a  meet- 
ing, to  adjudicate  a  loan  of  three  hundred  mil- 
lions of  francs. 

"  He  whoes  own  heart  is  pure,  never  wishes 
to  fiud  a  bad  motive  in  another. 

How  Scholars  are  Madr. — Costly  appara- 
tus and  splendid  cabinets  have  no  mairical 
power  to  make  scholars.    In  all  circumstan- 
ces, as  a   man   is,  under  God,  the  master  of 
his  own  fonune,  so  is  he  the  maker  of  his  own 
mind.     The  Creator  has  so  constituted  the  hu- 
man intellect,  that  it  can  ^row  only  by  its  oum 
action^  and  by  its  own  action  it  roost  certainly 
and   necessarily   grows.    Every  man   must, 
therefore  in  an  important  sense,  educate  him- 
self.    His  books  and  teachers  are  but  helps; 
the  work  is  his.     A  man  is  not  educated  un- 
til he  has  the  ability  to  summon,  in  case  of 
emergency,  alljiis  mental  power  in  vigorous 
exercise  to  effect   his  projiosed  object.     It  is 
not  the  man  who  has  seen  most,  or  who  has 
read  most,  who  can  do  this ;  such  an  one  is 
in  dsnger  of  being  borne  down,  like  a  beast  of 
burden,  by  an  overloaded  mass  of  other  men's 
thou<;hts.     Nor  is  it  the  man  that  can  boast 
merely  cf  native  vigor  and    capacity.     The 
greatest  of  all  the  warriors  that  went  to  the 
6ie;?e  of  Troy,  *had  not  the  pre-eminence,  be- 
cause nature  had  given  him  strength,  and  he 
carried  the  largest  bow,  but  because  self  dis- 
cipline had  taught  him  how  to  bend  it. — D. 
Webster, 
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MOUNT    C  ARM  BL. 


Thib  h<M  iDd  lingular  entinence,  which 
•prewnti  on*  of  the  most  conapicuoiu  objects 
on  the  whole  coaM  of  RUestine,  is  not  leas 
leourlcMbie  io  hietOTj  than  in  Geagtaph;, 
There  took  place  that  niaarkable  aoene.deeedbed 
with  so  mach  force  in  the  ISIh  chapter  of  1 
KingB,  in  which  the  prophet  Glijeb  brought  the 
I  prieiteof  Baal  to  a  teat,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Kiag  of  Israel  and  a  lai)^  cooeotuae  of  hta  anb- 
jecU.  On  this  moant  the  two  rival  sltani  wem 
etecled,  and  (here  the  idolaters  cried  to  theii  goda 
from  moming  till  night,  waiting  in  vain  for  fire 
to  come  down  from  Heaven  to  bnrn  their  sacri- 
ficee ;  and  there  the  altar  bailt  of  twelve  stonea 
to  the  "  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob,"  soon 
blazed  with  miracaloua  fite. 

Mount  Carmel  is  repeatedlj  introdoced  with 
poetical  alluuons  in  the  Bible.     It  is  inieresting 
also  frran  its  vidnity  to  that  remarkable  tract  of 
eoantry,  the  Plain  of  Esdraeloa,  the  theatre  of  so 
Diuir  important  military  eTeols  at  different  pe- 
riods of  history,  and  so  conspicnnuB  among  the 
scenes   named   in   prophecy,  of  conflicts  yel  to 
y    come.      Whether   we  adopt  the  liletal  or  the 
/    figuraliTe   inlerprelation   ot   such   passagea,  we 
,    cannot  fail  to  read  them  with  peculiar  solemnity, 
>    and  to  regard  thia  now  neglected  plain  with  deep 


Dr.  Robinson  says,  that  the  first  sight  of  it  i 
the  neighboring  lafrioiiB  on  ,the  west  quite  a^ 
power^  him.     "  The  plain  of  Eedrseloo,"  says   J 
ne,  (vol.  3,  p.  LM),  "  is  skirted  on  the  soiUhen  ] 
side  by  low  hills,  runnbg  from  Jenin  in  a  north- 
west erection,  until  Ibey  imile  with  aneilensioo   ) 
of  the  ridge  of  Cannel.     Further  sooth  iheae  ) 
hills  become  higher,  and  form  the  mountains  of    i 
Samaria.    It  it  thia  extension  of  Carmel  lowaids  j 
the  Bontb-east,  cooaiatinE  of  a  low  ridee  or  range  ; 
ot  bills,  that  separates  Uie  great  soulhem  plain  ' 
along  the  coast  from  that  of  Esdraelon.    Look- 
ing towards  Carnal  ui  the  aonth-east  aide  ol  a 
low  tell,  or  mound,  a  little  back  fiwn  the  plain,  < 
we  could  distinguish  the  place  called  Ta'annnk, 
about  two  and  a  half  hours  distant.     It  was  aaid 
to  have  ruins  which  led  the  people  to  sappose  it   i 
■'        *-   t  now  contains  but   J 
I  undoubtedly  the  i 
ancient  Taanak,  Grat  a  city  of  the  Canaanilee,  < 
then  allotted  to  Manasseh  and  assigned  to  the  J 
Levites,  and  afterwards  celebrated  in  the  trium- 
phal song  of  Deborah  and  Bank.      (Joahaa  zii. 
21 ;  XTii.  11 ;  xji.  25.     Jndges  i.  27 ;  v.  19.     It 
is  further  mentioned  in  Scripture  only  in  i  Kings 
iv.  12. 

From  the  western  end  of  Gilboa  the  author  j 
sayri,  that  in  creasing  the  spnr  of  that  i 
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«  we  haci 'extensive  views  of  all  the  extent  of  the 
mat  plain  spread  out  upon  our  left,  and  of  the 
longf  blue  ridge  of  Carmei  beyond.  The  pros- 
pect was  charming  for  its  rich  fertility  and  beauty. 
Yellow  fields  of  grain,  with  green  patches  of  cot- 
ton and  millet  interspersed,  checkered  the  land- 
scape like  a  carpet.  The  plain  itself  was  almost 
witnout  villages;  but  on  the  slope  of  Carmei, 
as  it  descends  S.  E.  or  on  hills  further  to  the 
left,  we  could  distinguish  several  places. 

Through  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon,  **  the  an- 
cient Kisbon,"  is  of  old  represented  as  pouting 
its  waters  in  such  abundance  as  to  sweep  awav 
the  troops  of  Sisera  during  the  battle  of  Deborah 
and  Barak ;  (Judges  v.  21) ;  and  we  still  find  the 
same  river  a  considerable  stream,  under  the  name 
of  Mukutta,  flowing  along  the  base  of  Carmei  into 
the  bay  of  Akka.      But  in  crossing  the  whole 

flain  from  Jenin  to  Nazareth,  on  the  10th  of 
une,  although  we  passed  several  channels  of 
some  size,  running  westward,  yet  not  one  drop 
of  water  did  we  find ;  but  this  was  a  year  of 
drought,  and  even  now,  in  ordinary  seasons, 
during  the  winter  and  spring,  there  is  an  abun- 
dance of  water  on  the  plain  flowing  wentwani  to 
form  the  Kishon.  During  the  battle  of  Mount 
Tabor,  between  the  Frendi  and  the  Arabs,  April 
15,  1799,  many  of  the  latter  are  expressly  said 
to  tiave  been  drowned  in  the  stream  coming  from 
Dubarieh,  which  then  inundated  a  part  of  the 
plain. 


« » 
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The  Bread-Fruit  Tree* 

[Conduded.] 

During  the  bread-fruit  season,  the  inhabitants  of 
a  district  sometimes  join  to  prepare  a  quantity  of 
opio.  This  is  generally  baked  in  a  prodigious  oven. 
A  pit  twenty  or  thirty  feet  in  circumference  is  dug 
out;  the  bottom  is  filled  with  stones,  logs  of  fire- 
wood are  piled  upon  them,  and  the  whole  is  cov- 
ered with  lar^  stones.  The  wood  is  then  kind- 
led, and  the  heat  is  often  so  intense  as  to  nsduoe 
the  stones  to  a  state  of  liquefaction.  When  tho- 
roi^hly  heated,  the  stones  are  removed  to  the 
aides;  many  hundred  ripe  bread-fruit  are  then 
thrown  in,  just  as  they  have  been  gathered  from 
the  trees,  and  are  piled  up  in  the  eenire  of  the 
pit ;  a  few  leaves  are  spread  upon  them,  the  re- 
maining hot  stones  built  up  like  an  arch  over  the 
heap,  and  the  whole  is  corvered  a  foot  or  eighteen 
inches  thick  with  leaves  and  earth.  In  this  stafe 
it  remains  a  day  or  two ;  a  hole  is  then  dug  on 
one  siile,  and  the  parties  to  whom  it  belongs  take 
out  what  they  want  till  the  whole  is  consumed. 
Bread-fruit,  bekwi  in  this  manner,  will  keep  good 
several  weeks  after  the  oven  is  opened. 

Although  the  general  or  district  ovens  of  opio 
were  in  their  tendency  Jess  injurious  than  the 
public  stills  often  erected  in  the  different  districis, 
they  were  usually  attended  with  debauchery  and 
excess,  highly  injurious  to  the  health  and  debas- 
ing to  the  morals  of  the  people,  who  frequently 
relinquished  their  crdinary  employment,  and  de- 
voted their  nights  and  days  to  mere  animal  exist- 
ence of  the  lowest  kind — rioting,  feaslinw,  and 


♦ 
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sleeping,  until  the  opio  was  consumed.  Within 
the  last  ten  years  very  few  ovens  of  opio  hare 
been  prepared;  those  have  been  comparatively 
small,  and  they  are  now  almost  entirely  discon- 
tinued. 

Another  mode  of  preserving  the  bread-fruit,  is 
by  submitting  it  to  a  slight  dixiee  of  fermeolaCion, 
and  reducing  it  to  a  soft  substance,  which  they 
call  ma/ti.  When  the  fruit  is  ripe,  a  laige  qoan- 
hty  IS  gathered,  the  rind  scraped  off,  the  ctm 
taken  out,  and  the  whole  thrown  into  a  heap.  In 
this  state  it  remains  until  it  has  undeigone  the 
process  of  fermentation,  when  it  is  beaten  into  a 
kind  of  paste.  A  hole  is  now  dug  in  the  ground, 
the  bottom  and  sides  of  which  are  lined  with 
green  ti  leaves ;  the  mahi  is  put  into  the  pit,  cov- 
ered over  with  ti  leaves,  and  then  with  earth  or 
stones.  In  this  state  it  may  be  preserved  several 
months ;  and,  although  rather  sour  and  indigesti. 
ble,  It  IS  generally  esteemed  by  the  natives  aa  a 
pod  article  of  food  during  the  scarce  season 
Previous  to  Its  being  eaten,  it  is  rolled  up  in  small 
pornons,  enclosed  in  bread-fruit  leaves,  and  baked 
in  the  native  ovens. 

The  tree  on  which  the  bread-fruit  grows,  besides 
producme  two,  and  in  some  cases  three  crops  in 
a  year,  of  so  excellent  an  article  of  food,  furnishes 
a  valuable  gum,  or  resin,  which  exudes  from  the 
bark,  when  punctured,  in  a  thick,  mucilaginous 
fluid,  which  18  hardened  by  exposure  to  the  sun, 
ana  is  serviceable  in  rendering  water-tight  the 
eeams  of  their  canoes.  The  bark  of  the  yount 
branches  is  used  in  making  several  varieties  of 
native  cloth.  The  trunk  of  the  tree  also  furnishes 
one  of  the  most  valuable  kinds  of  timber  which 
the  natives  possess,  it  being  used  in  buildine  their 
canoes  and  houses,  and  in  the  manufacture  of 
several  arucles  of  furniture.  It  is  of  a  rich  yel- 
low color,  and  assumes,  from  the  efleds  of  the 
air  the  appearance  of  mahogany ;  it  is  not  tough, 
but  durable  when  not  exposed  to  the  weather. 

It  is  very  probable  that  in  no  group  of  the 
Pacific  Islands  is  there  a  greater  variety  in  the 
kinds  of  this  valuable  fruit,  than  in  the  South 
Sea  Islands.  The  several  varieties  ripen  at  dif- 
ferent seasons,  and  the  same  kinds  alao  come  to 
perfection  at  an  earlier  period  in  one  part  of  Tahiti 
than  in  another  :  so  that  there  are  but  few  months 
in  the  year  in  which  ripe  fruit  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  several  parts  of  this  island.  The  mission- 
aries are  acquainted  with  nearly  fifty  varieties,  for 
which  the  natives  have  distinct  names— these,  as 
collected  by  one  of  the  first  missionaries,  I  have 
by  me ;  but  it  is  unnccessaiy  to  insert  them— the 
principal  are,  the  paea,  artocarpus  incisa,  and  the 
vru  maohey  artocarpus  inlegrlfolia. 


The  Albany  Knickerbocker  says  there  are  3000 
dogs  in  that  city,  prowling  about  the  streets,  un- 
provided  for,  which  howl  and  hark  to  the  f^reat 
annoyance  of  the  citizens. 


.  /-v>^_  >_ 
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TATTOOING* 

The  Tahitian  tattooine  is  more  simpie,  and  dis- 
plays greater  taste  and  elegance  than  cither  of  the 
others.  Though  some  of  the  fieures  are  arbitrary, 
Buch  as  stars,  circles,  lozenges,  £c.  the  patterns  are 
usuaJly  taken  from  nature,  and  are  often  some  of 
the  most  graceful.  A  cocoanut-tree  is  a  ^vorite 
object ;  and  I  have  often  admired  the  taste  display- 

glayed  in  the  marking  of  a  chiefs  legs,  when  I 
aye  seen  a  cocoanut-tree  correctly  and  distinctly 
drawn,  its  root  spreading  at  the  heel,  its  elastic 
stalk  pencilled,  as  it  were,  along  the  tendons,  and 
lis  waving  plume  gracefully  spread  out  on  the 
broad  part  of  the  caJf.  Sometimes  a  couple  of 
stems  would  be  twined  up  from  the  heel,  and 
divided  on  the  calf,  each  bearing  a  plume  of 
leaves. 

The  ornaments  round  the  ankle,  and  upon  the 
instep,  make  them  often  appear  as  if  they  bore  the 
elegant  eastern  sandal.  The  sides  of  the  legs  are 
Booietimes  tattooed  from  the  ankle  upwards,  which 
giyes  the  appearance  of  wearing  pantaloons  with 
ornamented  seams.  From  the  lower  part  of  the 
back,  a  number  of  strairfat,  waved  or  zigzag  lines 
rise  in  the  direction  of  Uie  spine,  and  branch  off 
regularly  towards  the  shoulders.  But,  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  body,  the  chest  is  the  most  tat- 
tooed. Every  variety  of  figure  is  to  be  seen  here : 
oocoannt  and  bread-fruit  trees,  with  convolvolus 
wreaths  hanging  round  them,  boys  gathering 
the  fruit,  men  enj|;aged  in  battle,  in  the  manuu 
exercise,  triumphmg  over  a  fallen  foe ;  or,  as  I 
have  frequently  seen  it,  they  are  represented  as 
carrrine  a  human  sacrifice  to  the  temple.  Every 
kind  of  animal — goats,  dogs,  fowls,  and  fish — 
nay  at  times  be  seen  on  this  part  of  the  body ; 
muskets,  swords,  pistols,  clubs,  spears,  and  other 
weapons  of  war  are  also  stamped  upon  their  arms 
or  cnest 

Hiey  are  not  all  crowded  upon  the  same  per* 
son,  but  each  one  makes  a  selection  according  to 
his  fancy;  and  I  have  frequently  thought  the 
tattooing  on  a  man*s  person  might  serve  as  an  in- 
dex to  his  disposition  and  character.  The  neck 
and  throat  were  sometimes  singularly  marked. 
The  head  and  the  ears  were  also  tattooed,  though 
among  the  Tahitiana  this  ornament  was  seldmn 
applied  to  the  face. 

The  females  used  the  tattoo  more  sparingly 
than  the  men,  and  with  greater  taste.  It  was 
always  the  custom  of  the  natives  to  go  barefooted, 
and  the  feet,  to  an  inch  above  the  ankles,  of  the 
chief  women,  were  often  neatly  tattooed ;  aopear- 
ing  as  if  they  wore  a  loose  sandal ;  or  an  elegant 
open-worked  boot.  The  arms  were  frequently 
marked  with  circles,  their  fingers  with  rings,  and 
their  wrists  with  bracelets.  The  thin  transparent 
skin  over  the  black  die  often  gave  to  the  tattoo  a 
tinge  of  blue. 

The  females  seldom,  if  ever,  marked  their  faces ; 
the  figures  on  their  feet  and  hands  were  all  the 
ornaments  they  exhibited.  Many  sufiered  much 
from  the  pain  occasioned  by  the  operation,  and 
from  the  swelling  and  inflammation  that  followed, 
which  often  continued  for  a  long  time,  and  ulti- 


mately proved  fatal.  This,  however,  seldom  de- 
terred others  from  attempting  to  secure  this  badge 
of  distinction  or  embellishment  of  person. 

On  account  of  the  immoral  practices  invariably 
connected  with  Ihc  process  of  tattooing,  the  chiew 
prohibited  it  alloffelher;  and,  excepting  a  few 
foreign  seamen,  who  often  evince  as  great  a  de- 
sire to  have  some  figure  tattooed  on  their  arms  or 
hands  as  the  natives  themselves,  the  practice  has 
been  discontinued  for  some  years. 

A  Year  Compared  to  a  Book. 

A  year  may  be  compared  to  a  book.  Every 
day  is  a  leaf,  and  every  seventh  leaf  is  the  Sab- 
hath.  The  last  day  oi  every  year  finishes  a  vol- 
ume, and  every  new  year's  day  commences  a  new 
one.  On  one  page  of  every  leaf  are  written  our 
opportunities  for  doing  and  getting  good,  and  on 
tfie  other  our  improvement  of  them.  On  one  page 
God*s  dealings  with  us — on  the  other  our  behavior 
toward  him.  On  one  page  of  every  seventh  leaf, 
the  sermons  we  hear,  the  books  we  read,  and  the 
opportunities  for  retirement  and  for  mental  and 
spiritual  improvement ;  on  the  other,  the  use  we 
make  of  those  opportunities.  Some  of  our  read- 
ers have  finished  eight,  some  ten  volumes,  and 
perhaps  some  eighteen  or  twenty.  They  are  all 
arranged  in  the  great  universal  library,  waiting  for 
the  souiul  of  the  last  trumpet,  when  they  will 
be  brought  forth  and  read  before  an  assembled 
world.  What  frightful  and  alarming  records 
will  then  be  exposed! — blanks — blots — errors  and 
crimes  of  every  sort,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
volumeet  Which  of  us  would  not  shudder  to 
have  our  annual  volumes  audibly  read,  or  even  to 
look  into  them  ouraelves  ?  We  have  now  just 
completed  another  volume ;  it  is  already  sealed, 
and  added  to  those  before  in  the  library.  No  d- 
teration  can  now  be  made.  We  cannot  examine, 
erase,  and  revise  it  as  we  do  other  books.  What 
is  wntlen  is  written,  and  we  must  meet  it  -at  the 
hist  day  aa  it  now  stands.  All  we  can  do  is  to 
regret  what  is  wrong  in  the  past,  and  mend  it  in 
the  next  volume  if  we  are  roared  to  finish  it. 

I  could  not  anticipate  with  composure  the  day 
when  my  books  shall  be  read,  were  it  not  that  ia 
evenr  page  of  the  last  few  volumes  I  have  written 
'«  Chrik  erwsiJM.''^Jieligious  Herald, 


Warmino  Rulroad  Cabs. — ^A  new  plan  to 
warm  railroad  can  has  been  adopted  by  the  Gam- 
den  and  Amboy  Railroad  Company.  A  small 
boiler  has  been  attached  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
stove  in  the  cars — ^two  inch  copper  pipes  have 
bom  attached  to  this  boiler,  and  these  pipes  have 
been  conveyed  under  the  seats ;  and  thus,  being 
constantly  filled  with  hot  water,  heat  is  thrown 
out  in  every  direction  with  entire  safety,  and  to 
the  evident  enjoyment  of  travellers. 


Th£  Paimoton  Cabbage  '\%  a  very  large  and 
valuable  kind,  cabbaging  very  early  and  frequent- 
ly weighing  from  20  lb.  to  28  lb.     The  flavor  \^ 
very  superior,  not  having  the  least  degree  of 
coarsness,  although  it  is  so  very  large. 


^ 
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THE    NEST    OF    THE    CAPOCIER. 


The  name  of  Le  Vailluit  ia  more  wortby  of 
being  known  to  every  reader,  than  many  of  lew 
deserving  men  with  which  the  public  at  the  pre- 
sent day  are  more  familiar.  As  we  are  about  to 
publidi  an  extract  from  his  pleasing  descriptions  of 
etirioiu  African  animaJe,  we  lake  pleasure  in  ac- 
knowledging our  obligalioDS  Ui  him  for  much  grat- 
ification ana  inatniction,  and  in  mentioning  him  to 
IT  readers  with  the  respect  which  be  iTeeerTe*. 
__e  was  one  of  the  earliest,  most  eDthasiastic,  la- 
borious and  auecesaful  of  modem  scientific  travel' 
,  and  made  known  to  the  civilized  world  ^any 
of  the  interesting  objects  found  in  the  interior  of 
soulhem  Africa.  To  mention  one  impotlanl  result 
of  his  hazardons  enteiprises,  he  first  proved  the 
existence  of  the  ^iraSe,  or  camelopard,  which  whs 
described  by  ancient  writers,  and  figured  in  Egypt- 
ian pictures,  but  had  long  been  classed  among 
fabnfoQi      --  — 


via  Macrorier  ol  Latham)  is  from  the  pen 
Vaillant.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  98th  number  of 
HarpM*"  Family  Library,  and  also  in  their  School 
District  Library,  in  Ibe  Volume  on  Birds,  which 
was  first  published  by  the  British  Society  for  Ibe 
diffusion  of  unefal  knowledge. 

While  Ls  Vaillant  was  living  in  a  tent  at  one  of 
lis  encampments  in  Sonth  Africa,  he  fed  a  pair  of 
^pociera  with  titbits,  until  Ihey  entered  his  door 
laily,  and  even  seemed  to  recoinize  him  in  the 
adjacent  thickets  as  he  passpd  along.  "  The 
breeding  ieason,"  he  goes  on,  "  had  no  sooner  ar- 
rived, than  [  perceived  Ihe  visits  of  my  two  liltle 
guests  to  become  lens  frequent,  though,  whether 
they  sought  solitude  Ihe   heller  lo  mature  their 


plans,  or  whether,  as  Ihe  rains  bad  ceaseii  and  it 
eecis  became  so  abundant  that  my  tltbils  were  Iei_ 
relished,  I  cannot  tell,  but  they  seldom  made  their   i 
appearance  for  four  or  five  euccessive  days,  after 
which  they  unexpectedly  returned,  and  it  waa  not 
long  before  I  discovered  the  motive  that  had  brought   i 
them  back.     During  their  former  visits,  they  had   J 
not  failed  to  observe  the  cotton,  moss,  and  flax   ( 
with  which  I  used  lo  stuff  mv  birds,  and  whic 
were  always  lying  on  my  table.      Finding  it,  n.    , 
doubt,  much  more  convenient  to  come  and  famish  ( 
themselves  vrilh  these  articles  Ihere,  than  logoaod   < 
pick  the  down  from  the  branches  of  planis,!  saw   i 
tbem  carry  away  in  their  beaks  parcels  of  these, 
much  lai^r  in  bulk  than  ihemselves. 

"  Kavmg  followed  and  watched  them,  I  found  I 
the  place  which  they  had  selected  for  constmcting  ( 
the  cradle  which  should  contain  their  infant  pro-  ' 
genv.  In  a  corner  of  a  retired  and  neglected  ', 
earden,  belonging  lo  the  good  Slaber,  there  grew,  ( 
by  the  aide  ofa  small  spring  beneath  Ihe  ehelier  ' 
of  the  only  Iree  which  ornamenled  thai  retreat,  •  ' 
high  plant,  called  by  tbe  colonials  of  the  Cape, 
Capocboicht.  In  this  shrub  Ihey  had  already  laid  ' 
a  part  of  the  foundation  wiih  moss,  ihe  foric  of  ', 
the  branches  chosen  for  the  reception  of  the  nest  i 
being  already  bedded  therewith.  The  first  mi 
rials  were  laid  on  the  lllh  of  October.  1 
second  day's  Inbor  presented  n  rude  moss,  about  \ 
four  inches  in  thickness,  and  from  five  to  six 
inches  in  diameter.  This  was  the  foundation  of 
the  nest,  which  was  composed  of  moss  and  flax,  ' 
interwoven  with  grass  and  lufia  of  collon. 

"  i  passed  the  whole  of  the  seconit  day  by  the   \ 
Ki.!e  of  Ihe  nest,  which  the  female  ucvcr  quilled    < 
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from  the  motnent  my  windows  were  opened  io 

the  moTnine  till  near  ten  o'clock,  and  from  five 

^   o'clock  In  the  evening  till  near  seTei),     On  the 

,   moniing  of  the  13ih,  the  male  made  twenty-nine 

>  journeys  to  ray  room,  and  la  the  eTenias  only 
'  WTentMn.  He  gave  great  asaialance  Io  the  female 
,  in  trampling  down  and  preseiog  the  cotton  with 
I    bis  body,  in  older  Io  make  it  into  a  sort  of  fell- 

I        "  When  the  male  aniped  with  parcels  of  mon 

I  and  eotloD,  he  depositedbialoadeitheron  tbeedge 

\  of  the  neat,  or  apon  brancbee  within  the  reach  of 

I  the  female.    He  made  four  oi  five  tripe  of  this 

'  kind  without  intermption,  and  tbeo  eel  about 

\  helping  hie  mate  In  ibe  execution  of  her  work. 

*'  This   agreeable   occupation  was  often   tnier- 

'  mpted  by  inaoeent  and  playful  gambols,  though 

I  the   fenmle  appeared  so  actively  and   anxiouelT 

I  employed  about  her  building  aa  to  have  leas  niliBQ 

I  for  tnnin^  than  the  male ;  and  she  even  puniebed 

I  him  for  his  frolics,  by  pBcklns  him  well  with  her 

I  beak.     He,  on  the  other  hand,  fought  in  his  turn, 

\  pecked,  pulled  down  the  work  which  they  had 

[  done,  prevented  tbe  female  from  continuing  her 

I  labors,  and,  in  a  word,  seemed  to  'ell   her,  ■  You 

)  refaae  to  be  my  playmate  on  account  of  ibis  work, 

I  therefore  you  shall  not  do  it !'      It  will  scarcely 

I  be  credited,  that,  entirely  from  what   I  saw  and 

>  knew  respecting  these  little  altercations,  I  was 
\  both  surpriseil  and  angry  at  the  female.  In  order, 
I  however,  to  save  the  fabric  from  spoliation,  she 
>.  left  off  working,  and  fled  from  buHh  to  bush  for 
'  the  express  purpose  of  leaaing  him.  Soon  arter- 
I  wari,  having  made  mailers  up  again,  the  female 
I  letnrned  to  her  labor,  and  the  ntale  sung  during 
I  several  minutes  in  the  most  animaled  strains. 
)  After  hia  song  was  concluded,  he  beean  again  to 

>  ocevpy  himself  with  the  work,  and  with  fresh 
'.  ardor  carried  such  materials  aa  his  companion  re- 
»  quired,  till  the  Hpiril  of  frolic  became  again  buoy- 

■  ant,  and  a  scene  similar  to  that  which  Ihave  just 
J  described  recurred.     I  have  witnessed  eight  inter- 

_  lions  at  this  kind  in  one  momir^.     How  hap- 

>  py  birds  are  !  They  are  certainly  the  privileged 
'  creatures  of  nalura.thns  to  work  and  sport  alter- 
I   nately  aa  fancy  prompts  them. 

"On  Ibe  third  day  the  birds  b^an  to  rear  the 
le  walls  of  the  nesi,  after  having  rendered  the 
ttom  compact  by  repeatedly  pressing  the  male- 

>  rials  with  their  breasts,  and  turning  themselves 
[  round  upon  them  in  all  directions.  They  first 
I   formed   a   plain   border,  which    ihsy  aflerwards 

■  trimmed,  and  upon  this  they  piled  up  tufts  of  cot- 
[  Ion,  which  was  felled  into  the  structure  by  beating 

>  and  preeaing  with  their  breaiits  and  the  shoulders 
'  oftheir  wings,  taking  care  to  arrange  any  projecting 
'         ler  with  their  beaks  to  as  to  interlace  it  into 

tissue  and  render  it  more  firm.  The  ronlign- 
branches  of  the  bush  were  enveloped,  as  the 
'  work  proceeded,  in  the  side  walls,  but  without 
(  deranging  the  circular  cavity  of  the  interior. 
'  This  part  of  the  nest  required  many  materials,  so 
I  thai  I  was  quite  aHtonished  at  the  quantity  which 
I   they  used. 

"  Oil  the  seventh  day  Iheir  task  was  finished  ; 

d,  anxious  (o  examine  the  interior,  I  determined 

introduce  my  linger,  when  I  fell  an  egg  that 

(   had  probably  been  Faid  thai  morning,  for  on  the 


previous  evening  I  could  see  no  en  inlUasil 
not  quite  covered  in.  This  beautiful  edifice,  which 
was  as  white  as  snow,  was  nine  inches  in  hei^t 
on  the  outside,  while  on  the  inside  it  was  not  morr 
than  five.  Its  external  form  was  very  irregular. 
on  account  of  the  branches  which  it  had  been 
found  necessary  to  encloae :  but  the  inside  exactly 
resembled  a  pullet's  egg  placed  with  the  small  end 
upward.  Its  greatest  diameter  was  five  inches, 
and  the  smallest  four.  The  entrance  was  two 
thirds  of  the  whole  height,  as  seen  on  the  outside ; 
but  within,  it  almost  reuheid  the  arch  of  the  ceiling 

"  The  Interior  of  this  nest  was  so  neatly  work- 
ed and  felted  together,  that  it  might  have  been 
taken  for  a  piece  of  fine  cloth  a  little  worn,  the 
^ne  being  so  compact  and  dose  that  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  detach  a  parHcle  of  the 
materials  without  tearing  the  texture  to  pieces  j  yet 
was  this  only  efilected  by  the  process  which  I  have 
already  described  ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  thai 
it  wa^  a  work  (lul^  admirable,  conaidariiig  the  ii 
f  the  httle  mechanics." 


Thia  bird  is  so  common  in  our  country, 
that  it  ou^rhttobe  betteiknown  than  it  is 
10  mnst  persons,  especially  as  it  is,  with- 
out reason,  an  object  of  dread  to  many. 
There    are  causes     for  the  genernl   igno- 
rance we  find     prevailing-,  of    its   nature  \ 
and  habiis.     It  flies  very  swiftly,  and  only  ' 
at  night,  hiding  during  the  day  in  such  in-  \ 
accessible   or    obsfirre  retreats,    that  we  ' 
very  seldom  find  an   opportunity  to  cap-  i 
ture    it,  o^  to    observe  it  at  our    leisure.  \ 
Whfn   discoverd    flt     rest,  as  it  now  and  < 
then  is  in  our  houses,  when  it  has  entereil  \ 
by  a  door  or  window  left  open  for  the  air  < 
on  asuipmer  evening,  itsappcarnno  is  so  \ 
altered  from  th  t    which  it    presenta  in  < 
flight,  that  it  sei  ins  as  if  it  must  have  un-  I 
dergonc  some     strange    trans  formal  ion.  ' 
It  then  louks  more  like  a  mouse  dressed  . 
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in  black  gauze  and  whalebone  than  a 
bird.  When  found  lyine  on  the  ground  it 
it  motionleBs,  or  shows  life  only  by  open- 
ing its  little  red  mouth,  and  uttering  a 
spitefal,  squeaking  noise,  with  an  attem{>t 
to  bite,  when  touched.  If  picked  up,  or 
thrown  a  little  upward,  it  instantly  re- 
sumes its  former  character,  and  flies  off 
like  §  shadow.  Hence  the  bat  has  gained 
a  reputation  of  its  own,  and  is  regarded  by 
commoii  people  with  feelings  of  disgust 
and  fear,  quite  different  from  those  exci- 
ted by  any  other  of  the  tenants  of  the  air. 
Mystery,  the  natural  product  of  ignorance, 
leads  many,  we  fear,  to  entertain  a  super- 
stitious dread  of  this  little  animal,  whic& 
i«  almost  destitute  of  all  means  of  inftic- 
tinff  the  slightest  injury.  It  has  some 
IklTe  sharp  teeth,  it  is  true  ;  but  it  has 
no  disposition  to  use  them  to  our  injury, 
except  in  self-defence,  when  so  placed  as 
to  be  unable  to  escape.  Eren  then,  we 
must  take  pains  to  put  our  fingers  almost 
into  its  Tory  mouth,  or  it  cannot  reach  us 
to  do  any  harm.  It  is  therefore  never 
without  our  own  agency,  never  until  we 
become  his  assailant  or  approach  him  ds 
one,  that  we  are  exposed  to  have  even 
our  skin  punctured  by  his  lit*le  needle- 
like toeth.  All  the  stories  ever  told  to 
frighten  girls,  about  the  mischievous  bats 
loving  to  entangle  themselves  in  long  hair 
are  wholly  without  foundation^  and  eve- 
ry shriek  ever  uttered  in  a  play-room,  as 
the  dusky  intruder  brushed  swiftly  by 
have  been  thrown  away.  A  few  remarks 
in  explanation  of  the  nature  and  habits 
of  this  singular  animal. 

The  bat  is  not  a  bird;  but  we  hear  it 
has  wings  and  flies,  and  what  else  is  ne- 
cessary to  make  a  bird  ?  Several  things : 
otherwise  a  flying-fish  must  also  be  claim- 
ed as  one.  It  has  no  feathers,  lays  no 
eggs;  and,  what  is  considered  of  great- 
er importance  by  scientific  men,  it  re- 
sembles the  four-footed  animals  much 
more  than  bipeds  in  the  structure  of 
itsbodv.  It  is  properly  a  quadruped,  di- 
foring  from  most  others  of  that  great  di- 
vision of  the  animal  kingdom  chiefly  in 
haviiur  very  long  fingers  and  arms,  with 
abundance  of  skin  between,  which,  stretch- 
ed out,  forms  a  kind  of  wings,  which  it 
uses  with  great  rapidity  and  skill. 

At  the  same  time,  the  legs  are  not  at 
all  adapted  to  walking.  The  animal  has 
no  power  to  take  a  step  upon  the  ground, 
or  even  to  raise  itself  enough  to  get  its 
wingH  in  motion.     The  only  way  in  which 
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it  can  move  on  a  level  surface,  is  by  catch- 
ing one  of  the  hooks  with  which  its 
thumbs  sre  furnished,  to  a  stick,  stonei 
or  other  projecting  object,  and  then  draw- 
ing itself  slowly  forward,  until  it  gets 
upon  some  little  elevated  spot,  or  tumbles 
down  a  steep  declivity,  and  thus  finds 
room  to  spread  its  wings.  Aware  of  this 
difficulty,  the  bat  never  willingly  alights 
on  the  level  ground  or  upon  a  floor,  but 
either  rests  upon  some  narrow  and  ele- 
vated spot,  or  hangs  itself  to  something 
high  by  one  of  its  little  hooks,  so  that  it 
can  drop  when  it  pleases,  and  spread  its 
wings  while  in  the  act  of  falling. 

We  have  several  times  listened  to 
amusing  descriptions  given  of  the  bata 
which  inhabit  the  first  portions  of  the 
celebrated  Kentucky  Cave,  by  eye  wit- 
nesses. After  a  visiter  has  proceeded 
about  a  quater  of  a  mile,  (if  we  recollect 
the  distance  corrfctly,)he  finds  the  air 
filled  with  multitudes  of  bats  darting  by 
and  almost  concealing  the  light  of  his 
torch.  They  have  their  roosting  places, 
and  perhaps  their  nests  also,  near  the  roof 
and  may  often  be  seen  hanging  from  the 
top  and  sides  in  clusters  and  festoons, 
taking  their  rest.  When  disturbed  by  the 
noise  or  the  smoke  they  let  go  their 
hold,  and  fly  apout  in  a  perfect  cloud. 
After  passing  about  a  quarter  of  mile  fur- 
ther, they  disappear  and  give  no  more 
annoyance.  It  would  seem  that  they 
prefer  the  parts  of  the  cavern  where  the 
fewest  rays  of  light  are  found,  but  do  not 
like  total  darkness. 

It  is  commonly  supposed,  that  bats  can- 
not see  in  the  light,  and  that  they  fly 
about  our  lighted  rooms  without  perceiv- 
ing anything.  Yet  they  do  not  tonch  the 
walls  or  the  windows,  but  avoid  them  with 
the  greatest  care.  This  fact  has  excited 
the  curiosity  of  observers,  and  led  to 
many  experiments  which  have  brought  to 
our  knowledge  some  very  wonderful  facta. 
Strings  were  hung  from  difi^e rent  parts  of 
the  ceiling  of  a  room,  and  it  was  found 
that  bats,  in  flying  across  it  many  times, 
never  failed  to  avoid  them  all.  The  ani- 
mals were  then  blinded,  and  the  experi- 
ment repented  with  the  same  success. 
Nets  were  then  suspended,  which  ihey 
avoided;  and,  when  holes  were  torn  in 
them  of  sufficient  size  to  permit  their  pas- 
sage, they  would  dart  through  without 
hitting  the  sides  or  hesitating  an  instant 
in  their  rapid  course.  For  this  wonder- 
ful  fact  no  satisfactory  explanation  can  be 
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gWen.  The  wings  of  the  bat  are  broad 
and  delicate,  being  thin  and  filled  with 
nerves,  which  doubtless  render  them  high* 
ly  sensible.  Air,  it  is  well  koown,  is 
cheeked  and  thrown  back  by  meeting 
obstacles  when  in  motion.  Currents  form 
counter  currents.  Streams  of  water 
have  eddies,  which  boatmen  and  seamen 
are  often  able  to  make  allowances  for 
with  great  precision,  ev^en  in  the  darkest 
night.  But  is  it  to  be  imagined,  that  a 
Dkit,  blinded  and  on  the  wing,  can  feel  any 
change  in  the  motion  of  the  air,  that  may 
be  caused  by  mere  threads  suspended 
before  him  ?  Such  howerer  is  declared 
to  be  the  fact,  by  respectable  authority. 


BmlMiSfy  to  CHitiuu 

A  brief  accoant  -of  Mr.  Cusbing's  travels  is 
given  in  the  True  Sun. 

At  Bombay,  Mr.  Gushing  was  the  guest  of 
Sir  Geoige  Authur,  a  former  Governor  of  Upper 
Canada.  During  the  period  of  his  brief  stay,  he 
found  time  in  company  with  Mr.  Fletcher  Webster, 
and  Mr.  0*DonnelJ,  an  attadie  of  the  Legation,  to 
make  an  interesting  excursion  into  the  Mahratta 
country^-one  which  pleased  them  far  more  than 
they  could  possibly  have  anticipated.  The  jour- 
ney was  made  partly  in  coaches  and  partly  in 
palankins.  They  went  as  far  as  Poonah,  situated 
m  the  south-western  part  of  the  Deccan,  in  Central 
Indiai  and  formerly  the  capital  of  the  Mahrattas. 
It  is  somewhat  celebrated  for  having  been  captured 
in  1803,  by  Sir  Authur  Weilesley  and  the  "  Iron 
Duke."  Here  the  travellers  saw  the  largest  can- 
tonments of  English  troops  in  India,  and  attended 
a  erand  review,  where  the  American  Minister  re- 
ceived the  highest  military  honors.  They  also 
visited  a  celebrated  Brahmin  temple,  being  carried 
there  on  the  backs  of  the  sacred  elephants,  and 
escorted  by  the  English  Political  Resident,  Mr. 
Warden,  who  is  favorably  known  to  many  of  our 
countrymen,  after  whom  he  inquired  with  great 
interest. 

Mr.  Gushing  remained  in  China  exactly  six 
months  to  a  day,  and  during  the  whole  period  was 
constantly  engaged  in  promoting  the  objects  of  his 
mission.  By  the  non  arrival  of  the  St.  Louis 
sloop  of  war,  which  lay,  very  singularly,  a  long 
time  at  the  Cape,  and  through  the  continued  ob- 
stacle of  the  northern  monsoon,  he  was  under  the 
necessity  of  remaining  at  Macao  until  the  Impe- 
rial Government  actually  anticipated  his  move- 
ments by  despatching  a  commission  to  him.  It 
consisted  of  Tsi  Yeng,  an  imperial  delegate  and 
plenipotentiary — Wang,  treasurer  of  the  provinces 
of  the  two  Kwangs,  and  Pawn  Pawn,  another 
high  dignitary  of  state. 

Tsi  Yeng  is  a  Tartar  of  the  imperial  blood,  and 
the  same  person  who  negotiated  with  Sir  Henry 
Pottinger.  His  name  we  might  as  well  instate- 
has  been  erroneously  spelled  Eying  in  the  Eng- 
lish newspapers.  This  person  seemed  to  have 
the  full  confidence  of  his  sovereign,  as  he  was 


> 
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appointed,  with  all  the  powers  of  a  plenipotentiary, 
TO  negotiate  with  the  French  and  American  Lega- 
tions,  as  soon  as  they  arrived. 

For  two  weeks  the  two  Commissioners  were 
employed,  day  and  night,  with  the  exception  of 
their  meal-times  and  a  few  hours  given  to  repose, 
m  discussing  and  arranging  the  various  questions 
in  controversy  between  the  two  Governments,  and 
in  negotiating  the  treaty  now  before  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States.  It  was  at  last  agreed  upon 
and  drawn  up  in  Chinese  and  English,  but  finally 
prepared  in  the  Tartar  dialect,  which  is  the  Ian- 
guage  of  the  Emperor. 

It  was  signed  at  ten  o'clock  at  night,  on  the  3d 
of  July  last,  m  the  Sanctuary  of  a  Temple,  from 
which  both  the  priests  and  their  idols  had  been 
previously  displaced,  without  the  slightest  hesita- 
tion, to  make  room  for  the  Commissioner  and  hie 
suite.  This  circumstance  confirms  the  opinion 
entertained  by  many  residents  in  China,  that,  at 
the  Imperial  Court,  there  is  no  particular  rexard  to 
any  religk>n. 

Foreign  Travels-Gibraltar. 

No.  1. 

It  was  with  feelings  of  awe  that  I  surveyed 
the  Rock  of  Gibraltar,  as  I  approached  it  in  the 
ship's  jolly  boat,  rowed  by  two  of  the  sailors. 
The  morning  sky  was  clear,  and  spread  a  bright 
glow  above  the  immense  mountain,  which  still 
shut  out  the  sun  from  our  view,  several  hours 
after  it  bad  risen.  The  water  of  the  whole  bay 
over  which  we  were  gliding,  was  as  smooth  as 
glass,  and  so  clear  that  the  captain  who  was 
with  us,  pointed  at  cannon  bails  and  broken 
bomb-ebells  which  almost  pave  the  bottom, 
and  had  chafed  his  cables  as  b<t  lay  at  anchor. 

The  roofs  of  the  houses  and  towers  of 
churches  were  seen  over  the  sea  waJl,  which 
presented  a  row  of  embrasures  and  cannon  three 
miles  long,  from  the  awful  precipice  on  the  left^ 
to  Europa  Point  on  the  right.  We  landed  at  the 
Mole,  among  crowds  of  English,  Genoese,  and 
Baibary  sailors  and  boatmen,  Spanish  Bmugglem> 
and  men  of  several  other  nations,  scramt>iiiig  «, 
get  themselves  or  their  various  gbods,  wares  and 
merchandize  into  their  boats  or  out  of  them. 

Near  by  was  the  great  wall  of  OibraJtar,  which 
has  resisted  the  most  awful  bombardment  and 
cannonade  recorded  in  history.  It  consists  of 
numerous  forts  and  castles,  risina;  from  broudand 
deep  trenches,  and  connected  by  short  walls, 
which  run  in  zigzags  here  and  there,  up  to  the 
face  of  precipices  ol  fearful  height,  and  reaching 
to  the  vast  ruin  called  the  Moorish  Castle,  built 
in  711.  Every  platform  thus  afforded,  is  crown- 
ed with  heavy  cannon;  and  batteries  stretch 
along  in  many  places,  facing  the  only  line  of 
approach,  sometimes  with  two  and  evert  three 
rows  of  artillery  pointing^  at  the  solitary  pedes- 
trian, returning  from  Spain,  and  walking  over 
light  drawbridges  which  cross  the  ditches  and  the 
Inundation. 

But  this  is  nothing  to  what  you  see  above,  and 
which  i  soon  visited,  I  mean  the  famous  excava- 
tions 
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It  of  40O  feet    is  a  pttciptw,  which 

g  out  about  iwentv  feet  /rom  its  face 

D  along  ^lery,  through  woich  I  walked  with 
aaionlBbment.  Embiasuree  or  port  holes  are  cut 
through  at  equal  diatanees,  at  which  are  mount- 
ed heavy  cannon,  looking  orei  the  bay  and  Ibe 
low  sandy  tongue  of  land  which  connects  the 
rock  with  the  main  land.  An  hundred  feet 
,highei  ia  a  second  passage   of  the  same   nature. 


Theae  are  the  Wyllia  and  WindsOf  Oalleriea. 
We  afterwards  walked  all  abont  the  w<M 
decllTity  of  this  noble  rock,  by  five  los 
which  are  made  in  long  zigzags  up  to  the  n 
mil,  which  is  nearly  1 500  feet  high.  The  tt 
em  side  is  ao  awful  precipice,  where  the  wa 
break  which  come  over  the  Meditemaean  8m  ' 
from  beyond  the  horizon. 


The  British  troops  parade  on  the  KiuR's  Bas-  A'n 

tion  at  sunset,  and   there  I  sawa  Moori^    mer-  S     The  cui  sbohs  il  n 

chant  lookingon.     He  had  come   from  Tangier,  ^     of  o  Moorish  lady. 

eome  other    place  on  the    opposite   coaal    of 


very  becoming — all  bhw.  j 
cily,  and    alra  the  dreaa  i 


Nevr  DfBCOTeirin  South  Americfi* 

lie  National  tntelligencer  contains  a  long 
letter  ftoni  Mi.  Picket,  at  Uma,  commenting 
anon  diacoveties  of  very  extraordinary  rains, 
SBia  to  have  been  found  by  Judge  Neilo,  in  the 
province  of  Chacbapovas,  while  on  an  explor- 
ing expedition.  In  makiog  a  survey  of  the 
country,  he  found  at  Ceulap,  a  building  of  a 
most  extraordinary  character,  which  be  describes 
as  a  wall  of  bewn  atone  5E0  feet  in  widlh, 
3,600  in  lengtb.and  150  feet  high. 

This  edifice,  being  solid  in  ihe  inferior  for  the 
whole  space,  conlained  within  5,396,907  teet  of 
circumference,  which  it  has,  to  Ibe  before  men- 
'  tioned  height  of  iSo  feet,  ia  solid  and  levelled, 
'  and  upon  it  there  is  another  wall  of  300,000  feet 
in  circnmference  in  this  form,  600  (cet  in  length 
and  300  in  hreadlb,  with  the  same  elevalion  (150) 
of  the  lower  wall  and  like  il,  solid  and  levelled 
to  ibe  summit.  In  this  elevalion,  and  also  in 
that  of  the  lower  wall  are  a  great  many  habita- 
tions or  rooms  of  the  same  bewn  stone,  18  feet 
long  and  15  feel  wide,  and  in  Iheae  roomE,  as 
well  as  between  the  dividing  walls  of  Ihe  great 
wall,  are    found   neatly,  constructed    ditched,    a 


?  ardor  two  Ihirdsin  length,  and  a  half  a  Taut  i 

road  and  deep,  in  which  are  foand  bones  of  the  < 

ancient  dead,  some  naked  and  eome  in  collon  | 

sbrouds  or  blankets  of  very  firm  texture,  though  ( 

coarse,  and  worked  with  boarders  of  diflereot  < 

colors.    1/ this  description  is  authentic— and  we  j 

have  no  reason  to  doubt  it — (his  building  must  be  ( 

the  grealeel  building  in  ihe  world  in  point  of  size.  S 

We  know  of  nothing  in  ^ypl  or  Persia  equal  \ 

to  il.     From  the  description  it  must  have    been  a  c 

vaet  tomb,  but  nhelher  erected   by   the   Indians,  j 


before  the  Spanish  discovery,  or  by 
'>e  decided;  yel  the 
B  and  highly   wrought  speci- 


!   Judge  saya 


.cannot  be  decided; 
thai   the  ingenii 

mens  of  workmanshiii,  the"  elegance  of  the 'c 
ting  of  eome  ol  the  hardest  stone,  the  ingenuity  < 
and  solidity  of  the  eiganlic  work,  all  in  stone,  ihe    ' 
elepiiit    nrticles   of  gold    and    silver,    and   the   , 
curious  wrought  stones  found  in  ibe  mounds,  all    \ 
satisfy  him  that  the  terriloij  was  occupied  by  ai 
enlightened  nation,  which  declined   in  ibe   eami 
manner  as  others   more    modem  j   aci  Babylon 
Baalbec,  and  the  cities  of  Syria ;   and   this   he   j 
says  is  evidently  the  work  of  people    from   the   j 

old  world,  as  the  Indians  had  n-  ' 

iron  to  work  with. 
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T  H  R    F  [  S  H  -  n  A  U'  K  . 


It  is  a  curioua  fact  in  ornithology,  thai 
'  (everal  sorts  of  hawks  are  bo  confined  by 
1  theirnaiare  to  particularBpecieaof  Tood, 
!  aa  to  be  moat  appropriately  named  after 
)  tbebirda  on  which  thevprey.  ThiHisthe 
I  caw  with  the  hen-hawk,  the  pigeon-hawk, 
>  and  the  aparTow-hawk.  There  ia  another 
)  which  lives  on  fish,  and,  for  the  like  rea- 
BOD,  is  known  aa  the  fiah-hawk.  This  is 
I  probably  the  most  in  favour,  or  regarded 
<:  with  the  least  hostility  of  all  the  hawks — 

Siartly  because  we  feel  leaa  compasaion 
or  fish  than  for  birds,  especially  domes- 
1  ticfowls — and  partly  because,  by  hiswon- 
'  derfnj  powers  of  discovering  and  taking 
,  his  captives  from  their  native  element,  he 
excites  our  wonder  and  admiratioa  After 
all  the  acute  observations  of  science,  it  is 
\  still  an  nnaolved  problem,  how  can  the 
i  £ih-hawk  first  perceive,  and  then  seize 
I  the  inhabitants  of  the  watery  world'? 
i  Yet,  while  we  are  expressing  our  aston- 
)  isbment,  or  forming  our  theories  to  ac- 
j  count  for  it,  every  season  he  is  wiitchimg 
)  from  his  lofty  s  ation,  and  now  and  ihen 
{  folding  hia  wings  closely  against  hia  aides, 

<  ud  dropping  like  lightning  at  his  unsus- 
}  peeing  victim,  with  an  aim  which  but  ael- 

<  doDiroiaeea  its  mark. 

(  The  accompanying  cut  presents  us  with 
^  >  *cene  of  no  uncommon  occurrence  on 
I  lome  parts  of  our  sea-coast  and  rivers, 
;  nhere    the  fish-hawk   and   while-headed 


eagle  are  found  together.  It  has  been  i 
copied  from  one  of  Wilson's  animated  de- 
scriptions, which  we  shnli  give  below,  af- 
ter ini  roducrng  a  few  of  the  moat  impor-  J 
tant  points  in  thenalure  and  habits  of  the  ' 
bird,  chiefly  drawn  from  the  work  of  that  \ 
delightful  author. 

The  fish  hawk,   (Falco  Hali»tus.)  call-  . 
ed  by  Latham  the  Carolina  Osprey,  is  22  < 
inches  in  length,  and  measures  5  fret  and  < 
3  inches    in  extent — that    is  across 
spread  wings  from  tip   to  tip.      The.bill  ( 
is  deep  black,  head  chiefly  white,    neck  J 
and  upper  parts  deep  brown,  edges  of  the  ( 
feathers  lighter,  shafts  of  the  wing-quills  j 
brownish    white,  tail    rather  paler  brown  < 
than  the  body,  crossed   with    eight   dark  ' 
bars — whole  lower  parls  pure  white,    ex- 
cept the  thighs,  which  are  striped  in  front, 
with  other  minute  markiugs  particulari- 
zed by  Wilson.     The  legs  and  feel  are  of  J 
alight  blue,  very  large,  and  "prodigiona. 
ly    strong,"  covered    with  rough  scales, 
like  all  other  birds  of  prey;  his  toes  are 
like  fingers,  grasping  with  greai  power—  , 
and  the  clnws  are  long,  smooth  and  sharp,  ' 
and   bent  in  complete  semicircles.     The  ! 
oil  bag,  which  lubricates   (he  feathers  to  j 
make  them  water-proof,  is   uncommonly  j 
large.  '^ 

The  bald  buzzard  of  Europe  is   either  > 

the  same  bird,  or  one  very  much  like  it,  | 

In  this  country,  Hah'hawks  are  probably  i 
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more  numerous  than   any  other  species. 
It  spends  the  winter  in  the  southern  states, 
and  arrives  here  in    the  vernal   equinox, 
when  it    commences  its  occupation  with 
great  activity.     Mr  Ord  saw  it,  sitting  on 
its  eggs    in  East  Florida,  on  the  3d    of 
March.   Wilson  says,  it  begins    to  lay  in 
New  Jersey  apout  the  first  of  May.     Its 
nest  is  builtof  sticks  ,and,  what  is  remark- 
able,   it  often  allows  the  purple  grakle  or 
crow  blackbird,  to  make  its  nest   among 
the  outer    sticks  of    its  own,  even  three 
upon  one.     It  abounds  along    the  whole 
coast,  from  Georgia  to  Canada;  and  twenty 
nests  have  been   counted  in  a  mile.     Its 
arrival  is  hailed  by  the  fishermen  as  in- 
dicative of  the  approach  of  shoals  of  fish. 
Near  Great  Egg  Harbour,  a    piece    of  a 
shad,  weighing     six  pounds,    was  taken 
from  one  of  these  birds,  and  a  flounder 
escaped    from    another,    by    struggling, 
which  served  the    whole  family  of  9   Mr 
Beasly  for  dinner.     Sturgeons  and  other 
large  fish  have  sometimes  drifted  to   the 
shore  with  dead   fish-hawks   fastened  to 
them  by  their  claws,  having   ventured  to 
pounce  on  too  heavy   or  too  powerful  a 
Drey.     A  female,  which  had  lo  t  a  leg,has 
Deen  known  to  be  well  supplied  with  fish 
by  her  faithful  mate. 

The  nest  is  built  at  difilerent   heights 
between    fifteen  and  fifty  feet,  and  usu- 
ally on  the  top  of  a  dead  or  dying  tree. 
It  18  formed  of   sticks  two  or  three  feet 
long,  and  an  inch  or  one  and  a  half  inches 
thick,  piled  up  four  or  Ave  feet,  intermin- 
gled with  corn-stalks,  mullen- stalks,  sea* 
weed?  :r'l  much  wet  turf,    being   lined 
with  old  dry  sea-grass,  and  so  well  pack* 
ed  as  often  to  endure  the  tempests  unin- 
jured, and    being  used,    with  occasional 
repairs,from  year  to  year.     A  nest  com- 
monly  contains  three    e^gs,    which    are 
much    like   hens'  eggs,    but  larger,  and 
marked,  as  if  by  art,  with  ijashes  of  dark 
brown. 

*•  1  was  told''  says  Mr  Gardiner,  "  by  a 
man  of  truth,  that  he  saw  an  eagle  rob  a 
hawk  of  its  fish,  and  the  hawk  seemed  so 
enraged  as  to  fly  at  the  eagle,  while  the 
the  eagle  very  deliberately,  in  the  air, 
threw  himself  partly  over  on  his  back, 
and  while  he  grasped  with  one  foot  the 
fish,  extended  the  other  to  threaten  or 
seizo  the  hawk." 

Gard  ner's  Island,  at  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  Long  Island  Sound,  has  long- 
been  a  remarkable  resort  of  H  h  hawks. 
They  build  their  ne-ts  unmolested,  in  the 


old  trees,  and  are  supposed  to  catch  ab- 
out 600  fish  daily!  White  eagles  aUo  in- 
habit the  same  place. 

The  intelligent   projector  of  that    fine 
old    estate    furnished    Mr  Wilson    with 
many  interesting  particulars  illustratinir 
w  ^^  ^^*^  remarkable  bird: 

We  have  only  room  enough  remain- 
ing, after  the  description  promised  of 
the  engraving,  for  a  few  lines  from  Wil- 
son's  pen. 

liJ15?^S  "  ^^  ^?"'  «^*  "»»«'  of  the  year 
Bends  to  onr  northern  climet  hii  bright  S«»r 

tE«  fl^"  'H  ^^^^^  of  ocean  call.  flSSrslST  * 
The  finny  shoals  and  myriads  of  the  deeo^ 

yn^da^i";,Sr?r""  ^^^'^  ^«  O^nZdHOB, 
Tm-^/M**°^**''*»««l"»IJ»ottn  divide; 

Wkh^^S  0»proy  high  le  neen  to  soS. 
luifc.  IJ?h  ?"™«^»n8  wing;  nnd,  circliig  slow. 
Marks  each  loose  straggler  ii,  the  dveo  below- 

tEJ?.«  '  V"«5"i'«  ^' »«"» »othe  shoiS.  ' 
The  w««  irn*;52!^  fisherman  beholds  with  Joy 
A«H  2^«"-^"o^  «i«iMil«  of  his  rough  employ. 

ni^hS  ^?u^^.  ***•  "«*"  ««•'  oa«  along.      ^' 
^Hehails  Uie  welcome  season  wiUi  a  soJi" 

BIOflBAPHICAI. 


Sketch  of  the  Life  and  Character  of   ^ 
FISHER   AMES. 
From  President  Iho:ght^$  Traeeh. 
In  Dedham  lived  the  Hon.  Fisher  Ames. 
This  gentleman  was  born  April  9th  1758 
of  respectable  parents  and  was  educated 
at  Harvard  College,  where  he  took    the 
degree  of  A.  B.  in  1774.     He  then  com- 
menced the  study  of  the  law;  and  soon 
after  he  began  the  practice,  was  regarded 
as  an  advocate    of  distinguished    talents. 
In  1788,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 
Convention,    for   ratifying     the   Federal 
Constitution.     The  following  year  he  was 
elected  a  representative  from  the  district 
of  Suffolk  to  the  national  legislaturejand 
was  regularly  re-elected  during  the  presi- 
dency  of  General    Washington.     In  all 
these  situation8,he  distinguished  himself 
by  sound  wisdom,    most  impressive  elo- 
dence,  immovable  integrity,  and  exalted 
patriotism.     After  his  speech  on  the  ne- 
cessity of  making  appropriations  for  car-  > 
rying  into  effect  the  treaty  with  Great   < 
Britain,  delivered  April  28th,  1790,  one   J 
of  his  antagonists  obj-cted  to  taking  the  J 
vote,  which  was  to  decide  the  question  at  ' 
that  time ;    because  the  house  was  borne   < 
away  by   the  power    of   his    eloquence.   '• 
From  this  period  he   generally   declined 
public  business  on  account    of  the  imper- 
fect stite  of  his   health;  yet   he    several 
times  accepted   a    scat  at   the    council 
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board  This  however  was  obvionsly 
done  to  serve  his  country;  not  to  gratify 
himself.  He  loved  retirement;  and  de- 
lighted in  his  family.  For  public  life, 
at  the  same  time  he  had  little  relish. 
During  his  retirement,  however,  he  never 
forgot  the  interests  or  the  dangers  of  his 
country.  Feeble  as  he  was,  he  published 
within  a  few  years  before  his  death,  a  se- 
ries of  political  essays,  which  were  then 
highly  esteemed  as  specimens  of  original 
thought  and  superior  wisdom.  Few  men 
have  BO  much  good  sense  as  Mr  Ames 
possesed;  and  none  with  whom  I  have 
conversed,  a  mind  so  ready  to  furnish  at 
every  call  the  facts  which  should  be  re- 
membered; the  truths  which  should  be 
declared;  the  arguments  which  should  be 
urged;  language  in  which  they  might  be 
cleary  and  forcibly  expressed;  and  images 
with  which  they  might  be  beautifully 
adorned.  His  imagination  was  perhaps 
too  brilliant,  and  too  rich.  It  would 
hardly  be  said,  that  any  of  the  pictures 
which  it  drew,  were  ill-drawn,  or  out  of 
place;  yet  it  might,  I  think,  be  ^ruly  said, 
that  the  gallery  was  crowded.  The  ex- 
cess was  not,  however,  the  consequence 
either  of  a  defective  taste  or  a  solicitude 
to  shine;  but  the  produce  of  a  fancy  ever 
creative,  always  exuberant,  and  exerting 
its  powers  more  easily  in  this  manner 
than  in  any  other.  To  speak  and  write 
as  he  spoke  and  wrote*  was  only  to  per- 
mit the  thoughts  and  images  which  first 
offered  themselves,  to  flow  from  his  lips 
or  his  pen. 

Mr  Ames  was  distinguished  by  a  re- 
markable and  very  amiable  simplicity  of 
character.  In  circles  where  any  man 
would  have  thought  it  an  honor  to  shine, 
and  where  he  always  shone  with  superior 
lustre,  he  appeared  entirely  to  forget  him* 
self,  and  direct  all  his  observations  to  the 
entertainment  of  the  company;  and  the 
elucidation  of  the  subject.  Wherever  he 
conversed,  it  was  impossible  to  fail  of  re- 
ceiving both  instruction  and  delight. 
But  the  instruction  flowed  not  from  the 
strife  of  talents,  nor  the  ambition  of  be- 
ing brilliant.  Whatever  was  the  field  of 
thought,he  expanded  it;  whatever  was 
the  theme  of  discussion,  he  gave  it  new 
splendor:  but  the  manner  in  which  he  did 
both  showed  irresistibly,  that  they  were 
the  most  obvious  and  the  least  labouri- 
ous  employments  of  such  a  fancy. 

His  moral  character  was  still  more  es- 
timable.    His  integrity  appeared   to   be 


direct  without  effort,  and  without  deliber- 
ation; it  appeared  to  be  straic'ht  because 
it  bad  never  been  warped;  to  dictate  what 
was  right  because  it  had  not  yet  learned 
to  do  what  was  wrong.  His  sense  of  reo* 
titude,  both  public  and  personal,  was  not 
only  exact,  but  delicate  and  exquisite. 
His  patriotism  was  glowing. 

As  a  public  man,  Mr  Aimes  was  an  ob- 
ject both  of  envy  and  praise;  but  I  should 
more  strongly  covet  his  private  character. 

Of  the  inspiration  of  the  scriptures  he 
was  firmly  satisfied.  It  ought  to  be  ob- 
served, that  although  he  had  read  exten- 
sively the  ablest  works  on  the  external 
evidences  of  Revelation,  yet  the  Divine 
origin  of  the  Scriptures  was  most  deeply 
impressed  on  his  mind  by  their  contents. 

^'  No  man,'*said  he>  ever  did  or  ever 
will,  become  truly  eloquent,  without  be- 
ing a  constant  reader  of  the  Bible,  and  an 
admirer  of  the  purity  and  simplicity  of  its 
language."  To  a  mind  like  his,  it  was 
impossible  that  the  dictates  of  a  book 
thus  regarded,  should  be  indifferent. 
Accordingly,  he  professed  publicly  the 
religion  which  it  enjoins,  and  adorned  his 
profession  with  a  life  irreproachable. 
Through  the  great  and  the  gay  world  he 
passed  without  a  stain.  On  its  follies  he 
looked  with  pity;  on  its  splendors  with 
self-possesion.  No  opinion,  no  practice 
was  adopted  by  him,  because  it  was  fash- 
ionable. In  the  devotions  of  bis  closet, 
and  in  the  duties  of  Christian  benevo- 
lence, he  found  a  satisfaction,  which  gran* 
deur  rarely  knows,  and  applause  can  nev- 
er confer.  Humble,  sincere,  and  submis- 
sive, he  often  shed,  in  intimate  religious 
conversation,  the  tear  of  contrition,  and 
lamented  his  want  of  fervor  in  addresses 
to  God.  When  his  end  was  approaching, 
with  a  consciousness  that  it  was  near, 
he  said  ^*  I  have  peace  of  mind:  it  may 
arise  from  stupidity;  but  I  believe  it  is 
founded  on  a  belief  of  the  gospel.  My 
hope  is  in  the  mercy  of  God  through 
Jesus  Christ."  The  Divniiy  of  the  Savior 
he  ad  milted  without  a  question,  and  it 
would  >ecm,  from  a  minute  investigation 
oftiie  subject. 

DESTRoyiNG  Wasps — One  method  is  the 
old  simple  one  of  banging  bottles  partial- 
ly filled  with  sweetened  water  against  the 
walls,  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  about  the 
time  when  peaches,  apricots,  &c  ,  are  in 
bloom;  before  food  for  those  noxious  in- 
sects b^^comes  plentiful. 
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Waftliington's  self  control. 

**Ju6t  fifty-two  years  ago,"said  an  o)d 
vx^n  one  day  in  Springfield,  New  Jersey, 
to  a  traveller  who  had  stopped  a  few  mo- 
ments at  the  stage-house,  "  1  saw  Gene- 
ral Washington.  It  was  the  only  sight 
I  ever  had  of  him  in  my  life;  but  I  remem- 
ber him  very  well,  and  have  thought  how 
he  appeared  and  conducted  a  great  many 
times  since.  I  lived  in  this  town,  and 
was  a  boy  fourteen  years  old.  It  was  the 
season  when  the  British  came  from  Sta- 
ten  Island  and  inarched  up  this  way,  and 
were  driven  back  by  our  people  after  a 
sharp  battle,  a   little  distance   from   this 

S,)Ot.  » 

"  I  had  heard  they  were   coming,  and 
my  father  told  me  I  ^yns  going  to  drive  a 
wagon  down  to  the  village,   with  things 
for  our  army.  I  was  used  to  horses,  and 
could  drive  a  twohorse  wagon,  though  I 
was  only  a  small  boy.     Ail  the  men  were 
wanted  who  could  be  spared,  to  take  their 
guns  an  J  join  the  soldiers.     I  was  pleas- 
ed to  learn  that  I  was   considered  manly 
^enough  to  fill  a  man's  place,  and  was  glad 
to  do  p.nything   (hat   would    let  another 
soldier  go  to  the  army,as  well  as  to  enrn 
something  for  my  father.      When    the 
wagon  was  ready  I  got  on  the  top  of  the 
load  and  drove  down  to  the  street,  follow- 
ing another  wagon  which  my  father  drove. 
This  stage-house  was  not  built  then,  and 
several  of  the   other  buildings   you  see 
here  have  been  raised  since.     When  we 
reached  the  middle  of  the  street,  almost 
in  front  of  this,  an   officer  called  out  to 
us  to  stop:   and  there   we   checked   the 
horses,  and    waited   some  time.     There 
were  other  wagons  near  us  and  a  good 
many  soldiers  to  be  seen  in  all  directions. 
I  was  glad  of  an   opportunity  to  see  so 
much  of  them,  and  had  a  very  good  place 
so  high  above  the  ground,   on  the   top  of 
my  load. 

**  I  saw  a  very  gay-looking  soldier 
coming  on  horseback  down  yonder  long 
hill;  and  when  he  reached  the  corner  op- 
posite, seeing  several  officers  talking  to- 
gether uider  that  same  little  old  apple 
tree  yoa  see  by  the  fence,  which  was  then 
a  young  one,  he  stopped  his  horse,  and 
and  said  to  them,  in  a  conceited  tone. 

"*Iwint  to  know  if  you  can  tell  rae 
whether  the  militia  are  to  be  commanded 
by  c  Mitinentnl  officers  or  not.' 

"  *  Such  ore  the  orders,'said  a  tall  man, 


one  of  the  persons  to  whom  he  addressed 
himself. 

" '  I  expected  it  would  be  so  ,'  said  the 
horseman,  strutting  still  more  j  *  that's 
just  what  we  are  to  expect,  I  suppose,  from 
thess  paltry  fellows  sent  here  with  com- 
missions from  congress.  I  halted  my 
regiment  the  other  side  of  the  hill,  to  ask 
the  question;  and  now,  I  shall  go  and 
march  them  home  again.' 

"  *  Perhaps,'  said  the  tall  officer, *you  do 
not  know  whom  you  are  speaking  to.' 

"  *  Yes  I  do,'  replied  he,  in  a  truly  im- 
pertinent manner;  *it  is  a  good-for-noth- 
ing continental  officer!' 

"I  was  surprised  that  he   received  no 
answer  whatever.     The   tall  officer  did 
not  say  a  word.     Besides,  I  did  not  see 
that  he  showed  the   least   sign  of  anger. 
^     He  did   n  t    change  his  appearance  or 
^     manners  in  any  way  that  I  could  see;  but 
slowly  turning  round,  he  coolly  walked 
away,   under  that  row  of  apple-trees,  to 
the  farm  house  yonder,  where  he  went  in 
at  the  door.     1  followed   him  with  my 
eyes,  till  he  disappeared,  and  turned  them 
again  to  the  spot  he  had  left.     The  per- 
sons there  remained  as  he  had  left  them, 
the  horseman  in  his  saddle,  just  taking  off 
his  eyes  from  the  farm   house.     He  had 
been  sitting  in  his   saddle,  and  followed 
the  stranger  as  I  had  done,  till  he    disap- 
peaired  ;  then,  after  a  momentary  pause,he 
turned  to  one  of  the  officers,  and  said  in  a 
lower  tone : 

"  *  Who  is  thatl ' 

"  That,'  he  replied,  *  is  His  Excellency, 
General  Washington.' 

"  I  never  saw  so  sudden  a  change  in 
the  manners  of  a  man  in  my  life,  as  the 
answer  made.  He  instantly  dropped  his 
reins;  and  the  first  motion  was  to  catch 
at  his  cap,  which  he  took  off  without  the 
least  ceremony,  and  immediately  squeez- 
ed under  his  arm,  as  if  his  uppermost 
feeling  was  that  he  was  unworthy  to  wear 
it.  His  next  object  was  to  get  to  the 
ground  with  as  little  ado  as  possible  ;  and 
he  slid  quickly  down,  without  noise.  I 
felt  a  curiosity  to  see  what  further  he  in- 
tended; and  found  he  started  on  a  brisk 
walk,  without  speaking,  for  the  farm  house, 
which  he  quickly  entered. 

"  I  sat  on  my  wagon,  reflecting  wiih 
pleasure  that  I  had  seen  General  Wash- 
ton,  of  whom  I  had  heard  so  much  said, 
and  whom  I  had  so  otten  desired  to  see. 
I  kept  thinking  how  wonderful  it  was  that 
a  man  so  great  and  so  highly  honored  had 
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stood  quite  anmoved,  and  borne  such  in- 
sulting language.  I  saw  that  he  had  com- 
plete control  over  his  temper,  and  that 
there  was  something  in  him  quite  different 
from  what  I  should  have  looked  for.  At 
the  same  time  I  knew  enough  though  so 
young,  to  understand  that  the  horseman 
felt  ashamed  of  himself^  if  not  afraid  of 
suffering  for  his  conduct ^  and  would  have 
liked  to  know  what  he  was  doing  in  the 
house.  It  was  very  plain  that  he  intend- 
ed to  say  something,  and  no  doubt  wished 
to  excuse  himself  or  ask  pardon,  but  how 
he  would  be  received,  I  should  have  liked 
to  know. 

"  It  was  but  a  few  moments,  however, 
before  the  militia  colonel  appeared  again, 
with  a  more  resolute  air  i  hnn  wh*  n  I  bad 
last  seen  him,  but  with  his  cap  still  under 
his  arm  ;  and  hurrying  ba?k  to  his  horse, 
mounted  in  haste»  clapped  spurs  in  and 
galloped  up  the  long  nill ;  and  his  bare 
head  soon  sunk  beyond  it  After  sitting 
a  few  miait  s  longer,  (for  \vi  hi  I  still  n'> 


orders  to  move,)  my  attention  was  attract- 
ed by  other  objects  nearer  by  me,  when  I 
heard  the  sound  of  distant  lively  music  ; 
and  looking  again,  saw  a  regiment  of 
New  Jersey  militia  marching  over  the 
Hill  at  quickstep,  with  the  reconciled 
colonel  at  their  head,  who  soon  halted 
them  at  the  street,  and  gave  out  that  he 
awaited  the  orders  of  His  Excellency, 
General  Washington,  to  march  the  troops 
under  his  command  when  and  where  he 
should  please  to  send  them. 

When  the  aged  man  had  finished  his 
story,  as  I  expected  the  stage-coach  to 
arrive  very  soon,  Most  no  time,  but  walk-  ' 
ed  across  the  street  to  the  apple-tree  he 
had  pointed  out ;  and  putting  my  hand 
into  my  pocket,  took  my^knife,  and  cut  off 
a  twig  from  the  end  of  one  of  its  branch- 
es, which  I  put  into  Jiiy  hat,  took  home 
with  me,  and  preserved,  as  a  memorial 
of  this  itnport:\nt  truth:  WoiMngion 
vcas    not  eamtj  provoked. 


THE    MAGIC    LANTERN. 


This  is  one  of  the  favor  te  t  ys  of  chi'- 
dren  who  like  quiet  amusements  at 
home  ;  and  for  a  very  good  reason.  -  It 
shows  many  trang  e  sights  on  the  wall, 
which  appear  the  more  wonderful,  because 
they  are  much  larger  even  than  the  little 
box  from  which  they  are  made.  After 
a  good  child,  who  has  received  a  present 
of  a  magic  lantren,  his  amused  himself 
and  his  friends  with  it,  he  will  not  forget 
his  little  friends.  They  will  take  as  much 
pleasure  in  seeing  the  exhibition  as  he 
,  did ;  and  will  listen  attentively,  no  doubt, 
when  he  explains  the  uses  of  the  different 
I  parts,  and  shows  how  they  are  to  be 
»  placed  and  moved. 

I  I  once  knew  a  boy  who  showed  his  new 
>  inagic  lantren  to  a  party  of  his  playmates, 
^  n:tmed  the  p  irts  one  by  one,  laid  them 
[  down,  told     the   name  of  each,    showed 


how  it  fitted  in  its  place,  and  told  all  he 
knew  about  the  use  of  it.  Then  he  ap- 
pointed one  to  hold  a  lamp  which  was  to 
be  blown  out,  with  a  match  to  light  it 
again  when  the  exhibition  should  close, 
two  to  stanp  by  the  tadle  that  it  might 
not  be  overset  in  the  dark,  and  the  others 
on  chairs  in  convenient  places  for  seeing. 
He  also  requested  one  to  draw  out  the 
glasses,  and  put  them  in  the  box  with 
care;  and  then  he  went  through  the  whole 
with  many  very  good  natured  remarks. 
The  company  were  much  pleased,  and 
laughed  heartily  at  some  of  the  queer 
figures. 

To  gratify  his  little  friends  s'ill  further, 
he  allowed  several  to  come  in  turn  and 
put  the  glasses  through  the  slide  with 
their  own  hands.  Children  and  grown 
persons  also  like  to  do  things,  as  well  as 
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see  them  done;  and  they  nre  mistaken, 
who  suppose  that  others  will  always  he 
satisfied  to  look  on  or  listen,  and  let  them 
do  all  that  is  to  be  done.  No  one  can 
learn  without  trying  5  and  it  is  commend- 
bleto  wish  to  do  what  is  not  dangerous 
or  expensive  or  troublesome— what  is 
useful  proper  and  well  timed. 

There  was  another  boy  who  showe  d  his 
magic  lantern,  but  would  not  allow  any- 
body else  to  touch  it.  For  that  he  was 
called  very  selfish  and  disobliging. 

Now  look  at  the  picture  above,  and  I  will 
tell  yo  i  some  of  the  parts  of  this  favorite 

toy.  . 

A  is  the  upper  part  of  the  tin  box.  B  is 
the  table  which  it  stands  upon.  G  is  a  lit 
tie  lamp  inside,  which  is  sometimes  fed 
with  spirit^,  but  oil  makes  a  brighter  light. 
Olive,  or  sweet  oil,  does  not  make  much 
smoke.  There  is  an  opening  to  let  it  out. 
Do  not  touch  that  part— it  is  soon  hot. 
M  is  the  reflector,  commonly  made  of  tin, 
round  and  hollowed  in  like  a  saucer,  to 
throw  the  light  through  the  tube,  C  D, 
which  has  two  magnifying  glasses  in  it. 
At  E  F  is  an  opening,  to  slide  the  paint- 
ed glasses  through,  apside  down.  The 
picture  on  the  glass  that  is  put  in  there 
will  be  made  on  the  wall,  P  0.  You  must 
try  different  distances,  till  you  find  where 
the  picture  will  look  best.  You  must  also- 
have  the  tube  pushed  together  to  a  particu- 
lar p'ace,  or  the  picture  will  not  be  distinct. 

But  why  do  the  magnifying  glasses 
make  the  picture  on  the  wall  so  much 
larger  than  the  picture  on  the  sliding 
glass?  You  must  study  before  you  can 
answer  that.  Yon  must  learn  that  part 
of  natural  philosophy  which  is  Optics, 
which  lells  how  we  see,  and  many  curious 
things  about  light.  There  is  no  magic 
in  a  magic  lantern,  nor  in  anything  else, 
to  a  man  of  true  learning. 

VARSBSFORCUILiDHCN  TOLiG\RN. 

Lesson  2. 

Ye  are  my  friends  if  ye  do  whalsover  I  com- 
mand you. 

This  is  my  commandment,  that  ye  love  one 
another.     John  xv   12,  14. 

And  be  ye  kind  one  to  another,  tender-hearted, 
for;riviii2j  one  another.     Eph.  iv.  32. 

Children  obey  your  parenti  in  the  Lord,  for 
this  IS  right.  Eph.  vi  1. 

The  Son  of  M:i.i  is  come  lo  save  ihut  which 
was  lost.     Mall,  xviii.  11. 

Suff^.r  little  children,  and  forbid  them  not,  to 
come  unto  me,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of 
heiven.     Matt  xix.  1 4. 

Thou  shall  love  ihy  neij^hbor  as  ihyteif. 

IM.iU,  A.vii.  39 


MISCELANBOUS. 


Classical  Studies* 

We  extract,  the  following  passages  from  a  let- 
ter received  from  "Leon,"  in  reply  to  one  of  oar 
questions : 

It  is  not  probable  that  three  out  of  a  hundred, 
of  those  Americans  who  have  studied  the  classics 
in  their  youth,  ever  lecar  to  them  in  sabeaquent 
periods  of  their  lives,  as  soorcse  of  iAteUectnal 
recreation. 

But  this  consideration  by  no  meana  aettiea  tfia 
question  as  to  the  utilUv  of  those  studies ;  for 
ojstaste  in  regard  to  the  classics  often  arises  from 
the  undue  severity  of  teachers,  and  from  other 
other  causes  conneciing  unpleasant  asisociatlous 
with  what  would  be  otherwise  agreeable :  and 
besides,  the  mind  may  have  been  strengthened 
and  fertilized  by  books  which  are  on  the  whole, 
unattractive. 

Are  classical  studies,  then,  in  our  age  and 
country,  beneficial,  as  usually  pursued  f  The 
writer  of  this  ariicle  would  answer  a  question 
shaped  like  the  foregoing  one,  decidedly  in  the 
negative.  As  commculy  taught  in  schools,  with- 
out reference  to  the  abilities  and  powers  of  pupils, 
be  deems  them  in  a  gteat  degree,  a  waste  of  time 
most  deplorable.  True  it  is,  that  in  many  cases 
we  are  unable  to  foresee  accurately  the  particular 
pursuits  for  which  school- bo j^s  may  be  destined  ; 
and  it  is  therefore  necessary,  in  selecting  courses 
of  school  cludies,  to  choose  such  as  will  proba- 
bly be  the  most  usefiil  in  the  majority  of  cases. 
In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  destined  oc- 
cupations of  our  lads  are  agricultural,  commer- 
cial, or  mechanical,  and  their  fleeting  school  days 
may  be  far  belter  spent  than  in  learning  a  lilt  is 
Latin  and  less  Greek- 
Are  the  dead  languages,  then,  useless  in  all 
cases  ?  By  no  means.  He  who  would  devote 
himself  to  the  pursuit  of  letters,  must  drink 
deeply  of  those  ancient  fountains  which  Provi- 
dence bnly  opens  at  distant  intervals  for  enrich- 
ing, by  their  streams,  the  intellects  of  men.  The 
lawer  and  the  pliysician  must  be  Latinists  ;  the 
divine  must  be  versed  in  Hebrew  and  Greek  : 
but,  1  repeal,  the  great  majority  of  our  young  fel- 
low-countrymen andcountry- women  maybe  far 
more  profitably  employed  tlian  in  studying  the 
dead  languages. 

But  what  are  the  moral  *in.l  religious  notions 
of  the  classical  authors  ?  Their  theology  has 
become  the  mere  drapery  of  ihe  poet ;  their  sys- 
tims  of  ethical  and  political  philosophy  were 
ion""  dJ'O  exploded  :  their  principle  deities  were 
but°inipersonations  of  passion,  pride,  cruelty,  and 
lusl :  their  morality  was  il .rived  from  false  pre- 
mises: and  they  had,  untd  ihedawn  ofChrisUan- 
ity,  but  the  feeblest  gUmpss  of  popular  liberty 
and  right. 

Asa  substilule  for  ihe  mythology  and  false 
teachings  of  old  Greece  and  Home,  we  have  the 
Ditfinc  Classic— '>h\i  Bible— together  with  the 
literature  of  which  it  is  ihe  su'jjecl  oi*  the  source- 
works  which  aro  not  only   alipiid  to  sharpen 
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the  powers  of  reanoning  and  to  afford  substantial 
knowledge,  but  a!so  to  refine  the  imagination,  to 
Bohan  the  heart,  and,  what  is  infinitely  desirable, 
ve  I  he  soul ! 


Mending  a  Tree. — We  saw  at  Isaac  Prost*8, 
N(ix\  town,  a  tolerably  large  apple  tree,  that  had 
the  hark  eaten  all  around  by  the  mice,  some 
years  ago,  and  of  course  would  have  died  with- 
out some  extra  pains  to  save  it.  Mr.  Frost  set  a 
dozen  scions  in  the  tree,  one  end  in  the  green 
bark  and  wood  below,  and  the  other  above  the 
wound.  They  all  took  at  both  ends  and  grew 
well,  excepting  one,  which  took  only  at  the  but- 
tom,  and  is  forming  a  little  tree  by  itself.  The 
scions  are  now  about  two  inches  in  diameter, 
and  are  touching  each  other.  .  The  tree  is  in  a 
fine  flourishing  condition.  This  method  of  mend- 
ing a  tree  is  attended  with  some  trouble,  but  by 
this  simple  means,  which  can  be  done  in  a  few 
hours,  a  valuable  tree  may  be  saved,  as  has 
oeca«iionaily,  been  the  case. 


PcoR  CiiiLDREir. — It  is  proposed  to  establish 
a  society  for  the  promotion  of  the  emigration  of 
poor  children,  of  both  sexes,  from  the  city  of 
New  York  to  the  interior  of  this  State,  aind  to 
the  western  stales  and  territories,  with  a  view  to 
bind  them  out  to  the  pursuit  of  agriculture  and 
such  other  occupations  as  the  children  may 
choose — ^with  the  usual  stipulations  /or  their  edu- 
ucation  and  urofection. 

Thousands  of  the  best  citizens  in  the  interior 
would  gladly  incorporate  these  children  of  tender 
age  into  their  families,  if  conveyed  to  their  vicini- 
ty. The  ladies  are  the  more  faithful  fuaidians  of 
orphans  and  apprenticed  children  in  their  respec- 
tive neighborhoods.  A  cruel  or  unjust  master  or 
mistress  would  rather  encounter  courts  and  juries 
than  the  anathemas  of  a  country  tea  party. 

Com,  Advertiser, 


A  good  example  has  been  set  by  the  Governor 
of  Wisconsin  territory , 

To  the  House  of  Representatives  : 

I  transmit  a  communication  of  the  Hon.  J.H. 
Crawford,  Commissioner  of  Indian  Aflfeirs,  re 
commending  legislative  action  against  the  intro- 
duction of  ardent  spirits  among  the  Indians.  I 
most  cordially  concur  in  the  necessity  of  some 
Iqpslation  on  this  subject,  which  shall  arrest  the 
evil  complained  of,  and  protect  the  Indians  from 
the  destructive  effects  of  the  traffic. 

N  P.   TALLMADGE. 


Another  Flying  Machine.— -The  Cincinnali 
Gaxette  says  that  a  patent  has  been  obtained,  by 
J.  H.  Pennington,  for  a  machine  to  navigate  the 
air.  It  consists  of  ten  section  balloons,  a  car 
and  a  steam  engine.  The  engine,  of  one  and  a 
half  horse  power,  it  is  proposed  to  place  in  the 
upper  story  of  the  car  appended  to  the  balloons. 
The  steering  |>ower  is  a  rudder  or  oar  connected 
with  the  bottom  of  the  balloon. 


^ 


Splittino  Rocxssr  liohtnino— A  London 
pajwr  mentions  an  instance  which  lately  occur- 
red in  Prussia,  where  in  order  to  get  rid  of  an  en- 
ormous rock,  and  to  avoid  the  ordinary  expense 
of  the  undertaking,  a  deep  hole  was  bored  into 
the  rock,  mto  which  was  fixed  a  bar  of  iron 
twenty-ei^ht  feet  high,  for  the  purpose  of  attract- 
ing  lightning.  After  which  it  is  stated,  on  the 
first  thunder  srorm,  the  rock  was  shattered  into 
fragments. 


Geology  of  the  UNrrfiD  Statjds. — In  a  lec- 
ture on  the  Geology  of  the  United  States,  deliver- 
ed by  the  celebrated  Mr.  Lyell,  he  stated  that  the 
Ohio  coal  field  extends  for  a  length  of  seven 
hundred  miles,  and  that  of  Illinois  is  larger  than 
the  whole  of  England.  The  coal  is  formed  in 
workable  beds  of  considerable  thickness :  and  in 
one  instance  there  is  a  bed  of  coal  forty. six  feet 
thick,  which  comes  up  to  the  surface,  and  is 
quarried  like  stone. 


liStest  from   England. 
The  ship  Hibernia  arrived  here  on  Thursday, 
with  dates  to  Feb  4th,  but  no  important  news. 


The  Butler  Hospital  for  the   Insane   is   to   be 
immediately  oi^ganized  at  Providence,  R.  f. 


Of  9000  blind  persons  in  the  United  States, 
only  400  are  enjoymg  the  benefit  of  instruction. 

Did  you  ever  see  a  person  pare  an  apple  or  a 
pear  with  a  pair  of  scissors  ? 


lilTESRARY  NOTICED 

"LiTTEL's  Living  Age."— This  is  a  most 
popular  and  valuable  weekly  compendium  of 
much  of  the  best  matter  in  the  British  magazines ; 
it  has  reached  it8  42d  number,  and  is  conducted 
by  Mr.  Littell— for  twenty  years  the  editor  of  a 
monthly  magazine  the  "  Museum,'*  which  main- 
tained a  deserved  reputation.  The  "  Living  Age  " 
has  no  rival  of  its  kind— and  is  not  likely  to 
have  one — ^forminj^  62  large  octavo  pages  week- 
ly, at  the  low  price  of  1 2i  cents.  We  expect 
occasionly  to  avail  ourselves  of  its  capacious  and 
interesting  pages  for  the  benefit  of  ourreadere. 


Excellent  Books  for  Children.  —The  «  Peep 
of  day,  ••  "  Line  upon  Line, "  and  **  Precept 
upon  Precept,  "are  three  little  books  republished 
here  by  Mr.Taylor,(Brick  Church  bfession  Room, 
Nassau  Street,)  from  an  anonymous,  but  very 
successful  EnglJs'ii  author.  They  are  written  In 
a  style  admirably  adapted  to  young  children  ; 
and  experience  proves  that  they  produce  favora- 
ble impressions  upon  the  memory  and  the  feeling. 
Such  works  may  well  be  regarded  as  treasures  in 
the  family.  It  is  a  matter  of  public  interest  to 
substitute  them  for  the  pernicious  books  now  so 
extensively  in  use. 
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JFVom  tht  Ckristion   ObMerver. 
I  Wish    I    Were  a    ObUd* 

•*  My  jovs  are  with  my  child  hood's  years— my 
childhood^s  sunny  Imckr^  Waterman. 

1  wish  I  were  a  child, 
As  in  those  long  lost  years, 
When  Mem'ry  was  unstainei 
By  sad  regretful  tears, 
And  hope,  untaught  by  time, 
Sprang  forth  on  roarless  wing— 
Tne  present  one  bright  noon. 
They — twilight  ana  day-spring. 

I  knew  not  then  the  pain 
Of  weeping  o*er  the  past — 
That  I  cannot  efiace 
The  blots  upon  it  cast — 
Of  grieving  bitterly 
Because  their  stains  do  still 
Reach  me,  despite  my  hate. 
And  hope,  and  wish,  and  will. 

I  knew  not  then  the  dread 
Of  trusting  future  dreams, 
Tbat  glow  in  distance  bright, 
But  fade  midst  dawning  beams- 
The  sadness  of  the  thought, 
Though  I  weave  others  Bright, 
Mom  may  behold  them  fair. 
But  where  are  they  at  night  1 

Nor  was  the  present  then 

A  silver  thread  to  me, 

'Twixt  past  and  future  strained ; 

'Twas  one  broad  golden  sea  ! 

And  all  unruffled,  save* 

Save  by  griefs  that  childhood  knows  ; 

Alas  1  would  that  mine 

Were  mimic  griefs  like  those. 

I  would  I  were  a  child  ! 
As  in  those  happy  years, 
The  Past,  the  Future,  bright, 
Undimmed  by  bitter  tears. 
The  present,  beautiful, 
Undimmed  by  cloud  or  stain — 
Oh  would  1  were  a  child — 
*A  child — a  chUd^again  I 

Kl  DssmcHAOO. 


And  then  I  thought^  how  cold  and  drear 

This  world  would  soon  become, 
If  the  Father  of  mercies  refused  to  cheer 
The  wo  struck  hearts  of  his  children  here, 
In  their  prilgrimage  to  the  tomb. 

S.  Stovsr. 


From  the  Western  ChrUtian  Advoeatt. 

JLiinea  Written  in  a  Grava«yard. 

The  sun  was  sinking  in  splendor  away- 
Sinking  in  waves  of  gold  : 

But  still  threw  back  his  mellowing  ray, 

As  if  he  would  for  a  moment  stay, 
And  more  of  his  glories  unfold. 

Around  me  were  scattered  the  graves  of  the  dead  • 

Many  of  whom  I  had  known  ; 
Their  histories  brief  might  thus  be  real . 
"  They  lived  a  moment— existence   fled — 

They  into  their  graves  were  thrown.  " 

And  my  thoughts  w.mjI  bark  to  the  hom?s    once 
ttlil 
With  the  presence  of  kindred  dear, 
And  I  saw  the  f.  ther  and  mother  sad, 
Brother  and  sijler  no  oomfort  had. 
For  lliftir  fiicnd  wns  •slumbering heie. 


Wbat  is  Timel 

BT  8IK  WALTJiR  800TT. 

"Know'st  thou  me  not  ?**  the  deep  voice  cried ; 

^  So  lon^  enjoyed,  so  oft  misused : 
Alternate,  m  thy  fickle  pride, 

Desired,  neglected  ana  abased. 

"  Before  my  breath,  like  blazing  ikz, 
Man  and  his  marvels  pass  away  ; 

And  changing  empires  wane  and  wax, 
Are  founded,  flourish,  and  decay. 

**  Redeem  my  hours — th%  space  is  brief^ 
Wh'le  in  my  glass  the  sand-pprains  shiver ; 

And  measureless  thy  joy  or  gnef 
When  TixK  and  thou  shalt  part  for  ever.  * 


Onhearingofa  Ckntleman^s  Btekabdttg  Piehtdof 

hit  Watch. 

He  that  would  wear  a  watch — this  he  must  do  ; 
Pocket  his  watch,  and  watch  his  pocket  too. 


By  Lady  Mary  Wortlty  Montague, 

Tom's  coach  and  six  I  wither  in  such  b^ste  going  ? 
But  a  short  journey — to  his  own  undoing. 


CX^  The  Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic 
Association  are  about  erecting  a  building  for  their 
accommodation,  and  are  desirous  to  have  it  com- 
bine elesance  and  utility  in  the  greatest  degree, 
within  tneir  means, 

"  It  is  proposed  to  have  the  building  measure  100 
hj  80  feet  on  the  ground  floor  ;  the  Hnt  floor  to  be 
six  feet  above  the  sidewalk  ;  the  first  story  divided 
so  as  to  give  one  Hall  of  about  half  its  size,  and 
three  other  rooms  ;  the  second  story  to  be  devoted 
to  one  Hall,  with  convenient  arrangements  for 
scientific  and  other  lectures,  concerts.  &c  The 
building  to  be  constructed  of  granite  of  the  best 
quality — ^the  cost  not  to  exceed  eighty  thousand 
dollars.    They  advertise  for  contractors. 
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JIINDOO    ARCHITECTURE. 


There  is  nothing  which  more  astonishes 
the  traveller,  on  his  arrival  in  India,  than  the 
magnitude  and  maenificence  of  the  ancient 
■Tchitectuie.  The  degradatioD  of  the  people 
■Dd  their  inertness,  at  the  present  day,  seem 
to  have  left  no  trace  of  the  spirit  or  of  the 
power  to  produce  such  vast,  symmeirical  and 
dorable  edifices  as  those  which  remain  as 
witnesses  of  the  science,  taste  and  skill  of 
post  generations.  Many  of  these  are  still 
fonnd  in  a  state  of  good  preservation,  showiog 
ahigh  stateof  the  art  in  its  different  branches, 
and  casting  silent  reproach  on  the  ignorance 
and  want  of  forethought  so  conspicuous  in 
the  praciices  of  many  other  people — and  in 
Dcuie,  perhaps,  more  general  than  in  our  own. 
It  is  imponaat  to  us  all,  that  we  form  cor- 
rect ideas  respecting  architecture  on  two  par- 
tindar  points,  oa  which  mistakes  are  too  often 
made.  First,  we  should  acquaint  ourselves 
with  the  true  principles  of  taste,  and,  second- 
ly, we  should  form  just  apprehensions  of 
what  is  fitting  and  useful  to  a  country  and 
people  like  our  own.  A  person  unacauainted 
'  with  ilie  correct  principles  of  souna  arcbi- 
;   tectare,  is  perpetually  led  astray,  like  a  ship 


without  a  helm.    Overgrown  size,  dispropor-    ' 
tion,  tawdry  decoration,  and  the  plainest  tio     ' 
lations  of  any  rule  of  science,  are  likely  lo  b 
overlooked ;  and  wo  to  those  who  are  coo 
deraned  to  contemplate,  snd  much  more  ti 
those  who  have  to  inhabit  a  building  of  his    < 
erection.    When  we  stand  before  one  of  thoM    [ 
great  masijeB  of  Gothic  stwie-work  in  Europe, 
and  feel  the  impressions  of  unexplained  mys-    i 
tery  and  unreasonable  awe  which  they  nato-    ' 
rally  excite,  we  are  apt  to  imagine  that  we 
feel  the  legitimate  influence  of  archilectuial 
effect.    We  ought  rather  lo  be  reminded  of   '. 
the  nature  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  ays-    < 
terns  historically  connected  with  that  style  of  < 
architecture — the  gloom,  ignorance  and  error    ' 
of  the  philosophy,  religion  and  government 
which  grew  up,  fjouriahed  and  decayed  with 
that  style  of  building.     Instead   of  r  '  ' 
mouatains  of  gingerbread,  (lo  which  so 
our  white-pine  and  sanded  American  Gothic 
buildings  may  be  compared,}  we  ought  to  de- 
sire edifices  of  chaste  architecture,  adapl«d> 
in  situation,  materials,  form,  divisions,  and 
decoiatioDB,  to  the  circumstances,  exieneies,    ! 
'    IS  and  prospects  of  a  people  like  I 
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With  respect  to  tiK  also,  our  conceptions 
'  are  oflen  erroaeous.  No  man  eaa  de  ire  to 
«ee  ediUces  erected  in  America,  exceeding 
certain  magniindes,  without  feelings  of  re- 
hellion  against  our  ciTil  or  our  religious  prin- 
ciples,  which  are  inconsistent  wi[h  ibem. 
We  have  been  at  a  loss  where  to  look  for 
■uch  a  sketch  as  we  desire  of  the  history 
and  peculiarities  of  Hindoo  architectnre.  Tbtf 
reader  maf  Rnd  hints  and  descriptions,  more 
or  leas  extended,  of  various  ediaces,  ancient 
.  aod  modem,  in  several  works  common  in  the 
United  Stales,  particularly  Sir  William  Jones, 
the  Trarels  of  Bishop  Heber,  Dr.  Marsbtnan, 
Capt.  Hall,  and  Life  in  India— in  which  last 
work,  though  anonymous,  the  pictures  of 
things  are  coosi'dered  correct.  Of  some  of  the 
contenta  of  these  a  short  abstract  will  be  found 
in  Harpers'  Family  and  School  Libraries,  in 
the  History  of  British  India,  3  vols.  The 
wonderful  eiibterranean  temples  of  Elephants 
aad  Elora.  in  Bengal,  are  described  in  some 
detail,  and  in  terras  well  calculated  to  excite 
astonishment — the  farmer  by  ChpL  Hal],  and 
the  latter  in  an  el^ant  quarto  volume,  chiefly 
devoted  to  them,  by  Capt.  Seely.  We  there 
eoatonplale  prodigies:  two  excarat«d  moun- 


tains, with  halls,  passages,  temples,  Sk.  cut  ( 

"vivo  laxo,"  as  Virgil  would  nay,  out  of  the  ) 

living  rock— the  latter  for  the  diataoce  of  a  { 

mile  and  a  quarter.  { 

These  specimens  present  feaures  to  which  I 

resemblances  have  been  tracedjn  the  build-  ( 

ingsofsereraldistani  countries;  but  we  have  j 

never  seen  any  very  satisfactory  account  of  f 

the  peculiarities  of  the  Hindoo  style,  by  which  I 

we  might  always  disimg'uish  it  from  others,  { 

eivher  in  proportions,  ornaments,  materials,  or  j 

other  pobiB.    So  many  specimens  of  Mahom-  \ 

edan  architecture  exist  in  India,  that  they  in-  i 

crease  the  difficulty.  ) 

It  is  a  painful  Ikct,  which  prevails  exten-  ? 

sireiy,  that  the  habitations  of  the  people  are  ( 
poor,  mean,  and  oRen  filthy,  so  that  ooly  the 

powerful  and  the  w^lihy  derive  any  advan-  | 
tage  from  the  skill   of  the  architects. 
truth,  the  magnitude  and  splendor  of  the  vi 

buildiogs  so  much  admired,  exert  a  baneful  ( 
influence  on  the  character  and  condition 

the  mass  of  the  naiion,  not  only  by  abeorbiiig  ) 

much  of  iheir  money  and  labor  id  the  con-  C 

struction,  but  by  magnifying  the  power  of  i 

their  lyranicaichiefs,  and  giringgreaieraway  \ 
to  their  degrading  religions. 


THE  TAGE 

"  I  wMt,"  caya  Heber,  (vol.  S,  p.  <75,)  '■  to  •. 

visit  the  celebrated  Tage  Mahal,  of  which  it  b 

is  enough  to  say,  that,  after  hearing  its  prai-  ? 

aea  ever  since  I  had  been  in  India,  its  beauty  ', 

rather  exceeded  than  fell  short  of  my  eipeeta-  i 

lions.    The  surrounding  garden  is  kept  )a  ex-  S 

oelieot  Older  by  government,  with  its  marble  } 

fountains,  beautiful  cypresses  and  other  trees,  ( 

and  a  profusion  of  flowering  shrubs  contrast-  S 

ing  finely  with  the  while  marble  of  which  ? 

,  the  tomb  iiaelf  ia  composed.  ^ 


MAHAL. 

"TbebuildingitselfiBraisedbyanelevated  i 
terrace  of  white  and  yellow  marble,  and  hat-  ? 
ing  at  its  angles  four  tall  minarets  of  the  i 
same  material.  The  Tage  coniBins,as  usual.  S 
a  central  hall,  about  asTarge  as  the  interior  ) 
of  the  Ralcliffe  library,  in  which,  enclosed  < 
within  a  carved  screen  of  elaborate  tracery,  j 
are  the  tombs  of  the  Bei^m  Noor  Jeban,  Sliah  ) 
Jehan's  beloved  wife,  to  whom  it  was  erect-  I 
ed :  and  by  her  side,  but  a  Ijiila  raised  above  \ 
her,  that  of  the  nnTonuiiaie  emperor  himself.   I 
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)    B-ound  this  hall   are  a  number  of  smaller 

>  apartments,  corridors,  &c.  and  the  windoinrs 
J  are  canred  in  lattices  of  the  same  while  mar- 
)    ble  with  the  rest  of  the  baildiog  and  the 

>  acreen.  The  pavement  is  in  alternate  squares 
I    of  white,  and  what  is  called,  in  Europe,  Sien- 

•  na  marble ;  the  walls,  screens,  and  tombs  are 

•  covered  with  inscriptions,  executed  in  beauti- 
ful mosaic  of  cameiians,  lapis-lazuli  and  jas- 
per; and  yet,  though  everything  is  finished 
like  an  ornament  for  a  drawing-room  chim- 
ney-piece, the  general  effect  is  rather  solemn 
and  impressive  than  gaudy. 

'<  The  parts  which  I  liite  least  are  the  great 
dome  and  the  minarets.  The  bulbous  swell 
of  the  former  I  think  clumsy,  and  the  mina- 
rets have  nothing  to  recommend  them  but 
their  height  and  the  beauty  of  their  materi- 
als. But  the  man  must  have  more  criticism 
than  taste  or  feeling  about  him,  who  could 
allow  such  imperfections  to  weigh  against  the 
Tage  Mahal.  The  Jumna  waters  one  side  of 
the  garden,  and  there  are  some  remains  of  a 
bridge,  which  was  designed  by  Shah  Jehan, 
mrith  the  intention,  as  the  story  goes,  to  build 
a  second  Tage,  of  equal  beauty,  for  his  own 
separate  place  of  interment,  on  the  opposite 
aide  of  the  river." 

The  Tomb  of  Akbar,  at  Secundra,  is  thus 
described  by  Heber,  vol.  1,  p.  473 : 

*^h  stands  in  a  square  area  of  about  forty 
English  acres,  enclosed  by  an  embattled  wall, 
with  octagonal  towers  at  the  angles,  sur- 
mounted by  open  pavilions,  and  four  very 
noble  jgatewavd  of  red  granite,  the  principal 
of  which  is  inlaid  with  white  marble,  and  has 
four  high  n^rble  minarets.  The  space  within 
is  planted  with  trees,  and  divided  into  green 
alleys,  leading  to  the  central  building,  which 
is  a  sort  of  solid  pyramid,  surrounded  exter- 
nally with  cloisters,  galleries,  and  domes,  di- 
minishing gradually  on  ascending  it,  till  it 
ends  in  a  square  platform  of  white  marble, 
sur-ounded  by  most  elaborate  kttice  work  of, 
the  same  material,  in  the  entry  of  which  is  a' 
small  altar  tomb,  also  of  white  marble,  cov- 
ered^ with  a  delicacy  and  beauty  which  do 
full  iustice  to  the  material,  and  to  the  graceful 
AraBic  characters  which  form  its  chief  orna- 
ment. 

'*  All  the  bottom  of  the  building,  in  a  small 
but  very  lofty  vault,  is  the  tomb  of  this  great 
monarch,  plain  and  unadorned,  but  also  of 
white  marble." 


THE  YOUNG  PHILOSOPHER. 

Children,  says  Professor  Olmsted,  of  Yale 
College,  in  the  pre&ce  to  his  Rudinents  of 
Natural  Ptiilosophy  and  Astronomy,  are 
naturally  fond  of  inquiring  into  the  cause  of 
things.  We  may  even  go  farther,  and  say, 
that  they  begin  froiA  infancy  to  interrogate 
nature  in  the  only  true  and  successful  mode 
— that  of  experiment  and  observation.  With 
the  taper,  which  first  fixes  the  gaze  of  the 
infant  eye,  the  child  commences  his  observa- 
tions on  heat  and  light     With  throwing 


from  him  his  playthings,  to  the  great  per- 
plexity of  his  nurse,  ho  begins  his  experi- 
ments in  mechanics,  and  pursues  them  suc- 
cessively, as  he  advances  in  age,  studying 
the  laws  of  projectiles  and  of  rotary  motion 
in  the  arrow  and  the  whoop,  of  hydrostatics 
in  the  dam  and  the  water-wheel,  pneumatics 
in  the  windmill  and  the  kite.  I  have  in  my 
possession  an  amusing  and  well  executed 
engraving,  representing  a  family  scene, 
where  a  young  urchin  had  cut  open  the  bel- 
lows to  find  the  wind.  His  little  brother  is 
looking  over  his  shoulder  with  innocent  and 
intense  curiosity,  while  the^  angry  mother 
stands  behind  with  uplifted  rod,  and  a  coun- 
tenance which  bespeaks  the  wo  that  im- 
pends over  the  young  philosopher.  A  more 
judicious  parent  would  haye  gently  reproved 
the  error ;  a  more  enlightened  parent  might 
have  hailed  the  omen  as  indicating  a  New- 
ton in  diaguise. 


Anecdote  of  a  Nut.— In  Mr.  Waterton»8 
Essays,  there  is  a  remarkable  statement  of 
a  nut,  deposited  for.winter  store  hy  some  nut 
eating  animal  under  an  old  millstone  which 
lay  m  a  field,  springing  up  through  the  cen- 
tral apermre ;  and  Mr.  W.  foes  on  to  say, 
<Mn  order,  however,  that  the  plant  might 
have  a  fair  chance  of  success,  I  directed  that 
It  should  be  defended  from  accident  and  harm 
by  means  of  a  wooden  paling.  Year  after  year 
it  increased  in  size  and  beauty ;  and  when  its 
expansion  had  entirely  filled  the  hole  in  the 
centre  of  the  mill-stone,  it  freed  itself  from  the 
seat  of  a  lon^  repose.  This  hu^e  mass  rf 
sione  is  now  eight  inches  above  the  ground, 
and  is  entirely  supported  by  the  stem  of  the 
nut-tree,  which  has  risen  to  the  height  of 
twenty-five  feet,  and  bears  excellent  fruL" 

Distances  of  different  Colonies  from 
England. — Canada  2,600  miles ;  West  In- 
dies 3,650;  Cape  of  Good  Hope  6,500; 
Algoa  Bay  6,860;  Swan  River  11,200; 
South  Australia  11,640;  Van  Dieman'a 
12,260;  Port  Essington  12,800;  Sydmy 
18,100 ;  New  Zealand  18,840. 

Texas  Debt — Colonel  Benton,  who  hat 
fliade  himself  better  acquainted  with  the  af- 
fairs of  Texas  than  any  other  man,  says  that 
the  debt  of  that  country  is  at  least  $28,000,000, 
and  that  she  has  not  an  artre  of  land  worth 
having,  which  is  not  already  ceded  away.         \ 

In  Plymouth,  60  vessels,  employing  460  \ 

men,  were  engaged  last  year  in  the  cod-fiab-  J 

me  business.    They  took  41,000  quintals  of  ^ 
fish,  which  were  worth  92,000  dollars. 

New  Island.— An  island  has  been  discor- 
ered  in  N.  lai.  21°  lO'  and  W.  Ion.  168*  and 
64  nautical  miles. 
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Horroiti  of  Civil  War. 

Promih$Namaivofa  Spaniih  Gwrrilla  Soldier. 

[The  following  descripdon  we  write  down 
as  nearly  as  we  can  recollect,  from  the  conver- 
BatioD  of  one  of  Don  Carlo6*b  soldiers.  We 
happened  to  meet  with  him  a  short  time  since, 
and  know  enough  of  his  character  to  regard 
all  his  statements  with  the  fullest  confi- 
deDce.] 

<«  No  man  ought  to  speak  of  hardships  who 
has  not  been  engaged  in  a  Spanish  Ciyii  War. 
More  troops  were  wanted  for  the  army  of 
Don  Carlos,  aud  I  joined  it,  at  the  same  time 
that  many  recruits  were  drawn  from  the  con- 
vents, by  the  promise  of  being  released  from 
their  rows  and  obligations  to  lead  a  recluse 
tile.  But  the  numbers  were  soon  reduced, 
exceedingly  reduced.  They  could  not  endure 
the  trials  of  their  new  profession.  The  other 
day  I  met  with  one  who  had  left  the  service 
after  six  weeks ;  and  even  he  has  the  most 
lively  impressions  of  its  severity. 

For  myself,  I  was  a  soldier  for  several 
years;  and,  if  I  should  detail  to  you  the  hard- 
ships which  I  endured,  you  probably  would 
think  it  impossible  that  nature  could  have 
■nslained  them.  Rain,  wind,  hail  and  snow, 
the  melting  heat  and  the  biting  frost,  we  had 
to  bear  thus ;  (risinff  and  standing  upon  his 
feet,  with  his  shoulders  raised  to  hts  ears,  and 
his  head  l>ent  towards  the  ground ;)  flying  be- 
fore the  enemy  to  the  mountains,  closely  pur- 
sued; then,  when- unable  to  retreat  further, 
concealing  ourselves  among  the  rocks ;  seeing 
or  hearing  them  in  pursuit  and  search  every 
day ;  and  often  at  midnight  suddenly  awak- 
ened by  musket  shots  near  us;  starting  ap 
in  deaaly  alarm,  with  the  dread  of  instant 
death  constantly  before  us ;  harrassed  by 
dreams  at  night  almost  as  much  as  by  troubles 
by  day ;  I  cannot  give  you  an  adequate  idea 
of  my  sttflferings,  or  of  the  condition  to  which 
my  companions  and  myself  were  reduced. 
Five  months,  five  whole  months,  I  never  slept 
under  a  roof,  nor  even  in  a  cave.  We  were 
often  in  want  of  food,  though  usually  supplied 
by  shepherds  with  what  they  were  able  to 
fhmish.  OAen  we  were  stinted  and  starved. 
I  hare  passed  three  days  without  eating, 
even  when  harrassed  beyond  description  by 
marching,  alarms,  expostire  to  the  changes 
of  weather,  and  half  frantic  with  the  dread 
of  death  or  captivity. 

I  have  been  several  times  among  the  be- 
sieged in  strong  cities,  and  that  for  months  at 
a  time,  pressed  to  extremity  by  the  Cristinos. 
Several  times  I  was  seizejl  and  imprisoned. 
I  have  been  marched  through  crowded  streets 
tike  a  felon,  while  the  mob  around  shouted, 
•«kiU  him!  kill  him!*'  But  hunger,  fear, 
•ad  exposure,  with  poverty  and  want,  after 
months  of  continuance,  have  reduced  me  to  a 
condition  to  which  I  cannot  look  back  upon 
without  distress.  My  clothes,  though  of  the 
meet  firm  and  durable  materials  when  I  took 
the  field,  by  constant  wear,  cky  and  night, 
month  after  month — never  changed  nor  put 
off  for  almost  half  a  year — at  length  began 


to  &11  in  pieces ;  and  at  length  the  tatters 
dropped  off  to  the  knees,  and  half  up  my 
legs,  while  I  had  nothing  to  replace  them, 
not  even  a  rag  to  add  or  to  tie  round  my  na- 
ked skin.  Then,  when  night  came,  the  bare 
ground  oflen  soaked  with  rain,  or  stiffened 
with  frost.  How  men  can  go  through  such 
sufferings  withont  contracting  fatal  diseases 
I  know  not.  My  constitution  suffered  se- 
verely, as  I  feel  at  this  day.  Yet  I  was  al- 
ways ready  with  the  rest,  whenever  an  occa- 
sion offered,  to  rise  when  I  could  hardly 
stand,  and  wave  my  remnant  of  a  cap  in  the 
view  of  Queen  Christina's  troops,  and  shout 
with  all  the  voice  I  had  left;  huzza,  as 
you  say — *'  Viva  the  absolute  King,  the  resto- 
ration of  the  Convents,  our  reli^on  and  the 
Holy  Inquisition !  *'  Strange  as  it  may  seem 
to  you,  I  was  then  as  sincere  in  favor  of  Don 
Carlos  as  I  now  am  against  him.  I  had  no 
guide  to  the  truth,  my  education  had  per- 
verted my  views,  I  had  heen  through  a  Span- 
ish course  of  instruction.  Our  professors 
teach  ignorance'  I  knew  almost  nothing  of 
geography,  less  of  history  and  the  social  and 
political  condition  of  nations,  and  nothing 
at  all  of  the  Bible.  I  not  only  had  never  seen 
one,  but  I  never  heard  of  one  in  Spain. 

Many  of  my  young  coiutrymen  had  their 
eyes  opened  to  the  true  state  of  things  before 
I  did.  This  was  the  case  especially  with  the 
youn^  monks  in  the  ranks  of  the  army. 
Multitudes  of  them  leave  their  convents  dis- 
gusted with  vices  and  atrocities,  as  well  as 
the  puerilities  and  severities  they  had  wit- 
nessed or  endured ;  and,  during  the  two  years 
of  constitutional  hberty  in  Catalonia,  the  press 
poured  out  scores  of  their  confessions  and  ex- 
posures, in  a  mass  that  shook  down  forever 
the  popular  respect  and  confidence  in  the  im- 
moral clergy,  regular  and  secular. 

I  have  met  with  numbers  of  my  fellow  sol- 
diers in  different  places  since  we  served  to- 
gether in  the  army  of  the  pretender,  and  they 
hate  uniformly  expressed  their  horror  at  the 
recollection  of  scenes  such  as  we  were  all  fa- 
miliar with ;  and  if  you  converse  with  any  of 
them,  we  may  hear  many  details  which  I 
have  neither  time  nor  disposition  to  rehearse. 
No  man  ought  to  speak  of  hardships  who  has 
not  been  in  a  Spanish  guerilla." 

L.(fe-Boat. 

Mr.  In^ersoll,  of  this  city,  has  lately  com- 
pleted a  life-boat,  which  is  to  be  sent  to  Bra- 
zil, and  stationed  at  the  mouth  of  one  of  the 
rivers,  to  be  ready  for  use  in  cases  of  ship- 
wreck, which  are  lamentably  common  on  that 
part  of  the  South  American  coast.  The  boat 
had  nothing  very  remarkable  in  its  appear- 
ance, except  that  in  form  it  was  something 
between  a  long-boat  and  a  whale-boat,  being 
broad  and  capacious,  but  high  and  sharp,  to 
fit  it  to  divide  and  ride  over  the  waves. 

Life-boats  have  been  constructed  on  a  great 
variety  of  plans,  as  the  ingenuity  of  many 
philanthropists  has  been  directed  to  the  object 
m  different  countries  and  at  various  periods. 
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Some  have  been  furnished  with  blocks  of 
cork,  others  with  quantities  of  cork  shayinffs, 
and  other  materials  have  been  tried,  of  uie 
nuwt  buoyant  nature  that  could  be  used  con- 
sistently with  the  necessary  degree  of  strength. 
The  substance  used  to  float  the  boat  was  air. 
It  is  confined  in  a  long  box,  divided  into  seve- 
ral compartments,  placed  under  the  benches' 
80  as  not  to  be  in  the  way,  and  so  as,  at  first, 
not  even  to  attract  attention.  Although  the 
space  occupied  was  trifling,  compared  with 
the  size  of  the  boat,  we  were  told  that  any 
number  of  men  might  be  supported  by  it, 
who  could  be  crowded  in  and  hold  by  the  nu- 
merous ropes  which  were  fastened  to'diflerent 
parts  of  the  boat,  and  designed  to  be  hung 
overboard. 

A  thought  struck  us,  aAer  examining  this 
new  specimen  of  ingenious  skill,  applied  to  a 
highly  humane  object,  which  may  or  may  not 
be  worth  snggestmg.  Might  not  a  few  aii^ 
tight  boxes  be  made,  and  kept  ready  for  use 
when  needed,  on  board  of  every  ship  going  to 
sea  ?  They  might  easily  be  so  planned,  pro- 
vided with  fastenings,  and  fitted  to  ordinary 
boats,  (the  ship's  lone  and  jolly  boats,  for  ex- 
ample,) as  to  be  easuy  attached  to  them  in 
time  of  dan^r.  Many  lives  might  be  saved, 
every  year,  if  the  boats  of  all  American  ves- 
sels were  provided  in  this  manner,  and  much 
anxiety  might  be  saved  to  crews  and  passen- 
gers when  placed  in  dangerous  circumstan- 
ces. The  apprehensions  of  the  friends  of 
those  at  sea  would  also  be  much  alleviated ; 
for  see  what  would  be  the  effects : 

Everjr  ship's  boat  could  thus  be  converted 
into  a  life-boat  in  a  moment ;  that  is,  by  mere- 
ly stowing  a  few  light  boxes  in  places  pre- 
pared to  receive  them,  or  attaching  them  by 
hooks  to  staples  or  otherwise,  the  boat  could 
be  rendered  so  buoyant  as  to  bear  up  any 
number  of  persons,  even  if  full  of  water.  If 
overset  on  a  bar  or  reef,  or  by  the  agitation  of 
the  sea,  still  its  numerous  loose  ropes  would 
offer  safety  to  all.  Even  if  one,  two,  or  three 
of  the  air  boxes  should  be  stove  against  the 
rocks,  there  would  still  be  enough  remaining 
to  answer  the  purpose. 

These  suggestions  are  made  with  the  hope 
that  they  may  prove  useful. 

Science  for  Farmers* 

Whoever  takes  a  hoe  in  his  hand,  or  puts 
a  seed  into  the  ground,' engages  in  the  most 
important  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  but  in 
one  least  understood.  Whether  a  farmer 
chooses  or  not — whether  he  knows  it  or  not — 
he  is  dail^  and  hourly  working  with  princi- 
ples of  science ;  he  is  performmg  practically 
what  the  philosopher  studies  at  home,  and 
what  the  cnemist  tries  experiments  with  and 
labors  to  understand  in  his  laboratory ;  he  is 
surrounded  in  his  fields  by  those  wonderful 

>  operations  which  the  most  learned  men  often 
I  most  desire  to  witness.  They  who  have  most 
)   thoroughly  learned  the  nature  of  the  earth, 

>  air  and  water,  light  and  heat,  and  studied 
{  most  about  the  growth  and  nature  of  plants, 


are  the  men  who  most  feel  the  need  of  thoae 
observations  which  the  farmer  has  the  best 
opportunity  to  make,  as  his  work  is  among 
the  scenes  where  the  plants  grdw,  the  rain 
falls,  and  the  sun  shines. 

Nothing  is  plamer  to  the  farmer  than  that 
the  student  needs  such  opportunities  of  ob- 
serving and  such  experience  as  he  enjoys* 
Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  hear  him 
say  so.  He  oAen  condemns  the  writera  of 
agricultural  books  and  newspapers,  for  not 
going  to  work,  instead  of  confinmg  themselves 
at  home ;  he  sees  and  feels  the  reasons  whv 
they  should  look  at  every  subject  on  both 
sides ;  and,  doubtless,  if  more  men  who  study, 
should  at  the  same  time  difect  and  engage  m 
the  labors  of  the  field,  they  and  the  world 
would  be  the  gainers.  Some  have  oocanon- 
ally  been  heard  to  say  so,  who  despise  all 
''book-farming,**  and  believe  that  practical 
experience  is  everything.  Let  us  look  a  mo- 
ment at  that  question. 

A^plant  in  the  dark  grows  white.  What 
is  tbe  reason  of  that  ?  A  seed  laid  by  in  a 
dry  place  will  not  sprout ;  but  moisten  and 
warm  it,  and  it  soon  begins  to  grow.  The 
heads  of  wheat  lately  taken  from  the  wrap* 
pers  of  an  Egyptian  mummy,  have  grown  and 
produced  seeds  of  their  own,  after  two  thoa- 
sand  years  or  more.  Why  is  that  ?  A  crop 
of  com,  clover,  or  any  other  plant,  in  one  sea" 
son  gets  a  thousand  or  ten  thousand  pounds 
of  charcoal  from  some  where.  Where  doea 
it  come  from  ?  Not  from  the  ffroond,  for  it 
was  not  there.  Ah !  we  need  the  aid  of  aei- 
ence  to  explain  it. 


Oil  fob  Ligh^t  Houses.— It  has  lonff  beoi 
the  steady  pursuit  of  scientific  men,  in  Europe 
and  this  country,  to  improve  the  light-house 
system,  and  especially  in  reference  to  the  qual- 
ity of  the  light.  Benjamin  Franklin  Caston, 
a  self-educated  young  man,  has  invented  a 
process  of  manufacturing  gas  from  rosin,  whtck 
he  has  adapted  to  liffht-houses,  upon  princi- 
ples so  simple  as  to  leave  but  little  room  for 
improvement. 

The  invention  has  achieved  two  important 
results — an  intensity  and  amount  of  light  hith- 
erto unknown,  and  at  a  cost  of  one-tenth  the 
price  of  the  oil  light.  It  has  been  reduced  to 
the  tests  of  practice  at  the  Christina  Light 
House,  near  Wilmington,  Delaware,  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Hon.  Arnold  Naudain. 
the  Collector  of  that  port  His  report,  as  well 
as  that  of  a  scientific  board  of  examination, 
and  one  from  Captain  Prince,  of  the  Revenue 
Service,  pronounces  it  eminently  successful. 

To  our  own  country,  we  doubt  not,  the  in- 
vention will  be  the  means  of  saving  to  the 
revenue  about  one  hundred  and  fiAy  thouaand 
dollars  per  annum. 

This  tight  is  uniform  in  all  climates  anil  a.t 
all  seasons :  it  gives  nearly  three  times  the 
quantity  of  li^ht  that  can  be  obtamed  from 
tne  best  oil ;  it  is  free  from  all  danger  in. its 
use,  and  obviates  all  the  essential  objectiona 
that  are  found  in  the  use  of  oiL— iSe/ec/ei. 
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MOSCOW. 

Bmm  EUiaU's  «  Letltrt  from  A*  Narthof  Europe** 

The  site  of  Moscow  is  slightly  elevated. 
The  inequality  of  the  ground  on  which  it 
stands  adds  to  the  picturesque  nature  of 
the  view.     It  would   be  very  difficult  to 
analyze  the  taut  ensemble  and  describe  the 
details  which  form  so  remarkable  a  whole. 
Perhaps  your  recollections  of  Constantino- 
ple will  enable  you  to  form  some  idea  of 
the  general  character  of  the  city ;  but  even 
in  Constantinople  that  strange  variety  is 
not  exhibited   which  here  prevails.     Dr. 
Clarke  humorously  observes :  ^*  One  might 
imagine  all  the  atates  of  Europe  and  Asia 
had  sent  a  building,  by  way  of  representa- 
tive, to  Moscow ;  and,  under  this  impres- 
sion, the  eye  is  presented   with  deputies 
from  the  countries  holding  Congress ;  tim- 
ber huts  from  regions  beyond  the  Arctio ; 
plastered  palaces  from  Sweden  and  Den- 
mark, not  whitewashed  since  their  arrival ; 
painted  walls  from  the  Tyrol;   mosques 
from  Constantinole  ;  Tartar  temples  from 
Bucharia ;  pagodas,  pavilions  and  virandas 
from  China;  cabarets  from  Spain;  dun- 
geons,  prisons,  and    public   offices  from 
France ;  "architectural  ruins  from  Rome ; 
terraces  and  trellisses  from  Naples;  and 
warehouses  from  Wapping."    This  is  a 
happy  idea  of  the  most  amusing  df  travel- 
lers.    The  only  traveller  who  has  missed 
his  way,  is  the  minaret  from  India.     That 
elegant  form  of  eastern  architecture  ap- 
pears to  be  entirely  wanting ;  its  place  is 
supplied  by  Grothio  and   Tartar  towers. 
The  former  are  as  modern  as  the  days  of 
Peter  the  Great,  who  introduced  them  from 
western  Europe.     The  latter  are  very  an- 
cient ;  they  are  round,  and  instead  of  de- 
creasing  pyramidically  to  the  top,  they  pass 
by  sudden  transitions  from  a  greater  to  a 
less  diameter* 

The  appearance  of  Moscow  in  different 
parts  is  so  diversified  that  it  is  impossible 
to  assign  to  it  any  general  character,  ex- 
cept that  of  strange  and  peculiar  variety. 
Sometimes  you  may  fancy  yourself  in  a 
noble  street  in  London,  out  of  which  you 
suddenly  turn  into  a  dirty  Arab  bazaar. 
Here  you  meet  with  a  city  of  Byzantine 
mosques — there  with  the  hovels  of  a  tribe 
of  Jews.  Now  you  are  in  a  large,  over- 
grown village  of  cottages,  and  now  in  the 
jnidst  of  palaces.  In  one  part  you  gaze 
^il}\  interest  on  styles  and  architecture, 
which  i?itherto  you  have  fancied  only  Spain 
or  Venice  could  exhibit.  In  another,  flow- 
ing bear<]*  ^^^  turbaned  beads  remind  you 
that  yois  >>^  ^^  ^^^  '^  street  of  Tartars." 


Before  the  confederation  of  1812,  the  in- 
habited dwellings  amounted  to  nine  thou- 
sand, of  which  six  thousand  were  consum- 
ed. Eight  thousand  have  been  biiilt  with- 
in the  last  eighteen  years ;  so  that  Moscow 
K>ow  contains  more,  by  one  fiflh,  than  it  did 
te^re  the  French  invasion.  Most  of  the 
houses  are  constructed  of  brick,  but  many 
of  the  wooden  ones  remain.  The  streets 
are  neither  wide  nor  straight,  and  are  badly 
paved,  with  a  kind  of  flint  supplied  by  the 
Moskva.  There  is  an  extraordinary  n um- 
bo of  pawnbrokers'  shops,  containing  arti- 
cles from  every  quarter  of  the  world. 


Aftonldif Bf  Aecuracy  of  tiie  Bflde* 

An  astonishing  feature  of  the  word  of 
God  is,  that  notwithstanding  the  time  at 
which  its  compositions  were  written,  and 
the  multitudes  of  the  topics  to  which  it  al- 
ludes, there  is  not  one  physical  error — not 
one  assertion  or  allusion  disproved  by  the 
progress  of  modem  science. 

None  of  those  mistakes  which  the  sci- 
ence of  each  succeeding  age  discovered  in 
the  books  of  the  preceding ;  above  all,  none 
of  those  absurdities  which  modern  astrono- 
my indicates Jn  such  great  numbers  in  the 
writing  of  the  ancients — in  their  sacred 
codes,  in  their  philosophy,  and  even  in  the 
finest  pages  of  the  fathers  of  the  Church, 
not  one  of  these  errors  is  to  be  found  in  any 
of  our  sacred  books.  Nothing  there  will 
ever  contradict  that  which,  after  so  many 
ages,  the  investigations  of  the  learned  world 
have  been  able  to  reveal  to  us  on  the  state 
of  our  globe,  or  on  that  of  the  heavens. 

Pursue  with  care  our  Scriptures,  from 
one  end  to  the  other,  to  find  there  such 
spots ;  and  while  you  apply  yourselves  to 
this  examination,  remember  that  it  is  a 
book  which  speaks  of  evergrthing,  which 
describes  nature,  which  recites  its  creation, 
which  tells  us  of  the  water,  of  the  atmos- 
phere, of  the  mountains,  of  the  animals, 
and  of  the  plants.  It  is  a  book  which 
teaches  us  the  first  revolutions  of  the  world, 
and  which  also  foretells  its  last ;  it  re- 
counts them  in  the  circumstantial  lantruage 
of  history  ;  it  extols  them  in  the  sublimest 
strains  of  poetry,  and  it  chants  them  in  the 
charms  of  glowing  song. 

It  is  a  book  which  is  full  of  oriental  rap- 
ture, elevation,  variety,  and  boldness.  It 
Is  a  book  which  speaks  of  the  heavenly  and 
invisible  world,  while  it  also  speaks  of  the 
earth  and  things  visible.  It  is  a  book 
which  nearly  fifty  writers,  of  every  degree 
of  cultivation,  of  every  state,  of  every  con- 
dition, and  living  through  the  course  of 
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fifteen  hundred  years,  have  concurred  to 
make. 

It  is  a  book  which  was  written  in  the 
centre  of  Asia,  in  the  sands  of  Arabia,  and 
in  the  deserts  of  Judah;  in  the  courts  of  the 
temple  of  the  Jews,  in  the  music  schools  of 
the  prophets  of  Bethel  and  of  Jerico,  in  the 
sumptuous  palaces  of  Babylon,  and  on^'the 
idolatrous  bank  of  Cheber  ;  and,  finally,  in 
the  midst  of  the  western  civih'zation,  in  the 
midst  of  the  Jews  and  their  ignorance,  in 
the  midst  of  polytheism  and  its  idols,  as  also 
in  the  bosom  of  pantheism  and  its  sad  phi- 
losophy. 

It  is  a  book  whose  first  writer  had  been 
forty  years  a  pupil  of  the  magicians  of 
Egypt,  in  whose  opinion  the  sun,  the  stars, 
and  the  elements  wtre  endowed  with  intel- 
ligence, reacted  on  the  elements,  and  gov- 
erned the  world  by  a  perpetual  alluvium. 
It  is  a  book  whose  first  writer  preceded,  by 
more  than  nine  hundred  years,  the  most 
ancient  philosophers  of  ancient  Greece  and 
Asia — the  Thales  and  the  Pythagoranes, 
the  Zalucuses,  the  Xenophons,  and  the  Con- 
fuciuses. 

It  is  a  book  which  carries  its  narrative 
even  to  the  hierarchies  of  angels — even  to 
the  most  distant  epoch  of  the  future,  and  the 
glorious  scenes  of  the  last  day.  Well, 
search  among  its  50  authors,  search  among 
it8  66  books,  its  1189  chapters,  its  81,173 
verses — search  for  only  one  of  those  thousand 
errors  which  the  ancients  and  the  modems 
committed  when  they  speak  of  the  heavens 
or  the  earth — of  their  revolutions,  Qf  the  ele- 
ments— search,  but  you  will  find  none. — 
German  of  Gaussen. 

A  Deer  in  the  Ice. — A  gentleman, 
who  was  in  a  steamboat  on  the  Mississippi 
a  few  days  since,  with  Mr.  Polk,  the  Presi- 
dent elect,  gives  the  following  description  of 
a  scene  witnessed  by  the  passengers  : 

"  This  afternoon  we  came  up  with  a  beau- 
tiful young  deer,  standing  erect  on  a  mass  of 
floating  ice.     As  the  boat  drew  near,  he 
commenced  leaping  forward  towards    the 
western  bank,  but  soon  fell  into  the  water  be- 
tween islands  of  ice,  from  whence  we  sup- 
posed he  could  not  escape  destruction.     He 
continued  to  struggle  with  great  energy,  his 
I   fore  feet  resting  on  a  floating  cake  of  ice,  till 
he  appeared  almost  exhausted ;  when,  fortu- 
I   nately  for  him,  with  one  desperate  spring,  he 
»   regained  his  footing  on  the  ice,  where  he 
I   8t<x>d  erect  and  quiet,  looking  after  us  as  the 
)   current  was  sweeping  his  precarious  founda- 
J  tion  and  himself  down  stream.    1  felt  sorrow 
)  for  the  poor  fellow,  and  hope  he  escaped  de- 
^  structioQ." 


) 


liAKC  GEORGE. 

Winter  is  fast  disappearing ;  the  wanner 
season  will  soon  begin.  The  earth,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  simple  diagram  in  the  first 
number  of  this  papfer,  is  approaching  the  ver- 
nal equinox,  and  every  day  exposing  our  coun- 
try and  the  other  parts  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere more  directiv  to  the  rays  of  the  sun. 
Among  the  other  changes  annually  produced 
by  the  warm  season  in  the  movements  of  our 
countrymen,  are  the  migration  to  the  Springs, 
and  the  increase  of  travelling  for  health  and 
pleasure. 

Of  ail  the  favorite  retreats  which  nature 
has  embellished  with  mild  and  beaiiful  scene- 
rv,  none  in  the  United  Slates  exceed^  Lake 
George.  It  is  one  of  the  few  lakes  which  we 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting,  that  fully 
satisfied  our  hopes,  or  even  our  expectations. 
A  lake  may,  perhaps,  be  considered  a  plea^ 
ing  object,  if  us  shores  are  so  high  as  to  be 
habitable,  and  possess  a  soil  susceptible  of 
cultivation,  or  capable  of  exhibiting  a  scene 
of  verdure,  whether  in  herbage  or  foliage. 
In  contrast  with  the  barren  sands,  or  the  low, 
wet  and  marshy  banks  which  we  find  on  some 
lakes,  anything  dry  and  fertile  is  welcome. 

The  lakes  of  Great  Britain  are  small,  but 
how  much  are  some  of  them  admired  because 
they  are  shut  in  by  neighboring  elevations ! 
Though  usually  destitute  of  forests,  which  an 
Amencan  eye  can  hardly  endwe  in  any  other 
landscape,  even  the  barren  heights  which 
enclose  some  of  the  little  lakes  of  Scotland, 
gready  interest  our  countrymen.  The  Swiss 
and  Italian  lakes  also  will  probably  be  found 
to  enjoy  the  favor  of  travellers,  chiefly  inpro 
portion  to  the  elevation  of  their  shores.  That 
of  Geneva,  it  is  true,  presents  us  only  with 
distant  mountains:  but  their  extraordinary 
altitude  makes  up,  in  a  great  degree,  for  their 
distance;  and  who  /can  doubt  that  the  im- 
pression would  be  increased  if  they  were 
nearer — if  the  Alps  rose  abruptly  from  the 
margin  ? 

Lake  George  doubtless  excites  the  more 
admiration,  because  most  of  our  other  lakes 
are  deficient  in  striicing  scenery.  AVe  may 
sail  for  days  through  the  great  lakes,  without 
seeing  any  very  prominent  elevations  j  and  oi 
course  the  western  towns  are  found,  in  this 
respect,  comparatively  unattractive.  The 
numerous  ana  beautiful  little  lakes,  which 
form  a  peculiar  feature  in  the  middle  portion 
of  the  State  of  I^ew  York,  have  also  very  few 
picturesque  points  to  ofier  to  the  eye.  Be- 
tween them  are  only  moderate  elevations, 
which  in  some  instances  rise  by  gradual  ter- 
races, as  between  those  of  Canandaigua  and 
Geneva,  ofl'ering  commanding  points  of  view, 
and  making  a  pleasing  display  of  farms, 
woods,  and  garden — but  nothing  of  that  dark 
wildness  and  seclusion,  which  in  Lake  George 
produce  so  strong  and  agreeable  an  impres- 
sion upon  the  visiter.  In  addition  to  its  natu- 
ral scenery,  this  favorite  sheet  of  water  pos- 
sesses historical  associations,  which  greatly 
enhance  its  interest.    Indeed,  so  important 
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'    «re  they  lo  a  full  enjovment  of  it 
'    ihey  offer  a  Btrong  laducemeDt  1 


e,  that 
ihey  otfer  a  strong  iiduceinent  to  the  travel- 
lei,  in  his  pieparaiion  for  the  northem  tour,  to 
devote  come  time  to  the  history  of  those  times 
,  vhcD  the  mountains  echoed  lo  the  sound  of 
cannon,  and  tplendid  armies,  from  dUiant  re- 


gions and  foreign  countries,  floated  on  its  crys-    i 
tal  waters  and  engaged  in  bloody  strife  upm    ' 

its  shores.  | 

The  following  description  is  extracted  from 
the  sixth  ediuon  of  the  '•  Northern  Trareller," 
p.  91,  &C. 


THE    ISLANDS    IN    LAKE    GEORGE. 


"  Lake  George  is  34  miles  long,  and  its 
greatest  breadth  4.  At  the  south  end  it  is 
only  about  one  mile  hroad.  The  grealeEt 
depth  is  sixtv  fathoms.  The  water  is  re- 
markable for  its  purity— a  fish  or  a  stone  may 
be  been  at  the  depth  of  20  or  SO  feet.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly supplied  by  springs  from  below. 
the  water  is  coldest  near  the  boiiom.  It 
itaioa  trout,  bass,  and -perch.  There  are 
deer  in  the  neighboring  forest.  The  outlet, 
which  leads  to  Lake  Chamnlain  cor 
three  large  falls  and  rapids.     The  lake  i 


elhsr 


o  feet. 


+" 


"  The  thiKe  best  points  of  view  are  at  Fort 
George,  a  place  north  of  Shelring  Bock  14 
miles,  and  another  at  Sabbath  Day  Point,  SI 
miles  from  the  head  of  the  lake.  The  last 
view  is  taken  southward,  [he  other  two  north- 

"This  beautiful  basin, with  its  pure  crystal 
water,  is  bounded  by  two  ranges  of  moun- 
tains, which,  in  some  places  rising  with  a 
bold  and  hasty  asceot  from  the  water,  and 
in  others  descending  with  a  j^racefnl  sweep 
from  ai^reat  height  to  a  broad  and  level  mar- 
gin, firnish  it  with  a  charming  variety  of 
scenery,  which  every  change  of  weather,  as 
well  as  every  change  of  position,  presents  in 
new  and  couniless  beauties.  The  intermix- 
ture of  cultivation  with  thewild  scenes  of  na- 
ture is  eitiremely  agreeable;  and  the  undula- 
ting surface  of  the  well-iilled  farm  is  often 
contrasted  with  the  deep  shade  of  the  native 
forest,  and  the  naked,  weather-beaten  cliffs, 
where  no  vegetation  can  dwell. 

"Voyage  down  Lakt  George.  Leaving  Cald- 
well, the  steamer  passes  Tea  Island,  Diamond, 
Long,  and  other  islands,  particularly  the  Two 


Sisters ;  and  then  the  lake  becomes  wider,  and 
the  surface  more  uninterrupted,  the  course 
of  the  boat  bebg  directly  towards  Tongue 
Mountain.  That  which 'pa'^t'y  *''tiis  it  in 
from  this  direction  on  the  right,  is  ShelvinR 
Rock ;  and  Black  Mountain  shows  its  rotinded 
summit  beyond  it,  a  little  to  the  right.  This 
last  is  supposed  to  be  about  S200  feel  high, 
and  ia  considered  the  highest  mountain  on  the 
lake, 

"  Ttceive  Mile  Island  is  seen  Just  ahead.  It  ' 
is  of  a  singularly  roiuided  form,  covered  with  [ 
trees,  with  the  utmost  regularity. 

•'  The  Norrowi.  The  lake  is  very  much  ' 
contracted  where  it  passes  between  the  moun- 
tains just  mentioned,  and  their  surface  is  for 
several  miles  brolien  by  innumerable  islands.  ' 
These  are  of  Tarious  sizes,  but  generally  very  | 
small,  and  of  little  elevation.  A  few  of  them  . 
are  named^as  Green,  Bass,  Looetree  Islands. 

"Some  of  them  are  covered  with  trees,  | 
others  with  shrubs;  some  show  liiile  lawns  or  . 
spots  of  grass,  heaps  of  barren  rocks,  or  gen-  ' 
[le  sloping  shores:  and  most  of  them  are  or-  | 
namented  with  graceful  pines,  hemlock,  and 
other  tall  trees,  collected  in  groups,  or  stand-  ' 
ing  alone,  and  disposed  with  must  charming  | 
variety. 

•'  After  passing  the  Narrows,  the  lake  wi- 
dens again,  and  the  retrospect  is,  for  several 
through   that  passage,   wiib   Tongue 


Mot 


1  the 


opposite,  the  Laterne  range  appearing  at  a  \ 
great  distance  between  them.  The  moun- 
tains in  view  have  generally  rounded  sum-  \ 
mita,  hut  [he  sides  are  in  many  places  broken  . 
by  precipitous  ledges.  They  are  inhabited  by  ■ 
wolves,  deer,  rattlesnakes,  &c" 
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ONE  OF  THE  GATES  OF  ALGIERS. 


Tbe  name  of  Algiers  is  necessarily  con* 
necEed  in  our  mbda  with  melancholy  recol- 
leciions.     So  long  was  ibat  ciiy  devoted  to 

Ciracies,  ih rough  so  many  ages  Was  ii  a  prison 
Duse  of  Christiftn  slaves,  so  oflen  have  been 
Xted  -WfilhiQ  the  memory  of  many  of  us 
of  barbarity  and  suflerin^,  that  the 
name  of  tbe  place  naturally  excites  an  emo- 
tion of  pain.  The  second  thought,  however, 
is  now  one  of  an  opposite  character ;  for  since 
the  first  blow  made  against  the  corsair  sys- 
tem, (which  was  made  by  an  American  squad- 
TWi  nnder  Commodore  Decatur,)  the  audacity 
of  the  pirates  was  never  recovered ;  the  bom- 
berdment  by  Lord  Exmouth  humbled  ihe  pal- 
try little  power  still  further,  and  forced  her  to 
give  up  preying  on  English  commerce,  and 
finally  the  conquest  and  occupation  by  France 
annibilaied  forever  her  naval  power,  which 
was  tbe  only  one  with  which  she  could  oHend 
Europe  or  America. 

Algiers,  like  the  other  Barbary  states,  owed 
her  origin  to  causes  which  may  palliate  in 
some  decree  the  lonij  course  of  atrocities  she 
carried  on.  They  were  founded  by  the  Moors 
whom  the  Spaniards  drove  from  their  terri* 
tory  in  ibe  ]5th  century,  with  such  cruelty 
and  slaughter. 

Shocking  accounts  of  the  inhumanity  of 
<he  laws,  and  their  execution,  and  of  that 
horrid  insiiiution,  the  Spanish  inquisition, 
raav  be  read  in  several  works.  Among  the 
acts  of  perfidy  which  are  recorded,  is  that  of 
boring  holes  in  vessels  in  which  many  of  the 
Moorub  families  were  on  their  way  to  the 
Baibary  coast,  after  they  bad  purchased  a 
promise  of  safety  by  every  imcrifice.  No 
doubt  Ibe  corsairs  often  repeated  the  tales  of 


atrocities  perpetrated  upon  their  i 
when  they  steered  their  barks  over  the  waves 
thai  had  been  reddened  by  their  blood. 
Many  a  captive  from  a  diflerent  country  has 
spent  a  long  imprisonment  in  tears,  for  the 
crimes  of  the  Spaniards,  as  other  nations  still 

shudder  at  the  atrocities  perpetrated  by  their  , 

infernal  inquisition.     •  . 

No  doubt  the  time  worn   structure  whicl)  J 

is  represented  above,  which  terminated   one  ( 

of  the  principal  streets  of  Algiers,  has  been  ' 

passed  by  thousands  of  Christian  slaves,  in  ^ 

chains,  weighed  down  by  their  burthens,  and  ( 

heart-broken   with  oppression   and   hopeless  < 

exile.    Few  are  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  ' 

captives  were  made,  at  different  periods,  by  ( 

the  corsairs  of  Barbary.     Taking   advantage  ' 

of  the  security,  the  weakness,  or  the  apathy  , 

of  distant  people,  the  cruizcrs  did  not  confine  ' 

themselves  to  the  capture  of  those  who  ven-  J 

lured  upon  the  water,  but  they  often  made  , 

descents  upon  different  nans  of  the  extensive  < 

coasts  to  which  they  haa  access ;  and  we  find  ' 

accounts  or  hints  of  their  depredations  in  < 

hooks,  traditions,  and  pictures,  at  different  ' 

times  and  places.    Strange  as  it  now  seems,  ' 

until  within  a  few  years,  even  northern  sove-  < 

reign*  of  Europe  paid  tribute  to  these  pirati-  ' 

cal  slates,  !o  purchase  for  their  vessels  securi-  , 

ty  from  destruction  and   plunder,  and   large  < 

sums  for  the  ransom  of  ibeir  captured  subjects.  | 

Some  distinguished  men  were  at  different  pe-  ( 

riods  made  staves  by  those  freebooters,  among  ' 

whom  was  the  celebrated  Cervauleii,  who,  in  * 

Don  Quixote,   has  given    likely  sketches  of  i 

Moorish  character  and  manners.  < 

But  all  has  now  been  changed.     Algiers  is  [ 

now  a  French  city,  abounding  in  the  luiruries  i 
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and  the  vices,  we  fear,  as  well  as  the  com- 
forts and  gaiely^  of  Paris ;  while  the  territory 
far  in  the  interior  is  occupied  by  French 
troops,  victorious  aild  conquering  still,  with 
plans  for  pushing  their  conquests  to  Mount 
Atlas.  Many  books  have  been  published  by 
persons  in  some  way  connected  with  that 
new  colony.  We  have  grammers,  dictiona- 
ries, vocabularies  and  phrase-books,  to  aid  for- 
eigners in  acquiring  that  Algerine  dialect  of 
Arabic ;  and  elegant  volumes,  describing  the 
scenes  and  incidents  in  that  country,  so  long 
abandoned  by  a  barbarous  people.  *'  Algiers 
in  1944"  abounds  in  colored  prints:  scenery,  ' 
with  Arab  and  French  troops  in  the  fore- 
grounds ;  and,  what  has  more  to  recommend  it 
than  mere  picturesque  efiect,  we  find  here  and 
there  a  Roman  or  Grecian  ruin,  or  one  of  still 
greater  antiquity,  remindinff  us  of  the  nations 
who  in  early  days  occupied  by  turns  that  in- 
terest in  g  region. 

According  to  the  last  accounts,  the  country 
is  now  quiet,  so  that  travellers  may  pass  from 
place  to  place  unmolested  and  secure.  A  re- 
cent examination  of  some  portions  of  the  ter* 
riiory  are  brought  to  light  important  mineral 
resources,  great  plans  of  agriculture  already 
formed,  and  a  case  of  shipwreck  on  the  coast 
has  given  evidence  of  the  changes  which 
French  civilization  has  already  effecied.  The 
folio  wins:  particulars  we  copy  from  some  of 
our  last  European  papers : 

A  traveller  lo  Algiers  makes  an  important 
report  of  the  mineralogical  wealth  of  the  sea 
coast  lands  in  the  province  of  Oran.  On  the 
slope  of  one  of  the  mountains  which  form  the 
southern  barrier  of  this  portion  of  the  shore, 
he  has  seen,  he  says,  magnificent  masses  of 
alabaster,  ot  a  whiteness  and  beauty  excelling 
those  of  the  Tuscan  alabaster  of  Volterra. 
Not  far  distant  are  rich  mines  of  mineral  salt. 
On  the  side  of  Orleansville  and  Tenez  are 
rich  deposits  of  lenticular  iron  and  sulphur- 
retted  copper — while  long  veins  of  carbonate 
of  iron  and  of  lead  show  themselves  in  the 
fissures  of  the  rocks,  and  appear  even  above 
the  soil.  Finally,  the  traveller  in  question 
followed,  for  a  space  of  6,000  metres,  a  vein 
of  glance-iron,  of  an  extent  and  regularity  al- 
most unparalleled  in  metallurgical  annals. 

Count  del  Valle  San  Juan,  Grandee  of  Spain, 
has  just  purchased  in  Africa,  of  the  French 
Crown,  the  estate  of  La  R  a  pant,  comprising 
4000  hectares  of  land.  The  purchaser  has 
engaged  to  build  forty  farm-houses,  and  to 
find  tenants  for  them ;  to  plant  thirty  square 
feet  in  fruit-trees  for  every  hectare,  in  the 
most  eligible  spots ;  and  to  build  twenty 
houses,  independently  of  the  farm  buildings, 
for  the  families  of  praedial  laborers.  To  each 
of  the  last  named  buildings,  or  laborers^  cot- 
tages, is  to  be  annexed  a  hectare  of  land,  to 
be  paid  for  by  the  tenants  in  daily  labor.  Fur- 
thermore, Count  del  Valle  San  Juan  has  un- 
dertaken to  build  a  village  of  forty  houses,  and 
to  expend  in  building  and  cultivation,  in  five 
years,  l,250,000f.  So  states  the  Moniteur  Al- 
gerien  of  the  30th  December.  We  hope  the 
bold  speculator  may  succeed  in  his  objects. 


The  Oran  Seybousct  of  the  24th  of  Decem- 
ber, gives  the  following  account  of  the  wreck 
of  the  Anglo- Maltese  vessel,  Isolana,  EUul, 
master : 

**  The  Isolana,  which  left  Malta  on  the  19tli 
of  November,  with  a  cargo  of  stores  and  27 

Sassengers,  arrived  off  Bona  on  the  6th  of 
December,  in  a  thick  fog.  The  master,  who, 
it  appears,  was  ignorant  of  the  peculiarities  of 
the  anchorage,  unconsciously  allowed  the 
vessel  to  be  carried  by  the  current  towards 
the  Beni-Urgine  coast,  and  the  wind  from  the 
northward  eventually  preventing  him  from  ex- 
tricating his  ship  from  the  growing  proximi- 
ty of  the  danger,  she  was  stranded.  M.  de 
Charpal,  director  of  the  port  of  Bona,  perceiv- 
ing the  peril  of  the  Isolana,  immediately  sent 
to  his  assistance  a  salvage  boat,  which,  ia 
spite  of  the  violence  of  the  waves  and  the 
current,  reached  the  distressed  vessel,  and.  re- 
ceived and  conveyed  to  land  all  the  crew  and 
passengers.  The  Moor  Ali-karesi,  one  of  the 
principal  colonists,  hastened  to  the  beach, 
where  he  was  joined  by  all  the  Arabs  of  the 
tribe.  All  assisted  the  shipwrecked  parties 
in  landing,  and  received  them  with  the 
warmest  expressions  of  kindness.  They  con- 
ducted them  to  their  tents,  lighted  a  bonfire 
to  warm  them  and  dry  their  clothes,  and  serv- 
ed them  food  with  the  most  afiectionate  cor* 
diality.  The  cargo  of  the  Isolona  was  sub- 
sequently saved  by  the  aid  of  the  sam^  Arabs, 
and  the  administration  de  la  Marine.  No 
part  of  the  same  was  embezzled. 

-  -     -     "  '  '  ■  ■  r"— T^^^ 

JUVENILE  DEPARTMENT. 


A  C 

TRIAWGIiES. 

Tres,  three,  and  anguli,  comers.  These 
Latin  words  make  our  word  triangle,  which 
means  a  three-cornered  figure.  Many  per- 
sons know  this,  and  think  themselves  pretty 
well  acquainted  with  triangles,  who  might 
yet  learn  some  things  more  about  their  na- 
ture and  uses,  with  pleasure  and  profit. 
There  are  many  curious  things  to  be  known 
relating  to  triangles,  and  many  ways  of  ap- 
plying them  to  practical  purposes.  We 
will  give  a  few  illustrations  of  this  remark. 

Above  is  a  right-angled  triangle,  one  of 
the  most  useful  of  all  kinds  of  triangles 
in  making  calculations.  "  Making  calcula- 
tions !  "  I  think  I  hear  some  unlearned  per- 
son exclaim  ;  "  how  can  you  make  calcu- 
lations with  such  things  1"  ■  I  will  tell  you 
a  short  story. 


-^ 


/ 
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!  Once  there  was  a  boy,  about  seven  years 
old,  and  his  father  wanted  to  teach  him  arith- 

\  metic,  but  he  sometimes  seemed  tired  of  ma- 
king figures.  His  father  one  day  drew 
a  triangle  like  the  one  above,  and  explained 
its  use  much  in  this  manner :  Here  is  a  tri- 
angle, CB V.  The  lower  line,  CB,  is  called 
the  base ;  the  upright  line,  CV,  the  perpen- 
dicular ;  and  the  upper  one,  VB,  the  hy- 
pothenuse.  Remember  what  I  say  next ;  it 
is  very  important.  If  I  make  the  base  twice 
as  long,  by  drawing  it  to  A,  the  perpendic- 
ular, AD,  will  be  twice  as  long  as  it  was, 
and  so  will  the  hypothenuse,  DB.  What 
did  I  say  %  Repeat  it,  that  I  may  know  you 
imderstand  it 

Now  let  me  show  you  how  to  use  that. 
Chalk  CB,  8,  and  C  V ,  5.  Then  you  may 
call  8  eight  yards,  and  5  five  shillings,  and 
say,  if  8  yards  cost  5  shillings,  16  yards  will 
cost  10  shillings  ;  or  8  may  stand  for  80  or 
800  yards,  and  5  for  50  or  600  shillings,  and 
you  can  tell  the  price  of  those  large  quantities. 
The  little  boy  understood  this,  which  is 
very  easy  ;  and  then  his  father  showed  him 
how  he  could  measure  a  little  tree  by  trian- 
gles. "  There  is  a  tree — its  body  is  the  per- 
pendicular of  a  triangle,  the  line  of  shade 
made  by  the  sun  is  the  hypothenuse.  Now 
put  your  back  against  the  tree,  and  walk  out 
to  the  end  of  the  shadow,  counting  your 
steps,  and  see  how  many  paces  long  the 
base  is.     Now  stick  up  a  pole,  measure  it 

^  and  its  shadow,  aud  you  will  have  a  smaller 
triangle  of  the  same  shape.  Measure  the 
pole  by  laying  it  on  the  ground  and  walking 
from  one  end  to  the  other.  Then  see  how 
many  times  longer  its  shadow  is  ;  and  that 
will  show  you  how  many  times  longer  the 
shadow  of  the  tree  is  than  the  tree. 

The  little  boy  was  much  pleased  at  this ; 
and  he  soon  learned  how  to  find  out  the 
prices  and  measures  of  many  things  by  the 
help  of  triangles ;  and  before  long  made  a 
quadrant,  with  some  assistance,  with  which 
he  measured  the  house  standing  on  the 
ground.  He  soon  understood  also  how 
men  find  out  the  height  of  mountains,  and 
how  surveyors  measure  land.  Triangles 
are  also  very  convenient  in  making  children 
understand  the  rule  of  three. 

Which  of  those  uses  would  any  of  my 
readers  like  to  have  first  explained?  Let 
them  write  me  a  letter  and  I  shall  know. 


A'*^ilroad  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Mr.  Whitney,  of  New  York  thinks  it 
would  be  a  good  plan  to  mike  a  railroad 
from  Lake  Michigan  to  the  Columbia  River. 

First,  see  if  you  can  answer  me  these 
questions,  without  looking  at  a  map : 


What  mountains  would  a  rail  way  cross, 
between  the  south  end  of  Lake  Michigan 
and  Columbia  River  ?  What  rivers  ?  What 
states  ?  What  territories  %  Near  what 
towns  ?  Through  what  Indidn  nations  ? 
What  would  be  the  longitude  of  the  begin- 
ning alid  end  of  the  railroad  ?  What  the 
difierence  of  longitude.  How  many  miles 
are  there  in  a  degree  of  longitude  in  that 
^  latitude  ?  Then  how  many  miles  long 
would  the  railroad  be  ? 


SIMPIiJQ  liESSONB. 

1.  When  a  word  begins  with  two  or  more 
consonants,  what  is  the  rule  for  pronouncing 
them? 

2.  Can  you  explain  why  you  "  carry"  in 
Addition  ?     Take  this  example : 

To  3645 
Add  1807 


3.  Can  you  explain  why  you  carry  in 
Sub-raction  ? 

From  6325  From  4003 

Take  4198  Take  2417 


4.  What  is  the  diflference  between  Simple 
and  Compound  numbers,  or  Simple  and  De- 
nominate numbers  ? 

5.  Can  you  explain  the  Rule  of  Three,  or 
Proportion  ? 

6.  Why  ought  yo»  to  hold  your  pen  in 
the  manner  required  by  writing  masters  ? 
How  should  you  hold  each  finger,  and 
why? 

7.  Is  there  a  straight  line  in  the  English 
writing  hand?     If  so,  what  is  it? 

8.  Add  the  square  root  of  676846782394- 
234  to  the  number  of  farthings  in  £2486, 
and  divide  the  sum  by  the  cube  root  of 
638594.     What  is  the  answer  ? 

9.  What  is  the  compound  interest  of 
$246,894  at  4  per  cent,  for  7  years  ? 

10.  Will  any  child  eight  years  old  find 
the  square  root  of  14562347,  and  prove  it 
exactly  the  first  time  ?  A  little  girl  of  that 
age  set  this  sum  for  herself  one  day,  and 
did  It. 

11.  sz    dt    n     m     r     1     gj    ck    fv    bp 
012345     67      89 

Write  down  in  lines  the  figures  that 
should  stand  for  the  consonants  in  the  fol- 
lowing words,  according  to  the  plan  here 
given,  that  is,  0  for  *,  0  for  5r,  1  for  rf,  1  for 

United  States.  North  America,  Europe. 
Asia  and  Africa.     Washington. 

In  learning,  think  you  can  succeed. 
Try  and  youMl  soon  be  wise  indeed. 
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PARENTS'  DEPARTMENT. 

Tbe  ChriatUm  Family. 

The  condition  and  prospects  of  our  country 
must  depend  on  the  character  of  the  families 
in  it.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  world  at 
large;  and  whoever  contributes  to  the  im- 
provement, eve^  of  a  single  family,  may 
therefore  be  said  to  improve  the  whole.  How 
interesting  a  reflection  is  this  to  the  person 
who  sincerely  endeavors  to  confer  benefits 
upon  the  femily  in  which  €rod  has  placed  ^ 
him !  However  humble  it  may  be,  however 
unimportant  his  x)wn  position  and  influence 
may  app^r,  he  may  encourage  himself  in 
his  labors  from  day  to  day,  by  the  recollec- 
tion that  he  is  enlisted  in  one  grand  and  no- 
ble cause,  with  the  good  of  all  nations,  ages, 
and  descriptions. 

Such  views  of  things  are  well  calculated  to 
stimulate  the  good  to  watchfulness,  activity, 
perseverance,  faith,  and  prayer,  as  well  as  to 
foster  cheerfVilness  and  alacrity  in  us,  while 
engaged  in  the  duties  of  life,  of  whatever  de- 
scription. 

Many  members  of  families  are  desirous  of 
seeing  a  better  system  among  those  with 
whom  they  have  daily  intercourse,  yet  feel  a 
want  of  knowledge  of  the  mode  or  means. 
Opportunities  are  desired,  and  waited  for, 
which  seem  never  or  but  rarely  to  present 
themselves.  Sometimes  we  feel  as  if  it  were 
a  duty  to  abound  in  free  remarks  to  others — 
to  give  admonitions,  expostulations,  warnings, 
or  advice — yet  those  who  have  tried,  have 
often  found  that  they  did  not  produce  efiects 
proportioned  to  their  justice  or  frequency. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  eloquence  of  a  good 
and  uniform  example  is  most  indispensable  in 
a  family ;  and,  without  it,  every  otner  means 
may  be  tried  with  little  etifect.  At  the  thresh- 
hold,  therefore,  we  would  present  this  sub- 
ject, and  recommend  it  to  the  reader  for  the 
most  careful  attention. 

The  families  of  our  country  are  susceptible 
of  very  great  improvement,  both  in  moral 
and  in  intellectual  respects ;  and  such  im- 
provement is  perfectly  practicable.  It  is  our 
high  and  solemn  duty  to  improve  the  minds 
which  God  has  given  us,  by  the  mostjudi* 
dicious  and  unwearied  training,  both  for  the 
good  of  ourselves  and  the  benefit  of  others. 
We  would  by  no  means  magnify  the  value  of 
mere  learning,  but  would  have  the  worth  of 
a  truly  well-trained  and  well-stored  mind 
properly  estimated,  as  the  servant  of  its  Ma- 
ker. We  would  have  the  acquisition  and  use 
of  knowledge  made  subservient  to  the  hap- 
piness and  usefulness  of  its  possessor,  by  se- 
curing his  leisure  hours  against  temptation, 
and  invigorating  it  for  its  hifl:hest  duties.  How 
much  may  be  daily  done,  by  each  of  us, 
in  the  families  where  we  are  situated — in  the 
domestic  scenes  where  God  has  placed  us — 
we  never  shall  know  until  we  have  madt  the 
experiment ;  nor  can  we,  without  a  trial,  and 
a  spirited  one  too,  ever  ascertain  how  far  it  is 
in  our  power  to  increase  our  own  happiness 


and  that  of  others — to  what  degree  we  may 
aid  in  improving  society  around  us. 

Let  us  teach  hourly  by  example*  whether 
by  precept  or  not,  a  high  esteem  for  learning- 
sound,  true  learning.  That  will,  perhaps,  do 
more  to  make  our  children  scholars,  than  the 
best  instructors  in  the  world.  Would  we  have 
them  polite  in  their  manners  ?  No  dancing 
master,  at  fifty  dollars  a  quarter,  can  do  half 
so  much  as  we  by  our  example.  Industry, 
neatness,  and  systematic  habits  are  all  to  be 
taught  in  the  same  way.  Neglect  reading 
the  Scriptures  daily,  and  your  child  will  pro- 
babl]r  neglect  it.  Attend  to  that  and  other 
religious  duties,  with  heartfelt  delight,  and 
you  will  probably  lead  your  children  to  be- 
come sincere  Christians. 


Thin  Shoes  and  Consumption. — ^Noticing 
an  article  with  this  title,  the  Bridgdeton,  N.  /. 
Chronicle  says:  '*Let  parents  look  well  to 
this  matter ;  let  them  see  that  their  daugh- 
ters wear  good  thick  shoes  and  stockings, 
during  cold  and  damp  weather.  Let  them 
compare  their  own  thick  boots  with  the  low, 
thin  shoes  of  their  daughters,  and  they  will 
more  fully  realize  the  insufficiency  of  the 
latter ;  and  let  the  ladies  not  suppose  that  a 
sensible  man  is  more  pleased  with  a  pale  and 
feeble  woman,  than  with  one  blooming  with 
health,  vigor  and  beauty — with  a  small  foot 
than  with  a  good  judgment.  For  the  one  who 
is  over  anxious  about  the  former,  must  cer- 
tainly have  an  insufficiency  of  the  latter.*' 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


Sketch  of  the  PubUc  Life  of  M.  Galsot. 

At  Paris,  M.  Guizot  lived  much  of  his  tkne 
in  the  family  of  the  celebrated  Stapfer,  once 
a  professer  in  Berne,  and  for  several  years  am- 
bassador from  the  Helvetic  Confederacy  to  the 
French  government.  M.  Guizot  spent  much 
of  the  years  1807  and  180S  at  Mr.  Stapfer's 
country  residence  near  Orleans,  pursuing  the 
study  of  German  Philosophy,  and  reviewing 
the  classical  authors  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
Through  the  influence  of  the  same  patron  and 
friend,  he  was  mtroduced  into  the  literarv 
world  at  Paris,  and  met  at  the  house  of  M. 
Suard,  which  was  the  centre  of  a  literary  cir- 
cle. Mademoiselle  Pauline  de  Messlau,  the 
editress  of  the  Publiciste.  This  lady  he  af- 
terwards married.  She  died  in  1827,  and 
was  the  authoress  of  several  admirable  little 
books  for  youth,  which  are  highly  esteemed 
even  yet  m  France.  She  was,  we  believe  a 
pious  woman.  She  exerted  a  vast  influence 
over  the  character  and  destinies  of  her  hus- 
band. The  occasion  of  his  becoming  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  her  was  thus : — She 
became  loo  ill  to  carry  on  her  pap«^  Mons. 
Guizot  hearing  this  wrote  her,  anonVmously, 
to  say  that  he  would  take  the  task  off  her 
hands  until  she  recovered.  She  accepted  the 
proposal.  For  several  months  the  work  went 
on  as  usual,  without  her  knowing  who  was 
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the  friend  to  whom  she  was  so  much  indehted. 
After  her  recovery,  she  solicited,  hy  an  adver- 
tisement in  her  paper,  an  interview  with  the 
E arson,  whoever  he  might  he,  who  had  done 
er  such  a  favor ,  in  order  that  she  might 
thank  him.  From  this  circumstance  resulted 
their  marriage*  After  her  death,  M.  Guizot 
married  a  Mademoiselle  Dillon,  a  niece  of 
his  former  wife.  But  she  died  a  numher  of 
years  ago,  and  he  is  still  a  widower. 

In  1309,  M.  Guizot  began  his  career  as  an 
author,  by  publishing  hi- Dictionary  ofFrerU^ 
Syfwnyms,  the  best  work  of  the  kind   in 
France*      Next  followed  his  Lives    of  the 
French  Poets — an  able  work.     Then  came 
his  translation  of  Gibbon^ s  Decline  and  Fall  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  to  which  are  appended 
many  valuable  note^.    His  sister-in-law  told 
me,  the  other  day — ^what  I  had  not  supposed 
coald  be   possible — that    M.  Guizot   wrote 
every  line  of  that  translation  with  his  own 
Den !    In  1812  he  was  appointed  Professor  of 
Modem  History  in  the  University  of  France, 
and  commenced  his  lectures  at  the  Sorbonne. 
It  was  there  that  he  gained  his  vast  celebrity. 
And  there,  in  my  opinion,  he  ought  to  have 
remained  to  this  day.    Whilst  at  this  post  he 
commenced  his  first  philosophical  works  on 
history.    In  1814,  M.  Guizot  entered  into  po- 
litical; life,  and  was  appointed  Secretary  Gen- 
eral in  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  upon 
the  restoration  of  Louis  XVIIL    But  he  did 
not  hold  that  post  more  than  three  or  four 
years.    During  several  years  which  succeeded, 
ne  was  a  whue  in  his  old  post  of  professor, 
and  though  he  published  many  able  political 
pamphlets  on  the  topics  which  absorbed  men's 
minds  during  that  period,  he  contrived  to  find 
time  to  give  to  the  world  his  **  Collection  of 
Memoirs  relative  to  the  English  Revolution," 
his  **  Collection  of  Memoirs  relative  to  the 
Ancient  History  of  France,"  his  **  Essays  on 
the  Historv  of  France,"  and  his  Essavs  on 
Calvin  and  Shakspeare,  together  with  his 
translations  of  some  of  the  plays  of  the  great 
English  dramatist.    Besides  these,  he  wrote 
much  for  the  reviews  and  newspapers.    In 
1830  he  entered,  for  the  first  tmie,  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies.    And  since  the  Revolution 
of  July,  he  has  figured  bv  the  side  of  Thiers, 
Mole,  and  others,  in  all  the  great  political 
questions  which  have  a^tated  France.    From 
1832  to  1836,  he  was  Minister  of  Public  In- 
struction, and  as  such  gave  to  France  her 
present  public  school  svstem — the  wisest  and 
best  of  all  his  political  measures.    Since  the 
autumn  of  1840,  he  has  held  the  portfolio  of 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  has  certainly 
displayed  ^eat  tdents :  but,  in  reference  to 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  still  more,  the  So- 
ciety Islands,  he  has  given  great  offence,  and 
with  good  reason,  to  the  Protestants.    In  fact, 
M«  Guizot  ought  to  have  resigned  his  place, 
rather  than  have  lent  his  great  naine  and  tal- 
ents to  carrymg  on  plans  for  pleasing  the  Je- 
suits and  their  missions  at  the  expense  of  the 
Protestants.     The  consequence  of  his  truck- 
ling conduct  has  been  the  total  loss  of  the 


confidence  of  Protestants  in  France.  **  He  is 
plaving  the  part  of  another  Rosny,"  (Duke  of 
Sufly,)  say  they,  "for  another  Henry  IV," 
(Louis  Philippe ;J  and  are  they  not  right? 
Alas,  M.  Guizot  furnishes  another  illustration 
of  the  great  danger  of  political  ambition. 
Had  M.  Guizot  remained  professor  at  the  Sor- 
boime,  he  would  have  rendered  himself  illus- 
trious in  all  coming  time  by  the  splendid  and 
profound  productions  of  his  pen.  At  present 
the  prospect  is,  that  after  all,  he  will  be  in  the 
end  a  disappointed  statesman,  rather  than  one 
of  those  great  philosophers  who  bless  and 
adorn  the  human  intellect  bv  their  wise  coun- 
sels and  their  varied  and  ooundless  know- 
ledge.— N.  Y,  Evangelist. 


BtograplUGa]  Sketch  of  Uoger  Giiswold--Goir« 
einor  of  Coonectlcat* 

BT  PaSSIDKNT  DWIOBT. 

Aoger  Griswold,  was  bom  at  Lyme,  (Con.) 
May  21, 1762.  His  father  was  the  former 
Governor  Griswold;  and  his  mother,  the 
daughter  of  the  first  Governor  Wolcott,  and 
sister  of  the  second.  He  was  educated  at 
Yale  College ;  where  he  took  his  first  degree 
in  1780.  In  1783,  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  ;  1797,  he  was  chosen  a  representative  in 
Congress;  in  1801,  he  was  appointed,  by  Pre- 
sident Adams,  Secretary  of  War,  but  declined 
the  office.  In  1808,  having  resigned  his  seat 
in  Congress,  he  was  appointed  a  Judge  of  the 
Superior  Court.  In  1809  he  was  chosen  Lieu« 
teoant  Governor,  and  in  1811  was  raised  to 
the  chief  seat  of  magistracy.  In  this  station 
he  died,  October,  1811. 

Governor  Griswold  possessed  an  uncom- 
monly good  person;  was  tall,  well  made,  and 
vigorous.  His  complexion,  countenance,  and 
eye,  were  remarkably  fine;  presenting  to  a 
spectator  an  almost  singular  combination  of 
amiableness  and  dignity. 

His  mind  was  perfectly  suited  to  such  a 
form.  It  was  a  mind  of  the  first  class — com- 
bining an  imagination,  an  understanding,  and 
a  memory,  rarely  united.  With  these  powers 
were  joined  sweetness  of  temper,  unwarping 
probity,  great  candor,  and  patriotism  unques- 
tioned even  by  the  malignant  spirit  of  party. 
To  these  high  atributes  he  added  a  delicacy 
scarcely  rivalled  by  our  sex,  and  not  often  ex- 
celled by  the  other. 

It  would  not  appear  surprising  that,  wtth 
such  qualities.  Governor  Gnswold  should  ac- 
quire nigh  distinction  in  every  employment 
which  he  assumed.  At  the  bar  and  on  the 
bench  he  was  considered  as  standing  in  the 
first  rank  of  his  compeers.  In  Congress,  for 
several  years,  he  was  regarded  by  both  politi- 
cal parties  as  the  first  man  in  the  House  of 
).  Representatives.  His  knowledge  of  the  pub- 
lic affairs  and  true  interests  of  the  country,  for 
some  yeard  before  he  left  Congress,  was  pro- 
bably not  excelled  by  any  individual  member 
in  that  body.  It  was  at  once  comprehensive 
and  minute — embracing  the  great  and  general 
principles  of  sound  American  policy,  and  en- 
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teringf,  in  a  sense  intuitively,  into  those  details 
of  business  which  ultimately  r^ulate  all  the 
practical  concerns  of  a  community,  and  .with- 
out which  those  concerns  can  never  be  direct- 
ed either  with  success  or  safety.  Whenever 
he  spoke,  men  of  all  parties  listened  with  pro- 
found attention — for  they  all  knew  that  he 
never  spoke,  unless  to  propose  new  subjects 
of  consideration,  or  to  place  those  which  were 
under  discussion  in  a  new  and  important 
light.  At  the  same  time,  the  exact  decorum 
which  he  observed — the  politeness  and  deli- 
cacy with  which  he  treated  his  opponents — 
and  the  candor  which  he  manifested  on  every 
subject — although  they  could  not  subdue  the 
stubbornness  of  heart — compelled  the  respect, 
even  of  its  champions,  for  himself. 

[It  might  have  been  added  to  the  foregoing 
account  of  this  distinguished  gentleman,  that, 
during  the  whole  period  of  his  continuance  in 
Congress,  he  was  noi  absent  from  his  seat  a 
single  day.] 


^ 


NEWS  AND  MISCELLANIES. 

"  Lord  Aberdeen,  in  reply  to  British  mer- 
chants tradi.ig  with  Paraguay,  who  desired  to 
know  whether  the  British  Government  would 
permit  the  navigation  of  the  river  Parana 
to  be  ifiterrupted  by  that  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
has  written  that  the  control  of  the  Buenos 
Ay  res  Government  over  so  much  of  the  river 
as  passes  through  its  dominions  is  absolute ; 
and  that  the  British  Government  cannot  in- 
terfere." 

These  few  lines  convey  information,  to  one 
acquainted  with  the  subject,  which  could  not 
be  apprehended  by  any  other  person  without 
explanation.  The  map  of  North  America 
shows  that  the  country  of  Paraguay  lies  far 
in  ihe?interior.  The  only  way  of  reaching  it, 
without  making  a  long  lourney  overland,  is 
by  the  river  Parana,  which  passes  into  the 
territory  of  the  republic  of  Buenos  Asyre. 
If  foreign  vessels  were  allowed  to  sail  up  that 
river,  and  to  return  freely,  goods  of  different 
kinds  might  be  sent  from  other  countries  and 
the  inhabitants  would  gladly  purchase  them. 
Lord  Aberdeen,  the  English  Prime  Minister, it 
seems,  i;as  asked  sach  permission  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Buenos  Ayres,  but  received  a  re- 
fusal. According  to  the  law  of  nations,  each 
government  has  the  sole  control  of  its  terri- 
tory ;  and  England  submits  to  this  decision, 
as  in  duty  bound. 

Miss  Martinbau  an^  Mesuekism. — This 
literary  lady's  marvellous  account  of  her  res- 
toration to  health  and  strength,  solely  by  the 
efficacy  of  the  *'  Mesmeric  passes,"  has  been 
subjected  to  a  rigid  analysis  and  criticism, 
under  the  rude  hands  of  the  medical  unbe- 
lievers. The  conclusion  these  latter  have 
arrived  at,  strips  the  matter  sadly  of  its  won- 
derousness.  Miss  Martineau,  tempted  or  driv- 
en by  unremitting  pain  to  the  use  of  powerful 
sedatives,  had  at  length  become  an  extensive 
opium   eater;  a  combination  of  causes  at 


length  induced  her  to  abstain  frona  the  use  of 
the  drug— her  health  improved,  her  strength 
was  restored,  and  finally  she  recovered  the 
full  and  vigorous  use  of  her  limbs :  a  happy 
result,  which  she  ascribes  to  Mesmerism,  but 
for  which  less  credulous  people  can  recognize 
a  cause  partaking  in  no  degree  of  the  supe^ 
natural. — N.  Y,  Express. 

Strength  of  the  Alligator's  Jaws.— A 
friend— one  of  the  party  engaged — has  com- 
municated to  us  the  following  narrative, 
which  cannot  fail  to  prove  interesting  to  oar 
sporting  readers : 

**  In  the  latter  end  of  August  last,  four  ofll- 
cers — Lieut  Hill  and  the  Hon.  Mr.  Foley,  of 
the  Cambrian,  and  Lieuts.  Vansittart  and 
Phayre,  of  the  Serpent— were  elephant-shod- 
ing  near  the  river  Cotiar,  in  Ceylon.  In  wa- 
ding a  shallow,  Mr.  Vansittart  came  suddenly 
on  an  alligator,  and  fired  one  barrel  into  his 
shoulder,  at  a  distance  of  not  more  than  three 
yards  ;  the  brute,  turning  round,  received  the 
contents  of  another  down  his  throat.  Think- 
ing him  disabled;  Mr.  Van  Sittart  crept  up  be- 
hind him  to  thrust  a  couteau  de  chasse  into 
the  soft  part  of  his  throat ;  but  before  be  could 
effect  his  purpose,  his  anto^onist  had  turned 
round,  and  made  at  him.  with  considerable 
presence  of  mind,  the  sportsman  saved  him- 
self by  thrusting  his  gun  down  the  animaPs 
throat,  and  despatching  him  with  his  knife. 
On  removing  the  gun,  one  barrd  was  found 
to  be  completely  bitten  througl\,and  the  other 
to  present  several  deep  indentations.  The 
alligator  was  eight  feet  long." — Eng,  pap. 


Swallowing  Coin.— Hard  substances  are 
often,  b^  accident,  taken  into  the  larynx.  It 
is  sometimes  a  difficult  operation  to  extract 
such  a  body.  We  find  the  following  notice  of 
such  an  operation  having  occurred  in  Eng- 
land : 

"  Mr.  Brunei,  whose  life  was  endangered 
b^  the  dropping  of  a  piece  of  coin  into  the 
wind-pipe,  after  several  attempts  to  remove  it 
by  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  was  finally  relieved 
on  the  13th  of  May.  An  attempt  to  remove 
it  by  forceps,  by  means  of  an  opening  in  the 
wind-pipe,  was  unsuccessful.  Several  at- 
tempts were  made  to  remove  the  coin  by  pla- 
cing the  body  of  the  patient  in  an  inverted 
position,  the  last  of  which  proved  successful. 
He  was  placed  on  an  apparatus  prepared  for 
the  purpose,  his  body  inverted,  and  the  back 
gently  su-uck.  After  two  or  three  coughs,  he 
felt  the  coin  quit  its  place,  and  in  a  few 
seconds  it  dropt  from  his  mouth." 

Oregon. — Congress  have  passed  the  bill  for 
the  occupation  of  Oregon  Territory. 

Missing  Vessel.— Ships  in  distress  on  the 
Atlantic,  often  put  into  the  western  islands 
to  refit.  The  Oswego,  of  New  York,  sailed 
from  Hull  some  time  since — and  not  bemg 
heard  of,  it  was  feared  she  might  be  lost.  A 
letter  from  Fayal  says  she  was  there,  repair- 
ing damages. 
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Cjpitout  among  the  OrefOB  Indiana 

The  Chinuks  bury  their  dead  by  placing 
them  in  low,  fiat-roorcd  houses,  biiilt  express- 
ly for  this  purpose,  generally  on  some  is- 
land. There  are  three  islands  in  the  Co- 
lumbia, in  this  vicinity,  which  are  expressly 
devoted  to  this  purposa  These  island  are 
considered  sacred ;  and  are  never  visited  by 
any  but  those  whose  Express  business  it  is  to 
bury  the  dead.  The  most  noted  of  these 
islands  is  situated  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
Dalls,  or  great  rapids,  about  three-miles  dis- 
tant from  us.  it  is  several  years  since  I 
visited  it,  as  it  is  hard  of  access,  and,  as  I 
said  before,  the  common  people  can  hardly 
be  inducnd  to  approach  it.  There  were 
then  some  eight  or  ten  of  these  houses  stand- 
ing, some  of  them  in  pretty  good  repair. 
They  were  all  constructed  in  ihe  same  man- 
ner, and  generally  about  feet  square  and  six 
oi:  seven  feet  high,  the  walls  of  splir cedar, 
and  the  roofs  of  bark  of  the  same.  The  one 
which  I  visited,  and  which  we  may  take  as 
a  sample,  was  arranged  inside  the  same  as  a 
dwelling.  On  one  side  was  what  the  natives 
call  the  simas^  or  sleeping  place,  and  on  the 
other  a  vacant  space.  The  simas  is  a  low 
scaffold  of  cedar  boards,  suppoited  by  small 
poles,  laid  upon  short  upright  posts  firmly 
set  in  the  ground.  The  simas  contained  a 
large  number  of  bodies  piled  upon  each 
other,  much  the  same  as  corded  wood,  each 
body  being  snugly  wrapped  in  a  dressed  elk 
skin. — Weftern  Paper, 

New  Mexico — Santa  Fb. — Samuel  C. 
Owen's  company  arrived  at  Santa  Fe  on 
the  20th  of  October.  Dr.  Connelley  *s  and 
Capt.  Speyer's  caravans  had  not  arrived 
up  to  the  24th  of  November.  Dr.  O.  and 
Capt.  S.  had  been  to  Santa  Fe,  and  pur- 
chased a  number  of  mules  and  sent  them 
to  assist  the  wagons — a  number  of  the  ' 
mules  they  left  the  United  States  with, 
having  perished  with  the  black  tongue. 
These  expeditions,  it  was  thought,  would 
prove  disastrous,  in  consequence  of  the 
lateness  of  the  season  when  they  left  Inde- 
pendence. They  encountered  a  heavy 
snow  storm  bn  the  head  waters  of  the  Ar- 
kansas. 

Indian  hostilities  still  troubled  New 
Mexico. 

Naturalization  in  Louisiana.  —  The 
Constitution  of  Louisiana,  just  adopted,  pro- 
vides for  the  prevention  of  those  frauds, 
which,  at  the  late  Presidential  election,  de- 
feated perhaps  the  will  of  the  people  of  that 
State.  It  contains  a  clause  requiring  nat- 
uralized citizens  to  reside  in  the  State  two 
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years  after  they  are  naturalized,  before 
they  can  excerolse  the  right  of  suffrage. 
If  this  measure  were  adopted  as  a  feature 
of  our  General  Government,  and  all  our 
State  Governments,  it  would  do  much  for 
the  perpetuity  of  our  institutions,  we  think. 
Here  was  a  State  perhaps  defrauded  of  her 
voice  in  the  election  of  the  higest  officer  in 
the  Nation's  gift ;  and  that,  too,  by  such 
frauds  as  this  article  in  the  new  constitu- 
tion is  calculated  to  prevent.  We  wish 
that  the  prevention  of  such  evils  could  as 
speedily  follow  their  occurrence  in  every 
State,  as  has  proved  the  case  in  Louisiana. 

Mottoft  fbr  American  State!>iiieii» 

Duo  mod6  hsc  opto:  unum,  ut  moriens 
populum  Romanum  iiberum  relioquam ;  al« 
terum,  ut  ita  cuique  eveniat,  ut  de  republica 
quisque  mereatur.  Cicero  in  Af.  Ant, 

£t  si  Don  minus  nobis  jucundi  atque  ilius- 
tres  sunt  ii  dies  quilms  copservamur,  quam 
illi  quibus  nascimur,  prufecto,  quooiam  ilium, 
qui  banc  urbem  condidit,  Romulum,  ad  deos 
immortales  benevolentia  famaque  e>usiulimu8, 
esse  apud  vos  posterosque  vesiros  in  honore 
debebit  is,  qui  euadem  banc  urbem  conditam 
ampiificatamque  servant.     Cic,  III,  in  Catil. 

LaTee  fkom  Mexico. — Santa  Anna  still 
remained  a  prisoner  at  the  Castle  of  Perote. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Grand  Jury  appoint- 
ed  to  try  the  fallen  tyrant,  was  furious 
asainst  him,  while  the  present  Executive 
of  Mexico  manifested  a  feel ing'of  clemency, 
and  at  the  same  time  of  regret,  that  he  did 
not  escape  out  of  the  country  and  thus  save 
the  Government  further  trouble. 

A  letter  dated  Vera  Cruz,  January  31st, 
expresses  the  belief  that  the  life  of  the 
tyrant  would  not  be  taken.  His  young 
wife  was  in  prison  with  him,  as  was  also 
an  old  friend  of  his,  Senor  Lazaro  Villamil. 

Everything  was  said  to  be  quiet  in  Mexi- 
co. Santa  Anna  has  sent,  from  Perote,  a 
new  communication  to  the  Chambers,  re- 
questing that  the  passport  for  which  he  had 
already  asked  might  be  granted,  in  which 
case  he  would  banish  himself  perpetually 
from  the  country. 

An  Indian  Ruber  Manufactory  is  now  in  op- 
eration at  Pittsburgh,  at  which  ladies'  shoes, 
of  various  patterns,  and  overshoes  of  superior 
neatness  and  lightness,  are  made  wit  boat  a 
stitch :  also  all  kinds  of  gum  elastic  arti- 
cles, such  as  life-preservers,  pillows,  coach- 
cloths,  &c. 

Green  Peas  have  been  in  the  Mobile 
market  every  week  during  the  past  winter. 
Asparagus,  the  first  of  the  season,  was  sold 
on  the  5th  ult. 
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The  Barmony  of  Nature  and  Art* 

From  Spenetr^*  '*  PtdrU  QuemeJ^  ' 

EftflooDfl  they  beard  a  most  delightful  sound 
Of  all  that  mote  delight  a  d  linty  ear, 
Such  as  at  once  might  not  on  uviog  ground, 
Save  in  this  paradise^  be  heard  elsewhere. 
Right  hard  it  was  for  wight  that  did  it  hear, 
To  read  what  manner  mnsic  that  mote  be ; 
For  all  that  pleasing  la  to  livukr  ear, 
Was  all  consorted  m  one  hannony : 
Birds,  voioes,  instruments,  winds,  -^ters,  all  agree. 

The  joyous  biids,  shrouded  in  cheerful  shade, 
Their  notes  unto  the  voice  attempered  sweet; 
Th*  angelical,  soft,  trembling  voices  made 
To  th'  instrumentt  divine  accordance  meet; 
The  silver-sounding  instruments  did  meet 
With  the  bass  murmur  ol  the  water's  &11 : 
The  water's  fall,  with  difference  discreet, 
Now  soft,  now  loud,  unto  the  wind  did  call— 
Tile  gentle,  warbling  wind  low  answering  to  all. 


XBoming:* 

From  amber  shrouds  I  see  the  Morning  rise ; 
Her  rosy  bands  begin  to  paint  the  skies : 
And  now  the  city  emmets  leave  their  hive, 
And  rousing  herds  to  cheerfu  labor  drive. 
High  clifiis  and  rocks  are  pleasing  objects  now, 
And  nature  smiles  upon  the  mountain's  brow ; 
The  jovful  birds  salute  the  Sun's  approach; 
The  Sun,  too,  laughs  and  mounts  his  gaudy  eoach, 
While  frpm  his  car  the  drupping  gems  distil, 
And  all  the  earth  and  all  the  heav^  do  smile. 

OTWAT. 


Soppiness  J  the  ins^wraile  companion  of  Virtus, 

To  be  good  is  to  be  happy;  angels 
Are  b|ippier  than  men,  becnuse  they're  better. 
Guilt  is  the  source  of  sorrow ;  'tis  the  fiend, 
The  avenging  fiend,  that  follows  us  behind, 
With  whips  and  stings;  the  blest  know  none  of  this. 
But  rest  in  everlasting  peace  of  mind ; 
And  find  the  height  of  all  their  heaven  is  goodness. 

ROWS. 


Ths  Happy  Effects  of  Misfortune, 

If  misfortune  comes,  she  brings  along 
The  bravest  virtues;  and  so  many  great 
Illustrious  spirits  have  conversed  with  woe, 
Have  in  her  school  been  taught,  as  are  enough 
To  consecrate  diBUress,  and  males  ambition 
E'en  wish  the  fiow^  beyond  the  smile  of  fortune. 

THOMPSON. 

■    ■  II  ■■  II  ■         I*  1,1.  ■■  I       ■ 

Manufactories  in  T«nn€55tfc.-^The  cotton 
and  wool  factory  of  Lebanon,  Tennessee,  yet 
in  its  infancy,  consumes  annually  six  hundred 
bales  of  cotton  and  §10,000  worth  of  wool. 
There  are  also  at  Lebanon  two  bagging  fac- 
tories, which  consume  about  $10,000  worth 
of  hemp. 

New  Way  of  Cleaning  the  Streets. — A 
stream  of  Croton  water  was  poured  down 
several  streets  the  other  day,  and  was  foimd  to 
melt  the  snow. 


Steam  Pumps,  of  moderate  size  and  easily 
worked,  are  successfully  used  in  some  of  our 
ships.  This  machine  might  have  saved  many 
vessels,  crews,  and  cargoes. 


The  Black  and  Wkite  Races.— A  pabBc  dis- 
cussion is  g*oing  on  in  this  city,  betiveen  Mr. 
Grant  and  a  colored  physician,  Dr.  McCmae 
Smith,  on  the  capacity  ol  the  blacks  for  civili- 
zation. It  is  conducted  with  courtesy  as  well 
as  ability. 

Mortality^—An  old  horse,  belonging  to  a 
sexton  in  Providence,  died  lately  at  the  age  of 
37.  He  is  said  to  have  drawn  to  the  glare 
3000  persons. 

MuTiNT  IN  A  Convent.— The  German  Unir 
versal  Gazette  gives  the  following : — **A  con- 
spiracy by  the  nuns  ofVaraten  a^inst  the 
Princess  Breakovaz,  who,  after  relinquishing 
an  immense  fortune,,  took  the  veil  in  that  con- 
vent, is  the  subject  of  general  conversation. 
At  the  death  of  the  late  Superior,  these  1100 
ntms  refused  to  accept  the  Princess  as  her 
successor,  she  having  excited  their  ammosity 
by  expressing  a  determination  to  make  a  re- 
form in  their  conduct,  which  she  considered 
to  have  been  too  free.  The  rebellious  rniiw 
carried  their  opposition  so  far  as  to  break  all 
the  windows  of  the  convent. 


^ 


Dr.  Wolff,  who  recently  went  on  a  pilgrim- 
age to  Bokhara,  to  ascertain  the  fate  of  Capt 
Conolly,  and  respecting  whose  own  fate  seri- 
ous doubts  were  entertained,  has  happily 
reached  Persia  in  safely.  He,  however,  only 
managed  to  ^et  out  of  the  grasp  of  the  avan- 
cious  barbarians  of  Bokhara,  by  promising  to 
raise  and  forward  a  large  sum  as  a  ransom. 

Texas. —  The  joint  resolution  to  annex 
Texas  to  the  United  States  is  not  likely  to 
pass  thfc  Senate. 

D7'  A  Magnetic  Telegraph  has  been  placed 
in  the  Express  Buildings,  over  the  publishing 
office  of  the  American  Penny  Magazine,  and 
wires  are  extended  to  the  Lyceum  building, 
in  Broadway,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  distant. 
Two  persons  may  hereafter  converse  at  any 
appointed  hour,  by  going  into  those  places. 
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EGYPTIAN    ANTIQUITIES. 


Tbe  utonishing  progress  recently  made 
in  the  dtsoovary  of  interesiing  antiquities 
in  Egypt,  and  ia  reading  the  liien^typhics 
before  known,  strongly  invite  our  attention 
to  that  subject,  while  the  extensivH  excava- 
lioDS  now  carried  on  offer  siroiig  moiives  to 
us  to  prepare  for  new  woadera  whicli  may 
•oon  be  unveiled  to  our  view.     The  anti- 
quities of  Egypt  do  not  generally  possess 
that  grace  and  beauty  which  are  eo  con- 
;  aplcuoua  in  the  statues  and  edifices  of  an- 
cioit  Greece ;    but  (hey  have  connections 
!  with  history  which  give  (hem  an  interest 
'  oflen  more  elevated  than  any  arising  from 
',  man  taste  in  the  arts.     They  demand  of 
'  uea  preparaticnof  (he  mind  before  we  can 
I  appreciate  them.     We  must  read,  betbre 
I  objects  like  them  can  excite  anything  more 
■  than  a  vague  wonder  or  an  idle  curioeity. 
;  But  when  knnwiedge  has  been  acquired  in 
I  any  adequate  derive,  we  may  safely  affirm 
I  that  00  man  can  regard  thiMe  reliques  of 
'  loag  past  ages  without  deep  interest 

The  out  above  gives  us  a  view  from  one 
'  of  tba  heights  of  Cairo,  southward,  up  the 

i,- — 


valley    of   the  Nile,  over  that  extended  . 
plain  to  which  so  many  an  eye  has  been  ] 
turned,  cniury  after  century,  with  Boleoui  < 
curiosiiy,  and,  until  our  day,  altnoat  without  ' 
avail.     ImpoBHible  as  it  ia  to  do  anyihtig 
like  justice  to  an  extensive  landscape  with- 
in the  coifipass  of  a  small  picture,  our  en- 
graving may  bo  Hnid  to  pfesent  almost  eve- 
ry prini;ipat    leature  of  interest,  whioh  a    ' 
traveller mit,'htditJUover  fiom  the  spot  itself. 
Tlie  reader  may  imagine  that  he  has  land- 
ed in  Egypt,  left  Alexandria  behind  him, 
proceeded   up  one  of  (he   mouiiis  of  the   [ 
Nile,  and  paaaed  the  extensive  Delta,  i 
rived  at  Cairo,  and  taken  his  stand  on  a   [ 
commanding  eminence,  to  overlook  the  city, 
and  cHst   his  view  forward  over  the  &^    ', 
portion  of  narrow   but  lengthei 
where  ere  situated  the  ruins  of  some  of  the   I 
most  celebrated  and  inaj;niAceat  c 
early  antiquity. 

The  clustering  houses,  mosques  and  | 
minatels  of  Cairo  are  aaen  below  ;  a  long  i 
causeway  points  towards  several  village*,  ^ 
now  ciiielly  inltHbiiid  by  (be  miserable  pe^  c 
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pie  who  groan  under  the  despotism  of  AH 
Pacha;  the  course  of  the  Nile  may  be 
indistinctly  traced  across  the  landscape ; 
the  desert  sands,  which  overspread  much  of 
the  nearer  region,  give  it  an  aspect  not  less 
arid  and  unvarying  than  that  which  the 
engraving  has  given  us  in  the  picture ; 
and  the  eye  is  soon  fixed  near  the  distant 
little  village  of  Gizeh,  by  the  well  known 
■forms  of  the  great  pyramids,  which  rise 
like  mountains  from  the  barren  plain. 

Before  we  proceed  with  the  few  remarks 
we  may  find  room  to  make,  on  the  opening 
of  our  subject,  let  us  pause  a  moment  to 
recal  some  of  the  historical  facts  which 
give  its  chief  interest  to  the  waste  but  at- 
tractive  region  now  under  our  eyes.  The 
first  notice  we  have  of  this  country  in  the 
Scriptures  is  in  Grenesis,  where  its  first  peo. 
pling  is  mentioned,  and  the  next  in  the 
chapter  where  we  are  informed  that  Abra- 
ham retreated  thither  from  the  land  of  Ca- 
naan, to  avoid  a   famine.     Towards 


our 

left,  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  print  was 
the  route  by  which  l\e  must  have  travelled, 
and  by  which  Joseph  fifterwards  entered,  a 
young  slave,  on  the  (lack  of  a  camel,  the 
land  of  which  his  brathren  found  him  the 
second  ruler.  Ther«  lay  the  land  of  Go- 
shen, the  nursery  ground  of  that  most  won- 
derful of  nations,  the  (Children  of  Israel ; 
and  under  our  eyes  la  the  scene  of  their 
labors  and  sufferings,  under  the  taskmasters 
of  a  king  "  who  knew  not  Joseph." 

This  broad  extent  of  country,  now  pre- 
senting almost  an  unbroken  surface  of  de- 
solation, and  on  its  nearer  part  a  miniature 
Sahara,  was  for  centuries  the  abode  of  mil- 
lions of  people,  among  the  most  powerful 
and  learned  of  the  nations  of  antiquity, 
whose  habits  and  manners,  down  to  the  most 
minute  details,  even  of  the  workshop  and 
the  kitchen,  are  still  to  be  seen  painted  in 
the  walls  of  those  ancient  temples,  which 
here  and  there  break  the  uniform  surface 
of  the  valley.  These  relics,  and  thousands 
of  inscriptions,  chiefly  on  solid  granite, 
have  been  found  in  dififerent  places — not 
only  here,  within  the  compass  of  the  hori- 
zon, but  far  beyond.  Obelisks,  still  the 
wonder  of  the  world,  transported  hence  by 
the  Romans,  are  yet  standing  in  their  an- 
oient  capital,  one  of  which  was  above  100 
feet  high ;  and  stone  coffins,  and  multitudes 
of  other  remains,  are  scattered  over  the 
civilized  world,  occupying  conspicuous 
places  in  thousands  of  private  as  well  as 
of  public  collections.  Many  of  our  read- 
ers,  no  doubt,  under  the  influence  of  a 
genuine  taste,  springing  from  an  acquain- 


tance with  history,  and  fostered  by  the  re- 
fined  feelings  of  cultivated  minds,  oAen 
cast  a  glance  at  treasures  like  these,  which 
foreign  travel,  obliging  friends  or  fortunate 
accident  have  placed  in  their  reach.  If  a 
word  from  us  might  avail  to  encourage 
even  the  huipblest  or  most  ignorant  of  our 
readers  in  continuing  or  commenciDg  a 
practice  so  pleasing  and  so  useful  as  this, 
we  would  speak  it,  and  with  emphasis.  It 
is  the  beginning,  the  most  natural  and  easy 
foundation  for  a  course  of  reading  and 
study  for  life.  Physical  objects  connected 
with  history,  offer  to  the  mind  distinct 
points  upon  which  to  fix  its  associations, 
to  rivet  the  first  links  of  those  chains  of 
ideas,  which  a  progressive  increase  of 
knowledge  may  extend  far  onward,  par- 
allel with  the  investigations  of  the  learned 
in  our  own  land  and  distant  countries. 

We  have  chosen  the  print  which  we 
have  placed  at  the  head  of  our  present 
number,  as  one  affording  opportunity  for 
appropriate  remarks  on  Egyptian  antiqui- 
ties. But  we  find  our  limited  space  al- 
ready occupied,  while  much,  indeed,  most 
of  what  we  intended  to  say,  slill  remains  . 
unwritten.  We  must  close  this  week  by 
recommending  to  our  readers,  as  soon  as 
opportunity  offers,  to  recur  to  such  books 
as  may  be  in  their  reach,  on  this  interest- 
ing subject,  promising  them  to  add  in  seve- 
ral successive  numbers  of  this  paper,  such 
leading  facts  and  remarks  on  Egypt,  and 
the  discoveries  made  among  its  remains,  as 
our  space  will  allow.  Every  parent  who 
has  neglected  the  regular  reading  of  Rol- 
lin's  Ancient  History  with  his  children,  by 
the  fireside,  is  respectfully  urged  to  begin  it 
without  delay,  or  such  substitute  for  it  as  he 
may  find  at  hand.  We  would  also  recom* 
mend  to  every  common  reader,  the  valuable 
popular  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Gliddon  on  An* 
cient  Egypt,  published  in  this  city.  In 
that  work,  small  as  it  is,  (a  pamphlet  of 
64  pages,  price  25  cents.)  is  found  a  most 
valuable  outline  of  much  of  the  informa- 
tion not  otherwise  to  be  obtained  without 
consulting  an  hundred  volumes. 

We  add  a  few  detached  paragraphs  from 
the  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Gliddon,  above  re- 
ferred to. 

<<  Prior  to  the  year  1800,  the  published 
notices  of  the  few  travellers,  who  had  ven* 
tured  to  approach  the  ancient  ruins  of 
Egypt,  were  so  confused  in  description,  so 
ambiguons  in  detail,  so  erroneous  in  at- 
tempts  at  explaining  their  origin  and  de- 
sign, that  the  fact,  that  these  monuments 
merited  more  than  ordinary  investigation, 
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was  the  only  point  on  which  European  sa- 
vans  were  able  to  coincide.  Paul  Lucas, 
Shaw,Volney,  Savary,  Norden,  Sonnini, 
Pococke,  Clarke,  Maillet,  Bruce  and  others, 
whose  names  are  precious  to  the  lovers  of 
adventure,  of  research  and  general  science, 
had  explored  as  muoh  as  their  respective 
circumstances  permitted ;  and  great  are 
the  merits  of  their  works  ;  but  the  accu- 
mulation of  knowledge,  gained  in  the  lapse 
of  half  a  century,  has  so  thorouglily  revo- 
lutionized opinion,  that  it  is  scarcely  possi. 
ble  to  refer  to  the  majority  of  these  authors 
without  a  smile. 

"  In  the  year  1886,  a  learned  Jesuit,  the 
celebrated  Father  Kircher,  published  a 
mighty  work,  in  six  ponderous  folios,  enti- 
tled *  (Edipus  iEgyptiacus,'  wherein  he 
succeeded  in  enveloping  Egyptian  studies 
with  an  increased  density  of  gloom,  it  has 
taken  nearly  two  hundred  years  to  dissipate. 

"  ft  may,  however,  be  maintained,  that  the 
first  real  step  made  into  hieroglyphical  ar- 
cana, is  to  be  dated  from  1707,  when  the 
learned  Dane,  George  Zoega,  published  at 
Rome  his  folio,  <  De  Origine  et  UsuObelis- 
corum,'  explanatory  of  the  Egyptian  obe- 
lisks. George  Zeoga  was  the  first  who 
suggested,  that  the  eliptical  ovals  (now 
termed  *  Cartouches,')  containing  groups  of 
then  unknown  characters,  were  probably 
prope7\7Mmcs ;  although  he  was  not  aware 
that,  (with  tlie  exception  of  a  few  instances 
wherein  they  contain  the  names  of  Deities) 
they  exclusively  inclose  the  titles  or  names 
of  Pharaohs. 

•*  The  real  progress  in  Egyptian  studies 
d  •  tes  from  the  appearance  of  the  great 
French  work,  better  known  as  the  *  De- 
scription de  I'Egypte ;'  compiled  at  the 
expense  of  the  French  goverment,  after  the 
return  to  France  of  Napoleon's  expedition, 
by  the  enthusiastic  and  laborious  savans 
who  had  accompanied  it.  This  truly  great 
work  presented,  for  the  first  time,  faithful 
architectural  copies  of  the  monuments  of 
Egypt  to  the  student. 

**  Other  works,  like  that  of  Denon,  kept  up 
the  revived  interest;  until  Belzoni's  dis- 
coveries of  entrances  to  divers  pyramids  at 
Memphis,  and  of  the  tomb  celebrated  by 
his  name  of  Thebes  (now  known  as  that  of 
*  Oseiri-Meneptha,'  6.  C.  1580 ;)  and 
(}anieaud's  account  of  the  pyramids,  dec. 
in  Ethiopia,  joined  to  the  continued  trans- 
fer to  European  cabinets  of  vast  collec- 
tions of  Egyptian  Antiquities,  furnished  to 
scholars  the  materials  whereon  to  prose- 
cute their  investigatitns.  In  1808,  the 
learned  work  of  Quatremerey  Recherohea, 


&o.  demonstrated,  that  <  the  Coptic  tongue 
was  identical  with  the  Egyptian'  language, 
handed  d(fwn  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and 
graphically  in  Greek  characters,  with  the 
addition  of  seven  signs  taken,  as  subse- 
quently  shown,  from  the  enchorial  writings. 
The  Coptic ,  as  known  to  us,  came  into  use 
with  Christianity,  and  ceased  to  be  oraliy 
preserved  alwut   a   hundred   years  ago ; 
though,  as  a  dead  language,  it  is  still  used 
in  the  Coptic  Christian  liturgies  in  Egypt. 
The  multitude  of  Greek  and  Latin  ioscrip. 
tions,  existing  in  edifices  along  the  Nile, 
with  Greek,  and  a  few  bilinguar  fragments 
and  papyri,  colected  in  various  countries, 
enabled    the   classical   Greek   antiquary, 
Mons.  Letronne,  to  bring  before  the  world 
his  invaluable  <  Researches  to  aid  the  His- 
tory  of  Egypt,'  and  thus  elucidate  many 
curious  points  of  Roman  and  Ptolemaic 
periods*;    while  Champollion's  *  Egypt  un- 
der the  Pharaohs,'  in  1814,  announced  the 
appearance  of  another  competitor  on  the 
stage  of  Egyptian  archaeology,  whom  Pro- 
vidence  seems  to  have  created  the  especial 
instrument  for  resuscitating  the  long  lost 
annals   of   Egypt.      With  these  la&rers 
>     may  be  classed  (although  their  travels  took 
?     place,  and  their  works  appeared  some  years 
after)  the  ingenious  Gau,   who  explored 
Lower  Nubra,  and  the  Baron  Minutoli,  who 
visited  Egypt,-  and  the  templed  sanctuary 
of  Jupiter  Amon,  in  the  Oasis  of  Seewah. 
"  Such  was  the  extent  of  modern  inquiry 
into  early  Egyptian  history,  about  the  year 
1820,  as  known  to  the  general  reader:  but 
fortuitous  circumstances,  consequent  upon 
the  French  expedition,  had  combined  to 
3upply  not  only  the  key  to  all  hitherto  im- 
penetrable  mysteries  of   Egypt,   but  the 
mind  to  comprehend,  the  soul  to   master, 
and  the  hand  to  execute  more,  in  ten  short 
years,  than  all  mankind  had  even  dreamed 
of,  much  less  been  able  in  twenty  centu- 
ries to   achieve.     I  allude,   of  course,  to 
Champollion  le  Jbvne. 

<<  By  the  16th  article  of  the  capitulation 
of  Alexandria,  all  the  objects  collected  by 
the  French  Institute  of  Egypt,  and  other 
members  of  the  expedition,  wore  to  be  de- 
livered up  to  the  British.  After  some  dis- 
cussion, Lord  Hutchinson  gave  up  all  claim 
to  objects  of  Natural  History,  but  insisted 
on  the  complete  fulfilment  of  the  16th  ar- 
ticle, as  to  all  other  things.  A  va»tt  amount 
of  precious  sculptures  thus  became  the 
prize  of  the  conquerors,  and  was  conveyed 
due  course  to  the   British  Museum  in 
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London  i  and  among  others  the  celebrated 
Roeetta  Stone* 
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^  This  inestimable  fragment  ^the  Rosetta 
Stone)  consists  in  a  block  of.  black  basalC 
which  was  .discovered  by  a  French. .officer 
of  engineers,  Mons.  Bouchard,  in  Augtist 
1799,  when  digging  the  foundations  of  Fort 
St  Jalien,  erec^  on  the  Western  bank  of 
the  Nile,  between  Rosetta  and  the  sea,  not 
fiir  from  the  mouth  of  the  river.  It  \ra8 
placed  by  the  British  commander-in-chief, 
on  board  the  frigate  '  Egyptienne/  captured 
in  the  harbor  of  Alexandria,  and  arrived  at 
Portsmouth  in  February',  1802,  whence  it 
was  datK)8ited  in  the  British  Musem. 

<^  in  its  present  state  it  is  much  mutilated, 
chieiy  on  the  top,  and  at  the  right  side.  Its 
extreme  length  is  about  three  feet,  measured 
on  tlw  flat  sur&ce,  which  contains  the  wri- 
ting ;  its  breadth,  which  in  some  parts  is  en- 
tire is  about  two  feet  five  inches.  The  under 
part  ol  the  stone,  which  is  not  sculptured,  is 
left  rough.  In  thickness,  it  varies  from  ten 
to  tweWe  inches.  It  bears  three  inscriptk)ns, 
and  is  bilinguar — ^two  of  them  being  in  the 
Egyptian  language,  though  in  separate  and 
distinct  characters,  the  third  is  in  Aticient 
Greek,  The  first  or  uppermost  inscription 
is  in  hieroglpphicsy  and  much  mutilated — 
several  lines  being  impaired  or  wanting — 
the  second  is  the  character,  styled,  in  the 
Greek  translation  enchorial^  <  writing  of  the 
people,'  or  otherwise  it  is  termed  demotic^  to 
designate  its  ordinary  and  popular  use — the 
third  is  in  Greek^  and  purports  to  be  a  trans- 
latkin  of  the  hieroglypnic  and  of  the  demotic 
texts. 

<<  The  event  recorded  in  the  Rosetta  stone, 
the  coronation  of  Epiphanes,  took  place  at 
Memphis,  in  the  month  of  March,  196  years 
B.  G.  or  2039  years  ago. 

Wonderful  Discovery. 

Considerable  sensation  has  been  produced 
among  our  enjgpravers,  by  the  news  of  a  dis- 
covery which  is  not  only  likely  to  affect  their 
interests  to  a  great  extent,  but  which,  if  gene- 
rally made  known,  must  lead  to  consecjuences 
affecting  the  paper  currency  of  the  civilized 
world,  the  importance  of  which  it  is  hardly 
passible  to  exaggerate.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr. 
Chapman,  the  well-known  artist,  for  an  ac- 
count of  the  inventioD,  and  a  specimen  of  the 
plate  produced  through  its  agency. 

The  discovery  consists  in  a  process  by 
which  an  elaborate  line  engraving  of  any  size 
may  be  so  accuratebr  copied  that  there  shall 
be  no  perceptible  difference  between  the  ori« 
giaal  and  the  copy :  by  which  an  engraving 
on  steel  or  copper  may  be  produced  from  an 
impression  of  \he  print — tne  original  plate 
never  having  been  seen  by  the  copyist — and 
the  copied  enmving  being  capable  of  yield- 
ing from  ten  thousand  to  twenty  thonsand  im- 
pressions.    The  producer  will  undertake  to 


supply  a  Bank  of  England  note  so  exaetbr 
copied,  that  the  person  who  signed  and  issued 
it  should  not  be  ab(e  to  swear  which  was  the 
original  and  which  the  copy. 

Many  guesses  have  been  made  as  to  the 
mode  bv  which  this  -marvellous  process  is  e^ 
fected,  out  as  yet  without  result.  The  priK 
cess  does  not  even  infer  a  necessity  of  iniaiw 
ing  the  print  delivered  as  a  model,  which  is 
returned  unscathed.  The  inventor  is  an  Eng- 
lishman, and  an  engraver  by  profession.  He 
has  taken  oat  no  patent,  neither  does  he  think 
it  expedient  io  do  so,  inasmuch  as,  if  he  does, 
any  unprincipled  person  may  at  once  adopt  it, 
with  little  probability  of  the  inventor  being 
able  to  prove  that  his  process  has  been  the 
medinm  by  whieh  the  print  has  been  produ- 
ced. A  fnend  of  the  author  of  the  invention 
savs,  with  justice,  ''  There  is  no  knowing  to 
wnat  extensive  changes  in  legislation  it  may 
conduce ;  for,  if  any  printed  or  written  docu- 
ment can  be  forged  with  so  much  ease  and 
certainty  as  to  defy  detection,  the  conse- 
quences may  be  more  appalling  than  we  eare 
to  anticipate.'' 

The  invention  embraces  the  capacity  to  re- 
produce any  form  of  letter-press,  or  any  qual- 
ity of  print,  drawing,  or  litnograph,  in  an  un- 
limited quantity,  in  an  inconceivably  brief 
space  of  time.  For  instance,  from  a  single 
copy  of  ihe  Intelligencer ^  plates  might  be  pro- 
duced in  twenty  minutes  from  which  impres- 
sions could  be  worked  off  with  the  ordinary 
rapidity  of  the  steam-press  The  finest  and 
rarest  engravings  may  be  reprinted  ad  injini- 
turn  ;  bank  notes  may  be  reproduced  in  fac- 
simile, without  the  slightest  point  of  differ- 
ence ;  and  last,  though  not  least,  books  may 
be  printed,  as  from  stereotypes,  in  unlimited 
quantity.  Indeed,  the  various  mechanical  and 
other  interests  affected  by  this  remarkable 
discovery,  have  not  yet  been  half  enumerated. 

Nat.  Intel iigt^neer. 

The  London  Athensum,  in  two  of  its  late 
numbers,  mentions  this  invention,  and  informs 
us  tliat  it  first  announced  its  origin  in  Berlin, 
in  1841.  It  men  lions,  also,  that  the  question 
has  been  seriously  considered,  by  persons  con- 
nected with  the  British  Government,  whether 
some  measures  ou'c^ht  not  to  be  takea  (if  po^ 
sible)  to  prevent  the  evil  effects  of  countei^ 
feiting,  which  it  offers. 

The  editor  of  this  paper  had  made  progress 
in  certain  new  methods  for  producing  original 
and  copied  drawings,  printing,  &c.  before  he 
ever  heard  of  the  anastatic  process,  (as  that 
above  mentioned  has  been  named,)  which  he 
hopes  to  use  in  the  "  Penny  Magazine,**  as 
they  have  as  yet  been  only  to  a  small  extent 
anticipated  by  the  foreign  invention.  And 
here  we  would  remark,  that  the  anastatic 
process  is  not  wholly  new,  as  is  admitted ; 
only  the  application  is  new. 

The  London  Art  Union  gives  specimens, 
on  a  page  printed  from  a  zinc  plate,  which 
was  copied  from  a  pa?e  of  type-printing  con- 
taining wood  cuts.  That  paper  informs  us, 
that  **  the  principal  merit  claimed  fay  the  prch 
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prietors  ofthis  patent  is,  in  the  first  place,  their 
method  of  repeating,  in  low  relief,  (something^ 
like  a  Htli(^frapbic  printing  snrface,)  the  tra- 
cery of  an  engraved  wood-block  or  copper* 
plate  from  a  cut  or  engraving  from  such  block 
or  Bia€e,  in  such  manner  as  immediately  to 
yWld  impressions  which  are  not  in  any  way 
to  be  distinguished  from  those  drawn  from 
the  original  engraved  surface.  This  is  effect- 
ed by  means  of  acids,  diluted  to  various  de« 
grees  of  strength,  which  act  upon  those  parts 
of  the  plates  remaining  unprotected  by  the 
ink,  and  so  leave  the  printing  surface  very 
slightly  in  relief.  Anotner  chief  merit  of  the 
invention  is  the  successful  provision  against 
the  spreidiag  of  the  ink  under  any  degree 
of  pressure,  whereby  the  finest  lines  and 
sharpest  edges  are  repeated  with  singular 
precision.  Another  extraordinary  result  ot 
the  invention  is  the  restoration  of  tbe  ancient 
or  injured  engravings  or  etchings — that  is,  it 
an  engravmg  has  been  injured — not,  be  it  un- 
derstood, as  regards  th«  paper,  but  faded 
through  carelessness,  or  defaced  by  accident — 
such  engnving  can  be  perfectly  restored,  bv 
having  every  nne  and  touch  refreshed  witn 
new  ink,  so  as  to  give  the  work,  with  all  its 
details,  as  if  fre^h  ntHii  the  wood  or  copper. 

^  To  describe  briefly  the  preparation  of  a 
plate  or  cylinder,  let  us  suppose  a  newspaper 
about  to  be  reprinted  by  this  means.  The 
sheet  is  fiibt  moistened  W  diluted  acid,  and 
placed  between  sheets  of  blotting  paper,  in 
order  that  the  superfluous  moisture  mav  be 
absorbed.  The  ink  neutralizes  the  acid,  which 
is  pressed  out  from  the  blank  spaces  only,  and 
«tehes  tkem  away.  In  all  cases  where  the 
letter-press  is  .of  recent  date,  or  not  perhaps 
older  than  half  a  year,  a  few  minutes  suffice 
for  this  purpose.  The  paper  is  then  carefully 
placed  upon  the  plate,  with  Avhich  the  letter- 
press to  be  transferred  is  in  immediate  con- 
tact, and  the  whole  passed  under  a  press,  on 
removal  from  which,  and  on  carefully  disen- 
gaging the  paper,  the  letters  are  found  to  re- 
verse on  the  plate,  which  is  then  rubbed  with 
a  preparation  of  gam ;  after  which  the  letters 
receive  an  addition  of  ink,  which  is  inunedi- 
ately  incorporated  with  that  by  which  they 
are  already  formed.  These  operations  are 
effected  in  a  few  minutes.  The  surface  ot 
the  plate  round  the  letters  is  bitten  in  a  very 
slight  degree  by  the  acid,  and  on  appHcation 
of  the  ink,  it  is  rejected  by  the  zinc  and  re- 
ceived only  by  the  letters,  which  are  Q|>arged 
with  ink  by  the  common  roller  used  in  hand- 
printing. £ach  letter  came  from  the  press  as 
if  it  ba4  been  imprinted  by  type-metal ;  and 
the  copies  are  fac-similes,  which  cannot  be 
distinguished  from  the  original  sheet. 

'  *'  'rhe  practicability  of  transferring  letter- 
press, especially  prepared  or  quite  recent,  to 
stone  or  zinc,  has  long  been  known.  A  main 
advantage,  however,  and  a  most  important 
one,  possessed  by  the  zinc  over  the  stone,  as 
a  mere  material  to  work  from,  is  its  porta- 
bility, and  being  easily  formed  into  a  cvlmder ; 
for*  although  we  have  only  spoken  of  a  plate 


of  zinc  in  relation  with  the  results  we  have 
witnessed,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  in  the 
extensive  operations  cylinders  will  be  em- 
ployed. 

"  There  may  henceforward  be  printed  only 
short  editions  of  heavy  works,  or  of  others  of 
questionable  sale;  for  if  such  a  work  "go 
off"  beyond  the  expectations  of  the  booksel- 
ler, reprints  in  abundance  may  be  effected 
from  a  single  remaining  copy,  at  an  expedient 
interval.  And  the  advantage  to  the  public 
must  follow,  in  the  reprinting  at  a  cheap  rate 
of  valuable  works,  the  republication  of  which, 
according  to  the  ordinaiy  method,  wou4d  be 
hazardous,  as  being  extremely  expensive. 
Again,  for  book  illustration,  nothing  could  be 
better,  the  feeling  of  the  original  drawing  be- 
ing entirely  preserved,  since  the  work  of  the 
artist  passes  immediately  from  his  own  hand 
to  the  page  which  it  is  intended  to  adorn. 
Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  work  is  not  brought 
forward  according  to  the  taste  of  the  engraver, 
but  what  character  soever  it  receives  from  the 
artist,  it  is  ultimately  distinguished  by  the 
same  on  paper.  We  may  hope  that  the 
finest  line  engravings  may  also  'be  reproduced 
at  a  trifling  expense. 

<'  What  treasures,  therefore,  of  fine  art  may 
common  enterprise  call  forth  for  the  purifica- 
tion of  public  taste ! 

"It  is  probable  that  there  exists  in  the 
Loiidon  warehouses  stereotype  property  for 
which  upwards  of  a  million  has  been  paid. 
Surely,  in  extensive  establishments  the  em- 
ployment of  such  means  for  the  multiplication 
of  books  must  be  a  saving  to  the  printer,  also 
to  the  bookseller,  and  consequently  a  benefit 
to  the  public — for  the  supply  will  create  a  de- 
mand which  may  ultimately  be  answered  by 
the  multiplication  of  valuable  books  proceed- 
ing at  a  square,  nay,  even  at  a  cubic  ratio. 

"  It  is  confidently  hoped  that  the  results 
with  steam  will  not  be  less  satisfactory ;  this, 
however,  remains  to  be  proved — ^for  it  inime- 
diately  supplies  a  power  whereby  such  a  pa- 
per as  the  Times  might  be  multiplied  to  the 
amount  of  300,000  in  a  day ;  and,  not  to  for- 
get the  value  of  the  invention  as  regards  art, 
such  a  paper  might  be  illustrated  by  first-rate 
artists,  wnose  sketches,  one  hour  after  the 
events  they  celebrate,  might  be  in  circuIatioQ 
with  the  paper." 

Another  Liearned  Blacloinith* 

The  New  Orleans  Protestant  gives  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  account  of  the  successful 
efforts  of  a  slave  to  educate  himself.  We 
learn,  from  another  source,  that  Ellis  is  now 
studying  Hebrew,  and  has  made  considerable 
progress. 

-  In  the  State  d[  Alabama  (Greene  coimly» 
we  think)  lives  a  colored  man  by  the  name  of 
EUis,  who  has  a  wife  and  several  children. 
He  is  a  blacksmith  by  trade,  and  has  worked 
ai  this  business  for  many  years  in  the  shop  of 
his  master.  He  is  believed  to  be  a  man  of 
sincere  piety,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  under  the  pastoral  charge  of 
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Rer.  Fields  Bradsbaw.  What  is  pariieularlr 
noticeable  in  hia  case  is  the  siale  of  his  edu- 
cation ;  and  foi  a  man  who  has  been  all  his 
life  a  slave,  and  hard  ai  work,  and  inherited 
only  ignoiance,  we  consider  il  quite  exuaoi- 
dinaiy.  He  is  well  acquainted  with  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  grammar,  his- 
tory, and  some  other  branches  embraced  in  a 
common  English  education ;  beside  which,  he 
has  made  a  tolerable  acquaintance  with  Lalin 
and  Greek.  He  has  accomplished  ihis  mostly 
without  the  aid  ol'  teachers,  and  he  learntd 
his  alphabet  without  even  a  book.  His  plan 
was,  at  first,  to  gel  his  young  masters,  on 
ihdr  return  from  school  at  evening,  10  make 
for  him  the  different  letters  of  the  nlphabel, 
and  tell  him  their  names.  These  he  copied 
upon  his  shop-door  with  coal,  and  continued 
the  process  until  he  had  well  learned  the  first 
elements  of  reading  and  writing.  They  iheo 
brought  him  the  spelling  book,  and  other  ele- 
meniary  hooka,  by  means  of  which  he  beean 
to  wena  his  way  up  the  hill  of  science.  We 
iiDdentand  that,  in  some  of  the  higher  brnnch- 
1,  he  has  had  the  aid  oi  others,  and  that  now 
e  ispuiBubg  his  studies  under  a  competent 
teacher.  He  stilt  works  ai  the  anvil,  as  he 
ha*  doDe  through  his  whole  course,  during 
the  day,  and  studies  at  night.  What  tirst 
prompted  him  to  make  (he  effort  10  obtain  an 
education,  we  do  not  know.  All  who  know 
him,  testify  that  he  is  a  man  of  uncommon  nn- 
tive  energy  of  mind,  as  his  present  niiniD- 
ments  prove.    His  a^e  is  about  45 

About  (wo  years  since,  his  case  was  repie- 
MOled  to  the  synods  of  Alabama  and  Mii^is- 
■ippi,  and  they  jointly  propose  to  purchase 
him  aod  family,  and  send  hiin  to  tin:  western 
coast  of  Africa  as  a  missionary.  They  have 
aHceriaioed  that  his  master  will  part  with 
them  for  $250.  This  sum  is  equally  divided 
betweeu  the  two  synods,  and  they  are  now 
making  efforts  to  raise  it.  In  the  mean  time, 
Ellia  is  pursuing  a  course  of  theologicnl  study 
under  his  pastor.  We  understand  he  has 
read  the  standard  theological  works  of  Drs. 
Dwight,  Dick,  ice.  and  others  pertaining  to  a 
mintsierial  course. 


abov  little  sketch.    Beginning  the  world,  J 

choosing  a  profession,  and  choosing  a  wife,  1 

ore  three  things  connected  with  life,  of  tnucii  J 

diflicully  and  of  more  importance.     Young  1 

men  seldom  give  either  of  these  that  delfbe-  J 

ration  which  is  their  due.     The  happinesi  I 

of  this  world  nnd  the  hopes  of  fiimrity,  we  \ 

connected  with  their  decisions,  whilst  pros-  ' 
perjty  and  reputation,  or  adversity  and  infii- 

iny,  are  their aitcndnni  conaequencea  ;  as  fai  ' 

aa  regards  a  profession,  a  man  should  never  , 

be  too  hasty  in  bis  determination. — SeUcted.  | 


■*>" 


Begliinlug  Bustueiit. 

There  is  nothing  (hat  distracts  the  slum- 
bers of  yotmg  men  bo  much  as  setting  up 
business.  Beginning  the  world  brings  with 
it  many  serious  thoughts,  the  hope  of  suc- 
cess, the  fear  of  disasters,  the  ligaments  of 
tenderness,  the  feelings  of  rivalry,  all  wort 
deeply  upon  the  youthful  mind  and  render 
its  nights  restless  and  uneasy.  There  are 
M>me  tempers,  however,  that  are  always  de- 
lighted with  what  may  he  called  beginDJn^ 
the  world.  I  knew  a  man  who  began  buit- 
ness  half  a  dozen  times,  in  the  course  of  a 
fetv  years,  and  each  time  with  a  different  set 
of  rules.  Ho  had  been  every  thing  for  a 
time,  but  nothing  long. 

There  a  much  truth  and  some  point  in  tho 


THE  THAMES    TUIfNEI. 

That  great  and  truly  difficult  enterprize,  1 

haa  now  been  accomplished  several  yeaia.  | 

Though  often  pronounced  impossible,  a  tun-  ! 

nel  tmder  the  river  Thames,  at  London  was  | 

undcrtakrn  about  twenty  years  ago,  aitd  per>  1 

severed  in,  though  impeded  by  unexpected  | 

difTicutlies,  interrupted   by  untoward  acci-  1 

dents,  suspended,  in  182G,  for  many  monlhs,  | 

Ly  (he  bursting  is  of  the  river,  ahandoned  in  1 

despaji,    resumed,  prosecuted,  and  finally  | 

finished,  lighted  with  gas  and  opened  to  the  1 

use  of  passengers,  science  and  skill  having  ] 

triumphed  over  all  the  prognostica,  argn-  ' 

ments,  ridicule  and  obstacles  which  they  had  1 

to  encounter.  ] 

Among  all  the  curiosities  which  the  trav-  1 
ellei  finds  to  admire  in  London,  perhaps  ' 
noneof  the  Mbors  of  art  excites  such  feelings  < 
BB  the  Thames  tunnel.     It  supplies  the  place  ] 
of  a  bridge,  without  presenting  any  obstacle 
to  the  crowds  of  ships  and  hoaU  with  which 
that  part  of  the  river  is  covered.     Scores  o(  i 
jarrows,  sarts,  and  coaches,  and  countless  , 
multitudes  of  foot  passengers  pass  ihrough 
il  everj-  day.     The  sight  is  very  striking, 
when  the  stranger,  after  descending  bra  | 
broad  spiral  coach  way,  or  the  foot  path  oe- 
side  it,  nnds  himself  in  the  long  double  ave- 
nue represented  above,  with  meir  two  fine  1 
arches  of  hewn  aone  extending  before  him  [ 
in  long  perspective,  lighted  by  dazzling  gas  1 
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burDers  at  equal  intervals,  communicating     ^  Denomlnatloual  statlttlo. 

by  arched  doora,  and  alive  with  the  busy     >  The  American  Almanac  for  184o,  contains 

crowds  of  the  commercial  metropolis  of  the     s  slatisUcs  of  the  various  denominations  in  the 

world,  just  come  from  the  light  of  the  open  ?  United  Slates.    It  seems  that  the  Methodists, 

day,  to  a  level  below  the  bed  of  a  large  >  deluding  their  various  organizations,  are  by 

river,  while  gay  boats  and  heavy  loaded  ?  »'  the  most  numerous.    The  Baptists  rank 

ships  from  all  quarters  of  the  .iorld  are  &iCabs°^^^^^^ 

sailmg  above,  or  lymg  with  their  anchors  ]  some  of  our  readers  •                   interesting  to 

fa.r  above  his  head  !  >  „ ',    .. 

;  »#    u     .                Methodtsls. 

—  S  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,        .    1,157,249 

New  Cxblbttlsiis  In  liOudoB.  C  ']        Protestant      «.      ...    60,000 

Tke  following  descriptions  of  large  pictures,  I  «        Wc^[^Li      "         [    '.    [    g^'oOO 

&c.   exhibiting  in  London  (which  we  have  >  "        (Grerman)  United  Brethren,   I5J00O 

abridged  from  the  Spectator)  will   interest  I  - 

oar  readers:  c  „                          1,255,249- 

Mr.  Burford  has  brought  within  the  magic  \  Baptists,     .    .    .    .    .   '*                  goo  07© 

circle  of  his  Panorama  the  most  magnificent  5  "        Anti-Mission flo  arq 

si^ht  in  nature— an  "  Eruption  of  Vesuvius,  S  «        Su-Pinciple  ' ?'nS 

with  a  View  of  the  City  and  Bay  of  Naples  ?  "        Seventh-Day fi  077 

by  Moonlight."    Vesuvius  sends  up  a  vast  i  "        Freewill,    .    .    *    '    '    *      61 372 

column  of  fire,  which,  spreading  as  it  de-  >  "        Church  of  God,   *    *    *    '      in'ooo 

•cends,  illuinines  that  quarter  of  the  heavena  (  "        Christian    .         •    •    •    •    j  "'rrV 

wiibcorniscations  of  flame  and  jets  of  red-hot  <  "        Christian'connection,  !    !      35  000 

•tones;  while,  just  beyond  the  influence  of  ?  ' 

this  burning  cataract  of  lava,  the  full  moon  ?  090451 

sheds  around  a  flood  of  silvery  light,  as  soft  S  Presbyterians 

and  pure  as  if  her  effulgence  alone  were  visi-  >  Presbyterians,  Old  School,     .    .         166  487 

bte.    One  sweep  of  the  land,  encircling  the  ?  «           New     «                   '    12o'645 

bay  as  far  M  Pausilippojs  in  dark  shadow,  s  «           Cumberland,   .'    .'    !      66^000 

relieved  only^  by  glimpses  of  moonlight ;  the  ^  Associate  Reformed  and  all  others,       45  500 

other,  suetchitog  towards  the  Appenines,  glows  (  Orthodox  Coogregaiionalist   .     .         202  250 

with  fiery  radiance— the  shipping  and  craft  b  ^i  Dutch  Reformed,      •..*..'      31214 

the  bay  and  the  placid  waves  being  brightened  )  Grerman  Reformed,   .'.[]'      75000 

altenatelybyeleamsof  silver  and  gold.    The  <  •    •    •              * 

moonlight  and  the   reflections  of  the  flames  S  ^qI  (M7 

•eem  actually  luminous;  and  the  aerial  effect  /  Other  Sects                     ' 

ja  no  lew  perfect  than  the  linear  perspective.  I  Protestant  Episcopaliaans.    ".    .           70  000 

Li  a  word,  11  IS  a  triumph  of  panoramic  pam^  Evangelical  Liherans^'.  liS 

Hi^and  Mr.  Burford  s  chef  d'^uvre.  Moiavians,       ...'.:::;    ^^e^ 

The  panorama  of  Hong-kong,  m  the  large  S  Evangelical  Association,    .    .    .    .      15  000 

circle,  glows  with  sunlight ;  and  its  rich  mel-  )  Mennonites,     .•..;.*.',      58000 

low  tones  are  soothing  to  the  sense,  after  the  <     Reformed  Mennonites, ' 

dazzling  brilliancy  of  the  fiery  efl'eets.  S  Unitarian  Congregationalists,     .    .      30,QOO 

Captain  Siborne's  new  model  of  the  Battle  <  New  Jerusalem  Church,    .    .    .    i        5|600 

of  Waterloo  represents  the  centre  and  left  )  Restorationists, 

wing  of  the  British  line  when  it  repulsed  the  ?  Universalisls, 

grand  attack  made  by  Napoleon  between  one  \  Catholics,                                                       , 

and  two  o'clock  on  the  18th  June.    The  fh-  >  330,900 

mous  charge  of  British  Cavalry,  led  by  the  ?  

Marquis  of  Anglesey,  and  of  the  Infantry  b^  <  Total, 3,285,697 

Sir  Thomas  Picton,  m  which  the  French  Cui-  S  If  we  set  down  tke  Ostholies  at 

rassiers  and  Imperial  Guard  were  routed,  ?  500,000,   and   Universalists  and 

form^  thtf  principal  feature  of  the  scene ;  the  \  others  at  200,000,  in  all .    .    •    .    700,000 

attack  ana  defence  of  the  farm  of  La  Haye  S  '  —^—l,^ 

Sainte  being  a  prominent  episode.    The  nu*  ?        We  have 4,181,292 

merical  disproportion  of  the  two  forces  en-  \  as  the  grand  total  of  Church  Membere  in  tke 

gaged— the    British   numbering   only  3000,  >  UnitedStates,  which  is  not  quite  cme  half  the 

while  the  French  mustered  13,000  troops— is  c  adult  population,  over  21.— iV.  F.  Cam,  Adv. 

at  once  apparent.    The  British  line  Gf  two  S  

deep  shows  like  a  scarlet  thread  o^inst  the  >  Allow  a  man  to  have  wit,  and  he  will  al- 

dense  dark  masses  of  the  French  columns.  (  Iq^  you  to  have  iudgment. 

The  Physiscope,  one  of  the  latest  marvels  >  Gilded  roofs  do  not   keep  out   sleepless 

of  the  oxhydroi^en  microscope,  exhibits  the  <  nights, 

haman  iace  twelve  feet  in  diameter.  ^  Honesty  is  never  gamed  or  lost  by  accident. 
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THE    BANKS    OF    THE    ST.   LAWRENCE. 


The  "kabiUDU"  of  Lower  Caoada  assame, 

10  our  eyes,  ihe  aspect  of  foreigners,  in  Jreas 

COVntGDnace, manners, customs,  and  lanirun:^. 

I  Tbeii  fashions  are  antique,  and  many  of  them 

I  hare  not  beea  chan^d  for  ngea;  the  men 

[  wear  the  Canadiaa  jacket,  cap  or  Jiat,  red 

,  Bash,  and  moccasin.    Tlie  woiiicn  work  bbt^ 

'  riousir  in  ihe  field,  nnd  all  of  them  speak 

'   French,  g-enerally  without  kiiowin^  a  word  t.f 

5   any  other  languaee.     The  farms  wlil  he  oh- 

)   aerred  laid  oot  in  strips  of  100  or  ',?00  acres, 

[   flat,  broad,  and  one,  two,  or  even  three  miles 

I   in.teneth;  and   ihe  aystem.of  farraint;  is  et- 

aely  bad,  ad  will  be  diseoTereil  nl  unce  liy 

acres   that   are  consigned  to  the  useless 

j   and  destruciivelittleCaTiBdian  thistle.    There 

DO  Buch  thing  known  here  rk  the  doctrine 

_.'a  rotation  of  crops,  and  land  is  recovered  to 

5  fertility  by  lying  fallow,  e:teept  that  lately  the 

!   ntc  of  manure  has  begun  to  be  re<«ried  to  in 

a  small  de^ee.     The  horse?  are  of  a  small 

[  breed,  well  Known  in  the  northern  states  bv 

name  of  the  country.    They  are  small 

>  and  slow,  but  powerful  aud  hardy.  Many  of 
I  them  are  driven  across  the  line,  and  large 
I  horses  introduced  into  the  towns  in  return. 
•  The  value  ot  a  common  Canadian  horse  is 
i  abont  810,  and  of  a  good  one,  SCO. 

<  The  landscape  is  varying;  the  itibabitanls 
I  as  well  a«  the  soil  are  poor,  and  there  are  few 
,  places  that  deserve  the  name  of  village.  We 
'  pass  a  house  now  and  then,  di^lHed  by  a  tall 
I  pole  or  mast  raised  in  front  of  it,  -which  is  a 
^  singular  mark  of  distinction  conceded  to  offi- 
)  eers  of  militia,  and  usually  adopted  by  those 
J  oflfae  lowest  grades. 

,  The  people  appear  very  happy,  and  have 
)   heallhy  countenances,  inclining  to  round  faces 

>  and. thick  lipa.  Many  of  ihcra  show  the  up- 
I   per  front  teeth  when  silent ;  and  their  aspect, 

>  although  often  shrfewd,  denotes  a  want  cfed- 
'  ucalion,  which  is  the  real  ca'ise  of  the  hack- 
,  ward  condition  of  society  in  Canada.  They 
)  are  all  RomaaisUi  and' the  churches  seen 


here  and  there  npon  the  road,  are  rferoted  to  < 
Ihe  service  of  the  Bomish  chureh.  Thefe-  } 
(luenr-e  of  Ihe  priests,  however,  has  been  ) 
£rea(Iy  diminished  within  a  short  time.  ( 

Mochicho  is  a  very  pretty  town,  at  tfce  ! 
incuth  of  the  Riviere  du  Loup.  MaDrPrAd  ) 
customs  are  still  preserved  by  the  unmixed  I 
inhnbitnnts  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  Mine  of  S 
which  are  agreeable  and  interestio^.  At  ) 
many  of  ibe  inns  the  traveller  will  rcHreivetke  ( 
mo!t  kind  and  hospitable  attentions,  and  will  j 
he  delichted  with  the  beautiful  flower  gar-  ) 
dens  and  neat  collections  of  green-house  p^l*-  ) 

There  is  very  little  variety  to  he  diseor-  > 
ered  in  the  nsiiural  surface  of  the  grouD^,  bW  ? 
the  journey  throuah  this  region  preseMS  ri-  J 
moat  an  unvarying  scene  of  cullivatkia  and  |< 
fertility.  For  a  great  pan  of  the  diatanee,  i 
there  is  a  narrow  strip  oi  com  or  potatos  be- 
tween the  road  and  the  river'a  hank,  i»  e«f-  [ 
respond  with  the  fields  which  sirete  off  to  > 
such  a  distance  on  the  other  handj  siod  the  < 
variety  of  crops,  and  the  occaiknal  rows  and 
clumps  of  trees,  remove,  in  a  good  degree,  . 
the  natural  sameness  of  the  landscape. 

The  principal  articles  of  export  are  Boar  | 
and  lumber,  a  great  deal  of  which  is  carried  To  i 
Quebec  in  immense  rafts,  and  thei\  shipped  ' 
for  England.  These  rafts  have  usually  a  great  \ 
nnmher  of  sails  to  hoist  in  a  fair  wind,  with  i 
huts  to  shelter  the  men  from  the  weather,  so  ' 
that  they  have  a  very  singular  anpcaiance,  \ 
and  at  a  little  distance  look  like  a  Qeel  of  sail  i 
boaia.  The  population  of  Lower  Canada  is  . 
estimated  at  about  200,000. 

The  French  Canadians,  ootwith standing  < 
the  common  pr^udices  against  them,  cppcBr  ' 
to  he  naiurallyan  intelligent  people.  Aiey  ] 
certainly  are  amiable,  cheerful,  and  ^y,  snd  ' 
their  backwardness  in  improvements  is  attrib- 
utable to  the  system  under  which  they  live.  | 
Books  and  newspapers  naturally  lose  (heir  • 
effect  as  well  as  their  value  among  these  s 
people.  ,         J 


TK  AWBtiCAW  fENNV  UAaAZIltt. 


roREIGK  TBAVBtS. 

Ho.  2. 
While  rniuig  myself  in  Qibnltir,  at  ibm 
window  of  my  hotel,  I  found  much  arausement 
in  obMrring  and  flketching  ihe  motley  crovda 
which  coasiaaily  appear  ia  the  priDcipal 
ttreet. 

Qae  of  Ihe  first  fibres  I  tried  to  draw,  waa 
a  tall  nao,  who  had  talten  a  iiaad  Dearly  op- 
polite  ihe  window,  and  seemed  to  hare  the 
ume  business  as  myself— cot hing  to  do  but 
to  gaze  at  the  passengers.  He  wore  a  large 
bine  cloak,  and  bad  thrown  the  lower  comer 
'  of  Ihe  right  side  of  It  over  his  left  shoulder, 
19  to  hide  his  form,  and  corer  his  mouib, 
,     .    I   nose.     Over   hie   forehead   was   an  old 

>  douched  hat  with  a  bioad  brim,  which  canie 
I  so  low  dotro  iha.t  I  could  see  nothing  but  his 
.   ^es.  which  were  lar^e  and  black,.    He  had  a 

Teiy  couseqaeatial   sir.   end  looked  as  if  he 

tbwgbt  himself  a  Teryimportant  man.    Bull 

,  afterwards  found  that  he  look  his  station 

>  there  every  day,  and  concluded  he  waa  a 

<  mere  idler,  without  any  honorable  trade  or 
\   boainest  whatever.  , 

>  Haring  sketched  him,  I  turned  to  find  an< 
(  other,  not  in  motion,  for  m^  next  study — 
i  when  I  saw  an  old  man  sitiinz  on  m  stone, 
5  near  the  door  of  a  house;  and  him  I  next  uu- 
\  dertook.  He  had  a  very  remarkable  appear- 
'  ance.  His  head  was  only  half  covered,  by  a 
\  small,  light  black  cap,  which  allowed  me  to 
?  see  bis  tine,  broad  forehead.    His  Dosn  was 

<  so  lurge  and  so  like  an  ee>gle's,  that  it  made 
S  me  ihiak  of  the  old  Romans.  He  had  a  black 
{  dress,  consisting  of  several  loose  garments, 
\  and  a  long  beard,  white  with  age,  which 
}  spread  down  upon  his  breast  a  foot  and  a  half 
i  in  length. 

i      I  inquired  who  that  aged  man  could  be ; 

>  and  was  informed  that  he  was  a  Jew.  While 
i  I  was  looking  at  him.  there  passed  by  two 
i  Spanish  ladies.  They  were  dressed  in  black 
S  silk,  with  scarlet  cloaks,  having  the  hoods 
i  and  arm-holes  bound  with  black.    This  wa* 


the  walking<4r«sB  of  nuiy  others  whti  iftar  \ 
wards  passed  :  and  all  of  them  earned  §a  ~" 
&D*,  slihough  it  was  December. 

AiDOD^  the  crowd,  many  of  whom  morwd  J 

quite  leuuiely  along,  as  if  they  had  much  t 

more  lime  than  business,  I  soon  obserred  n  ( 

Urisk  luoiton.    It  was  made  by  two  lall  bmd,  ! 

wilb  rather  sad  countenances  and  miseably  ( 

clad,  wbo  were  carryiuit  a  hogshead  swinsmg  < 

ni  a  |>de,  which  rested  on  their  shouldms.  , 

They  bad  small  blsck  skull-caps,  like  the  old  < 

man  with  the   white  beard,  a  ihiu  kind  of  s 

jacket  wilhoui  a  collar,  s  tight  blsck  cravat,  | 

sud   trousers  cut   off  near   the  knee.     They  < 

dashed  barefooied  through  the  muddy  sireeta,  ' 

bearing  a  load  which  made  their  strona  pole  ' 
spring  like  a  bow,  and   ibe  muscles  of  their 
less  swelled  out  as  they  moved,  in  a  remark- 

aUe  manner.     They  were  of  ibe  race  of  the  J 

Hoots,  of  the  opposite  coast  of  Barbary,  as  are  ( 

all  the  porters  m  Gibraltar.    I  was  told  that  < 

someoflbMU  have  been  known  lo  carry  loads  | 
of  such  incredible  weight,  ibai  1  do  not  1' 
to  mention  it.     They  appeared  to  me   to 

very  wretched  men,  and  I  piiied  them ;  but  1  [ 

presume  it  wb9  partly  their  peculiar  dress  and  i 

prominent  feaiures,  with  their  sallow,  sickly  ■ 

complexiona,  which  gave  them  that  aspect.  , 

I  saw  many  of  these  poor  porters  every  day,  i 

and  supposed  ibey  were  very  numerous,  uniil  < 
I   was   informed    that   there  were  but  few. 
Burrow  giree  a  very  interesting  descriplicxi  of 
some  of  these  Moorish  porters,  with  whom  he 

coorersed,  as  it  would  appear,  in  the  anuie  \ 
hotel  in  which  1  lodged. 

1  observed  a  very  tall  man  passing  leisurely  < 

along  the  street,  and  stopping  near,  whose  as-  , 

pect  immediatelv   struck  me.    His  clothes  < 
appeared  to  be  all  new,  and  of  fine  and  aub- 

Btanlial  materials,  cut  to  fit  him  very  exactly ;  . 

and  he  stood  and  moved  about  with  peculiar  t 

ease  and  dignity.      He  had  a  short  green  < 

jacket  nnbationed,  with  a  handkerchief  han^  { 

10^  out  of  one  pocket — an  under  one.  of  red.^  ( 
with  bright  buttons — yellow  small  clothes — ' 

leather  gaiters,  fitting  close  to  his  legs,  oma-  , 

meoted  with  string  tied  in  bows — a  veir  ( 

broad-brimmed  hat,  wiili  a  low,  round  crown  | 

— and  his  hair  braided  in  a  thick  queue,  which  , 

htmg  halfway  down  his  back.  i 

I  sat  a  long  time  at  the  window,  and  found  \ 

that  this  man  attracted  my  atieuiion  and  ex-  < 

cited  mjr  eurioaily  more  tlun   any  other  pel-  | 
son  in  ihe  street.    I  at  first  took  him  for  so 
rare  stranger,  who  had  come  from  some  i 

tant  place,  and  had  never  been  in  Gibraltar  j 

before;  but Isooaofaservedtbat hewasjoioed  i 

hf  serersl  other  persons,  male  and  female,  i 

who  were  as  familiar  in  their  manners  to-  S 

wards  him  as  brothers  and  siatera;  and  he  ! 

occasionally  spoke  to  persons  passing  him  in  ! 

the  street,  with  an  air  that  showed  he  waa  S 

quite  at  home  in  the  garrison.  J 

Ii  was  plaio  that  he  was  not  a  commeo  ' 

merchant,  intdeaman,  or  artizan;  yei  he  b{^  J 

peared  like  a  man  accustomed  to  some  very  < 

active  and  enterprising  life,  everything  about  I 

him  contrasting  strongly  with  the  loimgitig  | 
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Sjwaiard.  It  was  evident;  also,  that  he  and 
his  oou^nions  were  far  above  poverty. 

I  made  two  or  three  attempts  to  draw  his 
figure  ia  difierent  attitudes,  which  was  easily 
done,  as  he  stood  very  still,  and  changed  his 
postnre  only  now  and  then. 

While  I  was  absorbed  in  observing  and 
drawing  this  striking  figure,  a  gentleman, 
whom  I  had  seen  at  breakfast  in  the  hotel, 
came  up  close  to  me  before  1  heard  him,  and 
startled  me  by  saying,  *'  He  is  a  fine  looking 
fellow,  isn't  he  ?  He  is  one  of  the  most  no- 
torious smugglers  in  this  part  of  Spain.  Many 
a  g(K)d  load  of  tobacco  has  he  bought  here  of 
foreign  merchants,  to  be  delivered  at  some 
retired  spot  on  the  coast,  at  night,  and  taken 
into  the  mterior,  in  spite  of  the  guardacostas, 
whom  he  either  bribes,  intimidates,  or  eludes. 
He  is  a  man  of  a  namerous  and  peculiar  class 
in  Spain.  The  unreasonable  and  severe  laws 
of  that  country  deny  honest  and  lucrative  oc- 
cupations to  most  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
dnve  many  of  its  most  enterprising  and  l^jgh* 
spirited  young  men  to  illicit  trade.  The 
Spanish  smuj^glers  are  usually  distinguished 
for  commercial  probity,  and  often  by  honor> 
able  feelings  and  conduct,  accordant  with  the 
romantic  scenery  and  life  to  which  their  pro- 
fession introduces  them.  They  have  often 
extensive  connections  in  the  country  and 
cities,  and  sometimes  appear  in  bands  of  hun- 
dreds, formidable  to  the  government. " 

Another  personage,  whose  appearance  pro- 
duced npon  me  an  impression  of  awe,  was 
one  whose  nation  and  office  I  needed  no  aid 
in  comprehending.  His  figure,  dress,  and 
countenance  reminded  me  so  strongly  of  the 
portraits  of  Moses,  in  our  illustrated  Ameri- 
can family  Bibles,  that  I  felt  almost  as  in  the 
presence  of  a  patriarch  of  ancient  times.  He 
had  the  same  venerable  and  commanding 
countenance,  and  wore  the  same  long  and 
flowing  robes,  elaborately  ornamented  with 
aillc  and  needlework,  with  a  fine  turban  or 
cap  upon  his  head,  and  a  full  beard  of  the 
purest  white,  falling  upon  his  breast.  No- 
thing seemed  wanting,  but  the  ephod  and  the 
breast-plate  of  precious  stones.  He  was  a 
Jewish  Rabbi,  on  his  way  to  the  synagogue, 
which  I  afterwards  attended. 

Another  tall  figure  then  moved  by,  in  a 
costume  as  strongly  marked  by  some  of  the 
necuiiarities  of  the  East.  It  was  another  rich 
Moor,  whose  dress,  though  in  general  resem* 
bling  that  of  the  merchant  mentioned  in  the 
last  number,  (Penny  Magazine,  page  40,)  ia 
some  respects  diflerent  from  it.  The  cut 
above  ffiven  will  aid  the  reader  in  forming  an 
idea  ofone  style  of  dress  among  the  weuthy 
Moortof  Barbary. 


What  is  Education  ? — ^To  be  educated 
is  to  know  how  to  reason,  compare,  and  de- 
cide correctly.  By  the  process  of  education 
this  faculty  is  acquired,  and  this  is  termed, 
in  this  practical  age,  "  a  practical  educa- 
tion ;  in  connection  with  real  labor  it  makes 


a  prafttcal  man,  and  is  more  UXtf  carried 
on,  and  illustrated  by  manuad  labor,  which 
gives  title  to  the  proud  cognomen  of  every 
true  hearted  American,  who  bears  il,  of  the 
"working  men." 

Some  suppose  every  learned  man  is  an 
educated  man.  No  such  thing.  That 
man  is  educated  who  knows  himself,  and 
who  takes  accurate  common  sense  views 
of  men  and  things  around  him.  Some  very 
learned  men  are  the  greatest  foois  in  the 
world. -^Selected, 


Bxcnrtloiis  with  the  Biitldi  Society* 

.  We  have  been  favored  by  our  friend,  Henry 
R.  Schoolcraft,  Esq.  with  the  following  ex- 
tracts from  an  unpublished,  but  very  interest- 
ing, volume  of  Letters  from  Europe,  written 
during  bis  recent  visit  to  the  old  weild.  A 
cut  next  week  (which  has  been  prepared 
to  illustrate  the  subject  in  the  19lh  chapter 
of  his  work)  will  gratify  our  readers,  by  show- 
ing, at  a  glance,  the  position  of  the  curious 
trunks  of  trees,  lately  discovered  below  seve- 
ral strata  of  earth.  We  will  only  add,  hy 
way  of  introduction,  that  Mr.  S.  attended  the 
sessions  and  some  of  the  excursions  of  the 
British  Association,  of  which  he  gives  an  in- 
teresting account,  as  our  readers  may  pre- 
sume from  the  style  of  the  following  passages, 
short  as  tbey  are : 

'*  Manchesi*£r,  Grosvenor  Souare. 

"  The  principal  excursion  planned,  to  filL 
up  pauses  in  the  working  hours  of  the  sec- 
tions duringr  the  meeting  of  the  Association, 
were  the  visit  to  the  noted  tunnel  in  the 
Worse! ey  coal  mines,  the  excursion  to  the 
fossil  trees  at  Dixon  Fold,  on  the  Bolton  Rail- 
way, and  the  Floral  and  Horticultural  Exhi- 
bition at  the  Zoological  Gardens,  st  old  Traf- 
ford. 

**  The  distance  to  the  latter  was  rather  too 
long  for  a  walk,  and  rather  too  short  for  a 
ride  ;  but,  as  there  was  a  public  concert  to  be 
attended  in  the  evening,  besides  leaving  time 
enough  for  the  formalities  of  dinner,  at  home 
or  abroad  after  our  return,  there  were  double 
motives  for  making  it  a  drive  instead  of  a 
walk.  I  therefore  took  a  carriage.  I  had 
not  been  fairly  set  down  at  the  gates  of  the 
garden,  before  a  shower  came  on ;  and  by  the 
time  I  reached  the  principal  area,  the  fine 
military  baud  who  occupied  it  were  sadly  dis- 
turbed, and  the  ladies  had  already  mostly 
taken  shelter  in  the  long  glass-covered  ranges 
of  the  conservatories  and  green  houses,  where 
it  required  some  skill  to  decide  whether  art, 
in  the  artificial  flowers  of  their  bonnets,  or 
nature,  in  the  products  of  the  vases  and  boxes 
at  their  feet,  presented  the  richest  and  most 
tasteful  assemblage  of  fine  coloring.  How- 
ever this  might  be  decided,  the  ladies  them- 
selves presented  a  fine  display  of  bright  faces ; 
and  there  could  not  possibly  be  a  hetter  op- 
portunity of  judgine  of  their  personal  beauty 
than  was  given  whue,  ranged  by  the  hundred 
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iKces  outward,  they  stood  looking  into  ihe 
area  of  the  gardens.  In  an  extract  from  an 
old  book,  more  than  two  hundred  years  old, 
(I  think  its  date  was  1G02,)  which  I  saw  at 
Manchester,  the  following  remarks  are  made 
on  the  females  of  this  part  of  England : 

"  *  The  women  are  mostly  handsome — their 
eyes  brown,  black,  hazel,  blue,  and  gray ; 
their  noses,  if  not  inclined  to  the  aqueiine,  are 
mostly  of  tlie  Grecian  form,  which  gives  a 
most  beautiful  archness  to  the  countenance- 
such,  indeed,  as  is  not  easy  to  be  described  : 
their  fascinating  manners  have  long  procured 
them  the  name  of  the  "  Lancashiru  witcftes,^^ ' 

**  I  thought,  as  I  walked  deliberately  along 
these  glass  cages,  filled  with  flowers  and 
ladies,  (my  umbrella  doing  very  well  to  pro- 
tect me^)  tnat  this  dusty  old  author  was  not 
much  out  of  the  way — lor  there  were  a  great 
number  of  bright  faces,  and  the  sight  was  cer- 
tainly (he  most  brilliant  part  of  the  whole 
exhibition,  and  well  worth  coming  to  see. 
I  was  trying  to  think  where  I  had  read  some- 
thing  that  had  furnished  mv  memory  with  a 
pre-existing  idea  of  long  glass  cages  full  of 
women ;  but  could  not  trace  it  to  anything 
nearer  than  the  pretty  story  of  the  summer 
maker.  Red  Race,  in  which  the  adventurous 
hunter,  who  from  a  high  mountain  had  jump- 
ed into  the  sky,  be^n  to  break  open  the  long 
mukkuks  or  cages  o?  beauiiful  birds,  who,  to- 
gether with  the  warm  winds,  poured  out 
through  the  orifice  he  had  made  m  the  vault 
of  heaven,  and  filled  the  lower  world.  The 
rain  soon  ceased,  the  sun  shone  out,  the  mu- 
sicians re-assembled,  and  the  wide  and  taste- 
ful grounds  were  soon  filled  with  fashionable 
throog^,  and  enlivened  with  bright  eyes,  glad 
voices,  and  good  nmsic. 

*<It  was  my  goodJuck,  soon  after  entering 
the  garden,  to  be  introduced  to  Professor  Colt- 
man,  of  Dublin  university,  a  botanist  of  high 
reputation,  who  had  spent  several  years  in 
exploring  the  wide  and  wild  region  of  |he 
Oregon,  and  was  familiar  with  the  natural 
history,  and  the  character  of  (he  Red  Race, 
who  roam  through  the  valley  of  the  Colum- 
bia, and,  withal,  had  a  happy  mode  of  nar- 
rating his  adventures.  Here  was,  of  course, 
a  strong  point  of  attachment  and  sympathy, 
and  we  very  naturally  lost  sight  or  the  zoo- 
lo^cal  collection,  in  recounting  the  trials,  and 
mishaps  of  western  life.  We  pushed  at  last, 
however,  for  a  peep  at  the  hot-house  plants, 
which  had  been  sent  in  from  private  nands, 
and  were  arrayed  for  exhibition  under  ao 
awning,  well  staked  and  fenced  in.  Here  the 
crowd  was  immense.  The  arrangement  put 
me  in  mind  of  the  labyrinth  at  Hampton 
Court  Palace;  at  least,  the  passages  were 
lined  oflf  with  ropes,  which  made  it  necessary 
to  go  forward,  at  all  events,  after  we  once 
entered.  I  soon  repented  of  the  attempt,  not- 
withstanding the  really  fine  display  of  exotics ; 
bat  it  was  in  vain  to  get  back — and  after  b^ 
ing  squeezed  in  a  perfect  press  of  human 
limbs,  backwards  and  forwards  several  times, 
we  came  out  at  last  in  as  compact  a  way  as 


the  point  of  an  auger  when  it  gets  through  a 
soft  pine  plank. 

*'  The  trip  (o  the  fossil  trees  took  nlace  on  a 
subsequent  day,  and  was  also  gratiiying.*' 

[The  description,  with  a  diagram,  will  be 
inserted  hereafter.] 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


The  Admirable  Crtchton. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  characters 
mentioned  in  history,  is  James  Crichton,  of 
Scotland,  commonly  called  "  The  Admirable 
Crichton.*'  The  following  account  of  him 
has  been  compiled  for  the  American  Penny 
Magazine,  from  the  Appendix  to  Pennant^ 
Tour  in  Scotland,  and  Lempriere's  Biograph- 
ical Dictionary'.  This  gentleman  was  de- 
scended from  a  very  ancient  family.  He  was 
born  in  the  vear  1551  ;  and  was'  taught  his 
fframmar  at  the  school  of  Perth,  and  his  phi- 
losophy at  the  university  of  St.  Andrews. 
He  had  attained  to  the  20th  year  of  his  age, 
when  he  had  run  through  the  whole  circle 
of  the  sciences,  and  could  speak  and  write  to 
perfection  in  ten  different  languages.  He  had 
likewisa  improved  himself  to  the  utmost  de- 
gree in  riding,  dancing,  singing,  and  playing 
upon  all  sorts  of  instruments. 

Having  thus  established  himself  at  home, 
his  parents  sent  him  abroad  to  accomplish 
him  further  by  travelling.  And  coming  to 
Paris,  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  what  conster- 
nation he  raised  in  that  famous  universitv ; 
as  we  hare  it  from  an  eye-witness,  who 
gives  us  this  account  of  it.  **  There  came,*^ 
says  he,  "  to  the  college  of  Navarre,  a  young 
man  of  20  years  of  age,  who  was  perfectly 
well  seen  in  all  the  sciences,  as  the  most 
learned  masters  of  the  university  acknow- 
ledge ;  in  vocal  and  instrumental  music  none 
could  excel  him  ;  in  painting  and  drawing  in 
colors  none  could  equal  him;  in  all  military 
feats  he  was  most  expert,  and  could  play 
with  the  sword  so  dexlrously  with  both  his 
hands,  that  no  man  could  fight  him ;  when 
he  saw  his  antagonist,  he  would  throw  him- 
self upon  him  at  one  jump  of  20  or  30  feet 
distance.  He  was  master  of  arts,  and  dis- 
puted with  us  in  (he  schools  of  the  college 
upon  medicine,  the  civil  and  canon  law,  and 
theology.  He  spake  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew, 
and  other  languages,  most  politely  ;  he  was 
likewise  an  excellent  horseman  ;  and  truly  ii 
a  man  should  live  a  hundred  years,  without 
eating,  drinking,  or  sleeping,  he  could  not  at- 
tain to  this  man^s  knowledge,  for  he  knew 
more  than*  human  nature  could  well  bear. 
He  overcame  four  of  the  doctors  of  the  church ; 
for  in  learnioe  none  could  contest  with  him, 
and  he  was  thought  to  be  i\ntichrist.*' 

In  Paris,  he  publicly  challenged  the  most 
renowned  scholars  to  dispute  with  him  in  any 
art  or  science  which  they  pleased,  and  in  12 
languages.  On  the  appomted  day  he  ap- 
peared at  the  college  or  Navarre,  and  from 
nine  in  the  morning  till  six  in  the  evening,  he 
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80  defeated  his  opponents,  that  the  president, 
with  four  of  the  eminent  professors  of  the 
imiversiiy,  presented  him  with  a  diamond 
ring,  and  a  purse  of  gold,  as  a  token  of  their 
approhation.  The  next  day,  be  ap|)eared  at 
the  Louvre,  and  exhibited  such  feats  in  tilting, 
that  in  the  presence  of  the  princes  of  the 
court,  he  earned  away  the  ring  15  times  suc- 
cessively, and  broke  as  manv  lances  on  the 
Saracens.  At  Rome  he  challenged  the  wits 
and  the  learned  of  that  city,  to  propose  any 
question  to  him,  to  which  he  would  gi?e  an 
immediate  answer,  and  in  the  presence  of  the 
pope,  the  cardinals,  and  great  men  of  the 
place,  he  obtained  in  his  defence  as  much 
eclat  as  he  had  received  from  Paris.  From 
Rome  he  passed  to  Venice,  where  he  gained 
the  friendship  of  many  learn ea  persons,  hav- 
ing introduced  himself  to  notice  by  an  elabo- 
rate poem ;  and  after  having  been  honored 
with  an  audience  fr-^m  the  Boge  and  the  Sen-  \ 
ate,  in  which  he  astonished  them  by  the  ra-  ^ 
pidity  of  his  eloquence,  and  the  gracefulness  l 
of  his  manners,  he  vl.<(ited  Padua.  There  he  ^ 
pronounced  an  extempore  poem  on  the  beau-  ) 
ties  of  the  university  ;  and  after  disputing  six  ) 
hours  with  the  most  celebrated  professors,  and 
refuting  the  doctrines  of  Aristotle,  he  con- 
cluded by  delivering  a  poem  in  praise  of  ig^ 
norance,  which  excited  universal  applause. 
At  Mantua  he  displayed  his  bodily  agility,  by 
attacking  and  killing  a  gladiator,  who  had 
foiled  the  most  skilful  fencers  in  Europe, 
and  had  lately  slain  three  antagonists ;  and 
with  great  benevolence,  this  admirable  Scots- 
man bestowed  the  reward  he  bad  obtained 
for  this  exploit,  upon  the  widows  of  the  three 
persons  who  lately  had  lost  their  lives.  The 
I>uke  of  Mantua  was  so  pleased  with  him, 
that  he  appointed  him  tutor  to  his  son,  a 
youth  of  dissolute  manners,  and  of  an  un- 
principled heart.  Crichton.  to  show  his  grati- 
tude and  to  support  his  fame,  wrote  in  con- 
sequence of  this,  a  comedy,  in  which  he 
acted  in  fiAeen  different  characters,  and  all 
with  inimitable  success.  In  the  midst  of  his 
popularity,  while  walking  during  the  carni- 
val, and  playing  upon  his  guitar  m  the  streets 
of  Mantua,  he  was  suddenly  attacked  by  six 
men  in  maskd.  Their  number  proved  no  de- 
fence against  the  superior  dexterity  of  Crich- 
ton, they  were  all  disarmed^  and  the  leader, 
falling  on  his  knees,  begged  .for  life.  It  was 
Crichton*s  pupiI,'to  wHom  the  astonished  mas- 
ter, recollecting-  his  ranW,  immediately  pre- 
sented the  sword  with  every  apology  for  the 
opposition  which  he  had  made.  Instead  of 
accepting  the  generosity,  the  perfidious  prince 
buried  tne  sword  in  his  defenceless  bosom. 
His  death  was  universally  lamented  ;  the  peo- 
ple of  Mantua  mourned  for  him  three-fourths 
of  a  year,  and  his  picture  appeared  in  the 
cbamhers  and  houses  of  every  Italian.  To 
the  character  already  given,  it  may  be  added, 
that  Crichton's  memory  was  universally  re- 
tentive, and  he  was  naturally  endowed  with 
Sreat  powers  for  declamation,  unexhausted 
uency  of  speech,  and  readiness  to  reply. 


PARENTS*DEPARTMENT. 


Tbe  Parentis  Trial* 

On  yonder  mead,  that  like  a  wiadlen  hkm 
Shines  in  the  clow  of  banven,  a  cherab  bojr 
Is  bounding,  pTaylui  as  the  breexe  new  ben. 
Light  as  the  beam  that  dances  by  bit  sideu 
Phaoiom  of  beauty,  with  his  tepid  locka 
Oieaming  hke  water  wreaths— a  iower  oflife^ 
To  whom  the  fairy  world  ia  fteah,  the  sky 
A  glory,  and  the  earth  one  hi^a  ddight  f 
Joy  ahaprd  his  brow,  and  pleasore  lolb  his  ey«^ 
Whfle  innocence,  (roin  oat  the  budding  lip, 
Darts  her  young  smiles  along  bis  ronnoed  dkeefc 
Orief  hath  not  dimmed  the  bnghtnesa  of  his  ~ 
Love  and  aflectioo  o'er  hun  spread  thek  wi 
And  Nature,  Mce  a  nurse,  attends  him  with 
tier  sweetei't  looks.    The  humming  bee  will 
From  out  the  flower,  nor  sting  bis  haby  hand  ; 
Tlie  birds  sin^  to  him  from  the  sonny  tree, 
And  suppiiantly  the  fierce-eyed  mastifflawiM 
Beneath  his  feet,  to  court  ihe  piayfid  toaoh. 

To  rise  all  rosy  A-om  the  arms  of  sleep, 
And,  like  the  sky-bird,  hail  the  bright  cheeked 
With  gleeful  son^r,  then  o'er  the  bteded  mcadi 
To  chnse  the  blne-wioged  butierfly,  or  pUy 
With  curly  btreams ;  or,  led  by  watchful  love. 
To  bear  the  cboms  of  the  troopuir  waves, 
When  the  young  breeses  laugh  them  into  life  ! 
Or  listen  to  the  mimic  ocean  roar 
Within  the  womb  of  ^plry  sea  shell  wove; 
From  sight  and  sound  to  catch  intense  deUghC, 
And  infant  gladness  horn  each  bappy  face; 
Thtse  are  the  guiielrss  duties  of  the  day: 
And  when  nt  length  reposing  evening  comesy 
Joy-wom,  he  nestles  in  the  wekome  ooueh, 
With  kisses  warm  upon  his  cheek,  to  dream 
Of  heaven,  till  OMmiog  wakes  him  to  the  world. 

The  scene  bath  changed  into  a  curtained  rooso. 
Where  mournful  glimroem  of  a  yellow  Mm 
Im  dreaming  on  the  walls !    Dim  eyed  aod  md^ 
And  dumb  with  agony,  two  parents  bend 
OVr  a  pale  image  in  the  coffin  laid, 
Their  infant  once,  the  laughing,  let  ping  boy, 
The  paragon  and  norsiing  of  their  souls ! 
Death  tooehed  him,  and  ihe  life  glow  fled  away. 
Swift  as  a  gay  hour's  fancy ;  frash  and  cold 
As  winter's  shadow,  with  his  eyelids  sealed, 
.{iike  violet  lips  at  eve,  he  lies  enrobed, 
An  offering  to  the  grave!  with  smiles  as  when 
Jt  winged  from  heaven,  bis  spirit  hath  retomed. 
To  lisp  its  hpUelujahs  with  the  choiis 
Of  sinless  babes,  m^peradised  above. 


RECIP£8. 

JITw  JB — -'#  (hke.--Thn:e  and  a  half  tumfaJera  of 
sugar,  hall  a  tumbler  of  butler,  one  tnmb  er  of  mirk,  a 
tea-spoontui  of  suda,  or  salsenitus,  put  in  the  miik  Mv 
tnmbiers  of  flour,  three  eggs,  the  whites  well  beat,  one 
lemo..  grated  in  the  sugar  and  the  juice  ^queesed  m  the 
yolks  while  heating. 

Generai  Wathtmglon's  Brealfast  Oxits.— SiA  into 
a  pan  1  lb.  of  flour,  and  put  into  the  middle  of  it  2  os. 
of  butter  warmed  in  a  pint  of  milk,  a  smsli  spoooiid 
of  salt,  3  well  beaten  eggs  and  3  table  spO(«foi»  of 
fresh  yeasT.  Mix  well  and  put  into  a  square  lie  psa 
greased  with  butter.    Cover  it,  and  set  in  a  warm 

glace,  hnd  when  very  light  bake  it  in  a  moderate  oven, 
end  it  to  Uble  hot,  and  eat  it  wiih  butter. 


4- 


Brock's  Momunent  is  to  be  rebuilt,  on 
the  heights  of  Queenstown,  at  a  cost  of 
aome  thirty  thousand  dollars,  of  which  Par. 
liament  is  expected  to  appropriate  a  large 
portion. 


Jhima*  SM^dw. 


Who  WWW  /#r  iham  t  7btf  an  With", 
dwwn  from  the  innnediaie  arenighi  of  tbeii 
ptUTHUe,  ftad  the  kindly  influaices  of  home. 
Th«r  ue  gathered  from  ib*  midil  of  the  wv- 
«■!  communities  where  ihey  have  dwelt, 
into  a  separate  community  of  their  own. 
Who  caTes  lor  them !  AJiy  we  who  has 
been  ioside  of  cotiefe  welts,  knows  they  can't 
or  don't  take  eart  of  themieivei.  Most  t^ 
them  are  yoang — some  of  them  »cry  youn^— 
lot  yoattg  to  be  at  college.  What  need  they 
have  of  the  oare  of  lome  one  wiser  than  ihey ! 
Where  shall  ihejrBnd  ill  It  would  be  easier 
for  one  who,  like  myself,  has  "been  at  col- 
lege," to  say  where  they  will  not  Bnd  it. 

They  ouent  lo  &ad  it  at  the  haods  of  their 
parenti.  Hare  yoti  sent  yonr  son  to  college? 
You  llave  sent  him  into  a  place  ahcunoing 
with  temptations.  You  ehoutd  not  lose  si^ht 
of  hiiB.  Voti  (hoald  pray  for  him.  You 
ahotild  inqturt  afler  him.  You  should  not  be 
•atiified  when  you  knaa  what  his  habiis  are: 
hiB  moral  habits  and  his  habits  of  study-  la- 
quire  of  some  one  who  knoiei — ask  of  some 
one  who  will  till  yati. 

They  ought  to  find  thfs  care  at  the  hands 
of  thtir  Profesiort.  They  do  Snd  it  at  the 
haitdsof  some  of  them.  Butnoiofall.  When 
I  was  at  coU«((e,  aad  Mill  impfsiieot,  never 
was  a  word  spoken  lo  me,  by  any  of  the  Fro- 
feaors,  on  the  subject  of  religion,  except  once, 
and  that  incidentally ;  about  my  habit  of 
study  but  once,  aod  tost  did  me  much  good ; 
■bom  my  moral  habits  never.  Ob,  how  I 
■vffsred  Ibr  such  a  lack  of  initruciioD !  From 
the  boiiom  of  my  heart,  I  pity  young  meu  at 
college,  if  ihey  are  treated  as  I  was.  There 
has  a  fact  come  lo  ray  knowledge  lately, 
which  has  awakened  anew  a  concern  I  hare 
long  felt  Ibr  young  men  at  college.  In  one  of 
these  colle^  there  are  sereral  mmistera  of 
the  goepel  m  the  Faculty — men  of  talents — 
tlofuenl  men.  But  nmte  of  them  prtaek  to  lk§ 
MudtnU.  "  How  is  that !"  you  ash  i  "  ia  there  ' 
■w  pmehing  at  college  ?"  Ob,  yes,  bat  it  is 
all  done  by  a  young  maii  just  graduated  from 
Ute  aeminary,  being  withm  the  vicinity,  and 
idredfor  thepurvoae  by  one  or  all  of  the  Pro- 
fwoTt.  Ah,  Mr.  Erfilor,  is  this  right  I  I 
'krtcHr  it  is  a  grief  to  many  of  the  studeais.  I 
know  that  many  who  have  bttn  students  arc 
dac^r  grieved — some  of  them  not  a  little  in- 
Affsant  at  it !  Is  it  harder,  some  of  them 
aal,  fot  a  miniater  who  has  the  duties  of  a 
Profeiior  in  collage  to  perfoTin,  lo  preach 
race  in  l&ree  or  four  weeks,  or  once  a  vteek  if 
necessary,  than  for  a  minister  with  the  dotiee 
of  Patter  to  perform,  lo  preach  ttnce  and 
Mr««  tima  a  week?  No  one  who  knows 
what  their  duties  respectively  are,  will  say 

I  cannot  bat  wonder  that  those  ministera  of 
the  gospel,  seeing  every  day  so  many  thought- 
less precious  young  men  around  them,  can 
help  Bpeeking  to  them,  at  least  once  a  week, 
of  the  lore  of  Christ— of  Ae  worth  of  reli- 


gion— of  the  danger  they  iie  in  from  the  < 
world— of  the  danger  they  are  eipoaed  to  J 
from  bell  I  ALintinTS. 

JTJVEKILE  DEPARTMENT. 

THC  BEART. 

How  many  of  our  counlrymen,  cTcn  at  e 
mAluie  age,  might  look  atailrawing  like  i 
the  following,  without  knowing  exactly  ) 
what  it  represmledl  How  msur  more  i 
would  be  unable  to  tuune  or  to  explain  the  ( 
ttfle  of  the  parts !  j 

The  human  heart,  which  is  here  repre-  ( 
tented,  is  a  complete  machine,  ezat»ly  adapt-  J 
ed  to  its  objects.      As  such  it  would   be  < 
thought,  by  the  ingenious,  well  worth  t 
tending  to,  even  if  its  objects  were  of  such  a  i 
nature  as  to  be  of  no  use.     A  few  years  ago 
a  new  kind  of  pump  was  invented,  rtrhich  it 
was  found  impossible  to  use,  because  the  J 
chambers  could  not  be  kept  air-tight.     Not-  ( 
withstanding  this,  the  ingenuity  of  the  plan  , 
was  admired,  and  men  of  intelligence  con-  ( 
versed  on  it  with  much  interest.    Hoirmuch  J 
then  might  we  expect  so  curious,  complex,  < 
and  powerful,  yet  compact  a  machine  ae  this,  i 
to  attract  atlrniion  and  excite  the  admiration  ; 
of  all,  especially  for  its  utility,  its  indispen- 
sable importance  to  every  one  of  the  hunuU] 
race,  at  every  instant  of  nis  eztsteDce  I 


Thn  heart  has  to  send  the  blood  in  t 

directions :  first,  into  the  lungs,  and  then  , 

through  tho  arteries,  to  every  other  paK  of  i 

the  wttok  frame.     When  we  wish  lo  drive  5 

water  through  a  passage  where  it  will  not  s 

flow  without  aid,  we  commfwily  use  a  forcing  ) 
pump.     Thai  machine  operates  by  pii 
ing  the  water  so  hard  as  to  drive  it  in  the 

rection  desired.     This  jscommooly  done  by  ^ 
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pushing  up  the  bottom  of  the  pipe  or  cham- 
ber which  contains  the  fluid,  by  means  of  a 
piston  sliding  into  it  Now  the  heart,  though 
so  small  as  it  is,  contains  two  forcing  piMvps, 
much  more  perfect  than  any  of  human  fab- 
rication, and  perfectly  adequate  to  the  labor 
assigned  to  it.  But  here  we  find  no  piston 
slidinc^  in  and  out,  and  requiring  considera- 
ble space  for  its  motion.  All  that  part  of  the 
common  forcing  pump  is  saved,  with  the 
room  it  would  have  occupied,  by  an  expedient 
to  which  man  cannot  resort.  The  sides  of  the 
chamber  which  hold  the  blood  are  forced  in 
by  a  strong  motion,  and  drive  out  the  vital 
fluid  with  great  force. 

Let  our  countrymen  learn  something  of 
the  human  frame,  and  there  will  be  fewer 
victims  of  quackery  and  fewer  quacks. 


Two  young  men  once  sailed  for  France, 
in  one  ship.  One  of  them  had  treated  the 
other  with  some  disdain  during  the  passage, 
because  he  was  the  son  of  a  rich  man,  while 
the  other  was  poor.  When  the  coast  of  Eu- 
rope appeared,  the  rich  one  saw  the  other 
standing  at  the  ship's  side,  with  pencil  in 
j^  hand,  making  sketches  of  the  singular  ob- 
jects which  presented  themselves  to  view. 
He  forgot  for  a  moment  his  contempt  for 
poverty,  and  began  to  beg  the  young  painter 
to  draw  him  a  few  pictures,  to  send  home  to 
his  friends.  "  Ah,"  replied  the  other,  "  I 
cannot  draw  well  enough.  I  have  never 
been  taught,  and  have  been  able  to  learn  only 
a  little  in  my  own  way."  "  If  I  could  draw 
as  well  as  you,"  exclaimed  the  wealthy 
youth,  '^  I  would  give  almost  anything  in 
the  world  I  " 

Every  young  man  can  thus  make  some 
amends  for  the  want  of  wealth,  if  he  has  it 
not,  by  acquiring  arts  so  pleasing  and  useful 
as  drawing.  There  are  but  two  things  pro- 
bably that  prevent  multitudes  from  becoming 
painters,  musicians,  and  even  sculptors: 
these  are  indolence,  and  a  want  of  confidence 
in  their  own  abilities. 


Discoveries  just  made  by  learned  men, — 
There  are  many  learned  men  in  different 
countries,  \^ho  take  great  pleasure  in  exam- 
ining thiofi^s  around  them,  to  learn  something 
that  they  do  not  know.  Some  of  them  look 
at  stones,  some  at  plants,  some  at  animals  ; 
and  you  could  not  do  them  a  greater  favor, 
even  if  you  be  a  little  child,  than  by  telling 
them  something  ne-v.  They  have  learned 
so  much  that  they  love  knowledge,  and  can 
see  there  is  a  good  deal  more  which  they 
have  not  found  out.  They  know  by  expen- 
.  ence  how  plessant  it  is  to  learn ;  uid,  to  get 


(■ 
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more  pleasure,  they  try  to  leam  more  and 
more.  Besides  this,  they  have  fnends  livho 
feel  as  they  do,  or  they  read  books  writteD  by 
such  men  ;  and  they  take  pleasure  in  letting 
them  know  when  they  find  any  thing  neiv'. 
If  they  live  at  a  distance,  they  sometiniea 
write  letters  to  them :  but  if  tney  are  near 
enough,  they  sometimes  agree  to  meet,  per- 
haps once  a  week  or  month,  and  thus  tney 
form  a  society  or  lyceum.  Such  meetings 
are  often  very  pleasant,  I  assure  you.  One 
brings  one  curious  thing,  and  another  an- 
other ;  everybody  asks  as  many  questions  as 
he  pleases ;  and  all  return  home  feeling' 
richer  in  knowledge,  in  friendship  for  each 
other,  and  in  respect  for  themselves. 

But  there  is  another  thing  which  such 
learned  men  often  do,  which  is  of  great  im- 
portance  to  us.  They  have  their  discoTe- 
lies  printed.  If  any  of  my  readers  do  not 
know  the  magazines  and  books  they  hare 
published  it  is  time  they  did  ;  at  least  yon 
ought  to  know  the  names  bf^  some  of  the 
learned  societies  by  which  they  are  publish- 
ed. I  will  begin  to  tell  you  of  some  of 
these  in  the  next  number. 


THB  FIRST  CRIMB. 

The  first  incident  which  I  can  recal,  pre- 
sents me  very  much  in  the  situation  of  £ve 
when  she  grasped  the  forbidden  fruit.  It 
was  a  day  for  company,  and  preparations 
were  made,  while  they  were  in  the  ^  sitting 
room"  below  to  please  the  appetite.  The 
table  was  bountifully  spread  m  the  upper- 
room,  and  while  all  were  absent, a  youngster, 
who  was  older  than  myself  reasoned  me  into 
a  belief  that  it  would  not  be  wrong  to  take 
for  him  some  of  the  tempting  cake;  It 
would  be  wrong,  so  the  argument  ran,  for 
me  to  take  the  cake  for  my  own  eating,  but 
to  be  kind  and  generous  to  him  would  be 
iaXx  and  honorable. 

Impulse  betrayed  me.  I  knew  that  I 
should  have  some  given  when  the  '  compa- 
ny' were  supped,  but  he  would  then  be  gone  ,* 
aind  so  thought  I,  here  goes  to  make  equal, 
but  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  were 
examined,  and  the  impression  made  on  my 
heart  by  the  mode  of  cure  adopted,  is  now 
grateful.  1  know  not  what  was  done,  but  I 
see  the  look  that  was  bent  upon  me.  I 
learned  to  be  just  before  being  generous. 
Too  many  are  apt  to  speak  of  ^  crushing  all 
offences  in  the  bud,'  as  though  the  first  crime 
should  meet  with  a  severity  that  would  never 
be  forgotten.  Better,  far  better,  that  it  shouki 
meet  with  a  kindness  that  will  never  fade 
from  the  memory.  The  latter  unlike  the 
former  does  not  wake  up  the  antagonism  in 


^ 
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the  hevty  spiioging  from  a  consciousness 
that  the  worst  has  been  feared  by  the  parent 
hi  his  case.  You  most  keep  the  conscience 
of  the  child  on  your  side,  lif  you  would  be 
successful  in  doing  him  good.  Tou  must 
not  80  act  as  to  leave  him  brooding  over  the 
thought  that  he  has  been  wronged — that  he 
did  indeed  merit  punishment,  but  not  such 
severity ;  that  he  did  indeed  fall  before  temp- 
tation, but  yet  some  trust  ought  to  be  exer- 
cised toward  him  for  the  future. 

Undue  severity  often  throws  a  child  into 
an  antagonistic  position,  in  which  he  cannot 
be  made  to  feel  his  own  guiltiness.  He 
labors  to  find  apologies  for  his  conduct, 
whereas,  by  kind  treatment,  he  would  be  in- 
clined to  be  severe  upon  himself.  Look  for 
the  good  to  be  found,  and  keep  that  active,  is 
the  motto  for  every  one  who  would  unfold 
the  best  character  m  a  child.  As  gently  as 
a  mote  is  extracted  from  the  eye,  should  be 
the  attempt  to  remove  the  first  moral  defect 
in  the  character  of  a  child.  Clearly  mani- 
fested love  should  deal  with  the  first  crime. 

Selected, 


NEWS  AND  MISCELLANIES. 


)  The  Hon.  James  E.  Polk  was  inaugurated 
»  Ptesideot  of  the  United  States,  on  the  4th  inst. 
in  the  presence  of  a  great  concoarse  of  spec- 
tators. A  spacious  platform  was  erected  on 
the  eastern  front  of^the  capitol,  where  the 
usual  eeremooies  look  place. 

The  new  cabinet,  it  is  reported,  will  be 
>   formed  as  follows : 

James  Buchanan,  Secretary  of  State. 
George  Bancroft,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Benj.  F.  Butler,  Secretary  of  War. 
John  Y.  Mason,  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
Robt.  J.  Walker,  Attorney  General. 


Texas  Admitted  into  the  Union, — Congress 
has  passed  the  joint  bill  fiX  the  admission  of 
T«xas,  with  amendments. 

Oregon. — The  Senate  have  refused  to  act 
upon  tne  Oregon  Bill,  by  a  vote  of  23  to  21. 

UmTEn  States  aivd  China. — Congress  have 
made  an  appropriation  for  a  Resident  Com- 
missioner in  China,  instead  of  a  Full  Comr 
missioner. 

CvEions  Accession  to  a  Zoological  Col- 
lection.— The  Edinburgh  Evening  Post  re- 
cords the  following : 

**  We  hare  often  recorded  the  liberality  of 
individuals  in  presenting  animals  to  our  Zoo- 
lofficai  Grardens,  but  it  has  never  hitherto 
£ifien  to  our  lot  to  make  public  an  act  of  pre- 
sentation on  the  pare  of  the  animal  itself. 
Singular  as  it  may  appear,  however,  we  have 
I  now  to  record  such  a  circumstance.  On  Sun- 
day evening  last,  the  keepers  of  the  garden. 


in  making  their  rounds,  were  very  much  sur- 
prised^ to  observe  a  large  bird  suddenlv  fly 
down  into  the  pond  where  the  water  fowl  are 
located ;  and,  on  looking  at  it,  they  found  it 
to  be  a  stranger  to  the  pmce.  Thev  soon  cap- 
tured the  bird,  which  proved  to  be  the  Hooper, 
or  Wild  Swan — a  species  very  rarely  seen  in 
this  quarter,  and  of  which  the  gardens  were 
just  in  want.  This  relf-presented  specimen 
seems  to  be  quite  reconciled  to  its  new  domi- 
cile, and  may  be  seen  by  the  curious,  enjoying 
itself  with  its  fellow-captives  in  the  pond." 

Atmosfhebig  Railways. — Mr.  Pilbrow,  of 
London,  has  made  an  improvement  in  the  at- 
moepheric  railways,  by  placing  spindles  in 
the  tube,  which  move  racks  that  work  upon 
other  spindles  above  and  move  the  carriages. 
It  prevents  leakage. 

laiMENSB  Stonb.-— At  the  Peckforton  quar- 
ries, Cheshire,  an  immense  stone  has  been 
raised  in  the  quarry  belonffin^  to  Mr.  Tolle- 
macee.  It  was  fifty-four  feet  long,  eight  feet 
six  inches  wide,  and  five  deep.  It  was  cut  up 
in  blocks,  for  the  baronial  castle  now  in  course 
of  erection  by  Mr.  Tollemache,  at  Beeston. 

liacoulcs* 

There  should  be  clamor  where  there  is  ah 
abuse.  The  alarm-bell  dismrbs  the  inhabit- 
ants, but  it  also  saves  them  from  being  burat 
in  their  beds. 

Our  frail  bodies  are  tottering  habitations ; 
every  beat  of  the  heart  is  a  rap  at  the. door  to 
tell  us  of  our  danger. 

Men  are  somewhat  like  trees  not  ooly  will 
they  bear  transplaniine,  but  they  profit  by  it 

Ino  one  loves  to  tell  a  tale  <n  scandal,  ex- 
cept to  him  who  loves  to  hear  it 

Set  a  value  on  the  smallest  morsel  of  know- 
ledge.   Such  are  the  dust  of  diamonds. 

Getting  in  debt  without  intending  to  pay,  is 
an  improvement  on  stealing. 

He  that  shows  bis  passion,  tells  his  enemy 
where  to  hit  him. 

Mind,  and  not  mammon,  makes  the  man. 

Hope  is  the  prophet  of  youth. 

There  are  only  three  ways  to  get  out  of  a 
quarrel— write  out,  fieht  out,  or  back  out ; 
but  the  best  way  is  to  keep  out 

Parents  should  not  show  unequal  love  for 
their  children,  as  they  make  one  proud,  the 
other  envious,  and  both  fools. 

Reason  loses  the  race,  if  it  sits  in  medita^ 
tion  on  the  fence  while  competition  rushes  by. 

A  drone  should  be  as  rare  in  society  as  m 
a  hive  of  bees,  and  almost  deserves  to  be 
treated  the  same. 

Bitter  and  useless  experience  is  too  little 
for  the  mind,  but  too  much  for  the  heart. 


[HT*  The  American  Penny  Magazine  ap- 
pears this  day  in  a  much  improved  style,  on 
very  handsome  paper,  as  the  demand  is  great 
and  many  of  our  subscribers  wish  to  preserve 
and  bind  it  at  the  end  of  the  year.  It  will 
hereaAer  be  stereotyped. 


'^.r^'j^^  .^ 
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[The  Ibllowiof  extracts  m^j  amuse  the  coaimom 
reader,  bat  we  suspect  ihey  will  awaken  saluUiy  re< 
fleeiioBs  in  tho  minda  of  those  who  are  old  enough  to 
remember  the  trials,  aaxicties,  and  agitations  of  the 
war  of-'  1813>  and  the  joyfiil  rebet  broufrht  by  the  peeoe 
of  1814.    Many,  w^  trust,  will  be  ledly  to  lay  wiik 

WELCOMES  TO  PEACE 

Sxtraeted  from  an  old  Nowtpap^r  Scrap-hook, 

HYMN. 

Ou  the  Restoration  of  Peace* 

God  of  the  Universe!  to  Thee  we  raise 
The  sacred  stjng  of  gratitude  and  praise ; 
*Tis  thine  to  bid  the  martitil  clarion  cease, 
And  soothe  the  world  With  dulcet  notes  of  Peace. 

From  orient  skies,  blest  harbinger  of  day, 
Behold  the  cheering  beam,  the  halcyon  ray ! 
Exulting  nations  catch  the  lig<it  divme, 
And  round  their  spears  che  peacefnl  o^'Vt  twilie. 

While  in  sweet  concert  oVr  Brittannta's  plauis, 
Celestial  voices  carol  joyous  atraios, 
New  glories  cluster  round  Columbia's  nnmf*— 
Last  bom  of  Time,  and  dearest  heir  of  Fame ! 

Thrice  welcome,  Peace !  h»*re  fix  thy  UsCiog  seat, 
Here  bid  thy  sraiUng  sister  Virtues  meet ! 
Their  silver  harps  let  angel  choirs  employ, 
And  Heaven  and  £  irih  unite  in  songs  of  joy ! 

«— — 1«  III         r    I       ■ 

To  Peace 

Peace!  wbom  each  heaven  inspired  muM 
With  raptnre  hails— with  ardor  wooes ; 
Without  whose  smile  the  listless  roves 
The  dreary  fields  and  lonely  groves — 
Return !  lor  now  I  feel  thee  stand, 
Yi  t  lmg*riaf  on  ihe  sea«girt  s^raod; 
Estnrn  .e«oe  more !  eaoh  patriot  bratsi 
ShaU  greet  lliee  still,  a  welcome  gvatL 


IPeaise. 


Oh.  Peace !  tfioo  source  and  soni  of  social  life, 
Bsttesnh  wItMc  cann  msptring  inflneuee 
Science  his  views  talait^ea^  Aft  reflnaa. 
And  awelhng  Commesoe  opens  all  her  parti : 
B*est  be  the  man  divine  Who  ^ivea  ua  tnee. 
Who  bids  the  trumpet  hush  his  horrid  clangi 
Nor  blow  the  giddy  nations  into  rage : 
Who  sheathes  th««mufderon»  Mitde,  Ifaeil 
Inti  cho  w)pU  ^iied  araiery  returaa ; 
And  eF«ry  vigor  from  the  work  ofOeatli 
To  grateful  indi'st-y  converting,  makes 
The  Country  flourish  and  the  City  smile. 
Nor  Meat  tX  home  alone^-^his  pmlse  shall  fly 
Fat  «•  the  mmi  roNs  eo  diffbsive  day. 
Far  as  the  breeze  nan  blow  the  gifts  of  Peaoe^ 
Till  all  the  hi^py  nalious  catch  tte  aoogr. 


The  Retora  of  Peaea. 

Janus  bas  »hut  his  temple  door, 
And  bellowing  Mara  luts  ceaseo  to  roar; 
Sweet  Peace  aialks  forth  with  olive  wand ; 
Comaeroe  walks  with  her,  hand  in  baad. 

SONG. 

Tuui— '*  Then  was  a  little  mofi^  and  Mb  wo9*d  m 

little  maid?* 

Let  the  Quakers  litl  their  voice. 
And  the  husbandmen  rejoice. 
And  the  Utile  turtle-doves  begin  to  ooo ; 
For  War  has  blown  his  blast. 


And  his  agony  is  past, 

And  Both£iv  now  remaiBS  bat  «> 


Oh !  what  shall  beooma 

Of  the  drummer  and  his  drtiikli 

Aad  tbe  shriU  little  soqg  of  iIm 

The  epaulets  of  gold 

And  the  buttons  roust  be  sold, 

And  the  warrior  give  over  his 

The  fishes  of  the  sea 
Shall  no  more  db'urbed  6e 
By  the  red  aililleryls  loar ; 
Nor  the  liitle  necioes  rea 
Pjom  the  muKle  of  the  gna, 
While  the  smoke  curls  ovarthe 


No  longer  on  jwade 
Shall  each  Major  of  Brigade 
Ride  his  war-horse  snorting  ' 
But  tbe  Ora^ee  and  the  Loves 
Shall  yoke  their  swans  aad  dovea 
To  fhe  car  of  Peace  and  of  Fame. 

No  killing  shall  there  be 

On  the  land  or  ihe  s-'a, 

Save  tbe  killing  of  old  father  Ttnia ; 

And  (he  ball  that  vrould  him  hit 

Most  be  fired  by  a  Wit, 

And  Beamy  must  load  and  prime. 

Let  the  Tallow-chandlers  giin, 

And  tbe  noisy  men  of  tin. 

Take  an  ezim  drink  to  tbe  Peaaa^ 

For  each  his  penny  turns. 

While  f^r  him  the  city  bums. 

And  the  streets  are  a  deluge  of  grease. 
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THE    CITY   OP   THE   DEAD. 


Tb«  Necropolis  .of  Tbebes  it  one  of  the 
many  tnteiesimg  scenes  embraced  within  the 
ezleanve  aod  apparently  baneo  landscape 

Eseryed  in  the  frontispiece  oT  (he  last  oum- 
of  the  Penny  Magazine;  (««  page  65;) 
and  we  would  recommend  to  the  reader  oc- 
casionally [Q  recur  to  that  picture,  and<  make 
tome  efione  to  impress  upon  his  mind  the 
Ifsding  points  of  Eeyptian  geography  and  his> 
lory  whicb,  naturally  enough,  connect  them- 
aelres  with  that  conuoaniliiig  view. 

jlj^en  Egypt  is  inentioneil,  let  the  fancy 
place  iuelfiipon  the  heighla  above  Cairo, 
and  cast  a  survey  around.  There  in  the  lati- 
tude of  30°  north,  a  reiroapect  of  about  100 
miles  overlooks  the  fertile  Delta,  intersected 
bjthe  sereo  mouths  of  the  Nile,  and  bounded 
North  hy  the  Meditierraneau  shore,  where 
in  lurn,  have  landed  the  galleys  of  Greece, 
Rome  and  her  barbarous  conquerors,  the 
tqnadrons  of  the  Turks  and  the  Crusaders 
and  the  fleets  of  France  and  England,  the 
two  latter  having  there  maintained  one  of 
their  most  decisive  coaQicts. 

Do  we  read  of  a  journey  to  or  from  the 
Holy  land,  either  in  ancient  or  in  modern 
time?  Yonder,  eastward,  is  the  camel  path 
trodden  by  Abraham,  Joseph,  his  brethren, 
and  his  father,  by  Moses  at  the  bead  of  ibeii 
nomerous  descendants,  by  Pharoah  and  his 


horsea  in  their  parauit,  by  Itxoboktu  when 
he  went  to  dividis  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  by 
Jeremiah  who  fled  with  the  capiiviiy,  by  the 
Savior,  when  saved  from  Herod  by  the  liigbt 
into  ECTiit,  and  by  nnmerous  companies 
and  individoals  since,  which  none  hut  the 
well  read  atndeni  of  history  can  pret«id  to 
name  in  their  order.  {See  EoUnton's  Biblical 
Rutarchei,  Vol.  I.  for  a  minute  description 
of  the  desert, 'and  the  names,  dates  and  ohier-. 
vaiions  of  distinguished  travellers  in  ii,> 

Turning  tbe  eye  once  more  lowards  the 
south,  and  looki^  up  the  Nile,  the  city  of 
Thebes  lies  far  on  upon  the  nluin,  and  near  it 
its  ancient  cemetry,  now  called  ijie  Ne«iop> 
lis— the  city  of  it*  dead. 

Beternng  ooce  more  to  (he  view  on  the 
first  page  of  our'jast  number,  <p.  65,)  we  will 
insert  a  few  extracts  CromPt.Clarke's  Travels, 
(Vol.  iii.  chap.  3.)  They  are  so  minute  and 
lively,  that  the  perusal  may  be  cooHidered  aa 
afiordino;  the  reader  an  advantage  inferior 
only  to  the  sight  of  a  targe  panoramic  picture 
taken  from  the  spot.  We  fancy  ourselvea 
ttaading  beside  the  writer,  who  viewed  th» 
extensive  scene  in  the  month  of  August,  1798, 
while  tbe  British  army  held  possession  of  the 
country,  after  their  victory  over  the  French 
had  placed  it  in  their  power. 

He  remarks  that  the  spot  on  which  b* 
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stood'  was  occnpfed  at  a  very  early  period. 
He  says, "  Loi^  before  the  fonndatioD,  eyenof 
the  Egyptian  Babylon,  an  establishment  had 
taken  place  upon  the  spot.  The  situation  of 
the  citadel  of  Cairo,  corresponds  with  the  lo- 
cality of  a  city  almost  as  old  as  Memphis. 
The  district  in  which  it  stands  was  the  land 
of  Goshen,  or  Rameses  of  Scripture,  assigned 
by  Joseph  unto  his  father  and  his  brethren, 
that  they  might  be  near  to  the  seat  of  th« 
Egyptian  kings*  Their  first  settlement  was 
in  theeame  territory,  at  Ok,  the  Bethsheuesh 
of  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  both  of  which 
names  are  r^idcred,  in  the  Septuagint,  Heli- 
OPOLTS ;  but  in  their  departure,  according  to 
Josephns,  they  "passed  by  the  ruins  of  a  city 
called  Letopolist  upon  the  side  of  which  Cam- 
bysea  afterwards  erected  the  Egyptian  Baby" 
Ion* 

Among  all  the  sights  which  this  extraordi- 
nary  country  presents  to  the  eyes  of  a  Euro- 
pean trareller,  there  is  nothing  more  novel 
than  the  view  of  objects  beheld  from  the  cita- 
del. A  very  considerable  district,  whether 
the  spectator  regard  the  east  or  the  south,  is 
distinguished  by  one  uniform  bufif  color.  To- 
wards the  north,  this  color  is  opposed  by  the 
most  vivid  green  that  imagination  can  con^ 
ceive;  covering  all  the  Delta.  Ujpon  the 
west  are  seen  the  pvramids,  reflectmg  the 
8un>i  beams,  and  as  white  as  snow.  In  order 
'that  the  reader  ma^  comprehend  the  exact 
situation  of  all  that  is  seen  from  hance,  thia 
chapter  may  conclude  by  a  detail  of  the  rela- 
tive position  of  the  different  objects,  as  they 
were  observed  by  a  mariners  compass.  This 
mode  of  deacription  was  frequently  used  by 
the  celebrate^  Wheler,  in  the  accotmt  he  vuh- 
liahed  of  hia  travels  in  Greece ;  and  It  will  be 
OGQasionally  adopted  in  the  remaining  chap- 
ten  of  this  section. 

VIEW  FROM  THB  CITAttEL  OP  CAIBO. 

Hast, — A  very  unusual  and  striking  specta- 
cle;  all  the  landscapes  being  of  a  buff,  or 
or  bright  stone  color;  and  the  numerous 
buildings  in  view  having  the  hue  of  the 
plaina  on  which  they  stand.  In  the  distance 
13  an  arid  desert,  without  a  single  mark  of 
vegetation.  Nearer  to  the  eye  appear  im- 
mense heaps  of  sand,  the  obelisk  of  Heliopo 
lis,  and  the  stately  mosques,  minarets,  and 
aepulchrea,  belonging  to  a  cemetry  of  the  ca- 
liphs in  a  suburb  of  Cairo,  called  Belade^n" 
san;  a  place  crowded  with  buildings  of  a 
singular  form. 

Soxdh'easU — Hills  and  broken  mounds,  dis- 
posed in  vast  masses,  with  ver^ great  grandeur. 

South. — ^A  grand  scene  ox  desolation ;  the 
same  buff  color  prevailing  over  every  object. 
In  the  fore-ground  are  the  lofty  quarries  of 
Mount  Mokatam,  with  ruined  castles,  mould- 
ering domes,  and  the  remains  of  other  edifices, 
above,  below,  and  stretchinj^  beneath  the 
heights,  far  into  the  plain.  More  distant,  ap- 
pear the  mountains  of  Upper  Egypt,  flanking 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  NUe,  and  a  wide,  misty 
view  of  the  Said* 


Sauth^st  and  West. — ^Immediately  "b^ 
neath  the  eye  is  seen  the  aqednct,  supported 
by  arches,  and  eztendin|^  two  miles  in  length* 
from  the  Nile  to  the  citadel;  together  with 
mosqueis,' minarets,  and  immense  hea|»  of 
sand.  But  the  grand  object  viewed  in  thia  di- 
rection, is  the  Nile  itself.  At  this  time,  hav- 
ing attained  its  greatest  eleyation,  extending 
over  a  wide  surface,  and  flowing  with  a  great 
rapidity,  it  appeared  covered  with  barges  be- 
longing to  the  army,  and  the  vario&a  veaaels 
of  the  country,  spreading  their  enormoaa 
sails  on  every  part  of  it.  The  ruins  of  Old 
Cairo,  the  Island  and  groves  ol  Rhonda,  en- 
rich this  fine  prospect.  Beyond  the  river  ap* 
pears  the  town  of  Djiza,  amidst  the  most 
beautiful  ^oves  of  sycamore,  fig  and  palm 
trees;  still  more  remote,  the  pyramids  of 
Djiza  and  Saccara;  and,  beyond  these,  the 
great  Lybian  Desert,  extendmg  to  the  otmost 
verge  of  the  visible  horizon ;  a  vast  ocean  of 
sand. 

Northwest,  and  North, — The  green  plains 
of  the  Delta  occiipv  all  the  distant  perspective 
in  this  direction,  like  so  many  islands,  covered 
with  groves  and  gardens,  and  adorned  with 
white  edifices ;  among  these  the  djerms,  can- 
jas,  and  other  beautifal  boats  of  the  Nile,  are 
seen  sailing. 

North-east, — The  whole  city  of  Cairo,  ex- 
tending from  the  north  towards  the  north-east, 
and  surrounded,  in  the  latter  direction,  by 
heaps  of  sand.  Immediatelv  beneath  the 
spectator,  is  seen  a  grand  and  gloomy  struc- 
ture, called  The  Mosque  of  Sultan  Hassan^ 
standing  close  to  one  of  two  lakes,  which  ap- 
pear among  the  crowded  buildines  of  the  city. 

Such  is  the  surprising  and  highly  diverai- 
fied  view  from  the  citadel  of  Grand  Cairo. 
It  will  not  be  too  much  to  affirm  of  this  ex- 
traordinary ijrospect,  that  a  scene  more  pow;- 
erfully  affecting  the  mind,  by  the  singularity 
of  its  association,  is  not  elsewhere  contained 
within  any  scope  of  human  d[>servation ;  a 
profusion  of  nature,  amidst  her  most  awful 
privation;  a  disciplined  army,  encamped 
amidst  lawless  banditti ;  British  pavilions, 
and  Bedouin  tents:  luxurious  gardens,  and 
barren  deserts;  .the  pyramid  and  the  mosque  ; 
the  obelisk  and  the  minaret;  thesubliitttt 
monuments  of  human  industry^  amidst  mould* 
ering  relics  of  Saracenic  power.'* 

Let  us,  at  this  stage  ot  our  reflections,  stop 
a  moment  to  form  in  our  minds  some  ideas  of 
the  actual  state  of  things  in  ancient  Egypt ; 
and  first  of  the  nature  of  their  religious  ays* 
tern,  and  the  influence  which  it  exerted  upon 
their  social  and  intellectual  condition.  lUre 
we  see  a  just  and  happy  exhibition,  very  com* 
mon  in  those  times,  when  the  now  ruinoos 
edifices  were  in  a  state  of  perfection,  and  de- 
voted to  their  uses  for  which  they  were 
erected.  Our  countrymen  Dr.  Jones,  in  his 
valuable  and  interesting  volume  of  Travels 
in  Egypt  and  Syria,  published  a  few  years 
siiice,  firives  us  the  following  original,  and 
spiritecT  i^etch  of  what  must  have  been  fa- 
miliar to  many  a  successiTe  generation  of 
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;    thrtM<^iro«s  penrfe,  ta  iBims  which  do     ;     ation  of  an  and»i  Eyyptiin  it^<««  feni- 
,    crtdrt  to  hM  rMding.  hw  chn«»n  tMie,  md    J    Tml.  when  tha  now  rainons  temHeiirer.m  > 

,        Thii  pnnt  offe«  a  pretty  conect  rapmm-     \     was  pnwiiBed,  for  which  th^  were  efwml. 


L  pntAHIS  AKB  TEHPLB  KBRTOSEB. 


I   The  following  jtwt  tni  uiimated  description 

of  Mieh  m  scene  we  copy  from  Dr.  Jones's 

boob,  p.  41. 

"  There  was  somethiog  pteasiog  in  being 

,   made  to  get  onr  first  impressions  of  fhia  an- 

I   ami  rAgion  bj  moonlight.    We  were  now 

Udid  tlw  acenes  of  the  earUest  grandeur  of 

Bnpt.    On  one  side  of  us,  aad  but  a  few 

miles  distant,  bad  once  stood  the  great  city 

I   of  Heliopolii ;  and  on  the  otbor  Merof^is. 

Dim  land  of'shadows  and  nfsterjr,  the  pall 

of  death  halh  been  Isid  upon  thee;  bnc  in- 

'   stead  of  concealiag,  it  only  makes  thy  fea- 

I   ittres  more  solemn  and  more  awful.    ' 

What  a  scene  of  life  and  bustle  was  <uce 
'    npon  this  now  silent  plain. 

Ha  \  ibis  is  Memphis !  And  see  how  it 
itrelches  across,  and  coreis  all  the  plain. 
;  Towering  aloft,  is  many  a  grave  but  magnifl- 
!  cent  temple;  there  stretches  the  deep  sha- 
'  dowed  and  interminabte  cotonade ;  here 
;  frowns  the  massive  tower  for  defence ;  and 
lies  concealed  the  luxurious  bower 
'  of  the  gay.  DwelUnes  of  the  simple  and  the 
I  astute,  the  noble  and  the  lowly  serf  stretch 
.  sTOnnd,  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  and  connt- 
'  less  multitudes  flock  along  thy  streets;  while 
!  here,  closer  to  us,  in  the  dty  of  mummies, 
,  lie  an  equally  countless  number  In  the  sear* 
I  menis  of  the  craTe.  City  of  many  centn- 
I  ries  and  of  stalely  grendenr,  we  vield  thee 
,  the  rererence— 'but  what  noise  is  tnat?  The 
I  buzz  of  the  multitude  has  suddenly  changed, 
I  and  now  comes  the  sound  of  wailmg  on  the 
>  ear;  and  mark,  how  it  iucTeaseo  in  mtensity, 
'  mi  spreads ;  and  now  all  the  land  is  filled 
J  wirh  woe.    The  cause — I  have  it  now— their 


god  Apis  is  dead.    A  whit«  bull,  fed  solemn- 
ly aad  reTormtty  in  tfaeir  temples,  and  .to 
which  all  the  land  bowed  down  id  wouhip,    ' 
has  sndctenly  expired,  and  the  bouMs  are  all    | 
filled  with  alarm  and  woe.    Aad  here  eoaua 
a  long  proceasian,  sweepng  onward  Sma  <mc    ' 
of  the  gate* ;  these,  loo,  sre  mowneia,  a»d 
they  seem  touched  with  even  deeper  grie£ 
They  arc  carrying  a  dosen  singed  etia  to  the 
place  for  solemn  emWImiag,  pnriMM  to  m- 
tenmeni,  with  saued  rites. 
.  These    anioials    had   been  ihtit  peculiar 
household  eads,  and  were  kept  in  a  sacred 
edifioe,  well  fed  and  carefully  i«ided;  but  the 
building  took  fire,  en  which  the  alarmed 
worshippers  rushed  into  the  flames,  regardlna    ', 
of  themselves,  and  deairoas  only  of  earica- 
tiug  their  ffods.    But  ihe  bewildered  aaimsis 
isi  their  fright  escapad  baek  to  the  fir«,  and    , 
mnnbers  were  bami   lo  death ;  and  the  pitn    < 
cession  is  now  cBrryiag  their  bodies  to  baea*   \ 
balmed.      And  there  is  another  praeesden 
passing  onward  along  the  streets ;  they  canV' 
m  SDlema  state  a  di^,  their  god,  now  dead, 
and  wluob  Ibey  are  transparting  to  &e  place 
fbr  sacred  washing,  prepsTaiory  to  its  reuooral 
in  state  to  ihe  ciiy  of  Busiris  for  tutermeni. 
Here,  from  oni  ihewster  gale.coDies  another    i 
crowd  in  the  habiliments  of  woei  and  with    ' 
aouods  of  grief.    They  are  iransporliDg,  per-   \ 
baps,  a  great  benefacior  to  tbeir  city,  someone    < 
whose  bounties  fasTe  flowed  largely  upon  the 
poor,  for  such  the mouraers  seem  lo  beF  No! 
these  are  two  companies,  one  caiTying  a  dead 
shrew-mouse,  and  the  uther  a  dead  hawk, 
W  the  place  tf  SBcred  burial.    But  see,  here 
comes  a  couple  ef  hogs,  hooted  at  and  be- 
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wUdered ;  and  mark  the  alann  of  the  moum- 
ers  as  the  animals  become  entangled  among 
their  ranks;  and  see  how  they  rush  no  the 
river,  and  with  their  clothes  on»  plonge  in  to 
cleanse  their  souls  from  the  pollution  caused 
by  the  swinish  contact.* 

Ancient  Memphis !  our  spell  has  been  too 
potent,  and  wrought  too  effectually  for  the. 
safety  of  our  enthusiasm ;  and  so  we  bid  thee 

good  night.    Thou  art  "wtell  where  thou  art — 
Lid  low  in  the  dust  and  almost  forgotten." 

«  That  this  is  not  aa  overdrawn  picture  of  Egypdan 
■opeistitioiis  see  the  proob  ia  Herodotus,  £alerpe. 

Vefetable  Boantiefl  of  Soutli  AiHcau 

From  **  Portraits  of  the  Game  and  Wild  Ani» 
mals  of  Southern  Africa^  delineated  from 
Life  in  their  Native  Haunts  during  a  hunt- 
ing Expedition  from  the  Cape  Colony  as  far 
as  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn,  in  1836  and 
1837,  with  Sketches  of  the  Field  Sports, 
by  Migor  Sir  William  Comwallis  ILsuris, 
drawn  on  stone  by  Frank  Howard.    Lon- 
don :  Pelham  Richardson.  1844." . 
'*  At  every  step  we  take,  what  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  gay  flowers  rear 
their  lovely  heads  around  us !    Of  a  surety 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  botanist  has  not  painted 
the  wonders  of  these  regions  in  colors  more 
brilliant  than  they  deserve ;  for  Africa  is  the 
mother  of  the  most  magnificent  exotics  that 
grace  the  green-houses  of  Europe.     Turn 
where  we  will,  some  new  plant  discovers 
itself  to  the  admiring  gaze,  and  every  barren 
rof^  being  deoorated  with  some  large  and 
showy  blossom,  it  can  be  no  exaj^geration  to 
compare  the  country  to  a  botanical  garden, 
•left  m  a  state  of  nature. 

<'  The  regal  Protea,  for  whose  beauties  we 
have  from  childhood  entertained  an  almost 
instinctive  respect,  here  blossoms  spontanea 
ously  on  ev^ y  side,  the  buzzinff  host  of  bees, 
beetles,  and  other  parasites  by  which  its 
choice  sheets  are  surrounded,  being  oAen 
joined  bv  the  tiny  humming-bird,  herself 
scarcely  larger  than  a  butterfly,  who  perches 
OB  the  edge  of  a  broad  flower,  and  darts  her 
tubular  tongue  into  the  chalice. 

^But  the  bulbulous  plants  must  be  consid- 
ered to  form  the  moat  chamctevistic  class : 
and  19.  no  region  of  the  globe  are  they  to  be 
found  so  numerous,  so  varied,  or  so  boiuti' 
ful.  To  the  brilliant  and  sweetHimeilingZrio, 
and  to  the  superb  species  of  the  iris,  here  is 
no  end ;  the  morell,  the  coin-flag,  the  ama- 
ryllis»  the  hamanthua,  and  pancratium,  being 
countless  as  the  sands  upon  the  sea-shore. 
After  the  autumnal  rains  their  gaudy  flowers, 
mixed  with  those  of  the  brilliant  orcnidie,  im- 
part life  and  beauty,  for  a  brief  season,  to  the 
most  sandy  wastes,  and  covering  alike  the 
meadows  and  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  are 
succeeded  by  the  gnaphalium,  the  xeranthe- 
mum,  and  a  whole  train  of  everlasting 
which  display  their  red,  blue,  or  silky  white 
flowers  among  a  host  of  scented  geraniums* 
flourishing  like  so  many,  weeds. 


"  Even  in  the  midst  of  stony  deserts  ariq^  a 
variety  of  aloes  and  other  fl«»hy  plants — the 
stapelia,  or  carrion-flower,  with  square,  soo- 
culous,  leafless  stems,  and  flowers  resembling 
star-fish,  forming  a  numerous  and  highly  ex- 
centric  genus,  in  odor  so  nearly  allied  to  pu- 
trescent animal  matter,  that  insects  are  fre- 
quently induced  to  deposit  their  larvae  there- 
on. The  brilliant  mesanbryanthemum,  or  fig 
marigold,  comprising  another  genus  almost 
pecuuar  to  South  idrica,  extends  to  nearly 
three  hundred  species — and  whil^  they  poe- 
sess  a  ma^zine  of  juices,  which  enables  them 
to  bear  without  shrinking  a  long  privation  of 
moisture,  their  roots  are  admiimbly  calculated 
to  fix  the  loose  shifting  sand  which  form  the 
superfices  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  soiL 
But  amid  this  gay  and  motley  assemblage, 
the  heaths,  whether  in  number  or  in  beauty, 
stand  confessedly  unrivalled.  Nature  has  ex- 
tended that  elegant  shrub  to  almost  every  soil 
and  situation— the  marsh,  the  river  brink,  the 
richest  loam,  and  the  barest  mural  clifi',  being 

alike 

<  £mpmpled  with  the  heather*!  dye.' 

"Upwards  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  dis- 
tinct species  exist,  nor  is  the  form  of  their 
flowers  less  diversified  than  are  their  varied 
hues.  Cup-shaped,  globular,  and  bell-shaped, 
some  exhibit  the  figure  of  a  cone,  others  that 
of  a  cylinder;  some  are  contracted  at  the 
base,  others  in  the  middle,  and  still  more  are 
bulged  out  like  the  mouth  of  a  trumpet. 
Whilst  many  are  smooth  and  glossy,  some  are 
covered  with  down,  and  others,  again,  are 
encrusted  with  mucilage.  Red,  in  every  va- 
riety and  depth  of  shade,  from  blush  to  the 
brigntest  crimson,  is  their  prevailing  complex- 
ion ;  but  green,  yellow  and  purple  are  scarcely 
less  abundant,  and  blue  is  almost  the  only 
color  whose  absence  is  remarked." 

**In  emerald  tufis,  flowers  purple,  pink,  and  white, 
Like  sapphire,  pearl,  and  rick  embroidery, 
Buckled  below  fair  kfligbtbood'a  bending  knee, 
Fairies  oae  flowen  for  their  charaotery." 

«*0n  the  morning  of 'the  9th  of  October, 
when  the  wagons  had  started  on  their  way  to 
the  Mttitsane  rhrer,  our  next  stage,  I  turned 
ofl*  the  road  in  pursuit  of  a  group  of  brindled 
gnoos,  and  presently  came  upon  another  which 
was  ioined  by  a  third  still  larger ;  then  by  a 
vast  herd  of  zebras,  and  again  by  more  gnoos, 
with  sassaybes  and  hartebeests  pouring  down 
from  every  quarter,  until  the  landscape  liter- 
ally presented  the  appearance  of  a  moving 
mass  of  game.  Their  incredible  numbers  so 
impeded  their  progress,  that  I  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  closing  m  with  them,  dismounting  as 
opportunity  ofiered,  firing  both  barrels  of  my 
nfle  into  the  retreating  phalanx,  and  leaving 
the  ground  strewed  with  the  slain.  Still  un- 
satisfied, I  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of 
mixing  with  the  fugitives,  loading  and  firing, 
until  my  jaded  horse  suddenly  exhibited  symp- 
toms of  distress,  and  shordy  afterwards  was 
unable  to  move.  At  this  moment  I  discover- 
ed that  I  had  dropped  my  pocket  compass, 
and  being  unwilling  to  lose  so  valuable  an 
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ally,  I  tamed  loose  my  steed  to  ^raze,  and 
letnced  my  stepe  several  miles  without  suc- 
cess :  the  prints  of  my  horse's  hoofs  being  at 
lea^h  lost  in  those  of  the  countless  herds 
which  had  crossed  the  plain.  Completely  ab- 
sorbed in  the  chase,  I  had  retained  but  an  im« 
perfect  idea  of  my  locality,  but  returning  to 
my  horse,  I  led  him  in  what  I  beliered  to  be 
a  north-easterly  direction,  knowing,  from  a 
sketch  of  the  country  which  had  been  given 
me  by  oar  excellent  friend,  Mr.  Moffatt,  and 
which  together  with  drawing  materials  I  car- 
ried about  me,  that  that  course  would  eventu- 
ally bring  me  to  the  Meristane.  Afler  drag- 
mng  my  weary  horse  nearly  the  whole  of. the 
day,  ander  a  burnin^r  sun,  mv  flagging  spirits 
were  at  length  revived  by  the  appearance  of 
several  villages.  Under  other  circumstances 
I  shood  have  avoided  intercourse  with  their 
inhospitable  inmates,  but  dying  with  thirst,  I 
eagerly  entered  each  in  succession,  and  to  my 
inexpressible  astonishment  found  them  de- 
serted— the  same  evidence  existing^  of  their 
having  been  recently  inhabited.  I  shot  a 
hartsMest,  in  the  hope  that  the  smell  of  meat 
would  as  usual  bring  some  stragglers  to  the 
spot,  but  no:  the  keen-siehted  vultures,  that 
were  my  only  attendants,  descended  in  multi. 
tttdes,  but  no  woolly-headed  negro  appeared 
to  dispute  the  prey.  In  many  of  the  trees  I 
observed  large  thatched  houses  resembling 
hay- stacks,  and  under  the  impression  that 
these  had  been*  erected  in  so  singular  a  posi- 
tion by  the  natives,  as  a  measure  of  security 
against  the  lions,  whose  recent  tracks  I  dis- 
tinguished in  every  direction,  I  ascended  more 
than  one,  in  the  hope  of  at  least  finding  some 
vessel  containing  water;  alas!  they  proved 
to  be  the  habitations  of  large  communities  of 
social  grosbeaks,  those  winged  republicans,  of 
whose  architecture  and  magnificent  edifices 
I  had  till  now  entertained  a  very  inadequate 
conception.  Faint  and  bewildered,  prospects 
began  to  brighten  as  the  shadows  or  evening 
lengthened ;  large  troops  of  ostriches  running 
in  one  direction  plainly  indicating  that  I  was 
approaching  water-— and  immediately  aflet- 
wards  I  struck  into  a  path  impressed  with  the 
foot-marks  of  women  and  cnildren,  soon  ar- 
riving at  a  nearly  dry  river,  which,  running 
east  and  west,  I  at  once  conduded  to  be  that 
of  which  I  jFas  in  search. 

**  Those  only  who  have  suffered  as  I  did 
during  this  day  from  prolonged  thirst,  can 
form  a  con^etent  idea  of  the  delight,  and,  I 
may  say,  energy*  afforded  me  by  the  first 
draught  of  the  putrid  waters  of  the  Meritsane. 
They  equally  invigorated  my  exhausted  steed, 
which"!  mounted  immediately,  and  cantered 
up  the  bank  of  the  river,  in  order,  if  possible^ 
to  reach  the  wagons  before  dark.  The  banks 
are  precipitous,  the  channels  deep,  broken, 
and  rocky,  clusters  of  reeds  and  long  grass 
indicating  those  spots  which  retain  the  water 
during  the  hot  months.  It  was  with  ao  small 
difficulty,  af\er  crossing  the  river,  that  I  forced 
my  way  through  the  broad  belt  of  tangled 
boabeswhich  margined  the  edge*  Tbemoon- 


.  less  night  was  fast  closing  roond,  and  my 
weary  hoarse  again  begaif  to  droop.  The 
lions,  commencing  their  nightly  prowl,  were 
roaring  in  all  directions,  and  no  friendly  fire 
or  beacon  presenting  itself  to  my  view,  the 
only  alternative  was  to  bivouac  where  I  was, 
and  to  renew  my  search  in  the  morning. 
Kindling  a  fire,  I  formed  a  thick  bush  into  a 
pretty  secure  hut,  by  cutting  avray  the  mid- 
dle, and  closing  the  entrance  with  thorns;, 
and  having  knee-haltered  my  horse,  to  pre- 

^  rent  his  straying,  I  proceeded  to  dine  upon  a 

'  guinea-fowl  that  I  had  killed,  co^orting  my- 
self with  another  draught  of  a^a  jntra.  The 
mooarchs  of  the  forest  roared  incessantly,  and 
BO  alarmed  my  horse  that  I  was  obliged  re* 
peatedly  to  fire  my  rifle  to  give  him  confi- 
dence. It  was  piercingly  cold,  and  all  my 
fuel  being  expended,  I  suffered  as  much  from 
the  chill  as  I  had  during  the  day  from  the 
scorching  heat.  About  three  o*cloek,  cmn- 
pletely  overcome  by  fatigue,  I  could  keep  my 
eyes  open  no  longer,  and,  commending  my- 
self to  the  protecting  care  of  Providence,  fell 
into  a  profound  sleep.  On  opening  my  eyes* 
my  first  thought  was  of  my  horse.  I  started 
from  my  heathy  bed,  in  the  hope  of  finding 
him  where  I  had  last  seen  him,  but  his  place 
was  empty.  I  roamed  everywhere  in  search 
of  him,  and  ascended  trees  which  offered  a 
good  look  out;  but  he  was  nowhere  to  be 
seen.  It  was  more  than  probable  he  had 
been  eaten  by  lions,  and  I  had  almost  given 
up  the  search  in  despair,  when  I  at  length 
found  his  foot  mark,  and  traced  him  to  a 
deep  hollow  near  the  river,  where  he  was 
quietly  grazing.  The  night^s  rest,  if  so  it 
could  be  called,  had  jrestored  him  to  strength* 
and  I  pursued  my  journey  along  the  bank  of 
the  river,  which  I  now  crossed  opposite  to  the 

'  site  of  some  former  scene  of  strife,  marked  by 
numerous  human  bones,  bleached  by  expo- 
sure. A  little  further  on  I  disturbed  a  larfe 
lion,  which  walked  slowly  off,  occasionally 
stopping  and  looking  over  nis  shoulder,  as  he 
deliberately  ascended  the  opposite  bank.  In 
the  course  of  half  an  hour  t  reached  the  end 
of  the  dense  jungle,  and  immediately  discov- 
ered the  wagon-road ;  but,  as  I  could  detect 
no  recent  traces  of  it,  I  turned  to  the  south- 
ward, and,  after  riding  seven  or  eisht  miles 
in  the  direction  of  Sicklsgole,  had^  the  un- 
speakable satisfaction  of  perceiving  the  wag- 
ons, drawn  up  under  a  large  tree  m  the  mid^ 
die  of  the  plauL" 

DISINTERBfCNT   OF  NnTETEH.     - 

Eugene  Flander,  an  artist,  has  been  sent 
out  by  the  French  Government,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  drawings  of  the  excavations 
which.are  actually  goin|;  on.  Botta  has  dis- 
covered two  doors  uniformly  adorned  with 
has  reliefs ;  on  one  side  is  represented  a  co- 
lossal bull,  with  a  human  head  and  wings. 
These  doors  are  fifteen  feet  in  height,  and 
they  open  into  a  hall  120  feet  long.  Th^  only 
wall  which  is  yet  cleared  from  rubbish^that 
on  Uie  south  side — ^is  covered  with  a  series  of 
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baa  nliefs,  repreacniing  battles,  nfiUiiied  by 
iateriptkni.  Tha  hilt  on  which  Uua  buildine 
•lands,  ia  BUrrontitled  by  a  stone  wall  wiia 
baMioba.  Bona  is  aciivcly  exploring  iheae 
xaha  ;  be  ba«  fifiy  laborcra  at  worlci  and  it  ia 
hoped  that,  in  the  Space  of  ten  inoaths,  he 
will  lay  open  the  whole.  He  has  aaceitained 
that  there  it,  on  the  direct  road  from  Nineveh 
lo  Khtrjabad,  a  ohain  of  hills  covered  with 
brick  and  marble,  bearing  inaciiptioDB.  He 
ioTera  that  iheae  hills  weie  formerly  the  ba- 
ses of  palaces,  and  fhat  Khoraabad  was  a  for* 
trees  siioated  ac  one  end  of  the  city.  The 
nuadrangulai  space,  which  is  stinounded  by 
die  wall,  and  which  contains  the  hiil  of  Jo- 
nas, hasjiitherto  been  supposed  to  include  Lhe 
.whole  nteai  oi  the  ciiy  of  NineYeh,  Bui 
Bona  eoiuiden  it  more  probable  that  this 
apace  wm  only  the  great  eoart  of  .the  palace, 
wkilal  the  city  extended  far  as  the  nill  of 
Khorsabad,  a  distance  ot  five  coraf  bd  stages. 
The  eoDJecture  accords  with  the  poesibility  of 
the  prophet  Joaas  having  wandered  for  three 
days  about  the  city,  which  would  be  incom- 
prefaensible,  if  the  limited  space  of  the  quad- 
rangle on  the  Tigris  be  supposed  to  have  been 
the  whole  extent  of  the  city. — Pari*  paper. 

Ancient  NiwEYEn. — The  information  le- 
ceiTed  respecting  the  researches  which  are 
now  being  made  on  thejpot  of  Ancient  Nine- 
reh,  {Korsabad,  near  Mosul  in  Palestiae,)  by 
order  of  the  Freocb  GoTemtnent,  under  the 
direction  of  M.  Botta,  continues  to  be  very  in- 
teresting. A  hundred  and  sixty  workmen 
are-now  employed  in  making  discoveriea 
thne;  and  besides  4he  walls,  which  are  lit- 
erally covered  wiih  sculpture  and  inscriptions, 
several  specimens  of  antiquity  have  been 
brought  to  light,  the  nse  and  the  characler  of 
whicli  have  to  this  moment  been  entirely  un- 
known. For  example,  under  the  large  bricks 
which  form  the  floor  of  the  place,  laige  stones 
have  been  found,  hollowed  underneath  and 
oT^aroenled  on  'ibe  outside  by  figures  In  ena-  ~ 
iueI,  representing  men  and  animals;  nothing 
on  the  surface  of  the  soil-  indicates  the  exist- 
ence of  these  alonea,  or  their  destination.  In 
another  place  were  discovered  iong  ranges 
of  earthen  vnaes,  of  remarkable  dimensions, 

C'  ;ed  oo  a  brick  Boor  and  filled  with  human 
e«. 
The^  vases  exactly  resMnble  those  fomid 
in  Babylon,  at  Ahwaz,  and  other  localities  of 
the  soath  of  Persia.  The  palace  about  which 
these  researches  have  been  made,  was  prob». 
bly  entirely  pillaged  before  it  was  destroyed — 
for  no  jewels,  or  utensils  of  metal,  not  even 
those  small  rings,  so  comiDon  in  that  neigh- 
borhood, have  be«i  discovered.  Some  ani- 
mals in  bronze  have  been  drawn  out — par- 
ticularly a  lion,  of  a  fine  style  of  execution, 
and  a  part  of  a  whed  belonging  to  a  chariot 

But  the  most  extraordinarr  drcnnutances 
connected  with  these  discoveries  is  the  pieces 
of  alabasier  with  which  the  walls  are  covered, 
and  which  are  filled  with  sculpture  and  in- 
•cripiions;  ihey   have  also  on    the    reverse 


other  ioacriptioaa,  and  it  appears  ihal  tb«    ' 
latter  are  not  in  the  Assyrian,  but  th«  Baby-    I 

.  Ionian  langtiage.    As  it  it  not  reasonable  to    . 
suppose  that  the  architects  would  have  ben    ' 
so  foolish  as  (o  cause  inscriptions  to  be  ei>-    | 
graved  which  cotild  not  be-  read  unless  tb*    i 
walls  were  demolished,  it  must  he  presumed    ' 
that  these  pieces  of  alabaster  have  been  twice    \ 
made  use  of— that  is,  they  first  belonged  to    < 
a  Babylonian  palace— and  I  hen  the  Asevfiuta,    ' 
having  carried  them  away  to  be  used  m  new 
buildings,  caused  other  inscriptions  to  be  en- 
gtaved  on  lliem.    As  yet  the  sculpture  fooad 
on  the  reverse  of  these  blocks  has  «»  been 
explained,  the  museums  ot'Earope  cootai^iitg    < 

'  nothing  from  the  chisel  of  Babyloaian  aitiata.  ' 
Some  of  these  latter  has  relieb  are  rentarke- 
t^e.  The  moat  interesting  respects  the  aiege 
iH  a  ciiy  sitiuted  on  an  island  ;  the  ats  t»  nor- 
ered  with  vessels,  the  poops  of  which  unnk- 
nale  in  the  head  of  a  horse;  the  soldiers  on 
board  these  vessels  are  emnloyed  in  carrying 
trtmks  of  trees  to  build  a  dylce.  In  the  wabec 
appear  numerous  marine  animals,  fish,  crabM, 
and  winged  sea  hoiaes.  The  rich  omam^ 
and  quantity  of  the  sculpture  wjih  which  thia 
palace  is  embellished  ia  truly  extraordinary, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  such  a 
maenificent  construction  could  have  been  ao 
swallowed  up.— Pani  Journal  dn  Dtbalt. 


THE  FIOE-BIKD'S  NE8T. 

We  have  chc»en,  from  a  variety  of  nanies 
by  yhich  the  Baltimore  Oriole  or  Starling 
is  known,  one  of  the  most  descriptive,  u 
well  as  most  fomiliar  in  some  parts  of  our 
country.  When  the  writer,  in  childhood, 
from  a  grass-plal  where  he  w;a3  resting  in 
a  warn^uminer  day,  first  discovered  a  sin- 
gular ohje«  petidant  from  the  extremity  of  u 
tall  and  noble  elm,  whose  shade  he  was  \ 
enjoying,  and  saw  a  splendid,  orange-ctdored  ' 
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bird  shoot  towards  it  nM  disappear,  like  a 
flash  of  lightning,  or  rather  like  a  meteor, 
the  name  above  given  appeared  peculiarly 
appropriate.  Not  so,  however,  is  the  figure 
of  the  nest,  its  form,  size,  or  apparent  text- 
ure, althouc^h  copied  from  a  drawing  by  an 
experienced  hand.  Thexut  does  no  justice 
to  the  light,  graceful  form,  or  delicate  struc- 
ture of  the  habitation  of  the  Hanging  bird, 
or  Fire-hang  bird,  as  he  is  also  sometimes 
called.  This  is  at  least  twice  as  large  as  it 
should  be  in  comparison  with  the  size  of  its 
beautiful  architect  and  inhabitant;  and  in- 
stead of  exhibiting  its  rotundity  at  the  bottom 
and  lengthened  upper  part,  gracefully  taper- 
ing towards  the  points  of  attachment  to  the 
outermost  twigs  of  a  lofty  tree,  its  usual  situ- 
ation, it  ap])ears  broad,  fiat,  awkward  and 
heavy,  as  if  the  fabric  of  an  unskilful  and 
careless  builder.  The  real  nest,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  constructed  with  such  art,  and  of 
such  tinall  dimensions,- that  it  surprises  the 
ipetftator  to  see  a  bj^rd  so  large  when  its 
wings  are  (q[>read,  able  to  fmd  room  within ; 
and  orobabiy  some  of  our  readers  may  have 
wondered  how  it  has  disappeared,  when  it 
has  only  entered  its  home.-  At  the  same 
time  those  who  have  had  opportunity  to  esc- 
amine  the  nest,  which  is  rarely  got  with- 
out cutting  down  the  tree,  must  have  ad- 
mired its  close  texture,  resembling  thin  feh, 
of  a  light  brown,  quite  impenetrable  by  the 
raia,  and  attached  to  the  twigs  by  ligaments 
which  often  secure  it  long  after  its  desertion 
by  the  -occupants,  through  the  equinoctial 
stormib  and  tempests  of  autumn  and  winter. 

"Almost  the  whole  genus  of  orioles," 
sajrs  Wilson,  "  belong  to  America,  and,  with 
a  few  exceptions,  buikl  pensile  nests.  Few 
of  them,  however,  equal  the  Baltimore  in 
the  construction  of  these  receptacles  for  their 
young,  and  in  giving  them,  in  such  a  supe- 
rior &gree,  convenience,  warmth,  and  secu- 
rity. For  these  purposes  he  generally  fixes 
on  the  high  bending  extremities  of  the 
branches,  fastening  strong,  strings  of  hemp 
or  flax  round  two  forked  twiffs  correspona- 
ing  to  the  intended  width  of  me  nest ;  with 
the  same  materials,  mixed  with  quantities  of 
loose  tow,  he  interweaves  or  rabricates  a 
strong,,  firm  kind  of  cloth,  not  unlike  the 
substance  of  a  hat  in  its  raw  state,  forming  it 
into  a  pouch  of  six  or  seven,  inches  in  depth, 
liuing  it  substantially  with  various  sofl  sub- 
stances, well  interwoven  with  the  outward 
netting,  and  lastly  finishes  with  a  layer  of 
horsehair,  the  whole  being  shaded  from  the 
sun  and  rain  by  a  canopy  of  leaves. 

Though  birds  of  the  same  species  have, 
generally  speaking,  a  common  form  of  build- 


^**?5.y^^  contrary  to  the  usually  received 
opinion,  they  do  not  build  exactly  in  the 
same  manner.  As  much  difference  will  be 
found  in  the  style,  neatness,  and  finishing  of 
the  nests  of  the  Baltiraores  as  in  their  voicte. 
Some  appear  far  superior  workmen  to  others, 
and  probably  age  may  improve  them  in  this 
as  it  does  in  their  colors.  I  have  a  number 
of  their  nests  now  before  me,  all  completed 
and  with  eggs.  One  of  these,  the  neatest,  is 
in  the  form  of  a  cylinder,  of  five  inches  dia- 
meter, and  seven  inches  in  depth,  rounded  at 
the  bottom.  The  opening  at  top  is  narrowed 
by  a  horizontal  covering  to  two  inches  and  a 
half  in  diameter.  'Xiie  materials  are  fiax, 
hemp,  tow,  hair,  and  Wool,  woven  into  a 
complete  cloth,  the  whole  tightly  sewed 
through  and  through  with  long  horsehairs, 
several  of  which  measure  two  feet  in  length. 
The  bottom  is  composed  of  thick  tulte  of 
cowhair,  sewed  also  with  strong  horsehair. 
This  nest  was  hung  on  the  extremity  of  the 
horizontal  branch  of  an  apple4ree,  fronting 
the  southeast^  was  visible  one  hundred  yards 
off,  though  shaded  by  the  sun,  and  was  the 
work  of  a  very  beautiful  and-  perfect  bird. 
The  eggs  are  five,  white,  slightly  tinged  wfth 
flesh  color,  marked  on  the  greater  end  with 
purple  dots,  and  on  the  other  parts  with  long 
nairlike  lines,  intersecting  each  other  in  a 
variety  of  directions.  I  am  thus  minute  in 
these  particulars  from  a  wish  to  point  out  the 
specific  difference  between  the  true  andbas- 
tard  Baltimore,  which  Df .  Latham  and  some 
others  suspect  to  }>e  only  the  same  bird  in 
different  stages  of  color. 

'<  So  solicitous  is  the  Baltimore  to  procure 
proper  materials  for  his  nest,  that,  in  the 
season  of  building,  the  women  in  the  coun- 
try are  imder  the  necessity  of  narrowly 
watching  their  thread  that  may  chance  to 
be  bleaching,  and  the  farmer  to  secure  his 
young  grafts,  as  the  Baltimore,  finding  the 
mrmer,  and  the  strings  which  tie  the  latter, 
so  well  adapted  hi  his  purpose,  frequently 
carries  off  both ;  or  should  the  one  be  too 
heavy  and  the  other  too  firmlj  tied,  he  will 
tug  at  them  a  considerable  tune  before  he 
gives  up  the  attempt  Skeins  of  Silk  and 
hanks  of  thread  have  been  often  found,  after 
the  leaves  were  fallen,  hanging  round  the 
Baltimore's  nest,  but  so  wovQn  up  and  eft- 
tangled  as  to  be  entirely  irreclaimable.  Be- 
fore the  introduction  of  Europeans  no  such 
material  could  have  been  obtained  here; 
bnt,  with  the  sagacity  of  a  good  architect,  he 
has  improved  this  circumstance  to  his  advan- 
tage, and  the  strangest  and  best  materials  are 
uniformly  found  in  those  parts  by  which  the 
whole  is  supported." 
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WASHINGT 

Mount  Vernon,  the  estate  of  the  WaBhing- 
ton  family,  is  nine  miles  south  from  Alexan- 
dria, and  is  remarkable  aa  containing  the 
tomb  of  Gen.  Washington.  The  road  is 
■omewhat  intricate,  and  has  but  few  inhabi- 
tants ;  so  that  the  stranger,  unless  he  goes  In 
»mboat,  will  oeed  to  make  caieful  inqui- 
ries. The  house  stands  on  an  eminence, 
looking  down  upon  the  Potomac.  The 
buildings  which  project  from  each  end  are 
the  offices,  and  habitations  of  the  ne^oes. 

The  key  of  the  Bastile  of  Paris  la  hung 
up  in  the  ball ;  and  a  miniature  portrait  of 
Washington,  from  an  earthen  pitcher,  is  pie- 
aeived,  which  is  ccmsidered  by  the  family 
the  beat  likeness  of  him  ever  made.  A  beau- 
tiful lawn,  paitlv  shaded  by  trees,  extends 
from  the  front  oi  the  mansion  to  the  verge  of 
the  precipice,  which  oTerhauga  the  Polo- 
mac,  aSbrdine  a  delightful  view  of  the  river 
and  a  tract  of  nillv  country  above  and  below. 

This  is  the  place  to  phich  Washington 
retired  ader  he  had  accomplished  the  inde- 
pendence of  his  native  land,  and  ag^in  when 
he  had  presided  at  the  consolidation  of  the 
government ;  voluntarily  resigning  the  sta- 
tions he  had  consented  to  accept,  and  the 
power  he  had  exercised,  only  for  [he  good 
of  his  country.  To  an  American,  this  place 
Is  interesting,  in  o-degree  which  no  language 
can  either  heighten  or  describe.  Whoever 
appreciates  the  value  of  private  and  social 
virtue,  will  rejoice  to  find  it  associated  with 
the  trails  of  a  personage  so  dislinguiabed  and 
influential;  while  any  one,  who  can  duly 
estbnate  the  extent  of  the  blessings  he  has 
conferred  on  his  country,  and  the  mfluence 
of  his  actions  on  the  happiness  of  the  world, 
will  wish  that  his  history  may  ever  be  cher- 
ished, ns  a  model  of  disinterested  patriotism. 

Washington's  Tomb  was  until  lately  in  a 


ON'S    TOK 

little  grove  of  cedars,  a  short  distance  smith-  i 
ward  from  the  house,  and  near  the  brow  of  j 
the  precipitous  shore.     It  is  now  at  a  short   i 
'distance  from  that  spot,  a  new  lamily  tomb    ] 
having  been  erected.     The  gteat  man,  who    I 
had  rendered  to  his  country  the  most  imp(»- 
tant  military  and  civil  services  she  ever  re- 
ceived, left  Kis  mortal  remains  to  be  deponted    | 
in  this  humble  cemetery ;  and  that  country    i 
has  never  yet    expressed  its  gratitude  br    | 
erectmg  a  monument  to  his  memory,  thoog-b   i 
to  her  he  devoted  his  life,  and  to  her  he  h 
bequeathed  a  character,  on  which  no  sue-    ■ 
ceseful  attempt  has  ever  yet  been  made  to 
discover  a  shiulowor  tofixastaln. — N.  Trav. 
We  add  the  lines  of  Braineid : — 
On  tbe  Birthday  of  Waihlugton. 
Bebold  the  mou'd  comn-iioar  diopp'd  rromthe  Wml^ 
And  aaifl  on  LUdHtet  but  remember  itK  fHll^ 

And  bope  thai  Kiine  b*iid  Buy  replace  il ; 
Tliulk  nol  of  in  pnde  wtwn  wiik  pomp  il  wm  laM, 
Bui  werp  fof  the  ruin  Itt  Bbseuce  Fiai  msdo, 

And  lflBlflp«8ofiheye«nihal  efface  il. 
Mown  WMhipgton'a  death,  when  ye  think  of  hk  birth, 
Asd  fkrfriHa  yourlhoughii  be  ibe  JigfaloeM  ol  mirth, 

AodlWrrromyoiircbeck  be  itsamile.  , 

To-day  he  was  born— ^w*>  a  toui— oM  a  gift : 
The  duel  of  hii  body  il  all  Ibat  iilef). 

To  balbw  bii  fuoeral  pile. 
FtowtaatiyiPctoawc:  Ibuv  ve  real  away 
Tiie  laiidi  where  he  irod,  and  ihe  turf  whoe  h«  lay, 

WheDTonlh  bnnh'dliiBchetk  wiib  herwiufj 
Breathe  aolHy,  y*  wild  winds,  that  cjide  aroand 
That  deareit,  and  pweat,  aad  bollni  aioinH^ 

Ever  FV**'d  by  the  (oottlefm  of  Spring. 
Each  breeie  be  a  n^h,  and  each  dewdrop  a  fear, 
Each  wave  be  a  whtfpering  monitor  near, 

To  remind  Itie  aad  ahore  oThie  elory ; 
And  darker,  and  eoTier,  and  udder  Ihe  gloom 
Of  Ihit  eveiareen  moumcr  thai  bend*  utr  ibe  tomb, 

Wh«re  Waahfagian  sleepi  in  hij  glory. 

Greet  Ood  '.  whof  the  spirit  o(  teedois  ihalJ  fill, 

*  -  '  -'     goiu  of  Ihe  pilgnma,  in  icrruw,  tie**il 
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PUGASAIirO,  OR  THE  GAMB  OF  THE  BOWU 

Firom  Oitsoia.  . 

^  This  is  the  principal  ^ame  of  hazard  among  the  northern  trihes.  It  is  played  with  thirteen 
pieces,  hustled,  in  a  Tessel  called  on^un,  whicQ  is  a  kind  of  wooden  bowl.  They  are  repre- 
sented, and  named,  as  follows : 


•^* 


ooo  o 


V 


JT* 


JC 


Th6  pieces  marked  No.  1,  in  this  cot*  of 
which  tbere  are  two»  are  called  Inine'^g,  or 
men*  Thev  are  made  tapering,  or  w&lffe- 
shaped  in  tmekness»  so  as  to  make  it  possiue, 
in  throwing  them,  that  they  mc^  stand  on 
their  base.  Nmoftber  2,  is  called  Gitshee 
Soiabik,  or  the  CHreat  Serpent.  It  consists  of 
two  pieces*  one  of  which  is  fin-tailed,  or  a 
water-serpent,  the  other  truncated,  and  is 
prolMhily  designed  as  terrestrial.  Thev  are 
ibnned.  wedge-shaped,  so  as  to  be  capable  of 
standing  on  their  bases  lengthwise.  Each . 
has  foar  dots.  Number  3  is  called^  Pueam&- 
gon,  or  the  war  club.  It  has>  six  marks  on 
the  handle,  on  the  red  «ii^,and  four  radiating 
from  the  orifice  of  the  dab  end ;  four  marks 
on  the  handle  cf  the  white  side  ;  and  six  ra- 
diating marks  from  the  orifice  on  the  club- 
oid,  oiaking  ten  on  each  side^  Number  4  is 
called  £e^o,  which  is  the  generic  name  for 
a  fish.  The  four  circular  pieces  of  brass, 
filightiy  concave,  with  a  flat  surface  on  the 
apex,  are  called  Ozawabiks.  The  three  bird- 
shaped  iiiecesy  Sheshebwog,  or  ducks. 


All  but  the  circular  pieces  are  made  out  of 
a  fine  kind  of  bone.  One  side  of  the  piece  is 
white,  of  the  natural  color  of  the  bones,  and 

Eolished,  the- other  red.  The  brass  pieces 
ave  the  convex  side  bright,  the  ccmcave 
black.  They  are  all  shaken  together,  and 
thrown  out  of  the  on^gun,  as  dice.  The  term 
pugasaing^  denotes  this  act  of  throwing.  It  is 
the  panicipial  form  of  the  verb.  The  follow> 
ing  rules  govern  the  game : 

1.  When  the  pieces  are  turned  on  the  red 
side,  and  one  of  tne  Ininewugs  stands  upright 
on  the  bright  side  of  one  of  the  brass  pieces,  it 
counts  158. 

2.  When  all  turn  up  red,  it  counts  58,  whe- 
ther the  brass  piece  be  bright  or  black  side  up. 

2.  When  all  tfee  pieces  turn  red  side  up,  and 
the  Gitshee  Kenabik  with  the  tail  stands  on  the 
bright  side  of  the  brass  piece,  it  counts  136. 
.  4.  When  the  Gitshee  Kenabik  and  his  asso- 
ciate, and  the  two  Ininewugs  turn  up  white 
side,  and  the  otha  pieces  mi,  it  counts  58, 
irrespective  of  the  concave  or  convex  poaition 
of  the  brass  pieces. 
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5.  When  all  the  nieces  turn,  up  white,  it 
counts  3d,  whether  tne  Ozaw&biks  be  bright 
or  black. 

6.  When  the  Gitshee  Eenabik  and  his  as- 
sociate turn  up  red,  and  the  other  white,  it 
counts  3S,  the  brass  pieces  immaterial. 

7.  When  one  of  the  Ininewuiars  stands  up, 
it  counts  50,  without  regard  to  the  position  of 
all  the  rest.  ' 

8.  When  either  of  the  Gitshee  Eenabiks 
stands  upright,  it  counts  40,  irrespective  of 
the  position  of  the  others. 

9.  When  ali  the  pieces  turn  up  whttr 
excepting  one,  and  the  Ozawabiks  dark,  it 
counts  20. 

10.  When  fill  turn  up  red,  except  one,  and 
the<brass  piece  bright,  it  counts  1^,  S?5;i(c. 

The  limit  of  the  game  is  stipulated.  The 
parties  throw  up  for  the  play. 

This  game  is  very  fascinating  to' some  por- 
tions of  the  iftflUans..  They  stal^»  ^t  it  -tneir 
ornaments,  weapons,  clothing,  canoes,  horses, . 
everything  in  fac^  they  possess;  and  have 
been  known,  it  is  said,  to  set  up  their  wives 
and  children,  and  even  to  forfeit  their  own 
liberty.  Of  $ttch  desperate  stakes  I  have  seen 
no  example,  nor  do  I  think  the  game  itself  in 
common  use.  It  is  rather  coahned  to  certain 
persons,  who  hold  the  relative  rank  of  gam- ' 
olers  in  Indian  society — men  who  are  not  np- 
ted  as  hunters  or  warriors,  or  steady  provi- 
ders for  their  families.  Among  these  are 
persons  who  bear  the  term  of  lenadizze-wug, 
that  is,  wanderers  about  the  country,  bragsra- 
docios,  or  fops.  It  can  hardly  be  classed  with 
tbe  popular  games  oi  amusement,  by  which 
skill  and  dexterity  are  acquired.  I  have  j^en- 
erally  found  the  chi^s  and  graver  men  of  the 
tribes,  who  encouraged  the  young  men  to 
play  ball,  and  are  sure  to  be  present  at  the 
customary  sports,  to  witness,  and  sanction, 
and  applaud  them,  speak  lightly  and  dispar- 
agingly of  this  game  of  hazard.  Yet,  it  can- 
not be  denied,  that  some  of  the  chiefs,  distin- 
guished in  war  and  the  chase,  at  the  west, 
can  be  referred  to  as  lending  their  example  to 
its  fascinating  power. 

It  may  be  sufficient  to  say,  from  the  forego- 
ing rules,  that  there  seems  to  be  no  unit  in 
the  throw,  and  that  the  count  proceeds  by  de* 
cimals,  for  all  numbers  over  8.  Doubtless 
these  rules  are  but  a  part  of  the  whole  series, 
known  to  experienced  players.  They  com- 
prise, however,  all  that  hav'e  been  revealed 
to  me. 

"  Gambling  is  not  peculiar  to  our  race; 
The  Indian  gambles  with  as  fixed  a  face." 


The  Ancient  Tnsculani*. 

The  Tusculans  opposed  the  Roman  arms 
by  a  method  so  entirely  ne^,  that  it  made  it 
impossible  to  commit  hostilities  against  them. 
Wnen  the  troops  entered  their  country,  the 
inhabitants  neither  abandoned  their  places  in 
the  line  of  their  march,  nor  desisted  mnn  cul- 
tivating their  lands.  A  great  number  of  the 
citisens,  dressed  as  in  the  times  of  peace,  came 
out  to  meet  the  generals.    Camillus, 


encamped  before  the  gates,  which  were  opea' 
and  desiring  to  know  whether  the  same  tran- 
quility prevailed  within  the  walls  as  he  had 
found  in  the  country,  entered  the  city.     All 
the  houses  and  shops  were  open,  and  all  the 
artificers  were  intent  upon  their  trades ;  the 
schools  resounded  with  the  voices  of  the  chil- 
dren at  their  books ;  the  streets  were  full  0f 
people  going  backwards  and  forwards, apoa 
Dusmess,  without  any  sign  of  terror  or  amaze- 
ment, and  not  the  least  trace  of  war.    Every- 
thing was  tranquil  and  pacific,    Oamillus, 
surprised  tft  such  a  sight,  and  overcome  by 
the  enemy's  patience,  caused  the  Assembly  to 
be  summoned  by  the  magistrates.    '*  Tuscu- 
lans,*' said  he,  '*  you  are  the  only  people  who 
till  now  have  found  the  true  arms  and  forces 
capaUe  of  securing  them  against  the  anger  of 
the  Romans!"    Such  probably  will  be  the 
conduct  of  future  Christians,  on  s^ospel  prin- 
ci[)les9    as  an  btroduction  to  the  glorious 
millenium,  the  universal  tranquility,  under  the 
spiritual  government  of  the  true  Solomon,  the 
Prince  ofTeace. — Doddridge* s  Lectures ,  191 : 
Note  hy  Dr,  E.  Williams. 


4. 


FOAEIGBr  THAVfeliS.    OIBRAliTAR. 

-   No,  3. 

One  beautiful  morning,  I  found  myself  ap- 
proaching the  Signal  Station ;  the  summit  of 
the  middle  peak  of  the  mighty  Rock  of  Gib- 
raltar, hanging  over  a  precipice  more  than 
1400  feet  high,  frqm  which  I  might  cast  my 
first  view  from  a  commanding  elevation  upon 
Spain.  I  almost  shrunk  from  the  sight  I 
felt  as  I  might,  if  on  my  way  to  the  dungeon 
of  a  wretched  fellow  creature,  after  hearing 
of  his  suHerkigs  on  the  rack,  and  invited  to 
enter  and  sit  down  by  his  mangled  body. 
Not  one,  but  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
of  the  men,  women  and  children  of  this  land, 
had  been  mangled  by  inconceivable  tortures, 
left  for  months  after  in  dungeons,  and  finallj 
led  to  the  stake  and  burnt  with  ga^  in  their 
mouths,  to  prevent  them  from  uttering  a  word 
to  their  countrymen,  though  all  they  would 
have  said  was  the  truth,  and  often  the  truck 
of  God. 

I  had  often  read  of  the  pecsecutions  of  mar- 
tyrs, and  sometimes  had  been  able  to  main- 
tain some  equanimity  until  I  came  to  read  <^ 
the  gag ;  and  then  I  found  my.indigoation  in- 
repressible.  How  is  it  with  mv  reader? 
Am  I  so  differently  constituted  from  other 
men  ?  Or  is  there  really  something  in  ho-  % 
mtan  .nature  that  spontaneously  rises  agaimt 
the  idea  ?  Can  1  other  people  calmly  contei»- 
plate  such  a  case  and  make  it  thdr  own 
without  emotion  ?  Can  they  coolly  imagine 
all  the  circumstances  of  lying  in  piison  a  few 
weeks  or  months,  after  having  been  taken 
from  home  at  midnight,  then  invited  to  deny 
the  truth  Vespecting  their  own  conscientioiis 
belief,  or  to  reveal  something  implicating  a 
friend,  parait,  or  child,  to  bang  them  into  tbe 
same  situation ;  then  to  Jiave  their  joints  dis- 
located  by  the  horrible  wrenching  of  the 
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rack,  thar  feet  roasted  to  the  bones  by  fire* 
and  their  hugs  burstiof  with  blood  by  suffo* 
oalion ;  then  to  lie  another  oion^  in  the  dun* 
gtcDy  to  reeoTer  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  walk 
to  the  place  of  ezeeutioa»  so  well  as  not  to 
discredit  the  merciful  character  of  the  Inqoi-* 
sitlon  to  the  eyes  of  mankind;  and  lastly,  to 
have  the  gSLg  forced  into  the  mouth,  and 
stranped  tightly  round  the  head,  to  prevent 
the  last  breath  from  exposing  the  falsehoods 
propas^ted  by  the  persecutors  ? 

Aaa  BOW  I  was  looking  down  upon  a  land* 
whkh  for  ages  had  been  suffering  all  the 
trais  here  described  of  one  -of  her  hapless 
children.  The  whole  nation  has  been  kept 
in  duno^eous,  0{>pres8ed  to  the  extreme  by  an 
inquisitorial  priesthood,  and  not  allowea  to 
hear  a  word  of  comfort  or  condolence  from  her 
brethren  of  the  human  race,  or  even  to  teli 
her  woes  and  expose  her  persecutors.  Whole 
jreneratioos  have  been  bom  to  misery,  lived 
m  fear  and  horror,  and  gone  down  gagged  to 
the  graven  This  language  is  not  too  strong ; 
it  has,  however,  a  fault,  and  a  great  one.  It 
is  altogether  too  weak.  Who  can  adequately 
describe  the  concfition  of  a  people,  who,  three 
centuries  ago,  were  so  far  sunk  in  helpless 
misery  as  to  endure  a  domestic  tyrant  like 
Philip  IL  uid  a  foreign  one  like  Pope  Paul 
IV.  i  What  langaage  can  do  justice  to  the 
results  of  their  combined  maciiinaiions,  when 
in  1559,  the  Inquisitor  General  Valdez  ordered 
a  general  search  for  all  bibles  and  other  books 
worthy  of  his  eoodemnation,  and  a  public 
burning  of  them  all;  when  Philip  ordered 
every  person  who  had  read,  sold,  or  possessed 
one  of  them  to  be  pot  to  death ;  and  when 
the  Pope  condemned  to  hell  all  who  shoold 
net  make  known  to  their  confessors  every  per- 
son whom  they  suspected,  and  required 'the 
confessors  to  divulge  every  thing  they  dis« 
covered,  under  the  same  penalty.  After  this 
die  Inquisitors  were  authorised  for  two  years 
to  seise  and  try  bishops  and  other  officers  on 
SQspicion,  and  to  arrest  all  who  might  be  sus- 
pected of  a  design  to  leave  the  country.  Now 
when  we  call  to  mind  two  things  more :  1st, 
that  when  a  person  was  condemned  by  the 
Inquisition,  his  house  was  torn  down  and  his 
wife  and  children  robbed  of  their  property  and 
turned  oat  to  beg,  with  the  curse  or  the 
Church  opon  them ;  2d,  that  informers  were 
paid  with  one  quarter  of  the  estates  confis- 
cated; we  may  be  prepared  to  ask,  how 
must  such  a  nation  be  expected  to  look  after 
three  hundred  years?  With  such  a  solemn 
qnestion  on  my  mind,  with  such  a  sad  kind  of 
cttrioety  In  mv  heart,  I  stood  on  the  Rock  of 
Gibraltar,  and  turned  my  eyes  northward. 

A  man  must  possess  greater  powers  of  lan- 
guage than  I  find  at  command,  who  can  give 
utterance  to  all  the  feelings  which  rise  at  the 
first  view  of  8paHi.  For  my  own  part,  I 
should  despar*  m  the  attempt :  but  they  have 
left  an  moeliUe  and  increasing  compassion 
and  love  for  the  Spanish  people,  whose  good 
I  len^  to  promote  by  any  feeble  exertions  f 
can  make,  and  for  whose  more  extensive  ben- 


efit I  hope  at  some  day,  to  see  my  country- 
men ardently  enlisted,  in  ways  and  by  mea- 
sures which  I  believe  might  be  successful. 

The  Chineie  City  of  Ft)o-Choo»Poo* 
An  obliging  friend  has  sent  us  the  Hong- 
Eong  Gazette,  containing  the  followhig  descrip- 
tion of  a  city  which  has  hitherto  been  alpsost 
entirely  unknown  to  us.  It  is  one  of  the  four 
ports  BhoYe  Canton,  which  are  now  open  to 
foreign  conimerce. 

The  city  of  Foo-Choo-Foo  is  built  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Min,  about  thirty  miles 
above  the  entrance  from  the  ocean.  The 
river  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  considerable 
burthen,  for  at  least  fifteen  miles,  and  it  is 
probable  that  any  moderate  sized  ship  may 
safely  seek  an  anchorage  at  Pagoda  island, 
within  nine  miles  of  the  city.  Above  this 
the  channel  is  narrow,  and,  to  a  stranger,  the 
navieration  is  difficult,  from  the  many  branches, 
which,  whether  natural  or  artificial,  serve  to 
irrigat^he  rice  fields.  The  influence  of  the 
tides  ea^nds  some  miles  above  the  city,  and, 
during  the  streni^th  of  the  ebb  and  flood,  there 
is  a  considerable  current.  Above  Pagoda  Ii^ 
and,  where  the  channel  is  narrowed  in  some 
places  to  thirty  yards,  there  are  numerous 
sand  banks,  bare  at  low  water,  upon  which 
sailing  vessels  are  apt  to  be  cast  by  the  cur- 
rent, and  from  this  place  to  the  city  it  will  be 
necessary  for  strangers,  even  in  boats,  to  secure 
the  services  of  a  pdot. 

Thje  country  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  is 
monotonous  to  a  degree,  and  quite  devoia  of 
woods  ;  both  above  and  below,  the  city  hills 
or  ridges  approach  close  to  the  river ;  between 
the  ridges  there  are'  in  some  instances  fertile 
vallies,  and  they  themselves  are  covered  with 
verdure. 

Like  all  Chinese  towns,  Foo-Choo-Foo  is 
filthy,  and,  to  our  European  ideas,  does  not 
contain  a  habitable  house.  The  people,  so 
far  as  opportunities  have  ofi*ered  of  judging;, 
are  peaceable,  and  well  disposed  towards 
foreigners.  Mr.  Lay  met  with  a  kind  recep- 
tion from  the  authorities;  and  although  much 
inconvenienced  for  want  of  a  proper  house  for 
the  Consulate,  in  other  respects  he  has  every 
reason  to  be  satisfied. 

During  July  the  heat^was  overpowering, 
the  thermometer  •  standing  at  100^  in  the 
shade,  for  days  at  a  time.  There  has  fortu- 
nately been  no  sickness  among  the  Consular 
establishment,  though  the  cholera  has  been 
committing  fearful  havoc  among  the  Chinese. 

The  advantages  which  this  place  oSetn 
tar  foreign  trade  are  great,  and  next  lo  Shaog* 
hai,  it  will  be  the  thief  of  the  foar  new  ports, 
both  for  imports  and  exports.  With  a  good 
harbor,  of  easy  access,  and  a  river  whichi  with 
its  various  tributaries,  or  branches,  flows  for 
300  miles  through  that  district  of  China  where 
the  finest  teas  arc  grown — added  to  which  an 
abundance  of  sugar,  which  will  possibly  soon 
be  an  article  of  expert-*^nd  a  denae  popnla-- 
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tioQ,  who,  for  hundreds  of  miles,  can  receiYe 
from  Foo-Choo-Foo  all  their  supplieaby  virater 
carriage,  and  carry  the  produce  of  their  in- 
dustry there  for  sale  or  barter,  at  much  cheap- 
er rates  than  to  their  present  market.  Can- 
ton— and  we  see  advantages  which  must  in- 
sure to  this  port  a  large  portion  of  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  country.  It  has  been  calculated, 
though  brobably  the  amount  is  exaggerated, 
that  the  transport  of  teas  from  this  district  to 
Canton  costs  about  four  taels  per  picul.  Up- 
on the  middling  qualities  of  Congon,  this 
would  be  from  20  to  25  per  cent ;  but  even 
set  it  down  only  at  one  half,  and  there  is  a 
saving;,  which  mubt  sooner  or  later  render 
this  the  principal  port  for  the  shipment  of 
black  teas._  Upon  imports  of  all  kinds  the 
carriage  is  equally  great,  and  upon  heavy  or 
bulky  articles  even  more  than  what  we  now 
state. 

As  yet,  no  vessels  with  cargoes  have  en- 
tered the  port,  and  the  information  we  have 
been  able  to  ^lean  from  the  late  visitor,  can- 
not be  implicitly  telied  on.  It  has,  however, 
been  carefully  collected,  by  a  person  having 
favorable  opportunities;  and  if  it  is  more 
meagre  than  could  be  desired,  those  who  are 
acquainted  wiih  the  uncommunicative  dispo- 
sition of  the  Chinese,  will  not  be  astonished 
at  its  being  so  incomplete.  Previous  to  Mr. 
Lay*s  settlement,  there  was  little  known  of 
this  place ;  Mr.  Lindsay,  who  visited  it  in  the 
"Lord  Amherst,"  in  1834,  calculated  that 
150,000  piculs  of  teas  might  be  shipped  an- 
nually— this  is  more  than^one  fourth  of  the 
entire  shipment  from  China ;  and  now  the 
quantity  is  probably  increased.  The  infor- 
mation supplied  by  this  gentleman,  which  is 
in  a  great  degree  conjectural,  and  that  con- 
tained in  the  narrative  of  an  expedition  made 
by  Mr.  Gutzlaff  and  the  Rev.  Edwin  ^Stevens, 
who  in  1835,  in  a  European  boat,  courageous- 
ly ran  a  hundred  miles  up  the  river,  were 
captured,  liberated,  and  allowed  to  escape, 
after  having  violated  the  laws  of  the  country, 
and  only  escaped  decapitation,  throu£^h  the 
humanity  of  their  captors,  is  nearly  all  that 
was  known  until  lately  of  this  interesting 
portion  of  China.  This  narrative  will  be 
found  in  the  4th  volume  of  the  Chinese  Re- 
pository, and  is  one  of  the  many  interesting 
j>aper8  which,  at  the  period,  were  published 
in  that  periodical. 

BIRIMB*  NESTS. 

The  construction  of  birds'  nests  is  wtll 
worthy  of  attention.  It  presents  us  much 
variety,  and  makes  us  acquainted  with  a  sur- 
prising number  of  materials,  and  modes  of 
arrangement  and  combination,  and  adapta- 
tion to  circumstances.  It  is  a  subject  which 
has  attracted  much  attention  from  naturalists, 
and  they  have  many  usefbl  instructions  to 
give  us,  in  the  formation  of  conclusions 
drawn  from  the  facts  which  they  have  col- 
lected. Some  of  them  haye  ranged  birds  In 
classes,  acc4H'ding  to.  the  modes  in  which 


they  prepare  their  nests:  as,  burrowers, 
miners,  masons,  tailors,  felt-makers,  &c.  To 
a  considerable  degree  the  nidification,  rf>r 
something  connected  with  it,  is  characteris- 
tic of  genus  or  species,  so  that  -the  sigiit  of 
a  nest  often  indicates,  to  a  scientific  eye,  the 
bird  to  which  it  belongs. 

There  is  something  so .  attractive  to  the 
young  in  the  nest  of  an  innocent  bird,  that 
nothing  but  opportunity  is  necessary  to  fix 
their  attention  upon  it.  Yet,  to  give  th^na 
the  habit  of  observation  through  me,  on  this 
as  on  every  other  subject,  example  and  in- 
struction will  be  required.  Whatever  the 
parent  regards  with  indifference,  or  destroys, 
the  child  will  soon  be  apt  to  look  upon,  and 
to  treat  in  the  same  manner.  Whatever, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  been  treated  with 
interest  and  tenderness  before  the  eye  of 
childhood,  will  generally  find  favor  with 
the  man.  We  may,  therefore,  confidently 
assure  the  parent,  who  is  solicitous  for  the 
training  of  his  children  inta  safe  and  self- 
improving  course  for  life,  that  on^  of  the 
most  effectual  means  at  his  command  is 
the  inculcation  of  a  proper  regard  for  the 
animal  creation.  The  young  should  have 
the  aid  of  example  and  instruction,  in  learn- 
ing  some  of  the  wonders  and  beauties  which 
abound  in  natural  history,  while  they 
should  be  taught  lessons  of  practical  hu- 
manity in  their  treatment  of  the  inferior 
animals* 


> 


On  page  72  of  the  American  Fenny  Maga* 
zine;  (No.  5,)  we  give  a  view  on  the  banks  of 
the  River  St.  Lawrence,  with  some  remarks 
on  the  cotmtry  and  the  people.  We  copy  firom 
Chambers'  Joumai  the  following  deseriptioii : 

"ARnn  Sewn  the  Hapide. 

*' There  are  three  ways  of  getting  from 
Kingston  to  Montreal:  that  most  fre^fuently 
adopted  is  by  the  Sl  Lawrence,  which  is  navi- 
gated by  steamers,  except  in  those  parte 
where  it  is  broken  by  rapids ;  these  are  pass- 
ed in  8tagea»  over  roads  nearly  as  uneven  as 
the  water  which  nms  along-side.  JUiother 
route  is  by  the  Ottawa  river  and  Ridean  ca- 
nal ;  it  is  considerably  longer  than  the  former, 
and  at  this  season  of  the  year  not  very  tempt- 
ing, as  many  of  the  lakes  through  which  it  is 
necessary  to  pass,  swamT  with  mosquitoes, 
which  invariably  pay  strangers  the  most  aa> 
siduous  attention. 

<*  On  Thursday  last,  at  two  P.  M.  I  found 
myself  and  baggage  under  weigh  in  the 
steamer  Chalotte,  seventeen  horse-power :  a 
Lilliputian  compared  with  the  ordinary  lake 
and  river  boats,  but  capable  of  affording  stow* 
age  for  a  considerable  number  of  passengers 
and  a  valuable  cargo  of  flour.  This  was  for- 
merly the  only  route  either  for  ascendipg  or 
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descend m?  the  river ;  but  of  late  yeani,  since 
the  iDtrodnction  of  steamboatB,  the  other 
tontea  hare  beeo  opened,  and  the  old  method, 
the  harMf  has  been  abandoned^ 

**  On  leaving  Einffston,  we  entered  the  lake 
of  the  Thousand  Inlands,  which  numbex,  I 
imagine,  they  greatly  exceed.  In  size,  they 
vBiy  from  rocks  just  large  enotigh  to  support 
a  sm^Ie  bush,  to  islands  of  Beveral  miles  in 
extent.  The  greater  number  are  granite 
rocks,  which  rise  abruptly  from  the  water ; 
•  Imt  others  are  nearly  flat ;  and  all  are  thickly 
eoTered  with  sttinted  trees  and  brushwooa. 
I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  see  ihem  in 
nearly  every  season,  and  under  a  variety  of 
circumstances ;  but  would  recommend,  as  the 
most  fhvorabJe  period  for  visiting  this  fairy 
region,  a  still  evening  in  autumn,  when  the 
leaf  begins  to  change,  and  the  bright  -red  of 
the  maple  mingles  with  the  green  of  its 
moTO  hardy  brethren  of  the  forest.  It  waa 
here  that  the  pirate  Bill  Johnson  established 
his  head-quarters  during  the  disturbances  of 
1838-39,  and  where  he  continued  to  elude 
every  attempt  that  was  made  to  take  him — 
a  fact  which  will  not  surprise  those  who  have 
once  passed  through  this  labyrinth  of  rocks. 

**  As  we  were  anxious  to  see  all  of  the 
principal  rapids,  which  we  expected  to  ap« 
proach  by  day-break,  we  retired  early  to  our 
berths,  formed  of  shelves  fastened  to  the  sides 
of  the  cabin,  which  during  the  daytime  were 
taken  down  and  stowed  away.  Our  party 
appeared  on  deck  soon  after  four  next  morning, 
and  we  found  ourselves  approaching  the 
^' Long  Sanlt."  An  island  divides  the  river 
here  into  two  channels ;  that  on  the  Ameri- 
««n  side  is  alone  navigated ;  and  the  occa- 
sional peeps  which  we  had  of  the  other,  satis- . 
fied  us  that,  if  we  had  not  chosen  the  most 
picturesque,  we  had  at  Least  taken  that  which 
was  the  least  dang;erouR.  The  Long  Sault  is 
nine  miles  in  length;  the  sooth  channel  for 
the  most  part  runs  between  steep  and  thickly 
wooded  banks,  the  water  running  smoothly, 
though  rapidly ;  occasionally  there  is  a  little 
hubbub,  but  not  sufficient  to  alarm  the  most 
timid  voyager.  Barges  are  sometimes  wreck* 
ed  on  this  rapid,  being  forced  ofi  shore  by  the 
eonrent  when  passhg  some  of  the  short  turns 
which  jso  frequently  occur  in  this  channel. 

"  After  passing  this  rapid,  we  entered  Lake 
St.  Francis,  a  shallow  lake,  with  flat  banks, 
and  a  few  rushy  islands.  To  the  south  may 
be  seen  some  of  the  high  lands  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  which  mal:e  a  plcturesqe  of 
what  would  otherwise  be  a  most  monotonous 
scene.  We  now  also  got  into  the  French 
country,  and  could  distinguish  the  small 
whitewashed  houses  of  the  Canadians.  At 
Coteau-du-lac  we  took  in  a  pilot,  the  most 
dangerous  rapids  being  below  this  place. 
The  first,  the  Coteau  rapid,  was  passed  with- 
out danger  or  difficulty;  and  though  the 
water  was  foaming  all  aroimd  us,  we  thread* 
ed  through  where  it  waa  comparatively 
smooth. 

*'  The  next  rapid,  the  C^ars,  is  very  dan^ 


gerous  on  accoimt  of  its  shallowness.  The 
rocks  are  easily  discernible  by  the  change  of 
color  in  the  water,  which  appears  of  a  red« 
dish  hue.  When  approaching  the  most  dan- 
gerous part,  the  engine  was  stopped  for 
about  a  minute.  The  channel  here  passes 
over  rocks ;  and  there  being  but  a  few  inches 
between  the  bed  of  the  river  and  the  bottom 
of  til e  vessel,  the  slightest  error  in  steering 
would  cause  certain  destruction.  This  rapid 
,  is  something  less  than  three  miles  in  length, 
and  the  fall  thirty-two  feet :  the  distance  was 
run  in  eight  minutes.  The  next  rapid,  the 
Cascades,  was  more  boisterous  than  any  we 
had  yet  passed  through ;  the  steamer  bent 
Hke  a  rod  ;  but  as  there  was  plenty  of  water, 
and  no  rooks,  there  was  no  cause  for  alarm. 
At  the  bottom  of  this  rapid,  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  Ottawa  rivers  meet,  but  do  not  unite : 
the  clear-green  of  the  St.  Lawrence  contrasts 
advantageously  with  the  reddish  slate  color 
of  the  Ottawa ;  the  line  dividing  their  waters 
is  perfectly  distinct,  and  as  straight  as  if 
drawn  with  a  ruler.. 

«<  We  now  took  in  an  Indian  to  pilot  ua 
down  the  Lachine  rapids ;  he  came  ofl^  in  a 
canoe  with  several  ojhers  from  the  Indian  vil- 
lage of  Cauffhnawnga,  the  only  striking  fea- 
ture of  which  is  a  church  with  a  glittering  tin 
spire.  The  rapids  we  were  now  approaching 
are  by  far  the  most  boisterousr  on  the  river, 
and  the  most  difficult  to  navigate:  though^ 
with  a  skilful  pilot,  they  are  perhaps  less 
dangerous  than  the  Cedars,  as  there  is  plenty 
of  water  in  the  channel,  the  only  dimcultv 
being  to  keep  within  it.  As  we  approached, 
the  passengers  were  made  to  sil;  down,  that 
they  might  not  intercept  the  view  of  the  pilot. 
The  Indian  and  three  others  stood  at  the 
helm;  the  current  became  more  and  more 
.  rapid,  but  was  still  smooth ;  the  enfioe  was 
eased*-then  stopped  ;  we  saw  the  breakers 
under  the  bows — a  sudden  plunge,  «and  we 
were  in  the  midst  of  them.  Hocks  appeared 
on  every  side,  and  it  seemed  impossible  that 
we  could  escape  driving  upon  some  of  them. 
Suddenly  the  helmsman  sprung  across  the 
vessel,  which  as  quickly  obeyed  the  directing 
power.  This,  however,  seemed  but  a  mo- 
mentary respite,  as  others,  equally  menacing, 
appeared  directly  before  us ;  but  these  were 
also  skilfully  avoided,  and  we  i>assed  them 
without  iniury.  The  water  was  in  the  great- 
est possible  state  of  agitation :  rushing  with 
fearful  rapidity,  it  is  intercepted  by  rocks, 
which  causes  it  to  boil  and  foam  as  if  raging 
at  the  opposition  they  offer  to  its  course.  The 
vessel  is  hurried  along  by  the  current,  anil 
knocked  about  in  every  possible  way  by  the 
irregular'sea  which  is  produced  by  the  divert 
sity  of  currents.  One  of  the  boatmen,  who 
was  ^ittin^^  near  me  on  the  deck,  appeared 
highly  excited ;  he  half  raised  himself  by  rest- 
ing on  one  hand,  watched  the  course  the  boat 
was  taking  with  an  expression  of  the  most  in- 
tense anxiety,  and  turning  each  moment  to  the 
helm,  appeared  ready  to  spring  to  it,  ae  if  he 
ftared  the -four  men  already  at  it  would  not 
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be  able  to  move  it  qoiok  eDO«gb»  He  waft^an 
eid  mant  wbo  kaew  the  chaaael,  and  was 
eoDfieqaeatiy  well  aware  how  moch  depended 
on  the  skilful  maaageiaeat  of  the  helm.  The 
Miapiy  pue  these  rapids  in  caaoes:  a  few 
years  sioce  one  was  upset,  and  several  per- 
sons drowned — a  cirettmstanee  which  will  not 
sprpdse  any  one  who  has  once  gone  down 
them :  it  is  far  more  surprising^  that  any  who 
attempt  to  pass  them  in  such  a  manner  should 
do  so  in  satety. 

**Thi8  route  will  probably  become  very 
popular,  as  all  idea  of  danger  has  already 
nearly  vanished.  At  present,  it  takes  about 
twenty*fbur  hours  to  perform  the  distance 
(200  miles;)  but  with  boats  of  neater  power. 
It  muibt  be  done  in  nearly  half  uiat  tin^e.*^ 


JUVENILE  DEPARTMENT. 


♦ 


SOCICTICS  OF  LEIARIIBD  MEN. 

Some  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  read  the 
last  Penny  paper  will  expect  to  hear  about 
scientific  and  useful  societies,  or  companies 
of  men,  who  meet  and  talk  abdut  curious 
stones,  plants,  animals,  &c. 

In  New  ifork  we  haye  several  The 
bistorical  Society  was  ibrmed  about  thirty 
years  ago,  and  was  very  small  for  a  lo&g 
time ;  but  now  they  have  many  thousands  of 
books^  placed  in  a  large  room  m  the  Univer- 
sity, where  they  meet  on  the  first  Tuesday 
evening  of  every  month,  to  hear  something 
of  what  the  white  people  or  Indians  did  many 
years  ago.  You  might  often  see  piles  of 
books  which  have  b^en  sent  to  them,  or 
carved  stones,  Iikliait  pipes,  arrow-h^s, 
and  other  curiosities  on  the  table. 

The  Lyceum  of  Natural  History  has 
thousands  of  stones,  seeds,  shells,  insects, 
mammoths'  teeth,  &c.  from  diflerent  coun- 
tries. There  is  not  a  stone  you  could  pick 
up,  or  a  leaf  of  a  tree,  or  any  strange  biid, 
fish,  or  butterfly,  that  you  could  carry  to 
them,  but  some  of  the  memberaofthe  society 
could  tell  yon  what  it  was,  what  it  was  food 
for,  where  it  came  from,  &c.  Then  they 
could  go  to  their  library,  and  take  down 
books  that  would  tell  you  all  about  it.  They 
get  all  the  books  and  papers  which  are  print- 
ed in  other  countries  about  such  things,  and 
read  them,  and  grcrw  more  learned  every 
week. 

Then  we  have  the  American  Institute, 
which  has  a  large  room  in  the  Park,  where 
are  always  to  be  seen  many  curious  ma- 
chines and  tools,  with  seeds  oi  useful  plants, 
and  many  other  things.  Here  the  Farmers 
Club  meet,  to  talk  about  raising  difierent 
crops,  cattle,  dec. ;  and  the  manufacture^ 
artizans,  and  scientific  men,  to  talk  about 
melting  iron  and  other  metals,  and  making 


chem  iflto  difierent  Aings.  In  ih»  wiitiimn, 
the  Institute  have  their  great  Fair  and  £  jik£> 
bition  at  Nibk>V,  ivhen  them  is  a  ufkea^ 
show  of  manufactures,  vegetables,  ice. 

The  way  to  form  a  society  is  this :  Que 
boy  or  one  man  must  begin  it  He  must 
find  another  who  is  willing  to  join  hinpi,  and 
they  must  talk  to  others.  If  tney  mee^  with 
some  who  do  not  care  about  it,  or  who  lau^k 
at  them^  they  must  not  be  discouraged,  bat 
say  to  one  aaoCber '.  ^  Kit  a  ffood  Simg  to 
jom  together  fo  learn,  and  all  our  friends 
will  think  so  too  by  and-  by."  Then  they 
must  invite  all  who  are  friendly  to  it,  to  come 
together,  and  make  one  chairman  and  an- 
other i^retary.  They  should  have  a  con- 
stitution written,  and  by-laws  to  keep  every- 
thing regular;  then  appoint  officers,  and 
committees  on  difierent  subjects,  determme 
when  to  meet,  and  have  reports  made,  pa- 
pers read,  &c. 

One  of  the  first  things  that  each  should 
determine  to  do  is,  to  try  to  prevent  any  dis- 
agreement; for  many  a  society  has  been 
broken  up  by  one  or  two  conceited,  impa- 
tient, or  medaiesoine  members.  It  is  just  as 
it  is  in  a  family,  a  neighborhood,  a  town,  a 
state,  and  a  conntry:  all  should  mind  the 
Bible  rules — "  Let  none  think  more  highly 
of  himself  than  he  ought  to  think,"  and  '^  Do 
unto  others  as  ye  would  that  they  should  do 
unto  you." 

I  shall  tell  you  next  wetk  how  some  boys 
began  to  make  such  societies  some  yean 
ago. 

Bow  they  ffot  Tar  and  Tmvent&ie* 

Extract  of  a  Letter  to  tk§  JSdUor. 

The  principal  pursuit  of  the  inhabitanta, 
in  many  places  near  the  sea  coast  of  the 
southern  statesi  is  that  of  getting  turpen- 
tine. It  is  made  from  the  pines  which 
there  abound,  almost  \a  the  eatcluaioo  of 
every' other  forest  tree«  Many  psisotis 
have  no  other  means  of  a  livelihood  than 
iTiis  employment,  especially  those  o(  the 
poorer  classes. 

As  soon  as  the  sap  begins  to  run  in  the 
season,  a  notch  is  made  near  the  root  of 
the  tree,  to  oatch  the  turpentine.  This  is 
called  boxing  the  tree.  Then  it  Is  dipped 
out,  generally  whh  a  simple  gourd,  into 
buckets,  which  are  emptied  into  the  barrels 
on  the  spot.  These  are  ready  for  market 
as  soon  as  they  are  filled. 
.  Another  small  portion  of  the  tree  is  then 
pared  off,  apd  the  sap  again  descends  freely 
into  these  receptacles.  Under  this  opera* 
tioh  a  pine  will  usually  live  for  six  or 
seven  years,  and  is  used  in  this  -manner 
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until  it  is  thus  deprived  of  !t8  bark  and  a 
small  portion  of  itiB  tnink,  to  tiie  height  of 
toD  or  fifVeen  feet. 

One  ooaa,  ii  ia  calculated,  will  attend  to 
7000  boxes  in  a  season,  and  will  oollect 
from  100  to  190  barrels  of  turpentine  la  a^ 
year/ 

The  old  trees,  when  they  can  yield  no 
more  turpentine,  are  cut  up  into  small 
pieces,  and  then  piled  in  heaps  to  make  tar, 
which  is  only  turpentine  heated  and  smok- 
ed. The  whole  is  then  covered  carefully 
with  diit,  and  a  smothered  fire  is  kept  up 
beoeath.  As  the  wood  slowly  burns  out, 
the  tar  runs  from  beneath  fnto  gutters  pre- 
pared for  its  reception. 

While  burning,  the  kiln  is  carefully 
waichedj  day  and  night.  One  hundred 
barrels  of  tar  are  usually  made  at  one 
burning.  When  the  kiln  is  burned  out, 
the  charcoal  still  remains  from  the  wood, 
and  becomes  also  an  article  of  use  and 
value. 

How  wisely  are  the  provisions  of  Provi- 
dence adapted  to  the  good  of  man  !  Thus 
pine,  growing  as  it  does  on  the  poorest  of 
lands,  aflbrds  support  to  thousands  of  per- 
sons. 

How  useful  is  the  tree  !  It  produces  the 
turpentine,  and,  when  worn  out  for  this 
purpose,  tar  and  coal  are  obtained  from  it ; 
&om  tbe  wood  are  made,  also^  the  barrels 
to  convey  the  tar  and  turpentine  to  market* 
The  whole  process  is  carried  on  in  the  very 
forests  where  nature  has  planted  this  beau- 
tiful tree. 

The  XQBd  in  those  regions  often  runs  for 
miles  .through  these  pine  woods ;  and  I 
know  of  no  sight  more  singular,  than  for 
the  eye  to  rest  upon  these  trees,  thus  rising 
up  on  every  hand,  and  naked,  and  stripped 
for  many  feet  from  the  ground. 

la  their  resemblance,  the  imagination 
figures  many  things.  I  have  often  beheld 
them  silent  and  majestic^  and  thought  they 
resembled  an  unmense  army,  drawn  out  in 
columns,  «nd  at  rest.  At  mght,  especially 
by  clear  moonlight,  the  scene  becomes  im- 
pressive. There  they  stand,  naked,  and 
white,  and  solemn,  like  the  tomb-stones  of 
some  vast  grave-yard,  impressing  the  mind 
with  serious  and  profitable  reflections* 


*• 


Good  Saying!  an4  Short  Maxims.     - 

For  the  Use  of  Young  Mothers. 

Rise  so  early  in  the  morning  that  you  may 
be  able  to  secure  at  least  half  an  hour  for 
rea4ing  the  Scriptures  and  prayer  before  your 
domestic  concerns  require  your  attention. 
You  will  find  this  exercise  admixabiy  atepted 


to  prqMLTe  and  strengthen  you  to  encounter* 
with  a  bccomiaff  temper  and  Spicit,  the  uiaJs 
and  vexations  of  the  day. 

AccustoQi  your  children  to  make  prayers 
and  praise  to  God,  the  giver  and  preserver  of 
life,  the  first  employment  in  the  mominff  and 
the  last  at  night.  Remember  that  the  duties 
of  a  mother  are  untransferrable ;  therefore, 
except  in  eases  x)f  tmavoidable  necesuty, 
never  sufier  the  devotional  exercise  of  your 
children  to  be  superintended  by  another. 

See  that  your  daughters  rise  early,  and  that 
the^r  employ  themselves  about  such  domestic 
afiairs  as  are  suited  to  their  years  and  ca- 
pacities. / 

Never  sufier  your  children  to  require  ser- 
vices from  others  which  they  can  perform  for 
themselves.  A  ^strict  observance  «f  this  rule 
will  be  of  incalculable  advantage  to  them 
through  every  period  of  life. 

Let  all  the  young  members  of  your  family 
be  regularly  washed  and  combed  bvfore  break- 
fast; never  permit  thera  to  treat  you  with  so  ' 
much  disrespect  as  to  appear  at  your  table  in 
a  slovenly  condition.  It  should  ever  be  re- 
membered that  the  highest  respect  which  a 
child  can  pa]^  is  due  to  its  iparent.  This  re- 
spect may  be  insured  by  forming  correct  habits 
in  youth. 

**  Resist  in  thne  -  all  medicine  is  but  pay,     * 
When  the  disease  has  strengthenei  by  delay.'' 

Never  overload  either  the  plates  or  the 
stomachs  ^f  your  children  ;  giye  them  suffi- 
cient and  suitable  food.  Recollect  '^ milkier 
for  babes,  and  strong  meat  for  men.*' 

Selected. 


'  The  Unicom  Discovered, — A  recent  number 
of  the  "Journal  Asiatique"  (published  in 
Paris,)  states  'that  Mr.  Fresnel  the  profound 
Orientalist,  now  French  Consul  at  Jedda,  in 
Arabia,  has  published  a  notice  of  the  existence 
of  the  real  Unicom  in  the  wilds  of  Hadra- 
maut.  This  strange  beast  has  a  single  horn 
attaciied  to  its  head  by  a  joint,  throu^  which 
it  can  elevate  or  depress  its  horns  at  pleasure ; 
remarkably  confirming  Psalms  99,  10,  where 
it  speaks  of  the  "horn  being  exalted  like  the 
horn  of  the  Unicorn.** 


.€AST-i£Ofii  fivTLnmss  m  CnmA. — The  Ger- 
man missionary  Gutzlaff,  has  visited  a  cast 
irop  pagoda  in  China,  1200  years  old.  -  It  ii 
graceful  and  adorned  with  bas  reliefs. 

Pnift  Von  Rauni^,  in  a  lecture  in  the  Uni« 
versity  of  Berlin,  has  exposed  the  foolish 
fashion  of  corrui)ting  the  German  language 
by  the  introdaction  of  unnecessary  foreign 
words.  He  might  find  work  of  the  same 
kind  in  English. 

A  fortune-teller  died  recently  in  Paris,  leav- 
ing a  large  property  and  many  letters  written 
toTier  by  persons  of  rank.  The  letters  were 
burnt  at  her  request.  Superstition  is  a  natu- 
ral companion  of  ignorance  and  vice. 
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ipcDauisv* 


Aucient  Poetry-Hm  Monattie  Llfie* 

Was  it  16r  this  the  breath  of  Heaven  was  blown 

Into  tbe  nostrils  of  this  heavenly  creature  ? 
Was  it  for  this  that  sacred  Three  ui  One 
Coiwpired  to  make  this  qninteseence  of  aatore? 
0td  Heavcrnly  Providence  intend 
So  rare  a  fabric  for  so  poor  an  end  ? 

Was  man,  the  highest  masterpiece  of  nature;, 

Tb(^  curioos  abstract  of  the  whole  creation, 

Whose  soul  wa«  coined  from  his  great  Creator^ 

Made  to  give  light,  and  set  tor  observatioDi 

Ordained  (or  tliis :  to  spend  his  light 

in  a  dark  lantern,  cloistered  np  in  night  ? 

Tell  me,  reolose  monastic,  can  it  be 

A  disadvantage  to  tby  beams  to  sbme  ? 
A  thoosand  tapers  may  gain  light  from  thee : 
Is  .thy  light  less  or  worse  for  h'ghtniog  mine? 
If,  wanting  light,  1  stomble,  bhalt 
Thy  darkness  not  be  gniity  of  my  fall? 
*  *  #*•#'# 

Make  not  thyself  a  prisoner,  that  art  »ee : 
Why  dost  ihoii  turn  thy  palace  to  a  juil  ? 
Thou  art  an  eagle ;  and  befite  it  thee 
To  live  imiiiared  like  a  cloistered  snail ! 
Let  toys  seek  comers ;  things  of  cost 
Gain  worth  by  view;  hid  jewels  are  but  lost. 

My  Ood !  my  li^bt  is  dark  enough  at  tightest ; 

increase  her  flame,  and  give  her  strength  to  shine 
'Tis  frail  at  best ;  'tis  dim  enough  at  brightest; 
But  Uis  her  glory  to  be  foiled  by  thine. 
Let  otheta  luik ;  my  light  shall  be 
Proposed  to  all  men,  and  by  them  to  Thee. 


•^   A  Prayer. 

O  God !  how  high  and  bright  a  throne 
Is  that  thou  bidst  me  seek  in  prayer! 

TboQgh  friends  desert  and  leave  me  lone, 
1  ever  find  a  refqge  there. 

A  neacefbl  refuge :  sadness,  pain. 
Or  present  want,  or  coming  gloom, 

Can  never  in  desfiav  enchain,  * 
While  there  I  find  the  humbiasCroom^ 

Room  but  to  bow  with  dowqeast  eye, 
And  dust  enough  my  face  to  hide. 

With  strength  to  raise  a  feeble  cry : 
'*  Unclean !  Restore  me,  purified !" 


-^ 


Receipts  from  an  old  Cookery  Book. 

Soft  Gingerbread. — 5  cups  of  flour,  3  of  mo- 
lasses, 1  ofsour  milk,  1  tea-spoonful  of  pearl- 
ash,  1  table-spoooful  of  ginger,  and  a  few 
cloves. 

Hard  Gin^erhread.—l  lb.  of  butter,  1  lb. 
of  8«gw,  1  pint  of  miljr,  4  eggs,  1  tea-spooo- 
lul  of  pearlash,  and  flour  enough  to  make  it 
stiff. 

Ginger  Snaps — SHbs.  of  flour,  1  lb.  of  su- 
gar, 1  pint  of  molaases,  3^  lb.  of  butter  1 
lea-spoonful  of  pearlash,  lA  lb.  of  gingar, 
and  a  liule  spice  at  choice. 

Muffins — 1  lb.  of  flour,  1  pint  of  milk,  2 
«?gs,  1  gill  of  yeast,  k  ounces  of  butler— beat 
them  well— bake  them  quickly. 

Crullers.'-2  lbs.  of  flour,  3-4  lb.  of^ butter, 
8  egg«,  leaving  out  half  tbe  whites.  ' 

Sponge  Caite.— t  lb.  of  flour,  I  lb.  of  sugar, 
10  eggs,  some  lemon-peel,  and  the  juice  of  half 
a  lemon.  Boil  the  yoiks^  and  whites  of  the 
eggs  separately. 


IiACOiriC8« 

Ladies  of  fashion  starve  their  happiness 
to  feed  their  vanity. 

A  Christian  profession  sates'  many  a  good 
name  in  this  life,  but  never  a  soul  in  the  next 

Working  men — let  your  sweat-drops  wash 
all  dishonesty  from  your  g«in& 

Of  much  speaking  cometh  repentance,  bat 
in  silence  is  safety* 

On  the  heels^  folly  treadeth  shame. 

He  who  hatli  found  *a  virtuous  wife,  hath 
a  greater  treasury  than  costly  pearls.  "  She 
openeth  her  mouth  in  wisdom,  and  on  her 
lips  is  the  law  of  kindness." 

The  tears  of  tbe  compassionate  are  eweeter 
than  dew  drops,  ialling  from»roeea  upon  the 
bosom  of  the  earth. 

Industry  and  economy  will  get  rich,  while 
sagacity  and  intrigue  are  laying  their  plans. 

A  bankruptcy  of  moral  principle  is  the 
worst  bankruptcy  that  can  be  imagined. 

Trust  him  little  who  praises  all,  him  less 
who  censures  all,  and  him  least  who  is  indif- 
ferent about  all Selected, 

Afpointmknt  by  thb  Christian  Alzjakcs. 
— At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Councillors 
of  the  Christian  Alliance^  held  in  the  Metho- 
dist Buildings,  No.  200  Mulberry  street.  New 
York,  January  16th,  1845,  the  Rev. .Washing- 
ton Roosevelt  was  unaninmously  appointed 
Financial  Secretary  of  the  Society. 

Spencer  U.  Cone,  V.  President,  Chaiiman. 

Edwin  Holt,  Corresponding  Secretary. 

Thomas  S.  Soaekrs,  Recording  Secretary. 


Oncota^  or  Red  Race  of  'America^ 

A  series  of  Pamphlets,  by  Hemy  R.  Schoolciaft,  Esq. 
Nos.  1  to  5,  (to  be  continaed,)  far  sale  at  Ibis  office. 
This  is  ao  original,  valuable,  and  highly  iotereating 
work,  superior  to  anything  before  published.  Twenty- 
five  cenia  each  number,  or  one  dollar  for  five. 
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AND     FAMILT    KEWSPi.PER, 

Is  published  weekly,  at  the  office  of  the  New  Toik 
Es^tem,  No,  112  Broadway,  at  3  ceula  a  nuaber,  (!• 
pa^es  large  octavo,)  or,  to  aubscnbens  recaiving  it  by 
mail,  and  paying  in  advance,  $1  a  year.  Tbe  postage 
is  one  cent  a  number  for  ali  pana  of  the  Blat^  or  within 
100  miles  of  the  city,  and  one  and  a  balf  oenia  (iy 
greater  distances.  Personsforwardingthe  money  for 
five  copies,  will  receive  a  aixtb  gratis.  Editors  known 
to  have  poblisbed  this  advertisement,  with  an  edftoriat 
notice  of  the  work,  will  be  supplied  with  it  lor  one 
year.  By  the  quantity,  $2  a  hundred.  The  woik  will 
form  a  voUme  of  839  pages  mnuaUy. 

§^  Postmasters  are  authorized  to  remit  money  wifli> 
out  cbarge. 


_  NO  MONEY  IN  ADVANCE  .^ 
Excfvt  to  the  Editor  or  Pidthshersf 
We  parttciiiariy  request  the  public  to  reniemberibat 
no  person  is  authorised  lo  ceceive  money  in  adTBBoe 
or  lliia  paper,  exeepi  ibe  Editor  or  Publkhers. 
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SHIPS    AND    SEAMEN. 


This  print  of  a  fine  meichuit  ihLp,  under 
fal  fail,  ia  an  appropriate  a*  well  as  an  ele- 
gant emblem  of  the  intereBting  subjects  which 
we  have  wished  to  pretent  in  a  distinct  view 
lo  OUT  readers.  We  are  aware,  however,  at 
th«  outset,  of  the  too  limited  space  offered  by 
oar  pages;  and  regret  that  we  shall  be 
obliged  to  omit  many  details  which  we  would 
be  glad  to  insert,  and  lo  compress  more  close- 
ly than  we  coald  desire,  those  for  which  we 
may  not  otherwise  Gnd  room. 

Ship-building  is  one  of  the  noblest  of  hu- 


man  arts.    It  enables  man  to  triumph  a>rer  tke 
greatest  obstacles  which  our  globe  presents  to 
his  progress  from  country  to  cotmtry,  and  his 
intercourse  with  a  large  porticoi  of  his  spe- 
cies.    It  is  connected  with  most  of  the  great    . 
features  in  history,  from  the  liunching  of  the 
Ark  by  Noah  to  the  semi-conqueit  of  China 
b^  Great  Britain.      A  ship    naturally  first 
strikes  the  eye  with  inexpressible  admirattm,    , 
awe,  and  pleasure.     Ii  excites  a  high  repaid    ' 
for  that  human  intelligence,  of  which  it  is 
the  product;  it  presents  the  most  noble  ex-    ' 
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ample  of  the  combined  powen  of  two  of  the 

Seat  elements,  cooperating  harmoniously  for 
e  advantage  of  men,  and  subjected,  even  in 
their  wildest  fury,  to  his  power  and  his  com- 
mand. Every  step  in  the  long  series  of  in« 
vention  and  improvement  is  attractive  and  in- 
structive, from  the  log  floating  on  the  water 
to  the  canoe  hollowed  out  by  fire,  the  skiff 
working  with  its  oars,  the  raft  moving  before 
the  wind,  with  the  aid  of  a  sail,  the  sloop 
with  its  keel,  the  Greek  polacca  with  its  dol- 
phin-like form,  the  East  Indiaman  and  Ameri- 
can packet  with  perfect  symmetry  ot  masts, 
yards  and  sails,  the  line-of-battle  ship  with 
Its  city-full  of  men  and  a  thunder-cloud  in  its 
magazine  and  artillery,  to  the  steam  ship 
foaming  through  the  ocean,  and  proclaiming 
the  second  triumph  of  man  over  the  element 
which  now  impels  while  it  sustains  him. 

The  machinery  of  a  ship  is  a  distinct  sub- 
ject of  attention,  well  worthy  ot  particular 
study ;  and  what  landsman  has  for  the  first 
time  gained  a  view  of  the  position,  use,  and 
relations  of  each  part,  without  a  feeling  of 
pleasure  such  as  a  complete,  useful  and  suc- 
cessful piece  of  complicated  machinery  alone 
can  produce.  The  names  applied  to  the  mi- 
nor parts  of  the  rigging,  in  different  langua- 
ges, are  naturally  systematic:  in  English, 
particularly,  they  are  highly  so.  The  three 
masts  proper  are  called  the  fore,  main,  and 
mizen  masts;  their  upper  sails  are  named, 
as  they  rise  above  the  lower,  top,  top-gallant, 
royal,  and  sky  sails ;  above  which  are  some- 
times placed  the  moon-gazers,  sky-scrapers, 
&c.  which  are  rather  for  show  than  use.  The 
sails,  and  the  yards,  or  timbers  which  extend 
the  sails,  are  named  after  the  masts  to  which 
they  belong :  as  the  main-sail,  the  fore-top- 
sail, the  mizen  top-sail,  the  main  top-gallant 
sail,  main-mast,  fore  t^p-mast,  &c. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  foremast  has  three 
outer  sails  on  the  right ;  they  are  called  stud- 
ding sails,  and  are  supported  by  booms  run 
out  beyond  the  yards. 

It  is  but  a  few  y^rs  since  an  old  hulk  in 
the  Thames  was  :first  used  for  a  seamans' 
chapel ;  and  now  it  is  common,  in  many  of 
the  ports  visited  by  American  and  British 
seamen,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  to  see  a 
ship  with  a  flag  inscribed  '*  Bethel,"  with  a 
dove  and  olive  branch,  displayed,  on  Sabfa«th 
morning,  and  the  welcome  invitation  joyfully 
aecepted  by  masters,,  officers,  ^nd  men,  who 
glide  in  peace  to  the  pkce  appointed  for  the 
worship  of  God.  In  our  own  pons,  also,  the 
practice  has  long  prevailed;  and  evening 
meeting  are  often  called  by  a  light  raised  at 
the  xnast-head,  or  on  the  rigging.  Few  as- 
semblies present  scenes  of  greater  interest. 
Under  the  patronage  of  the  Seaman's  Friend 
Societyr,  a  similar  practice  has  been  exten- 
sively introduced  upon  our  great  canals  and 
rivers,  with  many  happy  results.  Nor  are 
these  the  only  great  improvements  which  they 
have  effectea.  Bethel  Churches  for  seamen 
and  their  families  have  been  erected  in  seve- 
ral of  our  cities  and  towns,  and  pastors  ap- 


pointed, often  with  8abbath  schools,  and 
sometimes  with  day  schools  attached,  libra- 
ries, reading  rooms,  &c. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  plans  of 
the  Society  was  the  last  to  be  earned  into 
effect.  The  boarding  houses  for  sailors  bad 
long  been  dens  of  corruption,  and  systematic 
schemes  were  carried  on  in  them  for  leading 
them  into  vice,  and  to  rob  them  of  their  wages. 
After  many  unsuccessful  attempts  to  improve 
them,  "  The  Sailor*s  Home**  has  been  erected 
in  this  city,  with  the  aid  of  money  loanmi  by 
the  le^slature,  arranged,  furnished  and  pro- 
vided lor  on  a  plan  calculated  to  secure,  even 
to  the  greatest  strangers,  comforuble  lodg- 
ings, a  ^ood  table,  recreations,  and  respects^ 
ble  society,  books,  papers,  and  other  means 
of  information.  The  success  of  this  enter- 
prise has  been  most  encouraging,  and  many 
of  our  leading  shipping  merchants  have  ffiven 
their  strong  recommendation  of  this  and  the 
other  departments  of  the  Society's  great  sys- 
tem of  benevolence,  so  useful  to  commerce 
and  so  honorable  to  the  country. 

A  new  application  has  recently  been  made 
to  the  legislature  for  a  farther  loan,  of  mode- 
rat^  amount,  with  security ;  and  we  cannot 
but  expect  their  ready  assent. 


STBBRING  BAIitiOONS. 

We  witnessed,  a  short  time  since,  a  private 
exhibiticm  which  was  made  at  the  Alhambra, 
by  Signor  Muzzio  Muzzi,  from  Italy,  of  a 
small  model  balloon,  with  his  apparatus  at* 
tached  for  steering  it  in  different  directiona. 
A  large  assembly  of  Italian  gentlemen  and 
some  ladies  were  present,  with  a  considerable 
number  of  Americans,  among  whom  we  no- 
ticed the  Mayor.  The  exhibition  was  looked 
for  with  considerable  interest;  for  it  was 
known  that  the  modest  and  amiable  inventor 
had  some  time  since  received  the  certificates 
of  several  of  his  scientific  countrymen  in 
Florence,  where  he  had  shown  his  experi- 
ments. 

The  balloon  had  three  broad  and  thin  fans 
attached,  one  of  which  was  fitted  like  the  tail 
of  a  fish,  to  steer  it  towards  the  right  and 
left,  and  the  other  two  were  placed  at  the 
sides,  and  easily  movable,  so  as  to  He  at  an- 
gles of  about  45°  to  the  horizon. 

The  balloon,  when  inflated,  (with  hydrogen 
we  presume,)  rose ;  and  was  made  to  take  a 
slanting  direction  till  it  touched  the  high  ceil- 
ing of  the  saloon,  sometimes  inclining  this 
way,  sometimes  that.  Then,  by  changing  the 
positions  of  the  fans,  it  was  made  to  revolve 
whUe  rising  vertically.  It  may  also  be  made 
to  vary  its  direction  somewhat,  in  other  modes 
while  on  its  way.    On  the  whole  the  succees 
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wM  nti«fteto(y  to  tboee  who  ctMrtjr  tppivr 
bended  the  noMibUiiiea  of  the  case.  A  ves- 
id  or  anr  Kind,  wholly  submerged  ia  stiU 
water,  will  rise  perpeadicularly  if  buofaat, 
oi  sink  perpendicularly  if  heavier  than  the 
Bmi.  Bni,  if  a  board  be  attached  to  it  in 
■Dch  a  mannCr  as  to  point  towards  the  mr- 
faca,  the  globe  will  incline  that  way  while 
riting,  aad  the  opponie  way  while  sinking. 
Then  add  another  board  placed  edgewise, 
moTabte  fron  left  to  right,  and  you  may 
chaage  theae  slant  movemeDta  this  way  or 
that. 

It  is  plain,  however,  that  no  >nch  fixtures 
can  make  the  globa  more  upwards  when 
heavy,  nor  downwards  when  Ugbt.  It  will 
be  impoaaible,  by  such  means  lo  give  it  even 
a  boriiontal  direction.  The  principle  extends 
only  to>  modifications  of  the  upward  and 
downward  moUons,  wboUy  dependent  on 
them,  and  inierior  to  tbem  in  power.  No 
new  source  of  motioD  is  communicated.  The 
remltB  thwcibre  must  be  limited  and  smalL 
Theae  resalta  wore  oeady  and  sncceufully  il- 
loatraied  b^  Signor  Mu:ai ;  but  it  is  evident 
that  the  prmciple  can  never  be  applied  to  any 
geoeral  and  great  practical  nae  in  balloona, 
beeanse  even  the  slightest  current  of  air 
must  always  carrv  along  the  balloon  with  it, 
and  the  air  is  seldom  at  rest.  In  a  alroig 
breeze,  or  even  a  moderate  wind,  the  powet 
(rf'  modifying  the  line  of  ascent  or  descent  is 
altogether  insufficient  for  the  Hteering  of  a 
balloOD.  We  want  an  iimate  power  able  to 
cotmteract  a  corrent ;  and  that  has  not  yet 
be«n  devised  with  mfficiait  lightness  of  ap- 
paratw. 


The  Haaomlng  Bird  aud  Its  Nest^ 
Of  all  the  lovely  little  creatures  which  pay 
US  their  annual  visits,  to  delight  our  eyes  in 
childhood,  and  to  warm  our  heatls  in  old  age, 
the  Humming  Bird  may  perhaps  be  named  as 
the  greatest  and  most  general  favorite.  The 
extreme  of  beauty,  elegance  and  delicacy  are 
combined  in  this  welcome  visiter  of  our  gar- 
dens,  in  a  degree  altogether  superior  to  the 
test  of  the  feathered  race ;  while  the  calm- 
ness of  the  summer  aftemooo,  the  charms  of 
flowers  and  blossoms,  Itveliaess  of  motion, 
and  inuocency  of  nature,  combine  their  attrac- 
tions to  asBociate  tbem  with  his  appearance 
and  bis  very  name. 

Of  the  numerous  varieties  of  Humming 
Birds  abounding  in  the  warmer  pans  of  south- 
em  America,  but  one  deigns  to  travel  so  far 
north  as  to  favor  tis  with  a  visit.  The  male 
and  the  female,  however,  are  so  unlike  in 
plumage,  that  they  probably  pass  for  two  va- 
rieties with  most  nntaughi  obserrers.  They 
are  numerous  in  certain  seasons;  but  few  of 
ua  have  ever  discovered  their  nests — they 


ar«  ao  tnaU,  so  ceostrtieted,  and  ab  platieii' 
that  they  escape  our  observation. 

The  following  description  of  the  bird  and 
its  nest  we  copy  from  Wilaon's  desor^tioo  : 

"  Abyut  the  asih  of  Apnl,"  he  rays,  "  th«i 
Humming  Bird  usn^y  arrives  in  Pennsylva- 


nia, and  about  the  10th  o(  Hay  h^giaa- 
build  its  nest  This  is  gBneralty  flxed^on  1 
ir  side  of  a  horizontal  braneh, 


was  attached  by  the  side  to  an  old  moss- 
grown  trunk,  and  Others  where  it  was  fasten- 
ed on  a  strong  rank  stalk  or  weed  in  the  gar-     ( 
den ;  but  these  caaes  are  rare.    In  the  woods    ^ 
it  very  often  chooses  a  white-oak  sapling  (o    > 
build  <Mi,  and  in  the  orchard  or  garden  se^ts    ) 
a  pear-iree  for   that   purpose.     The   branch     i 
is  seldom  more  than  ten  feel  from  the  ground.    > 
The  nest  is  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  aa 
much  in  depth.     A  very  complete  one  is  now 
lying  before  me,  and  the  materials  of  which 
"  '     e  aa  follows : 


Neil  of  tht  Hvmmiiig  Bird. 
"  The  outward  coat  is  formed  of  small 
pieces  of  b  species  of  bluish-gray  lichen  that 
vegetates  on  old  trees  and  fences,  thickly  fin- 
ed on  with  the  saliva  of  the  bird,  giving  &ai- 
ness  and  consistency  to  the  whde,  aa  well  aa 
keeping  out  moisture.  Within  this  are  thick 
matted  lavers  of  the  fine  wings  of  certain 
flying  seeds  closely  laid  together :  and,  laatljr, 
the  downy  substance  from  the  great  mulleu. 
and  from  the  stalks  of  the  common  fern  lines 
the  whole.  The  base  of  the  nest  is  continued 
round  the  stem  of  the  branch,  to  which  it 
closely  adheres,  and,  when  viewed  from  be- 
low, appears  a  mere  mossy  knot  or  accidental 
protQberance.  The  eggs  are  two,  pure  white, 
and  of  equal  thickneaa  at  both  eade.  On  a 
person's  approaching  their  nest,  the  little  pro- 
prietors dati  around  with  a  humming  soimd, 
passing  frequently  within  a  few  inches  of  his 
head  ;  and  should  the  young  be  newly  hatch- 
ed, the  female  will  resume  her  place  upon  ' 
the  nest,  ev«i  while  yon  stand  wiihin  a  yard 
or  two  li  the  spot.  The  precise  period  d  in- 
cubation I  am  unable  to  give ;  but  the  young 
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an  in  the  habit,  a  thort  thns  before  Ibaj  leave 
the  neat,  of  tlinisung  their  bills  into  the  mouths 
of  iheir  paienta,  ana  auckiug  wbai  the;  haTe 
broaghtthem.  I  never  could  perceive  that 
ther  carried  them  anjr  animal  food,  though  I 
think  il  highly  probable  they  do.  Ai  I  have 
found  theii  neeia  with  eggt  so  late  at  the  12ib 
of  July,  I  do  not  doubt  but  that  they  frequeot- 
TtW  P«rhapa  uau^lly,  raise 


WBSTBinrSTBR  ABBEY. 

The  folloTring  description  of  this  cele- 
bral«d  edifice,  we  copy  from  the  "  Picture 
of  Londot  for  ISOG,"  because  it  conlaint 
many  details  omitted  by  some  late  works  of 
that  kind. 

"  The  church  ib  said  to  have  been  founded 
about  the  year  610,  by  Sebert,  king  of  the 
East  Saxons,  on  the  ruins  of  (he  temple  of 
Apollo.  The  king  dedicated  hia  new  church 
to  St  Peter,  who  (according  to  legendary 
tales)  descmded  in  person,  with  a  host  of 
heavenly  choristers,  to  save  Bishop  Melli- 
tus  the  trouble  of  consecration.  The  saint 
alighted  on  the  Surry  side  in  a  very  stormy 
night ;  but  he  prevailed  on  Edrick,  a.  fish' 
erman,  to  ferry  nim  over;  he  then  perform- 
ed the  ceremony — and,  as  a  proot,  he  left 
behind  him  the  chrism  and  precious  drop- 
pings of  the  wax  candles,  with  which  the 
astonished  fisherman  saw  the  church  illu- 
minated; he  conveyed  the  saint  safi^lyback, 
;  who  directed  him  to  inform  the  bishop  that 
there  was  no  need  of  any  other  consecration ; 
he  also  desited  Edrick  to  fling  out  his  nets, 
which  the  fisherman  did,  and  was  rewarded 
with  a  miraculous  quantity  of  salmon :  the 
saint,  at  parting,  promised  the  fisherman  and 
his  successors  tlml  they  should  never  want 
salmon,  provided  they  presented  every  tenth 
fish  to  the  churcL  This  custom  was  ob- 
'  served  until  13B2.  The  fisherman  that  day 
'  *^  1  a  right -to  sit  at  table  with  the  prior; 
1  he  could  demand  all  the  cellarer  ale 


and  bread,  and  the  eellarer  in  return  mj^it  \ 
take  as  much  of  the  fish's  tail  as  he  coi3d,  • 
with  four  fingers  and  his  thumb  erect  Credr  \ 
ible  as  this  tale  appears,  it  is  asserted  to  be  < 
true  in  one  of  Edgar's  charters,  and  in  oat  ] 
of  Edward  the  Confessor's.         * 

"  Sine  Seberi's  sons  relapsed  into  Psgan- 
JBm,  and  conBequeotlr  the  new   church  was    ' 
very   much   neglected;   but   Offa  the  great, 
king  of  Mercia,  enlarged  and  repairM  it. 
After  that,  it  was  at  differeat  times  nearly    s 
ruined  by  the  Danes  ;  but  king  Edgai  repvir-    > 
ed  it ;  in  1049  Edward  the  Confessor  had  the    ? 
old  church  pulled  down,  and  a  Gner  one  erect-    S 
ed  in  the  form  of  a  cross;  it  was  finished  in    > 
]065,  and  consecrated  on  the  %ih  of  Decern-    \ 
ber ;  and  by  a  bull  of  Pope  Nicholas  11.  it    < 
was  constituted  a  place  for  the  maugaiation    S 
of  the  kings  of  Englaad.    William  the  Con- 
queror was  the  Grst  king  who  was  crowned 
there ;  the  ceremony  was  performed  by  Al- 
fred,  Archbishop  of  York,  Dec.   25th,  106& 
In  the  year  iSSl,  Henry  III.  erected  a  chapel 
at  the  east  end  of  the  church,  and  dedicated 
it  to  the  Virgin  Mary.    Some  time  after,  the 
king  being  informed  of  the  ruinotis  state  of 
the  church  and  steeple,  caused  the  whtde 
&bric  to  be  taken  down  ;  but  he  did  not  live 
to  see  it  completed,  for  the  body  of  the  church 
was  not  liniBhed  until  the  vear  1385. 

"  In  the  year  1502,  Henry  VII.  caused  the 
chapel  of  the  Virgin  Hary  to  be  demolished, 
and  erected  instead  of  it  the  present  ediGce, 
which  is  called  Henry  the  Seventh's  Chapel  j 
he  dedicated  the  new  building  to  the  Virgin 
Mary,  and  designed  it  for  a  burial  place  for 
him  and   his  posterity.     Under  William  m, 
Westminster  Abbey  underwent  a  complete  re-    ' 
pair,  under  the   direction  of  Sir   Chnatopber 
Wren,  who  added   two  noble  lowers  at  the 
west  end.    The  Abbey  e:ttends  3C0  feet  within 
the  walls  ;  at  the  nave  it  is  72  leet  hroad,  and    , 
195  long  at  the   cross,     lo  viewing  the  out-    . 
side  of  the  building,  the  portico  leading  into    ' 
the  north  cross  is  worthy  of  inspection ;  il  is    | 
called  the  Beautiful,  or  Solomon's  gate ;  the    i 
arms  of  Richard  II.  are  carved  in  stone  over    ' 
the  door  ;  the  portico  is  of  the  goihic  order ;    ] 
over  it  is  a  magnificent  window.     The  great 
west  window  is  extremely  curious ;  en  it  are 
paintbgs  which   represent   Abraham,   Isaac, 
and  Jacob — Moses,  Aaron  and  the  twelve  pa- 
Iriarchs — the  arms  of  King  Sebert,  Edward 
the  ConfesBor,  Queen  Elizabeth,  King  George, 
and   Dr.  Wilcox,  Bishop  of  Rochester.     This 
window  was  set  up  in  1733-    On  the  window 
which  is  on  ibe  left  is  a  painting  of  Richard 
II.  and  on  the  window  on  (he  right  is  a  ~ 
presentation  of  Edward  the  Confessor  in 

Our  limits  do  not  permit  us  here  to  ' 
scribe  every  monument  in  this  venerable 
abbey ;  we  shall,  however,  mention  those 
which  are  the  most  remarkable ;  Dod  cannnol 
help  quoliug  Mr.  Pennant's  words:  '  Here  re- 
pose the  royal,  the  nohle,  and  ihe  lllusirious 
1 L 'Is  erected  to  do 
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them  homage,  at  once  inspire  emulation  and 
awe.' 

*'  On  each  side  of  the  altar  are  doors  which 
open  inio  St.  £dward*s  Chapel,  where  our 
kings  retire  to  refresh  themselves  at  their  cor- 
onations. In  this  place  is  the  coronation 
chair,  remarkable  for  its  antiquity ;  tradition 
says  that  Edward  I.  brought  it  from  Scotland, 
and  that  the  stone  on  wnich  Jacob  reposed 
when  he  beheld  the  miraculous  descent  of 
the  angels,  is  enclosed  in  it!  Poet's  Comer  is 
at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  cross  aisle ; 
the  monuments  of  Dryden,  Cowley,  Chaucer, 
Phillips,  Booth,  Drayton,  Ben  Johnson,  But- 
ler, Spenser,  Gray,  Shad  well.  Prior,  St.  Eyre- 
mond,  Sbakspeare,  Dr.  Johnson,  Thompson, 
Rowe,  Gay,  Milton,  and  Goldsmith,  adorn  this 
spot,  oonsecrated  to  the  Muses ;  here  also  are 
the  monuments  of  Handel  and  David  Garrick. 
In  the  south  aisle,  some  of  the  most  renutrka- 
ble  monuments  are  those  of  Sir  John  How- 
land,  Dr.  Isaac  Watts,  Sir  Palmer  Fairbome, 
William  Hargrave,  Esq.,  Capt.  James  Corn- 
well,  &c  At  the  west  end  of  the  abbey  are 
those  of  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  Dr.  Mead,  Sir 
Charles  Wager,  Lord  Chatham,  &c.  On  the 
north  side  ofthe  entrance  into  the  choir  is  the 
monument  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 

**  St.  Edward's  Chapel. — In  the  centre  of 
it  stands  the  venerable  shrire  of  the  Confes- 
sor, but  it  has  of  late  been  much  defaced. 
Edward  I.  made  an  offering  to  this  shrine  of 
the  Scotch  regalia,  and  the  chair  on  which 
the  kings  of  Scotland  were  crowned.  In  a 
wainscot  press  is  a  wax  effigy  of  Edmund 
Sheffield,  Duke  of  Buckingham.  About  the 
frize  of  the  screen  of  this  chapel  are  four- 
teen legendary  sculptures  respecting  Edward 
the  Confessor.  They  are  so  oadl^r,  executed, 
that  they  bear  the  marks  of  great^antiquity. 
The  first  is  the  trial  a[  Queen  Emma ;  the 
second  the  birth  of  Edward;  the  third  his 
coronation;  the  fourth  relates  to  his  seeing 
the  devil  dancing  upon  the  money  bags,  whkh 
made  him  abolish  the  dane-gilt ;  the  fifth  is  a 
story  of  his  pretending  to  be  asleep  while  a 
young  man  was  robbing  his  treasury;  the 
sixth  is  meant  to  relate  to  the  appearance  of 
our  Savior  to  him  ;  the  seventh  shows  how 
the  Danish  invasion  was  prevented  by  the 
drowning  of  the  Danish  king ;  in  the  eighth 
is  seen  the  quarrel  between  the  boys  Tosh 
and  Harold,  predicting  their  respective  fates ; 
in  the  ninth  is  the  Confessor's  vision  of  the 
seven  sleepers;  in  the  tenth,  how  he  met  St. 
John  fhe  Evangelist  in  the  disguise  of  a  pil- 
grim; in  the  ele/enth,  how  he  cured  the 
blind  by  washing  their  eyes  with  dirty  water ; 
in  the  twelfth,  how  Sr.  John  delivered  a  ring 
to  the  pilgrims ;  in  the  thirteenth,  they  de- 
liver the  nng  to  the  king,  who  had  unknow- 
ingly ffiven  it  to  St.  John,  when  he  had  given 
him  alms  in  the  form  of  a  pilgrim ;  this  \iras 
accompanied  with  a  message  from  the  saint, 
foretelling  the  king's  death;  and  the  four- 
teenth shows  how,  in  consequence  of  that 
message,  he  hastened  to  complete  his  pious 
foundation. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


BiogTaphieal  fllMtch  ofO^n*  Ovmbs. 

From  BruuktU  Jhrnghft  HwhU, 

The  Hon.  Nathan  Greene,  a  Major- 
General  in  the  army  of  the  United  States, 
and  during  the  latter  part  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary war,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  ar- 
my in  the  Southern  States,  was  a  citizen  of 
Providence,  R.  I.  This  gentleman  was  born 
at  Warwick,  in  the  year  1740.  In  early 
life  he  was  fond  of  study  and  reflection : 
and  particularly  attached  to  the  history  of 
military  transactions.  In  Providence  he 
established  himself  as  a  merchant ;  and 
acquired  a  distinguished  character  in  the 
estimation  of  his  tellow-citizens.  After  the 
battle  of  Lexington,  he  went  as  a  Brigadier 
(reneral,  at  the  head  of  three  regiments,  to 
Cambridge.  In  August,  1776,  he  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  Major-Greneral ;  and 
very  honorably  distinguished  himself  in  the 
following  December  and  January,  by  his 
gallant  behavior  in  the  battles  of  Trenton 
and  Princeton,  as  he  did  the  succeeding 
year  at  the  battle  of  Germantown.  In 
March,  1778,  he  accepted  the  place  of 
Quarter-Master-General,  on  the  condition 
of  retaining  his  rank,  and  his  command 
during  the  periods  of  action.  This  year  he 
signalized  himself,  June  25th,  at  the  battle 
of  Monmouth,  and  in  the  action  on  Rhode 
Island  the  following  August. 

After  the  defeat  of  General  Gates  at 
Camden,  August  16th,  1780,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  chief  command  of  the  mili- 
tary force  in  the  Southern  States.  Upon 
this  command  he  entered  in  circumstances, 
"which  would  have  discouraged  almost  any 
other  man.  After  the  miserable  defeat 
above  mentioned,  that  part  of  the  country 
was,  in  a  sense,  overrun  by  the  British. 
Multitudes  of  the  inhabitants  had  already 
joined  the  enemy.  Multitudes  more  were 
on  the  point  of  following  their  example. 
The  rest,  though  sufficiently  firm  and  reso- 
lute, were  continually  wounded  by  the  de- 
fection of  their  neighbors,  and  perpetually 
in  fear  of  the  ravages  of  invasion.  Colonel 
Williams  had,  indeed,  with  the  aid  of  his 
companions,  Tracy,  Bannar,  Campbell, 
Shelby  and  Cleaveland,  checked  the  pro- 
gress of  the  enemy  by  the  gallant  action  at 
King's  Mountain  ;  as  had  General  Sumpter 
by  two  honorable  efforts  at  Boad  and  Tiger 
rivers.  But  their  force  was  too  small  to 
obstruct,  in  any  serious  degree,  a  well- 
appointed  and  victorious  army,  conmianded 
by  officers  of  distinguished  talents. 

In  these  circumstances,  General  Greene 
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commenced  the  arduous  business  of  recov- 
mng  this  country  from  the  British.  At  his 
arrival^  he  forced  himself  at  at  the  head  of 
3,000  men,  including  1,200  militia.  These 
he  divided,  and  sent  one  part  under  Briga- 
dier Greneral  Morgan  into  the  district  of 
NinetyHiix :  the  pther  he  himself  led  to 
Hick's  Creek,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Pe- 
dee*  Morgan  was  attacked  by  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Tarleton,  a  brave  and  skillful  par- 
tisan, at  the  head  of  a  superior  force.  But 
he  repulsed  the  attack,  and  gained  a  com- 
pete victory.  Lord  Cornwallis,  with  the 
whole  British  army  pursued  Morgan's  de- 
tachment ;  at  the  head  of  which  General 
Greene,  after  a  rapid  journey,  placed  him- 
self, and  conducted  it  with  so  much  feli- 
city and  success,  BS|to  reach  the  main  body 
in  spite  of  one  of  the  most  vigorous  pur* 
suits  recorded  in  history.  He  was,  how- 
ever, still  pursued  with  the  same  celerity, 
until  he  arrived  in  Virginia ;  but  he  com- 
^etely  eluded  the  vigilance  of  the  enemy. 
The  moment  the  pursuit  ceased,  having 
received  a  reinforcement,  he  made  after 
Lord  Cornwallis  ;  and  gave  him  battle  at 
Guilford  Court  House,  now  Martindale. 
Victory  declared  for  the  British  :  but  cost 
them  so  dear,  as  to  produce  all  the  conse- 
quences of  a  defeat.  Lord  Cornwallis 
retreated.  Greene  foUowing  him,  and  find- 
ing that  he  was  directing  his  course  to 
Virginia,  returned  to  South  Carolina ;  and 
marched  at  the  head  of  about  1,100  men, 
within  a  uTiie  of  Hamden,  then  defended 
by  Lord  Rawdon  with  900  men.  The 
British  commander  attacked  him.  He  was 
again  defeated ;  but  with  so  little  advan- 
t^e  to  the  victors,  that  his  Lordship  found 
himself  obliged  to  burn  a  considerable  part 
of  his  ba^age,  and  to  retire  to  the  south 
side  of  the  Santee.  Greene,  in  the  mean 
time^  directed  his  several  detachments  with 
such  skill ;  and  the  highly  meritorious  offi- 
cers by  whom  they  were  led,  employed 
them  with  such  activity  and  galantry,  that 
a  great  part  of  the  British  posts  in  Carolina 
and  Georgia,  were  rapidly  retaken ;  and  a 
considerable  number  of  the  troops  by  which 
they  were  defended  were  made  prisoners. 
He  then  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  for 
the  post  at  Ninety-Six ;  and  was  obliged 
to  raise  the  siege  by  the  approach  of  Lord 
Rawdon.  He  next  moved  his  force  to  the 
south  side  of  the  Congaree.  The  British, 
having  collected  theirs,  passed  that  river 
also,  and  took  post  at  Eutaw  Springs,  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Santee.  Here  Greene 
determined  to  attack  them  in  their  encamp- 
ment I  and  the  consequence  of  his  attack 


was  a  victory,  which  ended  the  war  in  that 
part  of  the  Union.  General  Greene  took 
the  command  of  the  Southern  troops  near 
the  close  of  the  year  1780.  The  battle  of 
Cowpens  was  fought  on  January  17th ;  and 
that  of  the  Eutaw  Springs  on  the  6th  of 
September  following.  The  troops  under 
his  command  were  chiefly  new  raised,  haif- 
clothed,  and 'often  half  fed.  They  were, 
however,  brave,  determined  men ;  and 
wanted  nothing  but  the  usual  advantages 
of  war,  to  meet  any  soldiers  in  equal  num* 
hers  on  fiiir  ground.  Within  nine  months, 
thererore,  did  this  illustrious  man,  aided  by 
a  band  of  gallant  soldiers,  recover  with 
these  troops  the  three  Southern  States  from 
a  veteran  army  of  superior  force,  com- 
manded by  officers  of  great  merit,  and 
furnished  with  every  accommodation.  His 
progress  through  it  was  a  source  of  per- 
petual personal  hardship,  intense  labor 
and  unremitted  anxiety.  Many  months 
was  he  in  the  field,  without  taking  off  his 
clothes,  even  for  a  single  night.  Yet  he 
never  desponded.  The  very  letters  which 
conveyed  to  Congress,  and  to  General 
Washin^on,  accounts  of  the  difficulties 
with  wnich  he  struggled,  contain,  abo, 
proofe  of  his  invincible  fortitude  and  resolu- 
tion. When  he  was.advised,  after  he  had 
retreated  from  Ninety-Six,  to  retire  into 
Virginia,  he  answered,  "I  will  recover 
South  Carolina,  or  die." 

General  Greene's  person  was  above  the 
middle  stature,  well  formed,  and  invested 
with  uncommon  dignity.  His  eye  was 
keen  and  intelligent.  His  mind,  possessed 
of  vast  resources,  was  bold  in  conceiving, 
instantaneous  in  discerning,  comprehensive 
in  its  grasp,  and  decisive  in  its*  determina- 
tions. His  disposition  was  frank,  sincere, 
amiable,  and  honorable  ;  and  his  manners 
were  easy,  pleasant,  affitble  and  dignified. 
He  died  in  June,  1786,  in  his  47th  year,  of 
a  stroke  of  the  sun. 


TRAVESIililNG  OVCR  THB  Alf DBS. 

L.  C.  Pickett,  Esq.,  U.  States  Charge  <f 
Affaires  at  Lima,  in  a  letter  to  the  Nation- 
al Institute,  remarks : — 

I  have  travelled  five  days  at  a  time 
among  the  Andes  without  seeing  a  human 
creature  except  those  who  were  with  met 
and  along  a  track  (not  a  road)  which  for 
the  most  part  serpentined  over  almost  per- 
pendicular precipices,  or  through  a  fores, 
literally  impervious,  by  cutting  one's  way 
at  every  step.  Provisions,  luggage  and 
everything  were   carried  on  men's  back  ; 
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and  my  saddle-horse  was  a  stout  mulatto 
(part  Indian)  whom  I  oocasionally  mounted 
ivhen  tired  of  walking.     I  felt  at  first  de- 
cided repugnance  to  this  sort  of  equitation, 
and  could  not  think  of  using  a  fellow-being 
for  a  beast  of  burden  :  but  the  necessity  of 
the  case  and  the  custom  of  the  country  got 
the  better  of  ray  scruples,  as  they  had  of 
Ynore  conscientious  men,  no  doubt ;  and  as 
the  sillero  (chairman)  as  he  was  called, 
told    me  it  was  his  occupation  to  carry 
Christians  over  the  mountains,  and  solicited 
the  job,  I  struck  a  bargain  with  him,  and 
the  price  was  910  through,  I  riding  about 
half  the  time.     This  quadrupedal  biped,  if 
ao  he  may  be  called,  turned  out  to  be  a  very 
surefooted  and  trusty  animal,  and  carried 
me   in  Pj^rfect   safety  to  the   end  of  the 
route.     The  modus  equitandi  is  this :   in- 
stead  of  the  saddle,  a  very  light  chair  is 
used,  which  the  chairman  slings  upon  his 
back,  and  the  traveller's  face,  when  seated 
in  it,  is  to  the  north,  should  he  be  going  to 
to  the  south,  and  vice  versa.     It  is  necessa- 
ry that  when  mounted  he  should  keep  him- 
self very  accurately  balanced,  for  there  are 
many  places  in  passing  which  a  false  step 
GO  the  part  of  the  sillero  might  cause  a 
tumble  down  a  precipice,  which  would  be 
fatal  both  to  the  rider  and  the  ridden." 


I 
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THB  TAIiKING  CHIP. 

The  following  incident  is  told  by  Mr.  Will- 
iams, a  missionary  to  the  South  Sea  Islands, 
who  was  engaged  in  building  a  chapel.  It 
shows  the  difference  between  being  brouf^ht 
up  in  a  land  of  schools  and  books,  and  being 
brought  up  among  a  people,  who,  even  when 
arrived  at  manhood,  know  nothing  of  reading 
or  writing.  It  §hows,  too,  what  strange  feel- 
ings the  untaught  heathen  have,  when  observ- 
ing for  the  first  time  the  effects  of  written 
commnDications. 

**  As  I  had  come  to  work  one  morning  with- 
ont  my  square,  I  took  up  a-  chip,  and  with  a 
piece  of  charcoal,  wrote  upon  it  a  request  that 
Mrs.  W.  would  send  me  that  article.  I  call- 
ed a  chief  who  was  superintending  his  por- 
tion of  the  work,  and  said  to  him,  ''Friend, 
take  this,  go  to  our  house  and  give  this  to 
Mrs.  W.'  He  was  a  singular  looking  man, 
remarkably  quick  in  bis  njovemenis,  and  had 
been  a  great  warrior,  but  in  one  of  the  nu- 
merous battles  that  he  had  fought,  he  had 
lost  an  eve,  and  giving  me  an  indescribable 
look  with  the  other,  he  said,  "  Take  that ! 
she  will  call  me  a  fool,  and  scold  me,  if  I  car- 
ry a  chip  to  her."  "  No,  I  replied,  she  will 
not,  take  it  and  go  immediately ;  I  am  in 
haste.'* — Perceiving  me  to  be  in  earnest,  he 
took  it  and  asked,  "  What  must  I  ray  ?"  I 
replied,  you  have  nothing  to  say,  the  chip 
will  say  what  I  wish.    With  a  look  of  aston- 


ishment and  contempt,  he  held  up  the  piece 
of  wood,  and  said,  **  now  can  this  speak  f  has 
this  a  month  ?'  I  desired  him  to  take  it  im- 
mediately, and  not  spend  so  much  time,  talk* 
mg  about  it. 

On  arriving  at  the  house  he  gave  the  chip 
to  Mrs.  W.,  who  read  it,  threw  it  away,  and 
went  to  the  tool  chest,  whither  the  chief,  re- 
solving to  see  the  result  of  the  mysterious 
proceeding,  followed  her  closely.  On  receiv- 
ing the  square  from  her,  he  said,  **  Stay  daugh- 
ter, how  du  you  know  that  this  is  what  Mr. 
Williams  wants  ?"  «  Why,"  said  she,  "  did 
you  not  bring  me  a  chip  jut  now  1"  "  Yes," 
said  the  astonished  warrior,  '•  but  I  did  not 
hear  it  say  anything."  **  If  you  did  not,  I 
did,"  was  the  reply,  **for  it  made  known  to 
me  what  he  wanted,  and  all  you  have  to  dais 
to  return  with  it  as  quickly  as  possible." 

With  this  the  chief  leaped  out  of  the  house 
and  catching  up  the  mysterious  piece  of  wood, 
he  ran  to^ough  the  settlement  with  the  chip 
in  one  hand  and  the  square  in  the  other,  hold- 
ing them  up  as  high  as  his  arms  would  reach, 
and  shouting  as  he  went,  '*  see  the  wisdom  of 
these  English  people ;  they  can  make  chips 
talk !"  On  giymg  me  the  square,  he  wished 
to  know  how  it  was  possible  thus  to  converse 
with  persons  at  a  distance.  I  fi^ve  him  all 
the  explanation  in  my  power ;  but  it  was  a 
circumstance  involved  m  so  much  mystery, 
that  he  actually  tied  a  string  to  the  chip, 
hung  it  round  his  neck,  and  wore  it  for  some 
time.  During  several  foUowinp^  days,  we 
frequently  saw  him  surrounded  by  a  crowd, 
who  were  listening  with  intense  interest, 
while  he  narrated  the  wonders  which  the  chip 
had  performed. 


Sln^^ular  Mode  of  Catching  Flsb* 

About  six  miles  from  Calander,  we  came 
to  the  Loch  of  Monteith,  a  beautiful  little 
lake  almost  five  miles  in  circumference. 

This  lake  abounds  with  perch  and  pike, 
which  last  are  very  large.  A  curious 
method  of  catching  this  fish  used  to  be 
practised :  on  the  islands  a  number  of  geese 
were  collected  by  the  farmers,  who  occu- 
pied the  surrounding  banks  of  the  lake. 
After  baited  lines  of  two  or  three  feet  in 
length  had  been  tied  to  the  legs  of  these 
geese,  they  were  driven  into  the  water. 
Steering  naturally  homeward  in  different 
directions,  the  bait  was  soon  swallowed. 
A  violent  and  often  tedious  struggle  en- 
sued ;  in  which,  how^ever,  the  geese  at 
length  prevailed,  though  they  were  fre- 
quently much  exhausted  before  they 
reached  the  shore .  This  method  of  catching 
fish  is  not  now  used,  but  there  are  some 
old  persons  who  remember  to  have  seen  it, 
and  who  were  active  promoters  of  this 
amusement. — [Gamei^s  Tour  through  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland. 
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ftdmindoii,  especially  when  they  have  pro- 
oeeded  along  the  road  which  leada  thetn  by 
a  eradual  asceai,  for  some  distance  up  its 
■ide,  oTerahadowed  by  the  trees  and  now- 
aiing  shniba,  which  overbaog  it,  from  the 
little  gardens  that  present  themselves  in 
great  numbers,  and  the  natural  groves 
irhioh  elsewhere  abound. 

Our  print  may  aid  the  reader  in  forming 
KHoe  adequate  idea  of  the  beauties  of  thoae 
obarming  islands,  where  nature  as  well  as 
the  history  of  a  few  past  years,  offers  many 
subjects  of  peculiar  interest,,  if  recurrence 


be  had  to  the  first  visits  paid  W  the  great  • 

navigator  Cook,  the  reports  of  Amerioan  , 

Missionary  Societies,  and  the  volumes  of  j 
travels  by  Stewart  and  others,  but  espe- 
cially Ellis's  Polynesian  Researches.     No 

contrast  could  easily  have  been  found  on  ', 
earth  more  striking,  than  the  original  de- 

Kradation  and  barbarity  of  the  L^abitants  ', 

Cjpared  with  the  bounties  whioh  nature  ' 

furnished  them;  and  no  partof  history  | 

rooorda    more    surprising    changes,  than  ' 

those  which  occurred  here  in  their  oonver-  ' 
ston  to  Christianity. 


THE  AVAIiAHOHBS  IIT  THE  WHITE  MOUNTAINS. 


This  print  presents  as  with  a  scene  of  de-  > 
VBSlaiion,  in  the  heart  of  the  White  Maun-  < 
tains  of  New  Hampshire,  as  it  appeared  in 
the  snmma  succeeding  the  awful  avalanches 
which  fell  there  a  few  years  ago.  This  moun- 
laiji,  before  the  aralanches,  when  seen  by  the 
editor,  was  covered  with  an  aged  forest  {rasa 
e  to  summit  The  drawing  was  made  by 
Daniel  Wadsworth,  Esq.  of  Hartford,  Conn. 
Having  attained  a  commanding  position  on 
the  (op  of  one  of  the  immense  heaps  of  rocks, 
trees,  earth,  and  stones,  he  sketched  [he  op- 

I  posiie  mountain,  with  an  outline  of  (he  late 
gteen  and  fertile  meadow  at  its  foot,  the  Saco 
Btook,  and  ibe  Notch  House,  (or  Willey 
House  as  it  has  since  been  called,)  which  ap- 

'   peats  to  small  here  as  la  be  hardly  disiin. 

i   gnishable. 

The  following  paiagrephs  the  editor  bor- 

'  row*  from  the  sixth  edition  of  one  of  his  own 
works— "The  Northern  Traveller." 

"  A  tremendous  caiaetrophe  occurred  among 
■be  While  MoDniains  on  ihe  night  of  August 
88th,  1826.  A  siorm  of  rsin,  unprccedenied 
within  ihe  memory  of  the  oldest  mhabiianis. 


deluged  the  principal  peaks  of  the  mountains, 
and  poured  such  an  inundation  upon  the  val-    . 
leys  and  plains  below,  that  it  is  commonly  at-    • 
tnbuted  10  the  'bursting  of  a  cloud;*  allhotuch    ' 
that  expression  is  a  very  ill-defined  one.    The 
effects  produced  by  the  flood  will  remain  for 
centuries ;  and,  as  many  of  these  lie  exposed    | 
to  the  eye,  the  route  will  offer  many  new  ob>    i 
jects  iniereaiiog  to  an  intelligent  traveller. 

"The  inundation  was  so  great  and  so  sn       , 
den,  that  the  chamtels  of  ihe  streams  were  to.    i 
tally  insufficient  to  admit  ef  the   passafiie  of   ' 
the  water,  which  consequently  ovemowed  the    | 
little  level  valleys  at  the  feet  of  ihe  moun-    , 
Is  ins.      Innumerable    torrents     Immediately    i 
formed  on  all  sides  ;  and  snch  deep  trenches    | 
were  cut  by   the   rushing  water,  that  vast    i 
bodies  oi  earth  and  stones  fell  from  the  moun. 
tains,  bearing   with    then]    the   forests   (bat 
had   covered  ihem   for  ages.     Some  of  these 
"slides,"  as  (hey  are  here  popularly  denomi- 
nated, (known  among  (he  Alps  as  'avalanchti    , 
de  terre,')  are  supposed  to  nave  been  half  a    i 
mile  in  breadlh,  and  from  one  to  five  miles  in 
lenfflh.     Scarcely  any  natural  occurrence  can 
be  imagined  more  sublime;  and  among  the    i 
devasmtion  which  it  has  lef^  to  testify  the    ' 
power  of  the  elements,  the  Iraveller  will  be 
filled  with  awe  at  the  ihoughl  of  Ihai  Being    i 
by  whom  they  arc  controlled  and  diraeled. 
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''The  streams  brought  away  with  them 
Immense  quantities  of  earth  and  sand,  which 
tthe  itrrbid  water  deposited,  when  any  obsta- 
cle threw  it  back,  m  temporary  ponds  and 
lakes.  The  forest  trees  were  also  floated 
down,  frequently  several  miles  h'om  the  places 
where  they  were  rooted  up.  The  timber  was 
often  marked  with  dee^  grooves  and  trenches 
made  by  the  rocks  which  passed  over  them 
daring  their  descent  from  the  mountains;  and 
great  heans  of  trees  were  deposited  in  some 
places,  while  In  others  the  soil  of  the  little 
meadows  was  buried  with  earth,  sand,  or 
rocks,  to  the  depth  of  several  feet. 

**  The  turnpike  road  leading  through  this 
romantic  country  was  twenty  miles  in  length, 
but  was  almost  entirely  destroyed.  Twenty- 
one  of  the  twenty-ihree  bridges  upon  it  were 
demolished;  one  of  them,  built  with  stone, 
cost  one  thousand  dollars.  In  some  places, 
the  Saco  river  ran  along  the  road,  and  cut 
down  deep  channels. 

"  The  Notch  House  (which  is  represented 
in  the  print)  was  the  scene  of  a  most  melan- 
choly tragedy  on  th^  night  above  mentioned, 
when  this  inundation  occurred.  Several  days 
previously  a  large  'slide'  came  down  from 
the  mountain  behind  it,  and  passed  so  near 
as  to  cause  great  alarm,  without  any  ininry 
to  the  inmates.  The  house  was  occupied  by 
Mr.  Calvin  Willey,  whose  wife  was  a  young 
woman  of  a  very  interesting  character,  and  of 
an  education  not  to«be  looked  for  in  so  wild  a 
region.  The^  had  a  number  of  young  chil- 
dren, and  tKeir  family  at  the  time  included 
several  other  persons,  amounting  in  all  to 
eleven.  They  were  waked  in  the  night  by 
the  noise  of  the  storm,  or  more  probably  by 
the  second  descent  of  avalanches  from  the 
neiffhboriog  mountains;  and  fled  in  their 
night  clothes  from  the  house  to  seek  their 
safety,  but  thus  threw  themselves  in  the  way 
of  destruction.  One  of  the  slides,  100  feet 
high,  stopped  within  three  feet  of  the  house. 
Another  took  away  the  barn,  and  overwhelm- 
ed the  family.  Nothing  was  found  of  them 
for  some  time ;  their  clothes  were  lying  at 
their  bed  sides,  the  house  had  been  started  on 
its  foundation,  by  an  immense  heap  of  earth 
and  timber,  which  had  did  down  and  stopped 
as  soon  as  it  to.uched  it ;  and  they  had  all 
been  crushed  on  leaving  the  door,  or  borne 
away  with  the  water  that  overflowed  the 
meadow.  The  bodies  of  several  of  them 
were  never  found.  A  catastrophe  so  melan- 
choly, and  at  the  same  time  so  singular  in  its 
circumstances,  has  hardly  ever  occurred.  It 
will  always  furnish  the  traveller  with  a  mel- 
ancholy subject  of  reflection.'* 


4- 


The  ConnecUcut  Historical  Society  ha^ 
reeentlv  come  into  the  possession  of  the  iden- 
tical deal  chest  formerly  owned  by  Elder 
Brewster,  the  celebrated  companion  of  Rev. 
Dr.  Robinson  and  the  rest  or  the  Pilgrims 
who  landed  at  Plymouth  in  1620.  The  chest 
was  brought  over  in  the  May  Flower,  and  is 
identified  not  only  by  its  original  marks,  but 


by  other  satisfactory  teatimooy.  It  has  al- 
ways remained  in  possession  of  the  lineal  de-  i 
scendants  of  the  Elder.  It  passed  from  him 
into  the  hands  of  his  son  William  Brewster, 
thence  into  the  possession  c^  his  grandson 
Joseph  Brewster,  and  afterwards  into  the  pos- 
session of  his  great  grand-daughter,  Euth 
Brewster,  who  married  Mr.  William  Samp- 
son, and  removed  to  West  SpringSeld  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, where  she  died,  a  few  years  aince, 
at  a  great  age,  in  the  family  of  Henry  Da^, 
from  whom  Dr.  Robinson  procured  it.  It  m 
made  of  Norway  pine,  and  was  probably  pro- 
cared  in  HoUana. — Connecticut  paper. 

JUVENILE  DEPARTMENT. 

STOP  THAT  THOUGHT. 

A  wicked  thought!    Call  it  a  drop,  if 
you  please,  so  minute  a  portion  is  it  of 
man's  history.     But  it  has  the  fearful  pow. 
er  of  attracting  to  itself  other  drops,  till  all 
admonitions,  human  and  divine,  are  swept 
away  by  the  flood. 

Call  it  a  particle  as  of  the-  small  dust  of 
the  balance,  yet  it  can  attract  other  parti- 
cles, till  an  overwhelming  mass  shall  buiy 
the  soul  in  perdition. 

An  indulged  wicked  thought ;  how  long 
before  it  excites  other  wicked  thoughts,  and 
they  set  on  fire  the  hateful  passions  of  the 
soul.  Each  one  of  these  thoughts  is  fuel 
to  the  flame. 

We  would  stop  the  thief  in  his  assault  on 
the  happiness  of  the  community.  We 
would  stay  disease,  as  we  saw  widening  the 
sphere  of  its  ravages.  We  would  stop  the 
flames  we  saw  kindling  upon  a  neighbor's 
roof.  But  how  many  elements  of  evil  are 
wrapped  up  in  a  wicked  thought !  What 
havoc,  unrestrained,  it  will  make  among  all 
the  forms  of  human  happiness !  It  is  amon^g 
its  minor  evils  that  it  can  waste  property, 
and  generate  vices  that  will  fiercely  tor- 
ment the  human  body.  It  looks  for  nbble 
game,  and  never  fails  to  find  it.  it  -strikes 
at  the  most  magnificent  of  Jehovah's  works, 
the  immortal  soul.  It  aims  at  laying  it  in 
utter  and  everlasting  ruin.     Therefore, 

1.  It  is  tnsdom  to  stop  that  wicked 
thought.  All  true  philosophy  directs  to 
the  ^untain  for  the  power  we  would  have 
over  the  stream.  Take  care  of  the  spark 
if  you  would  not  have  the  flame  and  the 
conflagration.  When  we  stop  the  wicked 
thought  we  lay  our  hand  on  the  starting, 
point  of  action.  We  stand  by  the  ibuntain, 
and  the  polluted  stream  shall  not  issue  from 
it.  Human  wisdom  lops  ofl*  the  branches 
when  it  assaults  on!y  outward  evil  habit. 
But  divine  wisdom  lays  the  axe  to  the  root 
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of  the  tree  when  it  bids  us  stop  the  wioked 
tboaght 

3.  And  is  there  less  of  Idnd-ness  than  of 
wiadoniy  when  we  cry  to  the  sinning,  "  Stop 
that  wicked  thought !"  Do  we  not  kill  In 
is  the  bod  the  most  terrible  agent  of  men- 
tal su&rinff  ?  Does  not  a  spark  die,  whan 
that  wioked  thought  dies,  that  might  have 
kfadlad  the  flames  of  eyerlasting  remorse 
a  that  boscMn? 

Suppose  that,  with  efiectual  power,  the 
rebuke,  **  stop  that  thought,"  had  fallen  on 
David's  ear^  when  the  first  impulse  was 
given  to  that  career  of  guilt  that  made  him 
ao  adulterer  and  murderer,  what  shame  and 
fsnone,  how  many  tears  and  agonies 
vottld  hmve  been  prevented !  ' 

Had  Judas  stopped  that  thought  which 
fired  the  train  of  covetous  emotion  in  his 
beart,  and  which  ended  in  the  betrayal  of 
Ids  Lord,  what  a  mercy  he  had  done  his 
soul! 

Had  the  timid  Peter  repelled  that  unbe- 
Usffing  tbooght  which  laid  open  his  heart  to 
the  templer  and  caused  the  countless  tears 
of  remorse,  wiiat  suflering  he  had  saved 
Ms  soul! 

Christian  kindness  never  does  a  nobler 
office  than  when  it  seeks  to  wither  in  its  bud 
an  unholy  thooght.  It  gives  a  death-blow 
fo  the  most  terrific  agent  of  evil. 

That  thought  of  sia^t^tf— stop  it.  Blse  it 
will  gather  other  elements  of  flame,  and 
baramg  more  and  more  fiercely  as  kindred 
thoughts  and  emotions  contribute  to  its 
power,  and  some  dreadful  deed  of  blood 
proclaims  how  great  a  matter  a  little  fire 
kindleth. 

Thai  thought  of  intti^ei  it  die  as  soon 
as  bom.  It  can  live  only  to  pollute.  It 
can  live  only  to  gather  other  vile  thoughts 
into  its  company,  and  to  kindle,  by  aocumu- 
lattoo ,  such  a  passion  as  shall  clothe  you 
with  rtiame  as  with  a  mantle,  and  set  the 
oDdying  wonn  to  work  in  your  bosom. 

That  thought  of  pride — stop  it.  It  has 
fired  a  train  that  has  sent  millions  to  per- 
didoo.  Stop  it  now.  To-morrow  it  may 
escape  your  grasp.  To-day  it  is  perishable. 
To-monow  it  will  defy  you.  Now  it  is 
weak,  and  a  little  strength  will  suffice  for  a 
death-  blow.  Soon  all  your  power  will  not 
master  it. 

That  covetous  thought,  had  Abab  stop- 
pod  it,  or  Gehazi,  or  Judas,  what  a  change 
BBght  have  been  wrought  in  charac- 
ter and  destiny.  In  your  bosom  it  aims 
at  power.  It  will  have  it.  Nothing  can 
prevent  it  but  its  expulsion .  And  the  power 
vhich,  indulged,  it  cannot  but  gain,  in  what 


fetters  it  will  bind  the  soul,  and  what  stripes 
it  will  lay  upon  it. 

That  thought,  that  wicked  thought,  say 
not,  think  not  it  is  a  trifle.  No  being  in  the 
universe  oan  think  so  but  a  sinner  in  his 
dreadful  blindness.  What  rolations  are 
home  fay  that  wicked  thought  to  the  divine 
law  and  to  the  moral  government  of  God, 
to  temporal  welfare,  to  eternal  destiny  ? 
With  all  solemnity  and  earnestness  is  the 
admonition  now  given.  Stop  that  thouoht. 

N.  y.  Oiserver. 


lAMIT   BOY   POUWDg 

In  1840,  Mr.  Ammi  Filley,  of  Windsor,  Ct., 
removed  with  his  family  to  the  town  of  Jack- 
son, in  the  state  of  Michigan.  Li  this  town, 
then  a  wilderness,  he  located  himself,  and  by 
his  industry  and  economy  he  soon  found  him- 
self in  possession  of  a  productive  and  profita- 
ble farm ;  and  by  the  accession  of  settlers,  the 
town  became  populous  and  flourishing.  Al- 
though in  the  vicinity  of  numerous  tnbes  of 
savages,  and  often  visited  by  wandering  &m- 
iltes  of  the  natives,  all  was  peace  and  quiet- 
ness, and  every  thing  conspired  to  render  their 
abode  pleasant  and  happy. 

On  the  3d  of  August,  1837,  his  little  son, 
then  a  child  of  four  years  old,  went  out  to  a 
swamp  in  the  vicinity  of  their  dwelling,  with 
a  hired  girl,  to  gather  whortleberries.  The 
swamp  was  in  the  direction  from  Mr.  Filley's 
to  the  dwelling  o  f  Mr.  Mount,  the  father  of 
the  girl,  whither  they  expected  to  ^o  to  spend 
the  night — and  the  scene  of  their  toil  was 
about  a  mile  from  the  house  of  the  former,  and 
some  twenty  or  thirty  rods  from  the  dWellinff 
of  the  latter.  Having  satisfied  himself  with 
picking  berries,  the  child  discovered  a  wi^ 
to  return,  whereupon  the  girl  conducted  him 
to  the  road,  and  placed  him  in  the  direction 
to  the  house  of  Mr.  Mount — ^not  doubting,  as 
the  house  was  in  plain  sight  and  onlv  a  few 
rods  distant,  but  the  little  fellow  would  reach 
it  in  perfect  safety. 

The  girl  returned  to  the  swamp,  and  after 
completing  her  supply  of  berries,  went  home 
to  the  house  of  her  father,  and  found,  to  her 
astonishment,  as  well  as  that  of  the  family, 
that  William  had  not  arrived.  Notice  was 
immediatelv  communicated  to  the  parents, 
an  alarm  given  through  the  settlement,  and 
the  whole  population  rushed  at  once  to  the  as- 
sistance and  relief  of  the  almost  distracted 
parents.  Day  and  night  for  more  than  a 
week  the  whole  country,  in  every  direction, 
to  an  extent  of  more  than  twenty  miles,  was 
searched  with  untiring  vigilance.  Everv  ixmd 
and  stream  of  water  was  examined  and  drag- 
ged— and  every  rod  of  mund  scrutinized,  for 
many  successive  days,  but  no  trace  could  be 
discovered  of  the  absent  child. 

As  suspicions  were  entertained  that  foul 
play  had  Deen  practiced  by  the  Indians,  inqui- 
ries were  made  of  the  difierent  tribes  and  fam- 
ilies in  the  vicinity,  and  pecuniary  ofiers  ten- 
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dered  to  their  chiefs  and  influential  men,  and 
Mr.  Filley  himself  traversed  for  months  the 
wilds  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  Iowa,  hut 
his  efforts  proved  vain.    No  discovery  could 
be  made,  and  no  tidings  had,  and  he  returned 
to  his  broken  hearted  family,  with  the  sad  re- 
flection that  his  little  William  was  lost ! 
(        For  seven  long  years  this  stricken  family 
(    endured  the  affony  ot  an  affliction  which  sel- 
^    dom  falls  to  the  lot  of  human  nature  to  sub- 
mit  to — "  months  of  vanity  and  wearisome 
nights  were  appointed  to  them." 

Since  the  decease  of  his  wife  Mr.  Fiilejr  has 
visited  Connecticut,  the  place  of  his  nauvity, 
and  while  here,  by  a  mysterious  course  of 
events  beyond  the  comprehension  of  human 
wisdom  to  fathom,  his  long  lost  child  has  ap- 
peared and  been  restored  to  his  embraces. 

It  seems  that  the  lad,  before  reaching  the 
house  of  Mr.  Mount,  was  overtaken  and  kid- 
napped by  a  band  of  Indians,  who  in  their 
wanderings  happened  to  pass  that  way.  In 
this  family  he  lived,  and  traveled  with  them 
in  all  their  movements,  from  the  time  he  was 
captured  until  the  autumn  of  1843. 

About  this  time  this  family  visited  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  and  while  there  this  white  child  was 
discovered  among  them.  The  municipal  au- 
thorities of  the  city  becoming  acquamted  with 
the  circumstance,  at  once  caused  their  arrest, 
and  took  measures  to  compel  them  to  disclose 
the  means  by  which  they  became  possessed 
of  the  child.  They  were  alternately  flattered 
and  threatened,  but  no  disclosure  could  be  ob- 
tained, as  they  seemed  resolved  to  submit  to 
any  punishment  rather  than  make  any  com- 
munication by  which  the  paternity  of  the 
child  could  be  ascertained.  They  were  there- 
fore discharged,  and  the  child  very  humanely 
placed  in  the  Orphan  Asylum. 

Subsequentlv,  in  the  spring  of  1844,  M.  L. 
Cowles,  of  Tolland,  Mass.,  being  in  want  of 
a  boy  in  his  family,  was  recommended  to  this 
place  and  furnished  with  this  lad,  whom  he 
brought  home  with  him  to  his  residence  in 
Tolland. 

In  the  month  of  December  last,  a  most  mar- 
velous concurrence  of  circumstances,  the  facts 
in  relation  to  this  boy,  so  far  as  it  concerned 
the  transaction  at  Albany,  came  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cooley,  of  Granville. 
The  doctor,  having  frequently  heard  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  child  was  lost, 
immediately  communicated  the  intelligence 
he  had  obtained  to  Mr.  Marvin,  the  grand- 
father of  the  child,  and  he,  without  loss  of 
time,  made  known  the  tidings  to  Mr.  Filley, 
who  was  then  with  his  friends  in  Connecti- 
cut. From  the  knowledge  thus  obtained,  Mr. 
Filley  visited  Mr.  Cowles,  in  Tolland,  with 
whom  the  lad  then  resided. 

Although  time  and  exposure  had  somewhat 
obliterated  the  fair  features  of  this  youth,  his 
personal  appearance  was  the  counterpart  of 
the  other  members  of  his  family.  His  size, 
his  age,  the  complexion  of  his  eyes  and  hair, 
and  all  his  prominent  characteristics  indicated 
those  of  his  child ;  and  upon  appealing  to  a 


known  scar  upon  his  hand,  and  examining  aa 
indubitable  mark  in  the  hair  <^  hia  head,  his 
identity  was  fully  recognized,  and  in  the  joy 
of  his  heart  he  pressed  to  his  bosom  his  long 
lost  son. 

From  the  story  of  the  boy  it  appears  that 
he  has  constantly  resided  in  the  same  family^ 
which  consisted  of  four  Indians — ^Faul  Fye 
and  Phebe  Anne  Pye  his  wife,  Martha  Am 
Pye,  their  daughter,  and  Thomas  Williama* 
an  inmate  of  the  family.  They  adopted  him 
as  their  son,  and  he  was  taught  and  believed 
that  Paul  and  Phebe  Anne  were  bis  parents 
and  Martha  his  sister.  He  supposed  himself 
an  Indian  boy,  and  was  not  aware  of  any'dil^ 
ference  of  complexion  or  distinction  of  namre 
ontil  his  deliverance  at  Albany.  He  baa  an 
indistinct  recollection  of  attendmg  school,  bat 
when  or  where  he  knows  not. 

This  seems  to  be  the  only  remaining  fact  in 
his  memory  that  he  can  recognize  as  having 
transpired  prior  to  his  capture,  and  he  does 
not  seem  to  associate  this  with  any  other  &ct 
indicative  of  his  home,  except  that  he  did  not 
go  to  school  with  Indians, 

He  recollects  living  near  Detroit,  Utiea, 
Brothertown,  Catskilfand  Hudson,  and  seve- 
ral months  at  Hillsdale,  N.  Y*  In  all  their 
wanderings  in  summer  and  winter  he  travel- 
ed barefoot,  suffering  in  winter  from  cold,  and 
at  all  times  from  hunger  and  fatis:ue ;  but  his 
Indian  sister,  like  a  second  Pocahontas,  took 
unwearied  pains  to  mitigate  bis  sufferings  and 
make  his  captivity  endurable. 

Although  he  cannot  recognize  his  new 
friends,  yet  he  rejoices  that  he  has  found  a 
permanent  home  m  a  land  of  civilization^  and 
aU  parties  feel  to  render  their  grateful  thanks 
to  the  Author  of  all  good  for  this  marvelous 
dispensation  of  his  Providence.  —  Hartford 
Times. 

Do  you  honor  your  parents  ? — ^I  knew  a 
little  boy  at  school,  whose  father  was  dead. 
He  was  one  day  writing  a  copy  in  his  book : 
"  Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother."  He 
wrote  .a  few  lines,  and  then  laid  down  his 
pen  and  began  to  weep.  He  began  again, 
and  wrote  a  few  lines  more  ;  but  his  memo- 
ry was  at  work,  recalling  to  his  mind  the 
happy  days  be  had  passed  with  his  dear 
deceased  father,  and  be  wept  anew.  He 
could  not  go  on,  but  sobbed  aloud,  "  What 
is  the  matter,  my  boy  ?"  said  his  teacher. 
<<  Oh,  Mr.  Blake,  I  cannot  write  this  copy  ; 
for  father  is  dead.  Please  give  me  another  } 
page,  and  cut  this  leaf  out — I  cannot  write  i 
it."  ^ 

My  young  reader,  do  you  honor  your 
parents  ? — Selected. 

Disseminate  knowledge,  and  true  princi- 
ples are  sure  to  gain  ascendancy. 

Trust  not  the  world,  for  it  will  never  pay 
its  just  debts. 
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The  Nofher  of  Sir  William  J<lne8.  . 

Says  Sir  William  Jones,  <<  I  have  carefully 
and  regularly  perused  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
and  am  of  opinion,  that  the  yoiume  called  the 
Bihle»  independently  of  its  divine  origin,  con- 
tains more  sublimity,  purer  morality,  more 
important  history,  and  finer  strains  of  elo^ 
quence,  than  can  be  collected  from  all  other 
books,  in  whatever  language  they  may  have 
been  written." 

Now»  to  whom  was  Sir  William  Jones  al- 
most ezdnsiyely  indebted,  in  his  most  impor- 
tant, because  his  earliest  years,  for  all  his  fu- 
ture eminence  ?  Who  was  it  that  bent  the 
twig,  or  taught  the  youn^  idea  how  to  shoot  ? 
Who  was  it,  that,  to  his  incessant  importuni- 
ties for  information  on  casual  topics  of  con- 
TenatioQ,  and  which  were  so  watchfully 
stimulated,  used  then  kindly  and  constantly 
to  leply,  **  Read,  and  you  will  know  !"  Who 
was  it  that  cultivated  his  mind,  so  that,  in 
his  fourth  year,  he  was  able  to  read  any  Eng- 
lish book,  and  stored  his  mind  from  his  birth 
to  bis  ninth  and  tenth  years  ?  When,  in  his 
ointhyear,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  break 
bis  thigh  bone,  which  detained  him  at  home 
more  than  a  year,  who  was  it  that  was  his 
constant  companion,  and  amused  him  daily 
with  the  perusal  of  such  English  books  as 
were  adapted  to  his  taste  and  capacity  ?  For 
all  this,  and  much  more  than  this,  we  are  re- 
ferred to  only  one  individual,  and  ihat  was 
his  dear  mother — an  extraordinary  woman, 
thea  a  solitary  widow,  his  father  having  died 
when  William  was  only  three  years  old.  By 
nature  Mrs.  Jones  possessed  a  stroncr  under- 
standing, which  had  been  improved  by  her  hus- 
band's conversation  and  instruction — an  em- 
inent mathematician,  who  had  raised  himself 
by  his  own  industry,  till  he  was  the  intimate 
friend  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  others.  After 
the  death  of  her  husband,  she  was  urgently 
and  repeatedly  solicited  by  the  Countess  of 
Macclesfield,  to  remain  at  Sherbon  Castle, 
bat  having  formed  a  plan  for  the  education  of. 
her  son,  with  an  unalterable  determination  to 
parsue  it,  she  politely,  but  firmly  declined  the 
invitation,  and  sat  down  to  her  work. 

With  re^rd  to  religiX)Us  instruction,  we  are 
informed  that  she  had  taught  him  the  Creed 
and  the  Ten  Commandments ;  but  one  effect 
of  her  daily  maxim  is  too  remarkable  to  be 
passed  over  in  silence.  One  morning,  as  he 
was  turning  over  the  leaves  of  a  Bible,  in  his 
mother's  closet,  his  attention  was  forcibly  ar- 
rested by  the  sublime  description  of  the  angel, 
m  the  tenth  chapter  of  Revelation,  and  the 
impression  which  his  imagination  received 
from  it  was  never  effaced.  At  a  period  of 
mature  judgment  he  considered  the  passage 
as  equal  in  sublimity  to  any  of  the  inspired 
wniings,  and  far  superior  to  any  that  could  be 

J  k^®^  from  mere  human  compositions ; 
and  he  was  fond  of  retracing  and  mentioning 
•  ^P^.ure  which  he  felt  when  he  first  read 
"•    This  remarkable  incident  took  place  be- 


fore he  had  completed  his  fifth  year.  In  one 
word  to  this  maxim  of  his  mother's,  '*Jlead. 
and  you  will  know,**  Sir  William  Jones  «  al- 
ways acknowledged  himself  indebted  for  all 
his  future  attainments"— so  that,  while  it  has 
been  asked,  *«  who  can  estimate  the  beneficial 
purposes,  literary,  political,  apd  religious,  to 
which  his  labors  may  be  applied  ?"  I  only 
add,  at  the  same  moment,  let  not  the  mater- 
nal heart  and  hand,  which  trained  up  the 
man  when  yet  a  child,  ever  be  forgotten ! 

Christian  Advocate. 

Ctood  Bayioga  and  Bhort  MtLxSma. 

For  the  Vsa  ofYtmng  Motlten. 

Be  methodical  in  all  your  domestic  arrange- 
ments. This  adds  most  essentially  to  the 
comforts  of  a  family. 

Let  the  hours  devoted  to  family  devotion 
be  held  sacred  :  suffer  no  visiter  or  company 
to  nut  them  aside. 

Never  allow  your  authority,  as  a  parent,  to 
be  disputed,  be  firm,  dignified,  mild,  and  com- 
posed. 

Be  careful  to  decide  justly  between  your 
children,  when  disputes  and  difiiculties  occur. 
Remember  the  many  colored  coat  of  Joseph. 

Never  compel  your  children  to  commit  por- 
tions of  Scripture  to  memory  as  a  punishment. 
This  unreasonable  practice  has  ruined  many 
youth. 

Always  impress  the  minds  of  your  children 
with  this  truth :  that  allowing  them  to  leam 
is  a  favor. 

Never  treat  as  a  matter  of  indifference  a 
disposition  to  practice  cunning  or  equivoca* 
tion,  which  is  the  first  development  of  a  dis- 
position ihat,  if  uncontrolled,  will  form  a 
most  degraded  character. 

Never  threaten  without  punishing;  never 
promise  without  performing. 

Let  neatness  and  order  regulate  all  your 
own  movements,  and  then  you  can  insist, 
with  propriety,  that  your  children  have  a 
place  for  everything,  and  that  everything  be 
kept  in  its  place. 

Read  to  your  children,  as  often  as  practica- 
ble, familiar  stories,  and  explain  and  illustrate 
what  you  read.  This  plan  will  both  amuse 
and  improve  them. 

Encourage  the  natural  curiosity  of  your 
children.  This  will,  at  a  very  early  age,  de- 
velope  the  peculiar  trails  of  their  character. 

Always  take  care  to  blend  instruction  with 
amusement,  so  that  there  be  no  instruction 
without  amusement — no  amusement  without 
instruction. — Selected, 


Boeelpta  irom  an  old  Ctoofcary  Book* 

Potato  Bread. — Boil  potatoes  a  little  less 
than  for  dinner— dry,  peel,  pound  them,  and 
strain  them  through  a  cullender ;  add  a  little 
pearlash  to  new  yeast,  and  mix  with  it  as 
much  rye  or  wheat  flour  as  you  can,  and  then 
mix  in  the  potato  flour,  without  using  any 
water.  After  standing  li  or  2  hours,  bake  it ; 
but  not  so  lonGf  as  common  bread. 
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Anothar  metA^i.— In  the  eyening,  mix  5 
lbs.  of  dried  potato  starch  with  5  lbs  of  pota* 
•toes  prepared  as  above,  and  knead  it  with 
yeast.  Coyer  and  keep  warm  all  night.  In 
the  morning  add  5  lbs.  more  of  starch  and  5 
Iba.  of  pounded  potatoes,  with  5  pints  of  hot 
water — and  bake  it. 

Soft  jBwctti^.— Melt  a  piece  of  butter  as 
large  as  an  ^g,  in  a  quart  of  milk  ;  2  eggs, 
a  little  yeast,  and  flour  enough  to  make  it  as 
thick  as  pound-cake.  Make  them  rise  ;  and, 
when  light  enough,  drop  the  batter  with  a 
spoon  into  a  hake-pan,  and  have  the  lid  quite 
hot,  so  as  to  bake  them  quickly. 

To  Clarify  Sugar,-— Tut  li  pints  of  water 
to  a  pound  of  sugar ;  add  the  white  and  shell 
of  an  egg ;  boil  one  hour,  and  skim  it. 

bines 

On  a  Seme  at  the  Ckarlestofi  Orphan  House,  in 

June,  184a 

**  When  my  father  and  my  mother  fonake  ne,  then 
fbt  Loid  will  take  me  op." 

Where  is  thy  father,  boy — 

Where  the  strong  arm 
That  ministered  to  all  thv  joy, 

And  saved  from  harm  f 

Where  is  the  merry  eye. 

Beaming  so  bright 
When  thy  light  step  was  nigh. 

At  noon  or  night? 

Where  is  the  iron  heart. 

That  scorned  to  bow 
To  aught  from  Heaven  apart, 

Where  is  it  now  ? 

**  Alas  !  my  father  lies 
Low  in  the  dust ; 
I  wipe  my  weeping  eyes, 
And  hope  and  trust." 

What  canst  thou  hope  and  troat  ? 

A  mother's  hand. 
Weak  as  thine  own,  almost, 

Will  what  it  can  ? 

'*  I  have  no  mother  here — 
She  is  in  Heaven ; 
And  I  have  heard  at  mom, 
At  noon,  and  even, 

**  A  voice  that  seemed  to  say, 
*  Be  of  good  cheer, 
Look  to  me  night  and  day, 
For  I  am  here  ! 

*  I  am  thy  father's  God, 

And  I  will  be 
A  father  to  the  chilJ 
That  trusts  in  me.' "  Louisa. 


fVom  Aeierman's  "  Forget  m^  Jiot." 
Vo  a  l>7iag'  Zntant. 

Come  to  me,  dearest !  lay  iliy  head 

Upon  thy  mother's  breast ; 
And  lift  those  sweet  blue  eyes  and  smile 

As  if  thoii  lovedst  its  rest ; 


For  it  is  midnight  with  my  hsftrt. 

And  every  star  that  shone 
So  brilliant  in  life's  firmament 
'Is  waning,  or  has  gone ! 

My  Grod !  I  would  npt  pine  at  uog^t 

Thy  justice  should  decree ; 
Yet  spare  this  fluttering  leaf,  that  hmogi 

Upon  a  blasted  tree ; 
For  she  is  life's  iEolian  harp, 

And  as  its  storms  rush  by. 
Draws  music  from  its  temposts'  clo«uig| 

And  sweetness  from  a  sigh. 

Cvsious  Calculation. — The  unpaid  N^ 
tional  Debt  of  England  amoants  to  nearly  800 
millions—^  sum  not  so  easily  comprehended 
as  expressed  m  words.  Bat  if  we  look  for- 
ward to  the  year  SOOO  of  the  Christian  eim, 
and  back  to  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  ferther 
back  2300  years  to  the  flood— and  ftutber 
hack  1700  years  to  the  Mosaic  date  of  the 
creation  of  man — then  the  whole  date  will 
amount  to  6000 ;  and  the  debt  is  equal  to  om 
dollar  a  minute  during  th«  whole  time  ! — reck- 
oning each  dollar  at  5s.  sterling  (110  cents.) 

Lord  Rosse's  Telescope,  which  has  he&k 
for  two  years  the  object  of  his  Lordship's 
toil,  is  almost  finished.  The  diameter  of 
the  large  metal  is  six  feet,  and  its  focus  47 
feet.  Yet  the  immense  mass  is  manageable 
by  one  man.  Compared  with  it  the  work- 
ing telescopes  of  Sir  W.  Herschell,  which 
conferred  on  him  astronomical  immortality, 
were  but  playthings. 

Steam  Whistle. — A  valuahle  applica- 
tion of  this  melodious  instrument  is  to  give 
warning  of  the  exhausted  state  of  steam 
boilers,  or  when  the  water  has  fallen  to  the 
spot  *  dangerous.*  Then,  and  not  till  then, 
the  steam  gains  access  to  and  rashes  up  a 
tube  there  placed  and  connected  with  a 
whistle,  which  immediately,  beeomee  the 
mouthpiece  of  the  boiler,  and,  shrieks, 
"  I  want  water  or  I  shall  burst." 

The  Delevan  House. — This  splendid 
structure,  erected  by  Mr.  Delavan,  the  dis* 
tinguished  patron  of  the  temperance  canse, 
is  nearly  ready  for  its  furniture.  Tlfp^Al- 
bany  Argus  says,  that  its  interior  arrakqre. 
ments,  in  elegance,  comfort  and  conve- 
nience, are  superior  to  the  Astor  House  of 
New  York.  Its  dining  room  is  96  feet  in 
length,  and  40  feet  in  width — forming  a 
splendid  hall,  capable  of  comfortably  dining 
400  persons  at  once.  It  is  very  light  and 
finished  in  the  most  elegant  style. 

It  is  said  that  a  canal  is  about  to  be  con- 
strucled  at  Augusta,  Geo.  for  the  manufac- 
turing business. 
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MISCEIIANEOUS. 


From  Oregon. — It  seems  by  recent  in- 
telligence from   Oregon,  that  the  settlers 
from  the  United  States,  who  have  taken 
up   their  residence   in   that  country,  are 
adopting  measures  to  organize  a  regular 
government  for  their  individual  and  social 
protection.     In  the  spring  of  last  year,  the 
government  was  regulany  formed  by  the 
choosing  of  judges,  sberiJ&,  clerks,  &c.     It 
"was  a  perfect  territorial  government,  except 
that  no  Governor  was  appointed.    At  Will- 
iamette  Falls,  there  have  been  erected  two 
flour  and  two  saw  mills,  and  between  30 
and  40  two-story  frame  dwellings.     The 
settlement  is  upon   Williamette    river,  a 
branch  of  the  Columbia.     It  is  stated  that 
the  climate  is  good,  that  there  is  no  sick- 
ness of  consequence,  and  that  mechanical 
labor  commands  from  $2  to  $2,50  per  day. 
An  Indian  war  threatened  them  by  a  com- 
bination of  the  most  formidable  tribes  west 
of  the  Rockv  Mountains,  but  the  settlers 
did  not  fear  them  as  long  they  kept  united 
among  themselves. — ^Selected. 

FOREIGBT  NEWS. 

The  steamer  Cambria  has  arrived  at  Bos- 
ion,  foarteen  days  from  Liverpool. 

Sir  Sydney  Smith,  after  an  illness  of  some 
weeks  dumtion,  expired  March  3d,  in  his  74th 
year. 

The  Times  says  that  the  British  Govern. 
ment  are  anxious  for  an  amicable  settlement 
in  regard  to  the  Oregon  Tenilory. 

We  find  not  a  word  respecting  the  missing 
New  York  packets. 

In  France  the  Government  had  been  sus- 
tained after  considerable  resistance  against  a 
Secret  Service  money  appropriation  of  one 
milhon  francs.  The  French  Minstry  remain 
firm  in  power. 

In  Spain  the  Ministry  are  laboring  to  put 
an  end  lo  slavery.  All  the  Spanish  Consuls 
were  instructed  to  encourage  emigration  to 
Cuba,  so  that  white  labor  might  take  the 
place  of  slave  labor.  A  quarrel  has  arisen 
between  the  Queen  Mother  and  Narvaez. 

The  differences  between  Sweeden  and  Den- 
mark and  Morocco  have  been  arranged  by  me 
mediation  of  the  governments  of  France  and 
Great  Britain.  The  Emperor  has  renounced 
the  tribute. 

^  The  Board  established  in  England  by  a 
patent,  during  the  Pitt  admiaistration,  for 
opening  the  letters  of  foreigners  suspected  of 
having  treasonable  designs  against  that  or 
foreign  governments,  has  been  abolished. 

Convocation  at  Oxford  had  condemned  the 
passages  selected  from  Mr.  Ward's  publica- 
tion, and  degraded  him  from  his  academical 
honors.  . 

The  famous  Portland  vase  was  dashed  to 


Sieces  by  one  of  the  AJtitors  to  the  British 
Luseum,  who  avowed  the  deed. 

Lord  Brougham  was  preparing  a  life  of 
Voltaire  m  English  and  French. 

The  Queen  opened  parliament  on  the  4th 
ulumo,  and  congratulated  them  on  "  the  im- 
proved condition  of  the  country. 

"  Increased  activity  pervades  almost  every 
branch  of  manufacture.  Trade  and  commerce 
have  been  extended  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
among  all  classes  of  my  people  there  is  gene- 
rally prevalent  a  spirit  of  loyalty  and  cEeer- 
ful  obedience  to  the  law. 

"I  continue  to  receive  from  all*  Foreign 
Powers  and  States  assurances  of  their  fricnfiy 
disposition. 

*•  I  have  had  much  satisfaction  in  receiving 
at  my  Court  the  Sovereigns  who,  in  the  course 
of  the  last  year,  visited  this  country. 

''The  visit  of  the  King  of  the  French  was 
rendered  especially  welcome  to  me,  inasmuch 
***l  ?*^  *>een  preceded  by  discussions  which 
might  have  impaired  the  good  understanding 
happUy  established  beiween  the  two  coun- 
tries. 

"The  political  agitation  and  excitement 
appear  to  have  gradually  abated.  The  pros- 
pect of  continued  peace,  and  the  general  state 
of  domestic  prosperity  and  tranquility  afford 
a  favorable  opportunity  for  the  consideration 
of  the  important  matters  to  which  I  have 
directed  your  attention." 

The  addresses  of  both  Houses,  in  reply  to 
the  Royal  Speech,  were  voted  without  much 
discussion.— iV.  Y,  Express. 

Hams. — The  great  difficulty  in  smoidng 
hams  lies  in  their  not  being  kept  free  from 
all  moisture    while   in  the  smoke  house. 
Nine  times  in  ten,  if  hams  are  examined 
at  the  time,  they  will  be  found  to  be  wet 
with  condensed  vapor,  sometimes  to  such 
a  degree  as  to  have  it  drop  copiously  from 
them ;  and  when  such  is  the  case,  the  ham 
acquires  a  bad  taste,  as  if  it  had  been  dipped 
in  pyroligneous  a.cid,  and  is  unfit  for  eating. 
The  cause  of  this  is  to  be  sought  in  the 
facts,  that  the  smoke  house  is  usually  too 
low,  brinring   the  meat  to  near  the  fire, 
and  that  tnere  is  no  vent  for  the  steam-like 
vapor  in  the  upper  part  of  the  building,  by 
which  it  can  escape,  and  thus  its  condensa- 
tion on  the  hams  be  prevented.     The  cele- 
brated Westphalian  hams   are  smoked  in 
the  upper  chambers  of  four  story  buildings, 
and  the  fires  that  supply  the  smoke  are 
kept  in   the  cellars.     The  vapor   is   con- 
densed in  the  passage,  and  the  hams  are 
always  cool   and  dry.     Heating  hams  in 
smoking   them  is  clearly   injurious,    and 
should  be  carefully  avoided,  as  should  all 
moisture.     Proper  attention  to  these  points 
will  ensure  a  good  article,  where  the  pre- 
liminary steps  of  pickeling  have  been  well 
conducted. — Selected,'] 
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By  JS/D't.  L.  F.  morgan. 

Beware,  beware  of  careless  words> 

They  have  a  fearful  power. 
And  jar  upon  the  spirit's  chords, 

Throogn  many  a  weary  hour. 

Though  not  designed  to  give  us  pain, 
Thoueh  but  at  random  spoken, 

Remembrance  brings  them  back  again — 
The  past's  most  biiter  token. 

They  haunt  us  through  the  toilsome  day, 
And  through  the  lonely  night, 

And  rise  to  cloud  the  spirit's  ray, 
When  ali  besides  is  bright 

Though  from  the  mind,  and  with  the 
breath 

Which  gave  them,  they  have  flown  ; 
Yet  wormwood,  gall,  ana  even  death. 

May  dwell  in  every  tone. 

And  burning  tears  can  well  attest, 

A  sentence  liffhtly  framed 
May  linger,  cankermg  in  the  breast 

At  which  it  first  was  aimed.  ' 

O,  could  my  prayer  indeed  be  heard, 

Might  I  the  past  live  o'er, 
I'd  ffuard  against  a  careless  word, 

E  en  though  I  spoke  no  more. 


Woman,  dear  woman,  in  whose  name 

Wife,  sister,  mother  meet ; 
Thine  is  the  heart,  by  earliest  claim. 

And  thine  its  latest  beat. 

In  thee  the  angel  virtues  shine, 
An  angel  form  to  thee  is  given; 

Then  be  an  angel's  office  thine. 
And  lead  the  soul  to  Heaven. 

From  thee  we  draw  our  infant  strength. 
Thou  art  our  childhood's  friend ; 

And  when  the  man  unfolds  at  length, 
On  thee  his  hopes  depend. 

For  round  the  heart  thy  power  hast  spun 
A  thousand  dear,  mysterious  ties ; 

Then  take  the  heart  thy  charms  have  won. 
And  nurse  it  for  the  skies. 


4- 


The  Xiittle  Teacher. 

By  S  W.Partridj^e, 

With  dark,  foreboding  thoughts  opprest, 

I  wandered  forth  one  Summer  day. 
Hoping  abroad  to  ease  my  breast. 
And  grief  allay. 

Deep  in  a  lone  and  ^reen  retreat 

I  laid  me  down  with  many  a  sigh, 
When  lo,  a  daisy  at  my  feci 
Allured  my  eye. 


Methought  with  sympathetic  smiU 

It  seemed  to  pity  and  reprove. 
And  thus  my  bitter  care  beffuile 
With  words  of  love : 

<'  Sad  mortal,  cease  these  anxious  sighs ; 

Why  sit  you  thus  in  sorrow  here  ? 
Does  not  each  leaf  that  meets  thine  eyss 
Reprove  thy  fear  1 

**  Althouirh  a  mean,  tmheeded  flower, 
My  daily  wants  are  all  sopplied ; 
And  He  who  brought  me  to  this  hoar 
Will  stiU  provide. 

*<  The  light  and  dew,  the  sun  and  rain. 

Are  hourly  sent  to  foster  me. 
And  fearest  thou  (xod  will  not  deign 
To  think  on  thee  V 

Ashamed,  I  rose,  rebuked  mv  care, 

And  blessed  the  teacher  ot  the  sod. 
Resolved  to  chase  away  despair, 
And  trust  in  God. 

No  PiBACT. — All  borrowed  matter  in  the 
American  Penny  Magazine  is  acknowledged 
as  such ;  and  the  rest  is  original.  This  an* 
nouncement  we  give  because  inquiries  have 
so  often  been  made  of  us,  whether  this  or  that 
article  is  copied  or  not  We  wisbit  to  be 
distinctly  understood,  that  we  have  never 
practised  borrowing  from  the  writings  of  other 
men  without  acknowledgment,  and  never 
should  think  of  doing  so,  until  we  lose  our 
present  ideas  of  the  distinction  between  meum 
and  tuum — until  we  adopt  the  doctrine  of  re- 
pudiation in  pecuniary  matters  as  well  as  in 
intellectual.  Everything  thus  far,  inserted 
without  some  acknowledgment  of  a  difierent 
source,  may  be  regarded  as  having  proceeded 
from  the  pen  of  the  editor;  and  so  it  will  be 
in  future.  .  If  any  omission  should  occur,  we 
shall  feel  bound  to  make  it  known. 
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JERUSALEM  — FROM   THE   MO  UNT   OF  OL  IVES. 

or  our  eyes  withoul  impresiing  itieir  sig* 
uificatioD  upon  ihc  tniDt].  Faipiliarily  with 
Gothious  writiDga  tendd  to  foster  a  geitsr&l 
want  of  conRdence  in  books,  and  also  ia 
reasoning;  while  at  the  same  lime  ihey  00- 
cujiy  the  lirne  which  ought  to  be  devoted  to 
tlio  truth.  We  may  probably  ihus  find  an  ' 
explanation  of  much  of  that  lamentable 
ignorance  which  we  see  loo  extensively  ■ 
prevailing  of  fhe  topography  of  the  Scrip- 

Tlie  facilities  forformiDgan  intimate  ao- 
quainlance  with  Palestioe  are  now  go  great, 
that  much  mort^  knowledge  and  greater  idU 
lerest  in  that  interesting  and  imporlanl 
branch  of  study  may  be  reasonably  ei> 
pccted.  That  distinguislted  trsveller  and 
artist,  Mr.  Calherwood,  has  published  a 
large   and   valuable    map  of  Jerusalem, 


of  wealth  and  influence  } 

once  remarked  in  our  hearing,  that,  alttiough  ) 

he  had  been  accustomed  to  hear  of  Jerusa-  s 

lem  from  his  earlieiit  years,  nod  had  read  ( 

the  Itiblo  ihi'Ougli  and  through,  he  liad  but  / 

very  indefinite  ideas  of  it ;    but,  liapponing  > 

to  hear  Dr.  King,  the  American  miasionary,  I 

say:    "these   feet    have    stood  on   Mount  . 

Zion !"   he  was  struck  with  a  new  impres-  > 

sionofihe  reality  of  the  place,  and  the  yen-  S 

eral  truth  of  the  Scriptures.     The  result  I 

wasan  important  change  in  hi:j  feelings  and  i 

character  for  life.  ( 

Proljably  some  other  persons  may  now  ? 

possess  similar  views.     The  habil  of  inat-  ? 

teiitioa  is  apt  to  increase  in  strength,  unle^  } 

broken  through;    and  one  of  the  greatest  v 

obstacles  to  intellectual  improvement  is  the  S 

practice  of  allowing  words  to  pass  our  ears  J 
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which  is  now  in  many  of  our  librariea  and 
Sabbath  schools ;   and  bis  beautiful  pano- 
rama,  that  places  the  speciator  on  a  com- 
manding elevation  over  the  square  of  Omar, 
which  is  the  site  of  the  courts  of  Solomon's 
temple,  with  the  great  mosque  opposite, 
which  stands  on  the  spot  of  the  temple  it- 
self, and  all  the  city  and  environs  in  full 
view  around.     Our  devoted  and  intelligent 
missionaries  have  written  much  instruc- 
tive  matter  relating  to  that  ancient  city, 
which  may  be  found  in  the  publications 
of  the  societies,  and  of  travellers,  since 
the  Land  of  Canaan   has  become  open 
and  safe  to  foreigners,  have  furnished  al- 
most a  library  of  books  on  the  exhaustless 
subject.     Of  all  those  books,  however,  the 
most  comprehensive  and  accurate  Is  the 
*^  Biblical   Researches"  of  Professor  Rob- 
inson,  which  we  had  occasion  to  quote  in 
the  first  and  second  numbers  of  the  Penny 
Magazine,  in  describing  the  Lake  of  Tibe- 
rias.    In  that  work  will  be  found  a  very 
particular  description  and  history  of  Jeru- 
salem, to  which  we  would  refer  our  readers, 
while  we  hasten  to  copy  here  a  lively  de- 
scription of  the  scene  presented  in  our 
print,  from  Mr.  Jones's  <«  Excursions,  page 
225,  179,  dec. 

«  When  viewed  from  the  Mt.  of  Olives, 
the  whole  city  appears  like  a  map  at  our 
feet.  The  houses,  which  are  of  stone,  are 
seldom  more  than  two  stories  in  height,  and 
on  the  exterior  are  rude  and  without  any 
pretensions  to  beauty ;  but  when  seen  from 
an  elevated  spot,  the  city  has  a  singular 
appearance,  in  consequence  of  the  domes, 
with  which  every  dwelling  is  covered. 
Sonoetimes  every  chamber  in  the  house  has 
its  dome  ;  and  as  these  are  whitewashed  on 
the  exterior,  when  we  look  down  upon  it 
from  the  Mount  of  Olives,  the  whole  city 
appears  dotted  over  with  these  excrescences. 
A  couple  of  open  green  spots  just  within 
the  wdls,  afewtrees  rising  here  and  there, 
the  tower  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sep- 
ulchre and  its  large  domes,  several  mina- 
rets,  and  close  to  us  the  extensive  open 
court  of  the  mosque,  of  Omar,  with  its 
trees,  and  in  the  centre  the  handsome 
mosque,  itself,  complete  the  view  as  seen 
from  the  Mount  of  Olives. 

*'  The  walls  of  Jerusalem  arc  twentv-five 
or  thirty  feet  in  height,  and  are  flanked 


with  numerous  towers,  both  circular  and 
square ;  and  at  the  Jaffa  gate  are  still  fur- 
ther strengthened  by  a  mass  of  buildings 
forming  a  castle.  There  are  four  principal 
gates  ;  and  on  the  north  and  south  two 
smaller  ones  or  posterns,  which,  however, 
I  believe  are  seldom  used." 

There  are  a  few  places   in  and  aboat 
Jerusalem,  in  respect  to  which  there  can  be 
no  possible  mistake.     These  are,  the  Mount 
of  Olives ;   the  Valley  of  Kedron,  some- 
times called  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat ;  the 
brook  Kedron;    the  Valley  of  Hinnom; 
Mount  Moriah ;  Mount  Zion ;  and  the  hill 
called  Beasetha.      The   Mount  of  Olives 
speaks  at  once  for  itself,  and  has  never  been 
doubted  by  any  one :  it  descends  by  a  rapid 
slope  down  to  the  brook  Kedron,  in  summer 
a  dry  water-course  about  nine  feet  wide, 
and  in  the  wet  season  an  irregular  torrent: 
with  regard  to  this  brook,  also,  no  one  has 
ever  hid  any  doubt     This  valley  of  Ke- 
dron formed  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  an- 
cient, as  it  does  now  also  of  the  modem  cky. 
Immediately  after  crossing  the  brook  }&• 
dron  towards  the  west,  the  ground  at  present 
commences  ascending  so  rapidly,  as  to  re- 
quire a  zigzag  path :  at  the  height  of  about 
eighty  feet  we  come  to  the  wail,  and  to  the 
general  level  of  the  present  city.      This 
slope  is  made  up  of  debris,  or  loose  stufij 
composed  of  eartn  mixed  with  pottery,  frag- 
ments of  bricks,  d&c. ;  and  it  seems  probable 
that  the  ancient  wall  of  Betetha,  standing 
on  the  line  of  the  present  rampart,  had  with- 
out it  a  much  more  precipitous  descent 

"  Mount  Moriah  is  at  present  a  piece  of 
level  ground,  of  the  same  elevation  as  those 
portions  of  the  city  immediately  adjoining  it 
on  the  north  and  west,  and  is  not  in  any  way 
distinguished  from  them.  It  is  occupied  by 
an  open  court,  about  1500  feet  long  and  1000 
feet  in  width,  surroimded  by  a  wall,  and 
planted  with  trees.  In  the  centre  is  a  large 
oblong  platform,  paved,  I  believe,  with  mar- 
ble, and  reached  oy  two  or  three  steps  run- 
ning all  around ;  on  this  platform  stands  the 
mosque  of  Omar,  which  is  said  by  the 
Turks  to  occupy  the  exact  site  of  the  Tem- 
ple of  Solomon,  and  is  considered  by  them 
to  be  next  in  sanctity  to  the  venerated  Caaba, 
or  holy  house  at  Mecca.  So  sacred  is  this 
place  m  their  eyes,  that  no  Christian  is  al- 
lowed to  pkce  his  foot  within  even  the  large 
enclosure.  There  is  thus  no  mountain  at 
present  here,  and  if  any  one  should  question 
whether  this  was  the  situation  of  Mount  Mo- 
riah,  I  answer  that  it  is  the  only  place  where 
we  can  look  for  it  Mount  Moriah  was  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  city,  and  adjoining  the 
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valley  of  Kedron*  the  valley  of  the  Cheese- 
mongers, which  still  remains,  formed  its 
boundary  on  the  south ;  and  as  the  court  of 
the  temple,  occupying  the  whole  enlarged 
mountain,  was  729  feet  on  each  side,  we  thus 
get  both  the  northern  and  the  western  bound- 
aries, and  thus  have  the  exact  position  and 
limits  of  Mount  Moriah.     It  is  probable  that 
the  Turks  arc  quite  correct  in  saying  that 
their  mosque  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient 
temple,  except  that  the  latter  was  at  a  much 
greater  elevation;   Mount  Moriah  having 
by  artificial  means,  been  raised  to  a  height 
of  about  700  feet.     This  mountain  was  at 
first  a  rocky  precij^ice,  irregular  both  in 
shape  and  surface ;  it  was  inclosed  by  Solo- 
mon with  a  square  wall  of  the  dimensions 
just  described,  beginning  at  the  bottom  of  the 
valleys  that  bounded  it  on  three  sides,  and 
rising  on  the  east  and  south  to  the  stupendous 
elevation  of  729  feet ;  on  the  west,  from  the 
nature  of  the  ground  below,  its  elevation 
¥vas  nearly  200  feet  less ;  the  interval  within 
this  was  mled  with  earth,  or  formed  into  ex- 
tensive suites  of  vaults ;  and  the  surface  be- 
ing brought  nearly  to  a  level,  formed  an 
area  for  the  temple  and  its  various  courts. 
At  the  north-western  angle  of  the  temple 
was  a  tower  or  castle,  commenced  by  the 
kings  of  the  Asmonean  race,  but  enlarged 
and  strengthened  by  Herod,  who  gave  it  the 
name  of  Antonia,  in  honor  of  Mark  Anto- 
ny, his  friend  and  patron.     It  was  built  on  a 
lofty  precipice  1450  feet  in  circuit,  and  con- 
sisted of  a  neavy  castle  in  the  centre,  with  a 
tower  at  each  angle,  that  on  the  south-east 
being  of  sufficient  height  to  overlook  the 
courts  of  the  temple.'' 

"  Mount  Zion  had  on  the  east  the  valley 
of  Kedron,  and  on  the  south  and  west  the 
valley  of  Hinnom,  or  Gehenna,  and  these 
boundaries  are  now  just  as  described  by  Jo- 
sephus,  except  that  the  sides  of  the  valleys 
towards  the  city  are  now  rendered  sloping 
by  the  vast  quantities  of  debris  or  loose  stuff 
from  tho  ancient  city,  instead  of  being  ))er- 
pendicular  as  they  were  in  ancient  times. 
That  of  Hinnom,  on  its  southern  and  west- 
em  sides,  still  presents  that  appearance,  a 
bold  perpendicular  precipice,  which  it  would 
be  impossible  to  scale.  This  valley  is  de- 
scribed by  Strabo  (lib.  xvL)  as  having  a  depth 
of  60  feet  and  a  width  of  250,  which  are 
pretty  nearly  its  present  dimmensions.  The 
wall  of  the  ancient  city  was  built  on  the  edge 
of  the  precipice,  and,  according  to  Tacitus, 
was,  in  the  parts  thus  guarded  by  nature,  60 
feet  in  height ;  on  the  northern  side  of  Jeru- 
salem, where  the  groimd  offered  fewer  ad* 
vantages,  it  had  the  prodigious  elevation  of 


120  feet.  It  was  built  in  a  crooked  or  zig- 
zag line,  *  so  that  they  might  flank  the  be. 
siegers,  and  cast  darts  on  them  sideways.' " 

"  The  modem  Jerusalem  is  about  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile  at  its  greatest  length,  and 
about  two-thirds  of  a  mile  in  width.  It  con- 
tains a  population  of  about  20,000. persons  j 
namely,  10,000  Mahomedans  occupying 
principally  the  northern  and  eastern  portions; 
6,000  Jews  living  on  what  was  formerly  the 
A  era ;  3,500  Greeks  and  Catholics,  around 
the  church  of  Calvary ;  and  about  500  Ar- 
menians, in  and  about  their  great  convent  on 
Mount  Zion.  Of  the  last  eminence  only  a 
small  portion  is  included  within  the  limits  of 
the  present  city. 

"  Seen  from  the  Mount  of  Olives,  Jerusa- 
lem  appears  to  stand  on  a  plain  declining 

fently  towards  the  east ;  but  the  ground  a 
ir  from  being  an  unbroken  level.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  quite  unevm,  though  in  no  part 
rising  into  hillis,  unless  the  remain*  of  Monnt 
Zion  be  entitled  to  this  name." 

"  Without  the  city  on  the  south  and  west 
after  crossing  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  we  find 
ourselves  on  an  open  and  rather  barren  plain 
ascending  gently  as  it  recedes  from  the  city, 
and  stretching  off  for  a  distance  of  two  or 
three  miles ;  on  the  northward  the  ground  is 
rolling  for  a  few  miles,  when  it  begins  to  as* 
cend,  and  at  the  distance  of  about  five  miles 
attains  considerable  elevation;  there  vi^as 
probably  the  Scopus  of  ancient  times." 

CATCHING  A  WHAIiE. 

Every  man  was  now  at  his  station.  The 
tubs  of  lines  had  been  just  put  into  the  boats ; 
the  harpoons  and  lances  adjusted  in  their  pro- 
per places,  ready  for  action.  Lower  away ! 
cried  the  mate,  and  every  boat  was  instantly 
resting  on  the  water  manned  by  their  respec- 
tive crews.  Give  away,  my  lads  !  said  the 
mate.  AH  orders  were  now  given  in  a 
low  tone ;  every  man  did  his  utmost ;  all  the 
boats  were  now  gliding  over  the  smooth 
swells,  each  striving  to  be  headmost  in  the 
chase. 

The  whales  had  now  gone  down,  and  we 
rested  for  them  to  break  water  again.  In 
about  two  minutes  they  were  blowing  all 
around,  and  very  much  scattered.  They  had 
been  alarmed  by  the  boats,  so  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  get  near  enough  for  a  dart. 

Que  time  five'  of  the  monsters  rose  up  close 
to  our  boats.  The  mate  motioned  us  all  to  be 
silent.  We  could  have  fastened  to  one,  and 
the  only  reason,  as  we  supposed,  why  we  did 
not,  was  because  the  mate  was  so  much  fright- 
ened. The  whales  now  ran  to  the  southward, 
and  every  boat  was  in  chase  as  fast  as  we 
could  spring  to  our  oars. 

The  fit  St  maters  boat  was  headmost  in  the 
chase;  oar  boat  next,  and  the  Captain's  about 
half  a  mile  astern.    The  first  mate  now  came 
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up  with  and  fastened  to  a  large  whale.  We 
were  soon  0:1  the  battle  ground,  and  saw  him 
struggling  to  free  himself  from  the  barbed 
harpoon  which  had  gone  deep  into  his  huge 
carcass.  We  pulled  upon  the  monster,  and 
our  boat  steerer  darted  another  harpoon  mto 
him.  Stern  all !  shouted  the  mate.  Stem  all 
for  your  lives  I  We  steered  out  of  the  reach 
of  danger,  and  peaked  our  oars.  The  whale 
now  ran,  and  took  the  line  out  of  the  boat  with 
such  swiftness,  that  we  were  obliged  to  throw 
water  on  it  to  prevent  its  taking  fire  by  fric- 
tion around  the  loggerhead.  .  .  ,  ,  , 
The  whale  now  stopped,  and  dashed  and 
rolled  about  in  great  agony,  so  that  it  was 
dangerous  approaching  him.  By  this  time 
the  Captain  came  up  and  boldly  darted  a  har^ 
poon  into  his  writhing  body.  The  enraged 
whale  raised  his  head  above  the  water,  snap- 
ped his  horrid  jaws  together,  and  lashed  the 
sea  into  foam  with  his  Hukes. 

The  mate  now  approached  near  enough  to 
bury  a  lance  deep  in  his  vitals,  and  shouted 
again.  Stern  all !  A  thick  stream  of  blood, 
imtead  of.  water,  was  now  issuing  from  his 
spout  holes.  Another  lance  was  buried.  He 
was  thrown  into  dying  convulsions,  and  ran 
around  in  a  circle.  His  flurry  was  soon  over. 
He  turned  upon  his  left  side,  and  floated  dead. 
We  gave  three  cheers,  and  took  him  in  tow, 
for  the  ship  was  about  twenty  miles  off*. 

But  a  still  more  excitinff  and  perilous  scene 
was  to  follow.     For  the  third  day  after  this, 
while  we  were- still  busy  trying  out  the  oil. 
the  Captain  bein^on  the  forecastle,  cried  out, 
There  she  blows!    there  she  blows!.   And 
sure  enough  tliere  were  several  large  sperm 
whales  blowing,  off  our  weather  bow.    There 
was  a  tremendous  sea  runniag,  and  it  looked 
BCjually ;  however  we  lowered  awaj  the  lar- 
board and  waste  boats,  and  went  in  chase. 
We  chased  them  about  two  miles,  when  there 
came  up  a  tremendous  squall,  and  the. rain 
fell  in  torrents.     We  peaked  our  oars,  and 
presently  a  sigrial  from  the  ship  directed  us  to 
pull  away  to  the  leeward.    Away  we  flew, 
and  soon  the  boat- steerer  darted  a  harpoon 
into  a  very  large  one.     It  instantly  turned  and 
ran  to  the  windward,  and  I  thought  it  would 
have  stove  the  boat  in  pieces  as  we  bounded 
from  billow  to  billow.     However,  our  line 
parted,  and  at  the  same  moment  our  first 
maters  boat  got  fast  to  the  same  whale.    We 
hauled  in  the  line,  bent  another  harpoon,  and 
went  in  pursuit   again.     We  chased   about 
half  an  hour,  when  the  whale  turned  to  ilie 
windward,  and  made  directly  for  us.     The 
mate  should  have  avoided  it,,  but  he  was  so 
much  excited  in  the  chase  as  to  be  blind  to  all 
danger.    On  we  went,  and  our  boat  struck  the 
whale's  head  with  such  force  as  to  throw  us 
off  our   thwarts;  at  the  same  moment  cur 
boat-stcerer  sent  two  harpoons  into  his  body. 
It  rolled  over  on  its  back,  and  we  being  to  the 
windward,  before  we  could  get  clear  of  dan- 
ger a  heavy  sea  struck  our  boat,  and  directly 
into  the  whale's  mouth  !    Jump !  spring  for 
your  lives !  shouted  the  mate,  as  he  sprang 


into  the  sea ;  and  we  had  barely  time  to  throw 
ourselves  clear  of  the  boat  before  it  was 
crushed  into  atoms  by  its  ponderous  jaws. 
Not  in  the  least  hurt,  but  dreadfully  frighten- 
ed, we  were  picked  up.  We  owe  it  to  the 
goodness  of  Divine  providence  that  we  were 
not  devoured  by  the  swarms  of  sharks  which, 
surrounded  us. — Naval  Jour.     . 


BEiqX  OF  TERKOR. 

Macaulay  in  his  review  of  the  "  Memoirs 
of  Barrere,"  gives  the  following  brief,  but 
striking  picture  of  the  Reign  of  Terror  in  rer- 
olutionary  France.  Let  Americans  ponder  on 
one  of  the  dangers  of  nations. 

**  Then  came  those  days  when  the  most  bar- 
barous of  all  codes  was  administered  by  the 
most  barbarous  of  all  tribunals ;  when  no  man 
could  greet  his  neighbors,  or  say  his  prayers 
or  dress  his  hair  without  dangfer  of  committing 
a  capital  crime,  when  spies  lurked  in  every 
corner,  when  the  guillotine  was  k>n^  and  hard 
at  work  every  morning  ;  when  the  jails  were 
filled  as  close  as  the  hold  of  a  slave  ship ; 
when  the  gutters  ran  foaming  with  blood  into 
the  Seine ;  when  it  was  death  to  be  great 
neice  to  a  captain  of  the  royal  guards,  or  a 
half  brother  to  a  doctor  of  Sorbonne ;  to  ex- 
press a  doubt  whether  assignats  would  not 
fall ;  to  hint  that  the  English  h^d  been  victo- 
rious in  the  action  of  the  first  of  June ;  to  have 
a  copy  of  Burke's  pamphlets  locked  up  in  a 
desk; — to  laagh  at  a  Jacobin  for  taking  the 
name  of  Cassius  or  Timoleon,  or  to  call  the 
fifth  sans-culotide,  by  its  old  superstitious  name 
of  St.  Matthew's  day. 

While  the  daily  wagon  loads  were  carried 
to  their  doom  through  the  streets  of  Paris,  the 
proconsuls,  whom  the  sovereign  committee 
bad  sent  forth  to  the  departments,  revelled  in 
an  extravagance  Of  ctueliy  unknown  even  in 
the  capital.  The  knife  of  the  deadly  machine 
rose  and  fell  too  slow  for  their  work  of  slaugh- 
ter. Long  rows  of  captives  were  mowed 
down  with  grape  shot.  Holes  were  made  in 
the  bottom  of  crowded  barges- 
Lyons  was  turned  into  a  desert.  At  Ar- 
ras, even  the  cruel  mercy  of  speedy  death 
was  denied  to  the  prisoners.  Alt  down  the 
Loire,  from  Samur  to  the  sea,  great  flocks  of 
crows  and  kites  feasted  on  naked  corpses, 
twined  together  in  hideous  embraces.  !No 
mercy  was  shown  to  sex  or  age.  The  num- 
ber of  young  lads  and  girls  of  seventeen  who 
were  murdered  by  that  execrable  government, 
is  to  be  reckoned  by  hundreds.  Babies  torn 
from  the  breast  were  tossed  from  pike  to  pike 
along  the  Jacobin  ranks.  One  champion  of 
liberty  had  his  pockets  well  stufled  wiih  ears. 
Another  swagj^ered  about  with  the  finger  of 
a  little  child  in  his  hat.  A  few  months  had 
served  to  degrade  France  below  the  level  of 
New  Zealand. 


He  who  loves  jesting  and  railery,  brings 
himself  into  many  troubles* 
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A  FROZeir   CREW. 

In  998,  Erick  Kaude,  an  Icelandic  chief- 
tain, fitted  out  an  expedition  of  twenty-five 
gallies,  at  SiiefeUy  ana  having  manned  them 
with  sufficient  crews  of  colonists,  set  forth 
from  Iceland,  bound  to  what  appeared  to  them 
a  more  congenial  climate.  Tney  sailed  up- 
on the  ocean  fiftppn  days,  and  they  saw  no 
land.  The  next  day  brought  with  it  a  storiu, 
and  many  a  gallant  vessel  sunk  in  the  deep. 
Mountains  of  ice  covered  the  waters  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  reach,  and  but  a  few  gallies 
of  the  neet  escaped  destruction. 

The  morning  of  the  seventeenth  day  was 
clear  and  cloudless.  The  sea  was  calm, 
and  far  away  to  the  north  could  be  seen  the 
glare  of  the  icefields  reflecting  on  the  sky. 

The  remains  of  the  shattered  fleet  gathered 
together  to  pursue  their  voyage.  But  the 
galley  of  Errick  was  not  with  them.  The 
crew  of  a  galley  which  was  driven  farther 
dowfi  than  the  rest,  reported  that  as  the 
morning  broke,  the  huge  fields  of  ice  that 
had  covered  the  ocean  were  driven  by  the 
current  past  them,  and  that  they  beheld  the 
onlley  of  Erick  RauJe,  borne  by  a  resistless 
rorce,  and  with  the  speed  af  the  wind,  before 
a  tremendous  fiake  of  ice.  Her  crew  had 
lost  all  control  over  her — ^they  were  tossing 
their  arms  in  wild  agony.  Scarcely  a  mo- 
ment elapsed  ere  it  was  walled  in  by  a  hun- 
dred ice  hills,  and  the  whole  was  moved  for- 
ward and  was  soon  beyond  the  horizon. 
That  the  galley  of  the  narrators  escaped  was 
wonderful.  It  remained,  however,  uncon- 
tradicted, and  the  vessel  of  Erick  Raude 
was  never  more  seen. 

Half  a  century  after  this,  a  Danish  colo- 
ny was  established  upon  the  western  coast 
of  Greenland.  The  crew  of  the  vessel  that 
carried  the  colonists  thither,  in  their  excur- 
sions into  the  interior,  crossed  a  range  of 
hills  that  stretched  to  the  northvrard ;  they 
had  approached,  perhaps  nearer  to  the  pole, 
than  any  succeeding  adventurers.  Upon 
looking  down  from  the  summit  of  the  hills, 
they  beheld  a  vast  almost  interminnble  field 
of  ice,  undulating  in  various  places,  and 
formed  into  a  thousand  grotesque  shapes. 
They  saw  not  far  from  the  shore  a  figure  in 
an  ice  vessel  with  n  glittering  icicle  in  place 
of  a  mast,  rising  from  it.  Curiosity  prompt- 
ed them  to  approach,  when  they  beheld  a 
dismal  sight.  Figures  of  men,  in  every  aN 
titade  of  wo  were  upon  the  deck,  but  they 
were  icy  things.  One  figure  alone  stood 
erect,  and  with  Iblded  arms  leaning  against 
the  mast.  A  hatchet  was  procurea  and  the 
ioe  split  away,  and  the  features  of  a  chief- 
tain disclosed — ^palid  and  deathly,  but  free 


from  decay.  This  was,  doubtless,  the  ves- 
sel, and  that  figure  the  form  of  Erick  Raude. 
Benumbed  with  cold,  and  in  the  agony  of 
despair,  his  crew  had  fallen  around  him. 
He  alone  had  stood  erect  while  the  chill  of 
death  passed  over  him.  The  spray  of  the 
Ohcean,  and  the  fallen  sleet  had  frozen  as  it 
lighted  upon  them  and  covered  each  figure 
with  an  icy  rt)be  which  the  short  lived  glance 
of  a  Greenland  sun  had  not  time  to  remove. 
The  Danes  gazed  upon  the  spectacle  with 
trembling.  They  knew  not  but  the  same 
might  be  their  fate.  They  kneh  down  upon 
the  deck  and  muttered  a  prayer  in  their  na- 
tive tongue,  for  the  souls  of  the  frozen  crew, 
then  hastily  left  the  place,  for  the  night  was 
&st  approaching. — Selected. 

THE   CITY   OF   THE   DEAD. 

Our  print  of  the  City  of  the  Dead,  or  Ne^ 
cropoKs  of  Thebes,  on  page  81,  is  copied  from 
a  drawing  of  Den  on,  published  in  the  Bccond 
volume  of  his  **  Travels  in  Upper  and  Lower 
Egypt."  With  the  zeal  of  an  enthusiastic 
traveller,  be  carried  with  him,  in  the  suite  of 
Bonaiiarte,  the  skill  of  an  artist  and  the.iastei 
of  a  spirited  writer.  The  following  para- 
graphs Ve  extract  from  his  book,  in  which  he 
speaks  of  the  scene  represented  in  the  print. 

«« We  set  out  on  the  27th  of  January,  at  two 
in  the  morning.  At  nine  o'clock,  in  making 
a  sharp  turn  round  the  point  of  a  projecting 
chain  of  mountains,  we  discovered,  all  at 
once,  the  site  of  the  ancient  Thebes,  in  its 
whole  extent :  that  celebrated  city,  the  size 
of  which  Homer  has  characterized  by  a  single 
expression — *  with  a  hundred  gates' — a  boast- 
ing and  poetical  phrase,  which  has  been  re- 
peated with  so  much  conh'dence  for  many 
centuries. 

**  The  whole  army,  with  one  accord,  stood 
in  amazement  at  tne  sight  of  its  scattered 
ruins,  and  clapped  their  bands  with  delight,  as 
if  iheend  and  object  of  their  glorious  toils, 
and  the  complete  conqutst  of  Egypt  were  ac- 
complished and  secured,  by  taking  possession 
of  the  splendid  remains  of  this  ancient  me- 
tropolis. 1  ipok  a  sketch  of  this  tir'-i  aspect 
of  .Thebes,  along  with' the  spectacle  before 
me :  the  knees  of  the  enihusia>lic  soldiers 
s^ved  me  as  a  table,  their  bodies  as  a  shade, 
whilst  the  dazzling  rays  of  the  beaming  son 
enlightened  this  magnificent  spectacle.  The 
situation  of  the  town  is  as  fine  as  can  be  im- 
agined, and  the  immense  extent  of  the  town 
convinces  the  spectator  that  fame  has  not 
mafifnified  its  size. 

**~Soon  after  noon-day  we  arrived  at  a  de- 
sert, which  was  the  Necropolis;  or  City  of  the 
Dead.  The  rock,  excavated  an  its  mcKned 
plain,  presents  sides  of  a  square,  with  regular 
openings,  behind  which  are  dciuble  and  tre|^e 
galleries,  which  yvere  used  as  burying- places, 
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I  entered  here  on  horseback  with  Desaix, 
supposing  that  these  gloomy  retreats  must  be 
the  asylum  of  peace  and  silence;  but,  scarce- 
ly were  we  immerged  in  the  obscurity  of  the 
galleries,  than  we  were  assailed  with  jare- 
fins  and  stones,  by  enemies  whom  we  could 
not  distinguish  ;  and  this  put  an  end  to  our 
obserrations.*' 

How  solemn  is  the  scene  presented  by 
that  print ;  and  with  how  many  salutary  re- 
flections may  it  be  connected ! 

The  same  traveller  afterwards  visited  that 
sad  and  apparently  deserted  spot,  under  dif- 
ferent circumstances,  and  with  different  re- 
sults. He  weni  again  in  the  train  of  the  army 
of  Napoleon,  with  no  enemy  near,  in  sufficient 
force  to  give  them  uneasiness,  and  with  lime 
enough  to  devote  to  the  examination  of  the 
interesting  ruins.  On  approaching,  however, 
they  found  them  occupied  by  a  considerable 
number  of  Arabs,  with  whom  they  main- 
tained a  sharp,  and  we  must  say  a  cruel  con- 
test for  some  time,  until  they  dislodged  them. 
Our  traveller  then  had  opportunity  to  investi- 
gate the  subterranean  chambers ;  but  his  de- 
scription of  them  we  must  defer  for  another 
paper,  contenting  ourselves  here  with  the  fol- 
lowing brief  extract : 

**  It  would  have  required  several  days  to 
form  an  idea  of  the  distribution  of  these  sub- 
terranean works,  and  to  take  plans  of  such 
intricate  labyrinths ;  if  the  magnificence  dis- 
played in  the  houses  of  the  living  was  at  all 
equal  to  that  of  these  ultimate  habitations,  as 
we  have  some  reason  to  suppose  from  the 
sumptuous  pieces  of  furniture  painted  in  the 
tombs  of  the  kings,  how  much  must  we  re- 
gret that  no  vestige  of  them  remains  !  What 
can  have  become  of  palaces  that  contained 
such  opulence!  how  can  they  have  disap- 
peared !  they  cannot  be  buried  under  the  mud 
of  the  Nile,  since  the  quay  which  is  before 
Luxor  shows  that  the  elevation  which  the 
soil  has  undergone  is  very  inconsiderable. 
Were  they  built  of  unbaked,  and  therefore 
perishable  earth  I  or  did  the  great  men,  as 
well  as  the  priests,  inhabit  the  temples,  and 
the  people  only  huts !" 

gORRCIi  SHEEP  AND  HOHSES. 

It  seems,  according  to  the  correspondence 
of  the  Mobile  Register,  that  a  bill  was  before 
the  lower  branch  of  the  Alabama  Lejgislature 
for  the  charter  of  a  Botanical  Medical  Col- 
lege, at  Wetumpka.  The  Register  con- 
tinues: 

After  Speaker  'Moore  and  others  had 
made  able  speeches  in  support  of  the  bill,  Mr. 
Morrissett,  uom  Monroe,  took  the  floor.  You 
know  him.  He  is  an  odd  genius,  and  whithal 
he  has  eood  hard  horse  sense,  (as  his  col- 
leage»  Mr.  Howard  calls  it,)  and  often  speaks 
toUe  point  and  with  effect.    With  an  imper- 


turbable gravity  he  addressed  the  house  aa 
follows :— "  Mr.  Speaker,  1  cannot  support  the 
bill  unless  1  am  assured  that  a  distinsuished 
acquaintance  of  mine  is  made  one  of  the  Pro- 
fessors. He  is  what  that  College  wishes  to 
make  for  us — a  root  doctor,  and  will  suit  the 
place  exactly.  He  became  a  doctor  in  two 
hours,  sind  it  (xily  cost  $20  to  complete  his  ed- 
ucation. He  bought  a  book,  sir,  and  read  the 
chapter  on  fevers,  and  that  was  enough. 

'*  He  was  sent  for  to  see  a  sick  woman — a 
very  sick  woman.  With  his  book  under  hia 
arm,  off  he  went.  Her  husband  and  their  son 
John  were  in  the  room  with  the  sick  woman. 
The  doctor  felt  of  her  wrist  Lnd  looked  in  her 
mouth,  and  then  took  off  his  hat.  *  Has  yoa 
got,'  addressing  the  husband,  '  a  sorrel  sheep?* 
*  No,  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  in  all  my 
life.'  *  Well,  there  is  such  things,'  said  the 
doctor  very  knowingly.  'Has  you  got,  then, 
a  sorrel  horse  ?'  •  Yes,'  said  John  quickly,  •  I 
rode  him  to  mill  to-day'.'  *  Well,  he  must  be 
killed  immediately,'  said  the  doctor,  'and  some 
soup  must  be  made  and  given  to  your  wife.* 
The  poor  woman  turned  over  in  her  bed.  Joim 
began  to  object ;  and  the  husband  was  brought 
to  a  stand.  'Why,  doctor,  he  is  the  only 
horse  we've  got,  and  he  is  worth  $100,  and 
will  not  some  other  soup  do  as  well  ?'  '  No, 
he  book  says  so,  and  there  is  but  two  ques- 
tions— will  you  kill  ^our  horse,  or  let  your 
wife  die  ?  Nothing  will  save  her  but  the  soup 
of  a  sorrel  sheep  or  a  sorrel  horse.  If  you 
don't  believe  me  I  will  read  it  to  you.' 

"  The  doctor  took  up  the  book,  turned  to  the 
chapter  on  fevers,  and  read  as  follows :  'Good 
for  fevers — sheep  sorrel,  or  horse  sorrel.* 
'  Why,  doctor,'  exclaimed  husband,  wife,  and 
son,  'you 'are  mistaken;  that  don't  mean  a 

sorrel  sheep  or  a  sorrrel  horse,  hut '  •Well, 

I  know  what  I  am  about,'  interrupted  the  doc- 
tor, *  that's  the  way  we  doctors  reads  it,  and 
we  understand  it.' 

'*  Now,"  said  Mr.  M.,  with  an  earnestness 
and  gravity  that  were  in  striking  contrast  with 
the  laughter  of  the  House,  "  unless  the  Hon. 
Speaker  and  the  friends  of  the  bill  will  asstire 
me  that  my  sorrel  doctor  will  be  one  of  the 
Professors,  I  must  vote  against  the  bill."  It 
is  unnecessary  to  add,  that  after  this  blow,  the 
•  bill  was  effectually  killed. 

Wannftioiiire  of  riate  CUaaa  in  Spata^ 

From  JBoftrgoanfW*  Travels, 

Near  this  newly  established  and  much 
wanted  manufactory  there  is  one  of  luxury, 
begun  in  the  reign  of  Philip  V.  This  is  a 
manufacture  of  plate  glass,  the  only  one  of 
the  kind  in  Spain.  It  was  at  first  no  more 
than  a  common  glass  manufactory,  which 
still  exists,  and  produces  tolerably  good  bot- 
tles»  and  white  glasses  extremely  well  cut. 
This  was  the  first  step  towards  a  far  more 
enlarged  undertaking.  The  looking-glass 
manufactory  of  St.  Ildefonso  may  be  compar- 
ed with  the  first  establishments  of  the  kmd. 
It  was  begun  in  1728,  under  the  management 
of  a  Catalan,  and  was  brought  to  penection 
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under  Fardinaiid  VL  by  a  Frenchman  named 
Sirert.  Glasses  are  run  here  of  all  dimen- 
sioDSyiirom  common  squares  to  those  of  the 
matest  size^  They  are  not  so  clear,  and  may 
be  less  polished  than  those  of  Venice  and  St 
*  Gobin ;  but  no  manufacture  has  yet  produced 
them  of  such  large  dimensions.  In  1782  I 
saw  one  cast  130  inches  long  by  65  wide. 
The  enormous  table  of  brass  on  which  the 
liquified  matter  was  cast,  weighed  19,800  lbs. 
and  the  cylinder  which  rolled  over  it,  to  ren- 
der the  surface  even,  weighed  1200  lbs.  In 
the  Tast  edifice  where  this  operation  is  carried 
cm — an  operation  well  worthy  of  examina- 
tion throughout  its  whole  process — there  are 
two  tables  somewhat  smaller,  and  twenty 
ovens,  wherein  the  glasses,  vet  hot,  are  pla- 
ced, and  remain  hermetrically  closed  for  the 
space  of  from  fifteen  to  five-and-twenty  days, 
in  order  to  cool  by  degrees.  Such  as  split,  or 
have  any  defect,  are  then  cut  to  make  mir- 
rors, glass  squares,  or  carriage  plates.  The 
maintenance  of  this  manufactoiy  is  very  ex- 
pensive to  the  King.  I  think  that  if  the  gene- 
ral cost  of  the  establishment  and  the  nume- 
rous drawbacks  be  computed,  some  of  the 
plates  must  stand  him  in  160,000  rials. 

In  a  long  gallery  adjoining  the  manufac- 
tory they  are  made  thinner  by  manual  labor, 
by  rubbing  one  upon  the  other,  sand  and  wa- 
ter being  placed  between — the  sand  of  differ- 
ent degrees  of  fineness,  according  to  the  stage 
of  the  work.  The  upper  glass  being  kept 
continually  in  motion,  while  the  under  one  is 
at  rest,  it  consequently  becomes  thinner  much 
the  soonest— so  much  so,  that  five  of  the  first 
are  reduced  to  their  proper  thickness  before 
the  latter  is  sufficiently  ground.  This  labor 
is  wearisome  and  monotonous  m  the  extreme, 
one  glass  keeping  the  same  workman  em- 
ployed for  more  than  two  months. 

Cool. — Admiral  Lord  Howe,  when  a 
captain,  was  once  hastily  awakened  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  by  the  lieutenant  of  the 
watch,  who  informed  him,  with  great  agita- 
tion, that  the  ship  was  on  fire  near  the  mag- 
azine.  "  If  that  be  the  case,"  said  he,  rising 
leisurely  to  put  on  his  clothes,  <<  we  shau 
soon  hear  another  report  of  the  matter."  The 
lieutenant  flew  back  to  the  scene  of  danger, 
and  almost  instantly  returnine,  exclaimed, 
"  You  need  not,  sir,  be  afraid,  the  fire  is  ex- 
tfaiguished."  "Afraid!"  exclaimed  Howe, 
"  what  do  you  mean  by  that,  sir  ?  I  never 
was  afraid  in  my  life,"  and  looking  the  lieu- 
tenant full  in  the  face,  he  added,  "  Pray  how 
does  a  man  feel^  sir,  when  he  is  afraid?  I 
need  not  ask  how  he  looks  P^ 

Tbh FBRANC£  Abroad. — It  has  already 
been  stated  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia  u 
prohibiting  Temperance  Societies,  on  the 
ground  of  the  injury  whkh  they  do  to  the 
revenue,  by  diminishing  the  consumption  of 


liquors  which  pay  a  tax.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  his  brother-in-law,  the  king  of  Hol- 
land, is  doing  every  thing  in  his  power  to 
encourage  them.  He  has  ordered  that  a  copy 
of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  these  societies 
shall  be  given  to  every  laboring  person,  in 
order  that  he  may  be  shown  the  advantages 
of  Temperance.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the 
first  royal  personage  who  placed  himself  at 
the  head  of  a  Temperance  Society,  was  the 
half-civilized  King  of  the  Sandwich  Islands. 
Some  years  ago,  drunkenness  having  become 
habitual  among  his  subjects,  he  called  his 
chiefs  together^  and  after  a  speech  on  the 
evils  of  intoxication,  proposed  that  they 
shouU  unite  with  him  m  a  pledge  to  drink 
in  future  only  \vater,  and  thus  set  an  example 
to  the  people— a  pleffe  which,  says  a  gentle- 
man, recently  from  the  Islands,  has  been  sa- 
credly  observed. 

Cli7iTB  Comfortable. — The  London 
Herald  gives  the  following  description  of  the 
railway  car  that  conveyai  Victoria  to  the 
seat  of^the  Marquis  of  Exeter,  or  to  Burgley 
House : 

"  The  royal  carriage,  fitted  up  under  the 
superintendance  of  Mr.  Wright,  the  manager 
of  the  coach  department  of  the  railway,  is 
now  of  two  compartments.  The  larger 
compartment  has  three  large  windows  of 
plate  glass  on  either  side,  so  arranged  as  to 
impede  as  Ihtle  as  possible  a  view  of  the  cotm- 
try  through  which  the  line  runs..  These 
windows  are  hung  with  rich  satin  draperies, 
and  have  gilt  cornices  very  elaborately 
carved.  The  sides  and  roof  of  the  carriage 
are  covered  with  blue  satin,  tufted. 

The  floor  has  a  thick  patent  felt  covering, 
over  which  there  is  a  rich  carpet.  The  car- 
riage is  warmed  by  means  of  a  series  of  pipes 
running  under  the  flooring.  In  this  com- 
partment of  the  royal  carriage  were  a  French 
striped  ottoman  and  two  elegant  easy  chairS| 
in  blue  and  white  satin  damask. 


Ailatlc  Proverbs. 

Partial  knowledge  is  better  than  total  igno- 
rance. If  you  cannot  get  what  you  wish,  get 
what  you  can. 

The  poor  should  get  learning  in  order  to 
become  rich,  and  the  rich  should  acquire  it 
for  their  ornament. 

A  man  should  accommodate  himself  to  the 
weakness  of  his  inferiors,  in  order  to  derive 
from  them  the  service  he  requires. 

An  avaricious  man  runs  straight  into  pov- 
erty. He  leads  a  life  of  poverty  here  below, 
but  he  must  ^ive  the  account  of  a  rich  man 
in  the  day  of  judgment. 

He  lives  in  true  repose,  who  bridlet  the 
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THE  VBLTCRE. 


This  is  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  the  most 
BClire,  bold,  and  ravenous  of  all  the  birds  of 
prey,  taking  it  in  all  its  varieties  in  different 
pafiB  of  the  world,  Ii  displays  ila  greatest 
fapaciiy  and  sireugih  ia  the  north,  and  ill 
greatest  sagacity  as  well  as  its  greater  Qum- 
bers  in  »ime  of  ihe  Muihero  lajiludes,  if  wo 
,  naj  cre,dii  the  eccoonis  giren  us  by  tra- 
vel lers. 

Hie  variety  represenled  in  our  print  has 
been  called  the  hing  of  the  vultures,  proba- 
bly in  consequence  of  having  been  seen  among 
Boeha  of  birds  inferior  in  ei/e,  with  which  it 
is  sometimes  accidentally  asEociated. 

Captube  of  a  Vultcbe. — A  leiier  from 
je\,  a  little  village  on  the  borders  of  the  val- 
ley d'Aure,  (Upper  Pyrenee;,)  contains  Ihe 
following  interesting  details:  "Two  moun- 
taineers, while  out  nponing  al  the  backorihe 
Peak  of  Treraassaigiies.  perceived  flying  over 
their  heads  a  vulture  of  enormous  size.    Tafc- 

S  advantage  of  the  momeni  when  this  levi- 
an  ofibc  air  was  within  tliol,  oac  of  the 
iori:incii   di-^char^jed   •:ia  gun,  loaded  with 
r^  SiUaU  bullets.     The  vulture,  ivnunded  in 
.je  wing,  fell  witli  considerable  force  to  the 
b.liom  of  a  ravine.    Thither  the  two  men 
hastened  to  secure  lis  capture.    The  one  who 
had  fired,  proud  i*f  his  e^iploit,  and  seeing  (be 
monster  ofa  bird  cjcltiided  on  n  rock,  had  the 
impruduiicc  to  attempt  la  secure  it  whilst  liv- 
ing ;  but  the  bird  furiously  attacked  hira  with 
his  immense  claws,  and  severely  wounded 
,    the  man  in  bis  neck  with  his  beak  ;  and  it  ii 
I    supposed  be  must  have  been  killed,  bad  it  not 


been  for  the  presence  of  miml  ami  cni^l  iiir^- 
pidiiy  of  bis  companion,  who,  with  ihc  niiis- 
zle  of  his  gun  almost  touching  the  vulture, 
discbergcd  its  contents  into  the  head  of  this 
terrible  bird.  The  creature  was  subsequenilv 
measured,  and  found  to  be  5  feel  in  jengtn 
(upwards  of  5  feet  English  measure)  from  the 
beak  to  the  end  of  his  tail ;  his  feathers  were  - 
bnndsome  nnd  strong — his  legs  sioui  and  a8 
hiird  as  Biee!.  There  was  a  remarkable  cir- 
curastancc  attending  (he  capture  of  this  bird, 
which  no  one  has  hiiherto   been  able  to  ex- 

E lain— and  Ihat  is,  that  he  had  attached  to 
is  left  leg  a  silver  bracelel,  very  strong  and 
of  neat  wiirkmaoship,  10  which  was  appended 
a  Binall  tablet,  on  which  were  to  be  seen  en- 
graved three  Grecian  letters. 

It  was  remarkable,  also,  that  the  upper  aud 
thickest  part  of  the  beak  was  perforated,  and 
it  had  liic  appearance  oj  having  been  used 
eitherwiih  a  cord  ur  small  chain.  The  brace- 
let has  been  presented  to  M.  T ,  of  Bag- 

niere  de  Bigorrs,  who  attaches  great  value  10  | 
it.  The  hesb  of  the  bird  was  found  to  be  , 
perfect  carrion,  and  was  thrown  awtty.  The  ■ 
wounded  man  is  in  a  slate  of  great  sufTerin^,  ' 
although  his  life  is  not  considered  to  be  in 


Smlzerlaiid. —The   very 
against  committing  the  edoi 


(heroes 
of  Switzerland  10  the  Jesuits,  continues  lo 
o^iiate  that  country,  and  will  probably  lead  to  ' 
^the  expulsion  of  the  disciples  of  Loyola  from 
the  csntuns.  The  four  great  powers  were  de- 
termined on  insisliag  upon  the  constitution  of  J 
the  Tih  of  August,  1S19,  and  the  expediency 
of  removing  ih«  Jesuits  lron;i  ihe  canions. 
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A  MEHCHAVT    SHIP. 


Oo  ihe  99th  page  <No.  7)  we  lueDiioned,  for 
the  gratificatioh  of  rfadcrs  not  familiar  viiih 
Tesiels,  the  names  cfthe  mB3tB,atid  the  prin- 
cipal yirda  and  saila.  We  will  lake  this  op- 
ponaniiy,  with  Ihe  above  prim  before  us,  lo 

:  add  a  litile  more.  This  ship,  wiih  itie  Bethel 
flag  displayed,  is  reprciicnied  tvith  her  saiji 

I  ia  a  different  posiiion  from  Ihni  on  pug*  ST. 
The  main-topsftil  ia  nbaek  ;  that  is, the  iheub 
yard  and  mam-iopsail  yards  have  been  drawa 
WMind  towards  the  left,  until  the  wind  (which 
UowB  from  ilie  Isft  and  fills  the  other  sails,  to 
■stoprets  them  forward,)  fills  the  mainsail 
backwards,  and  prp^sf;  it  in  ihat  direction. 

.    This  is  done  to  stop  the  vessel  iviihout  Inw- 

',  eting-  ber  anils,  whidi  would  be  a  work  of 
labc«  and  time.  The  main-topsBit  being  usu- 
ally the  iargesl  soil  of  a  ship,  so  large  as  to 
eounierbalanee  all  the  rest,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary lo  put  ii  "aback,"  and  she  is  immedj- 
itely  "iove  lo ;"  that  is,  stopped  by  ihe  tore* 

i    of  the  wind. 

Now  this  operation  is  performed,  like  at) 
other  movemeats  of  the  yards  to  the  right, ot 
left,  by  poUug  :the  n^)ea  1 


ends,  called  the  braees,     These  pas*  from  the 
yards  of  one  mast  to  the  mast  next  it,  i 
then  ihroogh  putltes  to  Ihe  deck,  where  each 
has  a  becket,  or  belay ing-pin,  to  fitsteo  it  to. 
Theee,  as  well  as  erery  other  rope  in  ' 
ehip,  the  eaitoT  can  find  in  the  darkest  night, 
and   keowa   how    to<  manage  in  ihe  m 
'violent  atorm ;  and   oa  that  knowledge,  and 
the  promptitude  or  intdligenee  with  whiok    [ 
he  uses  it,  often  depeods  ibe  safety  of  tha    ' 
ehip  and  all  il  contains.    The  fiore  and  DiinB    . 
braces  lead  to  the  main-mast    The  ma 
braces  lead  to  the  mizi^D-mast.    The  bracM    ' 
of  the  highest  little  sails,  however,  da  not 
come  10  the  deck,  but  termbate  alof^ 

Stai/i  and  ilaif-saUi. — There  is  a  epedea 
of  sails  we  have  yet  to  mention,  iftn  speak- 
ing of  ibeit  supporters.  The  masts,  strong  u 
ihey  often  ate,  are  utterly  inadeqtiate  to  ecH  i 
dure  the  force  of  the  wind  pressing  agaioM 
their  sails,  even  when  it  ia  only  moderate.  , 
They  must  alwaj'e  be  carefully  supported  in 
all  directions,  or  they  cannot  b«  reUed  on. 
Several  larga  ropes, called  Bhrc«da,aTe  dnwn  ] 
tight  from  iba  top  ef  "each  low«  mux  to  t 
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ahips'  udes,  for  this  purpose ;  and  are  mad« 
to  serre  aa  atepe  for  the  sailors  in  going  aloft, 
by  having  cords  (named  rat-lines)  tied  across 
them.  Two  other  large  ropes  extend  before 
and  behind,  nearly  to  the  deck,  called  the  stay 
and  back-stay,  to  hold  the  mast  in  those 
direetioDs.  The  fore-stays  are  used  also  to 
support  triangular  sails,  which  are  rery  useful 
in  side-winds.  They  are  called  stay-sails,  and 
distinguished  by  the  names  of  the  masts  to 
which  they  belong.  We  will  just  add  here, 
that  starboard  means  the  right  hand  side,  and 
larboard  the  left. 

The  inexperienced  reader,  even  after  these 
few  explanations,  will  probably  be  able  to 
form  some  ideas  of  the  complex  machinery 
employed  in  the  <<  working  of  a  ship,"  and  of 
the  general  plan  of  a  portion  of  the  nomencla- 
ture, by  which  the  parts  are  systematically 
named.  He^will  probably  be  able  to  put  his 
finger  upon  the  parts  named  in  the  following 
list,  if  he  has  the  last  number  of  the  Penny 
Magazine  also  before  him: 

Fore-topmast,  mizen  top-gallant  sail,  star- 
board main-topmast  studding  sail,  larboard 
main  brace,  main  stay,  main  backstay,  mizen 
staysail,  and  main-topmast  staysail. 

It  may  giye  the  landsman  a  higher  opin- 
ion of  the  knowledge,  skill,  and  faithful- 
ness necessary  to  a  seaman,  when  he  con- 
templates this  complex  assemblage  of  parts, 
and  reflects  that  the  sailor  must  not  only 
spend  one  half  of  every  night  in  the  watch 
on  deck,  but  is  often  roused  from  his  short 
slumber,  to  seek  in  total  darkness  for  every 
rope  the  officers  name,  to  run  up  the  shrouds, 
find  his  way  to  the  end  of  a  yard — ^perhaps 
the  lofty  main-top-gallant  yard — and  there, 
with  a  tempest  breaking  full  upon  him — 
rain,  snow,  or  hail— reef  or  furl  the  fluttering 
sail,  tie  it  firmly  to  the  yard,  and  descend  to 
his  berth,  to  lie  in  his  wet  clothes  through 
the  short  renmant  of  his  watch  below.  And 
an  essential  trait  of  the  sailor's  character  re« 
mains  to  be  told:  he  does  this  without  a 
Bionnur. 

Is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  that  men  accus- 
tomed to  such  a  life  should  become  at  once 
rough  in  their  manners,  courageous  in  com- 
mon dangers,  regardless  of  mere  luxuries,  and 
of  money,  which  is  so  worthless  at  sea — ad- 
mirers of  fortitude,  skill,  and  generosity,  which 
shine  with  pre-eminent  lustre  en  the  ocean, 
bat  who  are  exposed  to  all  the  dangers  which 
•wait  ^m  on  the  shore  ?    Is  it  wondecfol 


that  they  should  have  required  the  aid  of  an 
association  like  the  American  Seamen's  Friend 
Society  ? 

'<  This  Society,  (as  we  leam  from  their  late 
*'  Appeal  to  <he  L^islature,")  was  formed  in 
the  year  1828,  for  the  purpose  of  eifectiDff  an 
improvement  in  the  social,  moral  and  intdlec- 
tual  condition  of  Seamen;  to  accomplish 
which  the  Society  had,  and  still  have  many 
obstinate  and  powerful  difficulties  to  contend 
with  and  surmount. 

''There  is  not— as  many  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  supposine-^any  thing  i>eculi8r  in  the 
business  of^a  seafaring  life  which,  independ- 
ent of  other  circumstances,  tends  to  the  for- 
mation of  loose  habits  and  morals  so  common 
among  seamen:  there  is  nothing  in  the  na- 
ture of  their  employment  producing  this  re- 
sult. 

"  The  danger  to  the  moral  character  of  sea- 
men is  in  port  and  not  at  sea^  it  is  the  pesti- 
lential atmosphere  of  the  places  prepared  for 
their  entertainment  on  shure,  and  not  the  in* 
fluences  met  upon  the  ocean. 

"  The  tendency  of  a  seaman's  absence  from 
promiscuous  society,  while  at  sea,  is,  by  a  well 
known  principle  or  human  natofe,  to  counter- 
act thetr  distrust  of  men,  and  render  easy  vic- 
tims to  the  iofluences  met  on  their  return. 

*'  During  a  large  proportion  of  their  Ume 
they  are  confined  to  the  limits  of  their  ship, 
and  to  the  society  of  her  crew;  and  being  ac- 
customed to  the  mutual  good  faith  and  confi- 
dence which  ustially  prevails  among  fellow- 
aailors,  they  become  confiding,  unsuspecting 
and  easy  to  be  persuaded  to  either  good  or 
evil  ;^  coming  into  port  under  such  circumstan- 
ces, if  they  fall  into  society,  and  among  those 
who  exert  a  salutary  moral  influence  upon 
them,  they  readily  yield  thereto :  and  if,  on 
the  contrary,  they  fall  among  dissolute  com- 
panions and  designing  advisers,  they  yield  to 
them  with  equal  read  mess. 

'*  We  will  find  the  residence  prepared  for 
the  recention  of  the  confiding  saQor,  furnished 
with  all  the  fixtures  and  inducements  for 
gambling,  intemperance,  and  dissipation  of 
every  kind ;  his  companions  the  most  lewd  and 
depraved  of  the  human  race ;  his  amusements 
the  most  corrupting  and  destructive  to  his 
moral  sense ;  and  his  confidential  adviser,  the 
liquor-selling  landlord,  whose  purpose  of  gain 
and  system  of  fraud  are  best  subserved  by  the 
encouragement  of  dissipation  and  sensual  in- 
dulgences among  his  guests. 

"  They  destroy  the  men  to  gjet  their  money. 

**  Their  mode  of  operation  is  somewhat  as 
follows : 

*'  The  runners  of  the  landlord,  who  are  ever 
on  the  alert,  announce  the  arrival  of  a  ship — 
the  landlord  and  his  deputies  repair  to  the 
dock  and  saluting  a  sailor  by  a  familiar  pat 
upon  the  shoulder,  or  a  friendly  shake  of  the 
hand,  |)ersuade  him  to  put  up  at  their  house. 
The  sailor,  a  stranger  in  the  port,  and  favora- 
bly impressed  with  these  apparent  marks  of 
attAtion  and  kindness,  readily  assents. 
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**  His  baggage  is  then  removed  from  the 
ship,  his  wa^es  received  from  the  master,  and 
deposited  with  the  kindlord,  as  he  supposes 
for  safe  keeping,  and  he  enters  as  a  boarder. 
The  landlord,  to  carrv  out  his  plan,  must  now 
make  the  sailor  drank  and  purloin  his  money 
himself;  or,  if  this  &il,  he  must  have  the  co- 
operation of  his  concealed  accomplices  to  steal 
it  for  him. 

**  If  the  sailor  be  sufficiently  intemperate, 
he  is  put  into  an  insensible  state  of  intoxica- 
tion, and  aAer  being  kept  so  for  a  few  days, 
he  is  finally  told  by  the  landlord  that  he  has 
received  all  his  money,  and  is  presented  with 
an  account  bringing  him  in  debt.  Not  having 
been  in  a  proper  state  to  remember  all  that 
has  passeo,  the  sailor  has  no  ground  to  dispute 
the  account,  and  must  abide  by  it.  He  is  then 
reshipped — the  landlord  receives  his  advance 
waffes  to  settle  the  balance  of  his  account, 
and  so  ends  the  result  of  the  poor  sailor's  voy- 
age. 

'*  But  there  are  cases  where  the  use  of  rum 
proves  ineffectual  as  a  means  of  cheating  the 
sailor.  In  such  cases  he  is  next  introduced 
to  the  association  of  its  colleagues,  concealed 
in  a  back  apartment,  whom  he  supposes  to  be 
separate  and  distinct  from  the  house.  The 
landlord  then  pays  him  his  money,  in  order 
that  they  may  steal  it  in  his  behalf,  which 
they  do  and  decamp ;  the  sailor  complains 
ana  proposes  a  search,  but  is  advised  by  the 
landlord  that  it  would  be  of  no  use,  and  he 
also  is  reshipped,  leaving  his  advance  wages 
to  pay  a  balance  claimed  by  his  landlord. 
Such  are  the  means  extensively  used  in  de- 
frauding and  destroying  seamen,  and  this  su- 
peradds to  gambling,  and  various  other  devi- 
ces, constitute  the  ^reat  danger  peculiar  to  the 
Ufe  and  situation  ol  this  useful  and  numerous 
class  of  men  ;  the  source  of  their  tendency  to 
become  reckless  and  iatemperate,  and  the 
cause  of  the  numerous  marine  disasters  and 
era  cities  which  so  often  occur,  to  remove 
which  is  the  object  of  the  present  effort  of  the 
American  Seamen's  Friend  Society. 

*'No  effort  has  been  lost  to  persuade  and  in- 
duce sailors'  landlords  to  change  the  charac- 
ter of  their  houses,  to  make  them  respectable, 
and  furnish  them  with  influences  favorable  to 
the  formation  of  good  character,  instead  of  the 
facilities  and  temptations  to  dissipation  and 
rain  which  they  afforded  to  their  inmates. 

••These  efforts  proving  fruitless,  the  Socie- 
ty resolved  to  make  the  experiment  of  strik- 
ing at  the  root  of  the  calamity,  and  in  the  year 
1839  opened  a  boarding  bouse  in  a  rented 
building,  where,  on  reasonable  terms,  a  limi- 
ted number  of  seamen  could  find  a  home  of 
safety,  comfort,  and  moral  discipline,  secure 
alike  from  the  perils  of  the  sea,  and  the  de- 
structive jaws  of  the  dens  of  pollution  on 
shore. 

'•  They  continued  this  establishment  for  a 
few  year's ;  and,  though  it  fully  succeeded  ia 
the  results  anticipated,  it  was  found  insuffi- 
cient. They  then,  to  carrv  out  this  plan, 
made  an  application  to  the  Legislature  of  this 


State  for  assistance.  This  a]H[)lieati9D  was 
respcnded  to  b3r  a  loan  of  $10,000  ibr  five 
years,  without  interest,  to  be  secured  )>y  a 
mortgage  on  the  property. 

"The  house  was  completed  in  the  year 
1842,  at  an  expense  of  $42,000;  a  mortgftge 
was  executed  thereon  to  secure  the  payment 
to  the  State  of  the  loan  of  (10,000,  and  it  was 
put  into  operation  as  a  sailors'  boarding  house, 
called  the  Sailors'  Home,  under  the  directioQ 
of  the  Society.  It  has  been  conducted  on 
principles  believed  to  be  best  adapted  to  the 
accomplishment  of  the  object  of  tne  Society, 
that  of  elevating  the  standard  of  Seamen's 
character ;  protecting  them  against  the  (rands 
and  corruption  of  mercenary  conspirators,  and 
rendered  them  more  trastworthy  sjpnts  of  the 
commercial  and  naval  interest  of  the  coon- 
try." 

[A  print  of  this  noble  institntion,  with  a  de- 
scription of  it,  may  be  expected  in  our  next.] 

Tlu  Crater  of  Vesuvius. — A  writer  in 
the  Polytechnic  Review  describes  the  crater 
of  Vesuvius,  as  it  is  at  present,  as  a  vast 
circular  pit,  with  nearly  perpendicular 
walls  about  two  miles  in  circumference  and 
200  feet  deep.  Its  bottom  consists  of  waves 
of  black  lava  or  scoriie,  and  in  the  centre 
of  it  rises  a  cone  of  scoriss  to  the  height  of 
150  or  200  feet.  This  cone  has  two  open- 
ings on  its  summit,  from  which  a  continual 
emission  of  white  vapor  takes  place ;  and 
about  once  in  ^ve  minutes  there  is  an  ex- 
plosion heard  far  within  the  mountain,  and 
which  is  followed  in  a  few  seconds  by  the 
ejection  of  a  vast  quantity  of  fumes  and 
fragments  of  melted  lava,  which  by  day- 
light have  the  color  of  blood,  but  af^er  sun- 
set are  of  a  dazzline  white  heat,  while  the 
vapor  is  brilliantly  illuminated,  so  as  to  ap- 
pear like  flames.  Lava  escapes  in  abun- 
dance from  the  base  of  the  cone,  and  flows 
beneath  the  hardened  erust  which  forms  the 
floor  of  the  crater.  Occasionally,  how. 
ever,  it  me\\B  its  way  through,  and  flows  in 
a  broad  stream  over  the  surface,  which,  in 
its  turn  becomes  hardened  by  cooling,  and 
a  fresh  eruption  takes  place  elsewhere. 
In  this  manner  the  whole  crater  will  event- 
ually be  filled  up,  and  when  this  occurs  an 
eruption  on  a  great  scale  may  be  expected. 

Recorder, 


In  Meridan,  Conn,  there  is  an  ivory 
comb  manufactory,  where  seventy  hands, 
mostly  females,  are  constantly  employed. 
In  another  establishment  of  the  same  kind, 
at  the  same  place,  $600  worth  of  combe  are 
made  in  a  day. 

If  you  can  do  good  to-day,  defer  it  not  till 
to-morrow* 


>> 
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JUTENILB  DEPARTMENT. 

THB  MOON. 

The  tnooD  is  a  omitant  tttteDdanl  or  anrel- 
tHe  of  the  earth,  revolving  aroutid  it  at  the 
distance  of  aboat  240,000  miles.  Her  diame: 
ler  exceeds  2000  miles,  (2160.)  Her  angular 
brctdth  is  about  half  a  degree — a  measare 
which  onght  to  be  temembered,  as  it  is  com- 
raoQ  to  estimate  fire-bslls,  and  other  sights  in 
the  sky,  by  comparing  them  with  the  size  of 
the  raoOTi.  The  san's  an^ar  diameiei  is  a 
Httle  greater. 


The  Fvlt  Maon,  a. 
When  we  view 
telescope,  the  iaequalili 


IkroitgK  a  Telctrope, 
mooQ  through  a  good 
.  or  her  surface  sp- 
much  more  conspicuous  than  to  the  na- 
ted'eye;  end  by  studying  ihem  attentively, 
W<S  we  undoubted  pToofs  [hat  the  face  of  the 
iiooD  is  very  rough  and  broken,  exhibiting 
Ugh  mvunlsinB  and  deep  Talleys,  and  lung 
toountainooB  lidges.  The  line  which  sepa* 
rales  the  light  from  the  dark  when  llie  moon 
is  DOt  full,  is  called  the  Terniinatur.  This 
Itoe  appears  exceedingly  jags^J,  indicaiing 
that  it  passes  over  a  very  broken  surface  of 
mountains  and  Tslleys.  Mountains  are  also 
Indieaied  by  the  bright  points  and  crooked 
Jinesi  which  lie  beyond  the  terminator,  within 
lb«  umLluminsied  part  of  the  moon  ;  for  these 
can  be  nothing  else  than  elevations  above  the 
general  level.  wiiicU  are  enligiitened  by  the 
BUD  soonei  than  the  surrounding  countries,  as 
high  mountains  on  lUe  earth  arc  tipped  with 
the  morning  Ijoht  soontT  than  the  countries  at 
their  hasc^.  Blorcover.  when  these  pnss  the 
lemiinator,  and  come  within  the  enli^^hipned 
part  of  the  disk,  they  mre  further  recognized 
as  moUDiains,  because  they  cast  shadows  op- 
posite the  sun,  which  vary  in  length  as  the 
SDR  Strikes  them  more  or  less  on  a  level. 
Spots,  also,  on  the  lunar  disk,  are  known 


tc  be  valleys,  because  ihev'  exhibit  the  same 
appearance  as  is  seen  when  the  sun  shines 

into  a  teacup,  when  it  strikes  it  very  obliquely. 
The  inside  of  the  cup.  opposite  to  the  sun,  is 
illuminated  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  [as  every 
one  may  see,  who  will  lake  the  trouble  to  try 
the  experimeilt,)  while  the  inside,  next  the 
sun,  easts  a  deep  shadow.  Also,  if  the  cup 
stands  on  a  table,  the  side  fartbesi  from  the 
sun  casts  a  shadow  on  the  table  outside  of 
the  cup.  Similar  appearances,  presented  by 
certain  spots  in  the  moon,  indicate  very  clear- 
ly that  ihey  are  valleys.  Many  of  tliem  are 
regular  circles,  and  not  unfrequenlly  we  may 
«ee  a  chain  of  motjniains,  aurrouadin;  a  level 
plain  of  great  extent,  from  the  centre  ol'  which 
rises  a  sharp  mountain,  casting  its  shadow  oq 
the  piBia  within  the  circle.  When  ihc  mooa 
is  five  days  old,  the  lerminalor  is  very  une- 
ven, and  that  white  points  and  lines  within 
the  unenliehtened  part  of  the  disk,  indicate 
the  lops  ol  mountains  and  moaoiain  ridges. 
Near  the  bottom  of  the  terminator,  a  little  to 
the  lefl,  we  see  a  small  circular  spot,  tur-  ' 
rounded  by  a  high  chain  of  moutitains,  (as  la 
indicated  by  the  shadows  they  cast,]  and  in  > 
the  centre  of  ihe  valley  the  long  shadow  of  a  ' 
single  mountain  thrown  upon  the  plain.  Just 
above  this  valley,  we  see  a  ridge  of  moun- 
tains, casting  uneven  shadows  opposite  to  the 
sun — snme  sharp,  like  the  shadows  oi  mouo- 
lain  peaks.  These  appearances  arc,  indeed, 
rather  minute;  but  we  must  recollect  that 
they  are  represented  on  a  very  small  scaie. 
The  most  favorable  time  for  yiewing  the 
mountains  and  valleys  of  the  moon  with  a 
telescope,  is  when  she  is  about  seven  days  old. 

The  full  moon  dnes  not  exhibit  the  brokea 
aspect  eu  well  as  the  new  moon  ;  bui  we  see 
dark  and  light  regions  intermiagled.  Ihe 
dusky  places  in  the  moon  were  formcrlv  sup- 
posed to  consist  of  water,  and  the  brigni 
places,  of  land ;  astronomers,  however,  are 
DOW  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  no  wsler  in 
the  moon,  but  that  the  dusky  parts  arc  ei:tc(i- 
aive  plains,  while  the  brightest  streaks  ate 
moUQiain  ridges.  Each  separate  place  has  a 
distinct  name.  Thus,  a  remarkable  spot  near 
the  top  of  the  moon  is  called  Tycho ;  another, 
Kepler :  and  another,  Copcroicus  ;  after  cele- 
bratfd  astronomers  of  these  names.  'Che 
large  dusky  parts  arc  called  seas,  as  the  Sea 
of  Humors,  the  Sen  of  Clauds,  and  the  Sea  of 
Storms.  Some  of  the  mountains  are  esti- 
mated as  high  as  live  miles,  and  some  of  the 
valleys  four  miles  deep. 

The  moon  revoiires  about  the  earth  from 
west  to  east  once  a  month,  and  accompanies 
the  earth  around  the  sun  once  a  year.  Thi 
interval  in  which  she  foes  ihrough  the  eniiri 
cirtuil  of  (he  heavens,  from  aoy  star  round  K 
the  same  star  again,  is  called  a  iidertal  month 
and  consists  of  about  27;^  days;  but  the  liiui 
which  iiitei'venes  between  one  new  moon  am 
another,  is  called  a  ii/nodtcal  month,  and  I 
composed  of  ^J  days.  A  new  moon  occun 
when  the  sun  and  moon  meet  ia  the  ssjni 
part  of  the  heavens;  for,  although  the  sun  i; 
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400  tiroes  as  distant  from  us  as  the  mocm,  yet 
as  we  project  them  both  npoQ  the  face  of  the 
sky»  (be  moon  seems  to  be  pursuing  her  path 
among  the  stars  as  well  as  the  sun.  Now 
the  sun,  as  well  as  the  moon,  is  trarelling 
eastward,  but  with  a  slower  pace ;  the  sim 
moves  only  ab  ut  a  degree  a  day,  while  the 
moon  mores  more  than  thirteen  degrees  a 
day.  Wbile  the  moon,  afler  being  witb  the 
sun,  has  been  going  round  the  earth  in  2^ 
days,  the  sun,  meanwhile,  has  been  going 
eastward  about  27  degrees;  so  that,  when 
the  moon  returns  to  the  part  of  the  heavens 
where  she  left  the  sun,  she  does  not  find  him 
there,  but  takes  more  than  two  days  to  catch 
up  with  him. 

QUESTIONS. 

Of  what  is  the  moon  a  satellite?  Distance  from  the 
eenh — diameter— angular  breadth?  "Why  is  it  impor- 
tant to  remember  this? 

How  does  the  moon  Bppear  to  the  telescope  ?  What 
is  the  Termina'or  7  How  does  it  appear  7  What  does 
its  anevenne5>8  indicate?  What  signs  of  mountains  are 
there  in  the  dark  part  of  the  moon?  When  the  ter- 
minator passes  beyond  these,  what  signs  of  being 
jnoaniHins  do  they  ffive  ?" 

Val'eys,  how  known?  Illostnte  by  the  mode  in 
which  lirht  s  ine^  into  a  cup  What  shape  have  many 
of  the  val'eys  ?  What  do  we  sometimes  see  Piirround* 
ioff  I  he  vn  iley  ?  What  ris-  ng  in  the  centre  of  it  ?  Point 
out  mouQtaiDS  and  val'eys  on  the  diagmm. 

Wb  (t  is  said  of  the  telescope  view  of  the  full  moon? 
What  were  the  dark  places  in  the  moon  formerly  wip- 
poeed  to  bt;?  What  do  astronomers  now  consider 
them  ?  How  are  places  on  the  moon  named  ?  Re- 
p**Rt  some  of  the  names.  What  is  the  height  of  some 
of  the  niountainfs  and  depth  of  the  valleys  ? 

RevolotioDs  of ihe  moon.  Wtiat  ts  a  ^dereal  month? 
How  long  is  it?  What  is  a  synodical  muoth?  Whea 
does  a  new  moon  occur  ?  Why  is  the  synodical  longer 
than  the  sidereal  month  ? 


How  tScientiflc  Societies  are  Formed* 

When  I  was  a  boy,  I  was  talcing  a  walk 
one  day  with  my  brother,  and  I  saw  a  little 
stone  on  the  ground,  that  had  a  spot  on  it 
The  stone  was  white,  and  the  spot  was  black. 
I  wondered  why  one  part  was  difierent.from 
the  other ;  why  -ras  it  hot  all  white  ?  or  why 
was  it  not  a]l  black?  Then  I  thought  that 
perhaps  some  man  could  tell  me :  but  per- 
haps it  would  be  called  a  foolish  question  if  I 
should  abk  it :  and  I  do  not  want  to  be  called 
foolish.  But  it  is  a  strange  looking  stone, 
and  not  like  our  common  stones.  How  did 
it  get  here '?  who  brought  it  ?  and  why  did 
it  grow  here?  Do  stones  grow,  or  not?  1 
dont't  know.  I  cannot  answer  any  of  these 
questions  ;  but  I  will  take  it  home  because  it 
is  pretty. 

The  stone  was  taken  home,  and  put  on  my 
little  shelf,  and  my  brother  and  myself  soon 
had  a  row  of  stones  by  the  side  of  it  A 
friend  heard  of  them,  and  sent  us  some  stones 


wrapped  in  papers,  wivh  nameg  written  on 
them.  One  of  them  was  Red  Ochre,  such 
as  Indians  pamt  tbeix  feces  v/ith.  Other 
friends  brought  or  sent  us  mor?. 

Some  of  our  playmates  soon  began  to  col- 
lect stones,  also,  either  for  us,  for  themseWes, 
or  for  each  other ;  and  they  too  found  friends 
to  help  them.  Many  a  pleasant  walk  we 
had  together,  and  we  added  curious  leaves, 
seeds,  coins,  &c.  to  our  collections.  One  day 
my  uncle  came  home  from  sea,  and  he 
brought  me  some  shells,  two  or  three  curi- 
ous little  fishes,  and  a  kaf  from  a  cocoanut 
tree,  about  ten  feet  long.  Then  the  boys 
came  to  see  us,  and  had  a  great  deal  to  say 
about  them,  and  the  West  Indies,  where  my 
uncle  had  been. 

When  we  grew  older,  some  of  us  learned 
something  about  chemistry;  some  went  to 
other  places  and  countries,  and  brought  home 
pieces  of  coral,  iron,  lead  ore,  copper  oml 
jasper,  and  other  things.  Since  then  seTeral 
of  us  have  helped  to  make  cabinets  in  differ- 
ent towns  and  cities  where  we  have  lived, 
and  invited  children  to  come  and  see  them, 
and  also  libraries  for  them  to  read.  We 
have  sent  boxes  of  stones  to  other  societies, 
or  to  persons  we  had  heard  o(y  and  received 
some  in  return.  Then  we  would  get  papers 
and  books  printed  by  some  of  those  societies, 
and  read  in  them  what  new  minerals,  plants, 
or  animals  they  had  seen,  and  many  useful 
things  which  wise  men  often  find  out. 


Prayer  at  the  Mast-&ea!). — A  sailor, 
recently  returned  from  a  whalmg  voyage, 
and  in  conversation  with  ti  pious  friend, 
spoke  of  the  enjoyment  \yhlch  he  had  in 
prayer  while  afar  ofTon  the  dce^p.  "  But," 
inquired  his  frisnd,  '^  in  the  midst  of  tb« 
Qoufusion  on  ship- board,  where  joould  you 
find  a  place  to  pray  ?  " 

"  O,"  said  he,  "  I  always  went  to  the 
mast-hcud." 

I  have  heard  of  closets  in  various  places, 
but  never  in  one  more  particular  than  this. 
Peter  went  upon  the  house-top  to  pray. 
Our  blessed  Lord  prayed  upon  the  momi* 
tain-top*  Others  have  sought  the  shades  of 
the  forest.  I  remember  hearing  of  a  youth 
who  came  home  from  the  camp  during  the 
last  war,  and  his  pious  mother  asked  him, 
'*  Where,  John,  could  you  find  a  place  to 
pray  ?"  He  answered,  **  Where  there  is  a 
heart  to  pray,  mother,  it  is  easy  to  find  a 
place." — Selected. 

Do  good  to  him  who  does  yon  evil,  and 
by  these  means  you  will  gain  the  victory 
over  him. 
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Chinese  Diplomatic  Style. — The  follow- 
ing letter  from  Commissioner  Ching,  ac- 
knowledging the  receipt  of  a  letter  from  the 
President  to  the  Brother  of  the  Sun,  was  ad- 
dressed CO  Mr.  Cashing: 
To  His  Excbllenct,  C.  Cusring  : 

I  have  to  coimnanicate  that  a  translation 
in  Chinese  of  the  letter  of  the  President  of 
your  honorable  nation  has  been  forwarded  by 
Pwan,  the  Circuit  Judge,  the  sentiments  cf 
which  are  superlatirely  beautiful,  assuredljr, 
both  as  to  the  perspicuous  translation  in  Chi- 
nese, and  also  as  to  the  original  letter,  full  o£ 
thouffht  and  elegant  expressions.  When  I, 
the  Minister,  opened  and  perused  them,  I 
could  not  restrain  my  spirit  firom  delight,  and 
my  heart  from  dilating  with  joy. 

Beside,  still  afreeably  to  the  former  delibe- 
rations, taking  the  copy  of  Chinese  translatioQ 
of  the  letter  and  appending  it  to  the  original 
letter,  and  in  your  behalT  transmitting  it  to 
the  Emperor,  1  also  send  this  letter  in  reply* 
commending  your  tramjuility  and  goodness. 

There  are  other  afiairs  not  yet  attended  to. 
Signed,  (in  Tartar)    *'  TsnrsNo  waiTBa." 

Taou  Kwang,  24th  year,  5th  month,  25th 
day.— (July  9,  1844.) 

No.  1— Extract  of  a  letter  from  Hwang  Gran 
Tung,  to  Dr.  Parker,  dated  Canton,  No7. 
14,  1844. 

The  commercial  articles  formerly  delibera- 
ted upon,  according  to  the  original  Treaty, 
were  presented  for  the  Imperial  inspection, 
and  the  deliberation  of  the  Boards  granting 
them  to  be  adopted,  hare  been  received,  and 
not  a  character  has  been  altered.  And  as  to 
Ee-HungPaou's  duly  prepared  memorial,  that 
is  on  record,  and  the  original  despatch  did  not 
exceed  several  lines,  just  slightly  glancing  at- 
the  general  subject.  I  do  not  understand  why 
the  translation  in  the  Hong  Kong  papers 
should  be  so  exceedingly  remote  from  the  ori- 
{^nal  despatch.  This  is  very  sijtrprising !  It 
18  a  circulated  forgery,  and  utterly  deserving 
of  credence.  I  now  take  the  original  despatch 
and  copy  and  forward  it  for  vour  pNerusal,  that 
you  may  be  relieved  of  all  suspicion.  Not 
expressing  all  I  wish  to  say,  please  to  wait  for 
the  magistrate  Woo,  who  will  confer  with 
vou  face  to  face,  and  verbally  express  what  I 
nave  not  time  to  write. 

No  2 — ^Copy  of  a  translation  of  the  Imperial 
Commissioner's  Report : 

HEHORIAL. 

Having  negotiated  and  settled  a  Treaty,  I 
respectfiuly  make  up  a  despatch,  and  duly  me- 
moralise  the  throne,  and  looking  up,  beseech 
the  sacred  inspirations  thereof. 

Whereas,  Cushing,  the  Ambassador  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  having  commis- 
sioned his  officers, We|l>8ter  and  others,  to  take 
the  commercial  regulations  and  separately  to 
write  them  out,  article  by  article ;  your  Muu»- 


ter  then  again  examined  the  same,  each  mrti- 
eie  by  itself,  and  under  his  direction  the  Pro- 
vincial Treasurer,  Hwang  Gran  Tung,  and  se- 
veral deputed  officers,  in  conformity  to  justice* 
met  and  deliberated  thereon,  and  thus  the 
Treaty  was  negotiated  and  settled.  And  at 
Macao,  duplicate  copies  were  written,  and  our 
seals  affixed  in  faiih  thereof,  and  with  the 
Ambassador  decided,  each  receiving  duplicate 
copies  as  evidence. 

Afterwards  your  Minister  returned  to  the 
Provincial  city,  and  with  the  Ministers  Ching 
(the  Lieutenant  Governor)  and  Wan,  (the  Su- 
perintendent of  Customs)  publicly  and  united- 
ly re-examined  them,  and  our  opinions  coinci- 
aing,  we  respectfully  unite  our  sentiments, 
and  respectfully  make  up  this  despatch,  and 
send  it  oy  oost,  duly  memorializing  the  throne, 
and  also  take  the  Treaty  and  respectfully  pre- 
senting it  for  the  Imperial  inspection,  pros- 
trate beg  the  Emperor's  sacred  inspection,  and 
orders  to  the  Boards  speedily  to  reply  thereto 
and  grant  it  to  be  done. 

A  faithful  translation  of  a  copy  of  the  origi- 
nal, furnished  by  H.  E.  Hwang  Gran  Tung. 
(Signed)  PETER  PARKER, 

Canton,  15  November,  1844. 

A  Man  Killbd  bt  an  Elephant. — The 
large  male  elephant  belonging  to  Hopkins  & 
Co/s  menagerie  at  Baton  Rouge,  La.  on  the 
8th  insL  killed  the  person  who  had  been  em- 
ployed for  a  long  time  to  take  charge  of  him. 
He  refused  to  cross  a  bridge,  ana  on  being 
urged  by  his  keeper,  caught  him  on  his  tusks 
and  threw  him  hi^h  in  the  air,  catching  and 
throwing  him  agam  several  times — the  tusks 
at  times  running  completely  through  the  un- 
fortunate man's  body — until  at  last  he  was  de- 
posited between  two  trees,  which  saved  him 
mm  further  violence.  The  enraged  animal 
then  returned  to  where  a  female  elephant  and 
a  camel  were  chained  to  a  tree,  and  carried 
off  the  camel  by  its  trunk,  throwing  it  into  the 
air  and  catching  it  again  on  his  tusks.  A 
whole  volley  of  balls  were  fired  at  him,  and 
finally  a  keeper  procuring  a  spear,  mounted  a 
horse,  and  succeeded  in  wounding  the  infariar 
ted  beast  so  that  he  screamed  with  pain,  and 
finally  brought  it  under  subjection. 

This  is  the  same  animal  which  killed  one 
of  its  keepers,  some  two  or  three  years  ago, 
at  Algiers,  La.  and  was  only  stayed  from  far- 
ther mischief  after  fourteen  shots  had  been 
fired  into  it. — Mirror* 


Six  Presidents  ou  Teiui>erauce« 

Albany^  Feb.  1,  1845. 
Messrs.  Editors — Beino^  in  Virginia  dur. 
ing  the  life  of  President  Madison,  and  while 
the  friends  of  Temperance,  under  an  ap- 
prehension  that  distilled  liquor  was  the 
chief  cause  of  intemperance,  were  exert- 
ing themselves  to  abandon  the  use  of  such 
liquor  as  a  beverage,  the  undersigned  called 
on  that  distinguished  statesman,  and  pro- 
cured  his  signature  to  the  subjoined  deola- 
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ration.     Immediately  thereafter  the  signa- 
tures  of  President  Jackaon  and  President 
Adams  were  obtained.     In  commemoration 
of  this  event,  a  silver  medal  vras  struck  in 
England  and  sent  to  each  of  these  gentle- 
men.     Recently,  the  names  of  President 
Van   Buren,  and    President    Tyler,  and 
President  Polk  have  been  added  to  the  same 
declaration.     So  that  (with  the  exception 
of  President  Harrison,  who  was  prevented 
by  death  from  expressing  his  well  known 
sentiments,)  all  the  presidents  of  the  United 
States  who  have  lived  since  the  Temperance 
reformation  commenced,  have  now  given 
their  testimony  against  the  use  of  distilled 
liquors  as  a  beverage;    the  only  liquors 
generally  believed,  at  the  time  the  signa- 
tures were  obtained,  to  be  productive  of  in- 
ebriety. Edward  C.  Delavan. 

N.  Y.  Observer, 

Firtt  Discovery  of  Coffee. — The  discov- 
^    ery  of  coflfee,  acconling  to  the  Oriental  wri- 
>    ters,  took  place  toward  the  close  of  the  thir- 
;    teenth  century,  and,  like  other  discoveries  of 
I    importance,  it  is  attributed  to  clumce.     An 
I    Arab  chief,  the  Sheik  Omar,  was  flying  from 
)    the  pursuit  of  his  own  tribe.     Having,  with 
^    a  small  body  of  his  adherents,  taken  refuge 
in  the  mountainous  part  of  the  province  of 
Yemen,  all  ordinary  means  oi  sustenance 
foiled  them.     In  his  extremitjr,  perceiving  a 
cofllee  bush  the  famishing  chief  essayed  to- 
knaw  the  berries ;  but  finding  them  too  hard 
for  mastication,  he  hit  apon  the  expedient  of 
boilinff  them — drank  the  decoction — ^found 
himself  not  only  refreshed  but  invigorated 
both  in  mind  and  body ;  and  from  him  the 
virtue  of  the  precious  berry  afterward  be- 
came &mous  throughout  the  world. 

But  with  all  its  claims  to  notice,  it  required 
upwards  of  two  hundred  years  for  cottee  to 
make  its  way  to  general  appreciation.  Three 
centuries  elapeed  from  the  date  of  the  first 
discovery  before  the  use  of  coffee,  as  a  bev- 
eraore,  was  generally  adopted  in  the  neigh- 
bormg  state  of  Egypt  and  in  Turky ;  while 
in  Europe,  as  we  all  know,  the  introduction 
of  the  berry,  is,  comparatively,  of  but  modem 
datc-^Selected. 


Victoria  Park.— The  operations  for  the 
formation  of  the  new  park  have  been  gene- 
rally commenced,  and  are  now  in  complete 
activity.  The  external  boundaries  of  the 
fields  and  plantations  reauired  for  the  site 
have  all  been  removed  and  levelled ;  the  line 
of  park  palings  has  been  laid  out,  and  a  con- 
siderable extent  of  the  latter  hasalready  been 
placed  at  the  termination  by  Hackney-wick. 
A  road,  sixty  feet  wide,  is  levelled  across 


Bonner's  fields,  which  will  form  the  princi- 
pal entrance  into  the  park  across  the  Re- 
P5^*  ^mv  ^y,  *  handsome  suapensicm 
bridge  The  other  leading  entrance  to  the 
park  IS  marked  put  at  Old  Ford,  from  Grove 
«reeL  which  will  be  the  leading  thorough- 
fine  from  Mile-end  road,  Bow,  Poplar,  6^ 

London  paper, 

FoEGBBS  OP  AwcnsNT  Cows.— A  notice 
has  just  been  received  from  France,  to  put 
collectors  and  antiquaries  in  England  on 
their  guard  against  a  fresh  issue  from  the 
Pans  forgers'  miDt,of  well-executed  imita- 
tions of  rare  Saxon  and  English  coins.  One 
of  the  gang,  who  in  the  west  of  France  re- 
cently  bore  the  name  of  Noffman  or  Hoff- 
man,  is  now  on  his  road  to  this  country  with 
a  large  quantity  of  these  forgeries,  mixed 
up,  to  lull  suspicion,  with  some  genume 
corns.  It  IS  supposed  he  is  connected  with  a 
clever  forger  of  ancient  coins  named  Rous- 
seau, a  man  who  has  not  the  excuse  of  pov- 
erty or  want  of  education,  to  shield  him 
trom  the  dishonor  that  attaches  to  such  pur- 
suits. By  a  recent  law,  the  obtaining  of 
money  by  passing  foiged  coins  is  a  serious 
otfence,  and  the  injured  party  is  empowered 
to  obtain  a  magistrate's  warrant  for  the  ap- 
prehension  of  the  swindler,  who  is  liable  to 
transportation  upon  conviction. 

Oentleman's  Magazine. 

HiirrsTo  Young  Mkk — Always  have  a 
book  within  your  reach,  which  you  may 
catch  up  at  your  odd  minutes. 

Revive  to  edge  in  a  little  reading  every 
day,  If  It  be  but  a  single  sentence.  If  you 
can  gain  fifteen  minutes  a  day,  it  will  be 
telt  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Revolve  in  your  mind  what  you  have  last 
been  reading.  ..,«»* 

^Remember  that  most  of  the  matchless 
effusions  of  Robert  Burns  were  conceived 
while  he  was  toiling  after  the  plough. 

The  Holy  Coat  of  Treves* 

Some  notice  has  appeared,  within  a  few 
months,  of  thousands  of  pilgrims  flocking  to 
Ireves,  where  the  Romish  Bishop  was  ex- 
Hibiting  a  garment  which  he  called  the  Coat 
of  Christ!  A  young  German  Countess  sta- 
ted, m  a  public  paper,  thai  she  had  been  cured 
of  lameness  by  a  visit  to  the  exhibition !  The 
matter  at  length  becarax?  a  subject  of  contro- 
versy, in  which  the  imposture  was  defended 
by  the  priesthood  \ 

In  this  state  of  ihinjfs,  John  Ronge,  a  warm 
adherent,  it  is  said,  of  tiie  Ronush  Church,  a 
man  of  talent,  learning,  and  energy,  and  dis- 
Unguished  for  his  love  of  truth  and  unsullied 
character,  uttered  his  convictions  in  a  bold 
and  Luthei^h  ke  letter.    W  hen  fiat  published, 
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4(M)O0  eopits  of  the  newspaper  oQntainiDg  it 
were  aold  in  a  few  days.  It  was  at  fitat  pro- 
hibited in  Proaaia,  but  the  interdict  was  after- 
wards withdrawn,  and  it  has  been  circulated 
in  immense  numbers  there  and  in  other  parts 
uf  Germany.  No  reply  has  been  attempted, 
but  the  author  is  daily  flooded  with  -letters 
from  Roman  Catholics,  as  well  as  Protestants, 
acknowledging,  in  the  warmest  terms,  these 
services  that  he  has  done  to  truth. 

Ch*  Observer. 


Bf  Mia  A.  JPUu^m. 

Think  gently  of  the  erring !    . 

Ye  know  not  of  the  power 
With  which  the  dark  temptation  came, 

In  some  unguarded  hour. 
Ye  may  not  know  how  earnestly 

They  struggled,  or  how  well, 
Until  the  hour  of  weakness  came. 

And  sadly  thus  they  fell. 

Think  ffently  of  the  erring  ! 

Ob,  do  not  thou  forget. 
However  darkly  stained  by  sin. 

He  is  thy  brother  yet, 
Heir  of  the  self  same  heritage. 

Child  of  the  self  same  God  1 
He  hath  but  stumbled  in  the  path 

Thou  hast  in  weakness  trod. 

Speak  gently  to  the  erring ; 

For  is  it  not  enough 
That  innocence  and  peace  have  gone, 

Without  thy  censure  rough  ? 
It  sur«  muat  be  a  weary  lot 

That  sin;crushed  heart  to  bear. 
And  they  who  share  a  happier  fate 

Their  chidings  may  well  spare. 

Speak  kindly  to  the  errmg ! 

Thou  may  at  yet  lead  them  back. 
With  holy  words  and  tones  of  love. 

From  misery's  thorny  track. 
Forget  not  thou  hast  sinned, 

And  sinful  yet  must  be ; 
Deal  gently  with  the  erring  one 

As  God  hath  dealt  with  thee ! 

Social  Monitor, 


XiiTing  Waters. 

By  Janus  Lumbard. 

Ho !  ye  fainting  sons  and  daughters. 
Thirsting  lor  the  stream  ol'  life, 

Come  ye  to  the  Living  Waters, 
Undisturbed  by  waves  of  strife, 

Flowing  from  a  fountain  bright, 

Robed  m  rays  of  purest  light. 

Traveller,  in  a  pathway  dreamy. 
Toiling  on  mid  care  and  strife, 

With  a  heart  oppressed  and  weary, 
Panting  for  the  stream  of  life; 

Come  where  living  waters  burst. 

Drink  of  them  and  never  thirst. 


Child  of  erroi',  tamely  drinking 
Of  a  peace-destroying  stream. 

Whose  o'erburdeoing  heart  is  sinking 
*Neath  ha  wild  and  withering  gleam. 

Come  where  flow  (he  waters  bright. 

And  drink  in  their  gladdening  light. 

Pallid  mourner,  broken-hearted, 

In  thy  grief  uncom fori  ed. 
Weeping  o*er  a  friend  departed 

For  the  coautry  uf  the  dead. 
Come  where  living  waters  burst. 
Drink  of  them  and  never  thirst. 

Rosy  youth,  with  buoyant  spirits, 
Unrepressed  by  care  or  pain, 

Ere  thy  happy  heart  inhentt 
Aught  its  purity  to  stain,- 

Seek  the  precious  fount  of  truth. 

Drink  and  know  abiding  youth. 

Maiden,  while  thy  brow  unclouded 
Wears  not  one  dark  shade  of  care, 

While  thy  hopes  are  all  unshrouded, 
And  undimmed  by  »(em  despair. 

See  the  waters  running  o'er : 

Drink  of  them  and  thir^it  no  more« 

Mother,  with  tliy  tender  bosom,  ' 
And  thy  ne'er  forgetting  love. 

Guarding  each  bright,  cherished  blossom. 
Lent  thee  from  the  wory  above ; 

Bring  them  to  the  fountain's  brink. 

And  its  waters  let  them  drink. 

Gray-haired  man,  whose  tread  unsteady, 
Faded  eye  and  trembling  hand, 

Tell  us  thou  art  nearly  ready 
For  the  dim  and  silent  land. 

Teach  the  young  and  lender  mind 

Where  this  glorious  fount  to  find. 

Weary  niortal,  vainly  thirsting 
For  enjoyments  whicli  endure. 

From  this  sparkling  foimiaio  bursting. 
Flows  a  treasure  ever  pure : 

Here  are  waters  running  o*er ;  . 

Drink  of  them  and  thirst  no  morv. 
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THE    CELEBRATED   : 

MIIHAIIKD     THE     TO 

This  ie  a  ftiiah«d  dnwing  or  &a  ancient     ) 
Jtone  Coffin,  now  in  the  British  Museum,     ! 
which  was  removid  from  a  Mosque  in  Al-     ) 
exandria  by  ihe  French,  belbie  the  bailies  of    ( 
the  Mile  and  ihe  Pyramids,  and  taken  from     ^ 
the  Britiafa,  according  to  one  of  the  articles     ; 
of  capitulation,    though    very    reluctantly     i 
yielded  up.     It  was  highly  valued  for  eotiie 
yfait,  under  the  eironeans  belief  that  it  was 
the  coffin  of  Alexander  the  Qreat.     Dr. 
Clatke  labored  hard  to  prove  it  so,  ai  may  ■ 
.    be  seen   in  his  travels.      Since  the  hier- 
oglyphics have  become  intelligible,  however, 
the  numerous  inscriptions  which  cover  it 
have  been  suffici«Uly  made  out,  it  is  thought, 
lo  prove  that  it  was  made  for  the  body  of  an 
Egyptian  king. 

The  following  extract  from  Dr.  Clarke's 
volume  on  Egypt  will  make  the  reader  ac- 


;aYPTIAN    COPPIN, 

IB     OF     ALEXANDBV. 

quainted  with  its  appearance  and  modem 
history: 

"  The  capitulation  for  the  mineiidei  of  Al- 
exandria had  been  protracted  by  the  contu- 
macy of  the  French  general,  Menou,  who 
who  was  unwilling  to  deliver  up  the  an- 
liquiiies  demanded  by  the  English,  and  hia 
reluctance,  in  this  respect  was  considerably 
augmented  by  observmg  the  increasing  na- 
ture of  those  demands :  for  as  the  French 
had  carefully  concealed  what  they  possessed, 
fresh  intelligence  continiullv  caioe  to  Lord   [ 
HntchinsoD,    cooceming   toe    acqtiigilionB    ' 
they  had  made,  and  gave  rise  to  some  new    [ 
exactiMi  on  the  part  of  our   army.     Thus    ' 
finding  himself  likely  to  be  stripped  of  all    '. 
the  Egyptian  trophies  with  which  he  had    ' 
prepared  to  adorn  the  Museum  at  Paris,  Me-    ', 
nou  gave  no  bounds  to  his  rage  and  morti- 
fication.    Sometimes  he  threatened  to  bury    , 
himself  and  his  Iroopa  in  the  ruins  of  Alex- 
andria, sooner  than  accede  to  the  propoaals    '. 
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he  had  received ;  at  other  times  he  had  re- 
course to  the  most  ridiculons  gasconade,  and 
threatened  to  meet  Lord  Hutchinson  in  sin- 
gle combat  The  valuable  tablet  found  near 
Rosetta,  with  its  femous  trilinguar  inscription, 
seemed  to  be  more  than  any  other  article  the 
sulgoct  of  his  remonstrances  ;  because  this, 
he  maantaxned,  was  ^^  his  private  property ; 
and  therelbre  as  exempt  from  requisition  as 
the  Imen  of  his  wardrobe^  or  his  embroidered 
saddles."  We  then  ventured  to  inform  bis 
lordship,  that  we  had  reason  to  believe  there 
was  something  concealed  in  Alexandria,  for 
the  possession  of  which  the  French  were 
more  anxions  than  even  for  this  tablet :  and 
making  known  to  him  the  nature  of  our  er- 
rand, received  his  orders  to  set  out  instantly 
for  Alexandria ;  and  endeavor  to  discover, 
not  only  where  the  particular  monument 
was  hid  to  which  me  alluded,  but  also  what- 
soever other  antiquities  the  French  might 
have  secreted  in  the  city.  He  gave  us  also 
authority  from  himself  to  receive  the  RosetCa 
tablet,  and  to  copy  its  inscriptions  \  fearful 
lest  any  accident  might  be&l  it,  either  while 
it  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  enemy, 
or  in  its  passage  home. 

Thus  provided,  we  lefl  the  British  camp, 
and,  crossing  the  valley  which  separated  tlie 
two  armies,  drew  near  to  the  outworks  of 
Alexandria.  Our  sentinels,  being  then  ad- 
vanced close  to  the  fortifications  of  the  place, 
challenged  us  ;  and  having  given  them  the 
word,  we  were  suffered  to  pass  on.  As  we 
approached  the  gates  of  the  city,  we  saw  a 
vast  number  of  Arabs,  who  were  stationed 
on  the  outside  of  the  walls,  with  baskets  of 
poultry  and  other  provisions,  waiting  for  per- 
mission from  the  English  to  supply  the  in- 
habitants ;  who  were  then  greatly  distressed 
far  want  of  food.  At  the  gates,  a  French 
sentinel  recived  our  passport,  and  conducted 
us  to  an  officer  for  its  examination ;  who  di- 
rected us  to  present  it  again,  when  we  should 
arrive  at  head  quarters  within  the  city.  In 
the  desolate  scene  of  sand  and  ruins  which 
intervenes  between  the  outer  gates  and  the 
interior  fortifications,  we  met  a  party  of 
miserable  Turks,  who  were  endeavoring, 
literally  to  crawl  towards  their  camp.  They 
had  been  liberated  that  morning  from  their 
dunc;eons.  The  legs  of  the  poor  creatures, 
swollen  to  a  size  that  was  truly  horrible, 
were  covered  with  large  ulcers,  and  their 
eyes,  too,  were  terrible  from  inflammation. 
We  found  the  inhabitants  in  the  greatest  dis- 
tress for  the  want  of  provisions ;  many  of 
them  had  not  tasted  meat  or  bread  for  seve< 
ral  months.  The  French,  who  were  better 
supplied  for  some  time,  were  now  driven  to 


such  straits,  that  they  had  put  to  death  ^een 
horses  every  day,  for  many  days  past,  to  sup- 
ply their  own  soldiers  with  food. 

We  had  Scarcely  reached  the  houee  in 
which  we  were  to  reside,  when  a  party  of 
the  merchants,  who  had  heard  of  our  arrival 
from  the  imperial  consul,  came  to  congratu- 
late us  upon  the  succe^es  of  our  army,  and 
to  ofier  any  assistance  in  their  power,  for 
expediting  the  entry  of  the  English  into  Al- 
exandria. They  asked  if  our  business  in 
Alexandria  related  to  the  subject  of  conten- 
tion between  lord  Hutchinson  and  Menou ; 
namely,  the  antiquities  collected  by  the 
French  in  Egypt?  Upon  being  answered 
in  the  affirmative,  and  in  proof  of  it,  the  copy 
of  the  Rosetta  stone  being  produced,  the  prin- 
cipal person  among  them  said,  <^  Does  your 
commander-in-chief  know  that  they  have  the 
Thmb  of  Alexander  ?"  We  desired  them  to 
describe  it ;  upon  which  they  said,  that  it 
was  of  one  entire  and  bea/utiful  green  stone^* 
shaped  like  a  cistern,  and  taken  from  the 
mosque  of  St.  Anthanasius;  that,  among 
the  inhabitants  this  cistern  had  always  borne 
the  appellation  of  Alexander's  Tomb.  Up- 
on further  conversation,  it  was  evident  this 
could  be  no  other  than  the  identical  monu- 
ment from  Cairo  referred.  We  produced 
the  confidential  letter  entrusted  to  us  upon 
this  subject.  The  person  to  whom  it  was 
written  was  not  present  i  but  they  offered  to 
conduct  us  to  his  house.  We  had  hitherto 
carefully  concealed  the  circumstance  of  its 
being  in  our  possession ;  and  for  obvious 
reasons  we  shall  not  mention,  even  now,  the 
name  of  the  individual  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
dressed. "  It  relates)  then,"  said  they, "  to 
the  particular  object  of  our  present  visit  j 
and  we  will  put  it  in  your  power  to  get  pos- 
session of  it,"  telling  us  also  the  great  vene- 
ration in  which  the  Mahometans  had  always 
held  it,  and  the  tradition  familiar  to  ail  of 
them  respecting  its  origin.  Indeed,  this  had 
been  so  long  established,  that  one  wonders  it 
had  been  so  little  noticed  among  the  enlight- 
ened seminaries  of  Europe. 

The  mosque  of  St  Atnanasius  was  forci- 
bly entered  by  a  party  of  their  pioneers, 
with  battle  axes  and  hammers;  and  the 
"  Tomb  of  Iscander,  founder  of  the  city" 
was  borne  away,  amidst  the  howling  and 
lamentation  of  its  votaries. 

We  were  told  that  it  was  in  the  hold  of  an 
hospital  ship,  named  La  Causey  in  the  inner 
harbor ;  and  being  provided  with  a  boat,  we 


*  The  fact  is,  that  the  stone,  bein^  a  mass 
of  breccia,  is  variegated  ;  and  pai  is  of  it  only 
are  of  a  green  color. 
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there  found  it  half  filled  with  filth,  and  cov- 
ered with  rags  of  the  sick  people  on  board. 
It  proved  to  be  an  immense  monoUthal  Sar- 
cophaguMj  or,  according  to  the  name  borrow- 
ed by  the  Greeks  from  the  ancient  language 
of  tigypt,  d  Soros  ;  converted  in  ages  long 
posterior  to  its  formation,  into  a  cistern,  ac- 
cording to  a  custom  which  has  been  imiver- 
sal  in  the  East,  wherever  such  receptacles 
for  the  dead  have  been  discovered." 

The  learned  Dr.  Clarke,  (one  of  the  most 
iaterestiBg  and  instructive  of  travellers,)  was 
thus  led,  through  mistake,  to  place  a  value 
upon  this  beautiful  monum^it  of  antiquity  to 
which  it  has  since  been  found  to  have  no 
claim.  We  hope  hereafter  to  have  opportu* 
\  mty  to  give  our  readers  some  definite  ideas 
of  the  numerous  and  surprising  discoveries 
made  and  still  going  on  in  Egypt,  of  the 
key  by  which  the  hieroglyphical  writings, 
with  which  they  abound,  have  been  rendered 
intelligible,  and  the  flood  of  light  which 
they  have  shed  upon  the  history  of  past  ages. 
The  nature  of  these  subjects  does  not  allow 
a  very  rapid  progress :  but  with  large  and 
some  splendid  recent  books  before  us,  we 
shall  endeavor  to  give  in  a  brief  form,  from 
time  to  time,  such  facts  as  we  think  most  ap- 
propriate to  our  Magazine  and  its  readers. 

The  beautiful  engraving  at  the  head  of 
this  paper,  as  well  as  several  other  prints  on 
the  antiquities  of  Egypt,  in  our  preceding 
numbers,  will  be  found  in  some  of  the  Juve- 
nile works  of  the  Protestat  Episcopal  Sun- 
day School  Society,  accompanied  with  de- 
scriptions and  suggestions  adapted  to  interest 
and  improve  the  minds  of  the  young. 

BAIHT  IliDEFONSO. 

Ftwn  BourgoammiB  Travels  m  SpaiH. 

There  are  some  situations,  in  the. gardens 
of  St.  Ildefonso,  whence  the  eye  may  collec- 
tively distioffuish  the  greater  part  of  the 
fountains.  The  traveller,  who  wishes  to 
charm  all  his  senses  at  once»  must  take  his 
station  on  the  high  flat  in  front  of  the  king's 
apartment.  In  the  thick  pan  6(  the  foliage 
are  contrived  two  large  arbors,  through  the 
windows  cut  in  which  are  seen  twenty  crystal 
columns  rising  into  the  air  to  the  height  of 
the  surrounding  trees,  mixing  their  respl end- 
ant  whiteness  with  the  verdure  of  the  foliage, 
uniting  their  confused  noise  to  the  losilin^  of 
the  branches,  and  refreshing  and  embalming 
the  air.  Ascending  towards  the  grand  reser- 
voir of  these  abundant  and  limpid  waters,  af- 
ter having  traversed  a  superb  parterre,  and 


climbing  for  some  time,  you  reach  a  long  and 
even  alley,  which  occupies  all  the  upper  patt 
of  the  gardens.  In  the  middle  of  this  alley, 
turning  towards  the  castle,  a  vast  hori:^on  ap- 
pears as  far  as  the  eye  can  r^ach.  The  im- 
mense gardens  through  which  you  have  pass- 
ed, become  narrower  to  the  eye  ;  the  alleys, 
fountains,  and  parterres  all  disappear;  yoa 
see  but  one  road  before  you,  which,  in  the 
form  of  a  vessel,  upon  the  prow  of  which  you 
seem  to  stand,  has  its  stem  on  the  top  of  the 
palace.  Afterward,  on  turning,  you  have  a 
view  of  a  little  lake  behind  yoa,  of  which  the 
irregular  borders  do  not,  like  what  are  called 
English  gardens,  merely  mimic  the  captiva- 
ting irregularities  of  nature :  Nature  herself 
has  traced  them.  The  alley  from  which  you 
enjoy  this  prospect  is  united  at  each  end  to 
the  curve  which  surrounds  the  reservoir.  The 
waters  stream  in  abundance  from  the  sides 
of  the  woody  mountain  in  front ;  these  waters, 
whose  distant  murmurs  alone  disturb  the 
quiet  of  the  scene,  meet  in  this  reservoir,  and 
thence  descend  by  a  thousand  invisible  tubes 
to  other  reservoirs,  whence  they  are  spouted, 
in  colunms,  sheaves,  and  arcades,  upon  the 
flowery  soil  which  they  refreshen.  The  im- 
age of  the  tufted  woods  which  surround  it,  is 
reflected  from  the  unmoved  surface  of  the 
lake,  as  is  also  that  of  some  simple  and  rural 
houses  unde»  their  shade,  thrown,  as  by  acci- 
dent, into  this  delightful  picture.  The  streams 
which  feed  this  principal  reservoir,  formerly 
lost  themselves  in  the  valleys,  without  affora- 
ing  either  profit  or  pleasure  to  any  one.  At 
the  call  of  art  they  have  become  lloth  agree- 
able and  useful.  After  olimbiDg  the  pym- 
midal  mountain  where  their  source  is  con- 
cealed, you  reach  the  wall  of  the  garden, 
which  was  hid  by  the  thickness  of  tne  foli- 
age. Nothins^,  in  fact,  ought  here  to  strike 
the  mind  with  ideas  of  excltisive  propeny : 
streams,  woods,  majestic  solitude  of  moun- 
tains— these  are  the  blessings  which  man  en- 
joys in  common.  The  rivulets  which  escape 
from  the  grand  reservoir  serve,  by  litde  chan- 
nels— some  visible,  others  running  under 
Sound — ^to  wCiter  all  the  plants  of  the  garden, 
their  course,  in  one  place  they  moisten  has- 
tily the  roots  of  the  trees,  in  others  they  cross 
an  alley  to  nourish  more  slowly  the  plants  of 
a  parterre.  From  the  basin  of  Andromeda 
they  mn  between  two  rows  of  trees  in  a  hol- 
low and  sombre  chann^,  the  too  sudden  in- 
clination of  which  is  taken  ofi'  by  cascades 
and  windings.  At  length,  ai^er  dissecting  the 
garden  in  every  direction — after  playing  among 
the  gods  and  nymphs,  and  moistenmg  the 
throats  of  the  swans,  tritonsi  and  lions—they 
sink  under  ground,  and  enter  the  bosom  of  the 
neighboring  meadows. 

Bread. — ^The  substance  of  the  iollowiitf 
useful  ittforaiation  is  taken  from  **  Gist's  A4^ 
vertiser,"  published  in  Cincinnati,  Ohia 

"  Flour,  as  most  housekeepers  are  aware» 
increases  greatly  in  weight  in  the  process  of 
baking.    So  much  so  as  to  produce  266  Ibs- 
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of  bread  from  »  tanel— 196  pounds— of  flour. 
Inferior  flour  will  not  raaLe  as  great  a  Lara 
as  superBne.  Tbis  ia  not  owing  to  the 
weight  of  water  b  inaliiDg  it  up,  as  some  un- 
reflecting person*  suppose,  for  the  moisture  is 
of  couTM  evaporated  in  bakiog,  but  by  the 
gieat  abBorpiion  of  oiygea,  which  lakes  place 


in  thai  process.    Charles  Ludwig,  of  Pbila- 
dclphia,  during  the  Tevolatiooary  war.  ra^ 

E lied  the  coniineniial  troops  with  bread,  de- 
Tering  as  manf  pounds  oibreadasbereceiT- 
ed  pounds  of  flour,  much  to  the  sslcnishmeiit 
of  General  Washington,  who  supposed  be 
was  working  for  nothing. 


WRECK    OF    THD    STEAM    SHIP    PULTON. 


Hauy  of  cnr  readers  may  have  heard  of  the 
accidental  blowing  up  of  ihe  steam  frigate 
Fulton,  about  Gfiern  years  ago,  and  yet  many 
have  bul  an  imperfect  recollection  of  the  ca- 

. strophe.  The  above  print,  which  was  en- 
graved from  an  accurate  drawing,  made  a 
short  time  after  the  unhappy  event,  may  as- 
sist them  in  forming  a  distinct  conception  of 
the  circumstances. 

This  vessel  was  constrncled  fot  eictraordi- 
nuy  strength,  and  consisted,  in  n  sense,  of 
'wo  bulks,  hsving  two  keels.     She  was  of 

(■rising  thickness,  her  sides  presenting 
Is  of  sdid  limber,  impenetrable  to  com- 
mon cannon  shot.  She  was,  however,  of 
such  age,  that  her  timbers  were  much  decay- 
~ '  ~  and  in  this  condition  was  supposed  to  be 
□F  the  extent  of  injury  which  she  eiperi- 
•.a.  She  had  long  been  used  as  a  receiv- 
ing ship — that  is,  to  contain  seamen  not  as- 
ugned  to  any  particular  vessel ;  and  she  had 
long  been  moored  at  a  wharf  of  the  Brooklyn 
Navy  Yard,  where  she  is  represented  in  out 
oigraving,  This  sketch  is  accurate,  having 
been  reduced  from  a  lar^  drawing  made  soon 
after  the  disaster ;  and  represents  the  masts 
broken,  and  many  spars  and  timbers  thrown 
about  in  confusion. 

Duiing  dinner-time,  while  a  number  of  olS- 
can  and  their  friends  were  seated  at  the  table     5 
on  board,  and  a  considerable  number  of  sea-     ( 


men  were,  as  usual,  differently  occupied  ia 

various  parts  of  the  ship,  an  explosion  took 
place,  which,  although  it  made  but  a  mode- 
rate report  at  a  distance,  was  so  violent  that 
it  instantly  reduced  the  Fulton  almost  to  a 
perfect  wreck,  maimed  many  persons,  and 
mangled  and  killed  a  large  number.  Th« 
decks  were  lifted  up,  many  other  parts  so 
much  sliBltered,  that  nothing  but  the  Bring  of  ' 
the  magazine,  with  a  partial  continement  of  \ 
its  explosive  force,  ond  the  feebleness  of  the 
ship's  timbers  could  account  for  the  terrific 
effects.  It  proved,  on  a  subsequent  inquiry, 
that  the  petty  officer  who  had  had  the  charge 
of  the  maga^cine,  and  had  been  just  dismissed 
for  ill  conduct,  had  gone  down  to  the  powder- 
room,  a  short  lime  before  the  accident,  with  a 
light ;  and  that  be  was  a  man  of  violeol  pas- 
sioiiB  and  iniempeialc  habits.  This  led  some 
10  form  the  opinion,  thai  be  had  purposely 
fired  the  magazine :  but  there  was  no  certain 
evidence;  and  the  cause  of  the  catastrophe 
remains  as  much  unknown  as  ever.  The  ex- 
pIosiuD  ruined  the  ship,  which  never  had  been 
put  to  any  active  service  before,  and  was  af- 
terwards unGt  [0  be  repaired. 

We  copy  the  fallowing  additii>nal  particu- 
lars from  some  of  the  newspapers  of  the  day : 

The  Explosion.— The  magazine  was  in  ihe 
bow  of  the  larboard  buaL  The  ivhole  of  that 
quarter  was  demolished,  down  to  ihe  water's 
edge  ;  but  this  maul  striking  part  of  the  wreck 
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coald  not  be  exhibited  in  the  picture,  as  the 
▼iew  was  taken  from  the  Navy  Yard.  The 
beams  of  the  main  deck  were  broken,  and  a 
passage  was  forced  through  quite  to  the  ward 
room,  where  the  officers  were  at  dinner,  and 
splinters  and  fragments  driven  in  among  thenu 

The  bowsprit  appears  fallen  down  quite  to 
the  water,  the  whole  of  that  part  of  the  bul- 
wark which  supported  it  being  blown  away. 
A  part  of  it  is  seen  floating  on  the  water.  A 
fragment  of  the  fore-yard  lies  over  the  star- 
board bow.  The  stump  of  the  foremast  is 
seen  just  above  the  deck,  the  mast  itself  lying 
over  against  the  main-mast.  The  main-mast 
is  broken  off  a  few  feet  above  the  deck.  Aft 
of  this  are  seen  a  mingled  mass  of  shattered 
yards,  topmast,  mizen-mast,  &c.  quite  con- 
cealing the  small  poop  deck.  A  gun  hangs 
out  at  one  of  the  starboard  pot-holes  near  the 
gangway.  Four  of  the  larboard  guns  were 
blown  into  the  water,  but  have  all  Men  fished 
up  again. 

MidMhipman  Eckford, — This  young  gentle- 
man was  standing  in  the  starboard  |;anffway» 
and  was  strangely  tumbled  to  the  inside,  in- 
stead of  being  blown  out  upon  the  platiorm. 
He  was  then  caught  under  one  of  the  beams, 
where  he  hang  fast  by  one  leg. 

The  following  account  of  his  gallant  con- 
duct iB  given  on  the  authority  of  the  New 
York  American : 

c  While  he  hung  in  this  painful  condition, 
s  not  a  groan,  nor  a  complaint,  nor  a  word  of 
/  supplication  escaped  him.  His  cheek^was 
?  nnblanched,  and  his  features  composed,  while 
^  he  held  on  to  the  beam  with  his  arms  to  keep 
?    his  head  up. 

Attempts  were  make  to  raise  the  beam ; 
but  there  was  such  a  mass  of  materials  above, 
that  no  muscular  force  could  move  it.  In  this 
emergency.  Commodore  Chauncey,  with  great 
promptness,  ordered  the  jack-screw  to  be 
Drought  from  the  shore.  This  took  time,  and 
it  was  not  then  the  work  of  a  moment  to  ap- 
ply it,  and  bring  it  into  action.  An  hour  went 
by,  ere  the  youth  was  extricated  ;  and  yet 
not  a  stnsple  murmur  of  impatience  was  heard 
from  his  lips.  His  only  words  were  in  direo 
tion  or  encoura|;ement  to  those  who  were  aid- 
ing him — exclaiming,  from  time  to  time, 
"Hurra  my  hearties!"  "There,  it  moves!" 
His  only  reproof  was  to  the  sailor  who,  when 
the  beam  was  raised,  attempted,  rather  rude- 
ly, to  withdraw  the  fractured  limb.  The 
sailor  supported  him  while  he  performed  the 
office  himself.  The  whole  number  of  killed 
was  thirty- three,  including  lieutenant  Breck- 
enbridge  and  three  women.  Twenty-nine 
were  reported  as  wounded,  but  there  were 
many  more  who  were  slightly  injured.  Near- 
ly every  person  on  board  received  at  least  a 
serateh. 

The  greater  part  of  the  mischief  was  done 

bv  the  force  of  the  fragments  and  splinters. 

These  were  driven  into  every  part  of  the  ship. 

Oapt.  Newton,  who  commanded  the  ship,  em- 

\   ployed  all  the  force  he  could  spare,  to  clear 


the  wreck  and  find  the  bodies  of  the  unfortu- 
nate sufferers.  Twenty-four  were  taken  out 
of  the  ruins  at  the  time,  but  some  of  the  oth- 
ers were  not  foimd  till  a  considerable  time 
after. 

One  was  found  horribly  mutilated,  and 
drifted  ashore  on  Staten  Island.  Another  got 
fastened  to  a  beam,  and  was  picked  up.  Two 
were  picked  out  of  the  water  near  the  wreck. 

It  is  believed  that  the  bodies,  or  parts  of 
the  bodies  of  all  the  killed,  have  been  found 
and  decently  interred,  and'  that  all  who  were 
on  board  at  the  time  have  been  account- 
ed for. 


Spirits  of  TarpenUne. 

In  the  6th  number  of  this  Magazme,  (page 
64th,)  we  give  a  letter  fVom  a  friend,  descri- 
bing the  mode  in  which  turpentine,  pitch  and 
tar  are  collected  from  yellow  pine  trees,  in 
the  southern  parts  of  our  country.  We  copy 
from  the  Richmond  Herald  the  following  de- 
scription of  Wilmington,  N.  Carolina,  contain- 
ing an  account  of  distilling  turpentine : 

Wilmington,  the  principal  seaport  of  North 
Carolina,  stands  on  a  sand-bank,  on  the  river 
Cape  Fear,  about  30  miles  from  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  A  few  years  since  it  was  nearly  con- 
sumed by  fire.  The  buildings  are  mostly  new 
and  quite  scattered.  Its  population  is  about 
6000.  It  has  the  appearance  of  being  a  thrifty 
and  growing  place.  Its  principal  exports  are 
turpentine  and  lumber. 

The  distillation  of  turpentine  employs  a 
considerable  capital.  Eight  large  distilleries 
are  kept  in  constant  operation— one  of  these 
using  200  barrels  of  turpentine  a  day.  A  large 
still,  with  its  appurtenances,  costs  $2000.  In- 
to it  from  40  to  50  barrels  of  turpentine  are 
emptied.  The  process  of  distillation  does  not 
vary  materially  from  that  of  rum.  The  con- 
densing tub  is  supplied  with  water  from  the 
river,  by  means  of  a  small  wind-mill.  The 
spirit  escapes  from  the  worm  in  a  considera- 
ble sluice.  About  six  hours  are  requisite  to 
run  off  the  contents  of  a  large  still.  The  best 
turpentine  yields  seven  gallons  of  spirit  to  the 
barrel ;  but  the  most  inferior  quality  not  more 
than  three  gallons.  Good  turpentine  costs 
$2  per  barrel,  and  the  sjjirit  sells  readily  at 
33  cents  a  gallon,  and  rozin,  which  is  the  por- 
tion of  the  turpentine  remaining  after  the  ex- 
traction of  the  spirit,  at  from  75  cents  to  $1 
per  barrel.  Eight  hundred  barrels  of  turpen- 
tine are  daily  distilled  in  Wilmington — about 
two  thirds  of  the  whole  amount  brought  to 
this  market— yielding  not  less  than  4000  gal- 
lons of  spirit.  This  branch  of  business  is 
prospering.  Considerable  wealth  has  been 
realised  by  those  who  first  engaged  in  it,  not- 
withstanding some  severe  losses  have  been 
sustained  by  fires. 

The  lumber  business  is,  probably,  of  greater 
importance  to  the  place  than  the  turpentine. 
There  are  seven,  or  more,  large  steam  saw- 
mills constantly  employed  in  cutting  plank. 
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The  one  which  I  yisited  co6t  $14,000,  and 
employa  20  hands.  It  has  two  timber  frames, 
and  cuts  15,000  feet  of  plank  daily.  The 
average  value  of  the  timber  needed  to  furnish 
this  mill  is  $100.  At  this  time  the  lumber 
anpplied  by  these  mills  meets  a  ready  sale. 
Several  vessels  were  lying  in  the  river,  wait- 
ing their  turn  to  be  loaded.  Some  five  schoo- 
ners were  at  the  wharf,  receiving  fVeight  as 
t)ie  lumber  was  sawed. 


S^pom  t^f  Albsv^y  Gultivator. 
Cultivation  of  Fruit— Mode  of  Propagation^ 

Strawberries  multiply  rapidly  during  their 
growth,  by  runners  nrom  the  parent  plant, 
^^1^,  roQti^g  1^  every  joiAt,  form,  numerous 
n^W  plants.  To  (orp(inew  plantations,  these 
i^eed  only  to  be  removed  to  the  bed  where 
thev  may  flourish.  This  work  may  be  done 
early  in  auiupin  or  early  in  the  spring ;  the 
ionm^^  is  best.  If  done  in  autumn,  care 
st^QuId  te  t^ken  that  the  plants  are  not  thrown 
out  bv  frost,  especially  on  heavy  soils.  This 
may  be  prevented  by  treading  the  soil  closely 
around  the  roots  bdfore  the  ground  becomes 
fmen*  Such  beds  will  bear  some  fruit  the 
summef  following  the  transplanting,  and  will 
furnish  an  abundant  supply  the  second  sea- 
son.   The  alpines  produce  well  in  one  year. 

8oil  and  Siluatifm* — The  best  soil  for  the 
strawberry  is  a  deep  rich  loahi,  though  it  will 
suceeed  and  bear  on  any  soil  which  is  fertile. 
The  situation  should  be  open,  and  well  ex- 
posed to  light  and  air.  It  succeeds  very  well 
when  planted  in  single  rows  as  edgings.  The 
alpine  and  wood  strawberries  may  be  placed 
in  a  more  shady  situation  than  the  others ;  it 
is  during  hot  and  drv  seasons  of  the  year  that 
they  are  intended  chieflv  for  bearing.  They 
are  consequently  well  adapted  to  edgings  for 
shrubbery.  When  the  soil  is  rich,  the  advan- 
tages of  employing  strawberries  for  edging  is 
great,  as  they  succeed  in  such  soils  much  bet- 
ter when  in  single  rows  than  when  crowded 
tqgether  in  a  bed. 

Oerteral  Culture. — A  very  general  error  is 
to  plant  too  near  together ;  especially  if  the 
•oil  be  fertile.  Thorough  culture  is  by  far  the 
best  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  ultimately  the 
the  cheapest  method.  It  is  true  that  on  com- 
mon rich  garden  soils  a  bed  may  be  trans- 
planted which  will  produce  fine  fruit  and  good 
crops  with  little  care  after  once  prepared ;  we 
have  known  beds  to  yield  plentifully  almost 
untouched  for  years,  not  even  having  been 
weeded,  the  thick  growth  of  the  strawberry 
keeping  down,  in  a  great  measure,  every 
thing  else.  But  by  the  following  thorough 
mode,  or  one  practiced  by  Keen  of  Islesworth 
in  England,  who  first  raised  the  celebrated 
variety  known  as  Keen^s  seedling,  the  great- 
est amount  of  fruit  may  doubtless  be  obtained 
for  the  care  and  labor  expended,  while  the 
quality  is  greatly  superior.  The  soil  for  this 
mode  of  culture  should  be  ploughed  or  trench- 
ed deep,  and  mixed  with  decomposed  stable 
manure;  if  the  subsoil  be  somewhat  sterile. 


it  shoBld  not  be  thrown  to  the  surfsice.  The 
pound  should  be  prepared  at  least  a  month 
before  transplanting.  **  The  best  way,**  aaya 
Keen,  **  to  obtain  new  plants,  is,  by  planting 
out  runners  in  a  nursery,  for  the  express  por- 
poee,  in  the  previous  season :  for  it  is  a  very 
bad  plan  to  suppily  new  plantations  with  old 
plants.'*  The  distances  of  the  rows  asunder 
are  about  two  feet,  and  eighteen  inches  in  the 
row  for  the  large  varieties,  as  Methven  and 
Keen's  seeding;  the  smaller  varieties  may  be 
a  little  nearer.  This  distance  may  seem  too 
great,  but  it  is  necessary  for  sun,  air,  and  cul- 
ture. **  These  large  distances,"  savs  Keen, 
*'  I  find  necessary ;  for  the  trusses  of  fruit  in 
my  garden  ground  are  frequently  a  foot  long." 
This  fact  isasuiScient  proof  of  the  excellence 
of  his  mode  of  culture.  «'  After  the  beds  are 
planted,  I  always  keep  them  as  dear  of  weeds 
as  possible,  and  on  no  account,  aUow  any  crop 
to  be  planted  between  the  rows.  Upon  the 
growing  of  the  runners,  I  have  cut  when  ne- 
cessary ;  this  is  usually  three  times  in  each 
season.  In  the  autumn  I  always  have  the 
rows  dug  between;  for  I  find  it  refreshes  the 
plants  materially,  and  I  recommend  to  those 
persons  to  whom  it  may  be  convenient,  to  scat- 
ter in  the  spring,  very  lightly,  some  loose  straw 
between  the  rows.  It  serves  to  keep  the 
ground  moist,  enriches  the  strawberry,  and 
thus,  by  a  little  extra  trouble  and  cost,  a 
more  aoundant  crop  may  be  obtained.  A 
short  time  before  the  crop  ripens,  I  always 
cut  ofi*  the  runners,  to  strengthen  the  root ; 
and  after  the  fruit  is  gathered,  I  have  what 
fresh  runners  have  been  mad^,  taken  ofi"  by  n 
reaping  hook,  together  with  the  outside  leaves 
around  the  main  plant,  after  which  1  rake  the 
beds,  then  hoe  them,  and  rake  them  again. 
In  the  autumn,  unless  the  plants  appear  very 
strong,  1  have  some  dung  dug  between  the 
rows,  but  if  they  are  very  luxuriant,  the  dun^ 
is  not  required  ;  for  in  some  rich  soils  it  would 
cause  the  plants  to  turn  nearly  all  to  leaf.  I 
have  also  to  remark,  that  the  dung  used  for 
manure,  should  not  be  too  far  spent ;  fresh 
dung  from  the  stable  is  preferable  to  spit 
dung,  which  many  persons  are  so  fond  of." 
The  writer  has  found  great  advantage  both  as 
a  matter  of  economy  of  labor  and  for  the  in- 
crease of  productiveness,  to  set  out  straw ber. 
ries  in  long  rows,  about  two  or  two  and  a 
half  feet  apart,  and  ten  inches  apart  in  the 
rows,  so  that  they  may  be  cultivated  with  a 
horse.  The  difiereoce  between  sufi*ering  a 
bed  to  become  thickly  matted  over,  and  keep- 
ing the  plants  or  hills  well  hoed  separately, 
is  incredible  to  one  who  has  not  seen  it.  A 
half  pint  of  the  largest  and  finest  strawberries 
from  one  hill  is  easily  thus  produced. 

The  Strawberry,  though  never  delicious 
from  an  inaperfectiou  of  the  fructification, 
contains  fertile  and  barren  fiowers  in  most  va- 
rieties, except  the  alpines  and  wood.  The 
barren  plants  are  more  vigorous  and  produc- 
tive of  new  plants,  and  in  some  cases  will 
overrtm  and  crowd  out  the  fertile  ones.  Heuce 
the  unproduciire  state  of  many  beds  of  fine 
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varieties  where  this  has  taken  place.  A  few 
sterile  plants,  perhaps  one-tenth>  are  necessa- 
ry to  cause  fertility  to  the  others. 

THB   £NRAGBI>  BLiBPHAlTT. 

Speaking  of  the  recent  savage  perform- 
ance of  the  elephant  at  Baton  Rouge,  the 
Advocate  says  : 

It  is  sa]iposed,  that  the  original  cause  of 
the  elephant's  fury,  was  a  piece  of  tohacco 
which  had  very  imprudently  been  given  to 
him  by  some  of  the  spectators  at  the  exhibi- 
tion, on  the  day  previous.  The  ^raordina- 
ry  sagacity  of  an  animal  like  the  elephant 
is  not  to  be  fearlessly  tampered  with.  And 
here,  we  will  relate  an  incident  in  proof  of 
this  well  known  fact :  Some  years  ago,  dur- 
ing our  sojourn  at  Monroe,  in  this  State,  a 
menagerie,  having  an  elephant,  fprobably 
the  identical  one  spoken  of  above,)  stopped 
at  the  town  to  exhibit  for  a  few  days.  One 
afternoon  a  young  man,  a  clerk  in  a  store, 
ofieYed  the  elephant  a  piece  of  tobacco, 
which,  taking  with  his  trunk,  he  placed  in 
his  mouth  ]  but  quickly  perceiving  the  im- 
position to  which  he  had  basely  been  sub- 
jected, he  grew  vehemently  enraged,  lashed 
hie  trunk  furiously  about,  pierced  the  air 
with  his  neighings,  and  wotild  follow  the 
young  man  with  his  eyes,  during  the  rest  of 
the  afternoon.  That  night,  about  12  o'clock, 
he  broke  loose  from  his  station,  and,  as  if 
guided  by  some  secret  knowledge,  made  di- 
rectly for  the  store,  in  the  back  room  of 
which  his  tormenter  slept ;  and  tearing  up 
by  the  roots  several  large  china  trees  in  front 
of  the  building,  he  then  battered  down  the 
door,  effected  his  entrance,  and  rushed  into 
the  room  where  the  young  man  was  asleep, 
giving  him  barely  time  to  escape  with  his 
Ufe.  The  monstrous  midnight  invader,  after 
performing  sundry  works  of  mischief,  left 
the  store,  and  was  finally  captured  by  hk 
keeper.  

Perilous  Adventure  in  the  Mam- 
XOTH  Cave — The  following  incident  is  re- 
lated of  a  party  who  visited  the  Mammoth 
Cave  last  spring : — 

"  A  wedding  party  went  to  this  cave  to 
spend  the  honey-moon.  While  there,  they 
went  to  visit  those  beautiful  portions  of  the 
cave  which  lie  beyond  the  river  *  Jordan.' 
(This  is  the  subterranean  river  which  flows 
in  utter  darkness  through  a  part  of  the  vast 
cavern.^  In  order  to  do  this,  a  i)erson  has 
to  sail  down  the  river  nearly  a  mile,  before 
reaching  the  avenue  which  leads  off  from 
the  river  to  the  opposite  side,  for  there  is  no 
shore  or  landing-place  between  the  point  that 
is  below  on  the  other,  for  the  river  fills  the 
whole  width  of  one  avenue  of  the  cave,  and 


is  several  feet  deep  where  the  side  walls  de- 
scend into  the  water.  This  party  had  as- 
cended the  river,  visited  the  cave  beyond,  and 
had  again  embarked  on  the  water  for  their 
return  homeward.  After  they  had  ascended 
the  river  about  half  way,  some  of  the  party, 
who  were  in  high  glee,  got  into  a  frolic  and 
overturned  the  boat  Their  lights  were  ail 
extinguished,  their  matches  wet,  the  boat 
filled  with  water  and  sunk  immediately,  and 
there  they  were, '  in  the  blackness  of  dark- 
ness,' up  to  their  chins  in  water. 

«  No  doubt  they  would  have  all  been  lost 
had  it  not  been  for  the  guide's  great  presence 
of  mind.  He  charged  them  to  remain  per- 
fectly still,  for  if  they  moved  a  single  step 
they  might  get  out  of  their  depth  in  water, 
ana  swimming  would  not  avail  them,  for 
they  could  not  see  where  to  swim  to.  He 
knew  that  if  they  could  bear  the  coldness  of 
the  water  any  length  of  time,  they  would  be 
safe,  for  another  guide  would  be  sent  from 
the  cave  house  to  see  what  had  become  q£ 
them.  And  in  this  perilous  condition,  up  to 
their  mouths  in  water,  in  the  midst  of  dark- 
ness more  than  night,  four  miles  under 
ground,  they  remained  for  upward  of  Bve 
hours,  at  the  end  of  which  time  another 
guide  came  to  their  relief  Matthew,  <a 
Mat,  the  guide  who  rescued  them,  told  me 
that  when  he  got  to  where  thev  were,  his  fel-  . 
low-guide,  Stephen,  (the  Columbus  of  the  | 
cave,)  was  swimming  around  the  rest  of  the 
party,  cheering  them,  and  directing  his  move- 
ments, while  swimming,  by  the  sound  of 
their  voices,  which  were  raised,  one  and  all, 
in  prayer  and  supplication  for  deliverance. 

''Southern  paper. 


Power  of  Imagination. — A  few  years  since 
Elijah  Bams,  of  Pennsylvania,  killed  a  nrttlt- 
snake  in  his  field  without  injury  to  himself, 
and  immediately  after  ]>ut  on  his  son's  waist- 
coat, mistaking  tt  for  his  own,  both  being  of 
one  colour.  He^  returned  to  his  house,  and  on 
attempting  to  button  his  waiscoat,  he  found 
to  his  astonishment  that  it  was  much  too 
small.  His  inoagination  was  now  wrought  to 
a  high  pilch,  and  he  instantly  conceived  the 
idea  that  he  had  been  bitten  imperceptibly  by 
the  snake,  and  was  thus  swollen  from  the 
poison.  He  grew  suddenly  very  ill,  and  took 
to  his  bed.  The  family,  in  great  alarm  and 
confusion,  summoned  three  physicians,  and 
the  usual  remedies  were  prescribed  and  ad- 
ministered. The  patient,  however,  grew 
worse  and  worse  every  minute,  until  at  length 
his  son  came  home  with  his  father's  waist- 
coat dangling  about  him.  The  misiery  was 
instantly  unfolded,  and  the  patient  being  re- 
lieved from  his  imaginary  apprehensions,  dis- 
misse'd  his  physicians  and  was  restored  to  his 
wonted  health. — Country  P^P^* 
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THG   OBAITB. 


This  bird  belongs  (o  that  class  which  ia 
dutinguished  by  l(M]g  legs  destitute  of  fea- 
tbers,  and  embraces  a  considerable  variety 
of  size,  nature  and  habits.  The  length  of 
leg  and  neck  gives  many  of  them  an  awlc- 
wark  appearance  in  flight :  but  the  orane 
while  wading  in  shallow  water,  in  search 
I  of  its  food,  often  presents  an  aspect  rather 
stately  and  graceful.     They  are  not  un- 

unmon  on  our  shores,  nor  even  on  some 

'  our  inland  streams;  but  they  prefer 
limely  places,  and  are  not  familiar  to  eyes 
accustomed  only  lo  our  frequented  river- 
aides  and  groves. 

The  crane  attracted  attention  from  very 
ancient  times,  by  its  orderly  movements  in 
migratory  flocks.  The  regularity  of  its 
passages  from  country  to  country  ia  alluded 

<  in  the  scriptures,  as  a  proof  of  the 
wisdom  and  power  of  the  Creator,  in  direct- 
ing his  irrational  creatures,  and  one  of  the 
evidences  which  the  revolution  of  the  sea- 
sons p^esent^  that  we  may  trust  him  with 
confidence,  to  guide,  protect  and  bless  us. 
Some  extravagant  tales  have  been  told  of 
the  Mgaotty  displayed  by  the  companies  of 
cranes  on  their  annual  flights.  The  follow- 
ing from  Harper's  Family  Librarj*,  Vol. 
'1,  is  a  specimen : 


"  The  Bentinels  of  gregarious  birds  were 
observed  by  the  ancients,  and  legends  told 
of  them  no  less  exa^^rated  than  those  of 
our  modem  crow-courls.      ■  The  cranes,' 
says  Aristotle,  as  we  may  translate  the  pas- 
sage, '  have  a  leader,  as  well  a.t  seniinela 
placed  in  their  rear  rank,  so  that  theii  alarm- 
cali  may  be  heard."     Pliny  gives  a  still 
more  minute    detail  of  their  proceedings. 
Speaking  of    their    migration,   he    says : 
'  They  put  not  themselves  in  their  journey, 
nor  set  forward  without  a  council  called 
before,  and  a  general  consent.     They  fly 
aloft,  because   they  would   have   a  better 
prospect  to  see  before  them  ;   and  for  this 
purpose  a  captain  they  chuse  to  guide  them, 
whom  the  rest  follow.     In  the  rereward  be- 
hind there  be  certain  of  them  set  and  dis> 
rd  to  give  eignal  by  their  mannerof  cry, 
to  range  orderly  in  ranks,  and  keep    i 
close  together  in  array :  and  this  they  do    ', 
by  turns,  each  one  his  course.     They  main-    • 
tain  a  set  watch  al!  night  long,  and  have    ', 
their  sentinels.  These  stand  on  one  foot,  and    ' 
hold  a  little  stonr  within  the  other,  which     ', 
by  falling  from  it  if  they  should  chance  to    < 
sleep,  might  awaken   ihem,  and    reprove    \ 
them  for  their  negligence.     Whiles  these    ' 
watch,  all   the   rest  sleep,  couching  their    ] 
heads  under  their  wings  j    and  one  while    ' 
they  rest  on  one  foot,  and  other  whiles  they    , 
shift  to  the  oiher.     The  captain  beareth  up    ' 
his  head  aloft  into  the  air,  and  giveth  signal    ( 
to  the  rest  what  is  to  be  done.'  "  j 
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NEW    SAILOR'S    HOME. 


The  DiimbeT  tf  sftilor  boarders,  wiifaia  the 
year  ending  the  1st  inst.  is  4114,  or  1136  more 
tbui  dariDg-  the  year  preceding.  Of  the 
whole  nuniber,  abuui  eight-Ienilis  hare  at- 
teoded  the  weekly  temperaace  meetings,  and 
oneJiklf  the  weekly  prayer  meeiings  held  ia 
the  hoose.  An  average  of  one-third  have  at- 
tended monking  and  erening  family  worship  ; 
while  at  least  eeven-tenihs  hare  frequenled 
thehouwof  God  oniheSabbaib.  It  has  been 
a  most  pleasing  sight,  on  a  Sabbath  morning, 
to  see  from  one  id  two  hundred,  all  trim  and 
steady,  torn  out  to  hear  the  gofcpel  preached. 
More  than  half  of  the  boarders  hare  given  ibe 
taiior'i  j^tdge  to  abstain  entirely  from  the  use 
of  intoxicating  li(;|uors :  and,  so  far  as  we 
know,  the  pledge  is  almost  invariably  kepi. 
Under  such  influences,  several  of  these  men— 
how  many  the  Lamb's  book  of  life  will  show 
— hare  become  r  ■     n,    -  .   , 


Two  hundred  and  seventeen,  from  various 

causes,  hare  been  true  objects  of  charily,  such 

as  no  good  Samaritan  would  pass  by  on  (he 

other  side  ;  while  about  GOO  otners  have  been 

unable  to  pay  in  full  for  iheir  board.     It  has 

^    been  the  sincere  desire  and  effort  of  the  Ex- 

>    ecatire  Committee  lo  place  the  Home  on  a 

(    pennanent,  self-supporting  foundation ;  and 

4.  *     .  -    .^.-..   -    .---..---.    -.- -..- 


thiE  could  bare  been  done  by  saying  to  (he 
homeless  and  destitute  sailorsi  Depart  in 
peace,  he  %jt  warmed  and  jUled,  mthoiit  giv- 
ing  them  those  things  tehieh  are  netdful  to  the 
body.  But  this  course  would  neither  have  sat- 
isfied the  Cliiistian  comrouniiy,  nor  their  own 
consciences,  especially  as  the  grand  object  of  | 
■he  insritution  is  not  lo  make  money,  but  to 
save  men.  Its  inHnence  has  been  immensely 
great  and  good. 

The  Boston  Seamen's  Friend  Society,  are 
now  making  arrangements  for  the  erecticn  of 
a  new  Sailor's  Home,  which  shall  cost  fioni 
twenty  lo  thirty  thousand  dollars. 

In  other  places  also,  within  the  past  year, 
new  zeal  has  been  manifested  in  esiabliahinc 
Sailor's  Homes,  or  in  furnishing  ihem  with 
the  gospel  and  other  religions  blessings.  Par- 
licularly  in  Alexandria,  Newark,  Brooklyn, 
New  Haven,  New  London,  Praridence,  New 
Bedford,  Salem,  Newburyport  and  PwtH 
mouth. 

In  Albany,  a  Church  has  recently  been  pnr- 
chased  for  a  Bethel ;  and  in  Troy  a  Bethel  | 
Preacher  is  jusi  entering  on  his  labors.  The  \ 
American  Bethel  Society,  whose  office  it  at  i 
Buflalo.ds  engaged  in  promoting  the  good  of  < 
watermen  in  every  practicable  way. 

From  Oswego,  C  let  eland,  Chicago,  Ciocin- 


^ 
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nati,  and  other  places,  we  hear  of  good  ac- 
complished, or  in  sure  prospect,  in  the  Bethel 
cause. 

The  prospect  now  is,  that  the  law  regulat- 
ing the  grog  rations  in  the  Navy  will  soon  be 
abolished,  and  her  sons  be  as  temperate  and 
free,  as  they  are  gallant  and  brave. 

The  Sailor's  Ma^;azine,  now  in  the  sixteenth 
year  of  its  publication,  has  a  monthly  circula- 
tion of  400U  copies. 

A  consideraole  number  of  societies  have 
be^n  organized,  and  about  sixtjr  of  our  auxili- 
aries have  aided  the  Parent  Society  within  the 
last  year. 

Our  devoted  sailor  missionaries,  Frederick 
0.  Nelson  and  Oluff  Peterson,  are  still  prose- 
cuting their  work  in  the  ports  and  vicmities 
of  Gottenburg  and  Stockholm,  Sweden. 

The  quarterly  reports  and  letters  of  F.  0. 
Nelson,  as  published  in  the  Sailor's  Magazine, 
have  awakened  a  very  general  and  lively  in- 
terest both  in  his  person  and  mission.  During 
one  portion  of  the  year,  we  have  seen  him  go- 
ing from  vessel  to  vessel  in  the  port  of  Got- 
tenburg, dispensing  Bibles,  evangelical  books, 
and  tracts ;  warning,  exhortine  and  entreating 
his  brethren  of  the  sea  with  all  long  suffering 
and  forbearance.  Sometimes  in  the  cabin, 
directing  the  eye  of  the  ship-master  or  officer 
to  the  Lamb  of  God ;  and  then  in  the  fore- 
castle, praying  with  the  sailor  overwhelmed 
with  a  sense  df  his  guilt  and  danger.  Some- 
times standing  on  the  wharf,  fearlessly  plead-' 
ing  the  cause  of  his  Master,  and  then  leading 
meetings  for  prayer  and  exhortation  in  private 
rooms.  Sometimes  eating  his  bread  with 
gladness  with  some  family  which  sympathi- 
ses with  him  in  his  labors ;  and  then  minis- 
tering to  the  temporal  necessities  of  the  dis- 
tressed, from  his  annual  salary  of  one  hundred 
dollars,  contributed  by  the  American  Sea- 
man's Friend  Society. 

Then  we  have  seen  him  organizing  Sab- 
bath schools  and  temperance  socities.  In 
these  schools  scores  of  cnildren  are  commen- 
cing their  journey  to  heaven.  Whole  districts 
of  country  have  become  temperate  through 
his  instrumentality,  and  the  temperance  socie- 
ties formed  number  from  50  to  500  members 
each. 

During  the  season  when  there  are  few  sai- 
lors in  port  we  have  seen  him  making  a  three 
months^  tour  into  the  interior,  travelling  533 
English  miles,  mostly  on  foot,  through  forests 
and  mountains,  snow  and  ice.  And  wherev- 
er the  sailor  missionary  has  gone,  he  has  been 
like  the  angel  in  the  sun,  all  light  and  all 
heat.  When  he  has  stopped  to  rest  by  the 
way,  like  his  master  at  Jacob's  well,  he  has 
spoken  of  the  water  of  life.  When  he  has 
spent  a  night  in  a  family,  they  have  found  they 
have  entertained  an  angel  unawares. 

He  assumes,  not  the  title-  or  office  of  a 
preacher,  but  that  of  a  book  pedlar ;  and  in 
this  humble  capacity  tells  the  story  of  the 
cross  wherever  he  can  find  ears  to  hear  and 
hearts  to  feel.  And  these  have  not  been 
wanting.    In  many  instances  persons  were 


converted  to  Christ  in  families  where  he  tar- 
ried but  a  little  season.  In  one  place  he  left 
some  20  spirtual  children,  in  another  abcmt 
50,  and  in  four  other  places  about  200. 

Of  Peterson,  in  Stockholm,  we  have  also 
the  best  assurance  that  a  more  pious,  steady, 
persevering  and  diligent  laborer  in  his  Yoca- 
tion  cannot  be  founa.  While  recording^  the 
above  in  respect  to  Nelson,  we  learn  that  Pe- 
terson's labors  also  are  crowned  with  a  simi- 
lar success.  His  reports  we  hope  hereafter 
to  receive  and  spread  before  the  public  in  the 
Sailor's  Magazine.  His  salary  is  also  $100  a 
year. 

The  Rev.  £.  £.  Adams  has  been  appointed 
successor  of  Mr.  Sawtell,  at  Havre, 

Honolulu  is  fast  increasing  in  its  commer- 
cial importance.  In  addition  to  a  large  num- 
ber of  whale  ships,  forty-five  merchant  ves- 
sels stopped  at  Honolulu  during  the  year  end- 
ing December,  1842.  Thus  1487  British  and 
American  seamen,  besides  those  connected 
with  ships  of  war,  were  brought  within  the 
sphere  of  our  chaplain's  labors.  From  various 
sources  we  learn  that  he  is  prosecuting  his 
labors  vigorously  and  with  the  most  gratify- 
ing success.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  du- 
ties of  a  chaplain,  he  is  publishing,  without 
expense  to  the  society,  a  temperance  paper, 
called  **  The  Seamen's  Friend."  It  is  doing^ 
much  good. 


JUVENILE  DEPARTMENT. 

Anecdote  from  Hannah  More. 

The  following  anecdode  is  copied  from  a 

letter  from  Mrs.  Haimah  More  to  her  sister, 

dated  in  1782,  and  published  in  the  acooont 

of  her  life  by  W.  Roberts : 

*<  The  other  morning,  the  captain  of  one  of 
Commodore  Johnson's  Dutch  brigs  breakfast- 
ed at  Sir  Charles  Middleton's,  and  related  the 
following  little  anecdote :  One  day  he  went 
out  of  his  own  ship  to  dine  on  board  another. 
While  he  was  there,  a  storm  arose,  which,  in 
a  short  time,  made  an  entire  wreck  of  his 
own  ship,  to  which  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  return.  He  had  left  on  board  two  little 
boys,  one  four  the  other  five  years  old,  under 
the  care  of  a  poor  black  servant.  The  people 
struggled  to  get  out  of  the  sinking  ship  into  a 
large  boat,  and  the  poor  black  took  his  two 
liltTe  children,  tied  them  into  a  ba«f,  and  pot 
in  a  little  pot  of  sweetmeats  for  them,  slun^ 
them  across  his  shoulder,  and  put  them  into 
the  boat.  The  boat  by  this  time  was  full ; 
the  black  was  stepping  into  it  himself,  but 
was  told  by  the  master  there  was  no  room 
for  him — that  either  he  or  the  children  must 
perish,  for  the  weight  of  both  would  sink  the 
boat.  The  exalted  heroic  negro  did  not  hesi- 
tate a  moment.  *  Very  well,*  said  he,  *give 
my  duty  to  my  master,  and  tell  him  I  beg 
pardon  for  all  my  faults;'  and  then — guess 
the  rest — plunged  to  the  bottom,  never  to  rise 
again  till  the  sea  shall  give  up  her  dead." 
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Oa  pftge  125,  something  was  said  ^hoQi  a 
white  Btone  with  a  black  spot  fn  it,  which  I 
found  in  the  street  when  I  was  ^  boy,  and 
how  its  singular  appearance  led  me  to  look 
at  others,  and  to  ask  questions  and  read  books 
about  them.  Stones  are  some  of  the  most 
common  and  cheapest  things  in  the  world ; 
and  any  boy  can  make  a  collection  of  them 
without  spending  money.  One  of  the  best 
things  about  it  is,  that  he  can  do  it  himself. 
You  should  hare  a  shelf  to  keep  them  on. 
In  a  drawer  they  would  get  knocked  together 
or  displaced  by  opeeing  and  shutting  it. 

Quariz. — The  best  stone  to  begin  with  is 
quartz.  It  is  one  of  the  most  common  in 
many  places,  but  often  mixed  with  others.  It 
has  different  shapes  and  colors,  as  white,  red, 
brown,  yellow,  green,  and  purple,  and  is  al- 
ways hard  enough  to  write  on  glass  and  to 
strike  fire  with  steel.  When  two  pieces  are 
struck  together,  they  give  a  spark  of  fire  in 
the  dark.  Children  sometimes  call  them  fire- 
stones. 

There  are  many  pieces  of  quartz  among  our 
city  paring  stones.  When  you  see  a  horse'b 
feet  strike  fire  on  the  ground,  )rou  may  be 
pretty  sure  that  his  iron  shoe  hit  a  piece  of 
quartz.  It  is  commonly  a  very  durable  stone, 
and  may  lie  a  hundred  years  on  the  ground, 
or  in  a  wall,  without  being  injured  by  the 
rain,  snow,  heat,  or  cold. 

Uses* — Quartz,  though  so  common,  of  so 
many  shapes  and  colors,  and  so  durable,  is 
yet  not  much  used.  It  is  hard  to  cut  or 
break,  and  is  in  irregular  shapes,  so  that  it 
does  not  make  good  building  stone.  It  is 
sometimes  laid  in  stone  walls  m  the  country, 
and  shoemakers  always  have  it  for  lap-stones. 
But  its  principal  uses  are  for  sanding  floors 
and  making  glass.  The  waves  of  the  ocean 
and  liJces  grind  quartz  stones  to  sand,  which 
is  brought  to  our  houses  in  vessels  or  carts. 
It  is  mixed  with  lime  for  mortar,  and  some- 
times with  clay  for-  bricks  and  pottery,  to  keep 
them  from  melting  when  baked. 

To  make  glass,  potash  or  soda  is  mixed 
with  quartz-sand  and  heated.  Quartz  cannot 
be  melted  in  a  fomace  alone  ;  but  with  an  al- 
kali it  grows  soft  and  runs  like  water,  and 
then  is  shaped  into  tumblers,  bottles,  vials, 
plates  for  wmdow-panes,  looking-glasses,  &c. 

Quartz  is  made  of  a  kind  of  earth  called 
silex,  which  means  flint  in  Latin,  and  which 
is  a  white,  rough  powder  when  pure.  Jasper, 
chalcedony,  onyx,  agate,  pitch-stone,  and  dint 
are  all  like  first  cousins  to  quartz,  being  much 
like  it  in  composition,  hardness,  briltleness, 
and  durability.  Some  of  these  are  very  beau- 
tiful; and,  when  ground  and  polished,  are 
put  into  breast-pins,  rings,  seals,  &c.  and  sell 
for  high  prices.  But  perhaps  quartz  crystals 
are  more  beautiful  than  any  of  them.  The 
finest  are  as  clear  as  glass,  and  are  regularly 


diapody  with  six  flat  sides,  and  a  pyramid  H 
at  the  end,  polished  all  over.  I 

Let  any  young  person  begin  to  collect  as  J 
many  kinds  as  possible,  and  he  shall  hear  of  > 
other  stones  hereafter.  One  thing  at  a  time —  ( 
that  is  the  proper  way  to  learn. 

Bores  and  Labels  for  Minerals, — Stiff  white 
papers,  cut  and  folded  into  little  trays  or  boxes, 
are  very  good  to  hold  minerals,  and  make 
them  look  very  neat  and  orderly*  Dark  col- 
ored paper  sometimes  makes  white  ones  ap- 
pear to  more  advantage;  and  delicate  ones 
should  be  placed  on  cotton.  They  may  be 
labelled,  if  large,  with  written  paper,  stuck 
on  with  Gum  Arabic  or  paste. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Thb  Rev.  Dr.  Wolff. — On  the  10th 
of  January,  Dr  WolflT  was  at  Ezeroom, 
Persia,  endeavoring  to  recruit  his  strength 
for  a  journey  over  the  mountains  to  Trebi- 
zonde.  The  London  papers  say  that  at  Te- 
heran the  Doctor  was  received  in  the  kind- 
est manner  by  Col.  Shiel,  her  majesty's  en- 
voy, who  sent  a  government  golam  to  meet 
him.  He  IcA  Teheran  in  a  tuckrawan  (a 
sort  of  litter,)  and  by  easy  stages  reached 
Tabreez.  Here  judicious  treatment  enabled 
him  to  proceed  towards  Ezeroom. 

On  reaching  the  Turkish  frontier,  owing 
to  the  immense  accimiulation  of  snow,  he 
was  obliged  to  proceed  on  horseback,  and 
after  great  bodily  suffering,  he  reached  Ebo- 
room  on  the  4th  January,  completely  ex- 
hausted. As  soon  as  her  Majesty's  conmiis- 
sioncr,  the  kind-hearted  Col.  Williams,  R 
A.,  heard  of  the  Doctor's  approach,  he  rode 
as  far  as  the  last  pass  to  meet  him,  and  es- 
corted him  into  the  town. 

Dr.  Wolff  is  too  ill  to  write  to  any  one, 
and  cannot  move  from  the  sofa ;  it  is,  how- 
ever, hoped  that  the  kind  attentions  of  Coi 
Williams  will  enable  him  to  proceed  in  about 
a  fortnight  to  Trebizonde. 

A  paragraph  having  gone  the  roimd  of 
the  papers  stating  that  Dr.  Wolff  never  was 
in  personal  danger  at  Bokhara,  and  that  he 
could  have  leil  when  he  pleased,  and  as  such 
a  statement  was  probably  intended  to  weaken 
the  sympathy  every  Elnglishman  must  feel 
for  this  noble  minded  man,  who  exposed 
himself  to  such  terrible  sufferings  in  attempt- 
ing the  release  of  two  British  envoys,  Capt 
G  rover  thinks  it  right  to  state  that  Dr. 
Wolff  was  in  the  greatest  danger  during 
the  whole  period  of  his  stay  at  Bokhara— 
that  guards  were  placed  round  his  bed,  and 
that  he  was  indebted  for  his  escape  to  Mirza 
Kouli  Khan,  the  Persian  ambassador,  who 
refused  to  leave  Bokhara  without  him. 

Boston  Transcript. 
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A  Prodigy— Thb  Slavk  Arithmsti- 

oiAN. — A  few  months  since,  an  account  of 
a  negro  of  an  extraordinary  feculty  for  num- 
bers, belonging  to  Mr.  P.  McLemore,  of 
Madison  co.  Ak.  was  put  in  the  papers.  Mr. 
McLemore  was  in  town  on  Monday,  and  we 
had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  powers 
of  calculation  of  this  anomaly  in  mind. 

He  is  an  idot  as  to  every  thing  else,  and 
for  that  reason,  has  never  performed  any  la- 
bor, though  of  stout  person,  weighing  near- 
ly two  hundred.  To  the  question,  "  how 
many  are  153  multiplied  by  359?"  he  an- 
swered, '^fifly-six  thousana,  four  hundred 
and  fifty-seven,"  almost  without  hesitation. 
So  also  976  by  837?  answer,  816,912;  521 
by  837  ?  ans.  182,871.  He  also  solved 
questions  in  division,  with  a  facility  thatbeg- 

fars  all  counting-room  calculation ;  such  as 
ow  many  seventeens  in  576  ?  how  many 
nineteenths  in  783  ?  &o.  To  test  his  com- 
prehension of  numbers  over  a  million,  he 
was  asked  how  many  were  1362  multiplied 
by  1258  ?  During  the  pause  of  three  or 
four  minutes,  we  were  not  able  to  detect 
any  evidences  of  mental  effort  in  his  coun- 
tenance, and  doubted  whether  he  was  think- 
ing at  all.  But  to  the  astonishment  of  all, 
he  answered,  "seventeen  hundred  and 
twelve  thousand,  thirty-four." 

The  negro  does  not  know  a  letter,  or  fig- 
nre,  or  any  other  representation  of  num- 
bers, or  ideas.  He  speaks  to  no  one,  except 
when  spoken  to.  His  forehead  is^long  and 
covered  with  hair  within  an  inch  and  a  half 
above  the  eyebrows.  But  the  volume,  from 
temple  to  temple,  is  deep  beyond  compari- 
son. He  is  nineteen  years  old,  but  has  the 
appearance  of  thirty.  He  has  never  been 
taught  to  understand  (perhaps  has  never 
heard,  as  he  has  never  before  been  from 
home,  where  no  one  could  teach  him)  the 
form?  of  mathematical  questions  or  prob- 
lems, other  than  those  of  simple  addition, 
multiplication  and  division.  Superior  even 
to  Sir  Isaac  Newton  in  this  single  faculty, 
he  is  destitute  of  every  other  that  is  neces- 
sary  to  render  it  available  for  any  practica- 
ble purpose. 

He  is  unable  to  communicate  his  process 
to  others.  The  basis  of  his  reckoning  must 
be  decimal,  or  some  other  even  number ; 
for  questions  involving  odd  numbers  require 
a  longer- time  for  their  solution.  When 
solving  such,  he  has  a  mysterious  mnemo- 
technie  sign  by  placing  his  left  fore  finger 
in  the  corner  of  his  left  eye,  and  then  draw, 
ing  it  down  across  his  mouth.  Such  is  the 
"scientific  negro"  from  Alabama — ^a  be- 
ing  of  one  idea. — Columbus  {Tenn.)  Obs, 


Tile  ITew  Pastagv  BDl. 

The  following  are  given  in  the  papers 
the  principal  items  of  the  new  Poststge  Lair, 
which  is  to  take  effect  on  and  after  the  fint 
of  July  next : 

1.  All  smgle  letters,  for  a  distance  less  than 
300  miles,  shall  pay  five  cents  postage — orer 
300  miles,  ten  cents. 

2.  Every  letter  weighine  no  more  than  half 
an  ounce  shall  be  deemed  a  single  letter,  no 
maiter  how  many  pieces  it  may  contain  ;  and 
between  that  and  one  oimce  shall  be  deemed 
double,  and  so  on. 

3.  Members  of  Congress  to  receive  and  send 
letters  free,  all  the  year  round. 

4.  No  one  else  to  frank,  except  Ex-Presi- 
dents and  their  widows. 

5.  All  letters  and  packets,  &c.  which  pass 
free  through  tlie  mail,  and  all  tTOvemment 
postage  to  be  paid  for  out  of  the  Treasury. 

6.  Newspapers  to  go  out  of  the  mail,  with- 
out subjecting  the  readers  or  carriers  to  any 
penalty. 

7.  Private  posts  for  carrying  newspapers  to 
be  allowed. 

S>  All  deficiencies  between  the  revenue  of 
the  Department  and  the  expenses  (limited  to 
four  and  a  half  millions)  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
public  Treasury. 

9.  No  private  mails  for  the  regular  trana- 
mission  or  letters  over  mail  routes,  to  be  al- 
lowed, under  heavy  penalties. 

10.  All  newspapers  of  1900  square  inches 
or  less,  to  go  free  for  30  miles  from  the  place 
where  priilted ;  between  that  and  100  miles, 
half  a  cent  postage ;  over  200  miles,  one  cent 

11.  Newspapers  are  to  have  a  free  ex- 
change as  heretofore. 

12.  Newspapers  having  the  largest  circu- 
lation are  to  have  the  publication  of  the  list 
of  letters.  • 


$ 


{ 


Life  and  Death  or  two  Twin  Sis- 
ters.— Died,  on  Thursday  morning  last, 
Miss  Mary  Peters,  and  on  the  Sunday  fol- 
lowing her  twin  sister,  Miss  Betsey  Peters, 
aged  73  years  and  4  months.  These  twin 
sisters  had  always  lived  together  in  the  ut- 
most love  and  harmony.  They  appeared  to 
live  only  for  each  other,  and  liave  repeated- 
ly been  heard  to  say  that  they  had  no  wish 
to  survive  each  other  an  hour. 

Their  death  was  very  singular  and  re-   ) 
markable.     That  of  the  first  was  very  sud-   ^ 
den,  while  in  the  act  of  rising  from  her  bed.    { 
There  was  no  one  in  the  house  except  her 
twin  sister  who  was  in  bed  with  her.     The 
first  to  give  the  alarm  was  an  aged  sister, 
nearly  eighty  years  of  age,  (who  in  the 
Providence  of  God  happened  to  be  passing 
the  house  an  hour  afier,)  and  hearing  the 
s^roans  of  her  surviving  sister,  went  in  and 
found  her  sitting  in  a  chair,  and  uttering  the 
most  piteous  motins,  and  saying,  Mary  is 
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dead  I  Blary  is  dead  1  She  continued  so  for 
a  few  hours,  refusing  aJl  comfort  or  conso- 
lation, when  she  became  uncqpscious  of  eve- 
ry thing  around  her,  and  gradually  sunk 
away  without  any^  apparent  disease,  until 
Sunday  noon,  and  died  without  a  struggle. 
They  were  Ixrth  interred  in  one  grave. 

Salem  Gazette. 

**  PoooiBs/'-^As  there  appears  to  be  a 
doabt  what  kind  of  fish  is  intended  to  be 
designated  by  the  New  York  word  "Pog" 
gjh**  the  following  illustration  has  been  ob- 
tained from  the  highly  interesting  and  valu- 
able Report  on  the  Fishes  of  Massachu« 
setts,  by  Dr.  D.  H.  Storer,  which  was  pub- 
lished by  the  Legislature  in  1839.  They 
are  taken  in  lai^  quantities  in  Buzzard's 
Bay  and  the  Vineyard  Sound,  but  have 
not  been  met  with  in  Massachusetts  Bay 
until  within  a  few  years.  They  are  not  to 
be  found  in  the  Boston  market. 

Order — ^Acanthopterygh  ;  family  IV. — 
Sparoides  ;  genus — Pagrus ;  species,  Ar- 
grops — Big  Porgee  Scapog,  The  latter 
is  the  name  by  which  this  fish  is  known  in 
the  Vineyard  Sound. 

AN   OLD   FISHERMAN. 

[Boston  Courier, 

The  Words  of  Liockerman  to  Ills  Sou* 
My  son,  I  wish  thee  to  observe  these  six 
maxims,  which  comprehend  all  the  morality 
of  the  ancients  and  modems. 

1.  Have  no  attachment  to  the  world,  but 
in  proportion  to  the  short  duration  of  thy 
life. 

2.  Serve  Grod  with  all  that  fervor  which 
the  need  thou  hast  of  Him  demands. 

8.  Labor  for  the  other  life  that  awaits 
thee,  and  consider  the  time  it  must  endure. 

4.  Strive  to  escape  that  fire,  out  of  which 
those  who  are  once  cast  in  can  never 
escape.  . 

5.  If  thou  has  temerity  enough  to  sin, 
measure  beforehand  the  strength  thou  shalt 
require  to  endure  the  fire  of  hell,  and  the 
chastisements  of  God. 

6.  When  thou  wishest  to  transgress,  seek 
for  a  place  where  Grod  cannot  see  thee. 

East  Method  or  Breaking  Glass  in  ant 
BEQiHRED  DIRECTION. — Dip  a  piece  of  worsted 
thread  in  spirits  of  turpen  line,  wrap  it  round 
the  glass  in  the  direction  that  you  require  it 
to  be  broken,  and  then  set  fire  to  the  thread. 
Or  apply  a  red-hot  wire  round  the  glass — and 
if  it  does  not  immediately  crack,  throw  cold 
water  on  it  while  the  wire  remains  hot.  By 
this  means,  glass  that  is  broken  may  often  be 
fiishioned  and  rendered  useful  for  a  variety  of 
purposes. 


Morse's  Maonetic  Telegraph.  -^  Mr. 
Dwight  received  orders  through  the  Tele- 
graph* on  Saturday  last,  from  a  lady  living  at 
University  Place,  to  forward  the  Penny  Mag- 
azine to  her  address,  as  a  subscriber,  com- 
mencing with  the  volume.  She  was  immedi- 
ately informed  that  it  would  be  forwarded  as 
directed,  thus  saving  a  jaunt  down  Broadway, 
and  getting  her  errand  done  as  correctly  and 
in  much  less  time.  We  predict  that  it  will 
not  be  long  before  it  will  be  a  common  thing 
to  do  business  between  the  extremes  of  our 
city  by  the  Telegraph. 

N,  Y.  Express  of  Monday. 

The  First  Ship.— The  ark  built  by  Noah 
was  the  first,  as  well  as  the  largest  vessel  of 
which  we  have  any  account.  Her  tonnafe 
was  nearly  ten  times  greater  than  that  of  the 
largest  ship  of  the  line  in  our  navy,  being  esti- 
mated at  42,000  tons.  Her  proportions  would 
be  considered  good  even  now,  aAer  the  accu- 
mulated experience  of  ages  in  ship  building, 
although  her  model  was  not  best  adapted  for 
speed.  Allowing  IS  inches  to  the  cubit,  her 
length  was  450  feet,  75  feet  beam,  and  45  feet 
depth  of  hold. — Selected. 

Seceipta  firomhan  old  Oookery  Book* 

Bread  and  Butter  Pudding, — Cut  slices  of 
bread,  butter  them,  and  put  a  layer  at  the 
bottom  of  a  dish,  and  cover  them  with  stoned 
raisins.  Put  layers  of  bread  and  butter  alter- 
nately till  the  dish  is  full.  Make  a  rich  cus- 
tard of  6  eges  to  a  quart  of  milk,  and  pour  on 
the  top.  Bake  it  3-4  of  an  hour,  and  eat  It 
with  sugar. 

Orange  Pudding. — ^Take  (he  peel  of  two 
large  sweet  oranges,  grate  and  beat  it  with  a 
pound  of  sugar,  and  add  the  juice  of  the  or- 
anges. AdcT  a  pint  of  cream,  two  dry  bis- 
cuits and  half  a  poimd  of  butter,  and  warm  it 
oa  the  coals.  Then  put  in  the  yolks  of  12 
eggs  beaten  together,  stir  the  whole,  and  bake 
them  in  a  thin  puff  paste,  like  a  custard. 

Cement  for  China  Ware. — Get  a  spoon- 
ful of  white  lead  ground  in  oil,  at  the  paint- 
er's, rub  it  on  the  broken  edges,  and  tie  them 
together  fcr  a  few  days ;  they  will  unite. 

Another. — Take  a  bit  of  quick  lime,  about 
as  large  as  a  wabiut,  dip  it  into  water,  take  it 
out  immediately,  and  leave  it  till  it  falls  in 
powder.  Then  rub  the  broken  ed^es  with  the 
white  of  an  egg,  sprinkle  them  with  the  lime 
powder,  and  bind  them  together  for  a  few 
hours. 


MaxtaBS* 

The  greatest  advantage  that  a  man  can  pro 
cnre  for  his  children,  is  to  have  them  well 
educated. 

Men,  because  of  speech,  have  the  advan- 
tage over  the  beasts ;  but  brutes  are  prefer- 
able to  men  whose  language  is  indecent. 

The  excellency  of  many  discourses  consists 
in  their  brevity. 

Two  thingb  are  inseparable  from  lying — 
many  promises,  and  many  excuses. 
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DeceiTen,  liara»  and  all  persons  who  lead 
an  irregular  life,  are  intoxicated  by  the  pros- 
perity which  smiles  upon  them  in  all  thmgs ; 
but  that  intoxication  is  the  just  recompense  of 
their  evil  actions* 

He  lives  in  true  repose,  who  bridles  the 
passions. 

It  is  in  vain  to  expect  these  five  things  from 
the  following  persons :  a  present  from  a  poor 
man ;  services  from  a  lazy  man ;  succor  from 
an  enemy;  counsel  from  an  envious  man; 
and  true  love  from  a  prude. 

It  is  unbecoming  the  character  of  a  wise 
man  to  commit  the  fault  for  which  he  re- 
proves others. 

Regulate  your  thoughts  when  not  at  study. 
A  man  is  thinking,  even  while  at  work. 
Why  may  he  not  be  thinking  about  some- 
thing that  is  useful  ? 

The  facility  with  which  the  overland  jour- 
ney from  England  to  India  is  now  performed* 
is  proved  by  the  great  number  of  ladies  who 
undertake  it  alone,  and  without  any  mishap 
ever  occurring.  On  board  of  the  Great  Liver- 
pool there  was  a  very  young  lady,  daughter 
of  a  General  in  India,  who  was  quite  unat- 
tended. She  herself  had  to  settle  for  her 
transit  through  to  Egypt,  and  started  from 
Alexandria  for  Suez  with  the  rest  of  the  pas- 
sengers, with  the  fullest  confidence  of  joining 
her  parents  in  safety. 

According  to  the  statistics  of  Paris,  (says 
the  Quotidiennct)  that  city  contains  onlyr  one 
baker  for  every  1664  inhabitants,  but  one  wine 
dealer  for  every  83.  If  this  statement  be  cor- 
rect. Father  Mathew  would  be  a  very  useful 
person  among  them. 

Burial  Places  of  Brit  f ah  Poets. 

Shakspeare,  as  every  one  knows,  was 
buried  in  the  chancel  of  the  church  at 
Stratford,  where  there  is  a  monument  to  his 
memory.  Chapman  and  Shirley  are  bu- 
ried in  St.  Giles'  in  the  Fields ;  Marlowe 
in  the  church-yard  of  St.  Paul's,  Debtford ; 
Fletcher  and  Massinger  in  the  church-yard 
of  St.  Savior's,  Southwark ;  Dr.  Donne  in 
Old  St.  Paul's ;  Edmund  Waller  in  Bea- 
consfield  church-yard ;  Milton  in  the  church- 
yard of  St.  Giles',  Cripplegate ;  Butler  in 
the  church-yard  of  St.  Paul's,  Covent  Gar- 
den ;  Otway,  no  one  knows  where ;  Garth 
in  the  church  at  Harrow;  Pope  in  the 
church  at  Twickenham  ;  Swift  in  St.  Pat- 
rick's, Dublin ;  Savage  in  the  church-yard* 
of  St.  Peter's,  Bristol ;  Pamell  at  Chester, 
where  he  died  on  his  way  to  Dublin ;  Dr. 
Young  at  Welwyn,  in  Hertfordshire,  of 
which  place  he  was  the  rector  ;  Thomson 
in  the  church-yard  at  Richmond,  in  Sur- 
rey ;  Collins  in  St.  Andrew's  church,  at 
Chichester;  Gray  in  the  church-yard  of 
Stoke-Pogeis,  where  he  conceived  his  "Ele- 


gy ;'^  Goldsmith  in  the  church-vard  of  tbe 
Temple  church,  '^  all  ocean  for  his  grave  ^'^ 
Churchill  in  the  church-yard  of  St.  Mar- 
tin's, Dover;  Cowper  in  the  church  at 
Dereham ;  'Chatterton  in  a  church-yard 
belonging  to  the  parish  of  St.  Andrew,  Hol- 
bom ;  Bums  in  St.  Michael's,  Dumfries  ; 
Byron  in  the  church  at  Hucknall,  near 
Newstead;  Crabbe  at  Trowbridge;  Cole- 
ridge in  the  church  at  Highgate ;  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott  in  Dryburgh  Abbe^  ;  Southey  in 
CroMthwait  church,  near  Keswick ;  Shel- 
ley,  "  beneath  <me  of  the  antique»  weed- 

Srown  towers  surrounduig  ancient  Rome ;" 
[eats,  beside  him,  "under  the  pyramid, 
which  is  the  tomb  of  Ceaitus ;"  and  Thomas 
Campbell  in  '*'  Poets'  Corner,"  Westminster 
Ahhey.'^  Selected, 


IMPORTANT  HISTORICAL  DOCUMENTS. 

We  ezamied,  a  few  days  since,  at  the  book- 
store of  Messrs.  Bartlett  &  Welford,  two  large 
folio  volumes,  of  1000  pages  each,  of  manu- 
scripts relative  to  Texas.  We  lean,  from 
these  gentlemen,  that  these  volumes  were 
collected  by  the  late  Lord  Kingsborough,  an 
Irish  nobleman,  who  published,  about  fifteen 
years  since,  a  magnificent  work  on  the  An- 
tiquites  of  Mexico.  From  a  slight  examina- 
tion of  the  manuscripts  which  embrace  the 
period  between  1689  and  1770,  we  should 
think  them  of  great  importance  at  the  present 
moment  in  settling  the  boundary  of  Texas. 
In  fact,  one  of  the  documents  seemed  to  re- 
late particularly  to  this  subject.  The  earlier 
papers  contained  curious  narratives  of  the 
missionaries  and  travellers  who  first  traversed 
that  country.  These  MS8.  should  fiill  into 
the  hands  of  some  one  who  will  make  a 
proper  use  of  them. 


CoBBESPONDENCE. — We  receivc  many  ex- 
pressions of  approbation,  from  different  quar- 
ters, calculated  to  encourage  us  in  the  course 
we  have  pursued  in  conducting  the  Fenny 
Magazine.  We  give  the  following  as  a  spe- 
cimen. It  is  from  the  pen  of  a  literary  friend* 
a  lady  whose  taste,  judgment,  and  long  ex- 
perience as  a  writer,  are  such  as  to  render  her 
opinions  peculiarly  worthy  of  respect  and 
confidence : 

"I  am  much  pleased  with  the  American 
Fenny  Macazine.  It  contains  much  infor- 
mation of  foreign  countries,  ancient  nationt, 
and  modes  of  past  times,  little  known  to  us, 
and  much  useful  knowledge  of  what  immedi- 
ately concerns  us.  When  attention  is  turned 
to  tliesc,  they  will  tend,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  to 
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banish  bad  taste  and  the  imorai  infltience  of 
the  frivolous  and  extravagant  tales  vrith  which 
the  publicatioos  of  the  present  day  abound. 
Be  not  discouraged :  good  taste  and  morals 
wiil  outlive  these  ephemera." 

FoRXUM  LANGtJAGEs. — Our  readers  may  ex- 
pect oAen  to  find,  in  this  magazine,  short, 
select  extracts  from  French)  Spanish,  and 
other  foreign  wiit^v ;  and  we  shall  always 
be  happy  to  receive  translations  of  them. 
Wishing  to  do  what  mfty  be  in  oar  power  to 
encourage  all  to  the  acquisition  of  branches 
of  knowledge  so  interesting  and  useful,  we 
shall  endeavor  to  present  all  the  facilities  in 
our  power,  to  those  who  have  leisure  and  in- 
clination to  use  them. 

We  give  below  a  notice  of  the  life  of  Cle- 
moit  Marot,  the  father  of  the  French  poets, 
with  a  specimen  of  his  composition,  which  is 
in  the  language  of  his  time — the  16th  cen- 
tury. He  was  strictly  the  poet  of  the  Re- 
formation, to  which  France  confessedly  owes, 
through  him,  the  germ  of  her  poetry.  He 
wrote  pealms  and  hymns  to  the  music  of  the 
frivolous  and  immoral  songs  before  in  use, 
and  with  such  success  that  the  latter  were 
abandoned  for  the  former, 

"  In  court,  in  camp  and  grove  ;" 

and  thus  he  greatly  promoted  the  principles 
of  the  Reformation  throughout  the  kingdom. 

Oenvres  C^iolales  de  Clement  Marot* 

A  Parts,  1808. 

Clement  Marot,  le  plus  e^lebre  poete.  de 
I'ancien  Famasse  frangais,  naquit  k  Cahors 
en  1495. 

Les  muses  entourerent,  pour  ainsi  dire, 
son  berceau.  Son  pere,  Jean  Marot,  q6  pres 
de  Caen,  d*abord  poete  en  titre  de  la  reipe 
Anne  de  Bretagne,  ensuite  valet-de-chambre 
de  Frangois  ler,  faisait  les  meilleurs  vers  de 
son  temps.  Clement  surpassa  bientot  son 
pere»  et  ne  fut  s^ivi  que  de  loin  dans  Ja  meme 
carriere  po^tique  par  Michel  son  fits. 

Le  merite  de  Clement  Marot,  c'est  d'avoir 
ie  premier  debrouill^  notre  po6sie  naissante, 
d  avoir  fait  le  meilleur  usa^e  qu'il  fut  possible 
de  notre  langue,  telle  qu  elle  ^toit  alors,  et 
d'etre  reste,  encore  de  nos  jours,  le  modele  du 
genre  naif  et  graieux  qui  porte  son  nom. 

Le  severe  Pespr^ux  a  dit  de  lui: 

Imitons  de  Marot  P^l^nt  badinage ; 

Ce  qui  est  encore  plus,  Tinimitable  La  Fon- 
taine a  daign6  Tappeler  son  maitre  ;  Chaulieu 
se  plaisait  k  faire  parler  son  langage  aux 
Graces  francaises;  et  J.-B.  Rousseau,  apres 
Tavoir  presque  copi^  dans  ses  epigrammes,  a 
tente  vainement  de  Patteindre  dans  ses  ^pitres« 
C'est  lui  seui,  de  nos  premiers  poetes,  que  cite 
Feoeiou  dans  sa  belie  lettre  a  Tacademie, 


quand  il  fegretfe  ce  que  noire  vieux  langage 
avait  de  court,  de  naturel,  de  vif,  de  hardi,  et 
de  pauBsiono^.  Enfin  si  Marot  pendant  sa  vie 
fut  aime  de  Francois  ler,  pour  qui  ses  vers 
respireni  un  aitachement  veritable,  un  siecle 
et  demi  aprfes,  le  grave  et  vertueux  Turenne 
faisait  ses  deiices  de  le  lire,  et  quelquefois  de 
Pimitef.' 

Oha&t  de  ZKay. 

En  ce  beau  mois  delicieux 

Arbres,  fleurs,  et  agriculture, 

Qui  durant  I'yver  soucieux 

Avez  est^  en  sepulture} 

Sortez,  pour  servir  de  pasture 

Aux  troupeaux  de  plus  grand  pasteur : 

Chascun  de  vous  en  sa  nature 

Louez  le  nom  du  Createur. 

Les  servans  d'amour  farieux 
Parlent  de  Tamour  vaine  et  dure, 
Ou  vous,  vrais  amans  curieux, 
Parlez  de  I'amour  sans  laydare : 
Allez  aux  champs  sur  la  verdure 
Ouyr  l*oyseau  parfaict  chanteur  ; 
Mais  du  plaisir,  si  peu  qu'ii  dure, 
Louez  le  nom  du  Createur. 

Quand  vous  verrez  rire  les  cieuz,  (20) 

Et  la  terre  en  &a  fioriture ; 

Quand  vous  verrez  devant  vos  yeux 

Les  eaux  luy  bailler  nourriture, 

Sur  peine  de  gran'  forfaic'ture, 

Et  d'estre  larron  et  menteur, 

N'en  louez  nuUe  creature, 

Louez  le  nom  du  Createur. 


BTew  Puplicatlons. 

"  Catlin's  North  American  Portfolio— Hunt- 
ing Scenes  and  Amusements  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  Prairies  of  America — ^from 
Drawings  and  Notes  of  tbe  Author,  made 
during  8  years  travel  among  48  of  the  wildest 
and  most  remote  Tribes  of  Savages  of  North 
America.  George  Catlin,  Egyptian  Hall,  Pic- 
adilly,  London,  1844.  [C7*  25  colored  prints, 
12  by  IS  inches  each." 

This  is  a  portfolio  of  twenty-five  highly 
colored  prints,  copied  from  some  of  the  best 
of  the  pictures  exhibited  by  Mr.  Catlin  in  the 
course  of  his  lectures  on  the  Western  Indians, 
delivered  in  this  city  and  elsewhere  three  or 
four  years  ago.  With  the  exception  of  some 
cases  of  bad  drawing  and  bad  perspective, 
they  are  very  spirited  and  beautiful ;  and  they 
give  far  more  disiinct  and  satisfactory  impres- 
sions of  western  scenery  at  different  seasons 
of  the  year,  and  of  the  habits  of  the  Indiani, 
in  their  games,  hunting,  dances,  marches, 
encampment,  &c.  than  any  other  work  ever 
produced. 

Among  the  most  striking  scenes  are  several 
which  will  doubtless  be  recollected  by  those 
of  our  readers  who  have  seen  the  original 
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paintiDgs :— a  buflalo  hunt  in  the  disguise  of 
white  wolfskins;  hunting  buffalos  on  snow- 
shoes— (in  the  foreground  is  Catlin's  celebra- 
ted dying  buffalo) ;  Indian  ball-playing,  de- 
coying deer  with  a  red  rag,  on  the  prai- 
ries, &c.  &c 

We  understand  that  Messrs.  Bartlett  &  Wel- 
ford  find  purchasers  for  this  splendid  work,  at 
$60  each.  Mr.  Schoolcraft's  writings  will  be 
more  needed  than  ever,  to  explain  the  myste- 
ries of  Indian  customs  and  superstitions.  We 
recommend  again  his  original  magazine — 
Oneota. 

**  Catechism  of  Agricultural  Chemistry  and 
Geology,  for  the  use  of  Schools.  By  James 
F.  W.  Johnston,  of  Scotland;  with  an  intro- 
duction  by  John  Pitkin  Norton,  of  Connecti- 
cut ;  74  pages — price  20  cents." 

Mr.  Johnston  is  well  known  by  his  book  on 
Agricultural  Chemistry,  and  Mr.  Norton  is 
the  first  of  our  young  countrymen  who  has 
gone  abroad  to  study  that  new  science,  so  im- 
portant to  our  country. 

"  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents 
for  1944." 

Henry  L.  Ellsworth,  Esq.,  in  this  publica- 
tion, has  laid  before  us  a  large  amount  of  par- 
ticulars, showing  the  progress  of  invention, 
which  will  be  valuable  to  many  practical 
readers. 

"  The  Reporter's  Guide ;  containing  a  com- 
plete system  of  Short-Hand  Writing,  \n  ten 
easy  lessons,  with  numerous  illustrations; 
governed  by  the  analogy  of  sounds,  and  ap- 
plicable to  every  language.  By  Keyes  A. 
Bailey." 

"  McCulloch's  Universal  Gazetteer,"  a  large 
work  of  the  geography,  history,  &c.  of  the 
principal  countries  and  objects  in  the  world ; 
enlarged,  particularly  on  American  subjects, 
by  Daniel  Haskell— a  gentleman  distinguished 
for  learning  and  accuracy.  2  vols,  of  1100 
pages  each.    Price  $6,50.    Harpers. 

Histoire  de  Saint  Ignace  de  Loyola,  el  de 
la  Compagnie  de  Jesus,  d'apres  monuments 
originaux,  par  le  R.  P.  Daniel  Bartoli,  Jesuite, 
traSuite  de  Tltalien  et  augment^e  de  noayeauz 
documents :  k  Paris,  1844. 

"  Crabbe's  Synonymes,"  enlarged.  1  vol. 
double  columna-^$2,37.    Harpers. 

"  Humanity  to  Honey  Bees,"  by  Ed.  Town- 
ley,  (a  plan  for  keeping  bees  without  cruelty.) 
50  cents. 

'♦Voyages  round  the  World,  from  the  Death 
of  Capt.  Cook  to  the  present  time.'* 


IP^aUIB'Zo 


Jh  ih9  Editor  «/  the  Pmny  JSiagagim  i^ 

Dear  Sir :  The  translations  of  foreign  poetry  h 
in  some  of  the  numbers  of  your  paper,  have 
me  of  a  fable  I  translated  8<xne  yean  ago  frooi  tbe 
SpaniBh.    It  is  at  your  servioe.  CTra,. 

I A  note  in  the  Dictionary  of  Talmont  de  Bonan 
says,  the  Chinese  hold  Sage  in  such  eerimation,  that, 
for  one  boxof  it,theygiv6twoorthfeeQf800dgiMB 

leal 

Tea  and  Sage— A  Pabui. 

Fromthe  apmithof  DonTamat  De  YfimrU. 

'•El  Te,  vioiendo  del  Impeiio  Chinos 
Se  encontro  eon  la  Salvia  en  el  camino." 

Ab  Oafibr  Tea,  from  China's  shore, 

The  winds  along  tbe  ocean  bore, 

He  bapp'd  with  (Hmmer  Sage  to  meet, 

Who  thus  politely  htm  did  greet: 

*(  Good  morrow,  (H0er !"  kwd  she  oried ; 

*<  Where  bound  ?  across  the  ocean  wkle  T^ 

"Ah,  Gammer!"  answered  OaferTee, 

c  For  Europe's  shores  I  cross  the  sea, 

And  know  so  high  I'm  valaed  there, 

That  a  good  price  I  always  bear." 

"  And  I,"  said  Qammer  Sage,  ''  my  fimida 

My  course  to  distant  China  bend. 

For  pleasing  taste  there  muoh  esteemed, 

And  a  good.medicine  am  deemed. 

But  Europe  doth  my  worth  despise; 

There  I  could  ne'er  to  favor  nse." 

"BlessM  be  thy  voyage,**  said  Gaffer  Tea ; 
*'  Thy  fortune  there  will  prosperous  be ; 
'For  thou  wilt  meet  with  great  respect 
From  those  who  native  worth  neglect; 
For  certes.  'tis  a  truth  well  known 
Most  people  do  unwilling  owa 
The  merits  of  a  neighbor  near. 
And  oft  at  them  wifi  envious  sneer : 
May  it  not  be  tbey  are  a6aid 
Comparison  with  them  be  made  7 
But  pride  feels  no  alarm  that  e'er 
They  with  a  stranger  should  compere, 
And  talents  great  in  them  decry, 
Which  else  would  ever  latent  lie, 
Their  ment  praise,  till  they  themselves  peraoads 
To  worship  idols  which  their  foUy  made." 
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COCHIN-CHINA    FOWLS. 


Tbbib  Urge  and  fiae  lookiiig  fowls  bare 
been  recentljr  imponed  inlo  this  country,  and 
recommend  themselves  greatly  by  their  size 
and  appearance.  Of  all  ihe  innumerable 
Torieties  of  the  bam  yard  fowls,  there  are 
none  which  can  claim  precedence  of  themin 
these  lespecta.  Their  arrival  in  the  United 
States  baa  been,  however,  too  recent  to  pei- 
mii  any  certain  decision  to  be  yet  made  on 
their  value  in  our  country,  or  ary  of  its  nu- 
merous climates  and  situations. 

We  leam  from  "  The  American  Poulter- 
er's Companion,  by  C.  N.  Bement,  (the 
second  edition  of  which  valuable  and  well- 
timed  work  has  just  been  published  in  this 
city  by  Messrs.  Saxton  &,  Miles,)  that  Mr. 
George  Law,  of  Baltimore,  has  some  of  this 
lenailcable  breed,  and  that  appearcncea  arc 


not  promising  for  their  snecess :  why,  wt 
are  not  informed. 

The  cut  above  gives  the  reader  portnin 
of  three  of  the  "  Oiant  Fowls,"  as  they 
have  been  called,  now  in  the  poultry  bouses 
of  Queen  Victoria,  of  which  we  may  her» 
alter  furnish  a  description.  With  this  fins 
and  spirited  print  before  us,  we  will  add  a 
few  extracts,  relating  to  the  value  of  do> 
mestic  fowls,  from  the  introduction  of  the 
work  we  have  just  quoted,  advising  every 
person  who  is  able  to  engage  in  the  rearing 
of  chickens,  and  all  who  feel  any  interest 
in  these  harmless  and  useful  animals,  so 
pleasing  to  us  at  eve^  age,  and  so  associa- 
ted with  the  recollections  of  childhood,  to 
procuie  the  book,  as  it  will  amply  repay 
its  cost  in  the  instruction  which  it  offonk. 
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«  The  mechanic  (or  any  one)  can  easily 
have  a  poultry-yard,  to  add  to  the  com- 
fort of  hisfemily,to  render  his  leisure  hours 
more  profitahle,  and  to  convert  his  recrea- 
tions into  a  reward.  With  proper  arrange- 
ments and  attention  he  may,  either  in  a  city 
or  village,  at  a  trifling  expense,  keep  aj  least 
twenty  hens,  that  will  furnish  each  year 
from  ten  to  fifteen  hundred  eggs,  and  not  far 
from  one  hundred  chickens,  plump  and  full 
grown,  for  the  tahle. 

"Among  all  nations  throughout  the  globe, 
eggs  and  poultry  have  long  been  used,  and 
highly  prized  as  articles  of  food.  But,  the 
lack  of  mformation  or  the  bestowal  of  prop- 
er attention  in  the  management  of  fowls,  the 
small  quantity  and  high  price  of  eggs  in 
our  markets  during  the  winter  season,  causo 
most  persons,  in  moderate  circumstances,  to 
do  without  them,  while  those  of  larger  means 
use  them  as  expensive  luxuries. 

"  From  our  own  experience  we  can  safe- 
ly say  that  they  are  few  parts  of  the  farmer's 
premises,  that  can  be  made  to  contribute,  ac- 
cording to  the  amount  of  capital  invested, 
more  effectually  to  the  comfort  of  the  fami- 
ly, and  if  properly  managed  to  the  aggre- 
gate profit  of  the  season,  than  the  poultry- 
yard,  and  I  am  pleased  to  observe  that  more 
attention  has  of  late  been  directed  to  the  sub- 
ject of  domestic  fowls.  *  Take  care  of  the 
cents,  and  the  dollars  will  take  care  of  them- 
selves,' is  an  old  maxim,  and  so  far  as  the 
farmer's  profits  are  concerned,  I  think  a  true 
one. 

"  But  few  species  of  animals  are  of  so 
much  utility  as  the  species  of  the  fowl. 
Whether  young,  adult,  old,  male,  or  female, 
these  birds  afford  light,  wholesome  and 
strengthening  food,  which  is  equally  suited 
to  those  in  good  health,  and  to  those  in  a 
sick  or  convalesjbent  state  ;  which  the  art  of 
our  modern  epicures  knows  how  to  trans- 
form in  a  thousand  different  ways,  and  al- 
ways agreeable,  but  which  is  not  less  succu- 
lent when  dressed  with  temperate  plainness. 

"A  writer  in  the  Genesee  Farmer  says : 
'Hens  are  useful, valuable,  and- as  profitable 
as  any  stock  on  the  farm ;  but,  like  other 
stock,  they  should  have  an  enclosure  by 
themselves  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year, 
especially  in  the  spring,  when  the  sowing 
and  planting  begin.' 

"  But  though  most  farmers  keep  fowls  and 
raise  their  own  eggs,  there  are  many  who 
have  not  learned  the  difference  there  is  in 
the  richness  and  flavor  of  eggs  produced  by 
hi  and  well  fed  hens,  and  those  from  birds 
that  have  been  half  starved  through  our  win- 
ders.   There  will  be  some  difference  in  the 


size,  but  far  more  in  the  quality.  The  yolk 
of  one  would  be  large,  fine  colored  and  of 
good  consistence,  and  the  albumen,  or  white, 
clear  and  pure  ;•  while  the  contents  of  the 
other  will  be  watery  and  meagre,  as  though 
there  were  not  vitality  or  substance  enough 
in  the  parent  fowl  to  properly  carry  out  and 
complete  the  work  that  nature  has  sketched. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  have  good  eggs,  the 
fowls  should  be  well-fed,  and  also  provided, 
during  the  months  they  are  unable  to  come 
to  the  ground,  with  a  box  containing  an 
abundance  of  fine  gravel,  that  they  may  be 
able  to  grind  and  prepare  their  food  for  di- 
gestion. Of  esgs,  those  from  the  domestic 
hen  are  decidealy  the  best ;  but  those  from 
ducks  and  geese  may  be  used  for  some  of 
the  purposes  of  domestic  cookery. 

"At  many  of  the  country  establishments  in 
England,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  the  build- 
ings and  yard  for  fowls  are  arranged  on  an 
extensive  scale,  comprising  every  necessary 
building,  commodiously  planned,  and  em- 
bracing every  accessary  required  for  the  nat- 
ural propensities,  the  comfort  and  protection 
of  the  various  kinds.  Apartments  which 
can  be  occasionally  heated  for  the  tender 
birds,  basins  of  water  which  can  be  fre- 
quently emptied  and  refilled,  and  several  en- 
closures of  grass  or  orchard  ground,  as  out- 
lets for  the  poultry  to  range  in  alternately. 
The  yards  and  outlets  are  also  surrounded 
by  high  picket  fences,  to  prevent  the  escape 
of  the  fowls  or  entrance  of  enemies  A 
keeper,  male  or  female,  is  usually  appointed 
to  take  care  of  the  whole,  and  receive  orders 
relative  to  the  required  supplies  of  the  family. 

'-  In  such  establishments  no  expense  is 
spared,  either  as  to  the  quality  or  quantity  of 
food  necessary  for  their  support ;  and,  there- 
fore, the  various  descriptions  required  of  the 
cook  are  always  of  the  best  quality. 

"  The  way  in  which  the  farmers  in  gen- 
eral, in  this  country,  manage  their  poultry  is 
not  the  best  for  them  or  the  fowls.  They 
are  allowed  to  run  where  they  please,  to  lay 
and  sit  at  any  time  they  may  deem  expedi- 
ent ;  when  the  hen  comes  off  with  her 
chickens,  she  is  suffered  to  ramble  about, 
exposing  the  young  brood  to  cold  and  wet, 
which  thins  them  off  rapidly ;  no  suitable 
accommodations  are  provided  for  their  roost- 
ing-pl£^ces,  and  they  are  allowed  to  find  a 
place  to  roost  where  they  can,  probably  in 
some  exposed  situation  in  a  tree  or  out-house ; 
no  attention  is  giving  to  feeding  them :  and, 
under  such  circumstances,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  few  or  no  eggs  are  pro- 
duced, that  few  or  no  chickens  are  raised,  or 
that  fowls  are  sickly  or  unprofitable. 
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**  When  with  so  Utde  expense  to  hinuel^ 
B  farmer  majr  Iiave  an  abundant  supply  of 
eggs,  and  raise  one  or  two  hundrea  chick- 
ena,  it  would  seem  strange  that  the  poultry 
business  should  be  bo  liCUe  attended  to  by  the 
owners  of  the  soil.  Where  crops  are  sown 
immediately  around  the  bams,  it  may  be  in- 
convenient  to  have  fowls  run  at  targe  ;  but 
in  many  cases  fiAy  or  a  hundred  of  these 
birds  may  be  kepLnot  only  without  injury 
but  with  benefit  There  are  gtmerally  large 
quantities  of  grain  scattered  in  the  bani- 
yards,  and  lost  unless  eaten  by  fowls  ;  thero 
are  myriads  of  insects,  such  as  flies,  bugs, 
wvrms,  grasshoppers,  &c.,  which  the  cock 
and  his  followers,  very  sensibly  diminish. 

"  The  cock  is  to  the  &rmei  a  Uving  clock, 
where  exacta.ess,  to  be  sure,  is  not  quite  as 
correct  as  some  of  our  Connecticut  made 
wooden  clocks  ;  but  is  sufficient,  neverthe- 
:,  to  point  out  the  divisions  ofUiedayand 
night,  of  labor  and  rest 

"  The  attitudes  of  the  cock  are  those  of 
haughtiness ;  he  carries  his  head  high ;  his 
look  is  bold  and  quick  ;  his  gait  is  grave ; 
all  his  motions  bespeak  a  noble  assurance  ; 
he  seems  to  reign  over  the  other  inhabitants 
of  the  poultry  yard.  Mis  activity  is  indebti- 
gable,  and  he  is  never  deficient  in  vigilance. 
Incessantly  taken  up  with  his  mates,  he 
warns  them  out  of  danger,  gets  before  them, 
and  if  obliged  to  3rield  to  force,  which  robs 
him  of  one,  he  for  a  long  time  expresses  by 
load  onlcriM,  his  anger  and  his  regrets. 

"Less  spirited  than  the  males,  hens  are 
also  milder  and  more  timid ;  though  they 
fi^ht  with  each  other,  and,  for  a  moment, 
with  ten  times  more  fury  than  the  cocks. 
Their  voice  is  leas  sonorous  ;  but  its  dififer- 
ent  modulations  show  that  they,  as  well  as 
cocks,  have  a  varied  language ;  ailer  having 
laid,  they  utter  loud  cries  ;  if  they  call  their 
chickens  together,  it  is  by  a  snort  grave 
clucking-  they  warn  them  out  of -danger  by 
a  monotonous  and  lengthened  cry,  which 
they  repeat  till  the  bird  of  prey  is  out  of 
siffht ;  m  fine,  thev  keep  up,  between  them- 
selree,  a  continiiaL  cackling,  which  seems  to 
be  a  coherent  conversation  between  these 
very  chattering  females.  There  are  some 
hens  which  faintly  imitate  the  crowing  of  the 
cock ;  they  are  usually  the  young  ones  of 
the  year,  and  ihey  do  not  always  keep  on 
in  this  mimic  iancy,  as  I  have  ascertained 
by  following  several  of  those  crowing  hens, 
which  happoied  to  be  at  different  times  in 
my  poultry-yard.  As  to  the  rest,  they  had 
nooe  of  those  exterior  characters  which  could 
,  brmg  them  into  disrepute :  they  lay  like  the 
'   rest,  and  it  is  wrong  that  tney  should  be  gen- , 


erally  proscribed,  as  either  useless  or  ill- 
omeneil  The  housewives  of  Lorraine,  and 
several  other  parts  of  France,  are  forward 
in  putting  to  death  every  hen  that  imitates 
the  crowing  of  the  cock,  which  in  theii 
eyes  is  the  effect  of  a  charm ;  hence  a  very 
jocular  saying,  in  which  there  is  acme  mean- 
ing, '  a  hen  that  erowa,  a  parson  that  datt-  ■ 
eei,  a  woman  that  talks  Latin;  never  eo 
to  any  good.' 

" '  In  the  mythology  of  the  ancients,'  sajrs    ' 
Main,  'the  cock  was  the  symbol  of  vigi-    ! 
lance.     Polytheism  consecrated  it  to  Miner- 
va and  Mercury ;  it  was  offered  to  .^scala- 
fiius,  the  Ood  of  medicine,  on  recovering 
rom  illness.     The  Romans  used  to  keep  sa- 
cred pullets,  and  they  undertook  nothing  of 
consequence  before  they  had  consulted  the 
auspices  of  this  prophetic  fowl.     Its  meals 
were  solemn  omens,  which  regulated  the    ' 
conduct  of  the  senate  and  the  armies.'  " 


Many  of  our  readers,  no  donbt)  h  well  as 
ourselves,  bare  oflen  looked  with  interest  at    ! 
the  enriouB  operatiooa  of  spiders.    Althoogh 
repulsive  in  their  appearance,  their  indostry 
and  its  curioas  products  sometimes  induce  us 
to  fwgei  our  dislike  to  them,  while  we  watch 
their  bosy  motions,  and  admire  the  light  and 
silky  webs  which  they  spin  with  so  much  arL 
These  We  find,  in  many  cases,  to  be  cousiruct- 
•d  OD  an  uniform  plan,  bein?  usually  fastened 
00  three  sides  by  stnwg  threads,  which  have 
been  called  cables,  from  their  resemblace,  in 
use  and  direciions,  to  the  moorings  of  a  ship; 
so  that  the  extreme  outline  of  a  web  com- 
monly approaches  the  fonn  ofan  equilateral    ', 
triangle.    This  we  have  often  remarked  in    ; 
our  early  walks,  in  our  city  parka  and  many    < 
country  places.    Dewy  mominga  are  faror-    , 
ablefonjnerviQgspiders'vebs.  (SeeWhite'a    | 
Nararal  History  of  Selboume,  sect.  SII,  and    ' 
FreiideDt  Edwards's  Works— Journal,  for  io-    \ 
tereating  observatitms  on  spiders.  AIso,iiMny    \ 
popular  works  on  natural  history.) 
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Some  curious  cases  of  ingenuity  bayo  been 
recorded  of  spiders ;  but  the  only  one  which 
ever  came  directly  under  our  own  observa- 
tioiiy  is  that  illustrated  by  the  cut  above  ffiv- 
en.  In  the  summer  of  1834,  a  friend  called 
our  attention  to  a  small  tree  in  his  garden  in 
Brooklyn,  to  which  a  spider  had  attached  his 
web.  One  of  the  cables  was  fastened  to  the 
trunk,  a  little  below  the  first  branch,  and  an- 
other to  the  lower  side  of  that  branch ;  but 
there  was  nothing,  in  the  direction  in  which 
the  third  ought  to  be  extended,  nearer  than 
the  ground,  which  was  about  five  feet  dis- 
tant. It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  find  the 
cables  of  spiders'  webs  reaching  so  far,  or 
even  farther ;  but  that  was  not  done  in  the 
present  case,  though  it  perhaps  may  have 
been  attempted  without  permanent  success. 
The  cable  was  made,  but  it  was  only  about 
a  foot  in  length ;  and  here  was  the  wonder  of 
the  case.  At  the  end  of  it  hung  a  pebble, 
about  an  inch  in  length  and  half  that  in 
breadth,  which,  by  its  weight,  kept  the  whole 
web  stretched  in  the  right  direction,  though  it 
swung  about  at  every  motion  of  the  air,  some- 
times several  inches  this  way  and  that. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  so  curious  an  evi- 
dence of  a  8pider*s  ingenuity  attracted  atten- 
tion. Numbers  of  persons  in  the  neighbor- 
hood joined  us  in  admiring  it,  and  in  forming 
unsatisfactory  conjectures  about  the  means 
used  by  the  little  animal  in  raising  such  a 
weight  to  such  a  height.  There  he  sat,  m 
the  c&^t  of  his  web,  sometimes  moving 
aboutfUke  others  of  his  species,  as  if  looking 
out  for  flies,  apparently  tranquil  and  trusting 
to  the  arrangements  he  had  made ;  and  so  he 
remained  for  a  few  days,  as  long  as  his  web 
lasted.  It  was  carefully  let  alone,  to  see 
what  would  become  of  it,  until  one  morning, 
after  a  stormy  night,  it  was  found  in  a  col- 
lapsed state,  and  the  tenant  had  disappeared, 
the  stone  having  fallen,  and  the  whole  fabric* 
having  lost  its  stretcher,  being  ruined. 

THE  GREAT  LAKES. 

We  presume  very  few  persons  are  aware  of 
the  vast  extent  of  these  mland  seas  covering 
as  they  do  an  area  almost  as  large  as  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe. 

Professor  Drake  of  Louisville  visited  them 
last  summer,  and  has  made  public  the  result 
of  his  observations. 

The  chain  of  Lakes  extended  over  nearly 
eight  and  a  half  degrees  of  latitude  in  breadth, 
and  sixteen  degrees  of  longitude  in  length. 
The  extent  of  their  surfaces  is  estimated  at 
93,000  square  miles ;  and  the  area  of  country 
drained  bv  them,  is  computed  at  400,000  sq. 
miles.    Their  relative  sizes  are  as  follows. 

Ontario,  .  6,000  sq.  miles. 

Erie,  9,000        « 

St.  Clair,  360 

Huron,  20,400 

Michigan,  24,400 

Superior,  22,000 

The  average  depth  of  water  in  the  different 
Lakes,  is  a  qoestion  upon  which  there  is  no 
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certain  information.    Authorities  difler.    Dr. 
Drake  gives  it  as  follows : 
St.  Clair,  20  feet. 

Erie,  84 

Ontario,  500 

Superior,  900 

Huron  and  Michigan,  1000 

In  our  standard  works.  Lake  Erie  is  usually 
stated  to  have  a  depth  of  120  feet.  The 
The  deepest  soundings  have  been  takoi  ia 
Lake  Huron.  Off  Saginaw  ba^r,  1800  feet  of 
line  have  been  sent  down  without  finding 
bottom. 

The  altitude  of  these  lakes  varies  step  by 
step  from  Ontario  to  Superior.  Lake  Ontario 
is  232  feet  above  the  tide- water  of  the  St. 
Lawrence.  Erie  is  333  feet  above  Ontario, 
and  565  feet  above  tide  water  at  Albany.  St. 
Clair  is  six  feet  higher  than  Erie;  Huron  and 
Michigan  are  thirteen  feet  above  St  Clair, 
and  Superior  lies  forty-four  feet  above  them. 
This  shows  the  curious  fact,  that  while  the 
surface  of  Huron  is  684  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  ocean,  its  bottom,  at  Saginaw  Bay,  is 
more  than  1100  feet  below  the  same  level. 

The  waters  of  these  Lakes  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Erie  and  St.  Clair,  are  remarkable  for 
their  transparoicy  and  delicious  flavor.  Of 
Lake  Huron,  Professor  Drake  ascertained  that 
the  water  at  the  surface,  and  two  hundred 
feet  below  is  of  the  same  temperature,  to 
wit;  fifty-six  degrees.  His  explanation  of 
this  fact  is  this :  the  waters  are  so  pure,  that 
the  rays  of  the  sun  meet  with  no  solid  matter 
in  suspension  to  arrest  and  retain  the  heat. 

There  is  a  great  curiosity  connected  with 
these  lakes  about  30  miles  from  Kingston* 
near  the  outlet  of  the  Bay  of  Quinte,  in  Can- 
ada. The  writer  of  this  visited  it  a  few  years 
ago.  in  company  with  Professor  LyeU  of  Lon- 
don, who  pronounced  it  one  of  the  greatest 
curiosities  of  the  kind  he  ever  saw.  It  is 
what  is  called  in  Scotland  *'  a  Tarn,**  or 
mountain  lake.  It  is  situated  upon  a  conical 
hill  about  359  feet  high.  It  is  a  circular 
— about  half  a  mile  in  diameter,  and  occupies 
nearly  the  whole  surface  of  the  hill. 

The  Lake  is  consequently  entirely  without 
inlet;  yet  a  small  stream  constantly  escapes 
firom  one  edge  of  it  down  the  side  of  the  hiU, 
turning  the  wheels  of  a  flouring  mill,  which 
has  been  erected  near  the  sununit.  The 
level  of  the  water  in  the  Lake  is  supposed  to 
be  about  350  feet  above  that  of  the  bay  be- 
low.— As  there  are  no  high  lands  within  Miy 
or  sixty  miles,  or  perhaps  a  greater  distance, 
the  curious  question  arises,  from  whence 
comes  the  supply  for  this  mountain  lake  1 

Professor  Lyell  supposes  it  to  occupy  the 
crater  of  an  extinct  volcano,  and  to  receive 
its  VTaters  through  hidden  syphons,  from  a 
great  distance,  but  did  not  coincide  with  the 
popular  belief  in  the  neighborhood,  that  the 
fountain  head  was  Lake  Erie,  although  it  is 
supposed  that  they  occupy  the  same  level. 

Will  not  some  of  our  Geologists  examine 
this  curious  Lake,  and  give  us  the  result  of 
their  investigation  ? — Stltcted. 
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FORBIGN  TRAVEIiS. 

Oreeee  in  1844 ;  or,  A  GreeVs  Return  to  hts 
Native  Land — a  narrativet  edited  hy  Tbeo* 

DOEE  DWIGHT,  J&. 

Chapter  Ist.-^K  Sketch  of  the  Author's 
Life.--0bject8  of  his  Voyage. — ^London. — ^An 
old  Greek  Merchant. — ^Paris. 

My  feelings  had  long  inclined  me  to  revisit 
my  native  country,  jfrom  which  I  had  now 
been  absent  fourteen  years.-  That  period  I 
had  spent  in  the  United  States,  which  afforded 
me  an  asylum  from  the  scenes  of  confusion 
and  suffering  in  which  I  had  lefl  Samos,  my 
native  island.  I  had,  in  the  meantime,  grown 
from  youth  to  manhood,  become  habituated 
to  the  west0ni  world,  and  acquired  and  prac- 
tised a  useful  profession.  Although  Ihad 
formed^ friendships  and  attachments  here,  my 
heart  was  still  m  Greece.  My  affectionate 
parents  and  several  brothers  and  sisters  were 
still  living,  and  the  kind  letters  which  I*  con- 
tinued to  receive  from  them,  at  long  intervals, 
revived  the  affecting  recollections  of  my  child- 
hood, which  had  been  spent  in  their  society, 
and  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  love.  They 
had  long  ago  imbrmed  me  of  the  change  (« 
residence  they  had  made,  as  soon  as  the  es- 
tablishment of  peace  had  permitted  it.  They 
had  now  been,  for  several  years,  residents  of 
Athens,  and  their  urgent  and  repeated  invita- 
tions had  at  length  mduced  me  to  make  ar- 
rangements for  a  visit  to  them. 

On  reaching  England,  I  proceeded,  without 
loss  of  time,  to  London,  where  I  waited  on 
the  Greek  Consul,  to  make  inquiries  concern- 
ing the  best  mode  of  proceeding,  although  I 
expected  to  spend  a  considerable  time  on  the 
route.  There  I  saw  an  elderly  gentleman,  of 
a  very  respectable  appearance,  who  wiis  con- 
versing on  business,  with  the  air  of  an  expe- 
rienced merchant.  When  I  made  some  m- 
qury  of  the  consul  relating  to  the  best  route  to 
Greece,  he  introduced  me  to  the  stranger  as  a 
native  of  that  country,  and  one  who  could  an- 
swer all  my  questions.  He  proved  to  be  an 
old  Greek  merchant,  who  had  spent  most  of 
his  life  in  that  city ;  and  through  his  courtesy 
I  formed  some  acquaintance  with  several 
other  gentlemen,  of  similar  origin,  habits,  and 
eharacter. 

Without  stopping  to  enumerate  the  inte- 
resting objects  whicn  presented  themselves  on 
every  side  while  I  reinained  in  England,  I 
will  hasten  to  the  Continent,  after  remarking 
that,  through  my  countrymen  whom  I  saw, 
and  the  books  I  found  prepared  for  the  gui- 
dance of  travellers,  I  obtained  the  information 
I  most  needed  to  direct  me  in  the  further  pro- 
gress of  my  journey. 

On  my  arrival  in  Paris,  I  found  mv  way  to 
a  hotel,  where  my  countryman  haa  recom- 
mended to  me  to  take  up  my  lodgings.  It 
was  the  Hotel  Ferigord,  one  of  considerable 
size,  and  doubtless  well  known  to  some  of 
mv  readers.  He  had  spoken  of  it  as  one 
where  I  might  find  every  convenience  at  a 
reasonable  price,  but  not  in  such  terms  as 


to  lead  me  to  expect  any  privilege  or  gradfi;- 
cation  beyond  this.  I  entered  it,  therefore, 
and  took  possession  of  the  apartment  assigned 
to  me,  with  no  other  expectation  than  that  of 
being  surrounded  during  my  stay  with  stran- 
gers, alike  uninterested  in  my  country,  and 
uninteresting  to  me. 

Havinff  arrived  early  in  the  morning,  I  first 
met  my  fellow-lodgers  at  the  breakfast  table. 
The  signal  having  summoned  me,  I  took  my 
seat,  and  a  large  number  of  gentlemen  enter- 
ed, some  of  whom  engaged  in  conversation 
with  each  other  as  familiar  acquaintances. 
They  all  spoke  French,  and  I  observed  no- 
thing in  their  aspect,  manners,  or  accent, 
which  p^ve  me  any  idea  that  they  might  not 
be  natives  of  the  counUry.  With  such  ease 
and  courtesy  as  might  have  been  expected 
from  an  assemblage  of  French  gentlemen, 
meeting  in  a  miscellaneous,  but  respectable 
hotel  in  the  metropolis,  the  company  were 
soon  seate4,  and  commenced  their  morning 
meal.  A  moment  or  two  only  had  elapseo, 
when  a  most  unexpected  change  seemed  sud- 
denly to  strike  the  company.  A  young  man 
near  me  addressed  one  of  his  heighbors  in 
Greek.  I  started ;  for  the  words  were  not  in- 
troduced in  the  raw  manner  of  a  student  of 
the  language ;  nor  in  the  tone  of  a  pedant,  dis- 
posed to  show  his  learning;  nor  even  with 
the  tone,  accent,  or  pronunciation  of  a  for^ 
eigner.  On  the  contrary,  the  expression  was 
one  in  the  modem  dialect,  and  uttered  in  the 
low  and  natural  tone  appropriate  to  conversa- 
tion in  such  a  place.  It  was  one  which  I  per- 
fectljT  understood,  and  which  I  instantly  re- 
cognized as  one  not  likely  to  be  known  or  to 
be  so  enunciated  by  any  but  a  countryman  of 
my  own.  What  was  more,  the  speaker  de- 
noted, in  his  very  manner  of  using  the  lan- 
guage on  such  an  occasion,  in  such  company, 
msx  he  was  not  disposed  to  conceal  his  coun- 
try— ^not  ambitious  to  pass  for  a  Frenchman ; 
in  short,  that  he  was,  not  only  by  birth,  but 
also  by  feeling,  such  an  one  as  myself. 

There  was  little  time,  it  is  true,  for  thoughts 
like  these  to  pass  through  laj  mind,  or  for 
the  feelings  to  be  indulged  in  which  they  gave 
rise  to ;  but  we  all  know  that  many  ideas  and 
many  sensations  are  sometimes  crowded  to- 

f^ether  in  an  instant.  Only  an  instant  was  sl- 
owed me,  on  that  occasion,  to  make  mv  re- 
flections; for  the  unexpected  address  of  the 
stranger  was  promptly  replied  to  by  the  one 
to  whom  it  had  been  directed,  and  in  the 
same  tonc^e,  and  with  similar  tones — ex- 
hibiting the  same  native  familiarity  with  it. 
This  was  a  new  surprise,  scarcely  less  un- 
looked  for  Uian  the  former,  and  scarcely  less 
gratifying.  Such  an  occurrence  I  had  never 
met  with  in  fourteen  years.  Never,  since 
leaving  home,  had  I  heard,  in  a  public  place, 
two  strangers  conversing  in  Greek ;  and  how 
it  could  have  happened  now,  I  could  give  no 
conjecture.  I  was  wholly  at  a  loss  to  account 
for  the  fact,  which  appeared  to  me  so  strange, 
so  unlikely  to  occur ;  yet,  to  others  it  seemed 
no  novelty-— for  the  sound  of  that  language 
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evidentlr  excited  no  surprise  except  in  my- 
self. 

The  eonrersation  between  these,  however, 
was  suffered  to  proceed  but  a  short  time,  be- 
fore another  voice  broke  in,  and  with  the 
greatest  readiness  joined  the  two;  and  an  ani- 
mated colloquy  was  kept  up  for  some  time, 
more  interesting  to  myself,  I  may  safely  sety, 
than  to  any  of  ihem,  lively  and  rapidly  as 
their  tongues  moved.  And  now  the  truth 
soon  began  to  dawn  upon  my  mind.  Another 
and  another  of  the  strangers  soon  came  drop- 
ping into  the  conversation,  from  nearer  and 
more  distant  parts  of  the  table — all  speaking 
Greek,  with  ej^ual  fluency  in  the  tongue,  and 
fiuniliarity  with  each  other ;  so  that  it  be- 
came evident  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
inmates  of  the  hotel  were  my  countrymen,  and 
living  on  terms  of  mutual  respect  and  affec- 
tion, becoming  fellow-citizens  in  a  foreign 
land. 

I  was  not  long  in  making  myself  known, 
by  the  same  talisman  which  had  discovered 
them  to  me.  A  word  or  two  in  my  mother 
ton^e  was  an  easy  and  sure  introduction  to 
their  notice  and  favorable  regard.  I  had  soon 
an  abundance  of  questions  to  answer,  and 
received  a  brief  and  satis&ctory  explanation 
of  what  had  seemed  to  me  an  inexplicable 
mystery.  About  two  hundred  young  Greeks 
were  tnen  in  Paris,  pursuing  courses  of  study 
in  different  branches  of  science,  best  calcu* 
lated  to  fit  them  for  usefulness  in  their  own 
country.  A  considerable  part  of  this  number 
were  fellow-lodgers  at  the  hotel ;  and  a  hap- 
py concurrence  of  circumstances  had  placed 
me  among  them,  and  afforded  me  the  unex- 
pected gratification  which  I  had  enjoyed,  and 
which  f  have  thus  inadequately  described. 

And  among  those  around  me  I  saw  proofs 
of  the  improved  and  impro^ng  state  of  things 
in  mv  native  country.  Some  of  the  younff 
men  I  saw  had  been  sent  abroad  for  their  e<f 
ucation,  by  their  parents,  or  other  friends,  at 
their  own  expense ;  others  by  individuals  who 
had  the  public  ^ood  at  heart,  and  wished,  by 
their  means,  to  mtroduce  learned  and  skillful 
lawjers,  pjhysicians,  teachers,  statesmen  or 
engmeers,  into  Greece ;  others  still  were  sup- 
ported by  contributions  raised  in  their  native 
towns,  or  neighborhoods,  where  the  people 
were  desirous  of  the  advantajfe  of  possessing 
a  well  qualified  man  in  one  of  the  learned  nro- 
fessions,  or  an  able  representative  in  the  Na- 
tional CoDgress,  and  had  selected  them  as 
worthy  of  their  confidence.  It  cannot  be 
wondered  at  that  I  should  have  felt  sincere 
gratification  on  meeting  with  these  strikiujg^ 
proofs  of  the  intelligence,  virtue  and  liberali- 
ty of  my  countrymen ;  and  I  may  perhaps  be 
excused  if  I  say,  that  I  saw  nothmg  among 
the  beauties  and  splendors  of  Paris,  which  so 
much  gratified  my  feelings,  or  occupied  my 
Noughts,  as  the  group  of  my  young  country- 
men to  which  I  was  thus  introduced.  I  soon 
began  to  feel^much  at  home  in  their  society, 
and  the  feebngs  of  a  solitary  stranger  fi»t 
wore  away.    I  was  not  slow  in  forming  an 


acquaintance,  and  indeed  a  degree  of  friend- 
ship, with  a  number  of  them ;  and  the  time 
idSforded  me  fur  conversation,  in  the  very  lim- 
ited leisure  moments  allowed  between  their 
hours  of  study  and  their  attendance  on  the 
lectures,  were  occupied  in  giving  and  receiving 
information.  As  they  were  from  different 
parts  of  Greece,  I  had  something  to  learn 
from  each ;  and  they  looked  upon  me  with. 
equal  interest,  because  I  had  beoi  so  long  a 
resident  in  America. 

From  this  time  I  felt  as  if  I  had  altered 
another  region,  so  far  as  my  native  language 
was  concerned.  In  America  there  is  naruy 
a  man  to  be  found  who  seems  ever  to  hare 
admitted  the  supposition  that  the  Greek  spok- 
en at  the  present  dav,  may  have  any  connec- 
tion with  that  which  is  studied  at  scho<d  and 
college.  Her  ancient  tongue  they  lay  great 
stress  upon,  so  that  every  youth  wno  receires 
a  liberal  education,  is  required  to  devote  a 
large  part  of  his  time  for  four,  five  or  more 
years  to  its  pursuit ;  and  yet  no  one  regards 
the  living  language  of  the  same  country  and 
nation,  as  worthy  of  the  slightest  regard,  or 
even  an  enquiry.  I  majr  safely  sa^,  that  during 
fourteen  years  spent  m  the  Umted  States,  I 
never  met  with  half-a-dozen  persons  who  ex- 
pressed any  degree  of  interest  or  curiosity 
about  my  native  language,  though  I  have 
been  in  contact  with  a  considerable  number  of 
educated  men,  more  or  less  acquainted  with 
ancient  Greek.  This  must  be  owing  to  the 
infiuence  of  the  few  Greek  professors,  whose 
known  opinions  naturally  have  a  great  con- 
trol over  those  who  have  been  their  pupils. 
But,  if  public  opinions,  pro  or  con,  on  every 
subject,  should  thus  control,  what  would  be 
the  result  to  science  and  learning  generally  ? 
It  is  surprising  that,  among  so  many  Greek 
students,  so  few  should  be  found*  to  make 
their  own  inquiries,  and  their  own  decis- 
ion. There  is,  however,  one  consideration 
which  may  account  for  this  seeming  mystery. 
The  study  of  our  ancient  tongue  is  rendered 
so  disgusting  by  the  methods  pursued,  that 
all  students  disbke  it,  and  will  never  recur  to 
it  when  left  to  take  their  own  course  in  after 
life.  The  deliberate  opinions  of  several  com- 
petent judges,  English  as  well  as  American, 
strongly  uphold  me  in  making  the  declara- 
tion, that  there  is  not  one  in  an  hundred,  nor 
a  thousand,  of  educated  men,  who  ever  read 
a  Greek  book  afler  leaving  college,  with  the 
exception  of  a  small  proportion  of  the  clergy, 
who  sometimes  recur  to  their  Greek  Testa- 
ments, and  the  Septuagint 

Here  is  a  striking  confirmation,  though  per^ 
haps  an  indirect  one.  Josephus  is  one  of^the 
most  favourite  ancient  uninspired  authors,  in 
the  United  States.  Dr.  Jones,  in  his  travds 
in  Syria,  remarks  that  he  has  learned  this 
fact.from  actual  enquiry  at  the  booksellera. 
And  yet  a  gentleman  of  New  York  has  sought 
in  vam  for  the  Greek  original  of  Josephus,  not 
only  in  that  city,  but  elsewhere. 

The  beautiful  writings  of  Eorae  and  other 
modem  Greek  authors^  have  found  scarcely  a 


^ 


^ 
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reader  in  America,  although  several  of  them 
are  celebrated  for  a  style  nearly  allied  to  that 
of  the  ancient  classics.  The  question  has 
been  faintly  asked,  once  or  twice,  in  a  public 
manner,  whether  it  might  not  be  well  to 
modifv'  the  method  of  Greek  instruction,  so  as 
to  embrace  some  of  the  advantages  of  a  liy- 
inff  tongue ;  but  the  defence  has  oeen  feeble, 
ana  the  opposition  overpowering. 

L2b  be  eonttmud.] 


SCENES  IBT  ESGYPT. 


* 


In  one  of  Mr.  Gliddon's  recent  leotures 
on  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt,  speaking  of  the 
view  from  the  great  Alemphite  pyramid,  he 
remarks,  that,  ^<  standing  upon  the  summit, 
jMHff  a  platform  of  about  thirty.three  feet 
square,  the  spectator  is  raised  above  the 
level  of  the  low  Nile  about  six  hundred  and 
twelve  feet,  or  five  hundred  and  ninety  feet 
over  the  adjacent  alluvial  country,  and 
about  twice  higher  than  Bunker  Hill.  To 
the  westward,  the  eye  stretches  over  the 
Lybian  Desert,  which  is  here  an  undulat- 
ing table-land  of  limestone  rock,  on  the 
surface  of  which  pebbles  and  gravel  of  a 
light  brown  hue,  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach,  betoken  the  dreary  waste.  Unbrok- 
en by  vegetation,  the  arid  tract  extends  from 
the  Pyramids  across  the  Sahara  to  the  dis- 
tant Atlantic  ocean. 

"  On  the  north  is  the  Delta  of  Lower 
Egypt,  and  the  Nile  divdl^ified  on  the  left 
hand  with  the  edge  of  the  desert,  and  on  the 
right  with  verdant  fields,  lofly  sycamores, 
groves  of  palms,  villages  and  distant  towns, 
boats,  cattle,  and  all  the  adjuncts  of  agri. 
culture,  all  gathered  in  charming  contrast 
with  the  Desert  on  the  other.  On  the  east, 
on  the  plain  below,  beyond  the  edge  of  the 
Sandy  Desert,  intervening  between  the  Hill 
of  the  Pyramid,  and  the  alluvial,  a  breadth 
of  about  a  thousand  yards,  the  eye  swept 
over  a  cultivated  plain,  intersected  by  ca- 
nals and  broken  Hy  villages,  to  the  sacred 
Nile,  and  across  the  river  at  the  foot  of  the 
brown  mountain  of  Mokaltan,  or  Eastern 
Chain  of  Hills,  rises  Cairo,  '  the  Victori- 
ous,' the  '  Mother  of  the  World,'  and  with 
her  citadel,  mosques,  minarets,  palaces, letnd 
gardens;  and  the  view  of  the  'guarded 
city,'  as  it  is  termed  by  the  Arabs,  at  ten 
miles  from  the  Pyramids,  is  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  and  romantic  prospects  in  the 
world. 

"  On  the  south,  close  at  hand,  are  two 
other  large  Pyramids  of  Ghizeh,  and  along 
the  edge  of  the  Desert  successively  rise  the 
Pyramids  of  Abooseah,  Saccara,  and  Da- 
shour — thirty-one  Pyramids  in  sight  on  a 
line  of  twenty  miles.     A  little  to  the  left, 


but  hid  from  the  view  by  a  dense  forest  of 
palm  trees,  lie  the  ruins  of  ancient  Mem- 
phis, some  of  whose  monarchs  and  once 
teeming  population  two  thousand  years 
ago,  still  sleep  in  the  vast  Necropolis,  of 
which  the  Pyramid  whereon  the  spectator 
was  standing,  formed  the  wonder  amid  won- 
ders, three  hundred  years  before.  At  his 
feet  lay  the  countless  tombs  of  one  hundred 
generations  of  men.— ^5^on  paper, 

A  rich  man,  who  is  not  liberal,  riesem- 
bles  a  tree  without  fruit. 


THB  GRIZZIiY  BSAR. 

So  small  a  print  can  give  at  best  but  a 
faint  impression  of  the  ferocious  appearance 
of  this  most  formidable  animal  of  North 
America.  Its  existence  was  not  ascer- 
tained till  a  few  years  ago,  as  it  forms  a  dis- 
tinct  species  of  the  bear,  and  its  haunts  are 
confined  to  the  range  of  the  rocky  moun- 
tains  and  their  vicinity,  to  which  few  civil- 
ized men  had  ever  penetrated  previously  to 
to  the  interesting  expedition  sent  out  by  the 
government  under  Messrs.  Lewis  and  Clark. 
The  reports  which  they  brought  back  of  the 
grizzly  bear,  its  size,  boldness,  swiftness, 
power  and  tenacity  of  life,  were  almost 
new  to  most  of  our  countrymen,  as  well  as 
the  learned  of  Europe.  Since  that  time, 
however,  many  other  notices  of  this  remark- 
able animal  have  been  published,  and  seve- 
ral living  specimens  have  been  transported 
to  the  menageries  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic. 

The  grizzly  bear,  although  so  nearly  al- 
lied to  the  common  black  bear,  differs  almost 
as  much  from  it  in  appearance  and  habits 
as  the  white  bear  of  the  polar  regions.  It 
has  much  longer  legs,  as  well  as  a  body 
larger  and  better  proportioned  for  rapid  mo- 
tion. It  is  much  more  active  on  foot ;  and, 
instead  of  being  outrun  by  a  man  like  the 
black  bear,  easily  overtakes  him,  and  even 
is  said  sometimes  to  outrun  a  horse ;  and 
one  of  the  causes  of  the  dread  he  inspires  is, 
the  silence  with  which  he  approaches  his 
prey. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  naturalists 
should  be  able  to  ascertain  many  of  the 
particulars  which  they  desire  relating  to  the 
haunts  and  habits  of  so  ferocious  an  animal. 


* 
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THZ   GSIZ2LT   BEAK. 

whow  retreaU  sra  so  far  remote  from  civtli* 
zation  and  naturally  ao  difficult  of  access. 
I  According  to  the  coDcurrentrepresentatioDi 
of  fur-tradera,  Indiana  and  miesionaries, 
who  have  crossed  the  Booky  Mountains,  a 
grizzly  bear  can  hardly  be  encountered 
under  any  circumatonces  without  imminent 
hazard.  He  usually  makes  no  delay  to 
await  the  first  assault,  much  less  does  he 
betray  any  disposition  to  conceal  himself  or 
to  escape :  hat,  on  discovering  a  man  or  a 
company  of  men,  runs  in  at  once,  and  as. 
sails  them  with  hia  murderous  claws,  which 
nothing  ia  able  to  withstand.  TheM  are 
probably  the  most  formidable  found  in  the 
animal  kingdom,  being  thick,  strong,  sharp, 
and  retractile,  or  capable  of  being  drawn 
up  into  the  foot  like  a  cat's.  They  are 
found  measuring  six  inches  in  length,  form- 
'  2  a  wide  and  beautiful  curve  approaching 

Ealf-circle ;  and,  such  a  feat  is  it  consiiH 
ered  by  the  Indians  to  destroy  their  owner, 
that  the  most  valuable  necklace  found  in 
many  of  the  tribes  is  formed  of  a  few  of 
them  fkatened  together,  and  worn  on  the 
breast. 

Lewis  and  Clark  tsll  several  anecdotes 
of  Grizzly  bears,  some  of  which  we  may 
hereaf^r  copy  in  one  of  the  numbers  of 
the  Penny  Magazine.  Frequent  notice  also 
is  taken  of  these  terrible  animals  in  Mr. 
Irving's  books  on  the  West. 

Al»ut  ten  years  ago,  Captain  Duncan, 
of  the  United  States  army,  was  sent  with  a 
company  of  mounted  dragoons,  on  an  ez- 
pedition  to  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  and, 
'  among  the  numerous  interesting  incidents 
which  occurred  during  the  journey,  some 
of  those  connected  with  the  mountains  and 
their  vicinity  were  most  remarkable;  The 
commander  of  the  enterprise,  who  had  long 
felt  a  peculiar  desire  to  see  the  noble  ridge 
which  divides  our  continent,  was  so  much 


attracted  by  the  mhigled    sublimity  and 
beauty  of  ue  scenery  among  the  first  emi- 
nences, that,  as  soon  as  arrangements  had 
been  made  for  encamping  at  their  feet,  be 
rode  up  a  little  wild  pass  which  c^iened  bo- 
fbre  him,  to  obtain  a  nearer  view  of  a  re- 
markable cascade  which  bad  arrested  his 
attention.     He  was  soon  out  of  ri^t  of  his 
soldien,  enclosed  among  green  eminences, 
thickly  covered  with  forests,  and  oontem- 
plaliog   a  scene  of  the  most  impressive    > 
character.    In  themidst  of  the  aechisioBof  | 
the  place,  his  attentKni  was  roused  to  his   ' 
danger  by  hearing  a  heavy  tread  or  rustling 
behind,  and   turning,  he  suddenly  saw  a    ' 
grizzly  bear  approaching,  with  his  month    | 
open  and  at  full  speed.     He  had  only  time    ' 
to  fire  and  spur  his  horse,  which  rushed    ' 
back  with  him  down  the  pass,  closely  pur- 
sued.    The  rider  was  so  much  occupied 
with  the  task  of  urging  on  his  steed,  that  be 
turned  but  two  or  three  times  to  took  back, 
and  then  found  the  savage  beast  almoM 
close  upon  faim,  his  teeth  displayed  and  his    \ 
eyes  glaring  frightfully.     It  was  only  by    i 
the  utmost  ezertions  that  he  was  able  to    | 
keep  out  of  his  reach.     At  length  the  bear    < 
was  so  near,  that  he  rose  on  his  hind  feet  to   ! 
strike  his  fore  claws  into  his  back :  but  be-   ; 
ing  unable  quite  to  reach  his  mark,  he  be- 
took himself  to  all  fours.     This,  the  fu- 
gitive horseman  observed  with  joy,  threw 
Kim  perceptibly  in  the  back.ground  ;  but    | 
his  satisfaction  was  short.Iived,  for  the  beast    < 
was  soon  as  near  as  before,  and  raised  him- 
self again  to  repeat  the  experiment.     He 
plunged  the  spurs  deeper  than  ever,  the  ' 
rider  recoiling  bent  forwards  to  avoid  the 
awful  claws  of  his  pursuer;  away  shot  the 
horse,  and  again  the  bear  was  left  for  an 
instant  behind,  baulked  in  his  plan. 

The  grassy  opening  at  the  mouth  of  the   ' 
mountain  pass  now  appeared  in  view,  and 
two  Cherokees  were  seen  dashing  up  from 
the  encampment  to  the  rescue  of  their  cap. 
tain.     They  bad  heard  the  report  of  hia    ' 
rifle,  and  instantly  conjectured  his  danger.    , 
The  horse  ran  on  headlong  along  the  brink    ' 
-  of  a  Bleep  bank,  at  the  foot  of  which  flowed   ', 
one  of  those  head  springs  of  our  wesr< 
rivers  so  numerous  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains.    The  savage  beast,  thirsty  for  blood, 
pressed  closely  on  behind,  when  one  of  the 
Cherokees  drew  up  his  riQe,  and  with  as    ; 
steady  an  eye  as  if  he  had  been  aiming  at 
a  grazing  buffalo,  sent  a  ball  into  his  fore 
leg  which  broke  the  bone.     The  first  step 
upon  it  bent  it  under  the  animal's  huse 
body,  and  the  foil  being  towards  the  bai&, 
'     he  rolled  helplessly  down  into  the  water. 
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SOVRCES  OF  THE  RI\  EB  JCHNA. 

Fbw  rivers  m  the  world  rise  among  ace 
nery  so  sublime  as  tlie  principal  streams  of 
Hmdootan  For  descnptions  of  (he  wild 
landscape  through  which  flow  the  early  foun 
tarns  of  the  Jumna,  depicted  above  we  are 
mdebted  to  Mr  Fraser  and  Captam  Hodg 
aoQ,  the  latter  of  whom,  in  his  travels  among 
the  Himmaleh  motmtains,  took  great  pains 
to  penetrate  as  near  as  possible  to  its  head 
spruigs.  From  this  drawing,  inadequate  as 
it  is,  a  general  idea,  we  presume,  may  be 
formed  of  the  nature  of  the  place.  Like  the 
OangM,  the  Jumna  has  its  source  among  the 
BLOwy  masses  which  ever  envelope  the  up- 
per regions  of  that  most  lofty  range :  but  so 
inaccessible  are  the  spots  where  most  of  the 
head  streams  lake  their  rise,  that  no  human 
foot  has  ever  reached  them.  A  hardy  and 
venturous  travellei  may  proceed  &i  among 
d«sohite  regions,  and  pass  over  chasms  of  the 
most  terrific  nature,  on  &ail  steps  and  nar- 
row bridges  of  poles  and  sticks,  such  as  the 
mountaineers  construct :  but  even  these  are 
unavailing  beyond  certain  points. 
Two  peaks  are  seen  here  to  rise  above 
<   the  other  distant  mountain  ridges.     The 


higher  it  the  Roodroo  Himmala,  and  the    ' 
other  the  Jumnavatari.     The  bright  of  the    ! 
fermer  has  been  estimated  at  26,000  feet, 
which  is  within  about  2000  feet  of  the  high- 
est kind  in  the  world:  but  the  accuracy  of  I 
tbia  estimate  has  been  questioned.     A  le-   i 
matkable  pass  leads  between  some  of  the  iD- 
ferior  erainences,  till  it  reaches  a  valley, 
which  contains  the  Tillage  of  Jumnotree  and 
a  pood  or  basin,  in  which  all  those  rills    I 
umte,  and  from  which  proceeds  the  first  col- 
lected  stream  of  the  Jumna. 

The  view  presented  to  the  spectator  from  ! 
this  spot  is  described  as  one  of  a  moot  strik- 
ing character.  The  Bnnderpouch,  as  the  j 
vast  mountain  pass  is  called,  retires  sradu-  < 
ally  upwards,  till  it  reaches  the  region  of  ) 
continual  snows :  while  the  rock  which  < 
ijB  overhangs  the  basin  enjoys  a  milder  atmos-  \ 
IJ  phere,  and  is  clad  in  vegetation,  and  enliven-  | 
ed  by  the  sound  of  ever-flowing  crystal  rivn-  ', 
lets 

It  has  been  remarked  by  a  recent  travel- 
ler, that  the  head  strcsms  of  the  three  prin- 
cipal nvers  of  Hindostan,  are  marked  by  1 
peculiar  difierencee  of  scenery :  (he  upper  ' 
regions  of  the  Oanges  are  desolate  and  re-  i 
pulsive ;  the  Jumna,  after  leaving  the  re-  [ 
gious  of  snow,  winds  among  regions  better  < 
wooded,  and  finally  through  narrow  verdant  | 
valleys  thinly  mhabited;  while  the  Snlledge  < 
IS  shut  m  by  the  wildest  rocks.  ' 

These  three  rivers  are  intimately  connect- 
ed with  the  gloomy  and  debasing  mytholo-   ', 
cy  of  the  Hindoos.     In  Greece  and  Italy, 
the  mtelligent  Christian  traveller  £nds  rea- 
son to  mingle  melancholy  reflections  with    • 
his  admiration  of  the  natural  beauties  of  the   | 
landscape.     The  some  is  true  of  Hindostan : 
particularly  Of  the  sublime  regions  of  which    | 
we  have  been  speaking.     The  Hindoos  are 
taught  that  one  of  their  principal  ditinitiee 
inhabits  the  head  springs  of  each  of  these   ' 
^ee  rivers ;  and  to  him  the  whole  stream   '. 
is  consecrated.     Hence  it  is,  that  drowning  | 
in  the  Ganges  was  considered  a  rehgious   < 
sacrifice  to  Siva,  or  Mahadeo :    the  being   ' 
who  is  reported  to  have  come  from  Ceylon   ', 
many  thousand  yedrs  ago,  and  to  have  form-    ' 
ed  the  Himmaleh  moimtains  for  a  place  of  ) 


The  Mother  of  the  Siihisi  Twins,  i 

— Our  missionaries  in  Siam,  as  appears  by  < 

their  Journal  in  the  Herald,  made  the  ac-  . 

quaintance  of  this  woman  at  Maklong,  in  ' 
Siam.      They  say — In  the  course  of  our 

morning  wallc  we  met  a  very  respectable  | 

looking  man,  who  informed  us  that  he  was  ' 

the  iodividual  who  conducted  the  Biameee  | 
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twins  from  that  place  to  Bangkok,  and  de- 
livered them  to  the  captain  who  took  them 
out  of  the  country.  He  also  told  us  that 
the  mother  of  the  twins  was  still  living  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  canal  We  deter- 
mined, therefore,  to  pay  her  a  visit  before 
leaving  the  place. 

A  little  after  they  say — ^Early  in  the  after- 
noon  we  went  in  search  of  the  mother  of  the 
Siamese  twins,  and  were  so  happy  as  to  find 
a  man  who  conducted  us  directly  to  her 
house.  On  learning  that  we  brought  intel- 
ligence respecting  her  absent  children,  whom 
she  supposed  to  be  dead,  she  gave  us  a  hearty 
welcome.  We  assured  her  that  they  were 
living  when  we  last  heard  from  America,  and 
'that  they  had  recently  married  sisters  in  one 
of  the  Southern  States.  With  this  intelli- 
gence she  was  much  gratified,  and  expressed 
much  affection  for  them.  As  Mr.  BuePs 
relatives  livejn  the  vicinity  of  her  children, 
he  offered  to  communicate,  through  them, 
any  messa|fe  she  wished  to  send  to  uie  twins. 
She  is  of  lighter  complexion  than  most  Sia- 
mese women,  and  has  every  appearance  of 
having  once  had  great  enerc^y  of  character. 
It  seems  that  both  of  her  husbands  were  Chi- 
namen, and  that  she  herself  had  a  Chinese 
&ther ;  so  that  the  twins  are  in  no  sense  Sia- 
mese, except  that  they  were  bom  in  Siam. 

Selected, 


The  Vaimen  Olnb* 

A  few  months  ago»  the  Americaa  Institute 
invited  farmers,  gardeners,  and  friends  of  agri- 
culture in  general,  to  meet  once  in  two  weeks 
in  their  spacious  saloon  in  the  New  City  HalL 
The  meetings  soon  became  interesting,  and 
have  been  continued  ever  since,  except  during 
the  heat  of  summer.  The  public  have  been 
made  acquainted  with  the  proceedings  of  the 
Club,  to  some  extent,  through  the  newspapers. 
We  shall  endeavor  to  do  our  share  in  diJOTus- 
ing  the  useful  facts  which  are  brought  to- 
gether by  the  intelligent,  industrious,  and 
public-spirited  members,  beginning  with  some 
of  those  which  have  most  interested  us. 

It  is,  however,  due  to  the  Institute  to  state, 
that  the  arrangements  are  such  as  to  afford 
the  friends  of  agriculture  every  facility  without 
expense,  while  the  courtesy  of  the  officers  of 
that  society  is  extended  to  all  who  attend^ 
particularly  to  strangers  from  other  places  and 
other  countries,  who  are  always  sure  of  a 
welcome.  Neither  fee,  introduction,  nor  pre- 
vious notice,  is  necessary  for  any  one  who 
wishes  to  attend. 

The  table  usually  presents  some  new  ob- 


jects of  interest  at  every  meeting.     We  hare 
often  entered  a  few  minutes  before  the  open- 
ing of  business,  when  we  have  found  groaps 
of  gentlemen  conferring  on  different  subjects ; 
here  and  there  a  member  at  the  valuable 
library,  which  occupies  the. walls  of  the  room  ; 
the  long-tried  and  efficient  Secretary,  Mr. 
Wakeman,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Insti- 
tute, surveying  the  gathering  friends  and  wail- 
ing for  the  time  to  call  to  order,  while  the 
Recording  Secretary,  Judge  Meigs,  was  pre- 
paring, with  the  vivacity  of  youth  and  the 
taste  which  has  led  him  in  former  yean 
through  a  wide  circle  of  literature,  for  the 
arduous  labors  of  another  of  his  detailed  re- 
ports, so  remarkable  for  their  minute  correct- 
ness  and  liveliness  of  style,  and  to  which  the 
public  owe  much  of- the  pleasure  and  infor- 
mation they  have  derived  from  the  meetings 
of  the  Club. 

We  are  happy  to  learn  that  farmers'  clube 
are  held  in  Boston,  and  that  measures  are  to  be 
taken,  to  form  similar  associations,  on  a  sys- 
tematic plan,  in  the  whole  county  of  West- 
chester. 


The  Portland  Vaie« 

By  the  last  arrival  from  England,  we  learn 
that  a  young  man  in  a  state  of  intoxication 
threw  down  and  broke  to  pieces  the  celebrated 
Portland  vase,  in  the  British  Museum,  on  the 
25ih  ult.    The  crash  brought  attendants  to 
the  part  of  the  hall  where  the  vase  stood,  and 
they  found  the  young  man  standing  over  the 
fragments  of  the  vase,  and  the  glass  case  in 
which  it  had  been  kept.    He  confessed  the 
act  but  would  not  reveal  his  name.    He  was 
arrested  and  tried  under  the  **  wilful  damage 
act,"  the  only  one  applicable  to  his  case.  The 
Duke  of  Portland,  to  whom  the  vase  belonged, 
v    2?^  prosecute  him,  and  so  the  trustees  of 
the  Museum  could  only  prosecute  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  fflass  case,  the  worth  of  which 
(£3)  he  was  ordered  to  pay,  and  in  de&ult  of 
which  he  was  imprisoned.     Some  persoo, 
however,  in  a  few  dajrs,  enclosed  anonymously 
that  sum  to  the  magistrate,  and  he  was  libe- 
rated.   He  refused,  during  his  trial,  to  reveal 
his  name,  on  the  ground  Uiat  he  did  not  wish 
his  family  to  share  his  disgrace.    He  is  said 
Jo.^aje  *>een  a  student  of  Dublin  University. 
The  following  is  a  description  of  the  vase : 

One  thousand  guineas  were  given  by  the 
Duke  of  Portland  to  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton  for 
that  superb  specimen  of  Greek  art  commonly 
known  as  the  **  Portland  Vase,"  though  it  was 
formeriv  called  the  "  Barberini  Vase,"  from 
having  been  for  more  than  two  centuries  the 
principal  ornament  of  the  Barberini  Palace  at 
Rome.  Its  height  was  about  ten  inches,  and 
Its  diameter,  at  the  broadest,  six.  It  seemed 
to  have  been  a  work  of  many  years,  and  some 
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andquarians  dated  its  prodaction  seTeral  cen- 
turies before  the  Christian  era.  Dr.  Darwin 
supposed  it  to  represent  the  Eleusinian  mys- 
teries. It  was  found  about  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  two  and  a  half  miles  from 
Rome»  on  the  Frascati  Road,  in  a  marble  sar- 
cophagus, within  a  sepulchral  chamber  that 
seemed  to  be  the  tomb  of  Alexander  Severus, 
the  Roman  Emperor,  and  of  his  mother,  Julia 
Manunsea.  The  material  of  which  the  vase 
was  formed  was  glass,  though  Mont&ucon 
stated  it  to  be  made  of  a  precious  stone,  so 
beautiful  did  it  appear.  The  figures  were 
executed  in  relief,  of  a  beautiful  opaque 
white,  the  ground  of  a  dark  transparent  blue. 
The  subject  of  these  figures  has  never  been 
clearly  ascertained ;  but  the  desiffn  and  most 
Yaluable  relic  of  antiquity  was  deposited  in 
1810  in  the  British  Museum,  by  the  Duke  of 
Fortland. 

Mr.  Wedgwood  was  allowed  by  the  Duke 
to  keep  the  vase  for  a  year  to  take  a  cast  of 
it.  Tnus,  though  the  original  is  lost,  there  is 
no  lack  of  rery  faithful  copies. 

Richmond  Times. 


Protbstanism   in   Algiers. — An  es- 
teemed correspondent  in  Algiers  has  &- 
Tored  us  with  an  appeal  from  the  Protes- 
tants of  that  French  colony  to  their  Protes- 
tant brethren  in  these  and  other  lands.     This 
interesting  document  is  in  the  French  lan- 
guage ;  but,  instead  of  presenting  a  transla- 
tion, we  shall  give  our  readers  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  its  contents.     After  describing  the 
present   spiritual   desolation  of  a  country 
where  the  Gbspel  once  shone  so  brightly, 
the  memorial  proceeds  to  state,  that  the 
church  in  Algiers,  established  five  years 
ago,  has  already  three  chapels  connected 
with  it     One  at  Dely-Ibrahim,  a  beautiful 
village,  inhabited  by  German  families  of  the 
Confession  of  Augsburg ;  another  at  Oran. 
in  the  west  of  the  province ;  and  the  third 
at  Phillippeville,  on  the  east.     They  hope 
to  establisn  two  chapels,  one  at  Bona,  a 
flourishing  town,  the  other  at  Blidah,  for  the 
Protestant  fiimilies  already  numerous  there, 
and  for  those  scattered  at  the  foot  of  the  At- 
las, and   the  plains  and  villages  around. 
Feeling  that  they  have  a  large  and  interest- 
ing fieM  for  labor  upon  the  confines  of  the 
Great  Desert,  they  now  appeal  to  their 
Christian  bretnren  m  other  countries. 

They  entreat  the  Protestant  churches  in 
other  lands,  to  furnish  them  with  six  devoted 
evangelists.  They  would  desire  three  from 
Uie  churches  in  France,  Switzerland  and 
Holland :  and  the  other  three  from  England 
America  and  Sweeden ;  thus  oflering  a  strik- 
ing example  of  Christian  union  to  the  Chris- 
tian Church  in  that  distant  hmd.  The  Gen- 
eral Consistory  would  exercise  over  these 


missionaries  a  superintendence,  directing 
them  to  suitable  spheres  of  labor,  and  giving 
an  annual  return  to  the  societies  sending 
them,  of  the  e:q>enses  incurred.  The  mis- 
sionaries would  themselves  furnish  a  report 
of  their  labors  to  the  societies  by  whom  tney 
were  sent  Such  is  the  nature  of  their  rea- 
sonable appeal.  It  would  be  a  matter  of 
great  interest,  if  English  Protestants  would 
send  suitable  evangelists  to  that  important 
settlement ;  it  would,  at  least,  be  an  instal- 
ment of  the  debt  we  owe  to  injured,  insulted, 
degraded  Africa. — Christian  Examiner. 


FOREIGN  liANGUAGBS. 

Fronch  Hxtvaets.  Z 

Lettre  d*un  Naturaliste  a  tin  de  ses  Amis,* 

Nous  approchons  de  Taimable  saison  oil  les 
jardins,  les  bois  et  les  champs  vont  se  couvrir 
de  verdure  et  de  fleurs.  Chaque  jour  va  nous 
ramener  des  botes  venus  du  midi,  et  dont  les 
chants  harmonieux  retentiront  dans  nos  bois. 
La  nature  a  repris  son  pinceau,  et  bientot  sa 
main  habile  et  bienfiiisante  d^ploiera  sous  nos 
veux  ces  teintes  varices,  ces  nuances  admira- 
Dies  et  delicates  que  la  parole  ne  saurait  d^ 
crire.  Examinons  de  pres  cette  population 
verdoyante  qui  s'est  empar^e  de  la  terre ;  ces 
millions  d^tres  vivans  envoy^s,  comme  au« 
tant  de  messasers  de  ioie,  pour  prodamer  la 
puissance  et  la  bonte  du  Cr^ateur.  Je  n*ai 
jamais  con  temple  la  nature  sans  etre  trans- 
port^  d'admiration ;  mais  depuis  que  votre 
exemple  et  vos  encouragemens  m'ont  enhardi, 
et  que  j'essaie  d'imiter,  par  une  repr^senta^ 
lion  exacte,  ces  ^tonnantes  produtions,  je  d^- 
couvre  de  nouvelles  beautes  dans  chaque 
oiseau,  chaque  plante,  chaque  fleur  qui  airete 
mes  regards ;  et  ma  pens^e  s'eleve  de  plus  en 
plus,  en  m^ditant  suri'incomprehensible  cause 
premiere  dont  je  vois  les  efiets. 

Je  souris  quelquefois,  en  me  surprenant  ab- 
sorb^ par  la  contemplation  du  plumage  d'une 
alouette,  ou  suivant  des  veux  les  contours 
d*une  diouette  avec  toute  rardeur  d'un  amant 
paasionn^y  tandis  que  d'autres  forment  des 
prqjets  d'agrandissement  et  de  fortune,  ach^ 
tent  des  terres,  batissent  des  villes,  accumu- 
lent  des  richesses  dont  lis  ne  savent  point 
jouir.  Cellesque  je  cherche  ne  troublent  point 
mon  repos  et  n'alarment  point  ma  conscience ; 
ce  sont  de  beaux  ^chantillons  des  ouvrages  de 
la  nature.  Tai  eu  chez  moi  des  corneilles, 
des  faucons  et  des  chouettes  vivantes ;  je  pos- 
s6dais  aussi  des  opossums,  des  ^ureuus,  des 
serpens,  des  l&zards,  etc.;  en  sorte  que  ma 
chambre  ne  ressemblait  pas  mal  k  l*biche  de 
No^ 


*  Cette  lettre  est  adieaeee  par  PEcoiaais  Wilson, 
institotear  dans  la  Pensylvaaie  et  aotenr  de  1*0101111010- 

fie  americaine,  mort  jeune  enoore  a  Philadelpbie,  en 
813,  a  un  de  ses  amis,  qui  l*avait  encourage  a  Tetada 
de  la  native. 
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JUVENILE  DEFABTMENT. 


Fiom  Aitbiir*t  Magaiineu 
Our  Xiittle  Bmrry. 

Bf  the  Avihor  of  -  Witt  mdtke  Beggar  QifV* 

Our  sweet  wee  brother  Harry, 

Say,  have  yoa  seen  him  yet? 
He  has  a  pair  of  bright  blue  eyes, 

The  darling  little  pet ! 
And  lips  as  sofi  and  rosy-red 

As  flower-bttds  in  the  spiinff. 
And  voice  as  sweet  as  voice  of  bird 

On  upward  bounding  wing. 

Say,  have  yon  seen  that  dear  sweet  boy, 

with  his  wavy,  flaxen  hair» 
And  eyes  as  full  of  innocence 

As  eyes  of  angels  are  ? 
He  was  twelve  months  old  last  Monday, 

But  still  he  does  not  walk, 
And  only  says  a  word  or  two, 

Though  hard  he  tries  to  talk. 

But  Fm  sure  he*ll  walk  right  early  now, 

For  he  stands  up  by  a  chair. 
And  steps  oat  britvel;^,  if  mamma 

To  take  his  hand  is  there ; 
And  Pm  sure  he'll  talk,  too,  very  soon, 

For  he  knows  now  all  we  say, 
And  calls  papa,  so  very  plain. 

When  papa  is  away. 

He*s  a  very  cunning  little  rogue : 

Last  evening,  while  at  tea. 
Nurse  brought  him  in,  and  sat  him  down 

In  a  high  chair  close  by  me. 
He  laughed,  and  crowed,  and  clapped  his 
hands. 

And  tried,  just  like  the  rest. 
To  eat  his  bread  and  drink  his  tea — 

And  tried  his  very  best. 

But  his  tea  went  on  the  table-doth, 

And  his  saucer  on  the  floor, 
And  his  spoon  glanced  past  dear  papa's 
head. 

And  struck  against  the  door ; 
And  his  little  hands  flew  up  and  down 

Like  the  swift  wings  of  a  bird ; 
And  he  laughed  and  crowed  in  such  a  way 

As  yoa  have  never  heard. 

I  laughed  till  I  could  eat  no  more, 

And  litUe  WiU  was  wild. 
To  see  the  merry  mishief  shown 

By  such  a  tiny  child. 
Nurse  took  him  out  riffht  quickly. 

And  I  guess  we'll  take  good  care 
How  Mr.  Harry  we  invite 

Again  our  meals  to  share. 

But  he's  not  always  such  a  rogue. 

He  is  not  always  wild. 
But  looks,  and  acts  sometimes,  as  if 

He  were  an  angel-child. 
Oh !  I  wish  that  you  could  see  him. 

On  the  mominig  of  each  day. 


When  papa  reads  the  Bible, 
And  then  kneels  down  to  pray. 

As  mamma  gets  upon  her  knees* 

And  we  kneel  round  her  chair. 
Our  dear  pet-one  drops  softly  down 

To  join  with  us  in  praver. 
He  cannot  say  "  Our  Father," 

Though  very  hard  he  tries. 
And  lifts  with  such  a  gentle  grace 

His  heavenly  little  eyes. 

Our  darling  little  Harry  ! 

He's  loved  the  best  oi  all : 
From  mother's  calm  and  thoughtful  eyi 

rVe  seen  a  tear  to  fall. 
As  sleeping  sweetly  on  her  breast 

The  dear,  dear  child  would  He, 
And  she  has  looked  long  on  his  face ; 

I  know  the  reason  why : 

I've  heard  her  say  to  dear  papa — 

«  This  babe's  so  sweet  and  pure. 
So  all  unlike  an  earth-bom  child. 

He  will  not  live,  I'm  sure." 
But  papa  always  smiles,  and  says, 

<'  That's  just  the  reason  why. 
Of  all  the  dear  ones  {riven  to  as» 

Our  Harry  shoulcC  not  die." 

Papa  is  right — sweet  Harry ! 

He's  just  the  one  to  stay : 
His  ponty  and  innocence 

Will  evil  keep  away. 
If  James  gets  cross,  or  little  Will, 

And  Anna  fretful  grow — 
Bring  Hany  in  the  midst,  and  smiles 

On  all  their  faces  glow. 


A  MAN   OVERBOARD. 

The  following  incident  was  related  to  the 
writer  by  a  veteran  East  India  Captain : 

^  One  day  towards  evening,  as  the  vessel 
was  rimning  above  five  knots  an  hour,  the 
appalling  cry  was  heard  'A  man  cver^ 
hoard  f  Instantly  every  efibrt  was  made  to 
lay  the  ship  to— a  boat  was  lowered,  and  sev- 
eral stout  hands  and  bold  hearts  were  em- 
barked in  her,  and  pulling  astern  with  idl 
their  might,  in  quest  of  their  lost  shipmate 
The  general  concern  and  anxiety  for  his  x^ 
covery  was  greatly  increased,  when  it  was 
found  to  be  Venisj  la  soubriquet  for  Mva- 
nu$)  an  excellent  sailor,  and  a  general  favou- 
rite with  the  ship's  company.  The  chances 
were,  however,  but  slender.  The  ship  had 
made  very  considerable  headway,  before  the 
boat  could  be  got  in  readiness-— the  sea  was 
rougfi,  and  the  shades  of  night  were  already 
gathering  over  the  deep. 

^A  man  was,  however,  sent  aloft  with  a 
glass,  the  moment  the  accident  happened, 
and  the  captain  took  his  place  at  the  stem  of 
the  boat  For  awhile,  me  man  in  the  top 
saw  the  poor  fellow  struggling  in  the  waves  i 
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bat  by  and  by^  lost  sight  of  him,  and  the 
boat  itself  was  rast  dwindling  to  a  speck.  He 
then  called  to  the  captain,  <  They  haven't 
found  him,  sir ;  but  I  am  afraid  it's  no  use  to 
try  any  longer :  I've  lost  sight  of  him  for 
some  time:  they  are  &r  astern,  and  it  is 
growing  dark.^  The  captain  at  last  slowly 
and  reluctantly  gave  the  signal  to  return.  A 
general  sorrow  filled  the  ship. — ^But,  as  the 
boat  came  alongside,  what  was  their  surprise 
and  joy  to  behold  poor  Venis^  drenched  and 
ezhauBted,  but  alive  and  safe  in  the  bottom. 
Just  as  the  boat  was  turning,  in  obedience  to 
the  captain's  orders,  the  suaden  drop  of  a 
wave  nad  discovered  him  to  them,  and  he 
was  thus,  at  the  last  moment,  and  beyond  all 
hope,  rescued  from  a  watery  grave." 

Reader  1  do  you  know  any  poor  souls 
who  have  fallen  overboard^  and  are  strug- 
gling in  the  waves  of  temptation  and  sin  ? 
Hasten  to  their  rescue. 

Reader  I  are  you  yourself  still  floating 
on  the  waves  of  sin  and  misery,  tossed  by 
the  billows  of  tempti\)ion  1  Let  your  eye  be 
towards  the  bark  which  glides  past  you  on 
the  waves,  ready  to  pick  you  up  and  convey 
you  to  the  Ark  of  Safety. 

Christian  Intelligencer, 

UnifBRAIiS— No.  9. 

Feldspar  is  a  hard  stone,  of  different  colors, 
often  very  much  like  quartz ;  but  there  is  al- 
most always  one  way  to  know  it :  it  breaks 
with  flat  and  smooth  sides,  highly  polished, 
like  a  piece  of  window-glass.  The  Germans, 
therefore,  call  it  spar,  because  that  word 
means  a  shining  stone,  and  they  put  feld  to  it, 
which  means  field. 

Composition. — It  contains  alumine,  or  day- 
earth,  with  silex,  and  some  potash. 

Uses. — ^When  it  turns  to  dust,  it  makes 
XK>tter8*  day  of  different  kinds — some  coarse 
and  some  fine.  The  best  is  as  soft  as  soap 
when  wet,  and  as  white  as  snow  after  being 
heated.  Our  plates,  cups,  saucers,  pitchers, 
&C.  are  made  of  fddspar  dust.  The  finest 
pottery  comes  from  France  and  China.  Very 
litde  18  yet  made  in  our  country.  Perhaps 
some  of  the  boys  now  living  will  hereafter 
find  some  of  the  best  day^  and  some  way  to 
make  it  good,  and  beautiful,  and  cheap.  If 
they  do,  they  will  have  business  enough.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  French  supply  the  pal- 
aces of  most  countries  in  the  world  with  beau- 
tiful porcelain,  while  the  English  furnish  cot- 
tages and  houses  with  useful  pottery. 

Feldspar   commonly  scratches  glass  and 


strikes  fire  with  sted,  but  not  as  well  as 
quartz.  Very  handsome  pieces  are  some- 
times found  in  this  city  and  neighborhood, 
transparent  and  flesh-colored:  The  most 
beautiful  is  brought  from  Labrador,  and  is 
deep  blue,  with  rainbow  spots.  In  some  parts 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  other  places, 
varieties  of  the  same  sort  are  found,  but  none 
so  beautiful.  Some  feldspar  is  grained  like 
loaf-sugar,  and  some  finer  still. 

QUESTIONS    ON  QUABTZ. 

What  are  the  external  characters  of  quartz 
— that  is,  its  color,  sbape,  hardness,  lustre, 
durability,  weight,  &c  ?  What  are  its  inter- 
nal characters— that  is,  what  is  it  made  of? 
What  are  its  uses  ? 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Fossil  Remains. — It  is  not  perhaps  gen- 
erally known  that  the  largest  collection  of 
gigantic  animal  remains  ever  discovered  in 
Uie  United  States,  is  now  in  tbe  Patent  Of- 
ficoy  at  Washington.  These  remains  are 
the  property  of  T.  U.  Bryan,  of  Missouri, 
who  in  the  summer  of  1843,  at  great  ex- 
pense and  labor,  had  them  disinterred  from 
an  alluvial  deposite  in  Boston  Co.,  Mo. 
They  must  have  remained,  in  all  probabil- 
ity,  thus  inhumed  centuries  upon  centuries, 
if  not  thousands  of  years. 

Mr.  Bryan  has  petitioned  Congress  to 
purchase  them  for  the  Government,  as  abo- 
riginal memorials  worthy  of  national  pre- 
servation. They  consist  of  bones  and  teeth 
of  the  great  American  elephant,  the  mas- 
todon, megalonix,  and  fossil  horse.  Some 
of  the  animals  to  which  these  bones  be- 
longed, judging  by  analogy,  must  have 
been  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  high,  and 
large  and  long  in  proportion.  These  fossil 
remains,  all  in  perfect  preservation,  have 
been  pronounced  by  scientific  members  of 
the  Asylum  of  Natural  History,  New  York, 
who  have  carefully  examined  them,  not 
only  the  largest  collection,  but  the  most  per- 
fect specimens  of  the  kind  ever  discovered 
in  this  country. — Selected. 

The  Farmer  of  Moont  Vernon. 

Washington  was  passionately  fond  of  agri- 
culture. Its  improvement  was  ever  with  him 
an  object  of  paramount  regard.  "Virginia  can 
boast  of  few  sons  to  whom  her  agriculture 
has  been  more  indebted  ;  few  who  assisted  in 
promoting  her  interests  to  a  greater  extent, 
or  with  the  manifestation  of  a  more  ardent 
and  patronizing  zeal.  The  following  account 
of  his  farming  operations  will  serve  to  ex- 
hibit the  father  or  his  country  (the  man  first 
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in  war,  first  in  peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of 
his  countrymen)  in  the  true  light : 

«*  The  farm  of  Gen.  Washington,  at  Monnt 
Vernon,  contained  ten  thousand  acres  of  land 
in  one  body,  equal  to  fifteen  square  miles.  It 
was  divided  into  farms  of  convenient  size,  at 
the  distance  of  one,  two,  three,  four,  and  five 
miles  from  his  mansion  house.  These  farms 
he  visited  every  day,  in  pleasant  weather,  and 
was  constantly  engaged .  in  making  experi- 
ments for  the  improvement  of  agriculture. 
Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  his  farming  opera- 
tions may  be  formed  from  the  followinff  facts : 
In  1787,  he  had  five  hundred  acres  of  grass, 
sowed  six  hundred  bushels  of  oats,  seven 
hundred  acres  of  wheat,  and  prepared  as 
much  more  for  com,  barley,  potatoes,  beaiMy 
peas,  &c.  and  one  hundred  .and  fifty  acres  in 
turnips.  His  stock  consisted  of  one  hundred 
and  forty  horses,  one  hundred  and  twelve 
cows,  three  hundred  and  thirty-five  working 
oxen,  heifers  and  steers,  and  five  hundred 
sheep.  He  constantly  employed  two  hundred 
and  fiftv  hands,  and  kept  twenty-four  ploughs 
going  durinff  the  whole  year,  when  the  earth 
and  state  o7  the  weather  would  .permit.  In 
1786,  he  slaughtered  one  hundred  and  fifty 
hogs,  weighing  eight  thousand  and  five  hun- 
dred and  ninety  pounds,  for  the  use  of  his 
family,  besides  a  large  amount  of  other  pro- 
visions.— Selected. 

Vbnerabi^  Indian  Chief. — The  Caltarau- 

Sis  (N.  Y.)  Whig,  of  late  date,  mentions  that 
ov.  Blacksnake,  a  Grand  Sachem  of  the  In* 
dian  nation,  was  in  that  place.  He  resides 
on  the  Alleghany  Reservation,  about  twenty 
miles  from  the  village ;  is  the  successor  of 
Com  Planter,  as  chief  of  the  Six  Nations — a 
nephew  of  Joseph  Brant,  and  uncle  of  the 
celebrated  Bed  Jacket.  '  He  was  bom  near 
Cayuga  Lake,  in  1749,  being  now  96  years  of 
age.  He  was  in  the  battles  of  Fort  Stanwix, 
Wyoming,  &c.  and  was  a  warm  friend  of  Gen. 
Washington  during  the  Revolution.  He  was 
in  Washington's  camp  forty  days  at  the  close 
of  the  Revolution — was  appointed  chief  bv 
him,  and  now  wears  suspenaed  from  his  neck 
a  beautiful  silver  medal  presented  to  him  by 
Gen.  Washington,  bearing  date  1796. 

A  Valuable  Memento  of  Washington. — 
A  handsome  gold  snuff-box,  from  the  Earl  of 
Ellenborough,  was  presented  to  Gen.  Wash- 
ington, through  the  hands  of  William  T. 
Law  ;  and  it  is  said  that  Gen.  W.  bequeathed 
it  to  a  near  relation  ;  that  relative  le(^  it  to  a 
lady,  another  near  relative,  who  save  it  to  the 
Colonization  Society.  They  sold  it,  and  it 
was  lately  at  a  jeweller's,  in  the  Howard 
House,  in  New  York. 

The  history  of  the  box  is  this :  When  Mr. 
Thomas  Law  went  to  Virginia  to  be  married 
to  Miss  Eliza  P.  Curtis,  he  carried  with  him 
^    a  very  handsome  gold  box,  purchased  by  Atm- 
)    self,  as  a  present  to  Dr.  Stuart.    Dr.  Stuart 
>    leit  it  to  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Robinson,  and 
she  gave  it  to  the  Colonization  Society.    It 


was,  therefore,  never  nresented  to  Gen.  W. 
by  any  one,  or  ever  in  his  poasession.  Such 
is  the  version  of  the  story  by  one  of  the  fami- 
ly, who  was  a  bridesmaid  on  the  occasioii, 
and  witnessed  the  present  of  the  box  to  Dr. 
Stuart 

[We  return  oar  thanks  to  omr  fiiend,  who 

sent  OS  the  preceding  informaticn.] 

Se^Ctuo^Ya:  or  George  Gneas. 

The  editor  of  the  Cherokee  Advocate 

S'ves  the  following  interesting  account  of  Se- 
no-Ya,  the  distinguished  man  of  that  na- 
tion, who  invented-the  alphabet  of  the  Chero- 
kee language : 

^'Aiier  spending  much  time  and  labor  in 
attempts  to  mature  his  system  of  Arithmetic, 
jn  which  he  made  some  progress,  8e-Qtuo- 
Ya  eventually  gave  it  up  as  impracticable, 
but  adhered  to  his  habits  of  industry,  observa^ 
tion  and  reflectioii.  In  the  public  afiairs  of 
his  nation  generally,  he  never  performed  an 
active  part,  although  constantly  alive  to  the 
happiness  and  prosperity  of  his  people.  Of 
this  fact,  and  of  his  stsong  attachment  to  his 
country,  he  gave  the  strongest  evidence,  in 
1839,  in  his  efforts  to  re-unite  into  one  body 
the  Eastern  and  Western  Cherokees,  and  to 
secure  for  their  Government  the  adoption  of 
their  existing  Constitution.  He  was  presi- 
dent on  the  part  of  the  Western  Cherokees 
met  in  Convention  to  effect  the  first  of  these 
highly  important  measures,  and  was  one  of 
the  framers  and  signers  of  the  other. 

^<  The  Coimcil  of  the  nation,  out  of  respect 
for  his  character,  and  in  consideration  of  his 
great  invention,  have  allowed  him,  for  many 
years,  an  annual  pension.  At  the  last  ses- 
sion of  the  Council  this  pension  was  in- 
creased to  three  hundred  dollars,  to  be  paid 
yearly  to  him  during  his  natural  life,  and  af- 
terwards to  his  wife  in  case  she  shall  survive 
him. 

<'  But  what  has  become  of  this  remarka- 
ble man,  whose  native  genius  has  struck 
light  from  darkness-— conferred  inconceiva- 
ble blessings  upon  his  people,  and  achieved 
for  his  own  name  an  enviable  distinction 
among  those  few  truly  great -names,  with 
which  are  connected  imperishable  honor  I 
Is  he  still  alive,  or  does  nis  venerable  head 
repose  beneath  some  unknown  clod  of  the 
Grand  Prairie  ?  These  are  questions  that 
we  cannot  now  satis&ctorily  answer. 

^^  In  the  summer  of  1842,  influenced  per- 
haps by  a  desire  to  explore  the  Western 
Prairies,  and  become  acquainted  with  his  red 
brethren,  who  roam  there  free  and  untram- 
melled, Se-Cluo-Ya,  having  loaded  several 
pack  horses  with  goods,  visited,  in  company 
with  a  number  of  Cherokees^  the  Comanche 
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[  Radians.  After  remaining  with  them  some 
time,  he  made  his  way  with  a  son  and  two 
or  three  Cherokees,  into  Northern  Mexico, 
towards  Chi-hua-hua,  and  engaged  a  while 
in  teaching  the  Mexicans  his  native  lan- 
guage. 

Since  then  several  reports  concerning  him 
have  reached  his  friends  in  this  country. 
That  which  seems  to  be  the  most  probable, 
when  the  hardships  to  which,  in  nis  wan- 
derings, he  has  been  necessarily  exposed, 
are  remembered,  in  addition  to  his  decrepio 
form  and  the  weight  of  many  years,  is,  that 
this  truly  great  man,  full  of  years  and  of 
honors,  sleeps  the  sleep  of  death,  in  some 
wild  and  unknown  spot,  &r  from  his  wife, 
his  country  and  his  pcojp\e.^-Selecied, 

Education  in  Russia. —  An  English 
paper  states  that  religious  education  is  now 
completely  organized  in  the  Russian  empire. 
There  are  four  districts  of  teaching,  having 
each  their  academy — at  St  JPetersburg, 
Moscow,  Kiew,  and  Kasan.  Under  the 
academics,  there  are  45  seminaries,  173  cir- 
cle and  190  parish  schools.  In  1842,  the 
total  number  of  pupils  was  60,368.  There 
are  in  the  empire  34,415  churches  of  the 
Qreek  creed,  besides  9,059  chapels.  The 
number  of  clergymen  is  117,445.  There 
are  7  metropoutans,  28  archbishops,  28 
bishops,  2,542  ecclesiastical  tribunals.  The 
total  income  of  the  church  consisted,  in  1842, 
of  3,042,754  silver  roubles.  The  number 
of  the  members  of  the  Russo-Greek  church 
is  44,102,195  individuals. — Foreign  paper. 

Prospectus. — ^It  is  proposed  to  publish,  by 
subscription,  '<  The  City  of  the  Dead,  and 
oiHSE  FoBHs"  of  a  miscellaneous  character, 
hymns,  odes,  and*  descriptive  pieces.  Many 
of  them  were  written  under  physical  and 
mental  suffering,  while  seeking  relief  in  the 
contemplation  of  religious  truth,  or  the  works 
of  nature. 

The  book  will  contain  at  least  100  pages, 
18mo,  in  the  best  style  of  typography,  with  a 
handsome  engraving.  Price  60  cents — ^by  An- 
drew Dickinson,  of  Williamsburgh,  L.  I. 


Nautical  Time. — The  Committee  ''of  *he 
New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce  have  re- 
commended that  the  method  of  keeping  log- 
books at  sea  be  changed,  by  using  civil  in- 
stead of  nautical  time.  At  present,  the  time 
used  is  twelve  hours  ahead  of  the  civil  time, 
Sunday  beginning  at  noon  on  Saturday,  and 
so  of  other  days.  This  introduces  ffreat  con- 
fusion whenever  a  comparison  oi  the  two 
modes  of  reckoning  becomes  necessary  ;  and 
as  there  is  no  possible  reason  for  continuing 


this  absurd  practice,  the  committee  urse  its 
abolition,  and  the  ac^option  of  the  ususu  me- 
thod of  reckoning  time.  It  has  been  long 
abolished  in  the  British  Navy. 

S«cejpts* 

From  "  Eftery  Lad^a  Book,'*  a  htth  volume  put  pub» 
Hshed  by  a  Lady  of  Now  York, 

Indian  Milk-Breakfast-Cakes,  —  Pour  boil- 
ing water  into  a  quart  of  yellow  com-meal ; 
stir  it  until  it  is  wet;  then  add  two  weU- 
beaten  eggs,  and  milk  enough  to  make  it  a 
thick  batter;  measure  a  small. teaspoonful  of 
dry  salseratus,  and  dissolve  it  in  warm  water, 
and  put  it  to  the  batter  with  the  same  quan- 
tity of  salt ;  butter  square  tin  pans,  fill  them 
two- thirds  full,  and  bake  in  a  quick  oven ; 
when  done,  cut  it  in  small  squares,  and  serve 
hot. 

Muffins.— 'Hix  two  pounds  of  flour  with  a 

Eint  of  warm  milk,  two  eggs  v^ell  beaten, 
alf  a  spoonful  of  melted  butter,  and  half  a 
^1  of  yeast ;  stir  it  well  together,  and  set  it 
in  a  warm  place  for  two  hours,  then  bake  on 
a  griddle  in  rings  two- thirds  full ;  then,  when 
one  side  is  ^one,  turn  the  other. 

Rice  Paste-Cakes. — Rub  three  ounces  of 
butter  into  half  a  pound  of  rice  flour,  moisten 
it  with  water,  work  it  well,  and  roll  it  out 
thin ;  then  cut  it  in  small  cakes,  and  bake  in 
a  quick  oven. 

Crumvets. — Put  half  a  gill  of  yeast  into  a 
quart  or  warm  milk,  with  a  teaspoonful  of 
salt ;  stir  in  flour  to  make  a  good  batter ;  set 
it  in  a  warm  place  to  rise ;  when  light,  add 
a  cnp  of  melted  butter,  and  bake  as  muflSns. 

Civilization. — A  savage  once  said  to  a 
white  man,  who  reproached  him  with  want- 
ing the  conveniences  of  society,  "  Your 
whole  life  is  spent  in  laboring  for  things  we 
have  learned  to  do  very  well  without.^' 

Selected. 

A  wicked  man  shall  be  considered  as 
dead  while  he  is  alive,  but  a  good  man  lives 
in  the  tomb. 

He  who  has  not  shame,  may  bury  his 
heart. 

Chinese  Dinner  Party. 

A  correspondent  of  the  New  World  de- 
scribes as  follows  a  dinner  party,  given  by  a 
Chinese  merchant,  which  he  attended : 

The  invitation  was  written  on  thin  red 
paper,  in  Chinese,  and  enclosed  in  a  red  «i- 
velope.  When  we.  arrived,  the  host  received 
us  with  much  ceremony,  placing  our  right 
hands  between  his  hanas  and  pressing  them 
closely.  The  host  and  other  ffuests  were 
dressed  in  a  robe  of  rich  purple  silk,  orna- 
mented with  cord,  and  a  cap  surmounted  by 
a  gilt  ball.  Tea  was  brought  to  us  on  the 
verandah,  and  soon  after  we  were  summoned 
to  dinner,  where  we  sat  at  small  tables,  at 
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three  sides,  learinff  the  other  side  clear  for 
the  conreDience  m  the  waiters.  The  first 
course  consisted  of  a  kind  of  soap  in  cups,  to 
taste  which,  a  flat  silver  ladle  was  used. 
This  was  followed  hy  Tsrious  other  dishes — 
such  as  quail  minced,  hird  nests,  sharks'  fins, 
&c.  &c.  interspersed  with  various  kinds  of 
wine.  Most  of  the  dishes  were  quite  liquid, 
and  as  they  were  eaten  with  the  chopsticks, 
it  placed  us  in  much  the  same  condition  as 
the  stork  who  was  invited  to  dine  with  the 
fox. 

The  wine  was  dnmk  from  small  silver  cufNi 
with  two  handles,  and  in  drinking  healths  it 
was  customary  to  show  the  bottom  of  the  cup. 
Three  hours  passed,  and  then  beautiM  flow- 
ers and  fruit,  with  another  kind  of  tea,  were 
set  before  as.  After  this  an  excellent  cup  of 
pecco  was  handed  us,  after  drinking  which 
we  immediately  took  our  leave,  being  attend- 
ed home  by  a  number  of  lantern  bearers«  and 
amid  the  noise  of  crackers  and  sqaibs. 

Fvom  a  Locdoa  Pap«r. 
To  my  Beparlad  Wife. 

Bf  a  Workingman'-JamM  Boyk^  of  Mianehultr, 

0  Harriet,  dear  departed  wife  ! 
Thouffh  ever  prized  by  me, 

1  never  duly  felt  till  now 
How  much  I  owed  to  thee ! 

The  busy  town,  the  quiet  fields, 
Through  which  we  used  to  stray. 

Seem  but  a  dreary  wilderness 
Since  thou  wert  called  away. 

But  most,  when  evening's  stilly  hour 

To  weary  toils  brines  rest, 
I  miss  the  smile  and  pleasant  words 

That  oft  have  made  me  blest ; 
And  Isabel,  our  darling  child. 

While  nestling  on  my  knee, 
Wakes  many  a  thought  of  &ded  joy 

With  prattling  tales  of  thee. 

It  teems,  me  thinks,  but  yesterday , 

Though  twelve  long  years  have  gone. 
When  we  before  the  altar  knelt. 

And  joined  our  hearts  in  one  ! 
When,  caring  not  for  grieft  to  come. 

While  all  around  us  smiled. 
We  reveled  midst  the  jovs  of  spring. 

Gay  as  the  youngest  cnild. 

The  laughmg  spring,with  flow'ry  wreaths. 

Will  come  again  ere  long, 
And  many  a  £;rove  and  bloomy  copse 

Be  rife  with  joyous  song ; 
But  spring  may  spread  her  treasures  rare, 

On  coppice,  hill,  and  tree, 
Since  thou  canst  feel  her  charms  no  more. 

They'll  bloom  in  vain  for  me. 

Oh,  I  am  very  lonely  now ! 

For  though  our  fnends  are  kind» 
And  use  such  eentle  art  to  soothe 

My  dark  and  troubled  mind. 


Yet  stilly  at  best,  they  are  bat 

And  kind  although  they  be« 
I  can't  unlock  my  heart  to  them» 

As  once  I  could  to  thee. 

Oh,  when  1  gaze,  as  oft  I  do^ 

Upon  our  children  dear. 
My  lonely  heart  is  swelling  then. 

With  mineled  mef  and  fear : 
I  think,  as  through  life's  scenes  they  go. 

Beset  wiih  many  a  snare. 
How  much  they'll  need  soch  love  as  thiae» 

Such  kind  and  watchful  care- 
But,  Harriet,  for  those  dear  ones'  sake. 

So  much  beloved  by  thee, 
I'll  try  to  stifle  vain  regrets, 

Thoueh  hard  the  task  may  be. 
I'll  teach  them»  love,  in  virtue's  light 

To  tread  life's  varied  scene — 
To  take  the  path  that  thou  hast  trod. 

To  be  what  thou  hast  been. 


The  Welooma  Moooob* 

Sweet  is  the  hour  that  brings  us  home. 

Where  all  will  spring  to  meet  as ; 
Where  hands  are  striving,  as  we  come, 

To  be  the  first  to  greet  us. 
When  the  world  hath  spent  its  frowns  and 
wrath, 

And  care  been  sorely  pressing, 
*Tis  sweet  to  turn  from  our  roving  path, 

And  find  a  fireside  blessing ; 
Oh, Joyfully  dear  is  the  homeward  track. 

If  we  are  but  sure  of  a  welcome  back. 

What  do  we  reck  on  a  dreary  way, 

Though  lonely  and  benighted. 
If  we  know  there  are  lips  to  chide  our  stay. 

And  eyes  that  will  beam  love-lighted  I 
What  is  the  worth  ofyour  diamond  ray. 

To  the  glance  that  flashes  pleasure. 
When  the  words  that  welcome  back  betray 

We  form  the  heart's  chief  treasure  ? 
Oh,  joyfully  dear  is  our  homeward  track. 

If  we  are  but  sure  of  welcome  back. 
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AN   ANCIENT    ROMAN    GALLEY. 


niB  cut  afbrds  a  pretty  coriect  repie- 
'.  teotalioa  of  one  of  the  large  Qoman  shipe  of 
;  war.  The  ancienta  boill  larger  venela  thui 
'  many  moderns  may  imagine ;  and  although 
they  were  fai  behind  us  iu  the  arts  of  man- 
I  aging  them,  they  accomplished  some  ihin^ 
!  by  means  of  theii  use,  which  may  well  ex- 
!   cite  BfitoDiabmeQt  in  our  minds. 

Thatcelebratedanliquacy  Montfancon has 
recorded  more  beta  and  opinions  on  this 
subject  than  we  have  room  here  to  submit 
I   to  oui  readers.     If  his  splendid  and  volu- 
Mu  work  were  more  common,  we  might 
refer  at  once  to  his  fourth  folio  volume, 
which  i>  filled  with  deacripiioas,  drawings, 
quotations  and  dissenations  rehuing  to  ship- 
building and  navigation  among  the  ancients. 
If  OUT  readers  had  opportunity  to  examine 
certam  antique  drawings  in  Italy,  we  might 
,   direct  their  attention  to  the  column  of  Pho- 
I    C3S  in  Rome,  the  paintings,  i 


lievofl  of  ships  found  in  particular  tombs 
at  Puteoli  nnd  Pompeii,  as  they  have  a  pecu- 
liar interest  when  aeen  on  the  spot 

Some  old  heathen  writers  speak  of  vessels 
as  early  formed  of  osier  twigs,  probably  on 
the  plan  of  the  M'attled  ark  of  the  in&nt  Mo- 
ses. The  leaves  of  the  papyrus,  shells  and 
even  tilths  are  said  to  have  been  used  in 
Egypt;  while  in  India  cane  only.  Some, 
probably  mere  boats,  were  ao  mode  as  to  be 
folded  up.  They  may  have  been  foimad 
like  the  Peruvian  balsas,  of  skina. 

Montfkucon  mentions  diflerent  kinds  of 
timber  used  by  diflerent  nations,  as  well  es 
the  way  of  joining  the  timbers  and  planks, 
the  stuppa,  or  tow  used  for  oakum,  &c.  Ac 

The  Roman  ship  consisted  of  three  parts : 
the  carina  or  hulk,  which  usually  had  three 
decks )  the  prora  or  rostrum,  or  bow,  which 
was  often  ornamented  with  an  image ;  and 
the  puppis  or  stem.     Their  shipa  were  of 
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two  kbcb:  for  bnrtljen  and  war.  ,  They 
were  also  named  long  and  round,  with  re- 
gard to  their  shape.  Long  vessels  were  of 
three  sorts:  lignt,  heavy,  and  medium. 
War  vessels  were  of  the  ught  sort,  and  dis- 
tinguished by  the  numbers  of  oars,  as  some 
have  thought,  or  by  the  number  of  ranges 
or  banks,  of  oars,  as  most  probable.  Some 
were  called  biremes,  (literally  two  oars^) 
others  triremes,  {three  oarsy)  &c. 

The  cut  represents  a  galley  with  three 
banks  of  oars,  the  openings  through  which 
they  are  thrust  being  seen,  and  all  of  them 
shown  as  dipped  into  the  water.  The  lar- 
ger oars,  or  sweeps,  at  the  stern,  served 
as  rudders  for  steering.  The  mast  is 
short,  the  sails  but  two,  and  small,  without 
the  advantage  of  that  variety  and  amount 
of  canvass  which  render  our  vessels  so  su- 
perior in  velocity  and  the  means  of  manage- 
ment Of  course  the  ropes  were  few  and 
simple.  The  oars  were  all  large,  but  some 
writers  have  thought  those  of  the  upper 
ranks  much  the  longest.  The  ranks,  how- 
ever, are  by  others  thought  not  to  have  been 
exactly  over  each  other,  as  that  would  often 
have  caused  insurmountable  difficulties,  es- 
pecially in  such  vessels  as  one  built  by  Pto- 
lomy  Philopater,  which  had  forty  banks  of 
oars,  and  the  immense  one  constructed  in 
Sicily  by  Archimides,  for  Hiero,  king  of 
Syracuse.  After  the  time  of  Agustus,  it  ap- 
pears that  no  vessels .  beyond  the  triremes 
were  ever  used ;  and  some  of  the  later  wri- 
ters never  saw  one  as  large  as  these. 

The  rostrum,  or  bow,  of  a  war  galley 
was  usually  armed  with  a  sharp  iron  instru- 
ment, somewhat  resembling  that  in  the  print, 
tor  the  purpose  of  sinking  or  injuring  an 
enemy *s  vessel.  Ramparts  and  towers  were 
sometimes  built  on  the  deck  ;  and  catapultas 
and  baUering  rams  were  used  as  on  land. 
Pictures  were  sometimes  painted  on  differ- 
ent parts,  and  standards  raised  bearing  na- 
tional emblems. 

Perhaps  if  wo  should  say  that  one  of  the 
most  wonderful  allegories  in  the  world  re- 
lates to  an  ancient  galley,  few  of  our  readers 
would  know  where  to  look  for  it.  Among 
old  writers  may  be  found  a  formal  and 
lengthened  description  of  a  celebrated  city, 
once  the  mistress  of  the  sea,  and  the  admi- 
ration of  the  nations,  who  in  I'arious  modes 
held  intercourse  with  it.  By  a  bold  poeti- 
cal conception,  she  is  not  in  terms  compared 
with  a  ship,  but  is  introduced  as  one  floating 
on  the  main,  constructed  of  the  most  durable 
and  costly  materials,  freighted  with  a  variety 


of  articles^  and  manned  with  a  ccsnpany 
composed  of  many  tribes  of  men  unknown 
to  modern  history.  These  are  enumerated 
with  a  familiarity  which  shows  that  the  wri- 
ter possessed  an  extensive  range  of  geo- 
graphical knowledge,  as  well  as  a  minute 
acquaintance  with  the  condition  and  afiairs 
of  the  busy  world  in  his  time,  together  with 
great  poetical  skill,  as  he  kept  up  his  origi- 
nal conception  with  strict  propriety,  and  ob- 
served a  due  order  in  the  enumeration  of 
his  topics,  in  the  number  of  words  allotted 
to  each,  and  in  the  recapitulation  of  all 
after  having  once  passed  through  the  list  of 
them. 

We  find,  in  the  course  of  the  poem,  differ- 
ent conditions  of  a  great  city,  strongly  repre- 
sented under  the  different  aspects  of  a  ship 
on  the  waters — ^now  as  sailing  proudly  be- 
fore the  wind,  then  as  assailed  by  the  waves 
and  tempests,  and  lastly  as  cast  upon  the 
rocks  and  sunk  in  the  sea,  while  the  shores 
are  crowded  by  miiltitudes  of  men,  terrified 
or  ruined  by  the  awful  wreck.  And  the 
effect  and  importance  of  this  wonderful  com- 
position are  exceedingly  heightened  by  the 
fact  that,  under  such  a  similitude,  a  divine 
inspiration  foretold  the  fate  of  the  city  al- 
luded to,  which  has  long  since  been  accom- 
plished in  a  manner  most  aptly  so  described. 

Ere  this,  no  doubt,  many  of  our  readers 
must  have  discovered  the  subject  of  this  de- 
scription, and  recurred  in  memory  to  the 
splendid  allegory  commencing  with  the  27th 
chapter  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  and  extend- 
ing through  it.  We  will  only  add  here, 
that,  if  they  admire  the  composition  as  much 
as  we  do,  they  will  feel  no  objection  at  being 
reminded  of  it,  or  of  hearing  an  eulogium 
pronounced  upon  it,  how  much  soever  it 
may  fall  short  of  the  merits  of  the  poem ; 
and  that  we  shall  be  happy  to  hear  from 
them  on  any  of  the  curious  questions  which 
naturally  arise  concerning  some  of  the  coun- 
tries, places  and  people  mentioned  so  famil- 
iarly by  the  prophet. 


That  day  in  which  a  man  neither  does  some 
good  action,  nor  acquires  some  usefol  know- 
ledge, should  not  be,  if  possible,  numbered  in 
the  days  of  our  life. 
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Greece  in  1844  ;  or*  A  Qreek^s  Return  to  hU 
Native  Land — a  narrative,  edited  by  Theo- 
DOKG  DwiaBTy  Jk. 

Chapter  II. 

Improred  '•  Travellers'  Guide-books." — ^De- 

Sarture  from  Marseilles. — Voyage  in  the  Me- 
iterxaoean  and  Archipelago. — An  Intelligent 
Greek  Pilot. — Syria^—^eeliDgs  on  approach- 
ing Athens. 

Whoever  proposes  to  proceed  on  a  tour 
from  En^and  or  France,  in  any  direction,  will 
easily  find,  not  only  lines  of  different  vehicles 
prepared,  both  by  land  and  by  water,  bat 
Dooks  containing  full  and  correct  accounts  of 
what  he  is  to  see,  and  directions  for  his 
coarse  and  conduct,  his  preparations  and  ar- 
rangements. This  has  long  been  the  fact,  to 
a  certain  extent,  and  on  particular  routes; 
and,  for  the  countries  most  visited  by  travel- 
lers, within  three  or  four  years,  some  large 
and  valuable  additions  have  been  made  to  the 
class  c^  books  known  by  the  general  name  of 
Travellers'  Guides,  in  a  series  of  volumes  of 
larger  size  and  more  extensive  scope,  entitled, 
for  distinction's  sake  we  presume,  '*  Hand- 
books for  Tourists."  These  have  been  pub- 
lished successively,  ending  with  ihe  *'  Hand- 
book for  Tourists  in  the  East," — the  work 
best  adapted  to  those  travelling  in  the  direc- 
tion in  which  I  was  bound,  but  embracing 
countries  far  beyond  my  reach  :  Egypt,  Syria, 
and  Turkey. 

Tbis  volume  conlains  nearly  4U0  pages,  and 
comprehends  a  large  amount  of  information 
for  travellers  in  all  those  countries,  wiih  mi- 
nute hints  on  habits,  manners  and  climates, 
routes  and  tours  proper  to  be  undertaken  at 
particular  seasons,  &c.  &c.  well  fitting  it  for 
a  reading  book  at  home,  especially  to  one  who 
has  been  over  the  ground,  and  wishes  to  re- 
fresh his  memory  in  subsequent  years.  This 
volume  affords  evidence  calculated  to  ^ratify 
a  Greek,  of  the  attention  which  the  Morea, 
the  islands  and  the  continental  regions  now 
receive  from  men  of  intelligence  and  learning ; 
and  it  is  but  just  to  acknowledge,  in  this 
place,  such  obligations  as  are  due  to  it  for 
some  of  the  local  information  embodied  in 
the  succeeding  pages.  For  distances,  dimen- 
sioos  of  buildings,  and  some  historical  dates, 
it  has  been  found  convenient  to  refer  to  ihat 
volume,  in  which  much  more  such  matter  is 
arranged  in  tables,  or  other  systematic  form. 

I  left  Marseilles  on  Friday,  the  Ist  of  De- 
cember, 1843,  in  a  French  steamboat,  on  mv 
way  to  Greece.  We  left  the  city  at  six  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  and,  without  meeting  with 
anything  remarkable  on  the  way,  arrived  at 
Genoa  at  twelve  oo  Saturday  night.  Instead 
of  the  stillness  commonly  to  be  expected  at 
night,  all  the  bells  in  the  city  seemed  to  ring, 
aifd  (hat  incessantly.  The  only  varieiy  was 
made  by  their  chiming,  every  quarter  or  half 
hour,  in  a  regular,  musical  manner.  There 
we  were  deiamed  through  Sunday,  and  until 


a  late  hour  on  Monday,  by  discharging  part 
of  our  cargo  and  taking  in  more,  so  ihat  we 
were  not  able  to  leave  t-he  port  until  about 
six  o'clock,  when  we  steered  for  Leghorn. 
We  were  sixteen  or  eighteen  hours  on  the 
way,  and  there  stopped,  with  the  expectation 
of  a  long  stay,  which  in  fact  we  realised — it 
being  ten  days  before  the  steamboat  for  Malta 
was  ready  to  proceed  on  her  voyage. 

I  had,  of  course,  abundant  opportunity  to 
see  as  much  of  Leghorn  as  I  desired — there 
being  but  few  objects  there  to  claim  particu- 
lar attention.  Pisa  being  near,  and  present- 
ing more  attractions,  I  availed  myself,  with 
pleasure,  of  an  opportunity  offered  to  accom- 
pany a  small  party  of  fellow-travellers  to  that 
beautiful  and  interesting  place.  The  fine  pal- 
aces and  streets  I  admired ;  and  the  celebra- 
ted Cathedral,  Baptistry,  Campo  Santo,  and 
Leaning  Tower,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe, 
though  1  visited  them  all,  and  mounted  to 
the  top  of  the  last.  They  have  been  seen  bv 
ail  travellers  in  Italy,  and  described  by  all 
tourists. 

From  Leghorn  I  sailed  in  the  Malta  steam- 
boat, touching  at  Civita  Vecchia,  but  with- 
out going  on  shore.  About  24  hours  more 
brought  us  into  the  harbor  of  Naples,  where 
we  were  indeed  allowed  to  land,  but  had  no 
permission  to  go  about  the  city,  because  our 
passports  had  not  been  vi&eed  for  that  par^ 
pose.  Sub  milling,  therefore,  to  the  incon- 
venient and  vexatious  system  of  caution  and 
suspicion  which  embarrasses  the  traveller  at 
every  step  on  the  continent,  we  had  to  con- 
tent ourselves  without  seeing  one  of  the  lar- 
gest and  most  beautiful  cities  of  Europe,  after 
we  had  actually  set  foot  in  it. 

A  navigation  of  three  days  brought  us  to 
Malta.  That  singular  and  interestmg  little 
island  I  had  rather  more  opportutnity  lo  see. 
There  we  left  the  French  steamer,  and  had  to 
wait  a  day  for  an  English  one  to  take  us  to 
Athens.  I  inspected  the  harbors,  climbed  the 
heights,  visited  the  so-called  St.  Paul's  Cave^ 
and  heard  the  childish  stories  repeated,  of  the 
miraculous  growth  of  its  chalk  rocks,  to  re- 
place every  fragment  removed,  and  brought 
away  some  of  the  large  petrified  sharks'  teeth 
which  abound  there,  and  which  are  called  the 
**  tongues  of  St.  Paul."  They  exactly  resem^ 
ble  those  found  in  the  marl-beds  of  New- 
Jersey. 

Our  short  visit  at  Malta  being  terminated, 
we  were  soon  on  board  a  steamer,  and  again 
under  way.  My  attention  was  attracted  by 
the  pilot,  an  old  man,  of  intelligent  aspect,  to 
whose  skill  and  watchful  care  the  steamboat 
and  all  it  contained  were  now  committed.  He 
was  to  guide  us  through  the  interesting,  but 
often  dangerous  Archipelago,  where  lay  our 
course,  lie  appeared  fully  qualified  for  his 
task ;  and  I  soon  found  that  he  had  been  fa- 
miliar with  the  passages,  coasts  and  islands 
from  early  life.  With  great  pleasure  I  dis- 
covered that  he  was  also  a  Greek  ;  and,  as  he 
was  fond  of  conversing,  and  there  were  but 
few  other   persons   on   board  able  to  speak 
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Greek,  we  soon  imgaged  in  a  long  and  ani- 
mated colloquy,  in  which,  howerer,  he  had 
much  the  greater  part  to  perform. 

Of  all  the  men  I  ever  saw,  I  think  I  may 
safely  say  that  my  new  acquaintance,  consid- 
ering his  education,  was  the  most  accom- 
plished in  conversation.  Perhaps  the  peculiar 
circumstances  may  hare  influenced  my  judg- 
ment more  than  I  am  aware.  I  was  a  stran- 
ger to  every  other  person  on  hoard,  and  amid 
scenes  before  unknown,  except  through  books. 
My  feelings  were  strongly  excited  on  every- 
thing connected  with  my  country  and  my 
countrymen,  and  in  him  1  found  a  warm- 
hearted, intelligent,  and  obliging  friend,  ready' 
to  sympathize  with  and  to  assist  me  in  ob- 
taimng  the  information  I  greatly  desired  on  a 
thousand  local  topics  then  of  great  interest 
and  value  in  my  eyes. 

My  new  friend  was  a  native  of  the  island 
of  Ipsara,  so  celebrated  in  the  late  war  with 
the  Turks,  through  the  nautical  skill,  patriot- 
ism and  active  services  of  its  inhabitants,  as 
well  as  the  dreadful  slaughter  and  devasta- 
tion of  which  it  was  made  the  scene  by  the 
enemy.  Like  many  of  his  countrymen,  who 
survived  that  dreadful  blow  unconquered  in 
spirit,  he  prosecuted  the  war  with  redoubled 
seal  to  its  close ;  and,  on  the  establishment 
of  peace,  still  found  active  employment  on 
his  favorite  element.  In  the  course  of  many 
years  of  navigation  among  the  islands  of 
Greece,  he  doubtless  must  have  fallen  in  com- 
pany with  many  persons,  natives  and  foreign- 
ers, well  read  in  ancient  history;  for  he  kept 
me  engrossed  for  many  hours,  during  our  pas- 
sage to  8yra,  with  endless- facts  and  anec- 
dotes relating  to  the  islands  and  shores  among 
which  we  were  steering.  Had  any  person 
judged  merely  from  what  he  heard  of  his  his- 
torical narratives  and  allusions,  he  must,  I 
think,  have  taken  him,  without  a  question, 
for  a  well  read  man,  long  familiar  with  books 
and  charts,  ancient  and  modem.  Especiallv 
was  his  language  calculated  to  make  sucn 
an  impression ;  for,  with  all  his  rapidity  of 
utterance,  the  variety  of  topics  he  introduced, 
and  the  long  continuance  of  his  discourse,  he 
never  seemed  to  be  at  a  loss,  even  for  an  in- 
stant, for  the  most  appropriate  expression, 
while  he  now  and  then  uttered  a  word  or 
phrase  such  as  I  had  never  supposed  tb  be 
ibund  in  the  language  of  our  people  at  the 
present  day. 

Here  I  choose  to  remark,  that  I  am  not  a 
scholar.  I  have  no  claim  to  a  thprough  know- 
ledge of  ancient  Greek.  My  early  education 
in  scenes  of  war,  and  my  later  occupations  in 
a  far  foreign  land,  denied  me  such  opportuni- 
ties as  my  parents  and  myself  would  have 
prized.  Yet  I  am  not  altogether  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  ancient  language  or  literature  of 
the  nation  from  which  I  have  descended ; 
and  my  knowledge  of  our  modem  ton|^ue,  as 
spoken  in  my  childhood  and  before  the  im- 
pulse of  national  independence  had  been  felt, 
prepared  me  to  perceive  and  to  be  struck  with 
such  an  exalted  strain  of  language  as  flowed 


from  my  new  friend.  I  was  fille4  with  ph 
ure,  indeed  I  may  say  with  admiration,  at 
once  by  his  learning  and  his  elegant  dictioQ ; 
and  could  I,  in  any  <  manner,  lay  before  thm 
reader  a  just  specimen  of  his  discourse,  no 
one,  I  am  sure,  would  wonder  at  the  effect  it 
produced  on  my  mind. 

The  passage  from  Svra  was  neither  Teiy 
short  nor  much  favored  oy  the  weather ;  yet, 
as  may  be  supposed,  the  approach  to  the  an- 
cient capital,  so  celebrated  and  so  connected 
with  a  thousand  important  events  in  history, 
might  well  have  interested  me,  as  it  nerer 
fails  to  excite  strong  emotions  in  every  intel- 
ligent visiter,  even  from  the  remotest  parta  of 
the  world.  To  these  were  added,  in  my  own 
case,  the  tender  recollections  of  fond  pa^ 
rents  and  a  circle  of  affectionate  brothers  and 
sisters,  from  whom  I  had  been  separated  erer 
since  my  childhood,  but  whose  attachment 
had  been  preserved  undiminished  by  time  and 
distance.  I  was  now  to  see  them  again. 
They  had  had  notice  of  my  intention  to  visit 
them,  but  not  so  soon,  and  could  not  have  re- 
ceived any  intimation  of  my  approach.  They 
had  every  reason  to  suppose  me  still  in 
France,  and  not  likely  to  take  my  departore 
without  giving  them  some  waminff. 

The  sky  was  dark,  and  the  deck  by  no 
means  attractive.  My  fellow-travellers  grad- 
ually betook  themselves  to  their  calHns,  re- 
tired to  rest,  and  left  me  alone ;  but  my  feel- 
ings would  not  allow  me  to  think  of  repose, 
and  I  spent  a  great  part  of  the  night  in  walk- 
ing up  and  down,  engrossed,  by  tunis»  with 
the  review  of  long  past  scenes  at  home,  and 
the  anticipation  of  the  joyfiil  meeting  that 
awaited  me  on  the  morrow.  The  vessS  pro- 
ceeded, with  nothing  to  change  the  aspect 
of  things  around ;  and  at  length  I  went  b^ 
low,  somewhat  exhausted  by  long  waking 
and  the  excitement  of  my  mind,  and  threw 
myself  into  my  berth,  intending  to  allow  my- 
self but  a  few  minutes  of  rest,  to  return  to  my 
post,  and  to  watch  for  day  and  the  first  glimpse 
of  the  sbore.  How  long  I  remained  there,  I 
cannot  exactly  tell;  but,  when  I  awoke,  I 
found  the  vessel  seemed  to  be  at  rest — no  mo- 
tion was  to  be  felt,  no  sound  was  to  be  heard ; 
and,  hastening  to  the  deck,  I  found  she  was 
at  anchor  a  short  distance  from  a  hilly  shore, 
not  one  of  my  late  companions  to  be  seen, 
and  hardly  a  man  left  on  board  to  answer  one 
of  my  questions.  My  fatigue  and  anxiety 
had  thrown  me  into  so  long  and  profonnd  a 
sleep,  that  I  had  remained  msensible  to  all 
the  bustle  of  arrival,  and  the  departure  of  the 
passengers  with  their  baggage. 

Here  I  was,  at  length,  safe  once  more  in 
my  own  country,  although  in  a  portion  of  it 
far  distant,  and  greatly  differing  from  that 
which  I  had  before  known.  Here  was  Uie 
ancient  and  celebrated  Pirceus,  the  famous 
harbor  of  Athens,  the  scene  of  many  a  great 
event  in  the  history  of  Greece.  Close  at 
hand,  on  the  right  and  left,  were  mountains 
of  considerable  elevation,  rising  almost  from 
the  very  water's  edge,  while  more  distant 
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elevations  virere  seen  beyond  ihe  gidf  which 
we  had  crossed,  forming  the  north-eastera 
extremity  of  the  Peloponesiis.  Jast  in  front, 
in  what  I  knew  must  be  the  direction  of 
Athens, « hill  rose  to  a  sufficient  height  to 
cut  off  the  yiew  of  everything  beyond,  and 
disappoint  me  of  my  wish  to  behold  it ;  yet 
the  scencfy  was  so  grand,  and  the  pare  skv 
so  beautiful,  that  the  impression  on  my  feel- 
ings waft  strong  and  agreeable,  and  well  ac* 
ccfdant  with  the  veneration  which  a  vicinity 
so  celebrated  is  calculated  to  inspire. 

The  haitbor  is  stilt  called  by  its  ancient 
name,  fiild  th^  scene  of  many  an  interesting 
event  in  andent  and  modem  history  may  be 
traced  out  with  certainty ;  for,  in  the  course 
of  the  late  war,  this  was  repeatedlv  a  theatre 
of  conflict,  and  more  frequently  still  crowded 
with  wretched  fugitives  from  Turkish  bar- 
barity. 60  the  hills  in  front,  Turks  and 
Greeks  have  in  turn  been  fortified  and  at- 
tacked; here  lay  the  Greek  vessels  with 
Church  and  Cochran ;  and  over  those  waters, 
and  itoog  that  shore  towards  Corinth,  used  to 
pass  Athenian  widows  and  orphans,  driven 
from  their  homes,  often  with  noses,  ears  and 
hands  cut  off  by  their  barbarous  enemy. 

At  first  I  apprehended  a  long  and  irksome 
delay ;  for  I  saw  no  way  of  getting  to  the 
land — much  less  of  finding  a  vehicle  to  con- 
vey me  and  mv  trunks  to  the  city.  Carria* 
ges  had  come  down  from  Athens,  as  is  now 
the  custom,  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  steam- 
boat, being  provided  by  the  keepers  of  the 
principal  hotels,  and  had  departed  some  time 
Defore,  with  loads  of  new  comers  and  their 
effects.  I  soon  discovered  a  small  vehicle 
near  the  shore,  and  among  a  cluster  of  build- 
ings, which  were  the  only  habitations  in 
si^t;  and  this,  I  was  glad  to  learn,  was 
rttdy  to  transport  me  without  delay.  I  was 
soon  piit  on  shore  in  a  boat,  and  on  my  way 
towards  my  journey's  end.  The  carriage  was 
much  of  the  shape  and  capacity  of  an  Ameri- 
can cab,  and  the  horse  travelled  at  a  brisk 
rate.  The  driver  was  a  Frenchman,  connect- 
ed with  one  of  the  foreign  hotels  in  Athens, 
of  which  I  had  not  yet  been  able  to  obtain  a 
aiiiffle  glimpse,  although  within  a  quarter  of 
aiTnours  ride  of  it. 

After  passing  the  hill,  we  soon  reached  a 
place  where  traces  of  the  ancient  walls  are 
Fisible  on  both  sides  of  the  road,  and  which 
formerly  extended  from  the  shore  to  the  city. 
They  are  almost  entirely  destroyed,  but  the 
ioundatioos  appear  in  different  places  all 
alon^  the  vray,  and  in  some  parts  extend  for 
coDsiderahle  distances.  The  stones  are  large 
and  well  laid,  so  that  the  work  must  have 
been  of  sufficient  strength  to  secure  the  com- 
mimication  between  the  metropolis  and  the 
port  against  an  enemy. 

But  ere  long  a  view  of  the  country  opened 
upon  me,  and  I  found  myself  far  advanced 
between  ridges  of  bold  mountains,  rapidly 
movinff  alonff  the  plain  at  their  feet,  with 
several  small,  abrupt  hills  before  me,  rising 
almost  perpendicularly  from  the  valley — one 
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crowned  with  a  splendid  colonnade  of  white 
marble,  its  side  a  dark  precipice  of  inaccessi- 
ble rock,  and  at  its  base  a  large  city,  cluster- 
in|^  up  to  its  very  foot.  It  was  impossible  to 
mistake  the  famous  Aoropolisof  Athens,  with 
that  noblest  and  purest  specimen  of  architec- 
tural taste  in  the  world,  the  Parthenon  ;  the 
neighbormg  hills  and  more  distant  mountains, 
forming  a  scene  not  less  megesiic  io  the  eye 
than  celebrated  in  the  history  of  a^es  past« 

The  Parthenon,  from  the  first  distant  view 
the  traveller  obtains  of  it,  to  the  mos^  close 
and  minute  e^mination  be  gives  when  he 
traverses  it  at  leisure  and  ascends  to  its  sum- 
mit, cannot  fail  to  strike  his  miod  with  reve- 
rence and  delight.  The  gracefulness  of  its 
proportions  is  so  much  the  more  pleasing  to 
the  eye  on  account  of  its  simplicity  and  ab- 
sence of  trifling  ornament,  and  is  the  first  and 
the  last  impression  that  it  produces.  And 
how  greatly  is  the  beauty  of  form  and  sym- 
metnr  enhanced  by  the  snowy  whiteness  of 
the  Parian  marble  of  which  it  is  constructed, 
and  by  the  contrast  with  the  dark  and  pre- 
cipitous rock  which  supports  it !  The  lofty 
elevation  and  conspicuous  situation  of  this 
master-piece  of  art  give  it  advantages  supe- 
rior to  any  other  edifice  in  the  worQ — while 
the  neighboring  scenery  is  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  set  off  its  beauties,  by  contrast,  from  al- 
most every  possible  point  of  view.    . 

But,  as  I  approached  the  city,  I  had  to  re- 
cal  the  fact  that  I  was  a  stranger  in  it,  and 
should  need  assistsnce  in  finding  out  the  resi- 
dence of  my  friends.  I  was  at  first  at  a  loss 
to  determine  what  course  to  take ;  but  it  oo* 
curred  to  me  that  anybody  could  direct  me 
to  the  Ametican  missionary,  Mr.  Hill,  and 
from  him  I  might  learn  the  residence  oi  my 
father. 


A  Wire  Aiueduet* 

A  Mr.  Roebling  is  engaged  at  Piusburg,  in 
constructing  a  wire  aqueduct  across  the  Alle- 
gheny. The  Pittsburg  Chronicle  gives  the 
following  account  of  it : 

**  The  suspension  ropes,  which  ex&snd  from 
pier  to  pier,  in  the  form  of  an  inverted  arch, 
are  to  eonsist  of  seven  stmnds  of  wire,  each 
strand  being  about  three  inches  in  diameter. 
Four  of  these  strands  are  already  finished 
across  the  entire  length  of  the  structure,  and 
the  fiAh  will  be  completed  to^av.  The  ropes 
will  then  be  wrapped  in  annealed  wire,  (m. 
14,)  which  will  render  it  one  solid  mass,  and 
as  each  individual  wire  is  varnished  before 
it  is  pm  across,  ^d  as  the  whole  will  be 
painted  when  finished  and  wrapped,  it  will  be 
impervious  to  water,  and  consequently  not 
liable  to  be  weakened  or  impaired  by  the 
weather.  On  these  two  immense  wire  rope» 
the  structure  is  to  be  suspended.  But  this  is 
not  the  only  reliance  for  strength.  The  trimk 
IS  to  be  constructed  from  pier  to  pier — the  sides 
being  of  solid  lattice  work — that  is,  strong 
beams  placed  in  this  form — XXX.  The  beams 
are  to  be  placed  contiguous  to  each  other,  for 
greater  strength,  so  that,  when  finished,  the 
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trunk  alone,  without  the  wire  ropes,  will  be 
a  finn  and  strong  structure,  capable  not  only 
of  9U8taining  its  own  weight,  but  also  of  bear- 
^  ink  jp  as  much  additional  work  as  a  lattice 
'^  work  bridge  would  do.  In  effect  the  trunk  is 
a  lattice  work  bridge  without  arches,  like 
those  across  the  Beaver  river.  The  rope8 
being  suspended  across  strong  sione  towers 
placed  upon  the  piers,  are,  in  fact,  inv€rted 
arches,  capable  of  sustaining  more  than  dou- 
ble the  additional  weight  which  the  letting  m 
of  the  water  would  place  upon  the  trunk. 
The  trunk  itself  is  an  independent,  strong  and 
immovable  structure ;  so  that,  when  finished, 
the  aqueduct  will  not  be  liable  to  be  moved, 
either  from  the  swell  of  water  or  the  eflfecl  of 

storms. 

The  wires  are  carried  across  the  river  from 
one  pier  to  another  by  a  wheel,  which  trav- 
erses  the  whole  distance  upon  ropes,  unbind- 
ing the  wire  from  the  reels  as  it  goes.  The 
ropes  are  moved  by  a  horse  power. 

The  splices  of  the  wire  are  made  by  pla- 
cing the  two  ends  together  and  winding  them 
with  fine  annealed  wire,  and.  it  is  done  so 
strongly,  that  sufficient  force  will  break  the 
wire,  but  will  not  aff*ect  the  splice.  We  saw 
this  satisfactorily  tested. 

When  finished,  the  large  ropes  are  to  be 
wrapped  by  machinery— the  invention,  we  be- 
lieve, of  Mr.  Roebling  himself,  which  will 
enable  him  to  do  it  efficiently  and  expedi- 
tiously. Labor  and  energy  on  the  part  of  the 
contractor  have  done  everything  in  his  power 
to  have  the  acqueduct  finished  bv  the  first  of 
April;  and,  if  it  is  not  completed  by  that  time, 
which  is  doubtful,  as  the  whole  trunk  is  yet 
to  be  put  up,  he  is  confident  of  being  able  to 
do  it  within  a  short  time  after. 


The  Old  Seamaiis 

You  ask  me  why  my  eyes  are  bent 

So  darkly  on  the  sea. 
While  others  watch  the  azure  hilla 

That  lengthen  on  our  lee  ? 

The  azure  hills — they  soothe  the  sight 

That  fails  along  the  foam ; 
And  those  may  hail  their  nearing  height, 

Who  there  have  hope  or  home. 

But  I  a  loveless  path  have  trod-^ 

A  beacon  less  career ; 
My  hope  hath  long  been  all  .with  Grod, 

And  all  my  home  is— *here 

The  deep  by  dav,  the  heaven  by  night. 
Roll  onward, 'swift  and  dark; 

Nor  leave  my  soul  the  dove*s  delight, 
Of  olive-branch  or  ark. 

For  more  than  gale,  or  gulf,  or  sand, 
IVe  proved  that  there  may  be 

Worse  treachery  on  the  steadfast  land 
Than  variable  sea : 

A  danger  worse  than  bay  or  beach — 
A  falsehood  more  unkind — 


The  treachery  of  an  un^[ovemed  speech* 
And  an  ongovemed  mmd : 

The  treachery  of  the  deadly  mart^ 
Whtfe  human  souls  are  sold ; 

The  treachery  of  the  hollow  heart. 
That  crumbles  as  we  hold. 

Those  holy  hills  and  quiet  lakes — 

Ah !  wherefore  should  I  find 
This  weary  fever-fit,  that  shakes  • 

Their  image  in  my  mind. 

The  memory  of  a  streamlet's  din 
Through  meadows  dalsy-drest— - 

Another  might  be  glad  therein. 
But  yet  I  cannot  rest. 

I  cannot  rest,  unless  it  be 
Beneath  the  church-yard  yew ; 

But  God,  I  think,  hath  yet  tor  me 
More  earthly  work  to  do. 

And  therefore,  with  a  quiet  will, 

I  breathe  the  Ocean  air. 
And  bless  the  voice  that  calls  me  still 

To  wander  and  to  bear* 

Let  others  seek  their  native  sod. 
Who  there  have  hearts  to  cheer ; 

My  soul  hath  long  been  given  to  God* 
And  all  my  home  is — here. 

Selected. 


BOOK  BINDING. 


FVom  Sean*  Magaaitf  of  Vsefkd  KncuiMg: 

It  must  be  obvious  to  all  who  reflect,  that 
a  book  is  printed  in  large  sheets,  that  these 
sheets  must  be  separately  folded  and  then 
connected  together,  before  they  can  assume 
the  form  of  a  book.  Each  sheet  has  at  the 
bottom  of  the  first  page  a  letter,  figure,  <» 
other  symbolj'oalled  a  "  signature,"  intended 
to  assist  in  arranging  sheets  properly  in  the 
volume. 

A  heap  of  sheets  passes  to  the  hands  of 
the  folders^  who  are,  we  believe,  almost  in- 
variably females.  Each  folder  sits  before  a 
flat  table  or  bench,  on  w^ich  she  spreads  out 
the  sheets  in  succession.  In  her  right  hand 
she  holds  a  small  ivory  or  bone  folding- 
knife,  with  which  she  flattens  the  foldings  of 
the  sheet 

Supposing  a  group  of  signature  A  to  be 
thus  folded,  another  of  signature  B,  and 
others  to  the  extent  required  for  the  voliune, 
these  will  have  to  be  "  gathered"  into  vol- 
umes at  the  next  process. 

The  "  collater"  now  takes  the  group  of 
sheets  in  hand  and  examines  them  to  see  that 
they  occur  in  proper  order,  that  no  dupli- 
cates occur,  shat  no  sheet  is  wanting,  that 
the  folding  is  correct,  ^c. 

When  the  book  of  loose  sheets  has  been 
thus  made  up,   the  shrds  are   beaten    or 
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Cssed,  according  as  the  work  ia  to  be  "  in 
rda"  or  "  bound."  Until  recent  times 
tlie  sheets  were  separated  into  small  groups, 
called  "sections"  or  "  bealincs,"  «iid  beaten 
with  a  heavy  hammer  till  greatly  com- 
pressed ;  but  modem  iorention  bns  marked 
out  a  much  more  effective  mode  of  proceed- 
ing. Independent  of  the  saving  of  time 
and  of  muscular  exertion,  the  rolling-press 
is  found  to  be  more  efficacious  than  the  ham- 


mer in  producing  less  "  set-offj"  or  transfer- 
ence of  ink  from  one  page  to  another. 

The  sewer  now  sews  the  sheets  to  Blringa 
fit  bands  at  the  back  ;  but  if  the  strings  are 
to  bo  rendered  invisible,  a  saw-maik  ia  made 
for  the  reception  of  each.  The  group  of 
sheets  is  Uxed  lightly  in  a  prcsf,  wiih  the 
back  edges  uppermost,  and  a  few  shnllow 
cuts  arc  made  with  a  saw,  at  right  angles 
with  (he  k-ngth  of  the  book. 


A  Mwing-preis  consists  of  a  flat  bed  or 
board,  from  which  rise  two  end-bsra,  con- 
nected at  the  lop  by  a  cross-bar.  Three  or 
more  strings,  according  lo  the  size  of  the 
book,  ere  fastened  by  loops  to  the  cross-bar, 
and  are  tightened  down  by  a  simple  contri- 
vance at  £e  tower  end.  The  sewer,  seat- 
ad  Boooewhat  obliquely  in  front  of  this  ma- 
chine, with  her  left  arm  passing  round  ths 
left  veiucal  bar  (as  seen  in  the  annexed  cut,) 

Cceeds  to  sew  the  various  sheets  lo  the 
ds,  her  left  hand  being  behind  the  strings, 
and  her  right  hand  before.  Each  succes- 
sive sheet  is  laid  flat  on  the  bed  of  the  sew- 
ingpress,  wiih  the  back  edge  in  contact  with 
the  strings,  then  opened  in  the  middle,  and 
and  fastened  lo  the  strings  by  passing  ■ 
threaded  needle  backward  ond  forward 
through  the  central  fold  of  the  sheet ;  each 
diread  after  passing  from  the  inside  to  the 
out,  being  made  to  loop  or  tii'ist  round  one 
of  the  strings  before    entering  the   sheet 

Jin.     As  soon  as  one  sheet  is  fastened  to 
the  strings,  another  is  laid  down  on  it, 
and  &8tened  in  a  similar  Kuuinor.     A  curi- 


ous kind  of  siitch,  called  a  «  kettle-stitch,"   ■ 
is  made  near  the  top  and  bottom  ofthe  book, 
as  a  means  of  allowing,  the  thread  to  f»st- 
on  from  one  sheet  to  another. 

The  operoiioii  of  sewing  is  conducted 
with  great  rapidity,  since  a  female  can  sew 
two  or  three  thousand  sheets  a  day.  At  Mr. 
Walker's  bindery  in  this  city,  in  busy  sea- 
sons, employment  is  affordsd  to  about  H&y 
females,  whose  weekly  earnings  vary  from 
$2.50  to  ftr.50. 

While  speaking  of  making  up  a  book,  , 
we  must  remark,  that  caoucthouc  or  India-  ^ 
rubber  binding  requires  no  sewing.  The  , 
sheet  is  cut  into  separate  leaves,  and  these  ' 
leaves  are  retained  solely  by  a  cement  of  ! 
caoutchouc  applied  lo  their  hinder  edges.  \ 
A  flc."(ibility  is  produced  by  this  kind  of  j 
binding,  greater  than  can  be  proBent«d  hf  ^  f 
sewtd  book. 

No  man  should  underiake  anything  till  he  | 
has  ihorouglily  examined  It. 

Honors,  emiiloymenis.  and  disniiies  cannot    ■ 
recompense  a  man  for  ihc  pairs  lie  has  talfen 
to  acquire  them. 
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ANCIENT   EGYPTIAN    BRICK-L A YERS. 


Wfl  hkve  here  k  copy  of  a  Tew  of  tbe 
countleoB  humui  figures  found  sculptured 
(V  painted  on  the  wbIIs  of  sDine  of  the  an- 
irient  EgTptiHD  temples.  Among  such  as 
bare  been  copied  and  published  by  the 
Frenob  savana,  in  their  splendid  work,  and 
by  other  tnvellen,  we  naturally  oontem- 
plato  with  gnat  inteieK  tboae  which  repn- 

I  wot  (^rations  in  the  various  arts  of  life. 

I  There  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
penooa  of  difierent  classes  and  professions 
employed  in  all  tbe  minute  details  of  hunt, 
ing,  ftahing,  fowling  cooking,  building,  &o. 
&C.  so  that  the  spectator  scarcely  needs 
any  other  information  or  assistanoe  than 
that  Aimisbed  to  his  eyes.  As  a  speoimen 
we  present  onr  readers  wilh  tbe  preceding 
print,  which  shows  the  manu&cture  of 
bricks  in  every  siage  of  the  process,  as  it 
was  carried    on,  perhaps  three  thousand 

:  yflars  ago,  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and 
with  the  mud  of  its  banks. 

Dntiei  and  Flcsmres  of  'Women. 
Oieat,  indeed,  is  the  task  assigned  to  wo- 
man.   Who  can  elevate  itB  dignity  I  who  can 
exaggerate  its  importance?     Not  to  make 


taws — not  to  goTcm  cmpirn ;  but  to  (raia 
those  by  whom  laws  are  made,  snUM  M, 
and  empireg  governed ;  to  guard  from  th« 
eligbtest  taint  of  posable  infiimiiy  the  frail, 
and  yet  spotless  cieaiure,  whose  moral,  no  less 
ihan  hh  physical  being,  mnii  be  derived  from 
her;  to  inspire  those  principles,  to  incnJcate 
those  doctnnes,  to  animsie  those  sentimmta. 


a  honor  into  r»- 
into  vittne;  by 
her  soothing  cares  ih  allay  the  an^ish  of  the 
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uncivilized,  ahatl  ieam  to  I 
finnnsas  nlo  nerey,  to  chaste 
finement,  to  exalt  generoeitv 

her  soothing  cares  to  allay  thi _ 

body,  and  toe  far  worse  angaish  of  the  mind . 
by  ber  leademeas  to  disarm  passion ;, by  her 
purity  to  triumph  over  sense ;  to  cheer  the 
scholar  laboring  mider  hie  toil ;  to  consde  tba 
statesman  for  the  ingratitade  of  a  MiistakM 
pie;  to  compensate  for  hopes  that  ai« 
.'bted.friudsthatare perfidious, and  biw>* 
__*  thai  has  passed  away.  Such  a  het  voca- 
tion: tbe  couch  of  the  tortured  sufferer,  the 
prison  of  the  deserted  friend,  the  cross  of  a 
neglected  Saviour— these  are  the  scenes  for 
womao's  excellence;  these  are  theatres  en 
winch  the  greatest  triumph*  have  been  acfaier- 
sd.  Suofa  is  her  destkiy :  to  visit  the  forsakoa 
and  to  attend  the  neglected ;  amid  the  forget- 
biUeaa  of  myriads,  to  remember ;  amid  tbe 
execrations  of  inuliiiudes,  to  bless;  when 
monarchies  abaodoii,  when  brethren  and  dis- 
ciples fly,  to  remain  unshakeD  and  unchanged, 
and  to  exhibit,  on  Ibis  lower  world,  a  type  of 
that  love — pure,  consiani,  and  ineffable— 
which,  in  another  world,  as  we  are  taught  to 
heUeve,  is  virtue's  best  reword. — Black.  Mag. 
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THE    DORKINO   FOWL. 


> 


Thu  m  a  TKlmble  tad  iivoiita  variety  in 
Enffland,  mad  tekes  itt  name  from  a  town 
m  ttw  comtfy  rf  Soiray,  where  the  breed 
a  npposed  to  fasTe  originated,  and  where, 
ud  in  its  ricinity,  they  are  ttill  Kiid  to 
be  foond  in*  great  plenty  and  perfection. 
They  have  been  but  little  known  and  Bcarce 
m  tUB  country  until  within  a  few  yean. 
Doctor  E.  Wright,  of  Boelon,  imported 
MM!  in  1839.  A.  B.  Allen,  of  Buftto,  F. 
BiXch,  of  Otsego,  and  a  Mr.  ChapnMn,  of 
New  Yorl^  imported  some  in  1641-3.  lo- 
divjdualB,  also,  of  this  breed  have  occasion- 
■Uybeen  bronght  by  TesaeU,  nhich  exchange 
tbar  cM  Block  in  poit,  with  the  dealers,  for 
a  fresh  nipply. 

"  bi  tiT^i    Uovrbny  says,  "  they  rank,  in 

^  third  demo,  in  the  largest  of  onr  tbwli ; 

iM.  Bbaped,  having  a  Ions  capacious  body 

and  shortish    legs,  and  should  have   five 

daws  on  each  foot     Thia  is  a  distinctive 

mark,  but  of  no   advaniage,  but   probably 

tracing  tbdr  origin  to  the  Poland  ;  as  it  n 

said  a  Poland   fowl  and    common   whit* 

one.  will  occasionally   produce   a  similar 

MnL     The  afaKoce  of  a  fifth  claw  is  now, 

IwwBvor,  considered  a  proof  of  a  spurious 

breed."  ■ 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  produc- 

i  lion  of  two  hittd  tees,  instead  of  one,  is  mere- 

i  ly  accideatal,  like  that  of  two  thumbs  oo 

S  etch  hmd,  sometimea  observed  to  run  in 

I  panicDlar  &miliea ;  "  but  this,"  sayi  Dick- 

S  SOD,  "  JB  certainly  not  peculiar  to  the  fowls 

J  bfed  about  Dorkmg,  in  Surrey,  for  five-toed 

I  fowls  are  mentionM  by  Aristotle  in  Greece; 

I  by  Pliny  and  Columelb  in  Rome ;  and  by 


Aldnmud  in  Italy,  hundreds  of  years  ago ; 
the  breed  then,  as  now,  being  reputed  good 
layers." 

The  writer  of  the  article,  "  Poultry,"  in 
Bm/  CyelopeduL,  seemingly  on  the  licM  'm< 
fbnutioct,  says,  "  it  is  quite  a  mistake  ts 
suppose  that  the  Dorking  breed  of  fowls 
have  unifomily  five  toes." 

A  gentleman  in  Boston,  who  has  paid    | 
coosicKTabls  attention  to  the  rearing  of  pool*    < 
try,  says,  in  a  letter  to  the  author,  "  so  &i    ' 
as  my  experience  has  gone,  the  Dorkings 
are /«eti{«ii/y  the  best  breed  for  laying."  Mr,    ', 
C.  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  also,  "  that  the 
Dorking  is  the  best  far  laying,  as  well  as 
iai  Bialdng  good-aixed  poultry — though  ma. 
ny  prefer  the  Poland  to  all  others  as  stwdv   < 
layers."     After  six  months  more  ezpen-    \ 
SBce,  the  same  gentleman  says,  "  In  regard    < 
to  the  Dorkijtgi,  I  am  still  stnmgly  prepos-    ' 
seased  in  their  foTor."    Another  writer  says, 
"  The  Dorking  fowls  stand  first  in  the  esti- 
mation  of  those   ^vho   have    raised    them.    < 
They  will  iveigh  from  five  w  eight  pounds. 
Their  bodies  are  large,  and  better  {uopor-    ' 
tioned  than  any  others,  beiog  long,  full,  asd    ! 
well-fleshed  in  the  breBst ;  have  ^lort  legs, 
and  beeuCifitl  plumage,  with  five,  instead  of    ! 
four  toes  ;  are  good  layers,  are  good  sitters, 
and  good  nurses.     Their  eggs  are  large, 
clear,  white,  and  of  excellent  quality." 

L4.  F.  Allen  says,  in  ihe  American  A^ri- 
culturiat,  "  The  Dorking  is  a  fine  large  bird,    ' 
weighing,  when  at  maturity,  five  to  eight 
pounds.  They  are  large  bodied,  and  of  better 

Eroportions,  according  to  their  size  than  any    • 
reed  I  have  yet  seen — their  bodies  being    ] 
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very  longf,  full,  and  well-Heshed  in  the 
breast  and  other  valuable  parts.  They  are 
short-legged,  thickly  feathered,  with  fine  de- 
licate heads,  both  double  and  single  combs, 
and  a  shining,  beautiful  plumage.  The 
color  of  their  legs  is  white,  or  flesh-colored, 
having  five,  instead  of  four  toes,  the  fifth  be- 
ing apparently  superfluous,  ana  rising  like 
a  spur  from  tne  same  root  as  the  heel-toe  in 
the  common  varieties.  This  is  a  distin- 
guishing mark  of  the  variety.  They  are 
most  excellent  layers,  good  and  steaay  sit- 
ters, and  kind,  careful  nurses.  Their  color 
is  various — ^from  nearly  white  to  almost 
black,  many  of  them  beautifully  variegated. 
They  are  the  capon  fowl  of  England,  and 
are  bred  in  great  quantities  for  the  luxuri- 
ous tables  of  the  wealthy  classes  in  the  coun- 
ties about  London.  In  America,  they  are 
a  scarce  bird.  I  never  saw  one  till  the  &11 
of  1841,  when  a  friend,  by  whom  I  sent, 
brought  me  out  half-a-dozen  from  England ; 
and  although  they  were  but  chickens  when 
they  arriv^,  and,  from  their  long  confine- 
ment on  the  voyage,  miserably  poor  and  full 
of  vermin,  they  rapidly  improved,  com- 
menced laying  anring  the  winter,  and  have 
thus  ftir  exceeded  any  other  fowls  I  ever 
kept,  in  their  good  qualities.  The  young 
have  proved  very  hardy,  and  easy  to  rear." 
American  Potdteref's  Companion. 

Jfeetiiig  or  Ike  Historical  Society,  AprU  lot. 

The  table  was  covered  with  ajcoUection  of 
pottery  and  skulls,  taken  from  ancient  mounds 
m  Florida  by  Mr.  James  R.  Hitchcock,  of  this 
city,  in  1841,  and  now  presented  to  the  So- 
ciety. 

They  were  parts  of  bowls,  and  vessels  of 
similar  shapes,  all  rounded  apparently  with 
the  hands,  and  made  of  a  coarse  reddish  clay, 
mixe<r  with  sand,  much  resembling  similar  re* 
mains  found  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 
They  were,  like  ours  in  the  north,  ornamented 
with  rude  dots  and  liaes  near  the  brims :  some 
had  ears,  one  in  the  form  of  a  duck's  head, 
and  another,  a  guH's. 

It  is  currently  reported  by  traditions  in  the 
neighborhood,  that  several  of  the  mounds 
were  opened  50  or  60  years  ago,  but  never 
since.  The  mouDds  are  numerous  on  the 
Apalachicola,  but  on  the  east  side  of  the  bay, 
the  shore  is  strewed  with  broken  pottery,  as 
if  many  mounds  had  been  washed  away  by 
the  waves. 

The  mounds  are  usually  not  above  12  or  18 
feet  high,  and  30  to  50  in  diameter,  and  are 
dften  orergrowti  with  trees,  some  of  which 
have  the  evidence  of  great  age ;  among  others, 
live  oaks,  2  or  3  feet  in  diameter,  and  one 
with  a  cavity  capable  of  containing  6  or  7 
men. 

The  mounds  are  situated,  some  in  dense 


hammocks  almost  impenetrable,  and  some  in 
open  pine  barrens.  With  the  help  of  man 
and  implements,  he  opened  many ;  but  all, 
except  one,  had  been  opened  long  before :  3 
or  4  feet  below  the  surface  of  that  was  the 
skeleton  of  a  man  pronounced  by  a  neighbor- 
inp:  physician  to  have  been  about  7  feet  taU, 
with  a  skull  of  greater  breadth  than  length 
through.  (Two  of  the  skulls  on  the  table 
presented  an  extraordinary  disproportion  of  the 
same  kind.)  This  skeleton  was  the  only  one 
found  recumbent ;  the  others  all  appeared  to 
have  been  sitting,  the  skulls  beine  round  rest- 
ing on  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh  bones,  and 
no  vertebrse,  ribs,  &c.  remaining.  Below  the 
gigantic  skeleton  were  several  circles  of  sitting 
ones  around  the  mound.  From  that  mound 
were  taken  most  of  the  specimens  presented. 

The  cavities  of  the  skiuls  and  bones  were 
full  of  sand,  and  they  were  so  soft  as  hardly 
to  bear  a  removal  until  they  had  lain  a  day 
or  two  in  the  sun.  The  jars  or  bowls  were 
of  dififerent  sizes,  from  5  inches  to  1|  feet  or 
more,  and  were  found  under  the  skulU,  which 
rested  upon  them,  often  accompanied  with 
conch  shells.  Every  vessel  except  one  had  a 
small  hole  knocked  through  the  bottom, — and 
this  is  said  to  be  unirersaliy  the  &eft»  It  ia 
accounted  for  by  the  inbabitaats  supposing 
that  it  was  done  to  prevent  the  rifling  of  the 
mounds. 

Some  of  the  mounds  had  no  traces  of  pot- 
tery or  bones  and  in  others  Only  fragments  of 
pottery.  Some  contained  .great  quantities  of 
conch,  oyster  and  clam  shells — the  last  rerj 
large,  and  not  now  known  on  that  coast.  These 
were  called  feasting  mounds.  A  stone  axe- 
head  and  earthen  pipe  were  among  the  ot^iecta 
presented.  Flint,  arrow  and  spear  heads  were 
also  met  with  in  the  mounds,  as  well  as  a  few 
beads  and  necklaces,  made  of  clam  shells. 
One  bead  very  curious  has  been  lost. 

It  was  about  an  inch  in  length,  three  quar- 
ters in  diameter,  cylindrical,  and  formed  of 
several  different  colors,  and  apparently  of  dif- 
ferent substances.  The  surface  presented  50 
or  100  litde  polished  faces.  $25  was  offered 
for  it  and  it  was  afterwards  stolen. 

The  ffulPs  head  on  the  ear  of  one  of  the 
jars  rattled,  and  was  found  to  contain  several 
pebbles  of  quartz. 

Mr.  H.  opened  a  mound  13  miles  from  Ap- 
alachicola, on  the  bay,  and  found  a  little  pot- 
tery, and  was  driven  away  by  insects.  He 
learned  from  a  Florida  gentleman,  who  had 
taken  an  interest  in  mounds  for  twenty  years, 
that  the  Seminole  Indians  knew  noihmg  of 
their  origin.  Another  gentleman,  from  Geor- 
gia, assured  him,  that  a  few  years  ago  the  re- 
mains of  a  pottery  manufactory  were  found 
some  feet  below  the  surface  oi  the  earth,  near 
Flint  River,  with  a  wheel,  vessels  made  by 
turning,  and  one  in  an  unfinished  state. 

Mr.  Jay  read  an  e:Ktract  from  *^  John  Law- 
son's  New  Voyage  to  North  Carolina,"  made 
in  early  times,  which  slated  that  the  natives 
were  then  furnished  witb  earthen  vessels  dug 
up  from  the  ground. 
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Additioaal' information  was  giren  to  some 
ot  the  members  by  a  late  officer  of  our  Flori- 
da army»  who  has  seen  mounds  in  most  parts 
of  Florida,  always  near  rivers. 

The  skulls  were  referred  to  Dr.  Charles 
'  Lee,  and  the  pottery  to  Mr.  Schoolcraft  for  a 
I    future  report. 

»  A  report  was  read  from  the  Committee  ap- 
»  pointed  at  the  last  meeting,  to  propose  a 
'  **Name  for  our  country t^*  in  which  the  awk- 
"wardness  and  inconveniences  of  the  terms 
United  States  and  America,  were  strongly  set 
forth. 

Our  case  Was  stated  to  be  anomalous.  Ev- 
ery other  important  nation  has  had  a  name.  . 

MississipiK  has  been  taken  for  a  State,  and 
seFeral  of  its  branches  for  others.  The  name 
of  the  great  ridge  of  mountains  within  the 
original  States  was  suggested,  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  people,  who  may  perhaps,  af- 
ter due  consideration,  approve  and  adopt  the 
name  of  Alleghania. 

On  motion  of  the  Chairman,  the  report  was 
laid  on  the  table,  to  be  called  up  at  some  fu- 
ture meeting. 

Mr.  Benj.  F.  Butler  moved  that  the  report, 
on  a  national  name,  be  printed  for  the  mem- 
bers and  sent  to  the  different  historical  socie- 
ties, in  correspondence  with  this  society.  The 
resolution  was  seconded  by  Dr.  McVickar,  and 
after  some  discussion,  adopted. 

Washington  Irving^s  favorable  remarks  on 
a  National  name  were  appropriately  quoted  in 
the  report  A  wish  was  etpressed  that  the 
Southern  part  of  the  Continent  mifht  bear  the 
name  of  Uolumbus,  and  the  Northern  that  of 
Americus.  Some  great  natural  feature  of  our 
country  ought  to  be  used  as  our  name. 

PARENT^'  DEPARTMENT. 

PAROCHIAIi  SCHOOLS. 

For  several  years  the  more  limited  plans 
for  public  schools  have  given  place,  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  for  those  general  sch^nes 
proposed  by  the  legislatures  of  the  states. 
It  is  probftUe  that  not  a  few, friends  of  edu- 
cation have  begun  to  return  to  some  of  their 
former  projects,  since  the  latter  have  so  &r 
failed  of  their  objects.  There  ace  several 
ways  in  which  benevolent  and  intelligent  men 
(and  women  also)  might  now  co-operate  for 
this  important  end ;  and  we  cannot  but  hope 
that  we  may  see  at  least  a  few  devoted  indi- 
Tiduals  embarking  in  enterprises  of  this  na- 
ture, from  which  immense  good  might,  we 
ought  rather  to  say,  must  result.  We  shall 
speak,  at  the  present  time,  of  one  class  of 
schools,  to  which  we  would  desire  to  see  di- 
rected the  attention  of  christians  of  all  de- 
nominations. 

In  the  first  place,  we  think  it  would  be  very 


eairy  to  convince  many  of  our  best  country- 
men, that  it  is  their  duty,  as  members  of 
Christian  societies,  to  do  something  to  fur- 
nish the  young  around  them  with  an  ieduca- 
tion,  a  good  education,  the  best  education 
which  circumstances  will  iumish.  A  regard 
to  this  duty  incited  all  the  protestant  nations 
of  Europe  to  found  schools  in  all  their  par- 
ishes immediately  after  the  Reformation. 

Parish  schools  are  intimately  connected 
with  the  history  of  the  Reformation ;  and 
whoever  shall  attempt  their  revival  may  en- 
joy the  gratification  of  laboring  for  an  object 
highly  appreciated  by  Luther  and  his  asso- 
ciates and  followers,  in  many  countries  and 
through  several  ages*  What  can  be  more 
natural  than  that  a  church  should  feel  solici- 
tous for  the  children  of  its  members,  and  for 
all  the  young  of  the  neighborhood  not  provi- 
ded  for  ?  Who  will  provide  for  the  education 
of  our  children  if  we  do  not  ?  If  religious 
parents  view  the  training  of  their  scais  and 
daughters  with  indifference,  what  an  example 
they  will  set  to  others,  and  where  shall  we 
look  for  improvements  in  our  schools  to  com- 
mence? The  simple  truth  is,  our  schools 
stand  in  great  need  of  speedy  improvements, 
and  of  great  ones  too,  such  as  have  nowhere 
been  begun,  and  nowhere  prcgected,  so  far  as 
our  acquaintance  extends.  The  qaestion  then 
is,  where  shall  the  beginning  be  made,  and 
by  whom  ?  We  would  answer  widiout  hesi- 
tation, by  the  churches;  and  any  .where,  cer* 
taialy  in  this  city,  whether  elsewhere  or  not. 

Bat  why  not  leave  the  children  to-  the  pub- 
lic and  the  private  schools  1  The  answer  is 
short :  they  are  not  and  cannot  be  expected  to 
become  such  schools  as  we  have  in  view. 
We  want  model  schools  fit  to  be  copied 
throughout  the  country,  on  high  Christian 
grounds,  with  a  course  of  studies,  a  system 
of  arraugenienl  and  discipline  and  methods  of 
instruction  founded  on  Protestant  principles, 
and  embracing  all  the  solid  improvements 
known  in  the  world.  The  fashionable  frivoli- 
ties prevailing  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  dull 
didactic  routine  on  the  other,  are  to  be  rejected. 
Unchristian  emnktton  will  not  serve  us  as 
the  main  incentive  to  study,  nor  should  we  be 
willing  to  resort  to  the  impostures  of  public 
examinations  secretly  prepared  for  beforehand. 
No  fashionable  foreign  tongue  should  be  pre- 
ferred to  our  native  language,  and  no  book  of 
poetry  or  prose  to  our  country's  rock,  the  Bible. 
The  health  of  the  sprightly  child  should  not 
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be  undermiiied,  by  coDvertiBg  into  a  prison  the 
schooi,  which  ought  to  be  a  place  of  high  en* 

i'oyment,  and  ever  after  associated  with  de* 
ightful  recollections ;  and  he  should  not  be 
denied  an  acquaintance  with  the  many  ob- 
jects around  which  daily  excite  his  curiosity, 
and  call  forth  his  inquiries.  The  teacher 
should  not  only  instruct  his  pupils  in  the  ru- 
diments of  what  is  commonly  called  an  £ng^ 
lish  education :  he  should  inculcate  the  prin- 
ciples of  what  we  hope  one  day  to  see  ac- 
knowledged  as  a  genuine  '*  American  educa- 
tion," and  he  should  also  be  a  living  exam- 
ple of  a  person  under  the  hourly  influence  of 
true  knowledge,  taste,  patriotism,  and  Chris- 
tian refinement,  whose  united  pjower  will 
make  oar  voath  and  our  fellow  citizens  what 
we  would  liave  them. 

We  will  here  only  add,  that  it  would  gire 
us  sincere  pleasure  to  hear  of  even  a  single 
parochial  school  established  by  any  church, 
on  a  plan  corresponding  with  that  we  have 
thus  luLStiiy  sketched ;  and  we  beg  lekve  to  re- 
commend the  subject  to  the  serious  considera- 
tion of  all  friends  of  evangelical  American 
education,  especially  to  the  clergy,  whose  in- 
flaence  might  soon  introduce  a  new  order  of 
things  in  this  important  department.  Let  no 
objection  be  made  to  the  expense.  It  need 
not  be  great ;  and  no  money  could  make  good 
the  loss  the  country  is  daily  suffering  from  the 
delay. 


JUYMILE  DEPARTMENT. 


MINERAIiS.    No.3» 

IsmaL^ss,  OR  Mica. — ^This  stone  is  so 
oommoo,  so  bright,  beautiful  and  ourioiMi 
that  we  become  acquainted  with  it  when  we 
are  childrmi  aad  never  forget  it.  I  do  not 
mean  that  every  body  always  knows  what 
is  isinglass  and  what  is  not.  Ttiro  or  three 
other  minerals  look  very  much  like  it,  which 
are  very  different  in  some  of  their  external 
characters,  and  also  their  internal. 

Chrystalized  gypsum,  or  selenite,  looks 
like  it,  but  will  not  split  so  thin,  and  is  not 
elastic — that  is,  if  you  bend  it,  it  will  not 
spring  back.    So  are  some  kinds  of  talc. 

Isinglass  is  flat,  shining,  and  splits  easily 
into  slMets  thinner  than  paper.  It  is  sof^ 
so  as  to  he  scratched  with  a  pin,  and  is 
commonly  transparent,  so  that,  when  laid 
on  a  printed  or  writen  pafe,  you  can  read 
through  it.  It  is  commonly  white  or  black, 
but  sometimes  smoke  -  colored,  yellow, 
brown,  silver  or  gold -colored,  delicate 
green,  rose,  dec.  When  heated  much,  it 
becomes  opaque :  that  is,  you  cannot  see 
through  it. 

I7«e«.— In  some  semi-oivilized  countries, 


where  it  is  found  in  large  sheets,  it  is  used 
instead  of  window  glass :  as  in  Northern 
Syria,  ^c.  As  it  is  not  cracked  by  heat, 
it  is  often  put  into  stoves  and  lanterns ;  and 
as  it  will  bear  jarring  without  breakings  the 
cabin  windows  of  ships  of  war  are  some- 
times made  of  it,  because  the  firing  of  can- 
n6n  oflen  breaks  glass. 

Fish  glue  prepared  very  carefully  looks 
like  this  stone,  and  is  called  isinglass.  It 
is  what  is  used  in  making  blanc-mange,  and 
sometimes  in  settling  coffee.  Some  people 
think  they  are  the  same  thing. 

Associated  Minsrals ;  (that  is,  mineTmls 
which  are  found  with  isinglass.)  Quartz 
and  Feldspar  are  very  often  found  sticking 
together  with  ft,  so  as  to  form  one.  This 
compound  is  called  Graniie. 

Granite. — Granite  is  not  a  simple  min- 
eral, not  a  stone,  but  a  compound  or  mix- 
ture of  three  stones :  quartz,  feldspar  and 
isinglass.  Sometimes  it  is  very  coarsey 
sometimes  fine,  according  to  the  sisse  of  its 
parts.  It  is  commonly  parti-colored,  be- 
cause the  quartz  is  often  of  one  color,  the 
feldspar  of  another,  and  the  isinglass  of  a 
third.  It  is  conuuonly  very  hard  and  dura- 
ble. 

Where  fownd.-^The  lowest  rooks  and  the 
highest  mountains  are  made  of  it.  When 
you  have  a  piece  of  granite  in  your  hand, 
you  may  think  to  yourself,  this  is  what  the 
highest  parts  of  the  Allegany  Mountains 
are  made  of,  the  White  Mountains,  the 
Rocky,  the  Andes,  Alps,  Appenines,  Py. 
renees,  dsc.  « 

Uses, — ^Granite  is  much  used  in  building. 
Many  heathen  temples,  Christian  Churches, 
other  edifices,  houses,  and  cities  have  been 
made  of  it,  in  ancient  and  modern  times* 
In  Egypt,  statues,  obelisks,  dsc.  are  found 
made  of  granite. 

EDITARD  AHD  HIS  TBACHBR. 

One  forenoon,  during  the  longest  snow. 

storm  of  that  winter,  a  boy  whom  we  will 

call  Edward,  was  sitting  in  a  little  chair, 

with  a  book  of  Natural  History  open  on  his 

knees,  and  looking  into  it  very  attentively. 

His  teacher  observed  him,  and  feared  he 

might  become  discouraged,  if  left  to  read 

it  without  assistance,  because  it  contained 

many  hard  wordsi    So  he  said  to  him, "  Do 

you  never  meet  with  any  animal,  or  think 

of  any  which  you  wish  to  know  something 

about?" 

"  Oh  yes,  sir,"  replied  he,  "  I  do  some- 
times, and  indeed  very  often." 
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"  Can  you  think  of  any  now  ? '' 
"  Why  there  is  the  earth  worm,  sir ;  I 
ean't  understand  how  it  can  get  into  the 
ground  as  it  does  with  its  head.  It  has 
nothing  else  to  make  a  hole  with,  and  I 
don't  see  how  it  gets  along  so  well." 

*'  Why,  you  must  remember  that  its 
head  is  sbaf>ed  like  a  we(3ge,  and  comes  to 
a  point.  It  is  easier  to  push  a  little  sharp 
thing  into  the  ground  than  a  blunt  one ;  and 
as  it  grows  laiger  and  larger  it  can  be 

Sushed  in  further  gradually  without  much 
iffioulty." 

«  And  then  I  dont't  understand,"  added 
Edward,  "  how  such  a  creature  as  a  worm 
can  move  along.  He  has  got  no  eyes,  and 
I  don't  know  how  it  is  that  he  can  do  any- 
thinff/' 

"Why,**  replied  his  friend,  "  his  motions 
are  caused  by  muscles  in  the  usual  way. 
He  pulls  them  up  shorter  and  then  lets  them 
go  loose  again  as  we  do,  and  so  he  manages 
to  more  where  he  pleases." 

"  Hare  earth  worms  muscles  ?"  inquired 
be  with  surprise. 

**  Certainly,"  replied  the  teacher;  "  did 
you  not  know  that  ?" 

"  No,  sir,  you  never  told  me." 

This  made  his  teacher  feel  somewhat 
disposed  to  blame  himself:  but  then  he  re- 
ieoted,  it  is  impossible  to  teach  an  inquiring 
child  eyerything  he  may  wish  to  know,  in 
one  year  or  two.  1  have  taught  him  all 
the  useful  things  I  have  been  able;  and 
have  I  not  encouraged,  him  to  seek  instruc- 
tion by  making  him  enjoy  the  pleasures  of 
knowledge?  He  now  thinks  that  know, 
ledge  of  the  works  of  Qod  is  worth  obtain- 
ing ;  he  knows  it  is  interesting  and  plea- 
sant, and  he  believes  that  he  can  compre- 
hend it.  These  are  important  steps.  Ma- 
ny persons  are  discouraged  from  trying  to 
learn  by  want  of  such  experience  as  he 
has  had.  But  I  will  now  teach  him  some 
general  facts  of  importance. 

The  boy  did  not  know  what  was  passing 
in  the  mind  of  his  older  friend,  and  there- 
fore did  not  know  what  was  his  intention, 
when  he  saw  him  put  out  his  hand,  and 
take  hold  of  the  book,  and  gently  draw  it 
from  his  knees.  He  however  gave  it  up  to 
htm  inunediately,  and  respectfully  waited 
to  see  what  he  intended  to  do. 

"  Edward,"  said  he,  "  I  wish  you  would 
keep  in  mind  one  thing  of  much  importance. 

Learned  men,  when  they  talk,  usually 
think  that  to  say  a  think  once  is  enough. 
Igfiorant  people  oAen  say  the  same  thing . 
over  a  great  many  times  nnore  than  is  ne- 
cessary.    So  it  is  with  foolish  books.     You 
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may  read  ten  or  an  hundred  pages  some- 
times  and  hardly  learn  anythmg.  Now 
see  how  it  is  with  this  volume.  You  wished 
to  know  something  about  the  earth  worm. 
Well,  I  will  turn  to  the  index,  and  there  I 
find  it,  with  the  number  of  the  page  where 
it  is  described.  I  then  turn  to  that  page, 
and  find  a  few  lines  about  it.  But  attend 
to  this.  The  book  contains  some  very  im- 
portant  things  about  the  worm  besides  what 
is  said  here.  Look  and  see  what  division 
of  animals  it  belongs  to.  You  see  it  is 
mentioned  as  a  sort  of  ringed  animals,  and 
they  as  a  sort  of  jointed  animals.  Now 
this  is  an  important  point  to  be  noticed.  A 
general  description  of  all  the  jointed  ani- 
male ;  and  of  course  every  sort  of  them 
has  the  jparts  and  characters  belonging  to 
the  whole  kind  or  genus.  The  worm  is  a 
jointed  animal ;  and  therefore  it  has  all 
those  general  or  generic  properties.  So 
afterwards,  in  their  proper  place,  the  proper- 
ties of  the  ringed  animals  are  described. 
Well,  the  worm  being  a  ringed  animal,  he 
must  have  all  those  properties  too,  which 
belong  to  the  sort  or  species,  that  is  the  spe- 
cific characters.  At  last  we  come  to  a  de- 
scription of  the  earth  worm,  and  there  a  few 
properties  are  mentioned,  which  are  not 
found  in  any  other  ringed  animals.  But 
these  are  not  all  the  properties  it  has :  for  it 
has  those  also  of  the  species  and  of  the  genus. 
^*  This  is  what  I  meant  by  saying  that  a 
wise  man  or  a  wise  book  commonly  says 
one  thinff  but  once.  You  may  think,  then, 
that  this  Targe  volume  contains  a  great  deal 
of  knowledge." 

[To  be  eontimimL] 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

SPIES  Iir   VIEW  YOBK. 

Whoever  has  read  the  late  bull  of  the 
Pope  will  recollect,  that  among  other  things, 
it  makes  provision  for  a  close  e8piona|^e  in 
all  parts  of  the  world,  wherever  tne  fnends 
of  Bible  circulation  may  be  supposed  to  ex- 
ist. It  is  to  be  expected  that  evidences  of 
its  operation  should  now  and  then  appear. 

A  short  time  afler  the  arrival  of  the  in- 
teresting Spanish  Monk,  Brother  Simon,  in 
this  city,  he  issued  a  circular  letter  to  his 
countrymen,  in  their  own  language,  inviting 
them  to  purchase  bibles,  and  to  attend  a  meet- 
ins^  which  he  appointed.  He  was  soon 
called  on  by  a  Spaniard  at  his  lodgings,  (in 
a  highly  respectable  boarding  house  in  8th 
street,)  who  expressed  his  approbation  of 
his  object,  but  put  many  impertinent  inqui-    ^ 
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ries,  and  showed  much  apprehension  of  be- 
ing overheard  by  others  present,  althongh 
assured  that  ihey  aid  not  understand  Spanish. 
He  requested  the  name  of  the  monk,  which 
W£is  given  him  ;  and  in  return  consented  to 
give  his  own,  thus: — 'Valentin  Burgos^ 
Jordan  County,  N,  Y!,  saying  that  he  lived 
seven  leagues  from  this  city.  As  there  is 
no  "  Jorckn  County"  hereabouts,  possibly 
there  may  be  no  such  man  as  "  Valentin 
Burgos."  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  stranger 
had  the  dress  and  look  of  a  Romish  priest, 
yet  denied  being  one-  Two  days  after,  an 
anonymous  attack  (evidently  from  the  same 
man)  appeared,  in  the  Sun  against  the  Monk, 
who  replied  through  the  Journal  of  Com- 
merce, mviting  the  writer  and  others  to  a 
public  and  friiendly  investigation  of  the  ques- 
tions in  dispute,  such  as  the  correctness  of 
the  Spanish  translation  of  the  Bible,  the 
right  and  duty  of  all  men  to  read  the  Scrip- 
tures, &rC.  But  he  did  not  appear  at  the 
time  appointed,  nor  did  any  of  the  Homish 
prieets,  for  which  the  eloquent  yonng  Monk 
expressed  his  regret,  at  the  close  of  his 
third  admirable  address,  which  he  delivered 
in  the  French  Chapel,  opposite  the  Park. 

Another  case,  and  another  Spy. — A  much 
esteemed  Itailian  gentleman,  known,  res- 
pected and  beloved  in  an  eminent  degree, 
by  most  of  our  leading  clergymen,  and  by 
many  laymen  also,  after  having  been  dog- 
^  ged  by  a  spy  for  some  months,  had  a  dom- 
iciliary visit  paid  to  the  family  in  which  he 
resides  in  the  north-western  part  of  this  city, 
about  a  fortnight  ago,  by  a  man  w^ho  answers 
the  description  of  one  who  has  apparently 
been  watching  him  from  time  to  time.  The 
intruder  presented  himself  to  tbe  mistress  of 
the  house,  in  the  character  of  an  intimate 
friend  of  that  estimable  member  of  her  fam- 
ily, and  asked  scores  of  questions  respecting 
his  habits,  associates,  business,  hours  and 
place  of  retirement,  Slc. 

These  at  length  excited  surprise  and 
suspicion,  which  were  increased  by  an  acci- 
dent, which  soon  occurred.  As  the  man 
(so  like  a  Familiar  of  the  Inquisition)  sat 
wrapped  in  an  uncouth  dress,  with  his  face 
bound  up  with  a  handkerchief  tied  under 
his  chin,  {not  like  a  case  of  toothache,)  and 
a  little  cap  stuck  on  the  top  of  his  head,  the 
sudden  opening  of  a  door  made  him  start, 
and  a  slipping  of  his  muffler  showed  a  bare 
spot  about  the  croion — a  rather  portentous 
mark ! 

In  his  appearance  he  is  described  as  re- 
sembling Bishop  Hughes,  though  he  is  cer- 
tainly  not  he ;  yet  the  correspondence  in 
size,  figure,  &;c.  is  said  to  be  rather  srik- 


ing.  All  these  particulars  can  be  proved. 
Now  how  will  Americans  like  to  be  told 
that  the  Pope's  late  bull  is  actually  taking 
effect  among  us,  in  that  roost  obnoxious 
form — spies  in  our  houses,  at  night  and  dis> 
.guised  ? — American  ProUstaaU. 

POREIGH  liAKGtlAOES. 


Retom*  dn  Printemiw* 

L*hiver  s'est  en  fin  retire  dans  ses  grottes 
profondes.  Les  vents  impetueux  ne  mugissent 
plus  et  sonc  enchaines  dans  leurs  antres  sou- 
terrains.  Les  aquilons  ne  d^solent  plus  les 
campagnest  et  ne  soofflent  plus  avec  vialeneey 
dans  les  airs  obscurcis,  la  neiee  et  ies  frimss. 
On  n'entend  plus  la  grele,  lancle  par  un  afireaz 
ouragan,  retentir  et  rouler  avec  fracas  aur  nos 
toits  ebranles. 

Tout  renait ;  led  fontaines  long-temjis  cap- 
tives ont  repris  leur  cours  paisible ;  les  pluies 
orageuses  n'en  corrompent  plus  la  piiret^ 
Dejl,  les  fleurs  percent  la  terre,  lears  boatoDS 
prmtaniers  s'elevent  sur  leurs  tendres  tiges; 
lis  grossissent  et  entre-ouvrent  leur  sein  odo* 
rant.  Les  arbres,  depouilles  de  leurs  feuilles 
iaunissantes,  se  parent  d'une  verdure  nouvelle; 
leurs  branches,  courb^es  en  voutes,  commen- 
cent  k  presenter  aux  voyageurs  de  Pombre  et 
du  frais. 

Engourdi  tout  Pbiver  par  la  rigueor  da 
froid,  le  serpent  sort  du  creux  des  yieiUes 
mines  couvertes  de  mousse,  oil  il  s*etait  ense- 
veli,  roule  sur  lui-meme :  ses  yeux  lancent 
des  ^tincelles;  il  dresse,  en  sifflant,  sa  t^te 
venineuse,  et  dardant  son  triple  aiguillon, 
train e  snr  la  pelouse  'les  replis  ondoyans  de 
son  corps  ^ailteux. 

Les  abeilles  murmurent  le  long  des  baissons 
parfumes,  et  font  resonner  de  lears  bourdcn- 
nemens  les  campagnes  rajeunies.  On  les  voil 
vohiger  k  Tenvi  du  cytise  au  thym  Aeuri,  se 
plonger  dans  le  calico  brillant  de  la  rose,  et 
recueillir  sur  les  feuilles  de  Tacanthe  et  de 
I'arbousier  un  miel  aussi  doux  que  celoi  du 
mont  Hymette. 

Les  tfoupeaux  bondissent  sur  Pherbe  nai^ 
sante.  On  voit  avec  delices  les  tendres  brebis 
allaiter  leurs  jeunes  agneaux,  et  peitre  dans 
les  prairies,  tandis  que  la  chevte  vagaboode 
erre  au  loin,  et  grimpe  au  haut  des  monts 
pour  y  brouter  la  ronce  epineuse  et  les  boa- 
tons  fleurissans  de  Teglantier. 

Secondes  Lectures  Francoises. 

Geeat  Iuproveubnt  among  SsAMGir. — ^From 
a  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  the  American  Sea- 
man's Friend  Society,  we  give  the  following 
striking  contrast : 

"  Twenty-five  years  ago,  not  a  church  dedi- 
cated for  seamen  to  worship  in  could  be  fouqd 
in  the  world ;  not  a  Seamen's  Temperance 
Society,  nor  a  Temperance  Boarding  House 
for  Seamen — and  scarcely  a  Bethel  flag  floated 
in  the  breeze.    Now  the  flag — the  signal  for 
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public  worabip— is  becoming  familiar  as  the 
face  of  an  intimate  friend  :  Seamen's  Chapels 
meet  the  eye  like  green  spots  in  the  desert; 
numerous  Sailors'  Homes  have  been  estab- 
lished— one  of  which,  in  New  York,  had, 
within  the  year  ending  May  1,  1S44,  4114 
boarders ;  and  a  single  Marine  Temperance 
.  Society  in  the  same  city  has  more  than  17,000 
names  on  its  total  abstmence  pledge.  Twen- 
ty years  ago  a  religions  sailor  was  a  rare  cu- 
riosity; now  probably  600  shipmasters  and 
more  than  6000  officers  and  sailors  are  pray- 
ing men.  Then  a  revival  of  religion  among 
sailors  was  no  more  known  or  expected  than 
was  a  shower  of  gold ;  now  showers  richer 
than  golden  frequently  fall  upon  this  class  of 
men,  on  shipboard  and  on  shore.  Some  of 
our  merchant  ships,  several  whale  ships,  and 
one  of  our  ships  of  war,  have  exhibited  scenes 
surpassinf  fable,  and  yet  true — scenes  of  peni- 
tence, holy  peace,  and  humble  praise — such 
scenes  as  give  the  angels  joy." 

On  Tuesday  evening  two  gentlemen,  walk- 
'  ing  on  the  newly  made  road  cut  over  the 
\  Cassilhe  Bay,  which  very  great  improvement 
I  of  the  environs  of  the  town  and  boon  to  pe- 
destrians we  owe,  in  great  part  at  least,  to 
the  munificence  of  a  Portuguese  resident,  were 
set  upon  by  some  eight  or  nine  Ctiinese,  who, 
by  throwing  sand  into  their  eyes,  momenta- 
rily blinded  them,  then  threw  them  down 
and  robbed  them  of  their  watches — and  even 
while  prostrate,  filled  their  eyes  and  mouths 
with  sand,  so  as  to  disable  them  completely 
for  the  time  to  see  what  was  going  on,  or  to 
identify  any  of  the  thieves  hereaAer.  This 
is  the  first  time,  we  believe,  that  the  Chinese 
thieves  have  dared  to  attack  two  gentlemen 
at  once;  these  latter  had  unfortunately,  on 
this  occasion,  not  even  a  walking  stick  to  de- 
fend themselves  with.  Notice  of  the  outrage 
was  immediately  sent  through  the  Procurador 
to  the  Casa  branca  authorities,  but  we  have 
not  heard  with  what  success. — Macao  paper. 


The  Thames  Tunnel  Surpassed. — There 
has  been  long  known,  or  believed  to  exist,  at 
Marseilles,  a  tunnel  or  submarine  passage, 
passing  from  the  ancient  Abbey  of  St.  Vic- 
toire,  running  under  the  arm  of  the  sea,  which 
is  covered  with  ships,  and  coming  out  under 
a  tower  of  Fort  St.  Nicholas.  Many  projects 
for  exploring  this  passage  have  been  enter- 
tained, but  hitherto  no  one -has  been  found 
sufficiently  bold  to  persevere  in  it.  M.  Joy- 
land,  of  the  Ponts-et-Chaussees,  and  M.  Ma- 
tayras,  an  architect,  have,  however,  not  only 
undertaken,  but  accomplished  this  task.  Ac- 
companied by  some  friends  and  a  number  of 
laborers,  they  went,  a  few  days  ago,  to  the 
Abbey*  and  descended  the  numerous  steps 
that  led  to  the  entrance  of  the  passage.  Here 
they  were  the  first  day  stopped  by  heaps  of 
the  ruins  of  the  Abbey.  Two  days  after- 
wards, however,  they  were  able  to  clear  their 
way  to  the  other  end,  and  came  out  at  Fort 
St.  Nicholas,  after  working  two  hours  and 


twenty  minutes.  The  structure,  which  is 
considered  to  be  Roman,  is  in  such  excellent 
condition  that,  in  order  to  put  it  in  complete 
repair,  a  cost  of  no  more  than  500,000f.  will 
be  required ;  but  a  much  larger  outlay  will 
be  wanted  to  render  it  serviceable  for  modem 
purposes.  The  tunnel  is  deemed  much  finer 
than  that  of  London,  being  formed  of  one 
single  vault,  of  sixty  feet  span,  and  one-fourth 
longer." — Marseilles  paper. 


Mr.  Dwight — ^I  send  you  a  recipe,  which 
an  ancestor  of  mine  received  more  than  sixty 
years  since,  from  a  lady  in  the  West  Indies. 
We  still  use  it  in  the  family,  it  being  far  bet- 
ter than  any  other  we  have  seen.  Should 
your  lady  readers  try  it,  I  am  sure  they  will 
acknowledge  its  superiority. 

Cocoanut  Pudding, — Grate  three  cocoanuts 
and  dry  them  an  hour  in  the  sun ;  stir  half  a 
pound  of  butter  and  one  pound  of  white  sugar 
together  until  it  is  a  cream;  beat  the  yolks  of 
15  egf  s  and  a  gill  of  rose-water  together,  and 
mix  them  with  the  former,  adding  the  cocoa- 
nut  a  little  at  a  time.  Put  it  into  plates 
which  are  covered  at  the  bottom  with  a  rich 
paste.  Sift  a  mixture  of  powdered  white 
sugar  and  fiour  lightly  over  the  top,  and  deco- 
rate it  with  slips  of  paste.  Bake  it  in  a  mode- 
rate oven  until  the  paste  is  done,  and  the  co- 
coanut will  be  handsomely  browned. 

Perhaps  I  may  send  you  some  recipes  still 

older,  to  show  the  present  generation  that 

their  great  grand-mothers  knew  something  of 
cooking.  A. 

Explanation  of  the  Print  on  the  First  Page* 

The  scale  beneath,  shows  that  the  hull  of 
this  ship  is  a  little  more  than  100  feet  in 
length.  It  appears  also,  from  the  three  rows 
of  oars,  that  it  is  a  tiremis,  or  ship  with  three 
banks,  or  benches  for  the  rowers.  The  line 
A  B,  under  water,  shows  the  length  and  form 
of  the  keel,  which  has  a  projection  in  front, 
the  rostrum,  shaped  like  a  dog's  head,  on  the 
water  level,  E  £.  The  rostrum  was  one  oi 
the  principal  offensive  arms  of  the  ship. 

I B,  the  prow  ;  2  B,  the  image ;  5  B^  the 
stem;  4B,  the  puppis;  C,  the  staff  and  en« 
sign ;  D,  the  mast ;  F,  the  main-sad ;  H,  the 
shelter  for  the  commander  and  pilot;  I,  the 
pilot,  the  steersman  ;  L  L,  soldiers ;  M  M, 
shields  hung  over  the  side. 

Maxims. 

He  who  possesses  any  art  or  science  is  at 
least  equal  to  a  great  lord. 

On  many  occasions  a  good  book  supplies  , 
the  place  of  an  agreeable  companion. 

He  who  is  of  a  surly  and  unyielding  dispo- 
sitionn  ever  fails  to  excite  troubles  even  among 
relatives  and  Ixiends. 
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The  World  fbr  Sale. 

The  world  for  sale — hang  out  the  sign. 

Call  every  traveller  here  to  me ; 
Wholl  buy  this  brave  estate  of  mine. 

And  set  my  weary  spirit  free  ? 
'Tis  going ! — yes,  I  mean  to  fling 

The  bauble  from  my  soul  away : 
ril  sell  it,  whatsoe'er  it  bring — 

The  world  at  auction  here  to-day ! 

It  is  a  {glorious  thing  to  see ; 

Ah,  It  has  cheated  me  so  sore ! 
It  is  not  what  it  seems  to  be ! 

For  sale !    It  shall  be  mine  no  more. 
Come,  turn  it  o'er  and  view  it  well ; 

I  would  not  have  you  purchase  dear : 
'Tis  goin^ — goin^ ! — ^I  must  sell ! 

Who  bids  ? — who'll  buy  the  splendid  tear  ? 

Here's  wealth  in  glittering  heaps  of  gold ; 

Who  bids  ? — ^but  let  me  tell  you  fair, 
A  baser  lot  was  never  sold  : 

Who'll  buy  the  heavy  heaps  of  care  ? 
And  here,  spread  out  in  broad  domain, 

A  goodly  landscape  all  may  trace — 
Hall,  cottage,  tree,  field,  hill  and  plain — 

Who'll  buy  himself  a  burial-place  ? 

Here's  love,  the  dreamy  potent  spell 
'     That  beauty  flings  around  the  neart ; 
I  know  its  power,  alas !  too  well ; 

'Tis  going ! — Love  and  I  must  part ! 
Must  part ! — what  can  I  more  with  Love  1 

All  over  the  enchanter's  reign  ; 
Who'll  buy  the  plumeless,  dying  dove — 

A  breath  of  bliss — a  storm  of  pain  ? 
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And  Friendship— rarest  gem  of  earth — 

Whoe'er  hath  found  the  jewel  his  ? 
Frail,  false,  and  fickle,  little  worth : 

Who  bids  for  friendship — as  it  is  ? 
'Tis  going~-going ! — hear  the  call : 

Once,  twice,  and  thrice! — ^'tis  very  bw. 
'Twas  once  my  hope,  my  stay,  my  ail; 

But  now  the  broKen  staff  must  go ! 

Fame !  hold  the  brilliant  meteor  high ; 

How  dazzling  every  gilded  name  ! 
Ye  millions,  now's  the  time  to  buy. 

How  much  for  fame?   How  much  for 
fame? 
Hear  how  it  thunders ! — would  you  stand 

On  high  Olympus,  far  renowned  ? 
Now  purchase,  and  a  world  command ! 

Ana  be  with  a  world's  curses  crowned  ! 

Sweet  star  of  Hope  !  with  ray  to  shine 

In  every  sad  foreboding  breast. 
Save  this  despondioff  one  of  mine ; 

Who  bids  for  man's  last  firiend  and  beit  ? 
Ah,  were  not  mine  a  bankrupt  life, 

This  treasure  should  my  soul  sustain; 
But  Hope  and  I  are  now  at  strife, 

Nor  ever  may  unite  again,     t 

Ambition,  fashion,  show  and  pride, 
I  part  from  all  for  ever  now ; 


Grief,  in  an  overwhelming  tide. 
Has  taught  my  haughty  heart  to  bofw. 

By  Death !  stern  sheriff,  all  bereft, 
I  weep,  yet  humbly  kiss  the  rod ; 

The  best  of  all  I  still  have  left— 
My  Faith,  my  Bible,  and  my  Gon. 

Vermont  Chronicle* 


The  Idkr  oi'the  ▼•]•• 
Bf  MU$  F,  H.  ChmU 

Tender  Lily  of  the  Vale, 
Lovely,  modest,  sweet,  and  pale. 
While  a  tear  the  night  hath  shed, 
Weepinff  o'er  thy  beauteous  head. 
Forms  the  trembling  diadem. 
Weighing  down  thy  slender  stem  ; 
How  in  meekness  art  thou  seen. 
Like  the  lowly  Nazarene ! 

Stooping  o'er  the  dust  beneath. 
From  the  leaf  that  rose  to  sheath 
Thine  unsullied  snowy  bells. 
Art  thou  pouring  from  their  celia. 
As  from  pensive  vials  there. 
Odors  risinff  like  the  praver. 
When  in  solemn  midnignt  scene 
Kneeled  the  lonely  Nazaiine. 

When  the  blast,  or  lightning  stroke* 
Wrings  the  willow,  rends  the  oak* 
Fearless  of  the  tempest's  power. 
As  a  spirit  clothed  a  flower. 
Calm,  amid  the  raging  storns    ' 
Stands  thy  frail  and  suken  fornix 
With  no  earthlv  prop  or  screen. 
Like  the  houseless  Nazarine. 

Teaching  on  Judea's  height. 
He  whose  words  were  liJe  and  Ii^ht» 
Looked  from  that  far  mountain  mABv 
Down  o'er  field  and  valley  wide. 
For  a  glory  there  displayed. 
Such  as  monarch  ne'er  arrayed : 
Then,  the  Lily  on  the  ffreen ; 
Named  our  Lord,  the  Nazarine ! 
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Till 


TEIE    I'AHK- 
Park  ia  ibf  olJrsi  nud  iiiui-t  ini- 


porlautof  the  public  squarts  in  ihv  ciiy  of 
New  Yorlt,  though  not  the  largest,  li  is 
here  presented  as  it  appears  from  one  of  the 
upper  ivindows  of  the  Asior  House,  nearly 
opposite  its  southern  extremity.  On  the 
left  is  seen  thb  eastern  side  uf  BroaUivny, 
from  which  the  other  principal  avpnuc  of 
the  city  here  springs,  and  passi^s  off  to  ihe 
right.  It  is  at  Grst  knou'n  Ly  ihu  imnie  of 
Park  Row,  for  half  a  mile  furtlier  it  is 
called  Chaihaai  Row  and  Chatham  Street, 


Ni:W  YORK, 
and.  Iwyond  Cliatlinm  Squai'c,  the  Bowery.  \ 
Chatham  llicntrc  is  cutoff  from  view  by  the  ', 
limit  of  the  pictuie  on  the  right ;  the  steeple  \ 
belongs  to  the  old  Brick  Church,  and  the  \ 
flag  flying  boyond  it  is  intended  to  mark  ' 
Tammany  Hall,  so  long  celebrated  in  politi-  ■ 
cal  affiirs. 

At  this  cornir  daily  meet  the  thousands    . 
of  passengers  and  vehicles  which  continu- 
ally throng  these  two  great  channels  of  the  . 
city  ;  and  it  b  curious  to  a  stranger  to  ob- 
serve the  variety  of  classes  pouring  by  at 
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different  hours  of  the  day  and  night.  Clerks, 
mechanics  and  laborers,  early  in  the  morning, 
hasten  down  to  begin  their  various  kinds  of 
business ;  then  the  merchants  pass  in  tbrongs, 
mingled  with  children  on  their  way  to 
school.  During  the  forenoon,  people  of 
leisure,  including  many  ladies,  and  most  of 
the  strangers  visiting  the  city  for  pleasure, 
move  leisurely  along  Broadway,  and  give 
occupation  to  the  numerous  shop-keepers, 
who  vie  with  each  other  in  displaying  their 
various  goods.  At  noon  the  mechanics  are 
on  their  way  to  dinner,  and  at  three  the 
merchants ;  and  with  changes  like  these  the 
streets  are  never  deserted  till  late  at  night. 

The  number  of  omnibuses  which  pass  this 
poii^t  is  almost  beyond  belief,  as  it  includes 
all  those  in  use  in  the  city.  The  various 
ramifications  of  all  their  routes  concentrate, 
although  some  of  them  regularly  perform  dis- 
tances of  about  four  miles  from  one  extremi- 
ty to  the  other. 

Near  the  Astor  House  on  the  left,  is  the 
Armerican  Hotel,  a  little  beyond  which  opens 
Park  Place,  leading  to  Columbia  College ; 
and  within  a  short  distance  around  us,  are 
numerous  interesting  objects  and  institutions, 
not  depicted  in  the  print.  Near  at  hand,  in 
the  next  street  on  the  right,'are  the  Ameri- 
can Bible  Society's  buildings,  Clinton  Hall, 
with  the  Mercantile  Library  Rooms,  the 
Arfterican  Tract  Society,  several  missionary, 
Sunday-school  and  other  Societies.  The 
Harlem  Railroad  terminates  at  the  north- 
eastern side  of  the  Park  ;  and  the  City  pri- 
son and  courts  are  a  little  beyond. 

The  beautiful  Park  Fountain,  which  first 
arrests  the  eye  as  it  falls  upon  the  print,  is 
one  of  the  noble  evidences  of  the  advantages 
afforded  to  the  city  by  the  celebrated  Croton 
Aqueduct,  one  of  the  finest  works  of  the 
kind  in  the  world  The  water  which  is 
here  thrown  into  the  air  sometimes  to  the 
height  of  seventy  feet,  is  brought  to  the  city 
through  a  large  subterranean  conduit  of  ma- 
son work,  forty- five  miles,  and  distributed 
to  the  streets  and  houses  by  iron  and  leaden 
pipes.  The  height  of  the  reservoirs  is  such 
as  to  force  it  upwards  by  hydros* atic  press- 
ure. 


In  the  summer  of  1776,  when  the  British 
fleet  and  army  at  Stalen  Island  were  daily 
threatening  an  approach  towards  the  city, 
and  our  troops,  from  different  parts  of  the 
country,  were  pouring  in  for  its  defence, 
a  review  was  held  here,  and  the  line  ex- 
tended along  the  street  on  the  right  of  the 
Park,  before  they  marched  for  Long  Island, 
where  the  unfortunate  battle  of  Brooklyn 
soon  after  took  place.  After  the  occupa- 
tion  of  New  York  by  the  enemy,  the  build- 
ing  next  east  of  the  City  Hall,  concealed 
from  this  point  of  view  by  the  fountain,  and 
now  the  Hall  of  Record,  was  converted  into 
the  Provost  prison,  and  made  the  place 
of  confinement  for  many  of  our  country, 
men  taken  captive  in  the  course  of  the  war. 
Here,  among  many  others,  was  imprisoned 
for  a  short  time,  the  venerable  President 
Dagget  of  Yale  College,  who  was  taken 
fighting  in  the  battle  near  New  Haven, 
and  made  that  characteristic  reply  when 
asked  whether,  if  released,  he  would  ever 
be  found  in  arms  again,  against  his  majesty: 
"  Really,  I  believe  I  shall." 

Near  the  opposite  e  nd  of  the  City  Hall 
is  the  site  of  the  old  Bridewell,  or  City 
Prison,  now  gone  ;  and  in  the  rear  a  large 
building  called  the  New  City  Hall,in  which 
are  the  Alms-House,  the  Hall  of  the  Amer- 
lean  Institute,  dec. 

'The  City  Hall  itself,  which  faces  us,baf 
a  fine  front  of  white  marble,  with  a  rear  of 
free  stone.  The  wing  on  our  right  has  the 
Supreme  Court  room  below,  and  the  Cham- 
ber of  Assistant  Aid  rmen  above;  the  other 
wing  has  the  Chamber  of  Aldermen  above, 
and  the  Mayor's  ofiice  below.  Court  roo0tf» 
&c.,  occupy  the  rest  of  the  building,  ex- 
cept the  basement,  where  are  the  rooms  « 
the  Mechanics'  Institute. 


EXTRACTS 

F^oin  the  2d  vol  of  the  U.  &  E:9plontig  EttptH^*^ 
Arrival  at  TaAiti.— We  find  our  eif^^^^ 
at  the  opening  of  the  second  volume,  ^r^ 
of  Tahiti,  and  are  soon  called  upon  ^ojnm^ 
their  arrival  and  reception.    Nor  is  ^^^^^ 
delav  in  commencing  operations.    An  o 
vaiory,  furnished  with  both  astronoffijC  »« ^ 
magnetic  instruments,  is  at  once  cstabiis  ^^^ 
and  parties  are  sent  out  for  the  survey  o 
principal  harbors  and  the  intervening 
nels.    A  large  body  of  officers  and  na}H[*^y^ 
were  also  sent  across  the  islands  to  ^i^i    ^^^ 
hen  a,  one  of  the   highest   pea1cs>  ao**        u 
'  Waiherea.    They  could  not,  ho^^V'^'-I.ards 
the  desired  spot,  but  some  days  »"^^^  j^a 
Captain  Hudson,  with  his  offs^j^^^^^ 
in  measarmg  the  elevauon  oi  Aora*»  ^^  ^  ^^ 
which  is  next  in  height  to  Orohena-        ^  lo 
found  to  be  6979  feet ;  Orohena  appe»» 
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be  about  1500  feet  higher.  From  these  two 
peaks  ridges  descood  to  all  parts  of  the  coast ; 
they  are  precipitous  aod  narrow,  their  sum- 
mii  being  often  a  mere  tA^^^  where  walking 
is  not  only  dangerous,  but  sometimes  impos- 
sible.— London  AtheTutum. 

Ascent  of  Mount  OroAena*-*"Another  at- 
tempt was  made  to  reach  the  top  of  Orohena, 
by  Dr.  Pickering  and  Mr.  Couthouy.  By  nine 
o^clock  in  the  morning  they  had,  after  a'  walk 
of  about  six  miles,  attained  a  higher  point 
than  any  on  their  former  journey — about  3600 
feet : — 

"  When  they  had  reached  the  altitude  of 
loOO  feet,  they  no  longer  found  any  paths; 
on  arriving  at  this  point,  they  halted  for  some 
lioiLe  to  make  collections  of  Iand-shells»  and 
some  very  interesting  specimens  were  obtain- 
ed of  Helices,  Patulas,  Cycloslomas,  Curocol- 
ius,  and  Pupas ;  after  this  they  continued  as- 
cending, the  ridge  gradually  becoming  nar- 
rower, until  they  reached  a  spot  on  the  ridge 
where  there  was  not  room  for  one  person  to 
pass  by  another,  and  where  they  could  look 
down  a  precipice  on  each  side  to  debths  of 
two  thousand  feet.  Plants  that  were  below 
of  small  size,  here  grew  into,  large  woody 
shrubs :  among  them  a  species  of  Epacris  was 
found  growing  luxuriantly  along  the  crest  of 
the  ridges,  and  magnificent  arborescent  ferns 
on  the  mountain  sides,  some  of  them  forty 
feet  in  height ;  another  species  was  seen 
whose  fronds  were  more  than  twenty  feet  in 
length.  Their  path  was  much  impeded  by 
tangled  ferns  and  wiry  grass  (Gleichenia), 
vrhich  it  was  impossible  to  get  throuch  with- 
out the  aid  of  a  kife  or  a  hatchet.  They  had 
now  reached  4500  feet,  the  highest  point  yet 
attained,  according  to  the  guide,  by  white 
men ;  two  o'clock  had  arrived,  and  as  there 
was  no  place  where  they  could  encamp,  ao 
any  chance  of  reaching  a  point  suitable  for 
passing  the  night  in,  by  the  advice  of  Vahaore 
[their  guide]  they  allowed  him  to  look  for 
one.  The  mountain  top  was  still  estimated 
to  be  six  miles  distant ;  they  had  little  doubt 
that  it  could  be  ascended  by  following  the 
ridge,  and  it  Avas  thought  that  they  could  ac- 
complish the  task  if  time  permitted.  The 
day  was  fine,  and  they  enjoyed  a  view  of  the 
ivhole  mountain,  which  appeared  as  if  it  were 
the  centre,  from  which  the  different  ridges  of 
the  island  radiate  in  ten  or  twelve  directions 
towards  the  coast,  having  deep  and  narrow 
valleys  between  them,  ttirough  which  the 
mountain  torrents  rush  ;  these  valleys  spread 
out  as  they  approach  the  coast,  and  the  ridges 
become  more  rounded  and  accessible. .  After 
reconnoitering  the  ground  for  some  time,  Va- 
haore recollected  a  place  where  they  might 
pass  the  night,  which  lie  thought  was  not  far 
distant.  He  therefore  immediately  began  to 
break  a  road,  which  he  continued  for  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  along  the  ridt,'c.  He  then 
reached  a  place  where  the  descent  might  be 
made,  which,  however,  to  all  appearances, 
presented  as  few  facilities  for  the  purpose  as 
any  they  had  before  looked  at.    They,  how- 


ever, tried  it,  and  after  a  hard  scramble  reach- 
ed, about  sunset,  the  place  he  sought.  The 
descent  was  estimated  to  be  about  two  thou« 
sand  feet,  and  was  performed  partly  by  leap- 
ing from  tree  to  tree,  and  partly  by  lowering 
one  another  by  ropes  over  precipitous  ledges 
from  ten  to  twelve  feet  in  height.  In  the 
words  of  Sacket,  *  No  man  in  his  senses  ever 
went  down  such  a  place  before,  and  none  but 
a  fool  would  attempt  to  do  so  again.' " 

The  Antarctic  Continent.— **  FebAS At 

2  o'clock  A.  M.  we  made  sail  to  the  south- 
west,  in  order  to  close  with  the  barrier,  which 
we  found  retreated  in  that  direction,  and  gave 
us  every  prospect  of  getting  nearer  to  it.  Our 
course,  for  the  most  pan,  was  through  ice- 
bergs of  tabular  form.  In  the  afternoon  we 
had  the  land  ahead,  and  stood  in  for  it  with  a 
light  breeze  until  6i  P.  M.  when  I  judged  it 
to  be  ten  or  twelve  miles  distant  It  was 
very  distinct,  and  extended  from  west-south* 
west  to  south-southeast.  We  were  now  in 
longitude  106^  40'  E.  and  latitude  65^  57'  S.; 
the  variation  was  55°  30'  westerly.  The 
water  was  very  green.  We  sounded  in  three 
hundred  fathoms,  and  found  no  bottom.  The 
weather  having  an  unsettled  appearance,  we 
stood  off  to  seek  a  clearer  space  for  the  night. 
The  land  left  was  high,  rounded,  and  covered 
with  snow,  resembling  that  first  discovered, 
and  had  the  appearance  of  being  botmd  by 
perpendicular  icy  cliffs. 

''  14.  At  daylight  we  again  made  sail  for 
the  land,  beating  in  for  it  until  11  A.  M.  when 
we  found  any  further  progress  quite  impossi* 
ble.  I  then  judged  that  it  was  seven  or  eight 
miles  distant.  The  day  was  remarkably  clear, 
and  the  land  very  distinct.  By  measurement 
we  made  the  extent  of  the  coast  of  the  Ant- 
arctic Continent,  which  was  then  in  sight, 
seventy-five  miles,  and  by  approximate  meas- 
urement, three  thousand  feet  high.  It  was 
entirely  covered  with  snow.  Longitude  at 
noon  1069  18'  42"  E.,  latitude  65«  59'  40"  S., 
variation  57®  05'  westerly.  On  running  in, 
we  had  passed  several  icebergs  greatly  dis- 
colored with  earth,  and  finding  we  could  not 
approach  the  shore  any  nearer,  I  determined 
to  land  on  the  largest  ice-island  that  seemed 
accessible,  to  make  dip,  intensity,  and  varia- 
tion observations.  On  coming  up  with  it, 
about  one  and  a  half  miles  from  where  the 
barrier  had  stopped  us.  I  hove  the  ship  to, 
lowered  the  boat,  and  fortunately  effected  a 
landing.  We  found  embedded  in  it,  in  places, 
boulders,  stones,  gravel,  sand,  and  mud  or 
clay.  The  larger  specimens  were  of  red 
sandstone  and  basalt.  No  signs  of  stratifica- 
tion were  to  be  seen  in  it,  but  it  was  in  places 
formed  of  icy  conglomerate,  (if  I  may  use  the  ^/ 
expression,)  composed  of  large  pieces  of  rocks,  ^ 
as  it  were  frozen  together,  and  the  ice  was  ^ 
extremely  hard  and  flint-like.  The  largest 
boulder  embedded  in  it  was  about  five  or  six 
feet  in  diameter,  but  being  situated  under  the 
shelf  of  the  iceberg,  we  were  not  aWe  to  ffet 
at  it.  Many  specimens  were  obtained,  and  it 
was  amusiug  to  see  the  eagerness  and  desire 
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of  all  hands  to  possess  themselves  of  a  piece 
of  the  Antarctic  Continent.  These  pieces 
were  in  great  demand  durinit  the  remainder 
of  the  cruise.  In  the  centre  of  this  iceberg 
was  found  a  pond  of  most  delicious  waicr» 
over  which  was  a  scum  of  ice  about  ten  inches 
thick.'  We  obtained  from  it  about  five  hun- 
dred gallons.  We  remained  upon  this  ice- 
berg several  hours,  and  the  men  amused 
themselves  to  their  hearts'  content  in  sUdmg. 
The  pond  was  three  feet  deep,  extending  over 
an  area  of  an  acre,  and  contained  sufficient 
water  for  half  a  dozen  ships.  The  tempera- 
ture of  the  water  was  31^.  This  island  had 
been  undoubtedly  turned  partly  over,  and  had 
precisely  the  same  appearance  that  the  icy 
barrier  would  have  exhibited  if  it  had  been 
turned  bottom  up,  and  subsequently  much 
worn  bv  storms.  There  was  no  doubt  that 
it  had  been  detached  from  the  land,  which 
was  about  eight  miles  distant.  The  view  of 
the  land,  ice,  &c.  taken  from  the  ice-island, 
is  exhibited  in  the  plate,  and  gives  a  correct 
representation  of  these  desolate  reorions. 

**  Who  was  there  prior  to  1840,  either  in 
this  ooontry  or  in  Europe,  that  had  the  least 
idea  that  any  large  body  of  land  existed  to 
the  south  of  New  Holland  ?  and  who  is  there 
that  now  doubts  the  fact,  whether  he  admits 
it  to  be  a  vast  continent,  or  contends  that  it  is 
only  a  collection  of  islands  ? 

**  The  icebergs  found  along  the  coast  afloat 
were  from  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  live  miles  in 
length  ;  their  separation  from  the  land  may 
be  effected  by  severe  frost  rending  them  asun- 
der, after  which  the  violent  and  frequent 
storms  may  be  considered  a  sufficient  cause 
to  overcome  the  attraction  which  holds  them 
to  the  parent  mass.  In  their  next  stage  they 
exhibit  the  process  of  decay,  being  found  fifty 
or  sixty  miles  from  the  land,  and  for  the  most 
part  with  their  surfaces  inclined  at  a  con- 
siderable angle  to  the  horizon.  This  is  caused 
by  a  change  in  the  position  of  the  centre  of 
gravity,  arising  from  the  abrading  action  of 
the  waves. 

*'  The  evidence  that  an  extensive  continent 
lies  within  the  icy  barriers,  must  have  ap- 
peared in  the  account  of  my  proceedings,  but 
will  be,  1  think,  more  forcibly  exhibited  by  a 
comparison  with  the  aspect  of  other  lands  in 
the  same  southern  parallel.  Palmer*s  Land, 
for  instance,  which  is  in  like  manner  invested 
with  ice,  is  so  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year 
only,  while  at  others  it  is  quite  clear,  because 
strong  currents  prevail  there,  which  sweep 
the  ice  ofi*to  the  northeast.  Along  the  Ant- 
arctic Continent  ior  the  whole  distance  ex- 
plored, which  is  upwards  of  fifteen  hundred 
miles,  no  open  strait  is  found.  The  coast, 
where  the  ice  permitted  approach,  was  found 
enveloped  with  a  perpendicular  barrier,  in 
some  cases  unbroken  for  fifty  miles. 

"  If  there  was  only  a  chain  of  islands,  the 
outline  of  the  ice  would  undoubtedlv  be  of 
another  form  :  and  it  is  scarcely  to  be  con- 
ceived that  a  long  chain  could  extend  so  near- 
ly in  the  same  parallel  of  latitude,    'i'he  land 


has  none  of  the  abruptness  of  termination  that 
the  islands  of  high  southern  latitudes  exhibit ; 
and  I  am  satisfied  that  it  exists  in  one  nnin* 
terrupted  line  of  coast,  from  Rin^old's  Knollt 
in  the  east,  to  Enderby's  Land,  m  the  w^est ; 
that  the  coast  (at  lon^tude  95^  £.)  tends  to 
the  north,  and  this  will  account  for  the  icf 
barrier  existing,  with  little  alteration,  where 
it  was  seen  by  Cook  in  1773.  The  vast  nam- 
ber  of  ice-islands  conclusively  points  out  that 
there  is  some  extensive  nucleus  which  retains 
them  in  their  position  ;  for  I  can  see  no  rea- 
son why  the  ice  should  not  be  disengaged 
from  islands,  if  they  were  such,  as  happens  in 
all  other  cases  in  like  latitudes.  The  forma- 
tion of  the  coast  is  different  from  what  would 
probably  be  found  near  islands,  soundings  be- 
ing  obtained  in  comparatively  shoal  water; 
and  the  color  of  the  water  also  indicates  that 
it  is  not  like  other  southern  lands,  abrupt  and 
precipitous.  This  cause  is  sufficient  to  retain 
the  huge  masses  of  ice,  by  their  being  attach- 
ed by  their  lower  surfaces  instead  c^  their 
sides  only." 
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COVERING   A  BOOK. 

Prom  the  TnoMury  of  Knowledgo, 

The  "  cover"  of  a  book,  in  bookbinderB' 
phraseology,  is  the  piece  of  leather  or  of 
cloth  which  envelopes  the  millboard ;  but 
the  reader  of  a  book  when  he  speaks  of  its 
cover,  gives  the  term  a  much  more  extensive 
application.  We  must  therefore  at  once  ex- 
plain that  the  leather  or  cloth  is  called  die 
cover,  the  stifiening  substance  within  is  the 
board,  and  both  taken  collectively  the  case. 

When  the  book  is  taken  from  the  sewing- 
press,  (a  print  and  description  of  which  are 
given  in  the  last  Penny  Magazine,  p.  167,) 
an  inch  or  two  of  each  string  is  lefl  hanging 
to  it ;  these  are  afterward  either  scraped  so 
thin  as  to  be  bat  little  conspicuous,  or  are 
employed  for  fastening  a  book  to  its  case. 
The  back  of  the  book — that  is,  the  assem- 
bled back-edges  of  all  the  sheets — ^is  glued, 
to  increase  the  bond  by  which  they  are  held 
together.  When  the  book  has  gone  through 
one  or  two  other  minor  processes,  that  one 
succeeds  which  is  perhaps  as  remarkable  as 
anything  displayed  in  bookbinding;  viz. 
rounding  the  back  and  hollowing  the  front 
Most  persons  can  understand  the  production 
of  a  square  back  and  edge  to  a  book ;  but 
the  graceful  convexity  of  the  one  and  con- 
cavity on  the  other,  in  most  books  bound  in 
the  modern  style,  are  as  curious  in  the  mode 
of  production  as  they  are  pleasing  in  ap- 
pearance. In  the  process  of  "backing," 
by  which  this  efiect  is  produced,  the  book  is 
laid  on  a  bench,  held  or  pressed  by  the  left 
h:md  of  the  workman,  as  shown  in  the  cut, 
and  hammered  r^car  the  back  edge,  with 
such  a  peculiar  movement  of  the  left  hand  as 
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causes  the  back  to  become  lounded  while  the 
hammering  proceeds.  The  effect  is  so  in* 
stentaneoua  that  a  looker-on  scarcely  knows 
hovr  OT  when  it  is  produced. 


Raundmg  the  back  of  a  book. 
In  former  tiroes  the  edges  were  cut  in  a 
nuMt  clurasT  and  rude  manner  by  means  of 
shears,  one  blade  being  fixed  to  a  bench,  and 
the  other  being  moved  by  the  right  hand  of 
the  workman  while  his  lefl  hand  held  the 
book,  and  thus  the  leaves  were  cut  few  at  a 
time.  The  culling  press  of  the  present  day, 
ia  however  a  much  more  eSlclive  arrange- 
ment The  book,  after  being  properly  ad- 
justed between  two  boards,  ia  screwed  in  a 
pren,  with  one  of  the  ends  projecting  a  little 
above  the  level  of  the  bench.  The  ends  of 
all  the  leaves  are  then  cut  off  while  in  this 
position,  by  means  of  an  instrument  called  a 
"  plough,"  the  cutting  edge  of  which,  in  its 
mode  of  action,  is  midway  between  that  of  a 
pointed  knife  and  a  [ibnc-iron.  The  edges 
are  all  cut  to  a  perfect  level ;  and  the  book 
being  reversed,  the  other  end  is  sinubrly 
treated.  But  by  Gir  the  moat  remarkable 
part  of  the  process  is  ih^i  by  which  the  con- 
cave front  edge  is  brought  to  such  a  regular 
curve.  The  glue  with  which  the  back  of 
ilio  bjok  had  previously  been  coated,  is  so 
i  Ihr  softened  as  lo  suffer  the  bands  and  the 
back  edges  of  the  sheets  la  yield  to  pressure, 
!  The  workman  takes  the  book  iu  his  hund, 
'  front  edge  uppermost,  and  strikes  the  back 
.  forcibly  agamst  the  bench ;  transforming  the 
;  round  K-ick  into  a  square  back.  Thtn,  in- 
sening  two  pieces  of  sheet  iion  four  inches 
by  one,  called  triudics,  bttwccn  llie  took  and 


the  boards  at  each  end  lo  keep  tho  sheete  in 
this  position,  he  fixes  the  hook  in  the  cuttbg- 
press,  and  cuts  the  front  edge  in  precise^ 
the  same  way  as  the  top  and  bottom  ;  thus 
making  alt  the  edges  perfectly  square,  and 
all  the  leaves  perleclly  equal  in  size.  The 
most  remarkable  part  of  the  operation  then 
succeeds  ;  for  immediately  on  removing  the 
triiidles  from  the  book,  the  whole  of  the 
lenvea  spring  back  to  their  former  position 
that  is,  convex  at  the  back  edge.  Hence  i 
produced    tho  hollow  or    "  gutter"   of  the 

Millboard,  the  stiff  substance  of  which 
thesidcsof  books  are  formed,  is  a  thick  paste-    ' 
board  composed  of  many  parallel  layers, 
glued  or  pasted  together,  and  pressed  in  s    '■ 
mill  to  make  (hem  dense  and  smooth. 
the  first  place,  a  pattern -piece,  or  size-pat-    i 
tern,  is    prepared,  having   the    exact    nze    ', 
and  form  of  the  boards  to  be  cut.     The  cut- 
tmgmachine  is   then  adjusted  to  these  di- 
mensions, by  causing  an  edged  instrument,    ' 
analagous  to  a  scissor-blade,  to  work  ot  a    1 
certain  distance  from  a  groove  or  raised    ' 
ledge,  against  which  the  edge  of  the  boartt    1 
is  placed.     The  actual  cutting  is  effected  m 
by  a  pair  of  shears. 

When  a  book  attached  to  its  hoards  by 
means  of  the  bands,  is  ready  to  receive 
the  Ic^ither  covering,  the  leather  is  cut  to 
the  required  she,  allowing  about  half  an 
inch  ail  round  for  paring  and  turning  in. 
The  edge  is  pared  or  cut  away  obliquely 
with  a  keen  knife,  to  prevent  the  unseemly 
projection  which  would  otherwise  result 
The  leather  Is  hid  smooth  with  the  lace 
downivard,  and  the  hack  suiface  well  coated 
with  paste.  The  workman  then  takes  the 
book  m  his  hands,  laying  the  back  evenly  in 
the  middle  of  l^e  leather,  and  draws  and 
smooths  and  works  the  latter  until  it  adheres 
closely  to  the  back  and  boards  of  the  boot 


FORCICN   TRAVEL.S.       ■> 

I  IS-M  ;  trr,  A  Greti's  Return  to  hi*    ' 

t  Land — a  narrative,  edited  by  ThEo-     ' 

Duas  UwiGuT,  Ja. 

Chapteii  III. 

Rodd  to  Athens. — Anival. — Meeting  with 
fritfids- — Changes  in  Greece. — The  Slates- 
man  Coll eiiis.— King  Oiho.— The  Queen. 

A  slu'rl  distance  from  the  road,  on  ibc  level 
land  which  now  lav  before  ub— the  plain  of 
Atuca— was  a  ^niall  and  humble  monument 
of  stone.  No  one  wljo  has  read  [be  modem 
hisior}'  oftireece  could  l.ok  upon  it  wiibout 
emuiiuD,  when  informed  that  it  marked  ibe 
grave  of  Kara iiika Ids.  He  was  one  of  the 
bravtsl  and  most  servicesble  officers  who 
fou{;hi  in  the  late  war,  and  was  remarkable    , 
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for  the  purity  of  his  patriotism  as  well  as  for 
activity  and  conduct. 

While  the  fortress  of  Missolongi  was  close- 
ly besieged  by  the  Turks  in  1825,  Karaiskakis, 
with  the  aid  of  some  of  the  troops  from  Naya- 
rino,  effectually  cut  off  their  communication 
with  Eastern  Greece.  When,  in  1827,  the 
approach  of  Kiutahi  Pacha  from  the  north, 
threatened  Greece  with  a  renewal  of  the  suf- 
ferings  from  which  she  had  just  been  in  a 
great  measure  delivered,  he  was  the  principal 
opponent  of  the  barbarians,  and  stood  the 
keeper  of  the  ^les  of  Greece,  with  a  bold- 
ness and  resolution  worthy  d  the  best  days  of 
the  nation.  It  was  in  the  month  of  May,  of 
that  year,  that  he  received  his  mortal  wound, 
in  attacking  a  Turkish  position.  His  dying 
words  are  no  less  remarkable  for  Laconic  bre- 
vity than  the  devoted  patriotism  which  they 
expressed :  "  What  I  have  done,  I  have  done  : 

now  for  the  future !"  v  tt     i 

My  coachman  drove  me  to  a  French  Hotel, 
to  which  he  belonged;  and,  having  alighted, 
I  waited  only  long  enough  to  inquire  the  way 
to  the  American  Missionary's  house,  when  I 
set  out  in  quest  of  my  family.  I  was  soon  in 
the  presence  of  Mr.  Hill,  who  easily  recog- 
nized me,  and  welcomed  me  with  great  kind- 
ness. He  informed  me  that  be  was  not  ac- 
quainted'with  my  father's  residence,  as  he 
had  never  met  with  any  of  my  friends ;  but 
that  we  probably  might  soon  find  it  out.  He 
therefore  set  off  with  me,  and  began  to  make 
inquiry  of  persons  we  met  in  the  streets,  if 
they  knew  of  any  Samians  residing  in  Athens. 
After  this  question  had  been  repeated  several 
times,  we  received  an  affirmative  answer 
from  a  person  whom  we  had  addressed  ;  and 
some  conversation  ensued  which  drew  the  at- 
tention of  several  others.  A  boy,  who  had 
understood  the  general  object  of  our  inquiry, 
suddenly  started  away,  and  running  some  dis- 
tance, stopped  at  a  house  where  he  knew  a 
family  of  Samians  lived,  and  informed  them 
that  a  stranger  was  seeking  for  some  of  their 
islanders.  On  hearing  it»  two  young  men  in- 
stantly followed  him  to  the  spot  where  we 
were  still  standing;  and, addressing  Mr.  Hill, 
inquired  whether  I  was  a  Samian.  I  looked, 
and  saw  them  eyeing  me  very  closely,  when 
one  of  them  inquired  whether  I  had  come 
from  America,  and  then  if  I  were  not  their 
brother.  Their  countenances  at  once  seemed 
to  lose  the  expression  of  strangers.  I  saw  the 
likeness  of  my  family;  and,  seizing  their  liands, 
which  they  offered  me,  we  interchanged  sueh 
expressions  of  joy  and  satisfaction  as  are  natu- 
ral to  affectionate  brothers  after  a  separation 
of  fourteen  years. 

They  assured  me  that,  although  they  had 
not  expected  me  for  some  time  to  come,  they 
had  felt  a  hope  rise  in  their  minds  as  soon  as 
they  heard  that  a  stranger  was  inquiring  for 
Samians.  I  learned  that  the  family  Avere  all 
well,  and  at  home,  except  my  father,  who 
was  at  Samos  and  a  brother  and  a  sister,  who 
resided  in  the  cast  of  Enboea.  I  was  soon 
at  home,  and  in  the  presence  of  my  mother. 
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But  how  should  I  describe  the  recepiioD  I  re- 
ceived ?  My  brothers  had  shown  all  the  affec- 
tion that  could  have  been  expressed  by  them, 
and  all  that  could  have  been  desired;  but  it 
was  easy  to  see  that  the  feelings  of  a  mother's 
heart  are  of  a  different  class.  She  was  una- 
ble, not  only  to  give  utterance  to  her  loy,  but 
even  to  bear  it.  She  seized  me,  smiled,  wept* 
embraced,  sighed,  spoke  a  word  or  two,  sob- 
bed, and  seemed  entirely  overcome.  Her 
exclamations  went  to  my  heart— the  language 
so  familiar  in  my  childhood,  and  for  so  many 
years  unheard — the  same  words  and  the  same 
voice  which  first  taught  me  to  speak  it:  alto- 
gether, the  feelings  I  had  were  such  as  to 
affect  me  deeply.  My  mother  was  for  a  time 
quite  unable  to  recover  her  composure ;  but 
I  soon  felt  all  the  pleasure  of  being  once  more 
at  home,  and  in  the  midst  of  my  much  loved 
relatives,  after  many  years  spent  in  a  foreign 
and  a  very  distant  land. 

The  kind  remarks  and  inquiries  which  en- 
sued, the  information  I  asked  on  an  hundred 
different  subjects,  and  the  relations  which 
were  expected  of  me,  in  my  turn,  of  what  I 
had  seen  and  done,  I  must  pass  over— al- 
though naturally  to  me  some  of  the  most  in- 
teresting recollections  I  have  now  to  recal,  of 
my  visit  to  my  friends  and  country.  To  a 
foreigner  it  would  have  seemed  as  strange, 
as  to  me  it  appeared  natural,  to  find  myself 
among  a  family  where  the  words  in  fanail- 
iar  use  were  as  old  as  the  times  of  the  Trojan 
war,  and  where  many  of  the  household  terms 
are  the  same  which  are  still  found  in  the 
classics  back  to  Homer.  I  sat  on  a  chair, 
one  of  whose  names  is  still  cathedra,  as  in  the 
Iliad :  and  the  words  of  welcome  and  inquiry 
which  had  greeted  me  on  my  entrance,  were 
chiefly  such  as  are  still  found  in  ancient  au- 
thors. 

How  had  ihin^  changed  in  Greece  since 
all  past  periods  oi  her  history  !  I  saw  memo- 
rials around  me  of  all  ages.  Wherever  the 
traveller  turns  his  eye,  he  sees  a  splendid 
temple  two  thousand  years  old,  which  has 
been  commemorated  by  writers,  in  classical 
strains,  for  the  perfection  of  its  style,  or  the 
importance  of  events  which  it  has  witnessed ; 
the  ruins  of  others,  more  ancient,  more  grand, 
or  relating  to  more  eventful  scenes;  or,  at 
least,-  mountains,  hills,  vales  and  streams  re- 
nowned in  history  and  poetry.  But  among 
them  all,  there  are  perhaps  none  so  apt  to 
call  up  feelings  of  present  sorrow  or  lively 
pleasure,  as  those  objects  which  are  con- 
necied  wiih  the  late  revolution.  Any  Ameri- 
can may  go  to  Greece,  and  with  only  the  story 
of  the  humane  interposition  of  his  countrv- 
men  in  his  recollection,  to  save  the  people 
from  starvation,  find  much  to  excite  these 
mingled  feelings  at  many  a  point  of  his  jour- 
ney. Let  him  take  the  simple,  unvarnished 
journal  of  Col.  Miller,  and  recur  to  the  scenes 
which  he  describes,  and  he  will  be  reminded 
that  the  Americans  and  Greeks  have  grounds 
for  a  lasting  intercourse  and  attachment. 

For  myself,  being  a  Greek,  and  at  the  same 
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time  half  aa  American,  I  felt  deeply  oa  this 
subject ;  and  I  expect  to  retain  those  impres- 
sions and  to  foster  them  through  the  rest  of 
my  liie.  Athens  was  now  in  a  state  of  tran* 
quiUity  and  happiness.  Nothing  occurred 
white  I  was  there  to  interrupt  public  peace, 
or  to  raise  a  disquieting  apprehension.  How 
different  was  the  state  or  the  city  in  1828, 
w^hen  the  American  ships  were  arriving  in 
the  ports  of  Greece,  laden  with  supplies  of 
food*  and  clothing  for  the  starving  and  naked 
inhabitants,  thousands  of  whom  were  ilocic- 
ing  from  the  mountains,  and  crowding  on  the 
shores  to  receive  their  portions  and  live ! 

Athens  had  long  been  in  the  possession  of 
the  Turks,  then  besieging  a  band  of  Greeks 
who  held  the  Acropolis.  At  length  the  pa- 
triots were  forced  to  yield,  and  were  permit- 
ted to  retire ;  but  many  a  brave  man  had  lost 
his  life,  and  many  a  widow  and  orphan  were 
ivandering  about  the  Morea  and  islands  in  a 
state  of  starvation. 

Among  the  incidents  which  I  related  to  my 
friends,  was  that  of  my  acquaintance  with  the 
friends  of  Collettis  in  Paris,  and  the  message 
which  he  had  requested  me  to  deliver  to  our 
distinguished  statesman,  on  my  arrival  at 
Athens.  My  brothers  proposed  that  I  should 
visit  him,  and  mentioned  that  a  peculiarly 
interesting  occasion  would  soon  present  itself 
— the  festival  of  St.  John-— when  he  always 
keeps  open  house  all  day*  to  receive  any  visit- 
ers who  may  choose  to  call.  This  is  an  old 
custom,  by  the  way,  common  to  Greeks— at 
least  those  of  wealth.  The  Greek  church 
observes  the  reputed  days  of  many  saints,  and 
those  persons  who  bear  their  names  hold 
levees,  or  in  other  ways  celebrate  them,  at 
their  own  houses.  Collettis'  name  being 
John,  his  lev^e  was  of  course  held  on  the  day 
of  Sl  John ;  and,  when  it  came,  I  accompa- 
nied several  of  my  friends  to  his  dwelling,  to 
pay  my  respects.  - 

John  Collettis  is  a  native  Greek  of  the 
most  devoted  character,  and  enjoys  the  confi- 
dence of  most  of  the  nation.  He  received  a 
liberal  education,  and  was  among  the  early 
patriots,  who,  at  the  approach  of  the  Greek 
war«  devoted  themselves,  with  a  solemn  oaih, 
to  the  liherty  of  their  country.  He  has  been 
actively  employed,  since  the  war,  in  differ- 
ent important  stations ;  and  now  resides  in 
Athens,  of  which  he  is  one  of  the  represents- 
tives  in  Congress.  He  is  a  single  man,  never 
having  been  married,  but  lives  in  handsome 
style,  like  a  man  of  affluence.  We  were 
ushered  into  a  large  room,  where  sweetmeats 
and  refreshments  were  offered  to  crowds  of 
visiters  who  were  entering  and  passing  out, 
after  exchanging  a  few  words  with  the  dis- 
tinguished statesman.  Collettis  received  his 
visiters  standing,  with  becoming  dignity  and 
entirely  at  his  ease.  One  of  my  friends  pre- 
sented me  to  him,  and  he  immediately  accost- 
ed me  with  a  smile  and  a  friendly  welcome 
back  to  my  country,  alluding  to  my  visit  to 
Paris,  and  to  our  mutual  voting  friend  the 
student,  of  whom  he  inquired  with  interest. 


The  King  of  Greece  is  a  full-sized,  good- 
looking  man,  about  26  years  of  age,  with 
manners,  deportment  and  character  which 
make  a  favorable  impression.  The  Greeks 
appeared  to  me  to  be  very  well  content  with 
him,  as  they  doubtless  considei:  it  impossible 
to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  being  without  a  king, 
or  of  having  one  of  their  own  natio^jt.^  I  heard 
no  one  speak  unfavorably  of  Ijis  coniluct  or 
intentions,  nor  did  1  hear  any  fatflr*)Und  with 
anything  which  he  had  done  or  .said*  His 
popularity  is  increased  by  the  higj^  esieen^ 
which  is  everywhere  felt  for  his  amiahle  wife. 
The  queen  has  a  very  kind  and 'gentle  dispo- ' 
si  I  ion,  with  a  very  prepossessing  exterior. 
Uer  manners  are  simple,  easy  and  condescend^ 
ing ;  and  as  she  is  daily  seen  out,Mridihg,  with- 
out pomp,  guards,  or  retinue,  in  a  plain  car- 
riage, purchasing  at  the  shops,  and  then  en- 
joying a  short  drive  or  returning  home,  the 
impression  made  by  her  on  the  public  is  of 
the  most  favorable  kind. 

On  these  occasions  she  usually  has  hut  a 
single  attendunt— a  Greek  lady,  of  fine,  in- 
telligent countenance,  whose  family ^^re  de- 
servedly among  the  most  beloved  and  re- 
spected by  the  nation.  She  i^  daughter  of 
Bozzaris,  who  performed  an  act  of  hravery  and 
devotion  to  his  country  not  surpassed  by  any 
recorded  in  the  history  of  any  age,*'ii^odern  or 
ancient.  The  period  when  he  Idd  his  little 
band  against  the  Turkish  armywas  so  early» 
that  his  soldiers  had  not  yet  had  much  to  en- 
courage them  to  the  attack.  They  were  not 
accustomed  to  war,  and  could  not  have  felt 
like  long-practiced  soldiers.  He  also  had  had 
but  little  experience  in  commanding^  and  even 
in  fighting.  Besides  this,  the  enemy  were 
numerous  and  powerful,  while  his  force  was 
small,  unsupported,  and  ill  provided.  The 
country  was  not  with  them  in  any  other  sense 
than  to  desire  their  success.  The  Greeks 
were  disheartened  and  terrified  af'the  afil- 
proach  of  an  army  of  barbarous  Turks,*  which 
they  considered  wholly  irresistible ;  and»  with 
one  consent,  kept  back  from  the  scene  of  dan- 
ger. The  Turks,  approaching  from  the  notth^  ' 
pursued  the  same  route  which  Xerxes  took 
on  his  wav  into  Greece.  They  had  passed 
Thermopylae,  and  encamped  on  the  plain  of 
Thebes,  where  he  attacked  them. 

FL.IES*  FCET. 

The  insects  are  beginning  to  appear 
around  us,  as  the  warm  season  comes  on. 
Who  has  not  wondered  at  the  faciUly  with 
which  a  fly  walks  up  a  pane  of  glass  t 
And  how  is  it  ?  The  most  easy  and  natu- ' 
ral  presumption  for  a  conjecturer  perhaps 
is,  that  it  is  done  by  the  aid  of  a  little  glue 
sticking  to  his  feet.  Some  naturalists  have 
assured  us  that  it  is  effected  by  a  little  suc- 
tion apparatus,  which  provides  for  a  vacu- 
um every  step  the  insect  takes.     The  sci- 
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entifio  not  loDg  tiiDce  inclined  to  think,  (and 
ofoourM  the  public,  who  take  their  opia- 
iona  when  they  know  them,)  that  the  fly 
supported  itself  on  snrKmth  suHacea  by 
means  of  the  stiff  little  bristles  which  cover 
the  bottoms  of  hb  feet,  and  are  seen  through 
the  microscope.  A  polbhed  glass  itself, 
when  examined  with  the  magnifiers,  ex- 
hibits many  minute  cavities  in  its  surface. 
But  bow  could  the  insect  walk  thus  under 
a  horizontal  glass,  with  his  feet  upwards  ? 


Flies'  Fuel. 
The  reader  will  see  above  the  leg  and 
feet  of  the  house  fly  magnified  in  diflerent 
degrees.  The  upper  figure  is  the  leg,  the 
central  and  two  lower  ones  ihe  foot  turned 
m  different  sides,  to  show  how  Ihe  parts  are 
arranged.  Each  foot  is  furnished  with 
sharp,  hooked  nails,  and  two  small  flat 
palms,  like  pads,  which  appear  lo  come 
down  to  the  level  of  what  is  trodden  on. 
These  have  been  supposed  to  have  the 
power  of  suckers,  and  to  hold  fast  (o  the  su  r- 
faoe  of  glass  in  any  position,  by  forming  a 
little  vacuum  beneath  them.  It  is  well 
known,  that  a  stone  of  considerable  sizo 
may  be  raised,  by  placing  upon  it  a  circu- 
lar piece  of  wet  leather,  having  a  string 
fastened  to  its  middle,  if  the  air  can  be  kept 
jut,  while  the  string  is  pulled  upwards. 
Boys  sometimes  try  ihia  experiment  with 
success.  On  a  similar  plan,  it  has  been 
said,  these  palms  on  the  Dy's  foot  vverc 
made  to  give  him  a  secure  hold  on  liio 
smoothest  surfaces.     But  more  careful  at- 


lenlion  dispelled  this  mistake.     The  palms    S 
are  found  to  be  covered  with  shon  hairs,    '■ 
which   prevent    them   from  touching   the    s 
ground  ;  and  these,  in  their  turn,  prove  to    ' 
be  not  ihe  supporters  of  the  insect,  as  they 
have  been  supposed  by  other  writers  to  be, 
by  «>nlering  into  the  minute  intereticea  in 
the  substances  which  he  passes  over. 

Naturalists  now  seem  generally  to  adopt 
an  explanation  which  has  been  rejected  in 
former  years,  viz.  thai  a  gummy  substance 
found  on  the  feet  of  the  fly  adheres  toevery 
thing  h(;  touches,  with  sufficient  tenacity  to 
support  his  weight.  It  is  said  that  bia 
footsteps  may  be  traced  on  almost  anything 
he  passes  over,  with  a  magnifying  glass, 
although  they  are  often  so  faint  as  to  be 
diwcrnible  only  with  difficully. 


•*•- 


THE  HlJSCOVr    DUCK8.- 

f^rom  Iht  AmirieaK  Povhrrit't  Oatufamvm, 

The  French  naturalists  assert  that  the 
Muscovy  duck  is  a  distinct  species,  and  not 
11  variety.     It  is  much  larger  than  the  com- 
mon duck,  nnd  is  distinguished  by  a  carun- 
eled  memhrane  of  a  red  color,  which  Bruo 
compares  lo  a  cherry,  cotering  the  cheeks, 
and  extending  behind  the  eyes,  and  swells 
at  the  root  of  the  bill ;  this  tubercle  is  wnnt- 
jng  in  the  femalf,  as  abo  the  tufl  of  narrow    ^ 
ftaihcrs,  and    rather  twisted,  which  hangs    > 
behind  the  head  of  the  male,  which  sta^a    \ 
erect  when  excited.     She  is  also  smaller ;    \ 
both  stand  low  on  the  legs,  have  short  claws    < 
and  the  inner  ones  crooked^  arc  a  clumsy    5 
bird  on  the  ground,  light  on  the  wing,  and    s 
will  peich  on  ftnces,  etc.  ' 

"  in  a  wild  state,"  says  Brun,  "the  drake 
is  of  a  brownish  black  color,  with  a  broad 
while  patch  on  the  wings,  the  female  being 
smaller  and  more  obscurely  colored,"     In 
the  domestic  stalp,  it  exhibits  e\  ery  variety  of 
color,  like  a  common  duck.     "  At  one  time," 
snys  Bmn,  "  the  male  is  whilr,  oi  another, 
the  female ;  in   other  instances,  boih  male 
and  female  are  black,  and  again  of  great  di- 
viTsifies  of  color;  but  they  are  commonly 
blar,!;,  variegated  with  other  colors."     The    ? 
black  are  glnssid  with   grern  on  the  back,    <i 
and  changi  able,  os  tlicy  are  exposed  to  the    5 
rays  of  the  sun.  '  < 

The  Muscovy  duck,  li  appears,  is  only  ij 
found  in  a  wild  ^tale  in  South  America,  i 
MnrcErrave  has  observed  it  in  the  Brazils;  ^ 
it  is  ;iiso  a  native  of  Guiana.  Travellers  i 
assort  that  these  birds  perch  on  the  large    ( 
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tre€8  ihal  border  rivers  and  marshes,  similar 
to  terrestrial  birds ;  they  build  their  nests 
there,  and  as  soon  as  the  ducklings  are 
hatched,  the  mother  lakes  ihcm  one  by  one, 
ind  drops  ihem  into  the  water  ;  laying  takes 

filace  two  or  three  times  a-year,  and  each  is 
rom  twelve  to  eighteen  eggs,  quite  round, 
■nd  of  a  greenish  white  ;  the  moulting  sea- 
Bon  beg'ins  in  September,  and  is  sometimes 
K  complete,  that  the  ducks,  finding  them- 
(ehas  almost  entirely  destitute  of  feathers, 
are  unable  to  fly,  and  let  themselves  be 
taken  alive  by  the  Indians.  These  birds 
aie  as  shy  as  our  wild  ducks,  and  it  is  by 
surprise  alone  they  are  to  be  shot. — Jtfatn. 

Scaliger  and  Oliver  de  Series  have  given 
out  that  this  duck  was  dumb. 

The  Muscovy  drakes  are  often  very  cross 
and  quarrelsome  with  other  poultry,  and  we 
have  known  them  to  attack  small  children, 
particularly  when  they  happen  to  have  any 
food  in  their  hands,  for  which  reason  we 
have  abandoned  the  rearing  of  them. 


years  old.    This  often  f 


LAURA  BKIDGBHAN, 

Tke  Deaf,  Dumb  wnd.  Blind  Girl,  m  the 
Perkins  Institution,  Boston. 

Fram  Dr.  ffinw'jr  laU  Rfort. 

She  has  a  good  intellect ;  she  has  been 
wren  years  under  instruction  ;  her  teachers 
have  not  been  wanting  in  zeal  and  diligence, 
and  she  has  b«?en  herself  untiring  in  her  ef- 
wrts,  and  yet  she  is  now  on  the  verge  of 
womanhood,  without  so  much  acquaintance 
with  language  as  ;i  common  child  of  six 


s  the  surprise 


of  visitors  who  have  known  the  history  of  | 

her  case  for  a  long  time,  and  have  taJ<eD  ■ 

great  interest  in  it.  \ 

I  was  in  Europe  during  the  first  half  of  < 

the  year  1844:  and  the  most  serious  cauM  [ 

of  regret  which  I  have  for  my  absence,  is  ' 

the  interruption  which  it  caused  in  my<  bu-  i 

pervision  of  her  educntion.     It  may  be  that  ' 

I  should  not  have  been  able  to  prevent  all  > 

unfavorable    impressions  upon    ner  mind,  \ 

even  had  I  been  always  here ;  they  were  i 

perhaps  inevitable  at  her  age,  and  with  het  ' 

increased  capacity  for    converBatioD   with  < 

others,  but  at  any  rate  I  should  havo  tried.  \ 

Her  teacher,  Miss  Mary  Swift,  has  been  ' 

Ciithful  and  industrious ;   and  in  the  intel-  \ 

lectual  instruction  she  has  shown  great  tact  < 

and  ability.      Had  all  others  been  as  dis-  \ 

erect  and  wise  as  she,  we  should  not  have  to  > 
regret  some  impiessions  which  the  child 
has  received,  and  which   I  shall  presently 


Her  bodily  health  has  been  very  good  ' 
during  the  whole  year.  She  has  increased  \ 
in  stature :  and  her  figure  which  is  more  ■ 
fully  unfolded,  is  well  proportioned  in  all  its  \ 
parts,  and  strong  and  graceful.  She  con-  ' 
linues  to  improve  in  the  knowledge  and  use  \ 
of  language,  as  will  be  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing letters  which  were  written  solelv  by  ! 
her ;  and  by  the  extracts  from  her  teacher's  | 
journal,  in  which  were  recorded  at  the  mo-  ' 
ment,  and  with  great  exactitude  the  very  | 
words  she  used.  , 
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24tk  Marchy  1644. 
My  Dear  Mks.  Howe  : 

1  want  to  see  you  very  much»  I  hope  you 
are  very  well.  Miss  J.  is  very  well  and  hap. 
py,  I  think  of  you  very  often.  I  was  very 
much  pleased  to  receive  a  Iciler  frotu  you, 
and  I  liked  it  very  much.  When  you  come 
home,  I  shall  shake  your  hands  and  hug  and 
kiss  you  very  hard  hecause  I  love  you  and  am 
your  dear  friend.  Miss  J.  is  making  a  nice 
worsted  chair  for  you  lo  please  you  very 
much  for  a  new  house.  1  send  much  love  to 
you  and  a  kiss.  Are  you  very  glad  to  receive 
letters  from  me?  One  night  1  dreamed  that 
I  was  very  glad  to  see  you  again  and  that  I 
slept  with  you  all  night.  I  hope  that  you  do 
not  forget  to  talk  with  your  hiogers.  I  am 
sad  that  people  are  very  idle  and  dirty  and 
poor.  I  write  many  letters  to  you  because  I 
love  you  very  much.  My  mother  wrote  a 
letter  to  Misi  J.  that  she  was  very  sick  and 
my  little  sister  was  quite  sick,  but  they  are 
ffettingwell.  I  am  very  well.  I  am  your 
dear  friend.  I  try  very  hard  about  America 
and  Europe  and  Asia,  and  many  other  things. 
I  can  say  ship,  paper,  Dr.  baby,  tea,  mother, 
and  father  with  my  mouth.  My  teacher  al- 
ways reads  a  story  to  me :  she  is  kind  to  me : 
she  sets  me  a  good  example. 
My  dear  friend,  good  bye. 

LAURA  BRIDGEMAN. 

Mention  was  made  in  a  former  Report  of 
her  disposition  to  use  the  lungs  and  vocal 
organs.  She  still  shows  this ;  and  so  does 
Oliver  Caswell,  though  to  a  much  smaller 
extent  than  Laura.  Tne  manner  in  which 
she  uses  these  organs  seems  to  show  their 
natural  ofBce,  and  would  settle  the  question, 
(if  it  he  any  longer  a  question)  whether  they 
were  destined  by  nature  to  be  the  medium 
of  intellectual  communication  among  men, 
or  whether  they  were  selected  from  among 
other  equally  possible  means  for  inter- 
change ol  thought ;  as  pantomime,  arbitrary 
vidible  signs,  ^c. 

Sometimes  her  acts  and  expressions  fur- 
nish themes  as  interesting  to  the  poet  as  to 
the  philosopher.  On  new-year's  day  when 
I  Was  in  Europe,  she  met  her  teacner  and 
said,  **  It  is  new  happy  year  to-day."  The 
teacher  wished  her  a  happy  new  year, 
when  she  turned  to  the  east,  and  stretching 
out  her  hand,  said — "  I  want  Doctor  a  hap- 
py new  year  ;"  she  then  paused,  and,  turn- 
mg  to  her  teacher,  said, "  but  Doctor  cannot 
know  I  say  so." 

I  have  sometimes  questioned  her  about 
he  esthetical  perceptions,  but  have  not  ob« 
tained  any  very  satisfactory  anscvers.  Her 
ideas  of  beauty  in  material  things  are  prin- 
cipally connected  with  smoothness.  A 
round  ball  is  not  more  beautiful  to  her  than 
a  square  box,  provided  they  are  equally 
smooth.     Freshness  or  newness  is  indeed 


< 
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an  clement,  but  this  is  evidently  derived 
from  the  associations  with  new  clothes,  uew 
shoes,  &c. 

I  asked  her  who  was  the  handsomest  lady 
of  her  acquaintance,  and  she  replied,  "  •♦•• 
•**• ;  but  upon  my  pressing  her  for  her 
reason,  she  could  only  say  that  her  hands 
were  smooth,  soft,  and  pretty. 

A  cane  with  knots  on  it  ^\^s  less  pleasing 
to  her  than  a  smooth  one  ;  and  an  irregu- 
lary  knobbed  stick,  than  one  with  the  prom- 
inences at  regular  intervals.  She  has  thus 
the  rudiments  of  the  aesthetic  sense,  but, 
like  that  of  other  children,  its  development 
must  depend  upon  education  and  habit  She 
is  not  yet  old  enough  to  giye  any  satis&ctory 
account  of  her  own  feelings  on  the  subject 

The  subject  of  her  dreams  is  a  most  in- 
teresting one,  but  like  many  others  mtist  be 
passed  over  hastily. 

One  morning  she  asked  her  teacher 
what  she  dreamed  about,  and  said,  "  I  some- 
times dream  about  God."  Her  teacher 
asked,  '<What  did  you  dream  about  last  ^ 
night  ?  "  She  said,  "  I  dreamed  that  I  was  * 
in  the  entry, — the  round  entry,  aud  Lurena 
was  rolling  about  in  her  wheel-chair  to 
exercise,  and  I  went  into  a  good  place 
where  God  knew  I  could  not  fall  on  the 
edge  of  the  floor."  Soon  after  she  said, 
"  I  dreamed  that  God  took  away  my  breath 
to  Heaven,"  accompanying  it  with  the  sign 
of  taking  away  something  from  her  mouth. 

On  another  occasion  her  teacher  says, 
"  In  the  hour  for  cpnversation  she  com- 
menced the  subject  of  dreaming  again,  and 
asked,  "  Why  does  God  give  us  dreams? 
last  night  I  dreamed  I  talked  with  my 
mouth ;  did  you  hear  me  talk  ?"  No,  1 
was  asleep.  *'  I  talked  with  my  mouth" — 
and  then  she  made  the  noise  which  she 
generally .  does  for  talking.  I  asked  her 
how  she  talked — ^^  I  talked  as  any  people  in 
dreams."  To  the  question,  what  word* 
did  you  dream  ?  I  could  get  no  answer. 
She  asked  ''  do  Spanish  people  dream  like 
us?" 

She  sometimes  is  frightened  in  her  dreams, 
and  awakes  in  great  terror,  and  says  she 
dreamed  there  were  animals  in  the  room 
which  would  hurt  her.  She  has  still  much 
fear  of  animals,  and  can  hardly  be  induced 
to  touch  the  quiet  and  harmless  house-dog. 

Improvement  of  Boatmen, — The  mission, 
aries  employed  by  the  Philadelphia  Sab- 
bath Association  have,  in  connection  with 
other  means  used  ejected  a  great  moral 
change  among  the  boatmen.  "  Crime,  ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  of  judges  of  the 
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criminal  courts,  has  greatly  diminished 
among  them.  The  Bible  is  found  in  a  very 
large  proportion  of  boats  in  the  state  ;  many 
of  the  boatmen  attend  public  worship  where 
they  stop  to  spend  the  Sabbath  ;  not  a  few 
have  within  the  last  two  years  united  with 
the  various  evangelical  churches." 

Selected, 

MOUWT  ARAFAT. 

Fftmi  the  IVaveh  of  AH  Bt^y  a  Imrntd  Europmn, 
Hfko  assHtiud  ths  dreu  mautunrs  and  character  of  a 
Mutsulmany  travelled  extentively  and  publUhfA  a 
h^ok  ahtnU  thirty  y-ars  ago,, 

Mount  Arafac  is  the  principal  object  of  the 

Silgrimage  of  the  Mussulman ;  and  several 
octors  assert,  that  if  tlie  house  of  God  ceased 
to  exist,  the  pilgrimage  to  the  former  would 
be  completely  meritorious,  and  would  produce 
the  same  degree  of  satisfaction.  This  is  my 
opinion  likewise.     [Mohamedan  idolatry  !] 

It  is  here  that  the  grand  speciacle  of  the 
pilgrimage  of  the  Mussulmen  must  be  seen — 
an  iaaumerable  crowd  of  men  from  all  na- 
tions, and  of  all  colors,  coming  from  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  earth,  through  a  thousand 
dangers,  and  encountering  fatigues  of  everv 
description,  to  adore  together  the  same  God, 
the  God  of  nature.  The  native  of  Circassia 
presents  his  hand  in  a  friendly  manner  to  the 
Ethiopian,  or  the  Negro  of  Guinea ;  the  In* 
dian  and  the  Persian  embrace  the  inhabitant 
of  Barbary  and  Morocco— all  looking  upon 
each  other  as  brothers,  or  individuals  of  the 
same  Ihmily  united  by  the  bands  of  religion, 
and  the  greater  part  speaking  or  understand- 
ing more  or  less  the  same  language-^the  ian« 
guage  of  Arabia.  No,  there  is  not  any  re- 
ligion that  presents  to  the  senses  a  spectacle 
more  simple,  affecting,  and  majestic. 

Arafat  is  a  small  mountain  cf  granite  rock, 
the  same  as  those  that  surround  it ;  it  is 
about  150  feet  high,  and  is  situated  at  the 
foot  of  a  higher  mountain  to  the  E.  S.  E.  in  a 
plain  abcHit  three  quarters  of  a  league  in  di- 
ameter, surrounded  by  barren  mountains. 
Near  the  mountain  are  fourteen  largje  basins, 
which  the  Sultan  Saaoud  has  put  in  repair. 
They  furnish  a  great  abundance  of  excellent 
water,  very  good  to  drink,  and  which  serves 
also  for  the  pilgrims  to  wash  themselves  with 
upon  this  solemn  day* 

It  was  upon  Mount  Arafat  that  the  com- 
mon father  of  all  mankind  (according  to  an 
absurd  Mahomdan  legend)  met  Eve,  after  a 
long  separation ;  and  it  is  oo  that  account 
that  it  is  called  Arafat — thai  is  to  say,  giaii- 
tude.  It  is  believed  that  it  was  Adam  him- 
self who  built  this  cliapel !  The  ritual  com- 
mands  that,  after  having  repeated  the  after- 
noon prayer,  which  we  did  in  our  tents,  we 
should  repair  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
and  wait  there  the  setting  of  the  sun.  The 
Wehhabites,  who  were  encamped  at  great 
distances,  with  a  view  to  obey  ihis  precept, 
began  to  approach,  having  at  their  head  the 
Sultan  Saaoud  and  Abounocta,  their  second 
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chief;  and  in  a  sbori  lime  I  saw  an  array  of 
forty-five  thousand  men  pass  before  me,  al- 
most all  of  whom  were  mounted  upon  camels 
and  dromedaries,  with  a  thousand  camels 
carrying  water,  tents,  fire- wood,  and  dry  grass 
for  the  camels  of  the  chiefs.  A  body  of  two 
hundred  men  on  horseback  carried  colors  of 
different  kinds,  fixed  upon  lances.  This  ca- 
valry, I  was  informed,  belonged  to  Abou- 
nocta. There  were  also  eight  or  ten  colors 
among  the  camels,  but  without  any  other  cus- 
tomary appendage.  All  this  body  of  men, 
entirely  naked,  marched  in  the  same  order 
that  1  have  formerly  remarked. 

It  was  impossible  for  me  exactly  to  distin- 
guish the  Sultan  and  the  second  chief,  for 
they  were  naked  as  well  as  the  rest.  How- 
ever, I  believe  that  a  venerable  old  man,  with 
a  lung  white  beard,  who  was  preceded  by 
the  royal  standard,  was  Saaoud.  This 
standard  was  green,  and  had,  as  a  mark  of 
distinction,  the  profession  of  his  faith,  "  There 
is  no  other  god  but  God,"  embroidered  upon 
it,  in  lar^e  white  characters.  We  waUed 
upon  the  mountain  for  the  period  of  the  sun's 
setting.  The  instant  it  occurred,  what  a  tre- 
mendous noise!  Let  us  imagine  an  assem- 
blage of  eighty  thousand  men,  two  thousand 
women,  and  a  thousand  little  children,  sixty 
or  seventy  thousand  camels,  asses,  and  horses, 
which  at  the  commencement  of  night  began 
to  move  in  a  quick  pace  along  a  narrow  val- 
ley, according  to  tne  ritual,  marching  one 
after  the  other  in  a  cloud  of  sand,  and  ddayed 
by  a  forest  of  lances,  guns,  swords,  &c. ;  in 
short,  forcing  their  passage  as  they  could. 
Pressed  and  hurried  on  by  those  behind,  tve 
only  took  an  hour  and  a  half  to  return  to . 
Mosdelifa,  notwithstandm^  it  had  taken  us 
more  than  two  hours  to  arrive  in  the  morning.  ' 
The  motive  of  this  precipitation,  ordered  by 
the  ritual,  is,  that  the  prayer  of  the  setting 
sun,  or  Mozaref,  ought  not  to  be  said  at  Ara- 
fat, but  at  Mosdelifa,  at  the  same  time  as  the 
night  prayer,  or  Ascha,  which  ought  to  be 
said  at  the  last  moment  of  twilight — that  Ht 
an  hour  and  a  half  after  sunset.  These 
prayers  are  repeated  by  each  family  privately. 
W  e  hastened  to  say  them  upon  our  arrival, 
before  we  pitched  our  tents,  and  the  day  was 
terminated  by  mutual  felicitations  upon  the 
happiness  of  our  sanctification  by  the  pilgrim- 
age to  the  mount. 

We  set  out  the  first  day  of  Easter,  to^  to 
encamp  at  Mina.  We  alighted  immediately 
afrer  our  arrival,  and  went  precipitately  to  the 
house  of  the  devil,  which  is  facing  the  foun- 
tain. We  had  each  seven  small  stones,  of 
the  size  of  gray  peas,  which  we  had  picked 
up  expressly  the  evening  before,  at  Mosdelifa, 
to  throw  a^inst  the  house  of  the  devil.  At 
the  devil  has  had  the  malice  to  build  his 
house  in  a  very  narrow  place,  not  above  thirty- 
four  feel  broad,  occupied  also  in  part  by  rocks, 
which  it  was  requisite  to  climb  to  make  sure 
of  our  aim  when  we  threw  the  stones  over 
the  wall  that  surrounded  it,  and  as  the  pil- 
grims ail  desired  to  perform  this  ceremony 
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immediaielv  upon  ihcir  arrival,  ilicre  was  a 
most  leirible  confusion.  However,  I  soon 
succeeded  in  accomplishinsf  ihis  holy  duly, 
through  ihe  aid  of  my  people ;  but  I  came  oft 
with  two  wounds  in  my  left  leg.  I  retired 
afterwards  to  my  tent,  to  repose  myself  aher 
these  fatigues.  The  Webhabites  came  and 
threw  their  little  stones  also  because  the 
Prophet  used  to  do  so. 

The  Oliangring  World* 

"  The  fashion  of  this  world  passeih  away." 

'Tis  written  on  the  rolling  sea, 

That  holds  no  settled  form  ; 
Its  shadowy  clouds,  its  azure  dye, 

Its  rainbow  and  its  storm. 
'Tis  written  on  the  restless  year — 

On  spring  arrayed  in  flowers — 
On  summer  bright,  on  autumn  sear — 

On  w interns  stormy  hours. 

»Tis  written  on  the  changing  earth— 

Its  Tallies  clothed  with  pride. 
Its  towering  hills  of  ancient  birth, 

Its  fields  and  forests  wide. 
'Tis  written  on  the  surging  sea, 

Whose  waters  will  not  sleep. 
And  on  \he  countless  streams  that  flee 

All  restless  to  its  deep. 

'Tis  written  on  time's  moving  show, 

That  never  is  the  same — 
The  living  dreams  that  come  and  go. 

Remembered  but  in  name. 
'Tis  written  in  thy  dying  form, 

Sweet  mistress  of  this  pa^e : 
The  heart  that  plays  withm  thee  warm 

Steals  as  it  gives  thine  age. 

Selected, 


JUVENILE"  DEPARTMENT. 


EDWARD  AND  HIS   TEACHER. 

Going  to  the  Apothecary g. — One  day,  as 
Edward  was  at  play  with  one  of  his  friends, 
whom  we  may  call  James,  he  saw  his  fa- 
ther coming  out  of  the  door,  and  asked 
where  he  was  going.  "  Only  to  the  apo- 
thecary's," said  he,  "  to  get  a  little  medicine 
for  your  little  sister." 

"  May  I  go  with  you  ?  "  asked  Edward. 

"  Yes,  I  have  no  objection,"  replied  his 
&ther. 

«  May  James  go  too,  sir  ?  " 

"  Certainly  he  may." 

So  they  went  together ;  and,  while  the 
man  was  preparing  the  medicine,  the  boys 
Mood  looking  at  some  of  his  jars  and  bottles. 

**  What  do  those  words  mean  ?"  asked 
one  of  them. 


"  Look,''  said  their  older  friend,  "  and  try 
to  n  member  some  of  them." 

On  their  way  home  he  told  them  that 
most  of  the  words  are  shortened,  by  leaving 
off  some  of  the  letters.  This  is  what  is 
called  abbreviating.  "  Now  you  must 
know,"  said  he,  "  that  medicines  are  very 
numerous,  and  made  from  a  variety  of  things. 
Some  are  made  from  stones  or  minerals, 
some  from  plants,  and  some,  though  only  a 
few,  from  animal  substances.  Then  of 
those  froiri  the  plants,  some  are  from  the 
root,  some  from  the  trunk  or  wood,  some 
from  the  bark,  leaves,  flowers,  fruit  or  seeds. 
Now  the  names  given  to  them  in  old  times 
were  taken  from  the  language  of  the  Ro- 
mans, called  Latin,  or  from  that  of  the 
Greeks. 

"  I  will  explain  a  few  of  the  apotheca- 
ries* marks  to  you.  Radix  means  root ;  ao 
when  when  you  see  Rod.  on  a  bottle  you 
may  know  it  contains  some  kind  of  root. 
Rod,  Rhea. — What  do  you  think  that 
meftns  ?" 

The  boys  thought  a  minute,  but  could 
not  tell,  except  that  it  must  be  some  kind  of 
root. 

"  Rhea/'  said  he,  "  is  rhubarb.  Now 
Cortex  means  bark.  What  do  you  think 
is  the  meaning  of  "  Cort.  Cin." 

"  I  guess  I  know,"  answered  one  of  them : 
"  Cinnamon." 

<' But  cinnamon  is  not  bark,  is  it?"  asked 
the  other. 

"  Certainly,  it  is ;  and  there  are  some 
other  kinds  of  bark  used  in  medicine. 
Wherever  you  see  Cort,  you  may  know 
there  is  bark  of  some  kind." 

After  this  he  told  the  boys  of  other  words : 
Folium  means  leaf,  Semen  means  seed, 
Pulvisj  dust  or  flour,  Flavus^  yellow,  &c. 
These,  when  abbreviated,  are  written  FoL 
Sem.  Pulv.  Fla/v. 

The  boys  were  much  pleased  when  they 
understood  all  this ;  and  the  next  day  they 
wrote  down  some  of  the  words,  and  tried  to 
puzzle  each  other  with  them.  Afterwards 
they  showed  some  of  them  to  their  friends 
at  home.  They  spoke  again  on  the  subject 
to  Edward's  father ;    and  he  took  the  op- 
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poriuoity  to  ask  them  a  few  questions,  lo 
see  whether  they  understood  and  remem- 
bered what  he  had  told  them.  He  then  in. 
formed  them  that  this  was  only  the  b^frln. 
ning  of  a  great  deal  of  knowledge,  which 
was  to  be  had  about  medicines,  and  which 
they  might  obtain  by  studying  well ;  and  it 
would  be  very  useful  to  them. 

**  It  is  unsafe,*'  said  he,  to  taste  anythin«? 
which  you  do  not  know  the  nature  of. 
Chemistry  teaches  many  things  ;  and  one 
is,  not  to  judge  of  things  only  by  their  ap. 
pearances.  That  medicine  which  you 
heard  named  the  other  day,  is  so  poisonous 
that  a  teaspoonful  would  kill  you  in  a  short 
time.'' 

"Kill  us!"  exclaimed  the  boys  wiih 
surprise. 

"  Certainly,  boys ;  and  you  must  believe 
that  before  you  know  it  in  any  other  way, 
or  you  will  be  in  danger  of  killing  your. 
selves  by  eating  it.  Many  a  person  has 
been  killed  by  taking  a  little  of  some  kind 
of  white  powder,  instead  of  something  else 
which  looked  like  it.  I  have  sometimes 
heard  of  arsenic,  which  had  been  got  to 
poison  rats  with,  laid  by  carlessly,  and 
finally  mixed  with  food,  being  mistaken  for 
flour  or  salt,  or  something  else,  so  that  whole 
families  were  injured  or  killed  by  it. 

'*  Now  you  can  easily  see  why  young 
people  should  be  diffident  of  their  own 
knowledge,  and  be  willing  to  think  that  older 
persons  may  know  more  than  themselves. 
The  truth  is,  that  truly  learned  men  have 
taken  more  pains  to  get  their  learning,  than 
ignorant  people  commonly  have  any  idea 
of.  They  have  given  a  vast  deal  of  time 
to  it,  read  many  books,  conversed  with  ma. 
ny  other  persons,  and,  what  is  sometimes 
the  most  laborious  and  difficult  part  of  all, 
have  thouffht  it  all  over  and  over  again,  till 
they  could  remember  it  well.  They  have 
tried  experiments,  and  had 'long  practice  in 
Aeir  business,  and  thus  they  have  got 
opiniona  worth  something  to  other  people. 
*"  Only  think  how  difl^rent  is  the  case 
with  men  who  have  spent  their  time  in 
idleness,  or  have  never  taken  the  necessary 
pains  to  learn  thoroughly  anything  impor- 
tant. They  are  never  certain  of  anything : 
or,  if  they  think  they  know,  and  boast  of 
their  knowledge,  they  soon  show  their  ig. 
norance,  and  are  not  trusted." 

The  boys  afterwards  invited  Edward's 
father  to  go  into  the  garret  and  see  their 
apothecary's  shop ;  for  they  had  been  busy 
on  returning,  in  collecting  vials  and  boxesi 


and  getting  flour  and  brick  dust,  and  other 
thmgs,  which  they  labelled  as  medicines. 
He  went  up  and  found  all  the  things  they 
had  collected  laid  out  in  order  upon  a  ta- 
ble, and  in  several  drawers  ;  and  was  then 
inviicd  to  step  to  the  counter  and  examine 
llie  medicinces,  which  he  did  with  a  smiling 
face,  and  many  kind  words  to  the  indus- 
trious little  boys. 


MINBRAJLiS,     liro,4* 
Talc>  and  its  Varieties* 

Tale — If  you  know  French  chalk,  you  may 
soon  leam  to  distinguish  this  stone;  for  that 
is  one  sort  of  talc.  It  is  usually  whitish,  but 
sometimes  green  or  greenish.  Sometimes  it 
is  pure  white,  shinmg  and  beautiful ;  some-  > 
times  it  is  transparent  like  mica,  and  splits  \ 
almost  as  thin,  but  is  not  elastic.  It  is  easily 
known  from  most  other  stones  by  feeling 
slippery,  especially  when  the  dust  of  it  is 
rubbed  between  the  fingers.  It  is  much  like 
soapstone,  and  has  magnesia  earth  in  it  All 
the  magnesian  stones  are  soft,  slippery,  and 
bear  heat  well. 

This  magnesian  earth  we  use  as  medicine; 
it  is  white,  and  not  slippery,  with  a  slight 
taste  and  no  smell.  Several  other  stones  and 
rocks  are  made  of  it,  such  as  chlorite,  serpen- 
tine and  soapstone,  which  are  of  different 
colors  and  uses,  but  all  soft,  slippery,  and 
able  to  bear  fire.  They  are  called,  by  some, 
the  talc  stones  and  rocks. 

Chlorite  is  dark  colored,  soft  and  slippery, 
and  looks  as  if  made  of  shining  sand.  Some- 
times it  splits  into  broad  and  thin  pieces,  and 
is  called  chlorite  slate. 

Garnets  and  other  crystals  are  sometimes 
found  in  chlorite. 

Serpentine  is  a  stone  of  different  colors, 
commonly  clouded,  veined,  striped,  or  spotted 
with  light  or  dark  green-— but  sometimes  red, 
brown,  &c.  It  was  called  serpentine  because 
it  often  looks  something  like  a  snake-skin. 

When  hard,  it  may  be  polished,  and  is  used 
instead  of  marble,  for  furniture  and  ornaments. 
But  it  is  difficult  to  6nd  large  pieces  without 
flaws,  or  cracks,  or  bad  spots.  Noble  serpen- 
tine, which  is  the  hardest  and  finest  sort,  is 
sometimes  very  beautiful  indeed. 

Chinese  Dandy.— His  dress  is  composed  of 
crapes  and  silks  of  great  price,  his  feet  are 
covered  with  high-heeled  boots  of  the  most 
beautiful  Nankin  satin,  and  his  legs  are  en- 
cased in  gaiters,  richly  embroidered  and 
reaching  lo  the  knee.  Add  to  this  an  acorn- 
shaped  cap,  of  the  latest  taste ;  an  elegant 
pipe,  riciily  ornamented,  in  which  burns  the 
purest  tobacco  of  the  Fo  Kien ;  an  English 
watch  ;  a  toothpick,  suspended  to  a  button  by 
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a  string  of  pearls ;  a  Nankin  fan,  exhaling  the 
perfame  or  the  tcholane  [a  Chinese  flower] ; 
and  you  will  have  an  exact  idea  of  fashion- 
able Chinese.  The  Chinese  dandv,  like  all 
other  dandies,  is  seriously  occupied  wiih  tri- 
fles. He  belongs  either  to  the  Quail  or  the 
Cricket  Club.  Like  the  ancient  Romans,  the 
Chinese  trade  in  quails,  quarrelsome  birds, 
intrepid  duelists,  whose  combats  form  the 
subject  of  senseless  wagers.  In  imitation  of 
the  rich,  the  poorer  Chinese  place  at  the  bot- 
tom of  an  earthen  basin  two  field  crickets. 
These  insects  they  excite  and  provoke,  until 
they  grow  angry,  attack  each  other,  and  the 
narrow  field  of  battle  is  soon  strewed  with 
their  claws,  antennae  and  corslets.  There 
is  between  the  Chinese  and  the  old  Romans 
all  the  difference  that  there  is  between  the 
combats  of  the  crickets  and  the  terrible  com- 
bats of  the  gladiators. — Foreign  paper. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

We  are  again  indebted  !o  a  friend  for  the 
following 

Notice  of  the  Ctty  and  Commerce  of  Shaug. 
hal,  in  September,  1844» 

From  Hu  Hmng  Ko^ig  RegUter  of  Dee,  7. 

The  vessels  arriving  from  Singapore,  Ma- 
lacca, Fenang,  Java,  Joio,  Sumatra,  Borneo, 
&c.  and  which  are  entered  at  the  custom 
house  as  coming  from  Fuh-kien  or  Canton, 
bring  European  goods  of  all  kinds :  opium, 
flints,  pepper,  sharks*  fins,  deers'  horns,  cochi- 
neal, hides,  nails,  nutmegs,  liquid  and  dried 
indigo,  bicho  de  mar,  birds'  nests,  mother 
o'pearU  shells,  tortoise  shells,  ivory,  buflfalos' 
humps,  sugar,  canes,  betel  nuts,  sapan  wood, 
ebony,  iron,  lead,  gold  thread,  and  all  kinds 
of  wood  for  spars,  omameotal  and  fragrant, 
as  well  as  materials  for  dying  and  medicine 
ooming  from  the  Red  Sea,  the  Persian  or  In- 
dian and  the  Isles  of  Polynesia. 

The  ships  of  the  north — that  is,  those  which 
return  to  Quantung,  Shensing,  and  Leateng — 
carry  away  cotton,  some  tea,  paper,  silks,  and 
cotton  stuffs  from  Nanking  and  b^uchau ;  Eu- 
ropean goods  and  flints,  opium,  and  a  great 
part  of  the  sugar,  pepper,  bicho  de  mar,  and 
birds'  nests,  &c.  which  the  vessels  passing 
under  the  name  of  Fuhkien  and  Canton  bring 
to  Shanghai.  Some  of  them,  however,  return 
in  ballast. 

<  Theae  last  mentioned  vessels  return  with 
Cftfgoes  of  cotton,  earthen  ware  and  porcelain, 
(especially  for  Formosa,)  saUed  pork,  green 
tea,  raw  and  manufactured  silks,  native  cot- 
ton cloth,  blankets,  hemp,  dried  pulse  of  vari- 
ous kinds,  fruits,  and  part  of  the  goods  brought 
by  the  vessels  from  the  north. 

There  is,  besides,  au  interchange  of  a  vast 
number  of  articles  connected  with  the  coast- 
ing trade,  such  as  baskets,  shoes,  charcoal 
and  coal,  wood,  straw,  pipes,  tobacco,  gyp- 
sum, varnish,  umbrellas,  mats,  lanterns,  sacks, 
spongesy  fruits,  vegetables*  &c. 


There  come  besides  to  Shanghai,  by  the 
Yangtszekiang  and  its  braochea,  yesaieia  from 
various  ports  amounting  in  all  to  5400  annu- 
ally. These  never  put  out  to  sea,  but  convey 
into  the  interior  the  goods  brought  by  vesada 
from  the  south  and  the  norih,  as  well  as 
transport  from  the  interior  the  goods  to  be 
despatched  by  these  vessels.  In  addition  to 
the  vessels  employed  in  the  inland  navigation 
and  those  which  go  to  sea,  amounting,  as  has 
been  shown,  to  7000,  there  are  at  Shanghai  . 
innumerable  boats  and  barges  employed  in  { 
fishing  and  in  conveying  passengers  and 
goods. 

It  may  be  inferred,  from  the  foregoing  de- 
scription, that  Shanghai  is  not  only  a  point  of 
great  trade  in  imports  and  exports,  but  also 
an  emporium  where  there  is  an  exchange  oi 
national  and  foreign  commodities  between  the 
southern  and  nothern  parts  of  the  £mpire. 

It  would  be  an  object  of  great  interest  to 
form  a  complete  statement  of  the  imports  and 
exports,  but  this  required,  among  other  mat- 
ters, a  knowledge  of  the  language  of  Shang- 
hai, and  of  the  innumerable  dialects  whidi 
are  spoken  by  the  seamen  and  merchants  who 
come  thither.  I  found  access,  indirectly,  to 
a  kind  of  renter  or  cash-book,  in  which  was 
set  down  daily  the  quantities  entered  for  du- 
ties received  on  goods  imported.  I  found  the 
result,  that  there  are  yearly  imported  into 
Shanghai  520,000  peculs  of  sugar,  from  25,000 
to  30,000  of  sapan  wood ;  an  equal  quantity 
of  dye-stuff's ;  from  30OO  to  4000  of  canes ; 
1950  of  bicho  de  mar;  1700  of  sharks'  fins; 
and  1500  of  nests. 

All  the  duties  received  at  this  custom  house 
on  Chinese  vessels  produce  a  little  more  than 
$100,000,  of  which  only  80,000  enter  the  Im- 
perial territory.  There  is,  however,  consider- 
able confusion  in  the  money,  weights,  and 
measures  of  Shanghai. 


A  Chinese  Pea. — There  was  presented  to 
the  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society  of 
India,  a  small  assortment  of  Chinese  seeds, 
consisting  of  peas,  maize,  cypress,  &c. — Pre- 
sented by  H.  Torrens,  Esq.  on  behalf  of  CapL 
H.  Bigge.  In  his  communication,  forward- 
ing these  seeds,  Capt.  Bigge  makes  the  follow- 
ing remarks  in  regard  to  one  description  of 
Pea  :— 

**  Of  the  esculents,  the  large  white  Pea  is 
deserving  of  ihis  notoriety :  that  it  forms  the 
staple  of  the  trade  of  Shanghai,  or  nearly  so^ 
to  the  astonishing  amount  of  10  millions  of 
dollars,  or  two  and  a  hali*  millions  sterling'. 
This  1  give  on  the  authority  of  the  Kev.  Mr, 
Medhurst,  of  Shanghai,  and  Mr.  Thom,  H.  M, 
Consul  at  Ningpo.  The  peas  are  ground  in  a 
mill  and  then  pressed,  in  a  somewhat  com* 
plicated,  though  (as  usual  in  China)  a  roost 
efficient  press,  by  means  of  wedges  driven 
under  the  outer  parts  of  the  frame-work  with 
raalets.  No  description  would  suffice  without 
drawing.   The  oil  is  used  both  for  eating  and 
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burning — ^more  for  the  latter  purpose,  how- 
eTer«-«wid  the  cake  packed  like  targe  Glou- 
cester cheeses,  or  small  grindstones  in  circular 
shape.  It  is  distributed  throughout  China  in 
every  direction,  both  as  food  for  pigs  and  buf- 
falos,  as  also  for  manure." — Bengal  Hurkaru. 


FOREI6H  LANGUAGES. 

French  Sztractt 

Description  of  the  Bread<^Frait,  in  Freuch. 
[For  a  picture  and  description  in  English, 
see  the  first  and  second  numbers  of  the  Penny 
Magazine,  pages  8ih  and  20th.] 

l'arbre  a  fain  d'otaitl 

C'est  un  arbre  dont  le  tronc,  de  la  grosseur 
d'un  homme,  atteint  une  hauteur  de  quaranle 
k  cinquante  pieds.  Son  hois  est  mou,  jaunk- 
tre  et  leger ;  son  ^corce,  luisante.  Les  ra- 
meauz  S6  reunissent  k  la  partie  superieure 
du  tronc,  en  formant  une  t^ie  presque  ronde. 
Les  feuilles  sont  grandes,  alternes,  petiol^es, 
orales.  Les  fruits  sont  de  la  grosseur  de  la 
tete ;  leur  pulpe  est  blanche,  farineuse,  jau- 
nlitre  et  succulente  k  leur  parfaite  maturity, 

Lorsqu'ils  ont  M  cuits  dans  un  four  ou  sur 
le  feu,  ils  ont  une  saveur  agreable,  qui  rap- 

Selle  k  la  fois  le  pain  de  froment  et  la  pomme 
e  terre.  lis  sont  ainsi  un  aliment  aussi  sain 
Sue  substantiel.  Les  habitans  de  Taiti  et 
es  iles  Toisines  s'en  nourrissent  pendant  buit 
mois  de  I'annee,  et  pendant  les  quatre  autres 
mois,  e'est*iirdire  de  Septembre  k  Decembre, 
epoqne  ak  I'arbre  fleurit  et  mi]lrit  ses  fruits, 
ils  mangent  ime  sorte  de  pulpe  cuite,  tir^e  de 
ces  memes  fruits.  On  dit  que  le  produit  de 
trois  arbres  suffit  pour  nourrir  un  homme  pen- 
dant uue  anoee. 

Ce  n'est  pas  le  seul  araniage  qu'on  retire 
de  I'arbre  k  pain ;  son  6corce  interieure  est 
form^e  de  fibres  extremement  tenaces,  et  Ton 
s'en  sert  pour  tisser  des  etofies  dont  les  habi- 
tans se  font  des  v^temens.  L'arbre  k  pain 
est  originaire  de  PInde  et  de  la  mer  du  Sud, 
€(k  fi  croit  en  abondance.  Les  Europeeos 
I'ont   transplant^  dans   d'autres   parties   du 

flobe.  On  le  cultive  depuis  longtemps  ^  Tlsle- 
e-France,  k  Cayenne  et  dans  la  plupart  des 
Antilles.— iSecon</65  Lectures  Francoises. 


A  Plan  for  taking  the  Yeas  and  Nays  in 
Deliberative  Bodies, — The  plan  for  taking  the 
yeas  and  nays  in  all  deliberative  bodies  in 
the  United  States,  for  which  C.  Glen  Peebles 
of  Philadelphia  has  a  patent,  cover»  various 
forms.  The  plan  he  proposes  to  adopt  at 
present  is  as  follows :  Two  pulleys  or  keys 
are  placed  within  the  desk  of  each  member; 
a  board  or  slab  is  placed  on  the  clerk's  desk, 
on  which  is  printed  the  name  of  each  mem- 
ber of  the  house ;  slips  or  slides  are  placed 
in  this  slab,  running  parallel  to  and  to  cor- 
respond with  each  name.  Communi cation  is 
had  by  means  of  wires,  or  other  material,  be- 
tween the  keys  in  def>k  and  slides  in  board. 
When  a  vote  of  ''ayes"  is  called,  the  mem- 


bers simultaneously  touch  their  key  marked 
"  aye,"  which  throws  the  slide  out  on  th« 
board,  so  that  it  projects  beyond  his  name 
and  the  edge  of  the  board ;  and  in  like  man- 
ner for  the  nays.  By  that  arrangement,  the 
clerk  can  count  the  vote,  announce  the  result, 
and  place  the  aggregate  vote  on  the  board, 
all  within  a  space  of  one  mmuie.Selected. 

Marriage  Vow.—The  matrimonial  cere- 
mony, like  many  others,  has  undergone  some 
variation  in  the  progress  of  time.  Upwards 
of  three  centuries  ago,  the  husband,  on  taking 
his  wife  (as  now)  by  the  right  hand,  address- 
ed her :  "  I,  N.  undersygne  the  N.,  for  my 
wedded  wife,  for  better,  for  worse,  for  richer, 
for  poorer,  yn  sekness  and  yn  helthe,  tyl  dethe 
us  denarte,  (now  •  do  part,'  as  we  have  erro- 
neously rendered  it— the  ancient  meaning  of 
'departe,'  even  in  Wicklifle's  time,  being 
'separate,')  as  holy  church  hath  ordeyned ; 
and  thereto  I  plygth  the  my  trowlhe." 

The  wile  replies  in  the  same  form,  with  an 
additional  clause,  "  to  be  buxom  to  the  tyl 
dethe  us  departe." — Eng,  paper. 


Frofn  <■  Ewiy  Lady's  Book,'*  a  httle  volume  jutt  pui* 
Ushed  by  a  Lady  of  New  York. 

Cream  Tea-Cakes.-^To  a  pound  of  flour 
put  a  pint  of  sour  cream  and  a  cup  of  butter; 
dissolve  half  a  teaspoonful  of  salseratus  in  a 
little  hot  water,  and  put  it  to  it ;  mix  it  light- 
ly, flouring  your  hands  well ;  make  it  out  m 
small  cakes,  each  about  the  size  of  an  egg ; 
lay  them  close  in  a  buttered  basin,  and  bake 
in  a  quick  oven. 

Velvet  Cakes.^'To  one  quart  of  flour  put  a 
pint  of  warm  milk  and  a  gill  of  yeast ;  stir  it 
well ;  then  set  it  in  a  warm  place  to  rise  for 
two  hours ;  then  work  into  it  two  large  table- 
spoonfuls  of  melted  butter,  or  beef-drippings ; 
flour  your  hands  well,  and  make  it  into  small 
cakes ;  rub  a  bit  of  butter  over  a  pan,  and  lay 
them  in ;  dip  your  hand  in  milk,  and  pass  it 
over  the  tops  of  them ;  and  bake  in  a  quick 
oven. 


Thb  Life  of  Brother  Siuon,  of  Olot— 
Late  a  Svanish  Monk — written  hy  himself.'-' 
We  are  nappy  to  learn  that  the  interesting 
young  Spaniard  whom  we  have  several  times 
noticed,  has  prepared  a  narrative  of  his  event- 
ful life.  It  has  been  translated  hy  a  lady,  and 
received  some  additions  by  the  aid  of  a  friend 
who  has  written  further  narticulars  from  his 
lips,  and  will  soon  be  published.  Our  read- 
ers may  take  our  word  for  it — it  is  one  of  the 
most  afi'ectin|T  little  works  we  ever  read,  and 
the  best  calculated  to  awaken  a  deep  interest 
for  the  victims  of  Romish  superstition,  false 
doctrine,  and  ignorance  I  It  sheds  much  light 
on  the  practical  tendency  of  Romish  Semina- 
ries, such  as  abound  in  America. — Am.  Prot. 

He  who  is  master  of  the  fittest  moment  to 
crush  his  enemy,  and  magnanimously  neglects 
it,  is  born  to  be  a  conqueror. 
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Bong  of  tho  Soil. 

Bt/  J  IL  7?.  Uayl  y 

I  Stan  the  bulb  of  the  beauiiful  flower. 
And  feed  the  bloom  of  the  wild- wood  bower; 
I  rear  the  blade  of  the  tender  herb, 
And  ihe  trunk  of  the  stalwart  oak  I  curb ; 
I  force  the  sap  of  the  mountain  pine, 
And  curl  the  tendrils  of  the  vine  ; 
I  robe  the  forest  and  clothe  the  plain 
With  the  ripest  of  fruit  and  the  richest  of  grain. 

The  cheek  of  the  peasant  I  flush  with  health, 

And  yield  the  sturdy  yeoman  wealth; 

I  give  the  spirit  of  commerce  wings. 

And  prop  the  tottering  thrones  of  kings  : 

The  gorgeous  palace  and  humble  cot 

Owe  every  atom  to  me  they've  got ; 

And  the  prince  at  his  banquet,  and  hind  ai  his 

board. 
Alike  must  depend  on  the  fare  I  afford. . 

Man  may  boast  of  his  creature  might, 

His  talents  in  peace,  and  his  prowess  in  fight. 

And  lord  it  over  beast  and  bird 

By  the  charm  of  his  touch  and  the  spell  of 

his  word  ; 
But  I  am  the  sole  and  mighty  source 
Whence  flows  the  tide  of  his  boasted  force: 
Whatever  his  right  and  whoever  he  be, 
His  pomp  and  dominion  must  come  from  me/ 

/  am  the  giver  of  all  that's  good. 

And  have  been  since  the  world  hath  stood  : 

Where's  there  wealth  on  ocean,  or  beauty  on 

land, 
But  sprung  from  the  warmth  of  my  fostering 

hand  ? 
Or  where  the  object,  fair  and  free, 
That  claims  a  being,  hut's  traced  to  me? 
Cherish  !  then  cherish,  ye  sons  of  toil, 
The  wonderful  might  of  the  fruitful  roil ! 
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For  the  Am^iean  Penny  Magazine, 
To  ZSy  Frionds. 

"  As  thy  days,  thy  strength  shall  l>e." 

DsuT  ,  ch.  xxxiil,  v.  25.* 

Ah,  my  soul !  why  sink,  dismayed  ? 

Think  what  the  Lord  has  done  for  thee  ! 
When  faint,  despairing.  He  has  said, 

That,  as  thy  days,  thy  strength  shall  be, 

Yes,  I  have  felt,  in  sorrow's  hour. 
When  deeply  wounded  in  my  heart, 

And  clouds  of  deep  despair  did' lower, 
Thy  pity  kind  to  strength  impart. 

My  friends,  with  fortune's  frowns  oppressed, 

No  prospect  of  relief  who  see; 
Still  on  His  declaration  rest— - 

That,  as  your  days,  your  strength  snail  be. 

Autumnal  foliage  gay,  arrayed 

With  brilliant  tints;  soon  changes  sear : 
Thus  earthljr  expectations  fade ; 

For  there  is  naught  that's  lasting  here. 


I 
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( 
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Though  w^aut  oppress,  do  not  despair — 
For  patience  may  dispel  the  gloom. 

Of  labor  man  is  doomed  the  heir ; 
Nor  let  him  on  his  wealth  presume. 

Despair  not ;  but  on  Him  rely. 

Who  ne'er  the  righteous  does  forsake — 
Whose  love  paronial  hovers  nigh  : 

His  promise  He  doth  never  break. 

Have  you  not  seen,  when  clouds  of  night. 
Impervious,  dark,  the  sky  o'erspread, 

A  little  star,  with  trembling  light. 
Break  forth,  when  soon  the  darkness  fled  ? 

Though  thickest  gloom  your  prospects  shroud* 
And  not  a  ray  of  hope  doth  gleam. 

Yet,  as  the  star  bursts  from  the  cloud. 
With  radiance  mild  it  still  may  beam. 

For  He,  who  never  hides  his  face 
From  those  who  bend  in  humble  prayer. 

Apportions  still  to  them  the  grace. 
The  burthen  of  their  days  to  bear, 

Bely  upon  His  promised  aid, 

Though  not  a  twinkling  ray  you  see ; 
Take  comfort— He  to  thee  has  said. 

That,  as  thy  davs,  thy  strength  shall  be. 
M.  A. 

«  Our  correfpottdent,  who  has  favored  us  with  these 
lines,  writt  s  that  they  were  wriUco  at  a  time  wbeo  the 
autiior  sympathizod  deeply  with  a  family  of  friends, 
who  were  in  very  afflicting  and  tr>'iQgr  cireuraataaces  ; 
and  afterwards  a  copy  was  sent  to  another  friend,  in  a 
simihir  siiuation,  with  a  happy  effect.  She  oAen  com- 
posed herself  to  sleep,  aHer  a  laborioos  day  of  humilia- 
tion and  saffering,  by  repeating  the  verses  With  the 
recollection  Uint  such  cases  are  never  wanting,  and 
with  the  hope  ihiU  they  may  admiuister  comfoit  to  some 
of  the  sons  or  daughters  of  sorrow,  our  correspoodent 
ofi'tra  them  for  a  place  in  our  magazine. 

We  will  only  add,  that  it  is  not  the  least  of  the  plea- 
sures which  an  editor's  profession  sometimes  afibrds 
him,  that  he  is  able  thus  to  open  a  chunrel  of  comma- 
nicatioQ  tetween  hearts  which  need  consolation^  and 
those  which  krow  so  well  how  to  confer  it — Ed. 


THE  AMERICAN  PENNY  MAGAZINE 

AND     FAMILY     NEWSPAPER, 

lu  pnhhsh«»d  we<-kly,  at  the  office  of  the  New  York 
£xpr«8s,  No.  1 12  Broadway,  at  3  cents  a  numfo<*r,  ( 16 
pagrs  large  octavo,)  or,  lo  subscribers  rtceiving  ii  by 
man,  and  paying  in  advance,  ^1  a  vear.  The  postage 
i»*  one  cent  a  numbiT  for  all  parts  of  the  State,  or  witmn 
100  miles  of  the  city,  and  one  and  a  half  cent*  f.* 
greater  distances.  Persons  forwarding  the  money  for 
five  copies,  wilt  receive  a  sixth  sratis.  Editors  known 
tu  have  published  this  advertisement,  with  an  editorial 
notice  of  the  work,  will  be  supplied  with  it  ka  one 
year.  By  the  quantity,  f2  a  hundred.  The  work  will 
torm  a  volume  of  832  pa^es  Qnnu;«lly. 

X^  Posimasteis  are  authorized  to'remit  money  With- 
out chaige. 

O-NO  MONEY  IN  ADVANCE  ^ 

JExctyt  to  tite  Editor  or  PvilisL  r»  / 

We  particularly  request  the  public  to  remember  that 
fio  person  is  authorized  to  receive  money  in  advance 
for  this  paper,  except  the  Editor  or  Publisberw. 
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THE    TWO    COLOSSAL 

Ahonq  all  the  imposuig  lumaios  of  Egyp-     ^ 
tian  scutpiuie,  nuae  probably  more  impiew     ( 
[   the  mind  of  a  ipeciaior,  ihan   thoae  twia     ^ 
aes  represented  iit  our  print.     Let  ibe     2 
1   leader  fancy  what  might  be  his  feelings,  if,     ( 
r   traversing  a  large  extent  of  the  region      / 
between  Caira  and  ihe  Memaooium,  an  reach-     S 
I  ing  the  middle  of  the  western  plain  of  The-     ( 
'   be»,  he  sees  before  him  this  solemn  pair  of    \ 
,   twin  siatucK  of  weather-ljeBten  alone,  hilling     ? 
I   i'lie  by  side,  on  the  desert  plain,  esxix  of  the      ) 
I    height  of  a   tall  house,  that  is,  55   feet,  al-      i 
■    though   covered   in  sand  to  (he  depth  qf  fis-e 
,   f«et.     The  few  remains  of  tombs  and  temples 
1  here  and  there  on  the  bleak,  and  long 
I   dnolate  hills,  may  assist  the  mind  in  forming 
,   some  idea  of  tlie  gloomy  awe  with  which  it 
I   would   be    impressed;    while    the   uncouth 
I   figures  of  camels  and  their  savage  Arab  dri- 
I  intimate  the  nalura  of  the  oaiy  human 
society  which  the  risiier  may  generally  ex- 
pect to  meet  with. 
These  colossal  alatues  hare  been  among 


TATUES  AT    THEBES, 
the  objects  of  wonder  and  curiosity  presented    ' 
by  the  valley  of  Egypt  ior  many  c^itiiries. 
The  natives  have  given  them  names,  Shamy, 
and  Tamy ;  but  of  course  have  no  knowledge 
of  their  history, 

Wc  copy  ihe   following   paragraphs  frian 
Ihe  London  Saturday  Magazine. 

"  The  following  are  some  particulars 
their  dimensions;    across   the  shoulders    __ 
feet  3  inche  , — from  the  lop  of  the  shoulder    ' 
to  ihu  elbow,  16  feet  6  inches,  from  the  lop  of   J 
Ihe  head  to  the  shouldrr,  10  feci  6  incbes,- 
from  the  elbow  to  the  (inger's  end,  17  feet  ' 
inches, — from  the  knee  10  the  plant  of  the 
foot,  1»  l^ei  8  inchei,— and  the  length  of  the    i 
little  Gnger  4  feei  5  inches.    They  are  both    ' 
statues  of  Amunoph  the  Third,  who  ascended    [ 
Ihe  throne  1 130  years  n.  c.  and  were  erected    1 
by  him  ;  this  is  the  monarch  who  is  generally    ' 
identilied  with   the  Memnon    of  the  Greek    | 
writers.     The  Jiead  in  ibe  British  Uuieun 
whioh  is  erroneously  called  the  "  Young  Men 
non,"  is  in  fact  part  of  a  statue  of  Ramesea    \ 
the  Great.     There  is,  however,  in  the  Muae- 
um,  a  black  statue,  in  a  sitting  posture,  al-    ; 
most  nine  feel  high,  which  is  a  miniature 
copy  of  these  figures. 
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«  Two  thoasand  yean  ago,  these  statues, 
like  the  tombs  of  the  kings,  were  objects 
of  great  interest  to  strangers  visitin£r  Thebes. 
The  geographer,  Strabo,  who  flourished  in  the 
reign  of  the  Emperor  Augustus,  has  led  us 
the  following  description  cmT  them  as  they  ex-, 
isted  when  he  visited  Egypt.  "  On  the  op- 
posite (or  western)  side  of  the  Nile,"  he  says, 
•*  is  the  Memnonium,  where  there  are  two 
monolith  coliossi  near  one  another;  one  of 
the  statues  is  entire,  but  the  upper  part  of 
the  other  has  fallen  irom  its  chair,  owing  to 
an  earthquake,  as  they  say.  It  is  believed 
tbAt  cmce  every  day  a  sound,  as  of  a  moderate 
blow,  proceeds  from  that  part  ot  the  statue 
which  remains  on  the  seat  and  the  pedestal. 
I  happened  to  be  on  the  spot  with  ^ius 
Gailus,  and  many  of  his  friends  and  soldiers 
about  the  first  hour,  when  I  heard  the  sound ; 
but  whether  it  came  from  the  base  or  from 
the  collossus,  or  was  made  by  some  one  of 
those  around  the  base,  I  cannot  affirm.  For 
the  cause  not  being  visible,  one  is  inclined 
to  believe  anything  rather  than  that  the  sound 
was  emitted  from  me  stone.  Above  the  Mem- 
nonium are  the  tombs  of  the  kings  cut  in  the 
rock,  forty  in  number,  very  wonderful  in  their 
construction,  and  well  worth  examining.' 

"  The  statue  here  mentioned  by  Strabo  as 
emitting  sounds,  was  very  celebrated  during 
the  dominion  of  the  Romans  in  Egypt.  Its 
legs  are  covered  with  inscriptions  recording 
the  visits  of  many  persons,  and  their  testimo- 
ny to  the  fact  of  the  sound  bein^  emitted. 
A  p|iece  of  stone  has  been  discerned  in  its  lap, 
which,  on  being  struck,  gives  out  a  sound  like 
that  of  brass ;  and  it  is  commonly  supposed 
that  the  priests  made  use  of  this  to  impose  on 
their  visiters.  In  1830,  Mr.  W ilkinson  pi  aced 
an  Arab  at  the  foot  of  the  statue,  and  himself 
mounting  into  its  lap,  proceeded  to  strike  the 
stone  in  question;  the  Arab  at  once  called 
outy  *'  You  are  striking  brass." 

FORfilGN  TRAVBIiS. 

Oreeee  in  1844  ;  or,  A  Greek's  Return  to  his 
Native  Land — a  narrative,  edited  by  Thbo- 
DOSE  DWIGHT,  Ja. 

Chafteb  IV. 

"^  The  Revolution  of  1844,  just  past.— Its  pa- 
cific, but  decided  character. — Its  causes. — 
The  Greek  naticmal  dress. — Its  antiquity. — 
Patriotic  feelings  connected  with  it. — The 
National  Convention  in  session. — Their  delibe- 
rations.— Members. 

What  is  called  the  late  revolution  took 

flace  a  few  months  before  my  visit  to  Athens, 
t  was  an  event  of  an  important  character, 
inasmuch  as  it  brought  about  a  great  im- 
provement in  the  sovemment,  and  raised  the 
native  influence  above  the  foreign.  The  lat- 
ter had  before  been  predominant,  to  such  a 
degree  that  men  of  ottier  nations  held  a  great 
part  of  the  honarable,  influential  and  lucrative 
oflSees,  while  the  taxes  necessary  to  support 
them  excited  discontent  among  the  people. 
The  long  promised  charter  had  never  been 


conferred,  and  seemed  to  be  forgotten ;  and 
the  friends  of  the  coimtry  felt  that  thev  had 
nothing  to  secure  them  against  further  abuses 
and  foreign  encroachments.  The  national 
spirit  was  not  fostered,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
thrown  more  and  more  into  discredit — so  that 
the  very  Greek  costume  was  almost  entirely 
laid  aside,  and  had  become  an  object  of  dis- 
like, if  not  of  ridicule. 

In  the  month  of  September,  1643, 0. 8.  (15th 
N.  S.)  the  troops  at  Athens  made  their  ap- 
pearance before  the  palace,  with  crowda  of 
citizens  unarmed,  without  orders  from  the 
Eingr  and,  with  shouts,  demanded  the  pro- 
mised charter.  Otho  made  his  appearance 
at  a  balcony,  inquired  the  cause  of  the  unex- 
pected and  extraordinary  movement,  and,  in 
a  conciliatory  manner,  informed  the  troops 
that  he  would  take  the  subject  into  consider- 
ation, and  give  them  an  answer  in  a  few 
days^eclined — a  few  hours.  This  reply 
was  received  without  disturbance,  or  any  hos- 
tile expression.  The  troops  remained  under 
arms,  but  in  a  state  of  pertect  order  and  tran- 
quillity, until  the  decision  of  the  king  was 
made  known.  As  it  was  exactly  in  coftes- 
pondence  with  their  demands  and  their 
wishes,  it  was  received  with*  shouts  of  appro* 
bation;  and  no  disturbance  afterwards  took 
place. 

What  would  have  happened  if  the  kind's 
course  bad  been  different,  no  one  can  certam- 
ly  say.  The  soldiery  and  the  peonle  appear  to 
have  been  very  resolute  in  their  demand ;  and 
probably  the  king  and  his  advisers  were  con- 
vinced that  the  course  they  adopted  was  at 
least  the  best  and  wisest  they  could  choose,  if 
not  the  only  one.  It  may  be  that  it  suited  as 
well  the  feelings  of  the  kin^  as  appearances 
seemed  to  say.  Indeed,  it  is  not  at  all  im- 
possible that,  although  a  foreigner,  he  had 
already  seen  enough  of  the  evils  threatened 
to  the  country  by  a  greater  influx  of  foreign- 
ers. The  inconveniences  arising  to  his  gov- 
ernment were  already  numerous  and  great ; 
and  he  probably  had  sagacity  enough  to  fore- 
see, what  I  believe  ail  the  Greeks  felt,  that 
the  existing  state  of  things  could  ,not  last 
much  longer  without  throwing  the  country 
into  dangerous  confusion.  To  a  prince  with- 
out inordinate  military  ambition,  and  with  no 
conceivable  inducement  to  involve  himself  in 
the  agitations  and  difliculties  of  public  discon- 
tent and  conflict,  there  was  nothing  in  such  a 
career  to  attach  himself  to  them  very  strongly. 
Qe  his  feelings,  however,  what  they  may,  he 
certainly  yielded  to  the  demand  of  the  army 
and  the  wishes  of  the  people  with  a  good 
grace ;  and,  if  not  in  his  heart  quite  inclined 
to  the  change  when  he  yielded  assent,  he 
must  soon  afterwards  have  found  strone  rea- 
sons to  become  reconciled  to  it  General  sat- 
isfaction, joy  and  enthusiasm  were  spread  on 
all  sides  among  the  people ;  and  there  was  a 
sudden  return  to  the  national  spirit  strongly 
indicated  in  difierent  ways,  but  most  palpably 
in  a  sudden  resuming  of  the  ancient  costume. 

Before  the  war,  the  Greeks,  in  many  places. 
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wore  a  dress  much  resembling  thtft  of  the 
Turks;  though  in  the  Peloponnesus  and  some 
islands,  a  few  had  preserved  their' more  an- 
cient garments,  which  soon,  and  very  natu- 
rally, rose  to  more  general  favor.  These 
consist  of  a  short  jacket,  tight  trousers,  leg- 

fins  sitting  dose  to  the  leg,  and  buttoned 
own  the  inner  side,  with  a  very  full  white 
muslin  petticoat,  gathered  round  ihe  loins, 
and  hanging  all  round  down  nearlv  to  the 
andes.  On  the  head  is  a  large,  cylindrical, 
red  cap»  This  peculiar  costume,  so  different 
at  once  from  the  European  and  Asiatic,  is,  on 
the  whole,  very  graceiul ;  and  when  formed, 
as  it  often  is,  orelegant  and  costly  materials, 
is  rich  and  imposing.  It  is  regarded  as  a  le- 
gitimate remnant  of  antiquity ;  and,  as  a 
Greek  is  compelled,  in  a  manner,  to  associate 
the  strongest  feelings  with  a^es  long  past, 
every  patriot  must  of  course  be  excused  for 
regarding  this  dress  wilh  superior  and  decided 
respect.  But,  during  the  decline  of  native  in- 
fluence in  Otho's  government,  the  ancient 
costume  had  fallen  by  degrees  quite  into  dis- 
relish, so  that,  at  length,  foreign  taste  had 
scouted  it  from  court,  and  if  an  individual 
ever  ventured  to  appear  in  it  at  a  royal  levee, 
he  had  to  encounter  the  sneers,  or  at  least 
silent  expressions  of  contempt,  from  those 
who  had  usurped  the  places  and  honors  due 
to  natives  of  the  soil,  and  to  patriots  who  had 
defended  it  in  times  of  danger. 

As  the  system  of  abuses  complained  of  had 
removed  the  ancient  costume,  the  revolution 
suddenly  restored  it;  and  I  was  informed 
that  one  of  the  most  striking  scenes  which 
presented  itself,  on  the  morning  of  the  peace- 
ful revolt,  was  the  general  resumption  of  the 
national  dress.  After  it  had  long  been  almost 
entirely  banished  from  Athens,  on  that  day  it 
suddenly  reappeared,  by  a  secret  but  general 
concert.  About  five  hundred  of  the  prmcipal 
citizens  came  out  in  the  full  ancient  costume, 
and  thronged  the  streets,  congratulating  their 
countrymen  on  the  events  of  that  auspicious 
day. 

I  daily  saw  many  persons  thus  arrayed,  and 
regarded  the  dress  vnth  the  greatest  mterest, 
after  hearing  these  circumstances  related.  I 
could  easily  perceive  a  degree  of  resemblance, 
if  not  an  identity,  between  some  portions  of 
it  and  that  of  our  ancestors,  as  represented  on 
some  of  the  statues  and  relievos  which  I  ex- 
amined. Changes  took  place  in  costume 
from  time  to  time,  and  different  ones  in  differ- 
ent places.  They  are  said,  by  a  writer,  to  have 
l^enerally  gone  with  uncovered  heads;  and, 
m  that  particular,  our  present  national  dress 
cannot  correspond  with  theirs ;  yet,  some  of 
the  figures  on  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon  pres- 
ent us  with  a  hat,  though  a  different  one  from 
ours.  Two  or  three  youths,  apparently  of 
high  rank,  have  light  hats  with  brims  of  some 
light  material  like  braided  straw,  fastened  by 
a  ribbon  under  the  chin. 

The  national  language,  too,  seems  to  be 
regarded  with  double  interest.  It  may  not  be 
8i&cient  to  be  informed  qu  a  few  geneml 


points  respecting  the  modem  language  of 
Ureece.  How  far  will  they  affect  the  tongue 
in  a  written  book,  a  page,  or  in  conversation  ? 
It  is  evident,  it  may  be  said,  that  certain  fea- 
tures are  retained — more  than,  perhaps,  scho- 
lars generally  are  fully  aware  of ;  but,  after 
all,  is  it  not  essentially  a  different  thing  from 
the  ancient  ?  To  this  we  mayfindertake  to 
present  something  like  a  reply,  in  several 
different  ways. 

It  has  been  objected  to  the  modem  Ian* 
guage,  that  Homer  contains  many  words  which 
are  unintelligible  to  an  uneducated  modem 
Greek,  which,  in  short,  are  not  in  the  modem 
tongue  ;  but  there  is  another  side  to  this  mat- 
ter :  every  word  in  the  modern  Greek  is  to  be 
found  in  Homer.  This  reply  was  made  by  a 
learned  man  some  years  ago,  since  which  im- 
portant changes  have  been  made  in  the  lan- 
guage. These  have  ^rown  out  of  circumstan- 
ces in  the  national  way,  and  have  been 
brought  about  merely  by  a  recurrence  to  the 
rules  and  principles  of  the  tongue.  New 
words  have  been  in  demand,  because  new 
ideas  were  received  by  the  nation.  The  revo- 
lution began  this  change  in  the  lan^age,  by 
beginning  the  change  in  the  condition  of  the 
people.  Ever  since  the  people  began  to  cry 
**  Liberty  or  Death  I"  in  the  language  of  their 
ancestors,  until  they  had  gone  through  the 
processes  of  establishing  independence,  organ- 
izing a  government,  founding  schools,  publish- 
ing newspapers,  introducing  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences of  Europe,  at  every  step  in  the  long  and 
complex  process,  they  encountered  some  new 
object,  act  or  thotight,  for  which  they  had  no 
name.  In  many  instances,  it  is  true,  western 
civilization  had  anticipajied  them,  and  boi^ 
rowed  from  the  storehouse  of  their  own  dic- 
tionary elements  and  rales  of  combination,  by 
which  they  fabricated  terms.  These  were 
ready  at  their  hand,  and  often  adopted  ttj 
them,  with  a  ft^eling  of  obligation  to  their 
modern  leaders  and  to  their  ancient  gramma- 
rians. In  many  other  instances,  tney  had 
but  to  seek  among  the  terms  of  past  ages 
for  the  ancient  names  of  things  long  stran- 
gers to  their  people.  Grecian  liberty  had 
lived  for  ages  only  in  Grecian  books.  With 
her  had  gone  into  exile  a  long  list  of  words 
which  slaves  have  no  use  for.  Now  they  re- 
turned in  her  company ;  and  I  found  them 
restored,  and  already  familiar  to  the  lips  even 
of  the'  common  people,  who  would  never 
have  got  them  for  oooks.  I  was  much  struck 
with  this  change.  It  was  a  novelty  to  me, 
but  had  long  ceased  to  strike  others  in  that 
manner.  To  them,  too,  this  change  in  the 
language  had  come  on  slowly.  To  me  it 
broke  all  at  once,  and  il  was  one  for  which  I 
was  not  prepared.^ 

The  Greek  which  I  had  known  was  that 
spoken  in  my  native  island  before  the  revolu- 
tion, and  the  first  few  years  of  its  continuance. 
Since  that  period,  I  had  but  seldom  found  op- 
portunity to  use  it,  and  then  with  a  few  of  my 
countrymen,  most  of  whom  had  been  exiles 
from  their  coimtry  nearly  or  quite  as  long  as 
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myseU^  and  who  were  almost  as  much 
beyoDd  the  influence  of  those  important 
changes. 

My  readers,  I  think,  will  readily  perceive 
how  such  causes  as  I  hare  alluded  to  might 
have  affected  the  language.  I  heard  an  an- 
ecdote, which,  I  doubt  not,  gives  a  fair  exam- 
ple, from  which  many  other  cases  may  be 
judged  of.  Iwas  told  that  several  years  after 
the  establishment  of  independence,  a  Turk 
visited  Athens,  for  the  purpose  of  transacting 
some  business  of  importance  to  himself,  which 
brought  him  to  the  courts,  and  into  contact 
with  lawyers  and  forms  of  civil  processes. 
On  his  return  to  his  home,  which  was  Smyr- 
na, he  fell  in  company  with  some  of  the 
Greek  residents  of  that  city.  In  the  course 
of  conversation  with  them,  in  Turkish,  he 
used  several  terms  which  they  did  not  under- 
stand, and  the  meaning^  of  which  they  de- 
manded. He  explained  them;  when  they 
found,  with  surprise,  that  he  was  only  defin- 
ing words  of  their  own  language,  which  ne- 
cessity had  compelled  him  to  become  fa- 
miliarized to  at  Athens,  and  which  they  be- 
fore had  no  need  and  no  opportunity  to  be- 
come acquainted  with.  It  is  uncommon 
enough  to  find  a  Turk  teaching  a  Greek  any- 
thing like  learning ;  but  a  cas$e  in  which  a 
Turk  had  learned  definitions  of  ancient  Greek 
terms  of  science  was  so  wholly  unprecedented, 
that  the  anecdote  was  repeated,  to  the  wonder 
cmT  every  hearer.  At  the  same  time,  onlv  a 
moment's  reflection  was  necessary  to  enable 
every  one  to  perceive  the  reason  and  the 
natural  occasion  of  the  phenomenon. 

An  lacldeut  in  our  Revolutionary  History. 

JWmw  President  Duright's  Travels 

In  the  battle  of  Hoosac,  erroneously  called 
the  battle  of  Bennington,  the  British  lost  226 
killed  outright,  and  36  officers  and  more  than 
700  privates  made  prisoners.  Aroon^  the 
latter  was  Col.  Baum,  who  soon  after  died  of 
his  wounds. 

Amone  the  prisoners  taken  by  the  Ameri- 
cans at  uiis  battle,  was  an  inhabitant  of  Han- 
cock, in  the  county  of  Berkshire  (Mass.),  a 
plain  farmer,  named  Richard  Jackson.  This 
man  had  conscientiously  taken  the  British 
side  in  the  revolutionary  contest,  and  felt  him- 
self bound  to  seize  the  earliest  opportunity  of 
employing  himself  in  the  service  of  his  sove- 
reign. '  Hearing  that  Col.  Baum  was  a(fvano- 
ing  with  a  body  of  troops  towards  Benninff- 
ton,  he  rose  early,  saddled  his  horse,  and  rode 
to  Hoosac,  intending  to  attach  himself  to  this 
corps.  Here  he  was  taken,  in  such  circum- 
stances as  proved  his  intention  beyond  every 
reasonable  doubt  He  was,  besides,  too  hon- 
est to  deny  it  Accordingly,  he  was  trans- 
mitted to  Great  Barrington,  then  the  shire 
town  of  Berkshire,  and  placed  in  the  hands, 
of  Gen.  Fellows,  high  sheriff  of  the  county/ 
who  immediately  confined  him  in  the  county 
jail.  This  building  was  at  that  time  so  inse- 
cure that,  without  a  ffuard,  no  prisoner  could 
be  kept  in  it  who  wished  to  make  his  escape. 


To  escape,  however,  was  in  no  degree  conso- 
nant with  Richard's  idea  of  right ;  and  he 
thought  no  more  seriously  of  making  an  at- 
tempt of  this  nature,  than  he  would  have 
done  had  he  beoi  in  his  own  house.  After 
he  had  lain  quietly  in  jail  a  few  days,  he  told 
the  sheriff  that  he  was  losing  his  time  and 
earning  nothing,  and  wished  that  he  would 
permit  him  to  go  out  and  work  in  the  day- 
time, promising  to  return  regularly  at  evening; 
to  his  quarters  in  the  prison.  The  sheriff  bad 
become  acquainted  with  his  character,  and 
readily  acceded  to  his  proposal.  Accordingly, 
Richard  went  out  regularly  during  the  re- 
maining part  of  the  autumn,  and  the  follow- 
ing winter  and  spiring  until  the  beginning  of 
May,  and  everv  nieht  returned  at  the  proper 
hour  to  the  jail,  fii  this  manner  he  poform- 
ed  a  day's  work  everv  day,  without  any  ex- 
ception beside  the  Saboath,  through  the  whole 
period. 

In  the  month  of  May  he  was  to  be  tried  for 
high  treascMi.  The  sheriff  accordingly  made 
preparations  to  conduct  him  to  Springfield, 
where  his  trial  was  to  be  held ;  but  he  told 
the  sheriff  it  was  not  worth  his  while  to  take 
the  trouble,  for  he  could  just  as  well  go  alone, 
and  it  would  save  both  the  expense  and  in- 
convenience of  the  sheriff's  journey.  The 
sheriff,  after  a  little  reflection,  assented  to  his 
proposal,  and  Richard  commenced  his  jour- 
ney— the  onlv  one,  it  is  believed,  which  was 
ever  undertaken  in  the  same  manner,  for  the 
same  object 

In  the  woods  of  Tyringham  he  was  over- 
taken by  the  Hon.  F.  Edwards,  from  whom  I 
had  this  story : 

«  Whither  are  you  going  1"  said  Mr.  Ed- 
wards. 

<'To  Springfield,  sir,"  answered  Richard, 
to  be  tried  for  my  life." 

Accordingly,  he  proceeded  directly  to  Springs 
field,  surrendered  himself  to  the  sh^iff  of 
Hampshire,  was  tried,  found  guilty,  and  con- 
demned to  die. 

The  Council  of  Massachusetts  was  at  this 
time  the  supreme  executive  of  the  state.  Ap- 
plication was  made  to  this  board  for  a  jMirdon. 
The  facts  were  stated,  the  evidence  on  which 
they  were  supported, and  the  sentence  ground- 
ed on  them.  The  question  was  then  put  by 
the  President :  **  Shall  a  pardon  be  granted  to 
Richard  Jackson  ?"  The  gentleman  who  first 
spoke,  observed  that  the  case  was  perfectly 
clear:  the  act  alleged  against  Jackson  was 
unquestionably  hiffh  treason,  and  the  proof 
was  complete.  If  a  pardon  should  be  grant- 
ed in  this  case,  he  saw  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  granted  in  every  other.  In  the 
same  manner  answered  those  who  followed 
him.  When  it  came  to  the  turn  of  Mr.  £<jt> 
wards,  he  told  this  story,  with  those  little 
circumstances  of  particularity  which,  though 
they  are  easily  lost  from  the  memory,  and 
have  escaped  mine,  ^ive  light  and  shade  a 
living  reality,  and  a  picturesque  impression  to 
every  tale,  which  is  fitted  to  enforce  convic- 
tion or  to  touch  the  heart  At  the  same  time. 
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ha  recited  it  without  enhancement,  without 
expatiating,  without  any  attempt  to  be  ]^ 
thetic  As  is  always  the  case,  ims  simplicity 
gave  the  narration  its  full  force.  The  Council 
began  to  hesitate.  One  of  the  members  at 
length  obserred,  '*  Certainly  such  a  man  as 
this  ought  not  to  be  sent  to  the  gallows." 
To  this  opinion  the  members  unanimously  as- 
sented. A  pardon  was  immediately  made 
out,  and  transmitted  to  Springfield,  and  Rich- 
ard returned  to  his  family. 


I 


Model  Farminff  la  Ireland  aad  SeotlaiML 

*  An  important  step  has  been  made  to  pro- 
mote agricultural  education  in  Scotland.  Du* 
ling  the  late  agricultural  meeting  at  Glas- 
gow, ft  number  of  gentlemen,  favorable  to  the 
establishment  of  elementary  schools  for  the 
purpoae,  met  in  the  Mechanics'  Hall,  when, 
besides  gentlemen  connected  with  the  Agri- 
eulturftl  Chemistry  Association  of  Scotland, 
sererai  strangers  attended,  including  Lords 
Wallscourt,  Clements,  Ranela^h,  Sir  Robert 
Bateman,  Sir  R.  Houston,  and  others.  The 
Lord  Justice  Clerk  took  the  chair,  and  Prc^ 
fessor  Johnstone  explained  the  object  of  the 
meeting.  Mr.  Skilling,  superintendent  of  a 
model  &rm  at  Glassnevin,  near  Dublin,  under 
the  Irish  boards  of  Education,  made  a  state- 
ment of  the  measures  carried  out  by  the  board 
since  1838.  There  are  now  three  thousand 
teadiers  imder  the  board ;  there  are  seven 
trainmg  establishments  to  supply  teachers, 
but  there  will  shortly  be  twenty-five,  and  it  is 
intended  to  plant  one  in  everv  county  of  Ire* 
land.  Mr.  Skilling  dcscribea  the  plan  pur- 
sued at  the  Glassnevin  training  school  estab- 
lished in  1838.  The  class  of  labor  is  limited 
to  spade-husbandr\%  only  the  spade  and  wheel- 
barrow being  usea. 

"^  The  scholars,  amounting  to  sixty  or  sev- 
enty, were  lodged  near  the  farm,  and  fed 
from  it.    AAer  being  engaged  on  the  farm  in 
the  mornings  of  five  days  in  the  week,  they 
went  into  the  town  for  their  literary  educa- 
tion ;  but  the  whole  of  Saturday  was  appro- 
priated to  examinations.     They  had  a  gar- 
den, and,  in  connection  with  it,  a  competent 
gardener,  who  lectured  for  a  half  hour  m  the 
momiDg ;  and  he  (Mr.  SkUling)  also  lectured 
to  the  young  men  on  agricultural  subjects. 
At  stated  periods  the  teachers  attended  the 
hxm,  and  witnessed  every  practical  operation 
which  was%oinff  on  uippu  it.    They  observed 
every  system  of  croppinjg;,  and  got  explana- 
tions OD  every  subject  with  which  they  were 
acquainted ;  and  the  result  was,  that  when  , 
they  went  away,  at  the  end  of  the  course, 
they  were  found  to  be  vastly  improved  in  the 
seieoti&c  knowledge  of  agriculture   and  its 
pracucal  details.      During  the  course,  they 
were  enabled  to  obtain  a  considerable  know- 
ledge of  agriculture,  chemistry,  and  geology ; 
)  thef  also  received  practical  information  as  to 
(  the  principles  of  rotation  in  cropping,  the  cul- 
\  tiration  m  green  crops,  and  the  like.    The 
:  (  pnoieal  errors  which  existed,  as  to  the  man- 


agement of  land,  were  also  pointed  out  to 
them,  such  as  the  loss  caused  by  bad  fences, 
seeling  beds  by  weeds,  &c. ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  were  shown  the  advantages  of 
draining,  and  opening,  and  turning  the  land, 
and  the  beneficial  results  of  these  on  the 
general  management" 

This  model  farm  had  not  only  paid  its  rent, 
but  returned  a  profit  of  £150  or  £170  a  year. 
Afterwards  five  boys,  edcated  in  a  tnuning 
school  at  Lame,  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  were 
introduced  and  examined. 

'*  They  seemed  to  belong  to  the  better  class 
of  peasantry,  being  clad  in  homely  garbs,  and 
they  appeared  to  be  from  twelve  to  fourteen 
or  fifteen  years  of  age.  They  were  examined 
in  the  first  instance  by  Mr.  Gibson,  inspector 
of  schools,  on  grammar,  geography,  and  arith- 
metic, and  scarcely  a  single  question  did  they 
fail  to  answer  correctly.  They  were  then 
examined  bv  Professor  Johnstone  on  the  sci- 
entific brancnes,  and  by  Mr.  Finnic,  of  Swan- 
ton,  and  Mr.  Alexander,  of  Southbar,  on  the 
practical  departments  of  agriculture.  Their 
acquaintance  with  these  was  delightful  and 
astonishing.  The^  detailed  the  chemical  con- 
stitution of  the  soil,  and  the  effect  of  manures, 
the  land  best  fitted  for  green  crops,  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  grain  crops,  the  dairy,  and  the 
system  of  rotation.  Many  of  these  subjects 
required  considerable  exercise  of  reflection; 
and,  as  a  previous  concert  between  them- 
selves and  the  gentlemen  by  whom  they 
were  examin^  was  out  of  the  question,  their 
acquirements  seemed  to  take  the  meeting 
qutt^  by  surprise,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
afforded  it  the  utmost  satisfaction,  as  evincing 
how  much  could  be  done  by  a  proper  system 
of  training.  The  youths  and  their  teachers 
retired  s midst  much  applause."  • 

Lord  Clements  bore  testimony  relative  to 
the  eagerness  for  instruction  evinced  bv  the 
peasantry  near  his  property,  in  the  wildest 
part  of  Connaught — men  twenty  years  of  age 
coming  from  a  distance  of  many  miles  to  at- 
tend the  school.  Mr.  Atlee,  the  teacher  of  an 
agricultural  school  on  Ladv  Noel  Byron's 
property,  at  Ealing,  reported  the  success  of 
that  establishment.  There  were  at  that  mo- 
ment five  hundred  applicants  for  admission  to 
the  farm  as  boarders. 

Principal  McFarlan  advocated  educatioQ  in 
agriculture;  but  exhorted  the  meeting  to 
carry  on  their  improvements  in  accoroance 
with  the  feelings  of  the  people,  not  shockinff 
their  habits  by  rash  iimovations.  He  moved 
a  resolution,  that  elementary  instruction 
should  be  afforded  to  the  rural  population  of 
Scotland.  This  was  seconded  oy  Mr.  Alex- 
ander, and  carried  unanimously. 

Col.  Lindsay,  of  Bolcarras,  declared  that 
the  people  of  Scothind  must  make  haste,  lest 
they  shoi^d  be  behind  in  the  progress  of  im- 
provement. 

*<  He  must  congratulate  these  young  men 
from  Ireland  on  the  admirable  display  they 
had  made.  To  be  a  Scotsman  was  often 
feund  a  recommendation  in  procuring  emp 
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plofmeDt  elsewhere;  bat  these  young  men 
from  Ireland  would  soon  show  to  Scotsmoi 
that  they  were  behind  the  Irish ;  and  that,  if 
they  would  maintain  their  high  character  for 
industry  and  intelligence,  they  must  be  in- 
structed as  they  were.  These  lads  from  Ire- 
land had  evinced  so  much  ajpnricuitural  infor- 
mation, that,  when  ready  lor  employment, 
they  had  only  to  ask,  to  obtain  it.  lie  was 
almost  ashamed  to  admit  his  belief,  that  there 
was  not  a  similar  class  of  youths  in  Scotland 
who  would  answer  the  questions  as  these 
Irish  lads  had  done." — London  Spectator. 

JESRUSAIiEM  AT   SUNSBT. 

We  generally  resorted  to  the  city  as  the 
sun  declined.  Solemn,  sepulchral,  is  the 
character  then  impressed  on  the  mindl  Here 
is  a  city,  still  to  the  eye  extensive  and  popu- 
lous, but  no  voice  arises  from  its  wide  area, 
and  the  hills  and  valleys  around.  The  even- 
ing breeze  rustles  among  its  hoary  trees, 
sweeping  sadly  the  bleak,  rocky  surface  of 
the  ground.  The  red  light  glances  over  the 
city,  touching  its  domes  and  minarets  with 
a  last  dying  gleam,  and  the  dreary  hills  are 
broken  into  great  masses  of  purple  and  ver- 
miiiion,  while  the  glen  below,  where  sleep 
millions  of  the  sons  of  Israel,  and  the  said 
groves  which  surrounded  the  agony  of 
of  Christ  are  sinking  into  the  shades  of 
night. 

Such  is  the  hour  to  view  Jerusalem,  alone, 
seated  under  some  ancient  tree,  memorial  of 
her  past  bhrden  and  guilt.  Then  looking 
eastward  over  the  far  horizon  of  Moab  and 
the  desert,  glowing  in  the  sun's  last  rays, 
completes  the  indelible  impression  of  a  scene 
that,  for  Its  association,  is  unequalled  in  the 
world.  Our  survey  of  Olivet  would  be  in- 
complete without  visiting  Bethany — which 
18  at  its  eastern  extremity — the  village  to 
which  Jesus  so  often  retired  to  visit  the  hos- 
pitable &mily  of  Lazarus.  The  path  con- 
tinues from  the  crest  of  Olivet,  and,  as  we 
lose  sight  of  Jerusalem,  presents  us  with  a 
succession  of  pleasing  landscapes.  The  ap- 
proach is  through  the  open  corn-fields ;  the 
white  roo&  of  the  sequestered  village  are 
seen  among  groves  of  olives,  which  mark 
nearly  the  extremity  of  cuhivation,  before 
we  reach  the  solitudes  of  the  desert.  There 
are,  on  the  right,  the  remains  of  the  building 
of  the  middle  ages,  and  on  the  bleak  hills 
beyond,  the  more  extensive  ruins  of  a  castle 
or  convent,  overlooking  the  dead  sea  and  the 
Moab  Mountains.  In  the  village  is  shown 
a  tomb  which  tradition  has  selected  as  that 
of  Lazarus.  The  pilgrim  will  linger  about 
this  pastoral  spot,  recalling  the  walks 
through  the  cornfields,  where  Jesus  plucked 
the  ears  of  corn  by  the  way -side,  or  imagin- 


ing the  sister  of  Lazams  'coming  forth  to 
meet,  and  conduct  him  to  the  tomb  of  his 
friend.  Of  all  the  walks  about  Jerusalem, 
this  to  Bethany,  over  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
is  the  most  picturesque  in  itself,  and  the  most 
pleasing  in  its  recollections. 

Bartletfs  Jerusalem. 


•#• 


A  Christian  Visit. — The  pastor  of  the 
French  Protestant  Church,  in  St  Martin's- 
le-Grand,  was  writed  on  a  short  time,  imme- 
diately after  the  morning  service,  by  an  in- 
dividual of  humble  exterior,  but  whose 
countenance  was  expressive  of  inward  peace ' 
and  serenity.  He  dilated  on  the  gratification 
he  had  experienced  in  participating  in  the 
worship  01  the  church.  He  came  from  the 
valleys  of  Piedmont.  He  spoke  of  the  per- 
secution to  which  his  brethren  were  subject, 
of  the  relentless  hate  which  pursued  them, 
even  when  performing  works  of  benevo- 
lence. He  requested  a  few  copies  of  the 
hymns  used  in  the  church,  to  present  to  his 
small  congregation  at  Turin.  After  paying 
for  them,  and  just  before  leaving,  as  the  mm- 
ister  was  cordially  shaking  his  hand,  the 
stranger,  in  a  humble  tone,  begged  to  leave 
a  memento  of  his  visit  to  the  church,  as  an 
expression  of  Christian  feeling,  and  handed 
£20  to  the  pastor,  for  the  spread  of  the  Gos- 
pel. The  fatter  naturally  asked  his  name. 
"  Oh,"  replied  he,  "  my  name  and  the  gift 
are  distinct  things  ;  they  have  nothing  to  do 
with  each  other.      Never  mind  the  name." 

The  benevolence  of  England  towards 
their  brethren  in  the  poor  but  interesting 
valleys  of  Piedmont,  received,  in  the  bounti- 
ful gift  of  this  Christian  stranger,  a  pleasing 
and  remarkable  return,  and  beautifully  illus- 
trates those  words  of  Eternal  Wisdom,  **  Cast 
thy  bread  upon  the  waters,  and  it  shall  be 
found  after  many  days." — Lorhdon  paper. 

Lake  Superior  Copper. — The  valuable 
Lake  Superior  minerals  will  begin  to  yield 
their  rich  tribute  the  present  season,  and 
the  prediction  is  ventured  that  ere  long  the 
copper  of  the  world  will  be  mainly  supplied 
from  the  mineral  regions  washed  by  the 
Father  of  Lakes.  We  learn  from  Mr. 
Mendenhall,  the  enterprising  pioneer  in 
Lake  Superior  explorations,  that  permission 
has  been  obtained  to  transport  1000  tons  of 
mineral  to  Boston  for  smelting,  and  that  so 
rich  is  the  ore  that  it  commands  $200  per 
ton  at  the  works  in  that  city.  Mr.  M.  is 
on  his  way  to  Copper  Harbor,  to  continue 
explorations  and  surveys. 

At  present  the  Algonquip,  taken  from 
this  port,  and  at  great  labor  and  expense 
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conveyed  around  the  Sault  St.  Marie  and 
launched  upon  Lake  Superior  several  years 
ago  by  the  Cleveland  Company,  of  which 
Mr.  M.  was  the  master  spirit,  is  now  the 
ooly  American  vessel  afloat  on  that  lake. 
Additional  shipping  will  be  put  upon  the 
lake  this  season,  the  schooner  Swallow 
having  already  left  this  port  for  Lake  Su- 
perior. The  small  schooner  Chippewa  is 
also  destined  for  that  lake,  and  a  nne  craft 
is  building  at  Detroit  for  the  same  destina- 
tion. The  report  that  the  propeller  Van- 
dtflia  would  be  taken  round  the  Sault,  is 
laconeoU-'^Clevela/nd  Herald. 


Satarday  Night* 


^ 


How  many  aasociatioDs,  sweet  and  hal- 
lowed, crowd  around  that  short  term,  <*  Sat- 
urday night !''  It  is  the  requisite  prelude  to 
more  pure,  more  holy,  more  heavenly  asso- 
ciations, which  the  tired  frame  and  thankful 
soul  hail  with  new  and  renewed  joys  at  each 
successive  return. 

'Tie  then  that  the  din  of  busy  life  ceases — 
cares  and  anxieties  are  forgotten — and  the 
worn-out  soul  seeks  its  needed  repose,  and 
the  mind  its  relaxation  from  earth  and  its 
concerns — with  joy  looking  to  the  coming  day 
of  rest,  so  wisely  and  benencenily  set  apart  ibr 
man*s  peace  and  happiness  by  the  great  Cre- 
ator. 

The  tired  laborer  seeks  his  own  neat  cot- 
tage, to  which  he  had  been  a  stranger,  per- 
haps, the  past  week,  where  a  lovely  wife  and 
smiling  children  meet  him  with  simles  and 
caresses. 

Here  he  realizes  the  bliss  of  hard-earned 
comforts;  and,  at  the  same  time,  perhays, 
more  than  others,  the  happiness  of  domestic 
life  and  its  attendant  blessings. 

Aeleased  from  the  distracting  cares  of  the 
week,  the  professional  man  gladly  beholds 
the  return  of  '*  Saturday  night,"  and  as  eladiy 
sees,  in  the  clustering  vines  nourished  by  his 
parental  care,  the  realization  of  those  joys 
which  are  only  his  to  know  at  these  peculiar 
seasons,  and  under  these  congenial  circum- 
stances, so  faithfully  and  vividly  evinced  by 
this  periodical  home  of  enjovment  and  repose. 

The  lone  widow,  too,  wno  had  toilea  on, 
day  after  dav,  to  support  her  little  charge — 
how  graiefully  does  she  resign  her  cares  at  the 
return  of  '*  Saturday  ni^bt,"  and  thank  her 
God  for  these  kind  resting-places  in  the  way 
of  life,  by  which  she  is  encouraged  from  week 
to  week  to  hold  on  her  wav ! 

But  on  whose  ear  does  the  sound  of  ''Sat- 
urday night'^  strike  more  pleasantly  than  the 
devoted  Christian's  ?  Here  he  looks  up  amid 
the  blessings  showered  upon  him,  and  thanks 
God  with  humble  reverence  for  their  continu- 
ance. 

His  willing  soul  expands  at  the  thought  of 
waiting  on  God  in  the  sanctuary  on  Sunday, 
and  gladly  forgets  the  narrow  bounds  of  time 
aad  Its  concerns,  save  spiritual,  that  he  may 


feast  on  joys  ever  new — ever  beautiful — ever 

glorious — ever  sufficient  to  satiate  the  joy- 
aught  soul  that  rightly  seeks  its  aid. 
It  leads  him  to  the  Lamb  of  God  for  pro- 
tection, and  rationally  points  out  the  way  to 
joys  on  high,  an  endless  Sabbath,  a  perpetual 
rest  for  the  vigilant  and  faithful. 

Southern  Miscellany. 

Another  Wonder. — A  sort  of  Thames  Tun- 
nel has  been  discovered  under  water  near 
Marseilles.  It  is  a  submarine  passage,  pass- 
ing from  the  ancient  Abbey  ot  St.  Victorie, 
running  under  the  arm  of  the  sea,  which  is 
covered  with  ships,  and  coming  out  under  a 
tower  of  Fort  Su  Nicholas.  M.  Joyland,  of 
the  Pontset-Chaussees,  and  M.  Matayras,  an 
architect^  accompanied  recently  by  some 
friends  and  a  number  of  laborers,  went  to  the 
abbey,  were  able  to  clear  their  way  to  the 
other  end,  and  came  out  at  Fort  St.  I^icholas, 
after  working  two  hours  and  twenty  minutes. 
This  tunnel  is  deemed  much  finer  than  that 
of  London,  being  formed  of  one  single  vault 
of  sixty  feet  span,  and  one  fourth  longer. 

BOOKBINDING— COMPIiETESD.    ^ 

[For  the  earlier  processes,  see  the  Amer- 
ican Penny  Magazine,  No.  11,  p.  166  and 
No.  12,  p.  180.] 

Sprinkling  is  a  singular  process.  A  aet 
of  books,  to  be  sprinkled  of  one  color,  are 
ranged  side  by  side  on  a  bench.  A  color 
is  mixed  up,  of  Umber,  Venetian  red,  or 
any  other  cheap  pigment,  with  water  and 
paste,  or  size  ;  into  this  the  workman  dips 
a  large  brush,  and  then  strikes  the  handle 
or  root  of  the  brush  agsjnst  a  stick  held  in 
the  other  hand,  so  as  to  cause  a  shower  of 
spots  to  fall  on  the  edges.  Some  books 
have  the  edges  marbled,  done  in  a  manner 
similar  to  that  observed  in  making  marbled 
paper. 

In  gilding  the  edge  is  scraped,  and  then 
coated  with  a  liquid  of  red  chalk  and  water. 
The  leaf-gold  is  blown  out  upon  a  cushion 
covered  with  leather,  where  it  is  placed  out 
smooth  with  a  kuife,  and  cut  up  into  two  or 
more  pieces,  according  to  the  size  and 
thickness  of  the  book  whose  edge  is  to  be 
gilt.  On  the  workbench  is  a  cup  contain- 
ing some  white  of  egg  beaten  up  with  water. 
It  is  laid,  by  a  camel-hair  pencil,  on  the 
damp  surface.  The  gold  is  then  laid  on  the 
book-edge.  The  workman  holds  in  his  two 
hands  a  long-handled  burnisher,  at  the  low- 
er end  of  which  is  fixed  a  very  smooth, 
straight-edged  piece  of  hard  stone  ;  this  he 
places  on  the  gilt  surface,  and,  with  his 
left  elbow  resting  on  the  work-bench,  and 
the  handle  of  the  burnisher  resting  on  his 
right  shoulder,  he  rubs  the  gold  with  great 
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"  EitTa-Finithtr"  at  work. 
force  at  right  angles  to  the  dircciion  of  the 
leaves.  No  gold  is  rubbed  off,  but  the 
whole  is  brought  to  a  high  degree  of  polish. 

The  covers  of  books  are  decorated  in  a 
greater  variety  of  ways  than  the  edges. 
Roan-bound  schoolbooks  are  Gometin)e« 
"  marbled"  outside ;  a  process  which  bears 
Boma  resemblance  to  the  sprinkling  of  the 
edges.  A  liquid  composition  of  copperas, 
potash,  water,  and  any  commen  coloring 
aubfilance,  such  as  umber,  is  mado.  The 
•J  books  are  opened,  and  hung  over  two  bars; 
^the  liquid  color  is  then  dashfd  on. 

The  cotton  cloth  with  which  so  large  a 
number  of  new  books  is  now  covered,  has 
an  ornamental  character  given  to  it  in  three 
difierent  ways.  Printing  it  with  figures  is 
done  by  a  separate  establishment,  with  the 
aid  of  cylinder  machines,  having  the  va- 
rious patterns  engraved  on  the  rollers. 
Every  kind  of  stamping  or  embossing  in 
leather  or  cloth  is  more  effectually  per- 
formed wbeu  aided  by  heat,  and  it  is  to  af- 
ford this  heat  that  gas-jets  are  employed. 

Embosting.—The  device  is  engraved 
on  a  flat  thick  plats  of  steel  or  gun.metal, 
which  is  stamped  down  upon  the  leather  or 
cloth.  These  are  of  immense  power  ;  in- 
deed, one  of  them  exerts  a  pressure  of  no 
less  tlian  fifli/  Ion*. 

The  name  of  bloddng  is  given  to  the 


operation  whereby  the  depressed  device  b 
given.  This  is  either  effected  by  a  number 
of  punches  and  other  small  tools  used  by 
hand,  or  by  means  of  a  small  blocking, 
press.  In  the  "extra-finishing"  shop,  a 
name  given  lo  the  shop  where  the  higher 
class  of  books  receive  their  ornamental  de* 
vices,  are  several  tripods  or  standing  frames, 
which  act  as  gas-stoves.  A  jet  of  gas  ts  h> 
placed  as  to  heat  a  central  comparlment, 
into  or  against  which  the  tools  are  placed, 
whether  (or  lettering  or  ornamenting, 
whereby  the  blocking,  or  rather  "  tooling, 
is  effected.  Sometimes  the  depressed  de- 
vice is  not  coated  with  gold,  in  which  case 
it  is  called  "  hlind-tooling  ;"  in  others,  gold 
is  laid  on  the  hock,  and  then  stamped  down 
with  the  heated  tool.  When  the  device  ia 
to  be  a  gilt  one,  the  leather  is  first  coated 
with  size,  then  two  or  three  times  with 
white  of  egg,  and  lastly  slightly  touched 
'  with  a  piece  of  oiled  cotton  at  the  lime  the 
gold  Is  laid  on.  The  gold  b  laid-oa  in 
slips  of  greater  or  lesser  size.  The  loose 
or  superfluous  gold  is  then  wiped  off  with 
a  rag — which  rag,  we  may  remark,  be- 
comes an  anicte  of  no  small  value  in  the 

All  that  we  have  here  said  of  ornamental 
devices  applies  equally  to  the  lettering  of  a 
book.  Where,  however,  it  may  be  done 
conveniently,  the  punches  or  small  devices, 
instead  of  being  fixed' in  handles  and  used 
singly,  arc  fixed,  by  means  of  glue  and 
cloth,  lo  a  meiallic  plate,  and  thus  im- 
pressed on  the  book  at  one  blow  by  a  press. 
Where  a  fillet,  or  line,  or  running  aprig 
forms  a  part  of  the  ornament  on  the  back, 
sides,  or  edge  of  a  book,  it  is  frequently 
done  by  a  wheel  or  ■■  roll"  in  the  manner 
here  represented.  The  edge  or  periphery 
of  the  wheel  has  the  device  in  relief,  ana 
this,  being  wheeled  along  carefully  over 
the  surface  of  the  book,  leaves  a  corres- 
ponding depression. 

Such  are  the  principal  modes  by  which    \ 
a  book  is  decorated.     We  have  been  able    ' 
merely  to  give  a  type  or  general  represen- 
tation of  each,  and  must  necessarily  pasa    ' 
over  minuter  shades  of  operation.      The 
costly  bindings  in  velvet  and  silk,  the  gold 
and  silver  clasps  of  expensive  bibles,  and 
all  the  niceties  which  the  connoisseur  in 
booklnnding  regards  with  such  an  admiring 
eye,  we  must  pass  over  in  eilence. 

It  remains  only  for  us  to  acknowledge  the 
courtesy  of  Mr.  E.  Walker,  of  this  city,    ' 
who  has  furnished  us  with  the  cuta  and    > 
facts  in  this  brief  sketch. 
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Whampoa  Island  is  long  and  narrow.  The 
anchorage  extends  two  or  three  miles  in 
length ;  the  American  vessels  fi^enerailjr  occu- 
pying the  higher  berths,  and  the  English  the 
lower.  1  he  nver  varies  from  50  to  100  rods 
wide,  and  from  3  to  6  fathoms  deep.  The 
tide  rises  from  3  to  6  feet  The  village  on 
Whampoa  Island  contains  several  thousand 
inhabitants. 

At  the  West  end  of  this  island  is  a  pett^ 
custom-housot  or  guard-house,  where  all  Chi- 
nese boats,  having  anything  to  do  with  for- 
eigners, are  obhg^  to  stop  and  obtain  a  per- 
mit, called  a  chop^  and  the  house  is  hence 
called  a  chophotise. 

Three  Paeodas  are  represented  on  the  cut. 
That  on  the  Tefl-hand  near  the  edge  of  the  cut, 
the  top  of  which  only  is  visible,  is  called  **  the 
half-way  Pagoda,"  it  being  halfway  from  the 
anchorage  to  Canton.  It  is  much  decayed. 
This  is  the  one  from  which  some  American 
sailors,  a  few  years  ago,  in  a  frolic,  took  one 
of  the  small  images  which  are  kept  in  the 
first  story,  and  on  being  discovered,  they 
drowned  the  idol  in  the  river,  which  cost  the 
Comprador  and  others  some  hundreds  of  dol- 
lars. The  large  Pagoda,  about  the  middle  of 
the  cut,  is  called,  by  foreigners,  the  Wham- 
poa Pagoda.  It  is  built  of  brick,  nine  stories 
hi^h,  amounting  from  200  to  250  feet.  It  is 
said  to  be  in  good  repair.  It  is  uninhabited, 
hollow,  and  octagonal.  The  date  of  its  erec- 
tion is  said  to  preserved  within  it,  and  to  be 
about  400  years  a|;o.  The  natives  believe 
that,  being  very  lofty,  it  has  an  influence  on 
the  air^  and  serves  to  avert  storms  and  tem- 
pests. 

The  other  on  the  right  side  of  the  cut,  is  a 
small  and  modem  built  Pagoda,  two  or  three 
stories  high,  and  was  built,  as  is  said,  to  com- 
memorate their  victory  over  the  British  navy, 
in  1B08. 

From  the  anchorage,  at  Whatnpoa,  to  the 
sea  is  about  75  miles.  Macao  lies  near  the 
sea.  Lintin  is  an  island  in  the  river,  half-way 
from  Macao  to  Whampoa. — Sailor*s  Mag. 

The  following  brief  diescription  of  the  pas- 
sage up  the  river,  from  its  mouth  to  Wham- 
poa, we  extract  from  the  **  Cruise  of  the  Po- 
tomac," by  Mr.  Warriner. 

The  nig^t  was  fistir,  and  the  moon  shone.  We 
stood  on  tdl  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when 
we  came  to  anchor  abreast  the  city  of  Macao. 
In  a  few  hours  after  we  were  on  our  way  to 
Lintin. 

Lintin  is  a  small,  barren,  rugged  island,  the 
ground  composing  various  eminences,  one  of 
which  is  not  less  than  seven  hundred  feet. 
The  island  is  a  mile  and  a  quarter  in  diame- 
ter, and  has  but  few  inhabitants,  most  of 
whom  are  fishermen.  On  account  of  the  bar- 
renness of  the  soil,  the  island  of  Lintin  re- 
mained entirely  uninhabited  till  the  year  181 4^ 
when  the  East  India  Company's  ships  were 
detained  there,  in  consequence  of  a  dispute 
between  the  select  committee,  and  the  Chi- 
nese govemmenti    At  that  tyne  a  temporary 


n^arket  for  vegetables  and  fowls  was  opened, 
which  attracted  a  considerable  population  to 
the  spot.  Subsequently,  the  introduction  of 
opium  into  Macao  and  Cuiton  having  been 

Srohibited,  this  place  became  the  principal 
epot  of  that  article.  The  article  now  forms 
so  large  a  branch  of  illicit  commerce,  that  it 
is  smuggled  into  the  kingdom,  by  this  and 
other  pons,  to  the  amount  of  a  million  of 
dollars  a  month.  Seven  or  eight  vessels  are 
stationed  at  the  island  in  prosecution  of  this 
trade.  [This  is  changed  since  the  war. — Eb.] 
Some  distance  above  Lintin,  we  passed  an 
island  called  Lankeet,  which  means  the  Drag- 
on's Den.  A  tongue  of  land  runs  out  into  the 
river  on  the  opposite  side,  which  bears  the 
name  of  Chuen-pee,  or  the  Bored  Nose,  from 
a  singular  rock  which  forms  its  most  striking 
feature,  perforated  through.  I  observed  a 
watchtower  on  one  of  these  points;  and  in 
Anson's  Bay,  which  is  near  it,  several  men- 
of-war  junks  lying  at  anchor,  jind  many  other 
vessels  of  inferior  size. 

Tiger  island,  which  lies  still  higher  up  the 
river,  has  its  name  from  the  resemblance  of 
its  figure  to  that  of  a  tiger  in  a  reclining  pos- 
ture. On  it  is  a  battery  of  considerable  size, 
and  on  the  opposite  bank  another  battery, 
called  Anung  Hoy,  or  the  Lady's  Shoe.  Both 
these  batteries  are  of  granite,  and  one  of  them 
extends  from  the  shore,  up  an  inclined  plane. 
The  walls  could  have  afforded  no  protection 
against  cannon  shot,  and  to  all  appearance  a 
broadside  could  not  have  failed  to  do  great 
execution.  The  fort  now  contains  from  thirty 
to  forty  twelve  pounders;  and,  what  seems 
ridiculous,  the  portlids  are  painted  with  figures 
of  tigers  and  demons. 

The  entrance  to  the  river  Tigris,  called 
Bocca  Tigris,  a  Portuguese  name  signifyin^^ 
the  Mouth  of  Tigris,  is  between  Anung  Hoy 
and  Tiger  island.  The  scenery  here  is  more 
inviting,  and  we  passed  several  plantations  of 
bamboos,  bananas,  and  rice.  After  passing 
the  first  and  second  bars,  we  reached  Wham- 
poa, the  anchoring  ground  for  all  foreign  ves- 
sels trading  with  Canton. 

A  Hunting  Adventure  — Amongst  the  com- 
pany who  joined  the  hounds  on  Wednesday 
fast,  in  the  vicinity  of  Keswick,  was  a  little 
boy  of  the  name  of  Williamson,  whose  pa- 
rents reside  at  Applethwaite-under-Skiddaw, 
and  so  wrapped  up  in  the  chase  had  the  lit- 
tle fellow  been  that  he  continued  his  pursuit 
until  night-fall,  at  which  time  he  was  last 
seen  near  the  summit  of  Skiddaw,  apparent- 
ly bending  his  course  homewards,  but  in  this 
curection,  it  would  appear,  he  had  not  long 
continued.  Night  came  on,  and  the  non-ap- 
pearpce  of  the  tiny  sportsman  at  the  home 
of  his  father  natural l^r  created  the  greatest 
uneasiness,  and  especially  as  the  night  was 
wild  and  stormy.  In  the  morning,  however, 
the  only  hope  of  the  little  fellow's  safety 
vanished,  on  the  distracted  parents  learning 
that  their  son  had  not  taken  up  his  night's 
lodging  with  any  of  the  parties  who  had 
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joined  in  the  chaBe>  and  that  he  was  last 
seen  a  little  before  dark  near  the  top  of  Skid- 
daw.     The  whole  Dopuiation  of  the  neigh- 
borhood instantly  yolunteered  their  serrices  to 
aid  in  the  search  for  the  remains  of  the  lost 
boy,  as  his  outliving  the  storm  of  such  a  night 
and  in  such  a  situation  was  regarded  as  next 
to  impossible      Accordingly,   on  Thursday 
forenoon  scores  of  persons  were  seen  upon  the 
breast  of  the  gigantic  Skiddaw  wending  their 
way  in  all  directions,  and  prying  into  every 
ravine,  creek,  and  comer  into  which  it  was 
thought  probable  the  lost  youth  might  have 
fallen,  or  sought  shelter  from  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather.    Search  was  long  and  fruit* 
less,  but  at  length  one  of  the  party  chanced 
to  reach  the  sh  oting  box  of  General  Wynd- 
ham,  sitaate  in  the  centre  of  Skiddaw  forest, 
where  to  his  utter  amazement,  the  object  of 
his  search  was  just  quitting  his  bed  of  straw ; 
and  as  soon  as  the  journey  over  the  snow« 
covered  mountain  could  be  accomplished,  the 
lost  youih  was  restored  to  his  sorrowing  pa- 
rents, whose  grief  for  the  supposed  melan- 
choly bereavement  of  a  favorite  son  was  in- 
stantly converted  to  joy.    The  account  the 
Utile  wanderer  fives  of  his  night's  adventure 
on  Skiddaw  is  brief.     He  says  that  when  en 
the  very  summit  of  the  mountain,  the  two 
lakes,  Derwent  and  fiassenthwaite,  appeared 
to  him  no  larger  than  two  small  tarns,  which, 
added  to  the  whole  face  of  the  country  being 
covered  with  snow,  so  deceived  him  that  he 
imagined  he  was  looking  to  the  eastward  in- 
stead of  down  into  the  vale  of  Crosthwaite, 
and  under  this  impression  turned  round  and 
bent  his  steps  in  the  opposite  direction.    After 
wandering  for  some  time  until  completely 
exhausted,  he  espied  the  uninhabited  shoot- 
ing  hoi.    of   General    Wyndham,    towards 
which  he  repaired,  and  having  gained  ad- 
mission into  an  outphouse  where  a  quantity 
of  straw  had  been*  depoiited,  he  instantly 
crept  amongst  it,  and  worn  out  with  the  fa- 
tigue of  the  day*s  chase  and  his  bewildered 
wanderings  amozijgst  the  snow  he  presently 
fell  asleep,  and  enjoyed  several  hours  of  unin- 
terrupted repose. — Cumberland  Pacquet. 


Tba  First  American  Frigate  at  Constan* 

tinople* 
^Vtwt  the  TraveU  of  Edward  Danid  Clarke  LLD, 

The  arrival  of  an  American  fri^te,  for  the 
first  time  (1801),  at  Constantinople,  caused 
considerable  sensation,  not  only  among  the 
Turks,  but  also  throughout  the  whole  diplo- 
matic corps  stationed  in  Pera.  This  ship, 
commanded  by  CapU  Bainbridge,  came  from 
^Igfiers,  with  a  letter  and  presents  from  the 
^y  to  the  Sultan  and  Capudan  Pacha.  The 
presents  consisted  of  tigers  and  other  animals, 
sent  with  a  view  to  conciliate  the  Turkish 
^jemment,  whom  the  Dey  had  offended. 
when  she  carae  to  an  anchor,  and  a  message 
"^cnt  to  the  Porte  that  an  American  frigate 
^'^8  in  the  harbor,  the  Turks  were  altogether 
^able  to  comprehend  where  the  country  was 


situated  whose  flag  they  were  to  salute.  A 
great  deal  of  time  was  therefore  lost  in  set- 
tling  this  impOTtant  point,  and  in  considering 
how  to  receive  the  stranger. 

In  the  mean  time,  we  went  on  board  to 
visit  the  captain,  and  were  sitting  with  him 
in  his  cabin,  when  a  messenger  came  from 
the  Turkish  Government,  to  ask  whether 
America  were  not  otherwise  called  the  New 
World ;  and,  being  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive, he  assured  the  captain  that  he  was  wel- 
come, and  would  be  treated  with  the  utmost 
cordiality  and  respect.  The  messengers  from 
the  Dey  were  then  ordered  on  board  the  Capu- 
dan Pacha's  ship ;  who,  receiving  the  letter 
from  their  sovereign,  with  peat  rage  first 
spat  and  then  stamped  upon  it,  telling  them 
to  go  back  to  their  master,  and  inform  him 
that  he  would  be  served  in  the  same  manner 
whenever  the  Turkish  admiral  met  him. 
Capt.  Bainbridge  was,  however,  received  with 
every  inark  of  attention,  and  rewarded  with 
magnificent  presents. 

The  fine  order  of  his  ship  and  the  healthy 
state  of  her  crew  became  topics  of  general 
conversation  in  Pera,  and  the  different  minis- 
ters strove  who  should  first  receive  him  in 
their  palaces.  We  accompanied  him  in  his 
long-boat  to  the  Black  Sea,  as  he  was  desi- 
rous of  hoisting  there,  for  the  first  time,  the 
American  flag ;  and,  upon  his  return,  we  were 
amused  by  a  very  singular  entertainment  at 
his  table,  during  dinner.  Upon  the  four  cor- 
ners were  as  many  decanters,  containing  fresh 
water  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe. 
The  natives  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa  and  Ame- 
rica sat  down  together  at  the  same  table,  and 
were  regaled  with  flesh,  fruit,  bread,  and  other 
viands — while  of  every  article  a  sample  from 
each  quarter  of  the  globe  was  presented  at 
the  same  time.  The  means  of  accomplishing 
this  are  easily  explained,  by  his  having  touch- 
ed at  Algiers,  in  his  passage  from  America, 
and  being  at  anchor  so  near  the  shores  both 
of  Europe  and  Asia. 

FOREIGN  liANGVAGBS. 

Xtalian  Bxtraots* 

Bemarki  on  the  History  of  Italian  Poetry. 

MOTIZIE  SULLA  FOE8IA  IXALIANjI. 
XH  Qiovainni  Andrts, 
Qualunque  sia  stata  la  provincia  onde  tia- 
esse  la  sua  cnigine  1'  Italiana  poesia,  per  ^uan. 
to  deboli  e  fiacchi  vogliano  uirsi  i  primi  suoi 
passi,  ella  si  vide  certamente  nella  Toscana 
al  principio  del  secolo  decimo  quarto  calcare 
con  fermo  piede  le  scoscese  cime  del  Pinda 
Dante  e  il  Petrarca  si  fanno  anche  oggidi 
yenerare  non  tanto  come  i  padri,  qnanto  come 
i  veri  maestri  della  poesia ;  e  il  Petrarca  singo- 
larmente  condusse  tant'  oltre  la  dolcezza  e 
soavitk  della  lingua,  Parmonia,  e  la  toroitura 
del  verso,  che  nessuno  in  tanta  serie  di  secoli 
Pha  potuto  finora  sorpassare:  I'esempio  di 
quest)  due  grand'  uomini  rimase  infruttuoso 
per  molti  anni.    Non  solo  nello  ttesso  secolo 
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decimoqaarto,  ma  neppur  nel  segnente  non 
si  levarono  eccellenti   poeti,  che  ardisaero 

Sareggiare  con  quelli ;  anzi  di  tatto  il  secolo 
ecimo  quinto  si  contrano  appena  il  Conti  ed 
il  Poliziano,  cbe  possono  meritare  la  lettara 
de'  posteri. 

Ma  sorti  poi  nel  decimosesto  una  copiosa 
vena  d'acqae  Cisstalie,  che  servi  a  fecondare 
tutti  i  campi  dell'  Italiana  poesia.    AUora  la 
lirica  ebbe  un  si  numeroso  e  nobile  seguiio 
d*i]lastri  poeti,  che  appena  fra  1'  immensa  folia 
diatinguere  si  potevano  i  Bembi,  i  Molza,  i 
Casa,  i  Costanzi,  i  Cari,  ed  altri  si  rinomati 
Campioni  dell'  Italiano  Paraasso.     AUora  la 
drammatica  iasciando  ie  Yolgari  farse,  e  i 
puehii  trattenimenti,  fece  i  suoi  sforzi  per 
richiamare  sul  teatro  Italiano  il  coturno  ed  il 
socco  greco,  ed  introdurri  il  bnon  gusto.  AUora 
la  didascalica  incontro  i  piu  fedeli  imitatori 
del  gran  Virgilio.     AUora  la  burlevole  e  ma- 
ligna satira,  allora  la  buccolica  e  pastorale, 
allora  tutti  i  generi  di  poesia  furono  con  molto 
ardore  coltivali,  e  noi  vedremo  quanti  vantaggi 
abbia  ciascuno  ricevuii  dagli  studj  degli  Ita- 
liani.     L'epica  singolarmente  venne  per  la 
lor  opera  a  si  alto  grado  di  digniti^  che  nes- 
suna  altra  nazione  ha  mai  potuto  uguagliarla ; 
ed  un  Ariosto  ed  un  Tasso  non  si  trorano 
registrati  negli  annali  poetici  d'alcun  popolo 
fuor  dell'  Italia.     Ma  appunto  dopo  questo 
innalzamento.comincio  a  decadere ;  e  le  Muse 
Italiane,  capaci  di  destare  invidia  col  loro 
canto  alia  greca  ad  alia  romana,  cambiarono 
stile,  e  in  bocca  al  Marini,  all'  AchUlini,  ed  al 
Preti,  invece  della  naturale  armonia,  e  della 
spontanea   soavitk    fecero    sentire    I'efiemi- 
natezza  e  I'affettazione,  e  i  meretricj  lezzi 
succedettero    alia    matronale  maestk.     Per 
buona  sorte  del  gusto  Italiano  quel  male  non 
ebbe  lunga  durata;  e  lo  stesso  secolo,  che 
Pintrodusse  con  tanto  applauso,  lo  vide  sban- 
dire  con  vitupero.  Alia  tine  del  passato  secolo 
ai  cominci6  gik  a  muover  guerra  al  corrotto 
gusto,  e  a  ristabilire  U  sano  nell'  Italiana 
poesia,  che  per  tanto  tempo  gli  ayeva  fatta 
lieta  accoglienza.    Ma  al  principio  di  questo 
secolo  uomini  di  maggior  peso  appiicaro  le 
rispettabiii  loro  mani  alia  conclusione  gloriosa 
di  questa  nobile  impresa.     Cosi  la  poesia 
Italiana  grande  at  puo  dire  dallo  stesso  suo 
nascere :  lia  poi  sonerte  varie  yicende ;  ma  ha 
saputo  cons^rvar  sempre  il  suo  buon  nome,  e 
si  e  fatta  rispettare  da  tutte  le  altrc  nazioni. 


AlP    Italia. 

Di  V.  FiUeata, 


ItaUa,  Italia,  o  tu  a  cui  feo  la  sorte 
Dono  infelice  di  bellezza,  ond'  hai 
Funesta  dote  d'  intiniti  guai, 
Che  in  fronte  scritti  per  mn  doelia  porte : 

Deh  fossi  tu  men  bella,  o  aimen  piu  forte, 
Onde  assai  piu  ti  paveniasse,  o  assai 
T'amasse  men  chi  del  tno  beUo  ai  rai 
Par  che  si  strugga,  e  pur  ti  sfida  a  morte ! 

Che  giu  dall'  Alpi  non  vedrei  torrent! 
Scender  d'armati,  ne  di  sangue  tinta 
Bever  Tonda  del  Pd  Gallici  armenti : 


N^  te  vedrei,  del  non  tno  ferro  cinta, 
Pugnar  col  braccio  di  straniere  genti 
Per  servir  sempre  o  vincitrice  o  vinta. 


%m,  BeUassa  in  Xdbarta. 
DitU  Bom. 

Gemera  la  Bellezza 
D'  Amor  fra  le  catene  arvinta  e  oppr 
II  Tempo  le  si  appressa, 
E  colla  falce  le  oiyide  e  spezza ; 
A  lei  che  esulta  allor  Ueta  e  felice, 
Di  nnoYo,  Amor  si  accosta ; 
Le  presenta  uno  specchio,  e  poi  le  dice 
Guarda  la  libertii  quanto  ti  costa. 
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JUVENILE  DEPARTMENT. 

■         ■     ■  I  ■     I  .11  II.     I    ,    I      I    r«  iM  I.  <  ^»^» 

MINERALS.    No.  5. 

Homhltnd  is  not  so  common  a  stone  as 
the  three  first  described,  in  th^  three  last 
numbers  of  this  Magazine.  It  is  also  not 
so  remarkable  in  its  appearance,  and  there- 
fore may  be  more  difficult  for  a  stranger  to 
discover,  and  to  become  acquainted  witL 

It  is  dark*colored,  commonly  black  or 
greenish,  in  small  plates,  shining  feebly,  like 
imperfect  chrystals,  as  they  are.  It  may  be 
mistaken  for  black  isinglass ;  but  if  you  pick 
it  with  a  pin,  though  it  is  easily  scratched,  it 
it  wiU  not  split,  and  it  is  not  elastic.  Some- 
times it  is  found  in  lumps,  and  is  then  very 
heavy  and  tough. 

Hornblend  is  not  put  to  any  use,  but  forms 
part  of  a  kind  of  rock  now  much  used  in 
building  in  some  parts  of  our  country. 
This  is 

Sieniie,  a  rock  composed  of  feldspar  and 
hombknd.  It  is  sometimes  called  granite, 
or  duincy  granite,  but  incorrectly.  The 
New  York  Exchange  and  many  other 
buildings  here  and  in  some  of  our  other 
cities,  are  made  of  it. 

Remarks  on  some  of  the  principal  rocks. 
— It  is  remarkable  that,  in  all  countries,  cer- 
tain rocks  are  found  deep  dovm  in  the  earth, 
with  no  other  kinds  below  them,  and  that  I 
these  are  made  of  quartz,  feldspar  and  mica,  - 
or  of  feldspar  and  Hornblend.  The  same 
kinds  of  rocks  are  also  found  on,  the  tops 
and  in  the  hearts  of  the  highest  mountains 
on  the  globe.  There  they  have  the  appear- 
ance of  having  been  raised  up  from  below 
by  almighty  power.      Many  of  the  metals 
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and  precious  stones  are  found  in  those  rocks, 
80  that  it  is  important  to  be  acquainted  with 
them. 

The  primitive,  or  orig^i  rocks,  are  gen- 
erally known  by  having  shining  particles, 
being  crystaline  in  their  structure.  They 
never  have  petri&ctions  of  any  kind  in  them. 
There  are  several  kinds  of  primitive  rocks 
yet  to  be  mentioned.  They  are  now  gene- 
rally believed  to  have  been  once  melted  by 
some  great  heat 

No.  6. — Oypsum  or  Plaster  of  Pems,-^ 
Whoever  does  not  know  this  usefdl  and  curi- 
ous stone,  should  get  a  specimen  as  soon  as 
he  can,  and  lay  it  by,  and  look  at  it  oflen, 
until  he  becomes  familiar  with  it  So  he 
should  do  with  others,  as  I  have  said  before. 

It  is  commonly  nearly  white,  and  some- 
tunes  quite  so.  It  varies  in  shades  to  brown, 
and  is  sometimes  yellowish,  reddish,  and 
the  most  beautiful  specimens  are  pink.  Often 
a  light-colored  piece  has  dark  crystals  in  it. 
It  was  such  a  stone  which  first  turned  my 
attention  to  mineralogy,  on  the  science  of 
stones,  as  I  have  mentioned  in  the  8th  num- 
ber of  this  Magazine,  page  125. 

Gypsum  is  soft  You  can  commonly 
scratch  it  with  your  finger  nail.  It  crys*- 
talizes  in  flat,  transparent  plates,  like  glass, 
and  is  often  mistaken  for  isinglass,  but  will 
not  split  so  thin,  and  is  not  elastic.  In  nor- 
thern Sjrria  and  some  other  countries  it  is 
used  to  make  windows.  Fibrous  gypsum 
looks  as  if  it  were  made  of  threads  stuck 
together.  It  sometimes  breaks  in  flakes, 
lake  a  boiled  fish. 

IntenuU  Qualities. — ^We  leam  from 
Chemistry  that  G3rpsum  is  made  of  lime 
and  a  very  strong  acid,  which  when  pure, 
boks  like  oil,  and  will  take  the  skin  ofiffrom 
your  hand  in  a  moment  Pure  lime  will  do 
the  same.  But,  when  both  are  united,  they 
make  this  stone,  which  is  perfectly  harmless. 
This  acid  is  oil  of  vitriol,  or  sulphuric  acid, 
Wng  made  of  sulphur  and  a  kind  of  air  or 
gas,  called  oxygen,  which  is  found  in  most 
ftcids.  Grypsum  is  called  sulphate  of  lime, 
ty  chemists,  according  to  a  plan  they  have 
for  naming  things.  Of  this  I  may  tell  you 
n^ore  hereafter.    But  beside  these  two  things, 


gypsum  contains  a  great  deal  of  water. 
"Water?*'  you  will  say,  perhaps,  "why 
don't  we  see  it  then  ?"  Because  as  it  is  kept 
soHd  in  ice  by  cold,  it  is  in  gypsum  without 
cold.  Do  you  want  to  know  why  ?  Th*t 
you  understand  as  well  as  I  or  any  body 
else.  We  cannot  fini  out  why,  any  more 
than  what  makes  grass  green. 

Uses. — Gypsum  is  chiefly  used  to  fer- 
tilize land.  A  few  bushels,  ground  fine  and 
spread  on  an  acre,  will  often  make  things 
grow  a  great  deal  better.  It  was  for  a  long 
time  brought  to  our  country  firom  Nova 
Scotia ;  but  now  we  get  great  quantities  in  se- 
veral of  our  states.  It  is  used  also  to  make 
images  and  ornaments,  to  cover  our  house 
walls,  to  make  moulds  in  stereotyping,  Ac. 
Any  body  can  copy  coins  with  it,  or  a  cut- 
glass  dish,  or  the  shape  of  an  apple.  Grind 
the  plaster  to  powder  and  heat  it  in  a  kettle. 
it  will  boil  like  water,  because  the  water 
in  it  is  turned  by  the  heat  to  vapor.  When 
it  stops  boiling,  cool  it.  Mix  it  with  water 
like  paste  and  put  it  into  or  on  what  you  wish 
to  copy.  In  about  a  quarter  or  half  an  hour 
it  will  be  turned  to  stone,  and  will  easily 
come  ofiT,  if  the  thing  is  so  shaped  as  to  let  it 
In  this  way  statues  are  often  copied,  and 
cast  made  of  men's  faces.  The  man  lies  on 
a  table,  shuts  his  eyes,  has  two  pipes  or  rolls 
of  paper  stuck  into  his  nostrils,  and  then  wet 
plaster  is  laid  on  his  &ce  till  it  hardens. 
More  plaster  is  then  cast  into  this  mould. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Portland  Vase. — It  will  be  gratifying 
to  the  lovers  of  the  antique,  and  to  the  pat- 
roQs  of  modem  ingenuity  to  know,  that  the 
attempt  to  restore  the  Portland  Vase  as  men- 
tioned in  our  last  English  files,  and  under^ 
taken  by  Mr.  Doubleday  of  Loudon,  is  an- 
nounced as  being  quite  successfuL  A  num- 
ber of  the  London  Sun  received  by  the  Great 
Western,  states  that  the  vase  was  shortly  to 
be  submitted  to-  public  inspection  very  little 
blemished  by  the  effects  or  an  injury  which 
at  first  seemed  to  be  irreparable.  Sir  Henry 
Ellis  and  other  antiquarians  have  expressed 
their  approbation  of  the  nearness  with  which 
the  work  has  been  completed,  and  of  the  in- 
genuity of  the  artists  employed.  Edward 
Lloyd,  the  author  of  the  mischief,  left  London, 
it  is  said,  immediately  on  his  discharge,  and 
returned  to  Dublin,  and  it  is  understood  to  be 
the  intention  of  tae  Duke  of  Portland  to  insti-    ^ 
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t  ate  proceedings  against  him  for  the  damage 
done  to  his  property. — Selected* 

A  True  Gentleman,— A  true  gentleman  is 
God's  servant,  the  world^s  master,  and  iiis 
own  man.  His  virtne  is  his  business,  his 
aoidy  his  recreation,  contentedness  his  rest, 
and  happiness  his  reward ;  God  is  his  father, 
and  the  church  is  his  mother,  the  saints  his 
brethren ;  all  that  need  him  his  friends,  and 
heaven  his  inheritance.  Religion  is  his  mis- 
tress, Loyalty  and  Justice  his  two  Maids  of 
honor ;  Devotion  is  his  chaplain,  Chastity  his 
chamberlain.  Sobriety  his  butler.  Temperance 
his  cook.  Hospitality  his  housekeeper.  Provi- 
dence his  steward,  Charity  his  treasurer, 
Piety  his  companion,  and  Discretion  his  por- 
ter, to  let  in  and  out,  as  is  most  fit.  Thus  is 
his  whole  fkmily  made  af  virtues,  and  he  is 
the  true  master  of  the  family.  He  is  neces- 
sitated to  take  the  world  in  his  way  to  hea- 
ven, but  he  walks  through  it  as  fast  as  he 
can ,  but  all  his  business  by  the  way  is  to 
make  himself  and  others  happy.  Take  him 
in  all  in  two  words,  he  is  a  Man  and  a  Chris' 

tian, — Selected. 

*'  •  ■ 

Receipts* 

J^vm  "  Every  lady't  Book^^  a  litiU  volume  jtttt  pub  • 
iithed  by  a  Lady  af  N&w  York. 

To  Make  Wheat  Bread, — To  one  quart  of 
warm  water  put  a  gill  of  good  yeast,  stir  in 
flour  to  make  a  thin  batter,  and  let  it  stand 
in  a  warm  place  all  night. 

Next  morning  put  seven  pounds  of  flour  in 
a  wooden  bowl  or  tray ;  heap  it  around  the 
sides,  leaving  a  hollow  in  the  centre  ;  add  to 
the  sponge  or  yeast  batter,  a  bit  of  volatile 
'Salts  the  size  of  a  small  nutmeg,  dissolved  in 
hot  water,  and  a  piece  of  alum  as  large  as  a 
hickoiy-nut,  finely  powdered;  stir  it  with  a 
spoon  until  it  is  a  light  foam ;  then  pour  it 
into  the  hollow  of  flour  ;  add  to  it  a  heaping 
tablespoonful  of  salt,  and  a  quart  or  more  of 
warm  water ;  with  tbis,  work  all  the  flour 
into  a  dough ;  dip  your  hands  in  flour  fre- 
quently, to  keep  the  dough  'from  sticking  to 
them ;  work  the  dough  well ;  when  it  is  a 
smooth  mass,  divide  it  into  two  or  three 
loaves,  and  put  it  into  buttered  basins  ;  stick 
the  top  of  each  with  a  fork ;  let  them  stand 
for  one  hour ;  then  bake. 

The  rule  for  bread-baking  is  a  hot  oven, 
and  one  hour ;  if  the  loaves  are  large,  they 
may  require  longer  baking.  If  this  receipt  is 
strictly  followed,  there  can  be  no  failure. 

One  leaspoonful  of  salseratus  may  be  used 
in  place  of  ihe  volatile  salts  and  alum,  but 
the  bread  is  not  as  white  or  sweet.  When 
the  volatile  salts  are  used,  more  than  a  quart 
of  water  will  be  necessary. 

French  Rolls. — ^Work  one  pound  of  butter 
into  a  pound  of  flour ;  put  to  it  one  beaten 
em^t  two  teaspoonsfuls  of  yeast,  one  teaspoon- 
ful  of  salt,  and  as  much  warm  milk  as  will 
make  a  sofl  dough ;  strew  flour  over  \  cover 
it  with  a  cloth,  and  set  it  in  a  warm  place  for 


an  hour  or  more,  until  light ;  floor  your  hands 
well ;  make  it  in  small  rolls  j  bake  in  a  quick 
oven. 


English  and  Continental  Railways,—^ 
Great  Britain  cotmts  at  present  1,984  miles 
of  railway  at  work,  and  nearly   1,240  in 
course  of  construction.     Germany  possesses 
1.320  miles,  decreed  and  in  progress.     Bel- 
gmm  has  finished  152  miles  of  railway,  and 
IS  now  making  86  more.    Taken  in  refer- 
ence to  the  population  of  each  country,  the 
lengths  of  railway,  finished  or  in  prog^ress, 
gives— In  England,  11,78  miles  to  100  in- 
inhabitants ;  in  Belgium,  10-74  miles  to  100 
inhabitants ;  in  Germany,  9-64  miles  to  100 
inhabitants ;  in  France,  9-50  miles  to  every 
100  inhabitants.     Frai\ce,  therefore,  holds 
the  last  rank,  and  of  all  the  great  nations  of 
the  continent  makes,  iudividually,  the  least 
exertion  in  favor  of  railways. — Selected, 

Iron  Mines  in  Missouri. — The  qruallties 
of  the  iron  ore  which  composes  tne  vast 
mountain  to  the  westward  of  St  Louis,  Mi»* 
ousri,  has  at  last  been  &irly  tested.  The 
Governor  of  Missouri  has  received  from 
Monsieur  Alexander  Vattemare,  of  Paris, 
an  aoknowledgement  of  the  receipt  of  spe- 
cimens of  that  ore,  which  were  submitted  to 
the  Royal  Institute  of  mines,  and  on  a  proper 
analysis,  it  has  been  discovered  to  be  supe- 
rior to  the  best  Sweedish  iron,  which  for  a 
long  time  has  been  considered  the  best  in 
Europe. — St.  Louis  New  Era. 

A  few  days  ago  at  Noras,  in  the  oommuae 
of  Olivet  (Loiret),  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  surface  of  the  earth  sunk  suddenly,  and 
in  its  place  a  lake,  60  yards  in  circumference, 
and  20  yards  in  depth  was  formed.     This 

Ehenomenon  is  presumed  to  have  been  caused 
y  the  falling  in  of  some  old  quarries,  and 
that  the  water  comes  from  the  Loiret,  which 
had  found  some  subterranean  channel,  and, 
perhaps,  by  its  constant  workinfir,  had  under- 
mined the  ground.  It  is  very  fortunate  that 
no  one  was  lost  on  the  occasion,  as  a  much 
frequented  path  between  Olivet  and  Ardon 
passed  over  the  very  spot. — Selected. 


Route  to  China. — The  Missouri  Reporter 
says : — "  Tn  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Jetferson, 
soon  after  the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  that  dis- 
tinguished statesman  pomted  out  the  practi- 
cability of  a  route  to  China  over  the  western 
prairies  and  the  Pacific.  This  grand  idea, 
based  on  the  remarkable  forecast  of  that 
wonderful  man,  has  been  revamped  repeat- 
edly since  bv  other  persons,  and  palmed  off  as 
original  with  themselves.  That  such  a  route 
will  be  established,  at  some  day  not  far  dis- 
tant, recent  events  authorize  us  to  beUeve 
most  sincerely." 
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A  Remedt  fok  RmiSELLiifo. — ^The  follow* 

ing  plan  is  proposed  in  a  Southem  paper  as  a 

remedy  for  rumselling : 

'«Let  it  be  enacted  that  the  expense  of  sap- 
porting  8^1  paupers  who  are  made  through 
the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquorsi  shall  be  equal- 
ly assessed  upon  the  dealers  in  such  liquors ; 
let  every  man  who  takes  out  a  licence,  be  re-^ 
quired  to  give  ample  security  for  the  payment 
of  his  share  of  the  tax ;  and  let  the  public  an- 
thorittes  see  that  the  destitute  wives,  widows 
and  cbUdren  of  drunkards  be  well  supported. 
This  would  put  an  end  to  nine  tenths  of  the 
groggeries,  and  the  fewer  the  sellers  become, 
the  neavier  the  tax  upon  them." 

Obnamental  Slate. — ^Valencia  Islan^d,  in 
the  county  of  Kerry,  (Ireland,)  supplies  mate- 
rials from  her  splendid  slate  quarries  to  the 
new  Houses  of  Parliament.  This  beautiful 
slate,  whose  veining  is  so  much  admired,  is 
worked  into  elegant  drawing-room  tables, 
mantel-pieces,  and  varioua  other  articles. 
These  recently  dircovered  quarries,  in  the 
working  of  which  a  capital  of  20,000/.  has 
been  invested,  (thus  affording  employment 
for  hundreds,)  present  one  among  a  thousand 
evidences  that  the  resources  of  this  country 
only  require  to  be  developed.  The  Knight  of 
Kerry  has  brought  over  an  enterprising  Eng- 
luh  capitalist  to  raise  this  slate  from  the  beds 
where  ii  lay  concealed  for  ages. 

Limerick  Reporter* 


An  Old  STEAMER.-^The  Wilmington  (N. 

Cf.)  Chronicle  says: 

"Probably  the  oldest  Steamboat  in  the 
country,  if  not  in  the  world,  now  in  service, 
is  the  Henrietta,  plying  on  the  Cape  Fear 
river,  between  Wilmington  and  Fayetteville. 
The  Henrietta  was  built  at  Fayettevile,  in 
1818,  and  is  of  course  now  in  her  27th  year. 
She  has  been  in  active  operation  throughout 
the  whole  time,  when  the  river  was  not  too 
low  for  her  to  ran.  She  has  never  met  with 
•n  accident,  either  from  steam  or  snag — is  in 
sound  condition,  having  been  thoroughly  re- 
paired at  various  times,  and  bids  fair  to  do 
good  service  for  many  years  yet." 


^ 


The  widow  of  the  late  Hon.  R.  Otway  Cave 
found  amon^  her  deceased  husband's  private 
records,  an  imperfect  memorandum  of  his  de- 
sire to  convey  £20,000  to  Sir  De  Lacv  Evans; 
as  a  testimony  of  personal  regard.  With  an 
affectionate  respect  for  her  late  parmer,  this 
hi^h-minded  lady  promptly  acted  upon  the 
minute,  and  transmitted  the  whole  of  the 
above  sum  to  the  gallant  officer. 

Limeric  Chronicle* 

HxTMiLiTT. — The  celebrated  John  Wesley, 
being  rather  superciliously  asked  by  a  noble- 
man, **  What  do  you  mean,  sir,  by  the  hu- 
mility of  which  you  preach  so  much  ?*'— la- 
conically replied,  replied,  "True  humility, 
my  l«d,  is  but  thinking  the  truth  of  yourself. 


' 


Lasob  FooTFEiiiT8.~-Mr.  Dexter  Marsh,  of 
this  town,  while  exploring  for  fossil  remains 
near  South  Hadley  Falls,  a  short  time  since, 
found  several  large  bird  tracks  embedded  in 
the  solid  rock,  two  or  three  of  which  he  suc- 
ceeded in  splitting  off  from  the  ledge.  The 
tracks  were  about  four  feet  apart,  and  half  a 
yard  in  length,  and  one  which  we  have  ex- 
amined will  hold  two  quarts  of  water.  The 
bird  which  made  these  tracks  must  have 
been  larger  than  the  largest  of  our  domestic 
animals. — Greei\fi€ld  (Mtiss.)  Gazette, 

The  steamboat  Julia  Chotean  arrrived  at  St 
Louis  on  the  4th  instant,  with  fourteen  tons 
of  deer  skins,  a  part  of  sixty  tons  purchased 
in  Arkansas.  These  skins  weigh  about  three 
pound  average — so  that  forty  thousand  deer 
were  killed  to  supply  the  sixty  tons. 

A  gentleman  in  the  British  navy  has  m- 
vented  a  cloak,  which  is  capable  of  being 
filled  with  air,  and  used  as  a  boat.  An  ex- 
periment was  latelv  made  with  one  of  these 
at  Plymouth,  England,  in  which  the  nar^- 
paddled  off  some  miles  from  the  ship,  hold- 
ing an  umbrella  over  his  head,  and  on  land- 
ing, he  put  his  boat  on  his  back,  and  walked 
off  with  it. 

Death  of  one  of  Watne's  Old  Soldibbs. — 
Capt.  John  Osborne,  one  of  Wayne's  soldiers, 
died  at  Pittsburg  on  the  24th  March,  and  was 
appropriately  buried,  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
25th,  with  the  honors  of  war. 

Books  in  Mexico. — An  influential  planter 
who  employs  some  300  hands,  and  has  for- 
merly introduced  among  them  and  his  friends 
the  Bible,  has  lately  procured  for  distribution 
30,000  pages  of  the  publications  of  the  Ameri- 
can Tract  Society. 

He  is  more  than  great,  who  instracta  his 
offender  whUe  he  forgives  him. 

Tke  iron  steamer  built  for  the  U.  S.  Rev^ 
nue  Service,  by  Jabez  Cofiey,  at  South  Boston^ 
was  launched  April  19th. 

OifBOTA,  No.  6. — The  sixth  of  Mr.  School- 
craft's valuable  pamphlets  on  the  Red  Race  . 
of  America  has  just  appeared*  and  is  soon  to 
be  followed  by  two  more,  which  will  proba- 
bly complete  this  series.  We  again  assure 
our  readers  that  this  work  contains  a  large 
amount  of  authentic,  important,  and  instrao 
tive  matter,  on  the  character,  habits,  te.  of 
our  Indians ;  and  that  it  is  indispensable  to 
every  reader  who  would  form  a  correct  judg* 
ment  on  many  points-  inexplicable  oa  the 
principles  of  civilized  life  and  opinions. 

This  and  all  the  previous  numbers  may  be 
had  at  this  office ;  and  we  invite  the  patron- 
age of  the  public  to  so  valuable  a  work.  The 
price  is  £5  cents  each  nimiber. 
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From  the  LovitvilU  Journal, 

'Tis  eve — how  beautiful  the  scene ! 

Nature  in  loTeliest  robe  arrayed ! 
How  mildly  pale  the  blue  serene ! 

How  darkly  deep  the  forest  shade ! 
Her  golden  lamp  hath  night  hung  out 

On  the  fair  bosom  of  the  sky, 
And  spread  her  glittering  gems  about 

The  rich  empyreal  canopy  ! 
Fairer  than  kingly  coronal, 

Brighter  than  aiamond  of  the  mine, 
And  purer  than  the  ocean  pearl, 

They  beam  with  radiance  divine ! 

*Ti8  eve  !—and  deepest  silence  reigns 

Around  the  haunts  of  vanity. 
But  nature  wakes  her  slumbering  strains. 

And  nature's  voice  is  sweetest  now ; 
From  every  glade — from  every  ffrove . 

The  songsters  of  the  day  are  flown,  • 
But  Philomel,  in  notes  of  love. 

Untiring  chants  her  song  alone ! 
And  more  entrancing  far  to  me 

That  sweet  but  melancholy  strain, 
Than  notes  of  proudest  minstrelsy, 

Which  strive  to  rival  her  in  vain. 

'Tis  eve !— and  over  earth  and  sky 

Such  beautiful  repose  is  cast. 
So  charmed — so  holy — that  we  sigh 

Its  fading  glory  may  not  last ; 
This  is  the  hour  for  fancy's  dreains — 

Visions  of  well-rememDered  bliss ! 
O  were  not  youth's  illusive  scenes 

As  bright,  as  beautiful  as  this  ? 
But  eve  shall  fade  in  darker  night. 

And  deeper  gloom  involye  the  sky. 
E'en  so  young  hope's  enchanting  light 

Beamed  o*er  our  prospects  but  to  die  ! 

See  how  the  silver  moonbeams  sleep 

Upon  the  breast  of  yonder  lake ! 
While  up  the  black  and  rugged  steep 

The  light  in  fuller  radiance  breaks ! 
Where  is  the  morning  splendor  flown, 

That  danced  upon  the  crystal  stream  ? 
Where  are  the  joys  to  childhood  known 

When  life  was  an  enchanted  dream  ? 
O  these  are  wrapped  in  gloomy  night, 

Or  vanished  in  the  vicwKess  air. 
And  cold  and  cheerless  is  the  light 

Of  evening  borrowed  from  afar! 

Viola. 

niy  Kotlier. 

By  L.  J.  M.  Mmtagu$. 

Whose  was  that  eye,  whose  loving  beam 
First  fell  upon  my  infant  face  ? 

Whose  light  comes  back  in  many  a  dream 
Of  davs  that  time  can  ne'er  efface  ? 

It  was  thine  own — I  know  no  other 

Could  match  thy  loving  eye — my  mother ! 

Whose  was  that  tender  voice  that  spoke 
Sweet  words  of  gncioas  love  to  me  ? 


That  round  my  pillow  nightly  broke 
The  silence  with  soft  minstrelsy  ? 
It  was  thine  own — I  know  no  other 
Could  match  thy  tender  voice — my  mother ! 


Whose  was  the  hand  that  wiped  the 
From  off  my  cheek,  around  me  still 

In  pain  and  sorrow,  hovering  near, 
Some  soothing  office  to  fulfil  ? 

It  was  thine  own — I  know  no  other 

Could  match  thy  gentle  hand — my  mother ! 

But  now  those  loving  eyes  are  closed, 
That  tender  voice  has  lost  its  tone. 

Those  gentle  hands  have  long  relapsed 
In  dust !  and  I  in  sadness  own 

Though  I  have  many  a  friend,  no  other 

Can  be  the  friend  thou  wert — XT  hotheb  ! 


nowen  and  Vriendfl. 

The  sweetest  flowers,  alas !  how  soon 
With  all  their  hues  of  brightness,  wither ; 

The  loveliest  just  bud  and  bloom. 
And  drooping,  fade  away  forever ! 

Yet  if,  as  each  sweet  rose-bud  dies. 
Its  leaves  are  gathered,  they  will  shed 

A  perfume  that  shall  still  arise, 
Though  all  its  beauteous  tints  are  fled. 

And  thus,  while  kindred  bosoms  heave, 
.  And  hearts,  at  meeting,  fondly  swell. 
How  soon,  alas !  those  hearts  must  breathe 
The  parting  sigh — the  sad  farewell ! 

Yet  from  such  moments,  as  from  flowers. 
Shall  friendship,  with  delight,  distii 

A  fragrance  that  shall  hold  past  hours 
Einbalmed  in  memory's  odor  still. 


The  PENmr  Post — Gift  of  the  London  Mer» 
chants  to  Rowland  Hill. — The  city  of  London 
Mercantile  Committee  on  Postage,  have  pre- 
sented Mr.  Rowland  Hill  with  a  cheque  for 
£10,000,  with  an  intimation  that  they  re- 
serve, till  some  future  opportunity,  the  plea^ 
sure  of  making  a  more  public  presentatioQ 
of  the  fruits  of  their  labors  on  his  behalf. 
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AND     FAMILY     NEWSPAPER, 

li  published  weekly,  at  the  office  of  the  New  Tork 
Express,  No.  112  Broadway,  at  3  cents  a  onmber,  (16 
paifis  laiige  octavo,)  or,  lo  aobscribera  receiving  it  by 
maii.  and  paying  in  advance,  ^1  a  year.  The  potja^ 
is  one  cent  a  numbtx  Cdt  all  parU  ot  the  State,  or  withm 
100  Riiles  of  the  city,  and  one  and  a  half  oenU  for 
greater  distances.  Persons  forwarding  the  money  for 
five  copies,  will  reoeive  a  sixth  gratis.  Editors  knowa 
to  have  published  this  adveitisement,  with  an  editorial 
notice  of  the  work,  will  be  suppUed  with  it  for  one 
year.  By  the  quantity,  f2  a  hundred.  The  woik  will 
form  a  volume  of  832  pages  annually. 

fllr  Postmasters  are  authorized  to  remit  money  wilh- 
oat  charge. 

O-  NO  MONEY  IN  ADVANCE  ..£2] 

Exetpt  to  the  Editor  or  PvbSohortf 

We  particularly  request  the  poblie  lo  remember  that 
no  person  is  authorised  to  receive  money  in  ndvaaot 
for  this  paper,  except  the  Editor  or  Poblisbers. 
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New  Yobk,  Satubdat,  Matt  10,  1845. 


THE    FORDS    OP   JORDAN. 


Tax  Rirer  Jordan,  to  its  course  from  tli<-  < 

kke  of  0«iinesar«(h,  oi  sea  of  Oatilee,  [o  the  ,- 

Dead  Sea,  flows  ihrongh  a  narrow  valify,  ;' 

which,  according  lo  descriptions  of  (VdR'n-ni  ', 

pam  given  us    by  difTercnt  ivnteis,  must  J 

present  a    great  variety   of    wild  natural  < 

scenery,  !ittl«  tamed  by  the  hand  of  man,  ? 
and  seldom  enlivened  by  his  prcsmce.     The 

stream  pours  between  low^bonks.  rai.='d  by  ) 

its  periodical  floods;  for,  we  Jiii:l  ii  wrlilrn,  S 

"  the  Jarddn  oTerflows  its  banks  all  the  time  ( 

of  harTest,"     Its  margin  beiti^  then  over-  ? 

grown,  perhaps  more  than  at  presrnt,  by  ' 

(tecs  and  bushes,  doubtless  gave  shelter  lo  ? 

wild  beasts,  which  were  sint  roving  over  the  > 

neighboring  country  by  the  prevalence  of  S 

the  water.  S 

We  need  not  particnlarizeon  thenllusioni  < 

t3  t'lwo  circumstances,  which  we  find  in  dif-  f 


r-Tfiit  p>fla   of  the  Old  Testament.      We  . 
iiir.y  inf^i-  from  several  passages  there,  as 

well  ns  from  the  imsai  is  factory  accounts  of  ! 
travcll,  IS,  (f.w  cf  whom  ha^c  ever  attempt- 

f  J  !o  inivtl  aloiiff  the  coursf  of  that  inter-  < 

csting  Bfiram,)  that  its  banlis  present  inipedi-  J 

mints  of  lai  ions  kinds,  both  to  cukivatioD,  to  \ 

li;ibitation    anil    lo    the    passage  of   man.  ) 

There  appear  to  have  bet  n,  fi  iim  early  Hays,  J 

only  three  convenimi  fuids  !\ciixs  the  Jor-  ', 


d,-.n ; 


feat  u  I 


nof   : 


such   moderate   size,  and    one  of  such   ii 
poitanccai  several  f|wchs  of  Isiatlkiih  h 
lory.  "Wilhn)y  stafl'I  passed  over  Joidar 
snid  Jacob,  in  an  expression  of  his  gratitude    | 
to  the   God  of  his   facheis,  beautiful  for  its 
force  and  sim;il;ci(y,  "  bnt  now  thou  hasi 
mailemrtivob:>ii.l9."  Pcrliajisthat palriarch   i 
croEii-d  i!ie  sifi-nm  at  the  ford  di^picted  above,   ■ 
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which,  if  we  mistake  not,  is  copied  from  a 
sketch  taken  at  the  lower  one  of  the  three, 
viz.  that  near  the  head  of  the  I>ead  Sea. 

The  difficulty  of  crossing  the  Jordan  in 
most  parts  of  its  course,  rendered  it  an  ef- 
fectual barrier  lo  different  enemies ;  while 
the  few  fords  naturally  became,  at  difierent 
epochs,  scenes  of  important  events,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  passage  of  armies,  their  bat- 
tles and  the  exertions  there  made  to  prevent 
their  invasion,  or  to  cut  off  their  retreat. 
At  those  pomts  also  concentrated  many  roads 
and  paths ;  and  we  often  infer,  by  a  little 
knowledge  of  sacred  geography,  at  what 
points  passed  many  of  the  personages  men- 
tioned in  Scripture  narratives.  David,  in 
retreating  before  Absalom,  must  have  crossed 
at  the  lower  ford,  near  which,  "  in  the  land 
of  the  Ammonites,"  may  have  been  ^^  the 
hill  Mizar,"  affectingly  associated  in  our 
minds  with  the  more  than  heroic  trust  in 
Qod  expressed  in  his  inimitable  psalm. 

The  whole  course  of  the  Jordan  is,  with 

reason,  regarded  with  interest ;  and  and  its 

source  has  been  a  matter  of  much  dispute, 

in  consequence  of  the  disagreement  in  the 

accounts  given  of  it  by  differeiit  writers. 

Josephus  tells  us,  that  its  head  waters  are 

derived  from  the  small  lake  Phiala,  about 

ten  miles  north  of  Caesarea  Philippi,  and 

that  the  fact  was  proved  by  an  experiment 

made  by  Philip  the  Tetrarch,  by  throwing 

straws  into  the  lake,  which  were  drawn  in 

by  a  subterranean  stream,  an^  reappeared 

in  tlie  Jordan,  120  furlongs  distant.     The 

Talmudists  represent  it  as  having  its  source 

at  Paneas  or  Leshem,  which,  being  in  the 

limits  of  upper  Dan,  (as  we  may  call  the 

region  seized  by  that  tribe  in  the  north,) 

may  have  been  the  spot  where  Jeroboam 

placed  one  of  his  golden  calves.     Josephus 

indeed  mentions  that  the  Jordan  rose  under 

the  temple  of  the  golden  calf. 

The  river,  aflera  short  course,  (whatever 
point  be  taken  as  its  head,)  enters  the  little 
lake  of  Merom,  or  Houle,  through  which 
it  flows,  and  pursues  its  way  12  miles  to 
the  larger  lake  of  Cinneroth,  (or,  as  the 
Greeks  called  it,  Lake  Gennesareth,)  after- 
terwards  named  by  the  Romans,  Sea  of  Tibe 
Has  and  of  Galilee,  about  fifteen  miles  in 
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length.  It  then  enters  the  long,  wild  and 
narrow  valley  already  spoken  of,  formerly 
called  the  Aulon,  and  now  the  Ghor,  which 
is  about  70  miles  in  length,  to  the  Dead  Sea. 
There  its  waters  are  so  impregnated  with 
salts,  as  to  increase  wonderfully  in  gravity, 
and  to  become  destructive  to  all  kinds  of 
water  animals.  It  is  not  true,  however,  as 
ancient  writers  declare,  that  the  atmosphere 
above  is  contaminated  by  the  fumes  exhaled 
from  the  lake,  so  as  to  be  fatal  to  birds  fly. 
ing  over  it.  Several  recent  travellers  have 
given  us  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  con- 
trary. It  has  been  said  by  others,  that  cei^ 
tain  species  of  shellfish  were  inhabitants  of 
the  Dead  Sea  near  the  mouth  of  the  Jordan ; 
and  it  is  undeniable  that  shells  are  found  on 
the  shore.  But  it  is  now  believed  that  they 
are  all  fluviatile,  and  washed  down  by  the 
Jordan. 

An  admirer  of  the  Bible  may  recur  to 
many  other  passages,  besides  those  alluded 
to,  in  which  the  fords  or  banks  of  the  Jor- 
dan are  connected  with  scenes  and  events 
of  interest :  for  Moses  halted  the  Israelitish 
army  on  its  borders,  which  be  was  forbid- 
den to  pass,  and  from  one  of  the  nKmntains 
on  its  eastern  acclivity,  cast  his  last  view 
upon  an  earthly  scene;  and  Joshua  had 
hardly  taken  his  place  at  the  head  of  the 
host,  when  the  Jordan  opened  a  passage  to 
his  followers,  and  the  walls  of  Jericho,  near 
its  western  shore,  bowed  submissively  to 
the  divine  decree  which  gave  him  the  pro- 
mise of  victory.  In  the  valley  of  this 
same  stream  long  stood  the  twelve  stones 
taken  from  its  bed  to  commemorate  the  mi- 
raculous passage,  while  opposite  was  erect- 
ed the  altar,  without  a  sacrifice,  in  imita- 
tion of  that  designed  for  tfte  whole  uation, 
which  had  nearly  divided  it  into  hoetile 
parties  and  converted  the  river  into  a  bound- 
ary of  blood. 

Different  points  on  the  Jordan  are  asso- 
ciated in  our  minds,  not  only  with  the  jour- 
nies  of  the  three  first  patriarchs,  Ruth,  the 
Moabitess,  the  conquests  of  Jephthah,  Da- 
vid, and  the  invasions  of  the  Syrians,  As- 
syrians and  Chaldeans,  but  with  the  ap- 
proach and  return  of  the  "  Wise  Men,** 
the  haptism  of  Christ,  his  preaching  and 
temptation  in  the  Wilderness,  and  many 
occurrences  of  other  kinds  or  other  perioda 
Here  have  passed  caravans  for  the  East, 
armies  of  dinerent  nations,  speaking  difier- 
ent  languages,  bound  on  various  enterprises 
to  difierent  destinies.  Long  within  the 
recollection  of  many  of  our  readers,  the 
inhabitants  of  this  region  were  so  wild  and 
jealous,  that  travelling  was  dangerous,  and 
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K  visit  rarely  made,  without  an  Moort,  to 
any  part  of  th«  Jordan.  But  n6w,  many 
of  our  countrymen  return  from  their  eaat- 
ern  tours  every  year,  with  incidents  and 
descriptions  calculated  to  keep  alive  our 
interest,  while  recent  works  in  our  librariaa 
alTord  us  many  of  those  details  which  we 
hwg  had  u   '    '     ' 


I  A  WVa  FOOT. 

)  This  cut  presents  us  a  still  more  rnag- 
l  nified  and  distinct  view  of  the  fool  of  the  fly 
l  ihui  those  given  in  our  12th  number,  page 
f  184.  It  will  easily  he  seen  that  the  two 
f  boohs  ipohra  of  on  that  page,  appear  well 
5  adapted  to  si'ize  hold  of  the  projections  of  a 
)  rough  surface,  and  that  liicrc  is  no  indication 
i  of  lueh  a  suction  apparatus  on  the  soles  or 
(  palms  as  many  persons  believe  to  exist.  We 
/  observe,  in  one  of  the  htet  nuniben  of  the 
!  London  Penny  Magazine,  this  subject  is 
mcDtcd  upon,  and  that  the  suction  theory 
I  is  there  advocated.  If  there  be  any  (acta 
\  recently  discovered  which  tend  to  confirm  it, 
c  shall  be  happy  to  know  and  lo  publish 
em.  The  devotees  of  science  are  busy 
I  with  their  researches,  and  we  regard  our- 

>  selves  as  among  their  ri^iest  coadjutors  in 
)  the  department  of  publication. 

And  here  we  take  pleasure  in  acquainting 
P  taeh  of  our  readers  as  may  need  the  infor- 
I  nuuion,  that  among  the  most  successful  soci- 
J  eties  now  in  existence  is  (he  microscopic 

>  Society  of  Liondtxt,  whose  obaervationa  have 
(  already  been  extended  to  a  great  variety  of 
1  objects,  in  the  mineral  kingdoms,  and  whose 
t  discoveries  have  rendered  benefit  to  th«n 


all.     Among  the  results   of  enmiiiation 
through  microscopes,  likely  to  interest  tha    ! 
common  reader,  we  may  mention,  that  many 
whole  rocks,  beds  and  mountains  of  chalk    ' 
prove  to  bo  composed  of  minute  shells,  per- 
fect and  entire,  though  so  small  that  from 
60  to  200,  side  by  side,  will  extend  only  an 
inch ;  and  that  moss   agates  appear  to  be    ', 
petrified  sponges. 

FOREION  TRAVBUS. 

Greece  in  1S44  ;  or,  A  Greek's  Return  to  to 
Native  Land — a  narrative,  edited  by  Thso- 

DORE  DWICHT,  Ja. 

Chapteu  V. 
The  Naiioaal  Congress  of  Greece.— -Soene 

ted  «t  its  Session. — Retleciioas. — Col- 

■Bemarks  oa  the  Language  of  the  Oia- 
n.— The  old  warrior  patriot  Kallierges. 
The  National  Congress  of  Greece  were  in 
ssioit  at  Athens  during  my  slay  ;  and  I  was    ' 
It  long  in  finding  lime  (o  atiHid  their  delib- 
ations.     They  were  held   in  a   building  of    ' 
insiderable  size,   but   of  plain  appearance,    ' 


pivseni 
letii.— 


appearanc 
It  is  in  tl 


s  of  seals  rising  behind  each  other  agaii 

the  waits,  fur  the  accommodation  of  specta-  < 

lors.     The  scats  for  the  members  are  straight  ' 

and  parallel  woodin  benches,  placed  on  the  | 

floor,   which  corresponds  with   ihe  arena  in  < 

ancient  edilices  uf  that  form.     Ahhough  the  ' 

lower   and    horizontal   pnn  of  the  house  is  | 

nominally   reserved   lor   the    members,    and  ' 

about   two  hundred  and  tifiy   were   present.  | 

in   the  space  which   was  left  unoccupied,  I  , 

observed  a  few  other  men  were  admitted,  and  > 

a  number  of  adies  also  were  in  attendance  [ 
there,  niuch  interested  in  the  deliberations. 

How  changed  the  eondilioa  of  my  country,  < 

within  a  few  years  since  I  had  lelt  home  !  ^ 

Our  men,  instead  of  being  ground  down  under  i 

Turkish  oppression,  or  arrayed  in  arms  for  a  ' 

deadly,  desperate  conflict,  were  now  annually  ,' 

choosm"  the  wisest  and  best  of  their  breth-  i 

ren  to  frame  laws  for  their  security  and  ben-  ■ 

cfii,  and  for  the  advancement  of  the  people  in  [ 

intelligence,   power,   wealth   and   happmes*.  ; 

The  women,    instead   of  pining   away   with  < 

harassing  apprehensions  for  the  falo  of  them-  ', 

selves,  their  families,  and  their  country,  were  < 

in  the  midst  of  peace,  pnisperiiy  and  hope —  | 

raised  to  their  proper  rsnk  in  sor.itly — conn-  | 

tenancing  the  patnot  in  his  labors — appiaud-  . 

ing  the  scholar,  ihe  statesman  and  the  oraioi  ' 
in  the  displays  of  lenmiog  and    eloquence, 

which,  )D  (um,  burst  forth  in  ihe  national  . 
hall.  The  national  countenances  which  I  saw 
on  every  side,  with  the  animation  and  joy 
exhibited  in  each ;  the  lessons  of  wisdom,  the 
warnings  of  experience,  the  warm-hearted 
recurrences  to  historical  associations,  the  en- 
thusiastic anticipations  of  brighter  days  to 
come — together  with  the  rich  and  welcome 
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■ounds  of  my  natiye  langoa^^e,  flowing  forth 
for  hours  in  purer  style  and  m  a  loftier  strain 
than  1  had  ever  heard  before ;  all  combined 
to  affect  my  mind  in  ar manner  too  strong  and 
too  singular  to  be  described* 

The  subject  which  occupied  the  assembly 
was  a  bill  to  authorize  the  appropriation  of 
priTate  property  to  certain  public  uses.  The 
discussioQ  was  long,  embracing  many  minute 
cases  and  circumstances,  which  gave  me  in- 
teresting information  respecting  the  tenure  of 
property  and  the  condition  and  interests  of 
the  people,  which  I  could  not  so  easily  have 
obtamed  in  aiw  other  manner.  At  the  same 
tioQ^e,  they  afforded  me  the  gratifying  assu- 
rance that  our  statesmen  were  sincerely  and 
heartily  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  coun* 
try,  of  the  people,  and  the  government — ^re- 
^rding  the  interests  of  the  government  as 
important  only  because  they  are  connected 
with  the  great  interests  of  the  people,  or 
ratheff  created  by  them  and  for  them. 

Among  other  orators,  1  had  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  CoHetis ;  and  I  was  not  disappointed, 
although  I  had  heard  his  eloquence  and  de- 
livery greatly  praised.  I  am  unable  to  give, 
from  recollection,  any  such  account  of  his 
speeches  as  would  do  him  justice ;  but,  as  I 
happen  fortunately  to  have  at  hand  an  address 
which  he  delivered  a  short  time  previously  id 
the  same  place,  I  shall  take  pleasure  in  pre- 
senting the  reader  with  two  or  three  short 
extracts,  in  a  future  chapter. 

No  charge  could,  of  course,  be  brought 
against  those  specimens  of  Greek  oratory, 
which  I  listened  to,  of  being  prepared  for  the 
purpose  of  presenting  a  too  favorable  speci- 
men of  the  language.  They  were  apparently 
extemporaneous  harangues,  delivered  before 
a  large  assembly  of  men  from  all  parts  of 
Greece.  They  could  not,  therefore,  have  been 
couched  in  a  style  much  above,  or  otherwise 
differing  from,  that  in  common  use,  because 
it  wouM  have  been  unintelligible  to  many. 
But  this  fact  would  have  been  evident  enough 
from  the  very  face  of  them,  to  persons  ac- 
quainted with  modem  Greek ;  and  I  made 
such  a  remark  only  because  I  am  sensible 
that  few  persons  in  America  are  qualified  to 
judge  the  case  from  their  own  knowledge. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  must  necessarily 
be  persons  in  the  United  States,  even  if  only 
here  and  there  one,  who  will  feel  some  in- 
terest in  the  Greek  tongue  of  the  present  day, 
after  the  famUiar  introduction  to  the  people, 
which  I  have  given  them  in  these  pages. 
They  must  realize*  perhaps  more  distmctly, 
from  the  scenes  given  in  this  simple  narrative, 
that  the  ancient  language  still  survives  in  a 
living  dialect,  with  something  of  its  original 
vigor,  and  is  spoken,  from  the  cradle,  by  a 
people  presentmg  other  claims  to  the  regard 
of  Americans  beside  that  of  their  descent. 
Thousands  in  this  country  have  some  ac- 
quaintance with  the  ancient  tongue;  and 
some  of  them,  it  is  reasonable  to  presume, 
will  be  pleased  with  a  convenient  opportu- 
?    nity  tv  bring  it  into  comparison  with  that  of 
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the  present  day.  t  shall  therefore  emlemTor, 
hereafter,  to  give  them  opportunities  to  judge 
for  themselves,  in  extracts  of  different  kinds, 
with  remarks  explanatory  of  some  particu- 
lar words.  At  the  same  time,  as  the  pro- 
nunciation will  be  a  point  of  equal  interest  to 
many,  the  sounds  of  the  words  will  be  ex- 
pressed as  nearly  as  may  be  in  Enfflish  let- 
ters, and  the  accents  marked  in  tne  vmal 
manner  in  English  books*  when  they  are 
used. 

In  the  first  place,  however,  the  reader  is 
requested  to  reflect  that  the  sounds  of  the 
words,  bein^  different  from  what  he  has 
been  accustomed  to,  must  necessarily  appear 
strange  ;  but  that  this  fact  cannot  prore  tliat 
they  are  wrong.  Let  him  endeavor  to  lay 
aside  for  a  time  his  preconceived  notions,  re- 
collecting that  while  he  has  been  learning  to 
pronounce  Greek  in  one  way,  others,  in  differ- 
ent schools  and  colleges  in  this  country,  fasTe 
been  learning  to  pronounce  in  half  a  dozen 
or  a  dozen  other  ways,  without  any  fixed  or 
rational  principle  for  either,,  satisfactory  eren 
to  the  teachers  themselves.  Let  him  deter- 
mine to  suspend  his  opinion  on  this  point,  en- 
ter upon  a  trial  of  it  without  violent  preju- 
dice, and  feel  willing  to  admit,  if  evidence  ii 
produced,  that  the  unanimous  opinion  and 
universal  practice  of  a  whole  nation  may  be 
right,  or  as  nearly  so  as  the  lapse  of  centimes 
would  permit. 

But,  to  returp  to  the  Congress.  There  was 
an  aged  man  present,  whom  I  could  not  help 
regarding  with  peculiar  respect  and  venera- 
tion, when  he  was  pointed  out  to  me  and  I 
once  heard  his  name.  This  was  Eallier^gea. 
He  was  bom  imder  the  Russian  govetnment, 
but  no  less  a  Greek  in  spirit  than  by  blood. 
He  was  one  of  the  few  who  were  in  the  pos- 
session of  large  estates  at  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war,  and  willing  to  devote  his  wealth  to 
-  the  country.  He  greatly  distinguished  him- 
self, on  several  occasions,  by  his  personal 
bravery  as  well  as  his  liberality.  One  of  his 
most  signal  services  was  performed  in  Can- 
dia,  in  the  year  1827,  at  the  fortress  of  (xia- 
bousi. 

That  was  the  principal  hold  of  the  Turks 
in  that  island,  and  its  garrison,  though  small, 
still  defied  all  the  elToris  and  derided  all  the 
hopes  of  the  Greeks,  who  had  burst  out  in 
general  revolt,  and  were  triumphant  every- 
where else.  The  castle  was  so  strong,  even 
in  the  hands  of  the  Venitians,  that  they  held 
it  thirteen  years  against  a  siege  by  the  Turks; 
there  then  seemed  to  be  no  shadow  of  hope 
for  it,  with  the  small  force  which  the  Greeks 
could  now  bring  against  it.  But  Eallierges, 
not  disheartened  by  the  difficulties  of  the 
case,  nor  by  the  despondency  of  others,  em- 
barked in  a  squadron  of  half  a  dozen  small 
vessels,  with  crews  carefully  selected,  steered 
for  the  southwestern  part  of  Candia,  h(»sted 
the  Turkish  flag,  and  sailed  straight  into  the 
harbor  of  Grabousi,  without  exciting  the  sus- 
picions of  the  enemy.  They  landed  without 
difficulty,  being  dressed  like  Turks,  and  all 
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spcBkinK  their  hiDgtmge ;  bat,  at  a  favorable 
momeot,  fell  upon  the  garrison,  ai  a  si^al, 
■nd  OTerpowered  thero  without  difficulty, 
!foi  was  ihia  all.  They  kept  ifae  Sag  of  the 
ctescmt  flyin^T  and  the  decoy  proved  success- 
ful j  for  a  number  of  the  enemy's  Tessele  soon 
cane  droppiog  in,  which  were  made  prizes. 
Thiagananl  enterprize  excited  general  ad- 
nifatlOD,  in  distant  countries  as  well  as  in 
Oreeee  and  the  pairioiic  man  is  still  legnrd- 
ed  by  his  countrymen  with  the  highest  re- 
■pect  and  gratitnde.    Bui  he  was  not  always 


ao  fonnnate;  for  he  was  on  i 

made  priaoaer  by  ihe  Turks,  and  they,  i 

characteristic   barbarity,   insicad   of   treating  \ 

him  with  honor  for  his  patrioiiitm  and  gal-  i 

lanlrj',  cut   off  his  ears,  and   ihooghl  ihein-  ' 

selves  very  merciful  because  they  did  not.take  ', 

bia   head.     The   reader  may  easily  imegiiM  i 

the  feelings  with  which  I  contemplated  thia  ' 

noble  man,  when  1  observed  the  marks  of  our  ' 

laie  ravage  masters  upon  bini,  ihungb  Wf  < 
concealed  by  his  flowing  locks. 


Air  AnCIBWT  WAS  fSARlOT. 


We  learn  from  the  Bible  that  "  cbarioti 
of  ireo*  were  used  by  some  of  the  Ganaan- 
ittt  in  early  times  ;  and  Homer  mentions 
ihem  also  in  such  terms,  that  it  is  presumed 
ibat  war  cars  of  two  wheels,  with  sharp  , 
piojecting  irons,  and  four  horses  abreast, 
vete  in  use  by  several  nations  long  before 
du  days  of  Cyrus.  Xenophon  iDforms  us, 
(C^rfs  expMition,  book  1,)  that  Cyras  in- 
troduced improTements  in  the  war  chariot. 
He  put  only  two  horses  into  each,  and  four 
men  ioatead  of  half  that' number  as  before. 
He  added  also  sharp  cutting  blades  at  the 
ends  of  the  axies,  which  he  strengthened. 
Afierwards  ttro  loag  spikes  were  iuserted  in 
^endof  the  pole,  and  several  more  faaUn- 
ed  behind,  to  prevent  an  attack  in  the  rear. 

Oar  cot  represents  one  with  four  wheels, 
which  were  less  adapted  to  rough  regiona, 
and  with  higher  sides  than  those  of  the  most 
antique  constraction,  which  were  less  easy 
to  raoont  and  alight  from  in  time  of  danger, 
but  more  aubstaatial  and  out  of  reach  of  an 
«wniy  on  the  ground.  The  horses  are 
covered  with  aeale  armor,  such  as  was  fre- 
quptitly  used  in  diflerent  countriea,  in  more 
modem  as  well  as  in  ancient  times. 

Little  adapted  as  such  carriages  ivotild  be 


found  to  the  present  stale  of  military  mei 
and  operations,  (hey  oflen  proved  destructive  i 
machines,  and  caused  terror  among  the  op-  ' 
posing  ranks.  It  may  easily  be  auppoaed  , 
that  they  would  cause  great  havoc,  if  driven  j, 
at  full  speed  through  crowded  masses  of  \ 
men,  whether  an  the  advance  or  on  the 
treat 


The  Qrifin  of  Anlaul  BtasnetlBi. 

Mesmerism,  otherwise  celled  Ainimal  Mag-  ', 

netism,  is  claimed  as  a  modern  invention^  and  ' 

the  origin  of  it  to  have   been  in  Germany;  ^ 

but  there  !s  reason  to  believe  ibai  it  is  older  < 
in   date  than    the    time   of   thu   philosopher 

whose  name  it  bears,  and  that  the  discovery  | 

of  it  helongs  to  a  different  nation — less  scien-  , 

tifie,  perhaps,  bui  philosophical  enough  for  i 

the  occasion.  We  make  the  fiillowinc;  eziract  [ 

from  Travels  in  Lapland  by  a  Frenchman,  of  ; 

the  nameof  Begnard,  160  yearsago.  • 

''As  soon  as  our  Laplander  became  inibii-  | 

cated  with  spirits,  he  wished  to  counterfeit  ( 

the  sorcerer.    He  took  his  labor,  and  begin-  < 

niba  to  strike  it  with  the  agitations  and  con-  J 

ipnons  of  a  person  possessed,  we  asked  him  i 

whether  our  fathers  and  moihers  Ti'cre  ^et  | 

alive.     It  was   verydifficult   to   apeak  wilh  ; 

certainty  on  this  subject:  lyo  weie  three  in  i 

mimberi  the  father  of  one  and  the  mother  of  ^ 
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another  were  alire,  while  the  third  had  nei- 
ther father  nor  mother.  Our  sorcerer  told  ui 
all  this,  and  extricated  himself  very  well  from 
the  difficulty.  Although  those  wiih  whom 
we  were  consisted  of  FiDlanders  and  Swedes, 
and  could  not  have  any  knowledge  of  this 
matter  which  they  might  have  communicated 
to  the  Laplander,  yet,  as  they  had  to  do  with 
those  who  were  not  easily  satisfied,  and  who 
wished  to  have  something  more  palpable  and 
more  precise  than  a  simple  effect  of  chance, 
we  told  him  that  we  should  believe  him  to  be 
a  real  sorcerer,  if  he  could  send  his  demon  to 
the  lodging  of  any  of  us,  and  bring  back  a 
sign,  to  convince  us  that  he  had  been  there. 
I  asked  him  for  the  keys  of  my  mother's 
cabinet,  which  I  well  knew  he  could  only 
find  upon  her,  or  under  her  bolster ;  and  I 
promised  fifty  ducats,  if  he  could  bring  them 
to  me.  As  the  journey  'was  pretty  lonff,  it 
was  necessary  for  him  to  take  three  or  four 
ffood  draughts  of  spirit,  that  he  might  iravel 
the  more  gailv,  and  be  enabled  to  employ  the 
strongest  and  the  most  powerful  charms  to 
call  his  familiar  spirit,  and  to  persuade  him 
to  undertake  the  journey,  and  to  return  speed- 
ily. Our  sorcerer  used  his  utmost  exertions ; 
his  eyes  rolled  round,  his  face  changed  color, 
and  nis  beard  bristled  violently ;  he  almost 
broke  his  tabor,  so  violently  did  he  strike  it, 
and  at  length  he  fell  upon  his  face,  as  stiff  as 
a  rod.  AU  the  Laplsnders  who  were  present 
carefully  hindered  any  person  from  approach- 
ing him  while  in  this  state,  and  kept  off  even 
the  flies,  not  suffering  them  even  to  remain 
upon  him.  When  I  saw  this  ceremony,  I  be- 
lieved that  I  was  goinff  to  see  fall  in  at  the 
hole  in  the  roof  of  the  hut  the  keys  which  I 
had  asked  for ;  and  I  waited  till  the  charm 
would  be  finished,  that  I  might  make  another 
request,  and  beg  of  him  to  procure  me  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour's  conversation  with  the  devil, 
from  which  I  expected  to  learn  many  things, 
and  should  have  known  a  great  number  of 
things  which  none  but  the  devil  knows. 

'*  Our  Laplander  remained  as  ii  he  had  been 
dead  during  a  good  quarter  of  an  hour,  when, 
heginning  to  recover  a  little,  he  began  to  look 
upon  us,  one  after  another,  with  haggard 
eyes  ;  and,  after  having  examined  us  all  very 
attentively,  he  addressed  himself  to  me,  and 
told  me  that  his  spirit  was  not  able  to  act 
agreeably  to  his  inclination,  because  I  was  a 
greater  sorcerer  than  he,  and  my  genius  was 
more  powerful — and  that  if  I  would  give  or- 
ders to  my  devil  to  intermeddle  nothing  with 
his,  he  would  give  me  satisfaction. 

"I  confejs  I  was  exceedingly  surprised  at 
having  been  so  long  a  sorcerer,  without  being 
sensible  of  it.  I  did  everything  in  my  jiower 
to  put  our  Laplander  on  the  road.  I  com- 
manded my  familiar  demon  to  give  no  dis- 
turbance to  his ;  but  af^er  all  these  efforts, 
we  could  gain  no  intelligence  from  our  sor- 
cerer, who  extricated  himself  very  awkward- 
ly from  so  difficult  an  affair,  and  who  sallied 
out  in  great  wrath  from  the  hut,  to  go,  [  be- 
lieve, to  destroy  all  his  gods  and  devils,  who 


had  deserted  him  in  the  time  of  need ;  and  wi 
never  saw  him  mote." 

It  mast  gratify  the  vanity  of  modern  Mes- 
merites,  to  find  themselves  upon  a  footing,  is 
this  kind  of  witchcraft,  with  Laplanders  a 
century  and  a  half  ago. 

The  following  paragraph,  from  a  paper, 
carries  its  date  much  further  back : 

"  Anliquiry  of  Mesmerism. — Magnetism  ap> 
Bars  to  have  been  well  understood  by  the 
ryplian  hierarchy,  not  only  from  some  of  the 
etfects  we  find  recorded,  but  in  one  of  the 
chambers,  whose  hier<^lyphics  are  devoted  to 
medical  subjects :  we  mid  a  priest  in  the  veij 
act  of  that  mesmerism  whicn  is  pretended  to 
have  been  discovered  a  few  years  aga  The 
patient  is  seated  in  a  chair,  while  the  op^ 
rator  describes  the  mesmeric  passes,  and  u 
attendant  waits  behind,  to  support  the  heti 
when  it  has  bowed  in  the  mysterious  sleep. 

[  CommunieatiMt.] 

Deab  Sir — If  you  think  this  piece  worth  s 
place  in  your  paper,  (the  American  Fennj 
Magazine,)  I  would  thank  you  to  insert  it 
Yours,  respectfully, 

A^SUBSCKIBEI. 

Coins. — Some  coins  are  very  curious,  and 
a  good  collection  of  them  well  pays  for  the 
time  in  collecting  them.  Coins  of  very  sn- 
cient  date  are  now  seldom  met  with  in  takiiig 
change  ;  but,  by  a  little  caie,  and  by  examin- 
ing every  piece  which  passes  through  yoof 
hands,  you  can  soon  get  a  collection,  consist* 
ing  of  pieces  from  almost  every  nation,  thoo^ 
Ihey  may  not  be  very  old. 

A  collection  of  American  cents  is  worth  ob- 
taining. The  first  cent  was  coined  in  1793, 
and  cents  have  been  coined  annually  since 
then,  except  in  the  year  1815,  in  which  yesr 
none  ivere  issued.  Having  procured  a  set,  the 
best  way  to  preserve  them  is,  lo  string  them 
on  a  wire ;  ifter  which,  fasten  both  ends  of 
the  wire  together,  forming  a  ring,  on  whieh 
they  may  be  slid  to  examine  any  particolsr 
piece.  Other  coins  are  preserved  by  ftaming 
them,  with  a  glass  on  either  side. 

Benjamin  Rush  was  born  in  January,  1745, 
at  Bvberry,  fourteen  miles  northeast  of  Phils- 
delpnia,  and  was  graduated  at  Princeton  in 
176b.  He  studied  medicine  with  Doctors  Red- 
man and  Shippen,  of  Philadelphia,  and  from 
1766  to  1768  was  a  medical  student  in  the 
university  of  Edinburgh.  He  afterwards  spent 
some  time  in  the  hospitals  of  London,  ana  re- 
tu.ned  to  his  country  in  1769.  He  was  soon 
after  appointed  professor  of  chemistry  in  the 
medical  school  of  Philadelphia.  In  1789  he 
became  professor  of  the  theory  and  practice 
of  medicine ;  in  1791,  of  the  institoes  of  medi- 
cine and  clinical  practice,  and  in  1805  was 
chosen  to  the  united  professorship  of  theory* 
and  practice,  and  clinical  medicine,  which 
chair  he  held  until  his  death.  In  1776  he 
was  elected  to  Congress.    In  1777  he  was 
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appointed  surgeon  ffeneral  of  the  military 
hospitals  of  the  middle  department.  In  1787 
he  was  a  member  of  the  convention  for  adopt- 
ing the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
for  the  last  fourteen  years  of  his  life,  Treasu- 
rer of  the  United  States  mint.  He  married  a 
daughter  of  the  Hon.  Richard  Stockton,  of 
Princeton,  and  his  name,  with  that  of  his 
&ther-in-iaw,  is  attached  to  the  Declaration 
of  American  Independence.  He  died  at  Phil- 
adelphia, April  18th,  1813,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
eight  years. — Selected, 

Cedrus  Deodra. 

If  the  introduction  and  extensive  cultiva- 
tion of  the  Chilian  Pine  (Araucaria  imbricata| 
is  calculated   to   improve    the    ornamental 
scenery  of  our  country,  and  to  impart  a  new 
and  altered  character  to  the  parks  and  plea- 
sure-grounds of  the  aristocracy,  the  Deodar, 
or  Holy  Cedar  of  the  mountains,  possesses 
qualifications  for  the  same  high  character, 
even  in  a  superior  degree.    The  majesty  of 
the  cedar  is  proverbial,  and  to  this  the  deodar 
adds  a  pendent,  graceful   habit,  altogether 
unapproached  by  any  hardy  tree  at  present 
known.      It  is  during  its  earlier   stages  of 
growth  that  it   possesses  this   half-pendent 
character  in  a  marked  degree ;  subsequently, 
as  it  attains  a  large  size,  this  characteristic 
becomes  overpowered  by  its  wide-stretched, 
flattened  tiers  of  branches  rising  one  above 
another,  like  an  enormous   flight  of  steps. 
The  figure  of  the  young  plants  is  somewhat 
conical,   and   this  habit  is  maintained  by  a 
strong  leading  shoot,  until  it  attains  fifty  or 
sixty  feet  in  height.    The  head  then  becomes 
flattened  and  depressed,  and  the  character  of 
the  better  known  cedar  of  Mount  Lebanon 
preponderates  in   this  also.      In  its  native 
conntry  it  is  called  deodar  iii  the  former  slate, 
and  kclon  in  the  latter.    The  deodar,  or  kelon 
of  the  hills  (Cedrus  deodara)  is  peculiar  to 
India.    It  is  found  in  Nepal,  Kamaon,  and  'as 
far  as  Cashmere,  at  elevations  of  from  7000 
to  22,000  feet.     It  frequently  grows  to  the 
height  of  200  feet,  and  from  24  feet  to  30 
feet  in  circumference — a  less  bulky  size  150 
feet  in  height,  and  from  12  feet  to  20- feet  in 
circamference,  is  common.    The  fallen  trees 
present  serious  impediments  in  the  way  of 
travelling,  for  it  is  not  without  some  difficulty 
that  a  person  can  clamber  over  them.    It  will 
be  many  years  ere  this  size  is  attained  in  our 
own  country;  thoi'gh  as  it  is  perfectly  hardy 
and  of  very  free  find  rapid  growth,  there  is 
little  doubt  but  that  it  will  grow  as  hirge  or 
larger  than  any  tree  at  present  cultivated. 
In  nvorable  situations  it  forms  annual  shoots 
upwards  of  two  feet  in  length.    The  timber 

of  the  deodar  is  of  excellent  quality ;  it  is 
almost  imperishable ;  it  is  light,  strong,  com* 
pact,  and  very  straight  grained,  so  much  so 
that  planks  of  three  feet  in  width  can  be  rent 
from  it  by  the  use  of  wedges.  Notwithstand- 
ing its  compactness,  and  its  almost  indestruc- 
tible nature,  it  is  easily  wrought,  which  is 
owing  in  a  great  measure  to  its  being  very 


free  from  knots ;  indeed,  in  the  immense  nat- 
ural forests  where  it  is  found,  trees  of  150 
feet  in  height  have  been  observed,  with  a  few 
branches  only  at  the  very  summit,  and  the 
trunk  as  clean  and  taper  as  a  billiard  cue. 
In  other  cases,  it  is  feathered  quite  doW^n  to 
the  ground ;  and  this  is  the  general  character 
assumed  in  this  country.  The  timber  has 
another  quality  which  for  many  purposes  is 
highly  valuable — it  abounds  with  a  highly 
fraggrant  resin,  which  imparts  a  strong  per- 
fume to  the  wood,  which  it  never  loses.  When 
used  for  buildings — a  purpose  to  which, 
among  others,  it  is  very  largely  applied — this 
is  a  very  agreeable  and  desirable  ([u  iliiy. 

United  Gardeners'  Jovmal. 


Neglect  of  the  Duties  of  Ho:me.— It  is 
much  to  be  feared,  that  domestic  duties  have 
not,  habitually,  assigned  to  them,  in  the  sys- 
tem, of  many  religious  professors  of  our  dav, 
that  primary  place  which  is  unquestionably 
demanded  for  them,  by  the  voice  of  God,  whe- 
ther speaking  in  the  tender  accents  of  natural 
affection,-  or  the  authoratative  announcements 
of  His  written  word. 

**  To  bring  up  their  children  in  the  '  nur- 
ture and  admonition  of  the  Lord  ;'  to  watch 
over  the  spiritual  welfare  of  their  servants, 
with  Christian  fidelity  and  love ;  and  to  regu- 
late the  conversation,  reading,  pursuits  and 
recreations  of  the  domestic  circle,  strictly  bv 
the  principles  of  the  gospel,  and  singly  with 
a  view  to  the  glory  oi  God ;  these  duties  of 
paramount  importance  are,  we  fear,  too  often 
sacrificed  to  the  gratification  of  a  feverish 
thirst  for  wild  and  novel  speculations,  or  ram- 
bling, restless  search  after  religious  instruc- 
tion, which  is  never  digested  by  meditation^ 
or  reduced  to  practice. 

<*  This  is  to  run  counter,  at  once,  to  the  con- 
siiiution  of  nature  and  the  commands  of  God ! 
By  both,  home  is  declared  to  be  the  proper 
sphere  of  the  Christian's  first  and  tenderest  so- 
licitudes, most  watchful  care,  and  most  zeal- 
ous and  unwearied  labors  of  love !  To  this 
discharge  of  its  duties,  all  other  must  be  made 
subordinate,  if  God's  blessing  be  desired  to 
rest  on  them!  and  whatever  religious  ex- 
citement may  be  enjoyed,  or  instruction  ob- 
tained abroad  by  the  neglect  of  the  duties  of 
home,  it  will  be  unattended  with  profit  to  the 
soul,  because  unaccompanied  with  the  bless- 
ing of  God^''— Selected. 

Patience,  by  preserving  composure  within, 
resists  the  impression  which  trouble  makes 
without. 

Turkey  Buzzard  and  B*ack  Vulture. 

These  two  species  have  been  frequently 
confounded,  the  Turkey  Buzzard  (Catharista 
aura,  Vieillot)  and  the  Black  Vulture  (C. 
Urubuj  Vieillot),  both  of  which  are  looked 
upon  as  80  useful,  in  warm  regions  where 
they  abound,  that  ibere  is  a  considerable  pen- 
alty for  killing  them.  **  The  sjrtiai  number 
of  these  birds,''  (C.  t/n^w,)  su  ys  Ullca,  *'  found 
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TURKEY  RUZZAUD   AND    BLACK  VULTV«B 


*- 


in  hot  climates,  is  an  excellent  provieion  of 
nature  ;  as  otherwise  the  putiefBction  caused 
by  the  constaal  and  eicessive  heat  would  len- 
der the  ait  iasuppurlable  to  human  life. 
These  birds  are  familiar  in  Carthagena;  the 
tops  of  the  houses  are  corered  with  ihem  :  il 
ia  they  who  cleaose  the  ciiy  of  all  its  animal 
impurities.  There  are  few  HUimala  killed 
whereof  thej  do  not  obtain  the  offals  ;  and 
wheD  this  food  is  wanting,  they  have  recouiae 
to  other  ga.rba|:e."  The  following  account  of 
the  same  bird  is  iu  Wilson's  best  manner; 

"A  horae  had  dropped  down  in  the  sireet 
in  coQTulsicKis,  and,  dvmg,  it  was  dragg-ed  out 
to  Hampstead  and  skinnEd.  The  ground  for 
K  hundred  yards  around  it  was  black  wiih 
carrion  crows;  manysai  on  the  [ops  of  sheds, 
fences,  and  bouses  within  sight;  si^iy  or 
eighty  on  the  opposite  side  ofa  gmall  run.  I 
counted  at  one  lime  two  hundred  and  thiriy- 
seTeo,  but  I  beliei-e  there  were  more,  besides 
several  in  the  air  over  ray  head,  and  at  a  dis- 
tance. I  ventured  cautiously  within  ihiriy 
yards  of  ibe  carcass,  where  three  or  four  docp 
'  and  twenty  or  thirty  vultures  were  busily 
tearing  and  devouring.  Seeinsr  them  lake  do 
notice,  I  ventured  nearer,  till  I  was  within 
ten  yard?,  and  sat  down  on  the  bank.  Still 
they  paid  little  attention  to  me.  The  do^, 
being  sometimes  accidentally  flapped  with 
the  wings  of  the  vultures,  would  growl  and 
snap  at  them,  which  would  oc[;a9ion  them  to 
spring  up  for  a  momeni,  but  tliey  immedi- 


ately gathered  ia  again.    I  remarked  the  tdI-  ! 

tares  frequeutly  attack  each  other,  Hghiipf  ) 

with  their  claws  or  hells,  striking  like  a  cock,  I. 

with  open   wings,  and  fixing  their  claws  la  ) 

each  other's  head.     The  females,  and,  1  be-  ) 

lieve,    the   males   likewise,    made  a  hissiog  < 

sound,  with  open  mouth,  exactly  resembling  ) 

that   produced  by  thrusting   a  redhol   poket  I 

iniO  water;  and  frequently  a  snuffling,  like  a  ( 

dog  clearing  bis  nostrils,  as  I  suppose  they  j 

were  theirs.     On  observing  that  ihey  did  doi  ( 
heed  me,  I  stole  so  close  that  my  feet  w  , 

within  one  yard  of  the  horse's  legs,  and  uam  I 

sat  down.     They  all   slid  aloof  a  few  feet;  < 

but  seeing  me  quiet,  they  soon   retamedM  > 

before.     As  they  were  often  disturbed  by  the  < 

dogs,  I  ordered  the  latter  home;  my  voice  J 
gave  no  alarm  to  the  vulture*.    As  soon  V 
the  dogs  departed,  the  vultures  crowded  u 

such  numbers,  that  I  crowded  at  one  ^VM  ) 

ihirly-seven  on  and  around  the  carcass,  with  J 

several  within— so  that  scarcely  an  mch  of  H  < 

was  visible.     They  kept  up  the  hissing  ocu-  ) 

sionally.     Some  of  them  having  their  whole  ,1 

legs  and  heads  covered  with  blood,  pr«ent«l  i 

a  most  savage  ospeci.    Still,  as  the  dog'  •"'  i 

vanced,  1   would    order   ihem   away,  whicfl  i 

seemed  lo  gratify  the  vultures;  andone*oull  ^ 

pursue  another  to  within  a  fool  or  two  of  ine  , 

siwt  where  1  was  sitting.     Somelimes  I  ob-  i 

served    ihem  stretching    their  necks  along  ^ 

(he  ground,  as  if  lo   press  ihe  food  o"^'  ' 
wara." — ArMT.  Omi/A.,  i«.  107. 
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After  the  deKriptions  given  of  some  of  the 
^ncipai  procesaes  in  bookbinding,  given  in 
tbe  ihree  preceding  numbers  of  the  American 
Penny  Magaiine,  (pages  166,  180,  and  199.) 
tbe  reader  will  be  able  lo  uDdersland  several 
□f  the  operaiioDa  here  submiiled  to  his  eye, 
by  thia  view  of  one  of  the  scenes  ofusefol  and 
aciire  busineas  dailf  exhibited  in  rbe  shops  of 
our  reapeclable  mechanics. 

On  tbe  lefl  we  see  heaps  of  books  and  paper, 
assorted  and  ready  lo  be"fulded  and  gaih' 
ered."  Tbe  latter  lerni  means,  placed  in  due 
order,  Eu  they  are  (a  be  sliiched  aed  boond, 
'ffhicii,  OUT  readers  may  remember,  is  done 
byubserring  the  "aignaiuree."  Those  marks 
bdve  often  exciled  an  inquiry  fronr  many  ■ 


peratai,  being  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  page 
here  and  there,  without  any  apparent  mean- 
ing, and  yet  with  the  appearance  af  design. 

The  powerful  Eland  in  g- presses,  with  their 
ponderous  screws,  are  tirat  used  lo  smooth  ibe 
sheet  trom  the  roughness  of  the  impresaiot 
made  by  ibe  lype  in  printing ;  and  afierwarde 
to  give  the  book  compactness.  Hydrostatic 
presses  are  now  often  used  for  the  Mme  pui- 
poses  ;  and  eonteiitnes  a  surpriaiBg  effect  ia 
prodtieed  by  them.  A  pile  of  baltroada 
books,  reaching  up  tO  the  height  of  two  itt^ 
stories  or  more  in  a  large  bindery,  is  pressed 
down  many  feet  by  ihaasionishing  powsr  of 
that  machine. 

In  Ibe  distance  we  see  folding,  and  next  in 
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froat,    a  workman  with  the  ploogh-knife, 

shaying  off  the  edges  of  a  book  to  a  smooth 
surface ;  while  several  other  of  the  processes 
Wore  described  may  be  easily  recognized, 
by  turning  to  the  previous  numbers.  The  or- 
<  der  prevailing  in  the  shop  is  one  of  its  most 
striking  features ;  everything  seems  to  have  a 
convenient  place ;  and  the  room  is  so  appor- 
tioned as  to  have  every  part  well  occupied 
without  confusion  or  crowding.  The  loose 
and  unfinished  appearance  of  the  roof  is  not 
without  reason.  The  cross>sticks  seen  there 
are  designed  for  hanging  wet  sheets  for  dry- 
ing. 

THE  PARKS   OF   EITGtiAlfD,  *e« 

Extracted  from  Colman^t  '^Europeem  Agriaditire.^^ 

The  Parks  abound  with  trees  of  extraordi- 
nary aiB^e  and  size.  They  are  not  like  the 
trees  of  our  original  forests,  growing  up  to 
a  great  height,  and,  on  account  of  the  crowd- 
ed state  of  the  neighborhood,  throwing  out 
but  few  lateral  branches;  but  what  they 
want  in  height,  they  gain  in  breadth,  and,  if 
I  may  be  excused  for  a  hard  word,  in  um- 
brageousness.  I  measured  one  in  Lord  Pa- 
got^  celebrated  park,  in  Staffordshire,  and 
goin^  round  the  outside  of  the  branches, 
keepmg  within  droopings  of  the  circuit,  was 
a  hundred  yards.  The  circumference  of  some 
of  the  celebrated  oaks  in  the  park  of  the  Duke 
of  Portland,  which  we  measured  together, 
when  he  did  me  the  kindness  to  accompany 
me  through  his  fi^ounds,  seemed  worthy  of 
record.  The  Little  Porter  Oak  measured  27 
feet  in  circumference,  the  Great  Porter  Oak  is 
29  feet  in  circumference,  the  Seven  Sisiers  33 
feet  in  circumference.  The  Great  Porter  Oak 
was  a  very  large  diameter  50  feet  above  the 
ground,  and  an  opening  in  the  trunk  of  Green 
Dale  Oak  was  at  one  time  large  enough  to 
admit  the  passage  of  a  small  carriage  through 
it ;  by  advancing  years,  the  open  space  has 
become  somewhat  contracted.  These  indeed 
are  noble,  though  it  must  be  confessed  that 
they  were  thrown  quite  into  the  shade  by  the 
magnificent  Ken  tuck  v  Button*  wood  or  Syca- 
more, of  whose  trunk  1  saw  a  complete  sec- 
tion exhibited  at  Derby,  measuring  25  feet  in 
diameter  and  75  in  circumference.  This  was 
brought  from  the  United  States,  and  indeed 
well  might  be  denominated  the  mammoth  of 
the  forest. 

In  these  ancient  parks,  oaks  and  beeches 
are  the  predominant  trees,  with  occasional 
chestDUts  and  ashes.  In  very  many  cases  I 
saw  the  beauty  and  force  of  that  first  line  in 
the  pastorals  of  Virgil,  whsre  he  addresses 
Tityrus  as  *•  playinff  his  lute  under  the  spread- 
ing shade  of  the  beech  trees.^^  These  trees 
are  looked  upon  with  great  veneration:  in 
manv  cases  ihey  are  numbered ;  in  some  a 
label  is  affixed  to  them,  giving  their  age ; 
sometimes  a  stone  monument  is  erected,  say- 


ing when  or  by  whom  this  forest  or  this  dump 
was  nlanted;  and,  commonly,  some  family 
record  is  kept  of  them  as  a  piurt  of  the  family 
history.  I  respect  this  trait  in  the  character 
of  the  English,  and  I  sympathise  with  them 
in  their  veneration  for  old  trees.  They  are 
the  growth  often  of  centuries,  and  the  monu- 
ment of  years  gone  by. 

I  cannot  quite  enter  into  the  enthusiasm  of 
an  excellent  friend,  who  used  to  say  that  the 
cutting  down  of  an  old  tree  ouffht  to  be  made 
a  capital  offence  at  law;  yet  I  deem  it  almost 
sacrilegious  to  destroy  them,  excepting  where 
necessity  demands  it;  and  I  would  always 
advise,  that  an  old  tree  standing  in  a  conspicu- 
ous station,  either  for  use  or  ornament,  should 
be  at  least  once  more  wintered  and  summered 
before  the  sentence  of  death,  which  may  be 
passed  upon  it,  is  carried  into  execution. 

The  trees  in  the  park  of  the  palace  of 
Hampton  Court  are  many  of  them,  particu- 
larly the  horse-chestnut  and  the  lime,  emi- 
nently beautiful — several  straight  lines  of 
them  forming,  for  a  long  distance,  the  ap- 
proach to  the  palace.  On  a  clear  bright  day, 
at  the  season  of  their  flowering,  1  passed 
throuffh  this  magnificent  avenue  with  inex- 
pressible delight.  I  passed  through  them 
again  late  in  the  autumn,  when  the  frost  had 
marred  their  beauty,  and  the  autumnal  gales 
had  stripped  off  their  leaves ;  but  they  were 
still  venerable  in  the  simple  majesty  of  their 
gigantic  and  spreading  iorms.  I  could  not 
help  reflecting,  with  grateful  emotion,  on  that 
beneficent  power,  which  shall  presently 
breathe  upon  these  apparently  lifeless  statues, 
and  clothe  them  with  the  glittering  foliage  of 
spring,  and  the  rich  and  splendid  glories  of 
summer.  So  be  it  with  those  who  have  got 
far  into  the  autumn,  or  stand  shivering  in 
the  winter  of  life  ! 

The  extent  of  these  parks,  in  many  cases, 
filled  me  •  with  surprise.  They  embraced 
hundreds,  in  some  instances  thousands  of 
acres ;  and  you  enter  them  by  ffates,  where 
a  porter^s  lodge  is  always  to  be  lound.  After 
entering  the  park  gates,  I  have  rode  some- 
times several  miles  before  reaching  the  house.  . 
They  are  in  general  devoted  to  the  pasturage  ) 
of  sheep,  cattle,  or  deer.  In  the  park  at  ^ 
Chatsworth  the  herd  of  deer  exceed  sixteen 
hundred.  The  deer  are  kept  at  no  inconsid- 
erable expense,  requiring  abundant  pasturage 
in  summer  and  hay  and  grain  in  winter.  An 
English  pasture  is  seldom  or  never  ploughed ; 
many  of  them  have  been  in  grass  bevond  the 
memory  of  any  one  livine[.  The  turf  necomes 
elose  and  hard,  and  the  feeding^  of  sheep  and 
cattle  undoubtedly  enriches  the  land,  espe- 
cially under  the  careful  management  of  one 
eminent  farmer— and  many  more,  doubtless, 
are  like  him — on  whose  pasturage  grounds 
the  manure  of  the  cattle  is  daily  and  evenly 
spread. 

In  speaking  of  the  parks  in  the  country,  I 
ought  not  to  pass  in  silence  the  magnificent 
parks  of  London — ^as  truly  magnificent  they 
must  be  called — including  Sl  James*  Park, 
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Green  Park,  Keasingtoa  Gardens,  Hyde  Park, 
and  Regent's  Park. 

Eenraigton  Grardens,  exclusive  of  private 
gardens,  within  its  enclosure  contains  227 
acres ;  Hvde  Park,  380  acres ;  Green  Park, 
connected  with  St.  James'  Park,  56  acres ; 
St.  James'  Park,  87  acres ;  terraces  connected 
with  Regent's  Park,  80  acres — making  a 
grand  total  of  1202  acres.  To  these  should  be 
added  the  large,  ele^nt  and  highly  embel- 
lished public  squares  in  various  parts  of  Lon- 
don, and  even  in  the  most  crowded  parts  of 
the  old  city,  which,  in  all,  probably  exceed 
1000  acres:  Windsor  Great  Park  contains 
3500  acres,  and  the  little  Park  300. 

These  magnificent  parks,  it  must  be  r^ 
membered,  are  in  the  midst  of  a  populous 
town,  including  upwards  of  two  millions  of 
inhabitants,  and  are  open  to  the  public  for 
health,  exercise  and  amusement.  They  are, 
at  the  same  time,  to  a  degree,  stocked  with 
sheep  and  cows. 

It  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  value 
to  health  of  these  open  spaces,  and  the  amount 
of  recreation  and  rational  enjoyment  they  af- 
ford to  this  vast  population. 


i  r 
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Great  Matural  Cariosity. 

A  late  number  of  the  Dayton  (Ohio)  Traa- 
seript  mentions  a  discovery  of  a  ntost  singular 
and  extraordinary  character,  which  is  to  be 
seen  in  Delaware  county,  Ohio,  about  17 
miles  north  of  Columbus,  the  seat  of  Govern- 
ment. The  Transcript  remarks  that,  although 
it  is  one  of  the  most  novel  and  curious  thines 
in  natuml  history,  yet  it  has  never  been  made 
public,  or  been  known  to  the  scientific  men, 
from  the  fiict  of  its  being  in  an  obscure  place, 
and  DO  account  of  it  havioje  ever  been  given 
ia  the  public  prints.    The  Transcript  says : 

"  Some  time  about  the  year  1818,  two  men, 
by  the  names  of  Davis  and  Richards,  salt- 
boilers  by  profession,  commenced  boring  for 
salt  water  in  the  bed  of  the  Scioto  river,  near 
the  place  mentioned.  After  having  bored 
about  fifty  feet  through  a  solid  rock,  they 
came  upon  a  stream  of  white  sulphur  water, 
of  the  strongest  kind.  The  auger  with  which 
they  were  boring  suddenly  sunk  about  two 
feet,  which  was  probably  about  the  depth  of 
the  stream ;  but  such  was  the  pressure  of  the 
water,  that  the  auger  was  forced  up  again, 
and  large  weights  had  to  be  attached  in  order 
to  keep  it  to  its  place  and  enable  them  to  bore 
further.  They  continued  to  bore  on,  how- 
ever, until  they  got  about  400  feet  below  the 
sulphur  stream,  when  they  struck  upon  salt 
water.  The  size  of  the  auger  was  about  two 
and  a  half  inches  in  diameter.  When  they 
took  it  out,  the  jet  of  sulphur  water  rose  up 
to  the  height  of  20  feet  above  the  surface  of 
the  river. 

"  In  order  to  obtain  access  to  the  salt  water 
beneath,  they  procured  a  strong  copper  nipe 
and  attempted  to  force  it  down  to  the  place 
where  it  was  to  be  found.  But  whenever  it 
reached  the  sulphur  stream,  such  was  its 
force  and  pressure  that  the  pipe  was  com- 


pletely flattened,  so  as  entirely  to  pr«vent  the 
passage  of  water  through  it.  All  subse^ent 
attempts  to  insert  a  pipe  proved  abortive,  and 
after  prosecuting  the  work  at  intervals  for 
several  years,  the  project  was  entirely  aban- 
doned. After  enbirging  the  orifice  made  by 
the  auger  at  the  top,  a  wooden  stock,  20  feet 
in  height,  was  insert^ ;  yet,  even  at  the  top 
of  this,  such  was  the  force  of  the  stream,  that 
it  required  the  strength  of  two  or  three  men 
to  put  a  plug  in  it.  From  this  stock  a  pipe 
conv^s  the  water  to  a  spring  house  on  one  of 
the  blufi*  banks  of  the  river.  The  stream  has 
been  running  for  twenty-six  years,  yet  its 
\trength  and  force  are  unabated.  Those  who 
have  recently  examined  it,  say  that  it  is  capa- 
ble of  throwmg  up  a  stream  ten  inches  in  di^ 
ameter  from  80  to  90  feet  high,  and  that 
water  can  thus  be  obtained  to  turn  a  laige 
mill. 

*'  The  whole  matter  lay  in  obscurity  until 
a  short  time  since,  when  our  fellow-citizen, 
Mr.  N.  Hart,  accidentallv  heard  of  the  cir- 
euipstance,  and  bought  the  land  upon  which 
it  is  situated.  It  was  from  him  that  we 
learned  the  foregoing  facts.  The  stream  fnr- 
nishes  as  sood  white  sulphur  as  is  known. 
It  is  ntnmpY  impregnated  with  gas,  and  pos- 
sesses valuable  m^icinal  propjerties.  The 
place  in  which  it  is  situated  is  in  a  fine 
needthy  reffion,  and  the  country  round  about 
is  beaut^ul  and  rolling,  and  admirably  adapt- 
ed to  fishing  and  hunung." 

CNUnrfiR  CASWBUb* 

A  DSAT,  DUMB  AND  BLIND  BOT. 
FwniksiutAMtmdStp&rt  o/(A«  P§tiiiu  ^utHw 

He  haa  made  very  slow  progress  in  know, 
ledffe  during  the  past  year,  in  oompariBcm 
with  Laura  Bridmman.  He  has  a  much 
smaller  brain  ana  is  decidedly  of  a  lym- 
phatio  temperament.  Bat  besides  this,  he 
has  been  slightly  ailing  most  of  the  time, 
and  has  never  had  that  exuberance  of 
health,  and  consequent  flow  of  animal 
spirits  which  force  her  to  mental  activity. 

He  seems  to  be  troubled  by  some  disorder 
in  the  glandular  system,  or  in  the  pfiimu 
viae,  which  causes  frequent  indigestion, 
slow  circulation  of  the  bloodj  and  conse- 
quent depression  of  spirits.  When  he  is 
indisposed  he  loses  his  interest  in  his  studies, 
and  common  occupations ;  and  his  usual 
sedateness  becomes  melancholy.  He  seems 
to  be  aware  of  the  cause  of  this,  and  says 
he  must  go  home,  and  that  his  nmlve  liir 
will  make  him  well ;  or  if  he  be  at  home 
in  vacation,  he  says,  lie  must  go  back  to  the 
Institution,  and  his  walks  and  gymnastic 
exercises  will  restore  him.  lie  never  be- 
comes  peevish,  however,  but  endures  with 
uncomplaining  fortitude. 

But  even  wiien  his  digestion  is  good,  and 
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his  physical  system  is  in  its  best  eonditioD, 
he  is  bfihitually  qufet  and  sedate.  He  is 
always  mild  and  kind;  and  though  he  does 
not,  like  Laura,  lavish  caresses,  kisses,  and 
oihar  demonstrations  of  affection  upon  those 
about  him,  he  has  always  a  smile  for  every 
one  who  greets  him,  and  receives  any  marks 
of  kindness  with  evident  feeling  of  grati- 
tude. 

He  is  not  so  fond  of  any  intellectual  ex- 
ercise which  taxes  severely  his  thinking 
faculties,  as  Laura  is,  nor  indeed  as  the 
blind  generally  are ;  nevertheless  he  has 
gone  on  daring  the  past  year  slowly  adding 
to  his  knowledge  of  the  qualities  and  rela- 
tions of  things,  and  increasing  the  store  of 
wofds  by  which  he  expresses  his  thoughts, 
and  learns  the  thoughts  of  others. 

If  he  were  naturally  talkatite,  he  would 
doubtless  make  more  rapid  progress  in 
knowledge  of  all  kinds.  He  is  quite  un< 
like  Laura  in  this  respect ;  she  loves  talk, 
and  if  she  ootaes  in  frequent  relation  witii 
any  person,  as  a  seamstress  who  may  be 
about  the  house,  a  new  domestic,  or  a  lady 
visitor,  she  contrives  to  teach  them  her 
manner  of  making  the  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet with  the  fingers ;  and  if  the  person  be 
at  all  clever,  in  a  few  honrs  the  way  is 
open  between  their  minds,  and  the  exchange 
of  thought  is  themcRefbrward  rapid  and  con- 
stant.  Oliver,  on  the  other  hand,  oares 
little  about  talk;  there  are  persons  em- 
ployed about  the  house  whom  he  lias  known 
for  three  years,  of  whom  he  is  very  fond, 
and  near  whom  he  will  sit  or  walk  quietly 
and  happily  for  hours ;  and  although  they 
cannot  say  a  word  to  him,  he  never  at- 
tempts to  teaoh  them  his  alphabet,  nor  does 
he  seem  to  care  for  other  intercourse  than 
the  simple  one  by  which  he  ascertains  that 
they  are  well,  in  good  spirits,  and  fond  of 
him.  This  he  does  in  a  way  which  seems 
magical  to  those  who  do  not  reflect,  that 
every  state  of  the  feelings  has  its  natural 
language,  and  manifests  itself  not  only  upon 
the  countenance  in  visible  signs,  and 
through  the  voice  by  audible  sounds,  but 
also  by  certain  motions  of  the  body  and 
limbs,  and  by  peculiarities  of  deportment 
which  are  easily  recognized  by  the  sharp- 
ened  sense  of  touch,  and  instinctively  un- 
derstood as  the  natural  language  of  cer- 
tain mental  qualities.  This  has  been  re- 
marked  upon  in  Laura's  case ;  and  it  is  so 
strong  in  Oliver's  that  it  may  furnish  a  hint 
to  those  who  are  curious  about  the  moral 
effect  of  the  solitary  and  the  social  system 
of  prisons.  There  is  one  of  the  household 
of  whom  Oliver  is  very  fond,  and  though 


he  cannot  talk  with  him,  he  loves  to  be  near 
him,  and  will  sit  quietly  for  hours  within 
the  circle  of  his  physical  influence.  Now 
althongh  this  man  is  affectionate  in  his  tem- 
per, he  is  quick  in  his  movements,  and  rather 
abrupt  in  his  deportment,  so  that  it  cannot  be 
the  gentleness  of  motion  which  constitutes 
the  attraction ;  yet  Oliver  is  always  happy 
to  be  with  him,  and  strives  to  do  things 
pleasing  to  him.  This  man  exercises  a  good 
mfhience  over  him  without  speaking  a  wend ; 
and  merely  by  the  gratification  of  nis  social 
nature. 

Now  suppose  Oliver  to  be  surrounded 
with  persons  whose  moral  tendencies  were 
bad,  whom  he  knew  were  disposed  to  do 
things  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  house, 
and  contrary  to  his  natural  sense  of  what  is 
right,  would  they  not  have  a  great  influence 
over  him  for  evil,  even  though  they  spoke 
not  to  him ;  and  would  not  all  his  tenden- 
cies to  wrong,  provided  he  had  any,  be 
strengthened  and  confirmed  by  the  conscious- 
ness that  those  about  him  had  the  same  ten- 
dencies, without  the  power  of  gratifying 
them  ?  Would  not  his  desire  for  thdr  sym- 
pathy make  him  conform  his  own  feelmgs 
as  nearly  as  possible  to  what  he  supposed 
to  be  theirs  ? 

Oliver  is  remarked  by  every  one  as  hav- 
ing a  countenance  remarkably  indicative  of 
amiability  and  sweetness  of  temper;  and 
his  face  is  but  the  mirror  in  which  his  mind 
is  truly  reflected.  There  have  been  no  in< 
stances  during  the  past  year  of  any  bad 
temper,  or  even  of  ill-will  to  any  one.  This 
is  somewhat  remarkable,  for  he  is  thrown 
much  in  contact  with  boys,  some  of  whom 
are  rude  and  ill  mannered ;  and  one  or  two 
who  are  so  mischievous  that  they  sometimes 
try  to  annoy  him  with  the  petty  tricks  of 
boyhood ;  but  he  is  always  as  calm  as  the 
sunshine. 


To  Bring  the  Dead  to  Life. — Intended  to 
be  Put  in  Every  Man's  Hat, — Immediately, 
as  the  body  is  removed  from  the  water*  press 
the  chest  suddenly  and  forcibly,  downward 
and  backward,  and  instantly  discontinue  the 
pressure.  R^eat  this  without  interrupiion, 
until  a  pair  of  common  bellows  can  be  pro- 
cured. When  obtained,  introduce  the  nozzle 
well  upon  the  base  of  the  tongue.  Surround 
the  mouth  with  a  lowel  or  handkerchief  and 
close  it.  Direct  a  bystander  to  press  firmly 
upon  the  projecting  part  of  the  neck  (called 
Adam's  apple),  and  use  the  bellows  actively. 
Then  press  upon  the  chest  to  expel  the  air 
from  the  lun^,  to  imitate  natural  breathing. 
Continue  this,  at  least  an  hour,  unless  signs 
of  natural  breathing  come  on. 

Wrap  the  body  in  blankets,  place  it  near  a 
fire»  and  do  everything  to  preserve  the  natu- 
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ral  wsnnth,  u  well  u  to  impati  mo  ariificiml 
heat,  if  possible.  Everyihing,  however,  U 
lecondaTf  to  iBfiatin^  ihe  lungs.  Send  for  a 
medical  maa  immediate! v. 

Avoid  all  frictions  until  respiiation  shall  be 
in  some  degree  restored. 

Vaibhtink  Mott,  Surgeon  Oeneral 

oT  the  American  Shipwreck  Society. 

JUVENILE  DEPARTMENT. 

BDWAKD  AVD  ffU  TBACIIER. 


Edward'i  teacher  eometimea  took  a  walk 
wilh  him  and  hia  companions,  and  aometimei 
told  them  Moiiea.  One  of  the  atotiea  he  tiked 
b«M  waa  abool  fljring  fiah. 

'•  The  fim  time  I  went  to  gea,"  said  he, 
"I  was  standing  on  the  deck  one  pleasant 
da7>and  lookingat  the  water,  wheal  thought 
I  saw  a  bird  jump  up  out  of  a  w«Te  and  tif 
awar  toma  dittance,  and  itien  drop  into  the 
ocean  again  and  dirappear.  I  could  hardly 
believe  my  eyes,  for  I  knew  birds  could  not 
lire  long  under  water,  and  I  naked  myselfi 
«an  I  poMiUy  hare  been  mistaken?  I  men- 
tioned it  to  the  captain,  and  he  said,  'Oh,  it 
wss  a  flying  fiah ;  did  you  never  see  a  flying 
fish  before  V 

"  I  had  baaid  of  them  and  read  of  tb«m  ; 
hut  now  I  found  t  had  not  a  clear  idea  of 
tbeir  appearance.  Soon  aller  I  saw  another, 
and  then  another ;  for  we  had  now  got  to  a 
part  of  the  ocean  wbeie  they  were  common 
at  that  leaMNi  trf  the  year.  The  nights  were 
warm,  and  they  often  flew  away  from  the 
ship,  as  if  they  were  afraid  of  It,  for  we  could 
tee  ihem  by  the  light  of  the  moon.  As  they 
were  wet,  th«  light  made  tham  shine  like 
nlrer.  But  it  is  said  they  are  afraid  of  dol- 
phins, and  not  of  ships — and  thai,  when  that 
raveoous  flsh  pnisues  Ihero,  they  lake  to  the 
air  to  avoid  them.  It  is  generally  believed, 
too,  by  the  MJlota,  that  the  dolphins  follow 
them  under  water,  and  always  cnich  them 
when  thty  fall.    Tbia  I  did  not  like  to  be- 


lieve, bec&Qse  it  is  not  pleMant  to  think  o^ 
and  nobody  I  have  ever  met  with  eoold  say 
he  had  ever  se«i  (se  of  them  &U  iota  tlM 
power  i^  its  pursuer. 

"  One  evening — I  shall  never  ferget — I  sat 
talking  with  a  friend,  sailing  with  a  brisk  and 
fair  wind.     It  seemed  aa  if  I  was  flying    • 
home.    Something  passed  over  onr  heads, 
bit  a  rope  and  fell.    Vp  jumped  my  compan- 
ion, and  ran  to  catch  it,  so  eagerly  that  he 
almost  fell  into  the  sea  on  the  other  aide. 
However,  he  caught  it,  and  it  was  the  largest    ' 
flying  fiah  I  bad  ever  seen.    I  hancUad  it  and    < 
looked  at  it  with  much   pleasure.    It  i 
about  twice  as  long  as  my  hand,  long,  si 
*  del  and  elegantly  formed,  like  a  peinh,  wilh 
two  wings  aa  long  as  itaelf,  and  two  ahorter   ; 
ones.    These  were  made  of  little  bones  or 
spines,  like  knitting  needles,  with  a  thin  sVin 
between  them ;  and  I  could  open   and  shut 
them  like  &na.    When  closed,  ihey  lay  tight    ' 
to  the  fish's  sides ;  ihey  were,  in  &ct,  only    i 
long  Sna,  probably  not  used  in  swimming,  and    ' 
fit  only  to  fly.    But  the  fish  camiot  go  fiir — 
not  more  than  two  or  three  hundred  feet. 

"After  this,  we  oAen  pieked  up  flying  fish  , 
dead  on  deck  in  the  morning,  and  b»d  tfanu  | 
cooked  for  breaklkai.  Their  flesh  is  white,  < 
ddicate,  and  very  well  flavored.  There  was  | 
a  sailor  on  board,  whom  I  knew  very  well; 
and  he  talted  and  dried  the  targe  flying  flA 
for  me,  so  that  I  brought  it  home  and  placed  i 
it  in  my  collection  of  cariosiiiea." 

MINE8AI.S.    Ns.  T— Lteeslsae. 

There  are  so  many  sorts  of  limestone, 
that  I  hardljr  know  what  to  say  about  it  ', 
first.     The  colors  are  very  various :  while,   \ 
black,  bluish,  gray,  yellowish,  reddish,  Ac. 
oflen  spotted,  clouded  or  streaked  with  dif- 
ferent colors  and  shades.     It  is  soft  enough    < 
'    to  be  scratched  with  a  pin,  and  of  course  < 
will  not  scratch  glass  not  strike  fire.     T 
Bomethnes    coarse-grained,   and   sometines   J 
fine }  and  commonly  forms  large  beds,  hills,   ] 
or  mountains,  in  countries  where  it  is  found. 
We  have  such  in  Vermont,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  &«. 

Wh«i  soft  it  is  called  chalk  ;  when  hard  J 
Mai  handsome,  marble;  when  left  in  cav  i 
ems  by  dro[^ing  water,  stalactites,  stalap  j 
mites,  alabaster,  &c. 

Uses. — Common  limestone  is  put  into  | 
kilns,  and  heated  to  n  white  hjeat,  aiid  leaves  < 
pure,  or  quick  lime,  for  masons  to  make   ' 
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mortar  with.  Marble  is  med  for  building 
elegant  houses,  making  columns,  statues, 
relievos,  and  Tctrious  ornaments.  The  finest 
old  buildings  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
are  of  marble.  Some  columns  and  statues 
1500  or  2000  years  old,  have  now  a  polish 
like  glass. 

Marble  looks  like  many  other  stones. 
The  best  way  to  distinguish  it  generally  is, 
by  putting  a  drop  of  oil  of  vitriol,  or  some 
other  strong  acid  on  it,  and  it  will  boil  up. 
This  is  because  about  half  of  it  is  made 
of  a  kind  of  air,  or  gas,  called  carbonic 
acid.  This  is  joined  with  lime,  and  makes 
a  hard  stone,  which  will  oftai  last"  for  cen- 
turies if  the  two  are  not  separated.  Ghreat 
heat  will  separate  them,  and  any  acid  strong- ' 
er  than  the  carbonic  will  take  away  the 
lime  from  it  Carbonic  when  pure  and 
alone  is  air  or  gas,  and  this  makes  the  bub- 
bling. 

The  marble  most  used  for  statues  is  pure 
white.  The  best  is  now  brought  from  Car- 
rara in  Italy.  The  Parian  marble,  used  by 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  was  from  the 
island  of  Paros,  in  the  Archipelago. 

Limestone  crystalizes  in  many  forms. 
The  difierent  sorts,  shapes  and  colors  of  this 
stone  make  a  great  show  in  every  cabinet  of 
minerals.  I  hope  my  young  readers  will 
be  able  to  get  some  good  specimens.  If  not, 
I  must  try  to  help  them. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

SpLENDm  Pbesent  to  an  Engineer. — One 
of  our  late  London  papers  mentions  the  pre- 
sentation of  a  costly  gift  to  the  celebrated  and 
scientific  railway  constructor,  Mr.  J.  E.  Bru- 
NEL,  the  engineer  to  the  Great  Western,  Bris- 
tol, £zeter,  Gloucester,  and  other  railways. 
The  presentation  took  place  at  a  magnificent 
entertainment  given  to  Mr.  Brunei,  in  testi- 
mony of  a  high  appreciation  of  his  important 
services.  The  present  is  described  as  fol* 
lows : 

<*  The  testimonial,  which  prior  to  the  en- 
tertainment was  exhibited  in  an  adjoining 
room,  is  of  very  beatiful  workmanship,  and 
consists  of  a  centre-piece  and  four  accompa- 
nying ornamental  dishes  for  fruit  or  flowers, 
with  six  salt  cellars,  all  of  silver  silt,  in  the 
<  style  of  Louis  XIV.  The  value  of  the  testi- 
monial is  upwards  of  2000  guineas,  and  the 
subscriptions  were  limited  to  the  sum  of  10 
guineas  from  each  subscriber.  The  oemre- 
piece  consists  of  a  magnificent  candelabrum, 
surmounted  by  a  beautifuliy  designed  group 
of  figures,  representing,  on  the  base  or  plinth 
rising  from  the  pediment  between  the  brack- 
ets, Science,  Genius,  and  Invention,  aiding 
Commerce ;  whilst  around  the  base  are  groups 
representing  the  four  Seasons.    Elaborately 


wrought  scrolls  sprin?  from  the  carved  sides, 
supporting  the  candelabra  for  containing 
twelve  lights,  measuring  34  inches  in  height. 
It  is  30  inches  square,  and  the  weight  of  it  is 
about  1500  ounces.  The  six  sail  cellars  are 
of  a  massive  and  highly- wrought  character, 
circular  in  form,  with  very  rich  feet,  compos- 
ed of  figures  riding  on  dolphins,  the  weight  of^ 
the  six  being  about  100  ounces.  ^ 

FOREIGN  IiANGUAGfiS« 


Tme  €9iaracten  of  Ferdinand  and  Igabdla, 

of  Spain. 

From  the  l^pamsk  *<  FHosoJSa  d«  H^irekma** 

[The  following  spirited   passage  may  be 
used  as  a  lesson  m  reading  Spanish,  by  pro- 
nouncing according  to  these  brief  directions : 
a,  like  a  in  father,        o,  like  o  in  no, 
it  like  e  in  me,  u,  Kke  oo  in  ukkni, 

e,  like  a  in  mate,  y,  like  e  in  me ; 

but  y,  when  it  begins  a  word,  should  be  pro- 
nounced as  in  English— j,  like  hard  A;  gu, 
like  hard  g,  &c.] 

Fernando  que  sin  letras  y  sin  espiritu  mar- 
oial  supo  ahogar  aauellas  y  exaltar  k  este ; 
tenaz  cuanto  profundo  en  sus  maquiaveiicoe 
planes,  irreligioso  adalid  de  la  fe  catolica, 

Serseguidor  atroz  sin  fanatisimo,  y  fautor 
espotico  de  la  independencia  del  clero :  Isa- 
bel versada  en  letras ;  halagAena  en  sus  pala- 
bras,  despiadada  en  sus  acciones ;  tan  aiable 
en  su  trato,  como  implacable  en  sus  vensan- 
zas;  aparentando  repugnancia  al  estableci- 
miento  de  la  inquisicion,  j  atizando  so-capa 
las  hogueras  en  que  perecieron  veinte  mil  lo- 
felices  victimas  durante  su  reinado ;  mas  ac- 
cesible  que  su  roarido,  no  menos  absoluta; 
irreprehensible  y  austera  en  sus  acciones  pri- 
vadas.  Bin  f6  en  la  conducta  publica;  zelosa 
de  las  comblezas  de  su  esposo,  soberana  in- 
dependiente  de  el  en  el  gobierno  de  sus  esta- 
dus :  reyes  dotados  ^mbos  de  altas  prendas 
con  feos  vicios  amancilladas;  y  que  unos  y 
otras  en  sumo  menoscabo  de  la  nacion  redun* 
d&ron,  por  la  antipaiia  k  los  foeros  v  derechos 
del  pueblo  y  la  insaciable  sed  de  oespotismo 
que  k  entrambos  por  igual  los  caracterizaban. 

The  Bracelets  of  Queen  Victoria. — On 
festivals  and  gala  days,  the  delicate  arm  oi 
the  Queen  of  England  will  be  seen  adorned 
with  a  bracelet  that  mav  well  be  considered 
as  one  of  the  most  signincant  mementos  that 
the  radiant  partakers  of  royal  enjoyments  and 
princely  splendor  can  behold.  This  *' bijou" 
of  the  most  tasty  finish  is  made  of  the  purest 
ffold,  and  enlightened  by  four  of  the  rarest 
diamonds,  which  seem  to  dispute  each  other's 
beauty  and  delicacy.  But  their  greatest  in- 
terest they  derive  from  their  owners,  in  whose 
possession  they  were  in  other  times. 

The  largest  of  these  diamonds  belonged  to 
the  Princess  Charlotte  Augusta^  of  Wales, 
who  will  ever  be  remembered  by  the  British 
people  for  her  womanly  virmes  and  amiable 
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qualities.  The  second  and  tkiid  of  these 
gems  once  belon^fed  to  the  unfortunate  Queen 
Marie  AntoineiU^  of  France^  The  fourth, 
and  most  splendid  of  the  whole,  shone  at  one 
time  from  the  forehead  of  a  mis-educated  and 
unhappy  dupe  of  Rome,  who  shared  similar 
misfortunes  with  the  former — it  was  the  pro- 
perty of  Idary  Stnarty  Queen  of  Scots ;  and 
then  to  a  King  whose  power  ended  with  the 
fall  of  his  roral  brother,  Joseph  Napoleon* 
One  may  well  question  whether  ever  a  wo* 
man's  arm  was  encircled  by  a  ring  so  potent, 
of  emblems  so  grare,  and  souvenirs  so  full  of 
meaning.— 'Lonif on  TimeSt  altered, 

Cbrsttaiv  CotmAGE. — ^When  Valens,  the 
emperor,  sent  messengers  to  win  Eusebius  to 
heresy,  hj  fair  words  and  large  promises,  he 
answerea,  "  Alas,  sir !  these  speeches  are  fit 
to  catch  little  children.**  When  the  emperor 
threatened  to  confiscate  his  goods,  to  torment, 
to  bands,  to  kill  him,  he  answered,  <*He 
needs  not  fear  confiscation  who  has  nothing 
to  lose;  nor  banishment,  to  whom  heaven 
alone  is  his  country  ;  nor  torments,  when  his 
body  will  be  destroyed  at  one  blow;  nor 
death,  which  is  the  only  way  to  set  him  at 
libertv  from  sin  and  sorrow." 

"  Ail  things  work  together  for  good  to  them 
that  lore  God." 

Baeeipta. 

Er^m  <'  JBvtrf  Ididy't  Book,^^  a  littU  volume  JuH  pub* 
iuked  dy  a  Lady  of  New  York. 

Pound  Cake, — One  pound  of  flour;  one 
pound  of  sugar;  one  pound  of  butter;  and 
eight  eggs:  one  teaspoonful  of  essence  of 
lemon,  or  rose  water,  and  half  a  nutmeg. 

Beat  the  butter  to  a  cream ;  beat  the  yolks 
and  sugar  together ;  then  add  them,  with  the 
flour,  to  the  butter;  and,  lastly,  add  the 
whites  of  the  eggs,  beaten  to  a  high  froth. 
Continue  beating  the  mixture  until  the  oven 
is  ready ;  line  some  round  or  square  tin  pans 
with  buttered  paper ;  put  in  the  mixture  an 
inch  and  a  half  deep,  and  bake  in  a  quick 
oven.  If  the  pans  are  square,  cut  the  cake 
in  small  squares,  when  cold. 

Rich  Small  CaAtf.— Three  effgs ;  three  ta- 
ble-spoonfuls  of  butter ;  ditto  of  sugar ;  three 
cups  of  flour;  one  teaspoonful  of  lemon,  and 
half  a  nutmeg:  work  these  together,  roll  it 
thin,  cut  it  in  small  cakes,  and  oake. 
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Lowell. — This  town  is  acquiring  great 
character  and  celebrity.  It  was  commenced 
in  1822,  and  contains  over  25,000  inhabitants, 
has  35  mills,  mostly  manufacturing  cotton 
cloth,  runs  204,000spindles,  over  6000  looms, 
employiiur  near  7€00  females,  2500  males, 
making  1,500,000  yards  of  cloth  per  week, 
consuming  1175  bales  of  cotton  per  week,  and 
employing  a  capital  of  $11,000.  The  average 
wages  of  females  is  $1.75  per  week,  clear  of 
board.  Amount  of  wages  per  month,  $138,000. 
Bes'des  the  factories  belonging  to  the  manu- 
ftcturing  corporations,  there  are  manufacto- 
ries of  powder,  flannel,   blankets,   batting, 


Eaper,  cards,  whips.  &c.  employing  about  550 
ands  and  a  capital  of  $600,000.— j&a«^.  pap. 

Kitehen  of  the  new  Conservative  Club,  St, 
Jameses  S^-^Although  this  departmeot  is  of 

froit  extent,  and  facilities  for  cooking  every 
elicACf  are  at  hand,  only  one  steam  boiler  is 
provided,  which  likewise  furnishes  the  vast 
establishment  with  hot  water,  supplying  baths 
and  washing  rooms,  warming  the  various 
apartments^  airing  the  linen,  and  removing  all 
chill  from  the  various  china  and  crockery  cup- 
boards. The  jack  is  so  constructed)  that  the 
largest  joints  may  be  attached  and  moved  by 
the  feeblest  person  ;  and  moreover  it  is  so  ar^ 
ranged,  that  the  juices  of  the  various  meats 
are  Kept  quite  distinct.  An  immense  heat  is 
^ven  out  from  an  enormous  range,  and  this 
from  a  fire  of  but  five  inches  in  depth,  and  ap- 
paratus of  a  novel  kiod,  at  the  same  time 
serves  for  both  boiling  and  baking.  The 
whole  of  this  extensive  kitdiea  is  kept 
peifectly  cool  and  well  ventilated,  and  the 
house  free  from  smell,  by  a  self-acting  appa- 
ratus, an  adaptation  of  the  Archimeaean 
screw ;  and  the  smoking  rooms  are  likewise 
ventilated  by  the  same  process,  and  this  is  all 
effected  without  anv  extra  fire  or  machinery 
whatever.  The  whole  of  these  arrangeme- 
ments  have  been  entrusted  to  the  Messrs. 
Jeakes,  of  Great  Russell  street,  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  M.  Hure,  the  well  known 
chef  de  cuisine, — Selected. 

No  one  imagined  that  there  was  any  circu- 
lation of  the  blood,  till  Harvey  demonstrated 
that  the  same  blood  which  the  veins  broti^ht 
to  the  heart,  the  arteries  immediately  earned 
away  again  yrom  ft.  Harvey  died  at  Hamp- 
stead,  in  Essex,  on  the  2d  of  June,  1658,  m 
the  81st  year  of  his  age. — Selected. 

Railroad  to  Canada. — The  Legislature  of 
Maine  lately  chartered  a  company  to  build  a 
railroad  between  Portland  anc  Montreal.  A 
conference  between  the  Canadian  Board  of 
Trade  and  the  representatives  of  the  Portland 
Company  has  resulted  in  the  final  selection  of 
that  route,  provided  the  Provincial  Parliament 
and  the  Queen  in  council  approve.  Boston 
want^  the  road  to  nm  through  Massachu- 
setts.   

Eugene  Sue,  the  author  of  the  "  Wander- 
ing Jew,**  is  in  such  constant  fear  of  being 
poisoned^by  the  Jesuits — those  political  and  re- 
ligious enemies,  whom  he  has  exposed  in  his 
works — ^that  he  has  two  Newfoundland  do^s, 
who  first  taste  every  portion  of  his  food.  He 
relies  upon  their  instmct  to  rc^t  what  may 
be  deleterious. 

Honest  Iniopendencb. —  How  different  a 
world  this  would  be,  if  all  its  inhabitants 
could  say,  with  Shakspear's  Shepherd,  "  Sir, 
I  am  a  true  laborer ;  I  earn  that  I  get;  get 
that  I  wear;  owe  no  man  hate;  envy  no 
man's  happiness;  glad  of  other  men's  good  ; 
content  with  my  farm. 
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Ohildreii  Oome  to  Pra  jon'* 


«  O  coaeiet.w  worship  and  boW  down :  let  us  kneel 

before  our  Maker.'' 

Come  to  th€  place  of  prayer  I 
Parents  and  childreB,  eotne  and  knee)  before 
Your  God,  and  with  united  hearts  adore      « 

Him  whoM  alone  your  life  and  being  are. 

Come  to  the  place  of  prayer ! 
Ye  band  of  loving  hearts ;  O  come  and  raise, 
With  one  eonsenti  the  grateful  song  of  praise, 

To  him  who  blessed  you  with  a  lot  so  fair ! 

Come  in  the  morning  hour ! 
Whohath  raised  you  from  the  dream  of  night  ? 
Whose  band  haih  poured  around  the  cheer- 
ing light  ?    , 
Come  and  adore  that  kind  and  heavenly 
power! 

Come  at  the  close  of  day  1 
Ere  wearied  nature  sinks  in  gentle  rest ; 
Come,  and  let  vour  sins  be  here  confessed ; 

Come,  and  for  his  protecting  mercy  pray. 

Has  8orrow*s  withering  blight 
Your  dearest  hopes  in  desolation  laid. 
And  the  once  cheerful  home  in  gloom  arrayed  ? 

Yet  pray,  for  He  can  turn  the  gloom  to 
light. 

Has  sickness  entered  in 
Your  peaceful  mansion  ?   Then  let  prayer  aa- 

cend 
On  wings  of  faith,  to  that  all-gracious  Friend, 

Who  came  to  heal  the  bitter  pains  of  sin. 

Come  to  the  place  of  prayer  ! 
At  morn,  at  night—in  gladness  or  in  ffrief— 
Surround  the  throne  of  grace ;  there  seek  relief. 

Or  pay.  your  free  and  grateful  homage 
there. 

So  in  the  world  above 
Parents  and  children  all  may  meet  at  last. 
When  this  your  weary  pilgrimage  is  past, 

To  mingle  still  tlieir  joyful  notes  of  love. 

Union  Annual. 


Xiinea 
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Written  by  a  native  of  ScotlaDd,  who  had  spent  tbirtv 
>e'ir8  ill  America,  aud  th<fn  rt turned  to  the  place  of 
h  s  birth. 

When  silent  lime,  with  lightly  foot, 

Had  trod  on  thirty  years. 
My  native  land  I  sought  again. 

With  mony  hopes  and  fears. 
Wha]  kens,  tliought  I,  if  friends  I  left 

Will  aye  continue  mine. 
Or  ttia  I  e'er  again  shall  meet 

The  joys  I  left  lang  syne. 

As  I  drew  near  the  antivnt  pile. 

My  heart  beat  all  the  way, 
Ilk  place  I  passed  seemed  yet  to  speak 


Of  some  dear  former  day— > 
Those  days  that  followed  me  a&r. 

Those  happy  days  of  mine. 
Which  made  me  think  the  joys  at  hand 

Were  naething  to  lang  synci 

I  ran  to  ilka  weel-ke^ned  place* 

In  hopes  to  find  friends  there — 
T  saw  where  mony  a  one  had  sate 

And  hung  o'er  mony  a  chair, 
Till  soft  remembrance  threw  a  yell 

Across  these  e'en  of  mine ; 
I  shut  the  door,  and  subbed  aloud. 

To  think  on  auld  lang  syne. 

To  win  me  from  these  waefu*  thoug^kts, 

They  took  me  to  the  townf 
Where  soon  in  ilka  weel-ken'd  face, 

I  miss'd  the  youthfu'  bloom. 
At  balls  they  pointed  to  a  nymph. 

Whom  all  declared  divhie, 
But  sure,  her  mother's  blushing  &ce 

Was  fairer  far  lang  ayne. 

In  vain  I  sought,  in  music's  sottul. 

To  find  that  masnet  art. 
Which  oft,  in  Scouand's  antient  lays. 

Has  thrilled  thru'  a'  my  heart. 
The  song  had  mony  an  artfu'  tuni. 

My  ear  confessed  'twas  fine. 
But  ipissed  the  simple  melody 

I  listened  to  lang  syne. 

Ye  crones  and  comrades  of  my  yoath, 

Forgi'e  an  auld  man's  speen, 
Wha\  midst    the  gayest   scenes,  now 
mourns 

The  days  he  once  has  seen. 
When  time  is  past  and  seasons  fled. 

Your  hearts  may  feci  like  mine ; 
And  aye  the  sang  w.ill  roaist  delight,' 

That  minds  you  o'  lang  syne. 

Old  newspaper. 


Good  manners  are  the  blossoms  of  j(>ood 
sense — and,  it  may  be  added,  of  good  feelmga, 
too. — Locke* 
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PCOATIirC   CmiRCH   FOIl 

Tas  Young  Men's  Church  Missionary 
Sociely  of  New  York,  whose  Boarrf  of 
Miinagera  was  composed  of  fifiy  zealous 
laborers,  from  out  of  every  Episcopal  con- 
gregaiioQ  in  ihe  cily,  deiermined,  aboul  two 
yeara  since,  to  conccDlrate  iheir  efforts  on 
tta  roligioua  improvement  of  seamen,  as    '. 


BBAHBir.   NEW  TOHK. 

one  most  calculated  to  produce  speedy  and 
certain  benefits.     They  aoootdiMly  ap. 
pojnled  the  Rev.  C.  C.  Parker,  lhe>reww 
able,  faithful,  zealous  and  eloqasnl  Caiap.    i 
lam  of  the  Floating  Church,  tbeir  misaioi.    I 
ary  to  seamen,  and  hired  temporarily  for   ( 
his  use— until  other  accommodations  oould    ! 
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be  proTided-^  roon  on  9outh-s[reet,  near 
the  prosent  loQatiqn  of  th«  ^Church,  where 
Episcopal  services  were  commenced  the 
19th  of  July  1833.  Seeing  Ihe  success  o[ 
t)is  labors,  in  a  few  months  after,  they  19 
solved  to  build  a  Ploaiiog  ChunJh.  The 
bMUtifuI  edifioe,  a  representation' of  which 
wa  this  day  present  in  our  paper  for  the 
benefit  espeoially  of  our  distant  readers,  is 
tlie  one  which  they  completed.  There  is 
no  building  in  the  city  of  New  York  otore 
more  likely  to  excite  the  interest  and  awa- 
ken the  gratitude  of  the  Christian  heart 
than  Ihe  Floating  Church  of  our  Savior  for 
Seamen.  It  is  a  beautiful  golhic  edifice, 
seventy-six  by  ihirty-six  feet,  wiih  turrets, 
a  spire,  buttresses,  and  a  'b?ll ;   all  creeled 


oa  a  deck  placed  over  tw«  boats  of  eighty 
-loos  .each,  teo  feet  wide,  and  seventy  feet 
long.  These  boats  arc  placed  ten  feet* 
apart,  and  are  attached  to  each  other  by 
large  ttmhers.  This  albwa  a  sufficient 
space  for  a  broad  foundation,  I0  prevent 
careening  when  the  cnngregalion  might 
happen  to  be  tmequally  dittribuied  on 
either  side.  The  guards  and  raiting  ex- 
tend three  feet  beyond  the  building  on  alt 
sides.  The  apex  of  the  roof  is  twenly- 
eighty-eight  feet  high — the  spire  seventy 
feet  to  Ihe  top  of  the  nngstaff— the  walls 
the  eaves  eleven  feet,  and  the  interior  co 
sists  of  an  area  sufficient  to  seat  nearly  six  | 
hundred  persons.  ' 

The  iorm  of  (he  interior  of  the  roof  is    ! 


mrmtiOB  view  of  the  floatuto  church  of  our  saviour,  for 


that  of  a  broad,  crushed  arch,  which,  to- 
gether with  the  side  walls,  is  oeiled  with 
matched  cypress  boards,  so  closely  put  to- 
gether as,  when  painted,  to  seem  like  plii^. 
lerins-  "^he  outside  is  covered  with  cedv 
tMwrds,  matched  together,  painted  of  a  dark 
stone  color,  and  sanded.  The  interior  has 
been  painted  in  distemper,  by  two  ingenious 
artists  of  this  oily,  whose  imitations  of  a 
groined  oeiliog,  golhic  mouldings,  and  of 
recesses,  which  iheir  skill  in  perspective 
has  sunk  apparently  deep  into  the  walls, 
actually  deceive  tbo  most  pfRctlsed  eye^ 
Many  speotators  have  insisted  that  they 
were  not  looking  on  a  plain  surface,  and 
much  miecalculated  the  real  length  of  the 
buildiog  In  consequence  of  the  success  of 
this  deception.  \ 

It  is  moored  in  the  East  River,  at  the 
fbot  of  PIke-sti«et,  a  few  feet  from  the  slip. 


securely  protected  from  the  influence  of  1 
iho  tides,  the  currents,  Ihe  ice,  and  the  sur- 
rounding shipping,  by  large  boonu  extend- 
ing in  connection  about  it ;  and  is  entered 
by  a  wide  platform,  guarded  00  the  sides, 
and  lowered  down  so  as  to  extend  to  the 
"  landing  at  the  time  of  public  service.  This 
is  helQ  twice  every  Sunday.  On  Booday 
mommga,  from  one  hundred  and  fifly  to 
two  huudied  floaiueu,  with  as  many  more 
persons  of  their  families,  or  individuals  in- 
terested in  them,  are  regularly  assembled— 
and  with  them  ue  often  mingled  persons  of 
both  Sfxes,  of  ihe  most  respectable  classes, 
fcom  the  cily  congregations,  pleased  \yiih  an 
opportunity  of  worshipping  with  ihc  sons  of 
the  ocean.  Three  or  four  hundred  pmyer 
books,  all  of  (he  same  edition,  arcdistribmed 
among  the  slips ;  and  (he  Chaplain,  be- 
cause the  congrcgntion  is  hirgoly  comiwstd 
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of  seamen  who  have  not  constaady  enjoyed 
the  worship  of  our  liturgy,  gives  out  the 
page  at  every  change.     This  enables  all  in- 
stantly  to  follow  in  the  solemn  and  afiectinff 
prayers  and  praises  to  Almighty  God,  ana 
invariably  engages  the  attention.     In  con- 
sequence, every  seaman  takes  a  book,  an4 
the  respoiises  are  read  with  a  decorum  and 
solemnity  which  show  that  the  mind  and 
heart  are  interested.     There  is  a  fine-toned 
organ  to  lead  them  in  the  performance  of  the 
chants,  and  in  singing  in  tne  Church  service^ 
The  perfect  attention  and  propriety  of  be- 
havior, and  the  devout  appearance  of  the. 
assemblage — (and  from  the  short  time  sail- 
ors are  on  shore,  usually  not  more  than  three 
weeks,  it  changes  every  Sunday,)  — ^have 
often  been  remarked. 

One  of  the  most  afTecting  circumstances 
in  the  course  of  the  services,  is  the  leedrag 
of  the  notes  of  sailors  bound  to  sea,  asking 
the  prayers  of  the  congregation  present^ 
that  God  wouH  be  pleased  to  preserve  them 
amid  the  dangers  of  the  deep ;  of  sailors, 
who  have  just  come  on  shore,  desiring  to  re- 
turn dianks  to  Almighty  God.  in  his  house, 
for  preservation  ia  the  perils  through  which 
they  have  passed ;  and  also  occasionally  of 
one,  who,  having  been  in  the  hospiia),  and 
recovered  from  sickness,  and  just  discharged, 
comes  into  God's  sanctuary  to  return  the 
thanks  of  a  grateful  heart,  for  his  metcy  hi 
restoring  him  to  health.     The  last  Saturday 
evening,  December    14,    1844,)  sa^ft    the 
Chaplam  in  a  late  communication,)  nineteen 
men,  the  ersw  of  the  ship  AlabamiaB,  which 
had  sunk  in  a  gale,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  from   the  Capes  of  the  Delaware, 
were  picked  up  in  a  state  of  almost  entire 
insensibility,  in  two  open  boats,  and  landed 
at  the  port  of  New  York.     On  the  next  day, 
Sunday,  some  of  them,  were  at  the  Floating 
Ghurca,  to  return  thanks  to  Almighty  God 
Jbr  the  miraealous  preservation  of  their 
KvcB.-    They,  as  well  as  the  crew  of  the 
ship  Atalania,  by  which  they  had  been  res- 
cued, were  at  the  Chapel  before  sailing  on 
the  voyage  just  completed,  and  asked  for  the 
;  prayers  of  the  congregation,  that  God  would 
meserve  them  from  the  dangeis  of  the  deep. 
How  plainly  were  those  prayers  answered 
in  mercy  I     Several  cents,  covered  ^vith  a 
crust  of  green  rust,  from  salt  \yater,  were 
found,  after  service,  in  the  contribution  box 
at  the  door.     They  were  from  the  pockets 
of  these  poor   shjp-wrecked    sailors,  who 
knded  with  only  these  fow  pennies,  and  the 
clothes  they  liad  on  their  backs,  and  whose 
last  mite  was  in  gratitude  here  given  to  God's 


Sailprs  are  sometimes  seen  there  who 
have  just  been  delivered  from  shipwreck-— 
perhaps. picked  up  at  sea  in  an  open  boat, 
After  days  and  nights  of  exposure  to  cold 
and  wet,  starvation  and  danger  and  death-*- 
landed,  only  a  few  hours  before,  by  some 
friflndiy  captain  on  our  shores,  and  with 
ehoaked  articulation,  relating  to  the  chaplain 
God's  mercy  towards  them,  and  remind- 
ing him  that  the  prayers  of  the  congrega- 
tion they  had  asked  for  before  sailing,  when 
last  in  that  house,  hsd  been  heard  on  their 


>• 


sernce. 


But  it  is  asked,  why  separate  this  interest- 
ing class  oi  men  from  the  rest  of  our  con- 
gregations? 

The  sailor,  seldom  on  shore,  with  all  his 
xecklessoess,  has  some  pride.  His  best  suit 
ef  clothes  is  not  always  a  good  one.  If  in 
an  efegant  church,  whh  cushioned  pews,  end 
a  well-dcessed,  fashicMaable  coogr^ation,  he 
does  not  like  to  be  an  object  of  special  ob- 
servation. At  any  rate,  he  does  not  feel  at 
home  there.  He  feels  so,  only  with  bis 
shipmates.  In  a  Floating  Ghoich,  he 
knows  he  has  a  home.  It  was  intended,,  be 
is  sure,  particularly  for  his  benefit  If  Umd^ 
peapU  are  there,  ihev  are  the  strangers,  not 
he.  If  they  dislike  his  baize  shirt,  he  knows 
he  does  not  intrude  it  upon  them.  He  feeb, 
however,  anything  but  dissatisfied  when  he 
sees  that  they  come  to  sit  and  kneel  besUe 
him  in  God's  house,  wilh  the  expectation  of 
finding  hioa  there,  knowing  that  in  his  anx- 
iety to  keep  the  Sabbath  in  the  Lord's  sano- 
toary,  he  wiU  slip  away,  by  peimissioA,  from 
the  dutioB  of  his  vessel,  for  an  hoar  or  two, 
not  waiting  to  change  his  workmff  dress. 
.  The  list  of  roarme  disasters  of  the  the  last 
eight  years,  vrhkh.  we  here  insert  below, 
shows  how  often  he  is  .exposed  to  death. 
There  are  nearly  150,000  seamen  who  sail 
from  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  aiul 
290,000  from  those  of  England.  There 
have  been  yearly,  from  5  to  800  lives  lost 
from  this  country  alone,  and  2000  from 
Elngland.  In  the  coonty  of  Barnstable,  in 
Massachusetts,  three  years  since,  there  were 
914  widows  of  seamen  living. 

But  the  question  has  been  asked, "  who  is 
the  sailor  T  In  most  cases  he  is  a  youth  of 
active  Spirit ;  impatient  of  the  restraints  and 
quiet  of  the  paternal  roof,  and  restless  to 

?uit  it  for  a  life  of  adventure  on  the  deep, 
le  roams  from  island  to  island,  and  from 
continent  to  continent  over  the  globe,  soon 
overcome  by  temptations  and  revelling  in 
the  freedom  of  crime.  In  port,  until  lately, 
he  has  been  almost  universally  steeped  m 
vice,  staggering  and  rolling  in  our  great 
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commercial  thoroughferes.      Living  in  in- 
temperance and  lic«t!0«sne88,  ke  is  often 
unseen  and  unheard  of  by  those  who  have 
long  wept  and  waited  in  agony  for  his  re- 
turn.    He  is  the  victim  of  all  the  poisonous 
temptations  that  lie  in  his  path,  and  on 
coming  on  shore  is  stripp^i  of  his  hard- 
earned  wages,  the  fruit  of  long  toils  and 
dangers  on  the  deep,  often  in  fewer  hours 
than  he  had  spent  months  in  gathering  them. 
But  an  angel  from  heaven  now  meets  him. 
It  is  religion  taking  hnn  from  the  paths  of 
hell.     He  sees  unfurled  a  signal  which 
wakes  in  his  soul  the  memory  of  a  mother** 
teachings — the  recollections  of  the  parental 
roof,  the  pure  and  holy  occupations  of  his 
childhood*s  Sabbath  days.      Ashamed    or 
diffident,  he  thinks  not  of  entering  the  sanc- 
tuary of  God,  until  invited  by  this  signal— 
the  Bethel  flag.     It  is  unfurled  expressly  to 
attract  his  attention.     It  tells  him  his  ship- 
mates are  there  assembled.     His  heart  can- 
not escape  the  appeal.     Hesitatingly,  from 
his  past  habits  of  irreligion,  he  obeys.     The 
bible  is  read  in  his  ears.    The  gospel  is 
preached  to  his  soul.     Religious  tracts  are 
given  to  him  which  he  puts  away  in  his 
,   ehest,  and,  in  his  next  voyage,  he  sits  under 
Ihe  long  boat  in  the  shade,  in  his  leisure 
!    hours,  while  his  stately  ship  is  ploughing 
her  long  smooth  furrow  in  the  deep,  and 
reads,  and  resolves,  and  mentally  prays  that 
he  may  be  enabled  to  turn  back  from  his 
wicked  courses,  and  find  meicy  with  GJod. 
He  seeks  a  temperance  boarding-house  when 
he  comes  next  on  shore — he  finds  there  the 
infiuences  needed  to  sustain  him  in  his  holy 
resolutions,  and  vrakened  to  a  new  existence 
by  that  patient  benevolent  Spirit  who  long 
has  stood  at  the  door  of  his  heart  and  knock- 
ed, he  becomes  a  converted  man.    He  now 
retnms  to  eladden  hearts  which  have  long 
been  bleedmg  and  weeping  over  his  ruin. 
The  son  that  was  dead  is  alive  again— he 

that  was  loflt  is  found  * 

Protestant  Churchman* 


\ 


*  As  oae  of  the  consequences  of  the  late 
improvement  in  the  condition  and  habits  of 
seamen,  the  great  diminution  in  the  loss  of 
lives  and  the  decrease  of  the  number  of 
wrecks  on  pur  coast  caimot  but  be  observed. 
The  Temperance  Society  and  Temperance 
boardinfi;^houses  have  done  much  to  create 
this  difference. 

y^an,    VnsHt  loH  on  our  ooasi.       No.  lives  4Mf. 

1836,  81«  826 

1837,  490  1296 
,  1838,                    427  756 

1839^  442  537 

1840,  521  643 

1841,  364  636 


FOREIGN  TRAVCXS. 

Greece  in  1844 ;  or,  a  Greek's  Return  t^  his 
Native  Land — a  narrative,  edited  by  Th£0- 
poa£  PwioHT,  Jr. 

Ghaptbb:  Y. 
Increase  of  knowledge  among  the  Greeks. — 
Gbang^  of  opinions  and  practices  among  der- 
rv  and  people.— Priming  oflBices.— Books. — 
Kimbas's  Grammar.—"  Gunaikocrateia." 

From  what  I  saw  and  heard  among  my 
countrymen,  I  felt  convinced  that  an  impor- 
tant change  had  taken  place  in  their  opinions 
and  practices,  on  some  noints  connected  with 
religion.    The  people  have  been  extendmg 
their  knowledge,  and  the  desire  for  improre* 
ment  has  not  been  confined  to  the  things  of 
this  workL     I  frequently  attended  chuich. 
and  heard  conversation  on  reliffious  snligects^ 
on  several  occasions.    It  should  be  borne  in    j, 
mind  that  the  Greek  church  have  never  Mine-    } 
tioned  image  worship,  or  the  erection  of  ima- 
ges in  places  of  worship.    They,  however, 
appcore  of  die  use  of  pictures,  which  are 
doubtless  regarded  by  some  with  idolatry,  and 
formerly  were  by  more.    They  are  evidently 
falling  mto  disuse ;  for  I  observed  but  ui« 
picture  in  most  of  the  churches,  and  that  was 
scarcely  noticed  by  the  majority  of  the  people. 
On  entering,  many,  it  is  true,  crossed  them- 
selves and  looked  towards  the  picture ;  but, 
as  that  was  hung  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
buikUttg,  it  seraaed  to  me  that  the  ezpressioB 
oi  respect  thus  manifested  was  the  effect  of 
habit,  and  not  directed  so  much  towards  the 
picture  as  towards  the  consecrated  plsuce. 
The  sight  of  persons  prostrated  oi  praying 
before  pictures  is  very  rare,  compared  with 
the  days  of  my  childhood. 

Many  of  the  clergy,  I  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve, are  very  favorable  to  this  change,  end 
their  examples,  as  well  as  their  instniotioB8» 
have  effect ;  but  the  increase  of  the  use  of  the 
Scriptures,  it  may  reasonably  be  concluded* 
has  the  greatest  influence.    Happily  the  free 
use  of  the  Bible  has  never  been  forbidden 
to  the  Greeks.    No  obstacle  has  been  in  the 
way  of  its  circidation  among  all  classes.    It 
h  probable  that  the  Scriptures  have  had  more 
innnence  on  the  character  aad  langaa{(eof 
the  modern  Greeks  than  many  Amencans 
suppose,  although  they  ev^r  have  beea  leas 
ffenerally  read  and  studied  than  they  should 
have  been.    I  found  them  in  several  private 
houses,  and  heard  them  generally  read  in  the 
churches ;  but  in  former  years  the  same  facts 
I  wimessed  myself,  to  a  more  limited  extent. 
When  I  was  a  child,  we  had  always  a  Gteek 
Bible  in  our  house,  and  it  was  my  father's 
invariable  practice  to  read  some  passages  in  it 

1842,  380         6^ 

1843,  304         642 

1844,  203  105 
Twenty  vessels  are  missing,  whose  melan- 
choly fate  is  still  to  be  told.  The  lives  lost 
in  these,  with  those  in  the  ship  England  and 
the  ship  United  States,  will  increase  the  las&t 
record  to  perhaps  nearly  300  lives. 
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at  family  vorehfp.  The  children  were  oft^ 
requires  to  repeat  them  after  him ;  and,  when 
we  were  able,  we  sometimes  repeated  more 
from  memory.  This  was  espedally  the  ftict 
with  three  of  the  Psalms,  which  were  rerjr 
often  chosen  for  the  purpose. 

I  felt  some  cnriosity  to  ftee  the  state  of  the 
press  in  the  (^p^tal  of  Greece,  as  that  mnst 
be  of  eonrse  intimately  connected  With  the 
state  of  society  and  the  prospects  of  the  eomi- 
try.  I  fbnnd  six  printing-offices,  but  most  of 
them  had  atmost  suspended  operations,  ift 
cxmsequenee  of  the  unsettled  state  of  the  pub* 
lie  aiairs.  The  people  were  so  mudi  en*- 
gmaaed  with  the  |nroceedins^  of  the  Congrest, 
and  80  aaxioas  to  see  things  fixed  on  a  good 
aad  permanent  basis,  that  they  had  little  dia- 
posiooi  to  read  of  anything  else,  or  to  por- 
ellase  books. 

I  TisHed  several  of  the  printing-offices,  Ad 
fomd  only  three  or  four  comporitors  employed 
HI  any  of  them  at  that  time,  except  tnat  of 
the  principal  newspaper — the  Ephemeris  An^ 
axartetos,  or  National  Gazette— which  has 
been  eonrinued  twelre  years  or  more.  It  is  a 
^heet  of  the  size  of  a  small  American  country 
newspaper  of  the  present  day — ^that  is,  about 
as  large  as  a  New  York  dail^  paper  forty 
years  ago.  It  is  printed  chiefly  in  Greek,  but 
fiartly  in  French,  which  is  one  of  the  indica- 
tions of  the  baelrwardness  of  most  foreigners 
in  leamtno  our  lans^uage  for  familiar  use — of 
the  conceit  of  the  Prench,  who  despise  every 
tongue  but  their  own — and  of  the  foolish  fash- 
ion, so  extensively  prevalent  among  people  of 
other  nations,  to  over-estimate  that  flippant 
dialect  of  the  Roman.  With  fewer  eom^ 
manding  positions  on  the  globe  than  the  £ng^ 
iish,  and  with  a  literature  in  some  funda- 
mental points  far  less  substantial,  French  is 
preferred  bv  the  mass  oi  foreign  ttarelleiv  in 
Greece,  ana  even  of  residents  in  that  eooBtry» 
to  the  native  tongue.  They  seem  netrer  te 
think  it  may  be  an  advantage  to  them  to  coi^ 
Terse  with  the  people,  to  read  the  literatoie 
of  antiquity'  in  company  with  the  descendants 
of  its  authors,  or  to  speak  their  langoatfe 
while  they  tread  among  their  ashes.  iU- 
thoogh  a  large  proponion  of  them  have  spent 
venra  in  the  study  of  ancient  Greek  as  a  dead 
iangnage,  whieh  is  made  a  leading  branch  of 
education  in  the  universities  of  Europe  and 
America,  they  feel  no  interest  in  its  Uving 
rdliea»  Some,  and  the  most  ignorant  of  them, 
an  forward  to  pronounce  it  a  mere  coonter^ 
feit,  and  no  legitimate  offspring  of  the  toncne 
of  Homer  and  Xenophon,  although  the  few 
who  have  taken  (he  pains  to  compare  the 
two,  after  actually  learning  both,  bear  uniform 
and  powerful  testimony  to  their  identity,  «id 
their  many  and  interesting  connections.  la 
short,  in  Greece  I  found,  to  a  great  extent, 
the  same  prejudices  and  practices  on  this  sub- 
ject as  in  America.  Many  persons  claim  to 
pronounce  jugdment,  without  appeal,  against 
the  modem  Greek.  On  what  ground  ?  From 
their  acquaintance  with  the  ancient  and  their 
ignorance  of  this* 


But  I  digressed  from  the  printing-offices  of 
Athens,  and  was  going  to  add,  that  the  prin- 
cipal one  is  that  of  a  native,  who  is  callea  the 
Greek  Didot  His  establishment,  as  may  be 
presumed,  is  vastly  inferior  to  that  of  the 
great  Parisian  typographer ;  but  his  skill  is 
respectable,  and  his  works  reputable.  In  t|ie 
infancr  of  the  country,  and  under  all  the  im- 
favorable  influences  which  Greece  has  had 
to  suffer,  arising  both  before  and  since  the 
accomplishment  of  her  freedom,  it  would  be 
unreasonable  to  expect  a  state  of  this  art  at 
all  to  be  compared  with  that  which  is  found 
in  an  American  capitaL  There  are  no  steam 
presses,  nor  indeed  machine  presses,  of  any 
kind :  nothing  more  advanced  than  the  Ram- 
age  press,  which  I  Ibund  standing,  and  in 
some  cases  working,  in  all  the  offices.  The 
composkwn  lnking«ttdler  was  however  there, 
and  in  general  nse,  though  in  its  sinq[ilest 
form,  viz.  by  hand.  The  printers  employed 
Were  most  of  them  Greeks,  some  of  whom 
had  served^their  apprenticeship  in  other  coun- 
tries, and  expessed  a  mtifieation  in  being 
able  to  contribute  to  the  promotion  of  the 
pnblie  good,  by  exercising  an  art  so  closely 
identified  with  the  progress  of  civilization. 

Among  the  books  which  I  found  recently, 
issued  from  the  Athens  press,  was  an  edition 
of  the  grammar  of  Bambas,  for  the  instruction 
of  yontb,  or  father  oi[  children,  in  schools — 
the  style  being  simple,  although  the  size  of 
the  volume,  and  the  high  character  of  the  au- 
thor, are  sueh  ns  might  lead  to  the  presump- 
tion of  its  being  exclusively  for  higher  classes 
of  students. 

t  1  procured  the  work  primanly  for  my  own 
immediate  use ;  for  I  had  some  leisure,  and 
felt  even  an  increased  desire  to  indulge  in  the 
study  of  my  native  tongue.  This  volume  be- 
ing particularly  appropriate  to  one  of  my 
present  objects,  I  shall  take  the  occasion  it 
offers,  to  give  my  readers  a  very  brief  view  ot 
it.  Perhaps  there  is  no  way  in  which  I  could 
hope  to  bring  an  American  Greek  student  to 
ny  own  views  respecting  the  language.  In- 
deed, it  seems  to  me  that  if  a  few  facts  pre- 
acnted  in  this  volume  were  known  and  re- 
flected OB,  there  wonld  be  at  c»ice  a  lively  in- 
terest felt  in  modem  Greek. 
'•One  of  the  books  which  I  procured  in 
Athens  is  worthy  of  particular  attention,  as  it 
presents  a  very  lair  specimen  of  the  language 
of  the  oommon  people  at  this  day,  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  coontry,  and  in  different 
departments  of  life.  It  is  the  produetion  of 
D.  £•  Byzantioa,  and  in  the  diamatic  form, 
though  never  performed  on  the  staffs,  so  &r 
as  I  know,  and  perhaps  designed  only  for  pe- 
Tosal.  The  otgect  of  the  author  was  to  cor- 
rect, by  satire,  some  of  the  fashionable  ftillies 
of  femalee  in  Greece ;  and  he  has  succeeded 
well,  as  his  book  abounds  in  genuine  wit.  It 
is  entitled  **  Gynoerateia,  or  the  Grovemment 
by  Women,'*-^n  idea  expressed  in  English 
by  a  still  more  £imiliar  term.  There  are 
eleven  dramuiu  f0r$onmt  besides  a  choms  of 
different  women,  and  the  scene  is  laid  in 
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Athens.  The  characters  are  chiefly  shop- 
keepers and  their  friends  and  servants ;  an4 
their  various  forms  of  speech  show  that  they 
are  from  differents  parts  of  Greece.  In  order 
to  give  effect  to  their  dialectical  differences* 
many  words  have  a  strange  appearance,  oi^ 
ten  difficult  to  be  interpreted  by  one  not  fa- 
miliar with  the  language  of  the  conunon  peo* 
pie.  In  many  cases,  however,  these  changes 
are  seen  to  be  the  effect  of  contractions,  ellip* 
ses,  or  slight  mispronunciation.  What  is  in* 
teresting,  sometimes  we  iind  a  trace  of  old 
Greek  reappearing  by  such  a  change,  where 
it  liad  been  lost  by  a  previous  deviation. 

FOREIGir  liANGUAGfiS. 


The  Ooadltiaii  of  SpaiiMi  FanMn* 

From  PefJoo*t  Ihnwr  and  cf  BeneJSu  AgrietUture. 

Del  estado  de  los  Labradores  en  algunas  prih 
vindas  de  Kspantu 

Hav  hoy  gente  mas  infelis  que  los  pobret 
labraaores?  que  especie  de  cakmidaa  bay* 
que  aqueUos  no  padezoan  ?  En  estas  tierras 
no  hay  gente  mas  hambrienta,  ni  mas  de- 
sabrigada,  que  los  labradores.  Cuatro  trapos 
cubren  sus  cames;  6  uMJor  diid,  qoe,  por  las 
nuchas  rotoras  que  tienen,  las  deecubren* 
La  habitacion  estk  igualmente  rota  que  d 
vestido :  de  mode  que  el  viento  y  la  Uuvia  se 
entran  por  elk,  como  por  su  casa.  Su  ail- 
meoto  es  un  poco  de  pan  ncgio,  acompanado, 
u  de  algun  lacticinio,  6  alguna  legumbre  vil ; 
pero  todo  en  tan  escasa  cantidad,  que  hay 
quienes  ap^nas  una  vez  en  la  vida  se  lerantan 
aaciados  de  la  mesa. 

A^regado  k  estas  miserias  un  continuo  ra* 
disimo  trab^o  oorpcMral,  desde  que  raya  el  alba 
hasta  que  viene  la  noche,  contemple  cual* 
quiera  si  no  es  vida  mas  penosa  la  de  los  mi- 
seros  labradores,  que  la  de  los  delincuentes 
que  la  Justicia  poae  en  las  galeras.  Lamen- 
taba  el  gran  Poeta  la  in&usta  suerte  de  los 
bueyesque  rompen  la  tierra  con  el  arado,  sde 
para  beneficio  ageno.  Con  igual  propiedad 
podemos  hoy  lamentar  la  suerte  de  los  honi* 
bres,  que  para  romper  la  tierra  usaa  de  los 
bueyes ;  pues  ap^xias  gozan  mas  que  ellos  de 
los  frutos  de  la  tierra  que  eultivan.  Ellos 
siembran,  ellos  aran»  ellos  siegaa,  ellos  tril- 
Ian ;  y  despues  de  hechas  todas  las  labores, 
les  viene  otra  fatiga  Bueva,  y  la  mas  sensible 
de  todas,  aae  es  condncir  los  fmtos,  6  el  raior 
de  ellos  k  las  eases  de  los  poderoeoe,  dirjando 
en  las  propias  la  eonsorte  j  los  hijos  Uenos  de 
tristeza,  y  banados  de  l&gnmaa. 


Artificial  Limbs. — At  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Paris,  last  week,  M.  Magendie 
read,  in  the  name  of  the  committee  of  the 
Academy,  composed  of  MM.  Gambey,  Rayer, 
Velpeau,  and  himself,  a  report  on  an  artii- 
cial  arm,  the  invention  of  M.  Petersen,  a 
Dutch  sculptor,  and  presented  hj  him  to  the 
Academy.  The  report  was  himly  favorable 
to  the   ingenious  and  benevolent   inventor. 


The  members  of  the  committee  state  that 
they  had  seen  the  apparatus  tried  upon  five 
mutilated  persons,  and  that  it  answered  in 
every  case  admirably.  One  of  these  priBoos 
was  an  invalid  who,  in  the  wars  of  the  em- 
pire, lost  both  arms,  retaining  only  the  stumps. 
With  the  aid  of  two  of  these  artificial  arms, 
he  was  able  to  perform  many  of  the  functions 
which  had  hitherto  been  performed  for  him 
by  others.  In  presence  of  the  committee  he 
faisedf  with  one  of  the  artificial  hands,  a  fiudl 
'glass  to  his  mouth,  drank  its  contents  without 
spilling  a  drop,  and  then  reidsced  the  glass 
on  the  table  from  which  he  had  taken  it.  He 
also  picked  up  a  pin,  a  sheet  of  paper,  4ec. 
These  &cts  are  conclusive  as  to  the  mechai»- 
ical  skill  evinced  by  M.  Van  Petersao,  and 
which  is  particularly  shown  in  the  lightnass 
of  his  apparatus,  each  arm  and  hand  with  all 
its  articulations  weighing  less  than  a  poood. 
The  mode  in  which  me  motion  is  imparted  to 
the  articulations  of  the  apparatus  is  exceed- 
ingly ingenious.  A  sort  of  stays  is  fixed 
round  the  breast  of  the  person,  and  from  this 
are  cords  made  of  catgut,  which  act  upon  the 
articulations,  according  to  tbe  motion  given  te 
the  natural  stump  of  the  arm.  The  inTenlion 
fails  only  when  the  meroJber  that  is  wanting 
has  been  entirely  removed  from  the  soekei, 
which  is  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence. 
The  report  ends  by  staling  that  M.  Van  Petei^ 
sen*s  invention  is  superior  to  any  substitute 
for  the  natural  arm  hitherto  made,  and  ex- 
presses a  hope  that  he  will  be  able  to  get  his 
artificial  arms  manufactured  at  so  low  a  cost 
as  to  be  accessible  to  poor  persons  and  muti- 
lated soldiers. — Galignant's  Messenger. 

Phimtimo  tn  CoLOBfl.  —  M  .Silberman,  a 
Printer  of  Sirasburgh,  has  forwarded  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  at  Paris,  a  specimen 
(one  out  of  2^00  impressions)  of  printing  in 
colors  by  a  new  process  These  impreaocms, 
says  the  inventor,  _as  they  come  from  the 
press,  need  no  retouching— and  whereas,  in 
4he  ordinary  mode  of  polychromabic  printiBig, 
as  many  pUtes  and  separate  imj^essiooa  as 
there  are  different  colors  are  requisite,  these, 

J  his  ^)ecimens)  although  printed  in  twelve 
iifilBrent  colors,  are  all  from  a  ain|[le  plate, 
and  printed  at  one  stroke.  No  partteulars  of 
the  process  are  given,  but  it  seems  very  {wo- 
hahle  that  the  one  plate  is  inked  from  twelve 
other  plates  of  peculiar  composition,  each 
having  its  own  colors  on  its  required  locali- 
ties upon  it. 

*  One  obvious  advantage  of  such  a  process 
would  be,  that  the  relative  positions  of^all  the 
colored  spaces  would  be  jmatly  more  exact, 
aeeurate,  and  clearly  demied,  than  if  each 
were  printed  at  a  separate  stroke,  and  from  a 
separate  pUte. 

A  great  lie,  says  the  poet  Crabbe,  is  like  n 
fish  on  dry  land ;  it  may  fret  and  dingf  and 
make  a  great  bother,  but  it  cannot  hurt  vou. 
You  have  only  to  keep  still,  and  it  will  die  of 
itself. 
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Colo  Bloodei)  SACRincB  of  Life. — Sam« 
zier,  one  of  Napoleon's  nbiest  officers,  gives. 
Id  his  Military  Memoirs,  the  following  lEScetch 
of  a  scene  afier  the  battle  of  Aasterliz : 

'<At  the  moment  in  which  the  Bassian 
anav  was  making  its  retreat,  painfully  but  in 
good  order,  on  the  ice  of  the  lake,  the  Empe- 
ror Napoleon  came  riding  at  full  speed  to- 
wards the  artillery :  *  You  are  losing  time  V 
ke  cried ;  '  fire  upon  those  masses,  they  must 
be  engulphed  \  fire  upon  the  ice  !'   The  order 

K>en  remained  unexecuted  for  ten  minutes. 
I  vain  several  officers  and  myself  were  placed 
on  the  slope  of  a  hill  to  produce  the  effect ; 
their  balls  nad  mine  rolled  upon  the  ice  with- 
out breaking  it  up.  Seeing  that,  I  tried  a 
simple  method  of  elevating  light  howitzers; 
the  almost  perpendicular  fall  of  the  heavy 
projectiles  produced  ihe  desired  effect.  Mr 
method  was  followed  immediately  by  the  aa- 
loinin^  batteries,  and  in  less  than  no  time  we 
buried  35,0QQ  Bussians  and  Austrians  under 
the  waters  of  the  lake.** 


-      RUSSIA,  300   YieASS^  AGO* 

fYom  **Th§Voya^e»  of  Sir  Htt^h  WiUougkky  an4 

These  voyages  were  made  in  1553.  The 
following  is  an  account  of  the  AtHhor's  in*, 
troduction  to  the  Emperor,  or  Du]ce,  as  he 
ii  tometimea  called  ;  and  furnishes  a  cari- 
oiM  specimen  of  ancient  imperial  manners. 
Afttr  I  had  remained  twelve  days  [at  Moe- 
oow],  the  secretary  which  hath  the  hearing 
of  (rtraagers  did  send  for  me,  advertising 
lae  that  the  Duke's  pleasure  was  to  have 
me  come  before  his  majesty  with  tl;ie  kind's 
my  master's  letters.  And  when  the  Diue 
was  in  bis  place  appointed,  the  interpreter 
came  for  me  into  the  outer  chamber,  where 
fat  one  hundred  or  more  gentlemen,  all  in 
oloth  of  gold,  very  sumptuous,  and  from 
iheiioe  I  came  into  the  council  chamber, 
where  sat  the  Duke  himself,  with  his  nobles, 
whioh  were  a  fair  oompany:  they  sat 
vottDd  about  the  chamber  on  high,  yet  so 
that  he  himself  sat  much  higher  than  any 
of  his  nobles,  in  a  chair  gilt,  and  in  a  long 
garment  of  beaten  gold,  with  an  imperial 
crown  on  his  head,  and  a  staff  of  crystal 
and  gold  in  his  right  hand,  and  his  other 
hancT  half  leaning  upon  his  chair.  The 
chancellor  stood  up  with  the  secretary  be- 
fore  the  Duke.  AAer  my  duty  done,  and 
my  letter  delivered,  he  bade  me  welcome, 
and  inquired  of  me  the  health  of  the  king, 
ny  master ;  and  I  answered  that  he  was 
in  good  health  at  my  departure  from  hie 
court,  and  -that  my  tnuX  was  that  he  was 
now  in  the  same.  Upon  the  which  he  bade 
me  to  dinner.  The  chancellor  presented 
my  present  unto  his  grace  bareheaded,  (for 
before  they  were  all  covered,)  and  when 


his  grace  had  received  my  letter,  I  was  re- 
quested  to  depart :  for  I  had  charge  not  to 
speak  to  the  Duke,  but  when  he  spake  to 
me.  So  r  departed  unto  the  secretary's 
chamber,  where  I  remained  two  hours,  and 
then  I  was  sent  for  again  unto  another 
palace,  which  is  called  the  golden  palace, 
but  I  saw  no  cause  why  it  should  be  so 
called ;  fbr  I  have  seen  many  fairer  than 
it  in  all  points ;  and  so  I  came  into  the  hall, 
whioh  waa  small  and  not  great,  as  is  the 
king's  majesty's  in  England,  and  the  table 
was  covered  with  a  table  cloth,  and  the 
marshall  sat  at  the  end  of  the  table  with  a 
little  white  rod  in  his  hand,  which  board 
was  ibil  of  vessels  of  gold :  and  on  the 
other  side  of  tlie  hall  did  stand  a  fair  cup- 
board  of  plate.  From  thence  I  came  into 
the  dining  chamber,  where  the  Duke  him- 
self sat  at  his  table  without  cloth  of  estate, 
in  a  goun  of  silver,  with  a  crown  imperial 
on  his  head ;  he  sat  in  a  chair  somewhat 
high :  there  sat  none  near  him  by  a  great 
way.  There  -  were  long  tables  set  round 
about  the  chamber,  which  were  full  set 
with  Sttoh  as  the  Duke  l^ad  at  dinner :  they 
were  all  in  white.  Also  the  places  where 
the  tables  stood,  were  higher  by  two  steps 
than  the  rest  of  the  house.  In  the  midst  of 
the  chamber  stood  a  table  or  a  cupboard  to 
set  plate  on,  whioh  stood  full  of  oups  of 
gold ;  and  amongst  all  the  rest  there  stood 
four  marvellous  great  pots  or  crudences,  as 
they  call  them,  of  gold  and  silver.  I  think 
they  were  a  good  yard  and  a  half  high. 
By  the  cupboard  stood  two  gentlemen  with 
napkins  on  their  shoulders,  and  in  their 
hands  each  of  them  had  a  cup  of  gold  set 
with  pearls  of  precious  stones,  which  were 
the  Dnke's  own  drinking  cups :  when  he 
was  dtspoBod,  he  drank  them  off  at  a 
draught  And  for  his  service  at  meat  it 
oame  in  without  order,  yet  it  was  a  very 
rich  service :  for  all  were  served  in  gold, 
not  only  he  himself,  but  also  all  the  rest  of 
us,  and  it  was  very  massy :  the  cups  also 
were  of  gold,  and  very  heavy.  The  num- 
ber that  ained  there  that  day  was  two  hun- 
dred persons,  and  all  were  served  in  eolden 
vessels.  The  gentlemen  that  waited  were 
all  in  cloth  of  gold,  and  they  served  him 
with  caps  on  their  heads.  Before  the  ser- 
vice came  in  the  Duke  sent  to  every  man  a 
great  sriver  of  bread,  and  the  bearer  called 
the  party  so  sent  to  by  his  name  aloud,  and 
^said,  John  Basiliuich,  Emperor  of  Russia, 
and  great  Duke  of  Muscovia,  doth  reward 
thee  with  bread :  then  must  all  men  stand 
up,  and  do  reverence  when  these  words 
are  spoken.    And  then  last  of  all,  he  giveth 
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ihe  marahalt  bread,  whereof  he  e&tetlt  be- 
fore the  DukeV  gr&ce,  aad  so  doth  reve- 
rence, and  departeth.  Then  cometh  iha 
Duke's  service  of  the  awaas,  all  in  pieces, 
and  every  oue  in  a  several  dish  :  the  which 
the  Duke  sendelh  as  he  did  the  bread,  and 
ihe  bearer  saith  the  eanuB  words  m  he  said 
before.  And  as  I  said  before  the  service  of 
his  meat  is  in  do  order,  but  cotnetk  in  dish 
by  dish,  and  then  after  that  the  Duke  send- 


elh  drink,  with  the  lilu  saying  as  before  ii 
told.     Also  before  dinner  bo  changed  hia 
crown,  and  in  dinoer  time,  two  crowns ;  so 
that  I  saw  three  several  oromis  upon  hia   ' 
bead  in  one  day,  and  thus,  when  his  ser- 
vice was  all  come. in,  he  gave  to  every  one    ' 
of  his  gentlemen  waiters  meat  with  hia  own    : 
hand,  and  so  likewise  drink.     His  iotent 
thereby  is,  as  I  have  heard,  that  every  n 
shall  know  perfectly  hia  servants. 


A  MODKKN  lANDBCAPK. 


We  see  hare  a  scene  of  a  deseripucn  now 
lamiliar  to  erery  eye,  bat  ona  whieh  wonU 
have  been  inexplicable,  even  to  the  most  sei- 
catiGc  of  our  readers,  forty  or  perhaps  even 
thirty  years  ago.  It  is  a  landscape  bearing 
Ihe  marks  {J  the  great  modem  improvements : 
ctDals  and  railroads.  But  how  many  of  oar 
countrymen  in  a  hundred,  or  even  in  a  thou- 
sand, are  qualified  to  take  so  simple  an  out- 
line as  this,  and  give  an  explanation  of  the 
purposes  of  the  improved  modes  of  transpor- 
tation, the  principles  involved,  the  history 
and  Ksults,  with  the  present  eoiKbikin  of 
things  relating  to  them,  Ihe  deatderata  at  the 
present  time,  and  the  projects  now  under  eoi^ 
sideration  for  further  advances  t  Who,  we 
ask,  feels  competent  to  impart  to  an  unin- 
formed friend  sach  information  as  this  in  a 
tucid  and  satisfactory  manner  T 

A  moment'sreflection  will  remind  us  of  the 
complexity  of  the  subject.  How  many  prin- 
ciples of  liow  raany  scimcas  are  involred ! 
How  much  research  and  study,  kow  many 
inventions  and  eiperimaBta  bare  been  vtatsd, 
in  the  long  coarse  of  patieat  trials  in  btiuf^ng 
all  things  to  the  stale  in  which  we  Ind  them ! 
The  best  way  in  the  world  to  prepare  oar- 
selves  for  leamiog,  is  to  become  acqasinled 
with  our  ignonncc,  by  bringing  our  knowledge 
to  a  practical  tesL    "If  I  know,  lean  teach," 


IS  a  capital    iruib,  well  wonhy  of  beiBg 
impressed  upon  every  mind,  and  Ivoqfltt  imo 
frequent  use.    It  is  one  which  a  piiifi  aiiii—l 
teacher  is  compelled  to  admit,  and  wbidi 
every  mechanic  who  has  apprentices  to  train 
up,  erery  physician  and  lawyer,  every  ftrmer 
and  hoasewtfe,  who  have  ignorant  asatstants    , 
or  children  of  their  own  around  them,  have    \ 
more  or  less  opportonity  to  become  convinced    < 
of. 

Why,  first,  is  a  road  so  important  a  tnmg 
to  a  neighborhood,  to  the  country  and  to  sv«y 
inhabitant  of  every  bouse,  that  ow  lava  ao 
carefnlly  provide  foe  itt     What  inooure- 
nasncea  are  removed  fh»n  the  &mitr  in  ihe 
dhilant  white  house  near  the  eantar  of  the 
print,  bdow  the  windmill,  by  having  a  road 
pass  their  door !    What  new  advantages  are 
afforded  by  the  canal  on  the  left!    In  what    [ 
respects,  and  in  what  degrees  is  transporta- 
tion facilitated  hy  canals  T    What  incoaven-    ' 
iences  arise  t'rom  a  canal  crossing  one's  farm?    ' 
Compare  railroads  with  canals  for  expoiae, 
sofe^,  rapidity,  &c  &c    By  what  means  are    ! 
rail<ars  drawn  up  inclined  planes  ?     There    ' 
an  other  objects  in  the  print,  ealculated  to    ' 
stwgest  other  inquiries :  a  ship,  a  windmill,    ! 
a  Midge,  iec.    But  we  intended  to  start  only    ' 
a  few  inquiries,  and  10  invite  the  attention  of   ' 
some  of  oor  readers  to  lopics  ihat  may  iute-    . 
rest  them  hereafter;  and  here  we  stop. 


THK  AimOCAN  FENIir  HAQAZINB. 
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One  of  the  rcuM  wooderful  of  all  [be  imel- 

teetnal  ind  monl  chutgea  which  hara  lakat 

ptacs  in  the  world  for  centmiea,  if  not  the 

mott  wonderful,  ta  that  effected  in  the  Sand- 

',   wich  laland*.    About  thiny  yean  ago,  the 

',    people  were  miaerable,  degraded  idolatera, 


ground  to  ihe  earth  by  a  lyBtem  of  mpenti- 
tiime  aa  proaperoua  aa  that  of  Rom*,  and  a    < 
priealhood  not  lera  arogant  and  bloody.  Dar- 
ing thiny  or  forty  yeara  from  the  lime  of  the    ' 
ditcovery  of  the  islauda  by  Cooke,  they  had    1 
bwn  ocposed  to  the  injuaiice,  cradty  and  ricea 
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*  of  the  worst  men  who  sailed  the  ocean,  and 
whose  criminal  acts  have  been  recenily  in 
part  exposed  by  the  publications  of  the  Eng- 
lish "Society  for  the  Protection  of  Aborigi- 
nes." At  length  great  numbers  of  the  peo* 
pie  rerolted  against  their  bloody  rulers,  and 
a  great  battle  gaye  them  a  triumph,  which 
they  used  with  humanity  towards  their  sur- 
viving enemies,  while  they  threw  their  false 
gods  into  the  sea.  The  first  band  of  Ameri- 
can missionaries  arrived  just  after  these 
events,  and  were  astonished  to  find  them- 
selves received  with  open  arms.  From  that 
day  to  this,  Christianity  and  civilisation  have 
been  faithfully  taught,  and  extensively  em- 
braced. As  several  attempts  have  been  made, 
at  different  times,  to  give  unfavorable  im- 
pressjons^of  the  character  of  the  missionaries, 
or  of  their  influence,  we  have  seen,  with  a 
pleasure  which  we  wish  to  participate  with 
our  readers,  the  following  impartial  testimo 
ny  in  their  favor,  from  Lieut.  Wilkes's  Report 
of  the  "  Exploring  Expedition." 

By  way  of  introduction,  however,  we  would 
remark  that  the  preceding  print  represents 
one  of  the  principal  school-houses  in  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  viz.  that  built  for  a  Charity 
School  in  1833,  in  the  town  of  Honolulu. 
We  have  before  mentioned  it,  in  No.  7  of  the 
Fenny  Magazine,  p.  104,  as  it  is  seen  on  the 
right  hand  side  of  the  fine  view  of  the  town, 
on  that  page.  We  now  proceed  to  our  ex- 
tracts from  the  report  of  Lieut.  Wilkes. 

SCHOOL  FOR    chiefs'    CHILDREN. 

The  house  which  I  occupied  was  in  the 
eastern  suburbs  of  Honolulu,  near  the  resi- 
dience  of  the  missionaries,  and  in  connection 
with  the  school  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cooke  for 
the  chiefs'  children.  The  latter  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  visiting  at  an  earlv  day  after  my 
arrival,  and  was  much  delighted  with  th« 
order  and  cleanliness  of  the  whole  establish- 
ment. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cooke  superintend  the 
amusements  as  well  as  the  studies  of  the 
children,  and  impress  upon  tl^em  the  neces- 
sity of  application.  Much  astention  is  paid 
to  them,  and  being  removed  from  all  conta- 
gion from  without,  they  have  many  advan- 
tages over  the  other  natives.  This  was  the 
best  regulated  school  I  saw  in  the  islands : 
the  pupils,  consisting  of  eleven  boys  and  girls, 
were  under  good  management  and  control. 
The  object  of  this  school  is  exclusively  the 
education  of  the  royal  family — to  form  their 
characters,  teach  them,  and  watch  over  their 
morals.  Much  good,  it  is  thought,  will  ac- 
crue from  this  system  of  education.  I  am 
not,  however,  satisfied  it  will  have  the  full 
effect  that  is  hoped  for,  or  that  the  impres- 
sions given  them  are  those  that  are  proper  in 


I 


the  education  of  princes.  The  system  pur- 
sued rather  tends  to  republican  forms ;  a  good, 
practical,  religious  ^ducatioOy  however,  may  I 
be  the  result.  How  far  it  is  iat ended  to  carry  / 
it,  I  did  not  learn.  I  have  seldom  seen  better  ( 
behaved  children  than  those  who  attend  this  \ 
school. 

Connected  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cooke,  I 
must  not  omit  to  mention  Jotm  li,  who  is 
their  guardian  atkd  protector.  During  my  stay 
I  saw  them  frequently.  The  Saturday  after 
my  arrival,  I  had  them  on  board  the  ship, 
with  their  tutors.  They  were  hardfy  to  be 
distinguished  from  well-bred  children  of  our 
own  country,  were  equally  welj^  dressed,  and 
are  nearly  as  light  in  color. 


THS  MISSIONARIES. 

I  also  had  the  pleasure  of  visidng  the  mis- 
sionaries; and  as  many  misrenreseptatioDs 
have  been  peblished,  and  mucn  mttttnde^ 
standing  exists,  relative  to  their  domiciles,  I 
trust  I  may  be  excused  if  I  give  a  short  de- 
scription of  their  interior,  to  set  the  matter  at 
rest.  It  will,  I  think,  be  sufficient  to  satisfy 
any  one  that  they  are  not  as  luxurious  in  their 
furniture  as  has  been  sometimes  represented. 
Their  houses  are  generally  one  story  and  a 
half  high,  situated  fifteen  or  twenty  paces 
within  an  unpretending  gate,  and  the  garden 
is  surrounded  by  adobe  walls  about  seven  or 
eight  feet  high.  Some  of  the  houses  are  of 
stone,  but  most  of  them  are  of  wood ;  they 
are  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  square,  twenty 
feet  hiffh,  and  have  the  appearance  of  having 
been  added  to  as  the  prosperity  of  the  mission 
increased.  The  front  door  opens  into  the 
principal  room,  which  is  eovered  with  a  mat 
or  common  ingrain  carpeting,  and  furnished 
with  a  table,  a  few  Windsor  chairs,  a  rocking- 
chair,  and  sofa,  all  of  wood.  There  i«  a  very 
high  mantel,  but  no  fire-place,  the  latter  not 
being  needed.  On  the  mantel  are  placed  four 
glass  lamps,  each  with  one  burner,  and  in  the 
centre  a  small  china  vase,  with  a  bunch  of 
flowers  in  it.  Several  colored  scriptural  prints 
hang  on  the  wails  about  a  foot  below  the 
ceiling ;  on  the  table  were  a  few  devotional 
books. 

The  eating-room  adjoins  the  principal  room* 
and  in  one  comer  stands  a  cupboard,  or  an 
old  sideboard,  very  much  the  worse  for  we^« 
This  contained  the  common  earthenware  used 
at  meals.  A  native  girl,  or  woman,  is  all  the 
**  help ;"  and  both  the  master  and  mistress 
take  a  part  in  many  of  the  domestic  duties. 
As  to  their  fare,  it  is  plain,  simple,  and  whole- 
some, and  always  accompanied  with  a  hearty 
welcome,  and  cheerful,  contented  faces ;  at 
least,  I  found  it  so. 

To  several  of  the  missionaries  I  feel  m- 
debted  for  unsolicited  kindness,  and  I  spcnj 
many  agreeable  hours  in  their  society.  A  ■ 
must  bear  testimony  that  I  saw  nothing  out  ^ 
a  truly  charitable  and  Christian  bearing  to-  > 
wards  others  throughout  my  intercourse  wiin  ^ 
them,  and  heard  none  but  the  most  fj"^[^ 
table  expressions  towards  their  assailants. 
Heedless  of  the  tongue  of  scandal,  they  pur- 
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sued  their  daties  with  erenness  of  temper, 
^    and  highly  laudable  good  will. 

THE  SABBATH  AT  HONOLULtT. 

Sunday  is  ushered  in  with  a  decorum  and 
quiemess  that  would  satisfy  the  most  scrupu- 
lous Puritan.  I  have  often  had  occasion  to 
speak  of  the  strict  observance  of  the  Sabbath 
among  the  Polynesian  islands ;  and  this  striet« 
nes8  is  no  less  remarkable  here.  Such  is  the 
force  of  example,  that  even  the  least  orderly 
of  the  foreigners  are  prevented  from  indulg- 
iog  in  any  excesses ;  which,  considering  the 
worthless  population  the  town  of  Honolulu 
coniains,  is  a  proof  of  the  excellence  of  the 
police  reffulatioos,  and  the  watchfuhiess  o( 
the  guardians  of  the  law. 

To  the  preceding  extracts  we  will  add  a 
brief  account  of  the  Oahn  Charit}'  School,  re- 
presented in  the  print  at  the  head  of  this  ar- 
ticle,  from  the  Hawaiian  Quarterly  Spectator 
of  1833. 

"  A  circumstance,  trifling  in  itself,  led  to 
the  establishment   of  the    <*Oahu  Charitj 
School."     Mr.  Andrew  Johnstone  and  his 
lady  were  members  of  the  reinforcement  to 
ttie  mission  of  the  American  board,  which 
arrived  in  the  Spring  of  that  year.    No  chap- 
lain to  seamen  was  then  stationed  at  Hono- 
lulu, and  Mr.  Johnstone  devoted  a  part  of  his 
time  to  the  distribution  of  Bibles  and  tracts 
sraong  them.    During  one  of  these  visits  on 
'  board  veseels,  he  fell  in  with  au  intereeting 
lad,  the  son  of  Capt.  Carter,  of  an  English 
vessel,  then  in  the  port.    On  offering  him 
some  books,  the  little  fellow  observed  that 
they  had  a  library  of  such  books  on  board  his 
father^s  vessel,  furnished  by  the  Sunday  school 
in  Dr»  Raffles'  church  in  Liverpool,  of  which 
he  had  been  a  member.    Mr.  Johnstone  in- 
vited the  lad  to  his  house.    In  a  day  or  two 
afterwards  he  came,  accompanied  by  another 
lad,  a  son  of  one  of  the  foreign  residents,  who 
asked  Mr.  J.  if  he  would  teach  him  to  read ; 
to  which  he  readily  assented.    Very  soon  an- 
other boy  presented  himself,  asking  the  same 
favor ;  ana  the  exercise  soon  became  a  stated 
one,  Mr.  Johnstone  devoting  a  part  of  every 
day  to  the  instructicm  of  the  boys  who  came 
to  his  house  for  the  purpose.    A  new  interest 
was  thus  awakened  iu  the  subject.    The  re- 
sidents became  deeply  interested;  and,  as 
suitable  accommodations  were  needed  for  a 
school,  a  proposition  was  made  by  the  foreign 
residents  to  erect  a  school-house.    The  king 
granted  a  lot  of  land,  and  a  general  subscrip- 
tion was  made  by  the  residents,  as  well  as  by 
the  shipmasters  then   in   port,  including  a 
large  donation  from  the  officers  and  seamen 
of  the  U.  S.  ship  Potomac,  then  on  a  visit  to 
the  islands.     In  the  month  of  September, 
1832,  the  sabscribers  to  the  funds  organized 
a  board  of  trustees,  and  the  honse  was  erect- 
ed, and  dedicated  by  appropriate  services  on 
January  10th,  1833.    It  is  a  neat,  substantial 
buiMink  oi  atone,  36  feet  long  and  26  feet 
wide,  fitted  up  with  benches  and  other  con- 


veniences  for  a  school-room,  and  with  a  hand- 
some desk  for  the  accommodation  of  the  ser- 
vices which  it  was  expected  might  be  held 
there  on  the  Sabbath,  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. The  cupola  is  provided  Avith  a  bell, 
presented  by  Jolm  C.  Jones,  Esq..  U.  S.  con- 
sul. The  whole  expense  of  the  buildini?  was 
about  $1800." 


JUVENILE  DEPARTMENT. 
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EDWARD  AND  HIS  FRIENDS.    ^ 

Slory  about  Woodehncki.  \      --•^ 

One  day,  when  James  called  to  see  his 
friend  Edward,  he  was  met  by  him  with  a 
smiling  face  and  an  animated  air.  "  O,  who 
do  you  think  has  come  ?"  said  he.  *'  A  young 
gentleman  from  the  country.  He  is  very  kind, 
and  likes  children.  He  will  play  with  us,  I 
can  tell  you." 

It  was  well  for  the  boys  that  this  was  a 
young  man  of  good  taste,  and  well  able  to  tell 
them  some  things  of  importance.  He  was 
son  of  a  gentleman  who  lived  in  a  very  pleas- 
ant place  in  the  country,  among  fields,  and 
groves,  and  hills,  and  streams  of  water.  He 
liked  to  work,  and  was  used  to  ploughing, 
planting,  cutting  down  trees,  reaping,  and 
mowing;  and  the  exercise  he  took,  while 
doing  such  useful  things,  made  him  strong 
and  healthy,  good  natured  and  kind.  Besides, 
he  drank  nothing  but  water,  and  ate  none  of 
the  rich,  high-seasoned  food,  which  makes  so 
many  people  ill-tempered  and  sickly. 

James  felt  bashful  when  he  came  into  the 
house.  Edward's  father  was  so  familiar  with 
him,  that  he  called  him  John ;  but  James 
bowed,  and  only  answered  his  questions  re- 
spectfully. He  was  invited  to  sing ;  but  he 
felt  diffident,  and  said  he  would  rather  not. 

In  the  afternoon  he  went  to  see  Edward 
again;  and  foimd  John  sitting  down^  with 
Edward  by  his  side,  and  one  of  his  little  sis- 
ters on  his  lap,  playing  and  talking  with  her. 
Edward's  father  said  he  thought  James  would 
like  to  hear  a  story  about  some  of  the  ani- 
mals which  John  was  acquainted  with  in  the 
country,  and  asked  him  if  he  would  please  to 
tell  one  about  the  woodchucks, 

«  Woodchuck  !"  said  James,  **  what  is  that  ? 
Is  ii  a  bird  ?   I  have  heard  so." 

<«  WiXNlcock,  you  are  thinking  of,"  said  one 
of  them  ;  <*  no,  a  woodchuck  is  a  small  four- 
footed  animal  which  lives  in  the  ground..  It 
is  about  as  large  as  a  cat,  with  shorter  legs; 
and  has  very  mischievous  habits,  for  it  will 
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come  out  in  the  night,  and  eat  pumpkins  and 
other  vegelahles  in  the  fields  and  gardens. 
You  catch  them  sometimes,  John,  don't  you  ?" 

**  We  try,  sometimes,  sir,  but  we  do  not 
very  often  succeed.  They  are  sly,  very  sly 
indeed— especially  the-  old  ones ;  they  often 
wander  off  to  a  distance  from  their  holes,  in 
the  night,  and  get  back  again  before  the  far- 
mers go  out.  ^s  yoii  go  about  the  fields,  you 
here  and  there  find  a  hole  in  the  ground,  and 
somelimes  two  or  three  or  more  holes  near 
the  same  spot.  Sometimes  you  will  see  an 
old  fellow  sitting  at  the  mouth  of  a  hole ; 
and  when  you  go  near  him,  he  will  run  in.** 

**  Why  don't  you  dig  after  him  with  a 
spade  ?"  asked  Edward's  father,  for  he  wished 
him  to  go  on  and  tell  stories  for  the  amuse- 
ment and  instruction  of  the  boys. 

"  That  you  may  do,  if  you  please,"  said  he; 
*<  but  you  are  not  certain  of  finding  him.  The 
woodchnck  generally  has  at  least  two  holes; 
so,  while  you  are  digging  in  one,  he  will 
steal  out  of  the  other,  and  run  off  without 
making  any  noise.  The  only  way  is,  to  stop 
up  one  hole  with  stones,  and  then  find  as 
many  others  as  you  can,  and  have  them  filled 
up,  or  closely  watched ;  and  then  dig,  and 
perhaps  you  may  catch  him.  Yet  he  may 
have  one  hole  in  a  secret  place  which  you 
can't  find,  and  then  you  have  all  your  work 
for  nothing. 

"  The  best  way  is  to  drown  them  out,  of  to 
set  a  trap.  They  commonly  get  near  the 
water  to  make  their  holes ;  and  then,  if  you 
stop  all  the  holes  but  one,  and  fill  that  with 
water,  you  will  drown  him.  Setting  traps 
is  to  be  done  with  great  care.  Oh,  they  are 
the  most  cunning  creatures  you  ever  heard  oil 
An  old  woodchuck  you  can  hardly  get  into 
a  trap. 

*<  Where  the  ground  has  been  ploughed,  the 
woodchucks  often  walk  in  some  particular 
furrows,  and  sometimes  they  tread  paths  in 
the  grass,  which  you  can  plainly  see.  The 
way  is  io  dig  a  hole  in  the  path,  and  bury 
the  trap  there,  covering  it  up  with  dirt  or 
grass,  so  that  the  place  shall  look  exactly  as 
it  did  before.  Go  there  the  next  morning, 
and  probably  you  will  not  find  a  woodchuck 
in  the  trap.  Oh,  they  are  so  suspicious  and 
cautious !  Why,  I  once  set  a  trap  so,  in  com- 
pany with  a  man  who  had  had  a  good  deal 
of  experience ;  and  no  person,  I  am  sure,  could 
have  told  there  was  anything  buried  there,  or 
that  the  earth  had  been  removed ;  yet,  in  the 


morning,  I  traced  the  foot-prints  of  an  old 
woodchuck  along  the  path,  almost  to  the 
spot ;  and  then  I  could  see  where  he  stepped 
out  of  the  path,  walked  round  it,  and  then  back 
again.  I  tried  it  again,  and  put  it  in  another 
part  of  the  woodchuck's  walk  ;  but  he  went 
roimd  it,  and  so  he  did  every  day,  so  that  it 
was  impossible  to  catch  him." 

MIirBRAIi»*-iro.  8.    Slate. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  knowing  common 
slate,  to  anybody  who  has  been  to  schooL  It 
is  dark  colored,  dull,  soft  enough  to  be  scratch- 
ed  with  a  pin,  and  breaks  in  flat  pieces. 
When  ground  or  scraped  fine,  it  makes  a 
light-colored  dust,  which  is  sticky  when 
wet,  and  smells  like  clay. 

Some  slate  is  coarse,  and  good  for  nothing 
but  rough  building  stone.  When  it  splits 
thin  and  is  strong,  it  is  used  for  cox'ering 
houses.  The  finer  kinds,  such  as  thtit  foimd 
at  Easton,  in  Pennsylvania,  are  shaped  and 
framed  for  school  slates;  and  the  soft  parts 
are  cut  up  for  pencils,  ^ntil  a  few  years  ago» 
all  our  slates  and  pencils  were  brought  from 
England  and  Germany. 

Slate  contains  a  good-deal  of  day,  or  alu^ 
mine,  which  is  an  earth  that  makes  mud 
when  wet.  It  contains  also  much  flint-earth, 
or  sileZt  which,  you  remember,  is  harder  than 
steeL  Perhaps  now  you  can  tell  why  a  piece 
of  slate  makes  a  good  hone,  to  sharpen  a 
knife  on.  ^ 

There  are  a  great  many  rocks  and  hills  in 
the  world  made  of  slate ;  and  some  of  them 
contain  a  little  potash,  which  is  dissolved  by 
rain,  springs  and  streams  of  water,  and  then 
the  slate  crumbles,  and  is  carried  down  to  the 
low  grounds,  where  it  is  left,  and  forms  beds 
of  clay,  which  is  Bwde  into  bricks. 

Slate  is  sometimes  black,  bluish,  brown, 
reddish,  and  of  other  colors.  Sometimes  it 
ccntains  limestone,  bitumen  and  other  sub- 
stances, and  then  is  named  accordingly :  lim^ 
stone  slate,  bituminous  slate,  &c.  Common 
slate  is,  therefore,  often  called  clay  slate,  to 
distinguish  it. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

Aran.  23,  1845. 
n  tks  Editor  ci  tht  Am   Pmmy  Mageunm^ 

If  you  think  the  following  worth  a  phiceia 
the  AraeHcan  Penny  Magazine,  please  insert 
it.  I  think  your  paper  a  very  useful  one.  I 
take  it  myself,  and  would  advise  any  one  who 
likes  a  variety  of  news  and  good  reading  to 
subscribe  for  it.    I  did  not  think  neessary  to 
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sign  my  name  and  hope  its  publication  will 
not  be  withheld  on  that  account. 

A  SUBSCBDXR. 

As  a  general  thin^,  people  do  not  pay  much 
if  any  attention  to  tie  study  of  Insects.  The 
study  of  Entomology  is  reij  interesting  to  a 
contemplatiTe  mind:  but  it  is  not  pursued 
with  as  much  interest  as  could  be  wished, 
and  is  perhaps  the  most  nefflected  of  all 
branches  of  mtural  History,  although  it  fur- 
nishes more  materials  for  mrestigation  than 
any  other  branch.  People  do  not  consider  of 
how  much  importance  the  life  of  an  insect  is. 
They  do  not  seem  to  think 

"  Eaoh  sheU,  eaoh  crawBng  insect}  holds  a  nmk, 
Importaot  in  the  phui  of  him  who  fiained 
ThiB  scale  of  being :  holds  a  rank,  which,  lost, 
WoaU  break  the  cludn,  and  leave  behind  a  gep, 
Wtaieh  Naliii6>8  sdf  would  roe." 

Ae  ^Q  instance  of  the  carelessness  with 
which  a  person  is  apt  to  obserFC  an  insect, 
suppose  tne  followii^ :  a  person  sees  a  fly, 
and,  perhaps  thinking  its  life  of  no  conse- 
qnence  to  any  one,  kills  it  to  get  it  out  of  his 
way.  He  does  not  thmk  how  many  changes 
the  little  insect  has  gone  through ;  haying 
been  first  enclosed  in  an  eg^,  without  any 
feeling  or  perceptible  life ;  then,  at  the  ap- 
^intra  time,  emerging,  in  the  form  of  a 
worm,  (larva,)  and  living  on  the  flesh  of  some 
animal,  for  a  few,  days ;  soon  to  turn  to  a 
chrysalis,  (pupa,)  'and  all  this  before  its  per- 
fect (imaffo)  state.  The  fly  is  so  common, 
that  it  is  m  a  great  measure  overlooked :  but 
it  is,  notwithstanding,  a  venr  curious  insect. 

As  I  said  before,  the  study  of  Natural  His- 
toary  is  very  kiteresting ;  ana  I  advise  young 
persons,  when  they  baye  leisure,  to  pursue 
this  study,  as  they  will  find  it  both  useful  and 
interesting.  In  some  works  they  will  find 
how  to  class  tesects.  The  fly  belongs  to  die 
order  Dyoptera,  or  two-winged  insects.  (OyOt 
in  Greek,  means  twot  and  plera,  toings,)  See 
Harper's  Family  or  School  Library,  '*  Insects." 

I.        I       I     .1    I   ■■     ■        I'  II  gggsBBgae 
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FORBIGir  VfiWS. 

.  FaiHcs.— On  the  13th  nit  the  Chamber  of 
Peers  passed  the  Colonial  Administration  Bill, 
hf  a  majority  of  103  to  59.  This  bill,  though 
Meetiye,  is  the  first  blow  strack  at  slavery 
in  the  Frendi  colonies.  The  committee  on 
the  bill  admits,  in  its  report,  that  slavefy  is 
to  be  abolished,  and  that  the  only  ^nesdon 
now  is,  how  that  object  is  to  be  earned  into 
effect  In  rirtoe  of  the  fourth  psEfagraph, 
slaves  will  be  legally  entitled  to  whatever 

Sroperty  they  may  be  in  possession  of  at  the 
ate  of  the  promulgation  of  the  new  law,  as 
also  to  that  which  tbey  may  in  future  acqaire, 
'provided  they  can  prove  that  they  have  ob- 
tained it  by  legitimate  means.  They  are  not, 
however,  permitted  to  possess  eith^  arms  or 
boats.  They  are,  moreover,  qoalified  to  in- 
herit every  description  of  proper^  from  firee 
peieons  or  slaves,  to  purchase  lanAs  and  hou- 


ses, and  dispose  of  them  by  will  or  otherwise. 
An  amendment,  proposed  by  Count  Beugnot, 
was  8^80  carried,  by  which  an  enfranchised 
negro  slave  is  permitted  to  choose  the  em- 
ployer for  whom  he  is  to  labor  for  hire,  during 
nve  years  after  his  emancipation. 

Letters  from  Algiers  intimate  that  Abd-el- 
Eader  was  again  on  the  frontiers  of  Morocca 
He  was  known  to  have  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  rebellion,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
dethrone  Abd-er-Rahman.  The  emperor  found 
it  difficult  to  get  his  soldiers  to  act,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  influence  exercised  by  Abd-el- 
iLader,  as  head  of  the  Marabouts,  over  the 
Mussulman  population. 

SwiTzEKLAMD. — Battle  of  Lucerne  and  De^ 
feat  of  the  Fret  Corps. — 1  he  most  important 
news  is  the  increasing  quarrel  between  the 
Protestants  and  Boman  Catholics  in  Switzer- 
land. A  battle  has  been  fought,  and  much 
blood  shed.  These  ruptures,  if  continued, 
will  probably  lead  to  the  dismemberment  of 
the  Swiss  Cantons,  and  its  partition  among 
the  adjacent  powers  of  Europe.  It  seems 
that  the  people  of  the  Basle  Champagne,  and 
the  more  disorderly  in  Beme,  formra  a  free 
corps  with  which  to  attack  Lucerne,  while 
the  Canton  of  Argau  summoned  by  the  tocsin 
all  good  Protestants  to  arms.  A  force  of  5000 
men  was  accordingly  assembled,  and  passed 
the  frontier  of  Lucerne  on  the  29lh  of  March. 
Meanwhile  that  town  was  hastily  fortified} 
and  troops  marched  to  the  number  oi  from 
10  to  20,000,  prepared  for  the  defence  of  the 
dty. 

The  invaders  appear  to  have  been  deficient 
in  military  skill.  They  sufiered  their  troops 
to  be  divided  and  drawn  in  detail  into  an  am- 
buscade. .  They  fought,  however,  with  much 
spirit  and  courage,  but  were  defeated,  leavioir 
600  men  dead  on  the  field.  They  returned 
subsequently  in  great  disorder,  and  were  ha- 
rassed by  their  enemies  to  such  a  degree, 
from  every  quarter,  that  only  one  thousand  of 
the  five  tnoosand  returned. 

The  invaders  were  treated  with  such  fierce- 
ness in  all  quarters,  that  it  is  said  that  out  of 
4000  or  5000  men,  not  more  than  2000  had 
escaped  massacre. 

Gkeuant.  —  Frankfort*  —  The  discussions 
which  are  now  going  on  in  the  Diet  of  the 
Confederation,  respecting  the  afiairs  of  the 
German  Catholic  Church,  have  taken  a  turn, 
which,  It  is  feared,  must  soon  decide  the  iate 
of  this  new  movement 

The  booksellers  of  Cologne  have  recently 
concluded  an  engagement  among  themselves 
not  to  publish  or  sell  any  writings  a^iaei 
Rome,  or  in  favor  of  the  present  religious 
movement  in  Germany. 

Inundations  in  Germany » — The  Revenue 
de  Paris  states  that  the  greatest  inundations 
of  which  Germany  has  durinff  the  last  two 
centuries  preserved  the  recollection,  were 
Iboee  of  1^5  and  1784 :  nevertheless,  neither 
of  those  events  were  so  disastrous  as  the  in< 
^ndations  of  the  present  year.  The  entire 
Germanic  confederation,  a  part  of  Austria,  and 
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of  Poland,  hare  been  lilerallv'  under  water 
wnce  the  30th  of  March.  The  Rhine,  the 
Maine,  the  Neckar,  the  Danube,  the  Elbe, 
and  the  Vistula,  have  in  succession  over- 
flowed their  banks — not  in  a  day,  but  in  an 
hour.  Frankfort,  Meiz,  Colo^riie,  Dresden, 
Prague,  and  a  number  of  the  other  towns,  and 
seyeral  thousand  villages  were  covered  with 
water.  The  mafgnificent  bridge  of  Dresden 
has  been  carried  away,  and  many  edifices 
have  been  destroyed. 

India. — Sir  C.  Napier  means  to  force  three 
robber  tribes  to  surrender,  and  then  to  place 
them  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Indus,  and 
make  them  labor  until  ihey  erect  houses  and 
form  farms  sufficient  for  their  own  subsist- 
ence and  dwellings — then  to  offer  these  pro- 
ducts of  their  labor  to  them,  if  they  will  be 
peaceable  ;  if  they  refuse,  he  will  continue  to 
make  them  work  as  convicts.  In  pursuance 
of  this  plan,  he  has  blockaded  them  in  their 
mountams ;  and  they  had,  on  the  14th  of  Feb- 
ruary, agreed  to  surrender. 

The  Italian  Scientific  Congress  have  called 
their  meeiini;  at  Naples. 

Dr.  Wolff  has  arrived  in  England;  and,  in 
a  letter  to  Capr.  Grover,  which  is  published 
in  the  papers,  has  given  a  graphic  sketch  of 
his  ''hair  breadth  'scapes" in  the  mission  from 
which  he  has  returnea. 

Mr.  Everett,  the  American  Minister,  enter- 
tained a  distinguished  party  of  the  nobility  on 
Thursday.  Lord  Brougham  was  among  the 
number. 

Bbauttful  CoTNcroENCE. — During  the  morn- 
ing service,  yesterday,  at  Christ's  Church, 
^em  street,  an  mcident  occurred  which 
would  have  been  interpreted,  by  the  ancients, 
as  a  signal  of  Divine  approbation.  The  Rev.' 
Mr.  Marcus,  of  Nantucket,  the  officiating 
minister,  gave  out  to  be  sung,  the  84th  Psalm, 
in  which  is  the  following  stanza : 

The  birds,  more  happy  far  than  I, 

Around  thy  temple  throng , 
Securely  there  they  build,  and  there 

Securely  hatch  their  young. 

While  he  was  reading  this  Psalm,  a  dove  flew 
in  at  one  of  the  windows,  and  alighted  on  the 
capital  of  one  of  the  pilasters,  near  tbe  altar, 
and  nearly  over  the  head  of  the  reader.  A 
note  0^  the  Psalm  and  Hymn  to  be  sung  had 
been  previously  given,  as  is  customary,  to  the 
choir;  otherwise,  it  njijrht  have  been  sup- 
posed that  (litre  was  design  in  the  selection; 
for  the  minister  announced,  for  the  second 
singing,  the  75th  Hymn,  commencing, 

Come  Holy  Spirit,  heavenly  dove. 
With  all  thy  quickning  powers ; 

Kindle  a  flame  of  sacred  love 
In  these  cold  hearts  of  ours. 

The  preacher  was  unconscious  of  the  pre». 
ence  of  the  bird,  until  the  close  of  the  ser- 
vices; and  the  innocent  visiter  was  suffered 
to  "depart  in  peace." — Boston  Transcript, 


AeceiptB* 

F^rom  <*  Every  Xady^s  Sool^  a  liuk  vduma  ju$i  pttS  - 
Sskod  hy  a  Lady  of  New  York.    {Amended  ) 

Fruit  Cake. — Make  a  cake  of  one  pound  of 
flour,  one  pound  of  sugar,  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  of  butter,  and  ten  eggs. 

First  beat  the  yolks  and  sugar  together; 
then  add  the  flour  and  butter,  beaten  to  a 
cream  ;  and,  lastly,  mix  in  lightly  the  whites 
of  the  eggs,  beaten  to  a  higb  froth. 

Then  have  a  pound  and  a  half  of  raisius 
stoned  and  chopped ;  two  pounds  of  currants, 
well  washed,  picked  clean  and  dried;  one 
pound  of  citron  cut  in  slips ;  mace  and  ant- 
meg,  each  half  an  ounce ;  and  do  not  add 
alcohol  in  any  fbrrn. 

Strew  half  a  pound  of  flour  over  the  cur- 
rants and  raisins,  and  then  stir  them  veil 
into  the  cake. 

Line  tin  basins  with  buttered  |Aper,  fill 
them  two  inches  deep,  and  bake  in  a  mode- 
rate oven  for  three  or  four  hours. 

Tea  Rttsk, — One  pint  of  warm  milk:  put 
one  gill  of  yeast ;  make  it  a  dough  with  floitf ; 
let  it  stand  to  rise ;  when  iight,  add  a  cup  of 
butter  and  a  teaspoonful  of  salseratus,  dis- 
solved in  water ;  (or,  in  the  place  of  salRra- 
ratiis,  use  a  bit  of  sal  volatile,  the  size  of  a 
small  nutmeg,  and  a  piece  of  alum  of  the 
same  size,  flnely  grouna.) 

Flour  your  hands  well,  and  n:iake  tbe  dough 
into  cakes  the  size  of  an  egg,  and  lay  them 
close  in  a  buttered  basin ;  bake  in  a  hot  oven ; 
when  nearly  done,  wet  them  over  with  milk 
in  which  some  sngar  is  dissolved,  then  return 
them  to  the  oven  to  finish  baking; :  doing  tbem 
over  with  milk,  gives  them  a  mie  color. 

Jlgtorted  for  tJtt  N,  Y.  Express. 
Meeting  of  the  HUtorical  Socfetj,  Blay  irUu 

The  early  part  of  the  evening  was  occupied 
with  the  reading  of  various  letters  relating  to 
the  business  or  purposes  of  the  Society ;  also 
m  number  from  societies,  as  well  as  individu* 
als,  whose  opinions  had  been  solicited  con- 
cerning the  new  and  distinctive  name  for  the 
United  States.  The  replies  were  almost  in- 
variably in  opposition  to  this  change,  and  to 
•11  change,  especially  those  of  Chancellor 
Kent,  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and  Mr.  H.  Bleacker. 

Rev.  Rafns  W.  Griswold,  of  Philadelphia, 
read  his  paper  on  the  growth  and  characteris- 
tics of  American  literature. 

Among  the  donations  reported  to  tbe  His- 
torical Society,  in  tiie  early  part  of  the  eve- 
ning, was  a  medal  struck  in  coQunemorattoii 
of  ue  Naval  Victories  of  Admiral  Van  Tromp 
in  1653,  presented  by  William  C.  RhiaeUn- 
der,  Esq. 

[The  medal  is  of  silver,  about  3i  inches  in 
diaoieter,  with  an  inscription  round  the  bor- 
ders, in  old  Dutch  letters,  beginning :  ^'  Wil-» 
liam  doet  mullcr  Tromp  door  kunst  von  geut,'* 
witli  tiie  dale.  Within  are  seen,  in  high 
reliff,  the  two  principal  ships  engaged,  and 
the  fleets  in  low  relief  in  the  distance.  On 
the  reverse,  in  very  bold  relief,  is  the  bust  of 
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the  old  Admiral  who  has  |t  very  fine  counte- 
nance* with  two  angels  blowing  trumpets  and 
holding  a  crown  over  his  head,  and  two  palm 
branches  and  a  display  of  arms  on  each  side.] 
Mr.  School<nraft  presented  an  ancient  Indian 
kettle,  found  near  St.  Mary's,  concealed  in  a 
care^  and  betieved  to  be  250  years  old. 

EXTAAOBDINABY  SaGACITT  OP  A  CaT. — ^Wc 

have  the  following  anecdote  from  an  unques- 
tionable source,  and  assure  our  readers  that 

the  statement  may  be  relied  on. 

New  Haven  Courier* 

A  gentleman  of  this  city  had  two  cats  unon 
his  premises,  related  by  the  ties  of  motner 
and,  daughter — both  of  which  were  blessed 
with  a  litter  of  kittens  at  about  the  same 
time.  Not  manjr  days  after,  the  two  mothers 
were  observed  sitting  together  in  the  shed, 
and  intentljr  eyeing  each  other,  as  if  holding 
a  consultation.  After  the  lapse  of  several 
minutes  thus  spent,  the  younger  cat  returned 
to  her  kitten,  one  only  having  lived,  and 
brought  it  towards  the  old  cat,  which  still 
kept  her  place.  This  kitten  she  placed  di- 
rectly before  her  mother,  and  then  sat  down 
not  iar  from  it.  The  two  parents  looked 
again  at  each  other  for  some  time,  when  the 
elder  retreated,  leaving  the  kitten  where  the 
other  had  placed  it. 

The  mother  again  took  up  her  mewing  off- 
spring, and  once  more  approached  her  recu- 
sant companion,  when  the  same  ceremony 
was  repeated,  with  a  similar  effect.  This  oc- 
enrred  several  times,  when  the  elder  cat,  as 
if  influenced  by  the  mute  appeal  of  the  mo- 
ther, took  up  the  strange  kitten  thus  forced 
upon  her  charity,  conveyed  it  to  the  spot 
where  her  darlins^s  were  deposited,  and,  to 
all  appearances,  adopted  it  as  her  own. 

The  younger  cat,  having  thus  seen  the  ob- 
ject of  her  solicitude  provided  for,  retired 
slowly  to  her  straw,  where  she  was  soon 
after  taken  yrith  a  fit,  and  almost  immediate- 
ly died*  We  leave  it  for  naturalists  to  explain, 
whether  the  invalid  cat  was  aware  of  her 
speedy  dissolution;  or  whether,  what  we 
call  instinct,  in  the  lower  order  of  animals, 
does  not  occasionally  approach  very  near  to 
what  is  termed  reason  among  the  human  spe- 
cies.— New  Haven  Courier, 

Ah  Excellent  Movb&bnt. — At  a  public 
meeting  of  the  citizens  ofWoonsocket,  held 
a  few  days  since,  the  following  judicious  pre- 
amble and  resolution  were  adopted : 

Whereas,  it  is  currently  reported  that,  in 
one  of  our  neighboring  villages,  <'a  man  made 
during  the  last  year  $1500  by  minding  his 
own  business,  and  $500  by  letting  other  peo- 
ple's alone ;"  therefore 

Resolved,  That  we  recommend  to  some  of 
the  good  people  in  our  village  to  try  the  ex- 
periment, not  only  as  a  spurce  of  emolument 
to  themselves,  but  of  satisfaction  to  their 
neighbors. 


It  was  stated,  at  the  Convention  of  Geolo- 
gists at  New  Havon,  last  week,  that  the  ve- 
locity of  sea- waves,  engendered  by  earth- 
quake, is  not  far  from  thirty  miles  a  minute: 
twice  the  velocity  of  sound.  The  earthquake 
of  Lisbon  threw  a  succession  of  36  enormous 
waves  across  the  Atlantic  to  the  shores  of 
Antigua  in  10  hours.  Ten  successive  shocks 
at  exact  intervals  of  35  minutes. 

Professsor  Silliman  stated  that  letters  which 
he  had  received  from  Professor  Agassis,  of 
Switzerland,  announced  the  intention  of  that 
distinguished  geologist  to  visit  this  country  in 
the  course  of  a  few  weeks. 

Manufactfiire  of  Steel  Pens. — In  the  first 
place,  flat  sections  of  steel  are  cut  out,  of 
the  shape  required,  by  a  stamping  press ; 
they  are  then  placed  under  another  press, 
which  pieroes  the  holes  and  cuts  the  slits ; 
and  they  are  then  struck  in  to  their  convex 
shape  by  a  third  press.  They  are  tlien  to 
be  polished  and  tempered,  which  is  man- 
aged in  a  peculiar  apparatus,  consisting  of 
a  fly-wheel  and  box,  in  which  the  pens  are 
placed,  and  to  which  a  motion  is  given, 
resembling  that  exhibited  in  shaking  mate- 
rials together  in  a  bag. 

After  this  process,  they  are  tempered  in 
a  box,  shaken,  and  brought  to  a  blue  color, 
being  carefully  watched,  and  the  heat  les- 
sened whenever  a  shade  of  yellow  is  ob- 
served on  their  surface.  The  split  is  then 
completed  by  touching  the  sides  with  a  pair 
of  pincers.  Some  idea  may  be  given  of 
the  greater  rapidity  with  which  steel  pens 
are  made  than  the  quill,  when  we  state, 
that  of  the  latter  an  expert  pen  cutter  can 
only  make  six  hundred  a  day  ;  whilst  with 
the  recent  steel  pen  machines,  as  many 
may  be  made  in  a  single  hour  with  the 
greatest  ease. 

Tho  steel  of  which  these  pens  are  made 
is  frequently  alloyed  with  some  other  metal, 
in  order  to  improve  the  elasticity,  and  in 
some  cases  to  prevent  rust ;  but  the  steel 
alone  employed  in  England  for  making 
pens,  amounts  to  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  tons  annually,  which  is  equivalent  to 
about  three  hundred  millions  of  pens !  a 
number  employing  such  an  immense 
amount  of  labor  and  ingenuity,  as  to  be 
scarcely  credible,  did  not  the  Parliamenta- 
ry retiMrDs  attest  the  fact — Selected. 

m  ■■■P^i»     ■■■■ 

MAXIMS. 

Maintain  dignity  without  the  appearance 
of  pride. 

Persevere  against  discouragements. 

Keep  your  temper. 

Be  punctual  and  methodical  in  business, 
and  never  procrastinate. 
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MY   MOTHBR. 

""      Bf  Famty  Forretter, 

Give  me  my  old  seat,  mother, 

With  my  head  upon  thy  knee; 
I've  passed  through  many  a  changing 
scene, 

Since  thus  I  sat  by  thee. 
Oh  !  let  me  look  into  thine  eyes  — 

Their  meek,  soft,  loving  light 
Falls,  like  a  gleam  of  hohness, 

Upon  my  heart  to-night. 

I've  not  been  long  away,  mother ; 

Few  suns  have  rose  and  set, 
Since  last  the  tear-drop  on  thy  ch«ek 

Mv  lips  in  kisses  met : 
'Tis  out  a  little  time,i  know, 

But  very  long  it  seems. 
Though  every  night  I  came  to  thee, 

Dear  mother,  in  my  dreams. 

The  world  has  kindlv  dealt,  mother. 

By  the  child  thou  lov'st  so  well; 
Thy  prayers  have  circled  round  her  path, 

And  'twas  (heir  holy  spell 
Which  made  that  path  so  dearly  bright, 

Which  strewed  the  roses  there, 
Which  gave  the  light,  and  cast  the  balm 

On  every  breath  of  air. 

I  bear  a  happy  heart,  mother, 

A  happier  never  beat ; 
And. even  now  new  buds  of  hope 

Are  bursting  at  my  feet. 
Oh,  mother!  life  may  be  a  ''dream  :** 

But,  if  such  dreams  are  given 
While  at  the  portal  thus  we  stand, 

What  are  the  IrutAs  of  Heaven  ? 

I  bear  a  happy  heart,  mother. 

Yet,  when  fond  eyes  I  8ec« 
And  hear  soft  tones,  and  winning  words, 

I  ever  think  of  thee. 
And  then  the  tear  my  spirit  weeps 

Unbidden,  fills  my  eye ; 
And,  like  a  homeless  dove,  I  long 

Unto  thy  breast  to  fly. 

Then  I  am  very  sad,  mother, 

I'm  very  sad  and  lone; 
Oh !  there^s  no  heart  whose  inmost  fold 

Opes  to  me  like  thine  own  ! 
Though  sunny  smiles  wreathe  blooming 
lips, 

While  love-tones  meet  my  car; 
My  mother,  one  fond  glance  of  tbiae 

Were  thousand  times  more  dear. 

Then,  with  a  closer  clasp,  mother, 

Now  hold  me  to  thy  heart ; 
I'd  feel  ii  beating  *gainst  my  own 

Once  more  before  we  part. 
And,  mother,  to  this  love-lit  spot. 

When  I  am  far  away, 
Come  oft— /oo  oft  thou  canst  not  come— 

And  for  thy  darling  pray. 


Spring  is  Coming* 

S^  itlir.  Naek,  tplut  was  deaf  and  dumijhfm 

c/uldkood. 

Spring  is  .coming !  Spdag  is  coming ! 
Birds  are  chirping  insects  hanuniog. 
Flowers  arc  peeping  from  their  aleefiin^. 
Streams  escaped  from  winter's  keeping. 
In  delightful  freedom  niahiog. 
Dance  along  in  music  gushing. 
Scenes  of  late  by  deadness  saddened. 
Smile  in  animation  gladdened ; 
All  is  beauty,  all  is  mirth. 
All  is  glory  upon  earth. 
Shout  we  then  with  Nature's  voice, 
Welcome  Spring !  Rejoice!  Rejoice! 

Spring  is  commg ;  come,  my  brother. 
Let  us  rove  with  one  another 
To  our  well*remembered  wild«wood. 
Flourishing  in  Nature's  cbildJiood ; 
Where  a  moasand  flowers  are  springing. 
And  a  thousand  birds  are  singing ; 
Where  the  golden-  aunbeams  quiver 
On  the  verdure^girdled  river ; 
Let  our  youth  of  feding  out. 
To  the  youth  of  Nature  shout. 
While  the  waves  repeat  our  voice. 
Welcome  Spring  !  Rejoice !  Rejoice ! 

The  Secret  of  great  Worxsrs.  —  Sir 
Samuel  Bomilly,  always  tranquil  and  orderly, 
had  an  incessant  activity ;  he  never  lost  a 
minute:  he  ap^ied  all  his  mind  to  wluit  he 
was  about.  Like  the  hand  of  a  watch,  he 
never  stopped,  although  his  equal  move- 
ments, in  the  same  way,  almost  escuied  ob- 
strvation.— DumoTk'. 

■^^— ^■^— ^^-*- 

If  the  law  of  kindness  be  written  on  the 
heart,  it  will  lead  to  that  disinterestedness  iu 
little  as  well  as  great  things^that  desire  to 
oblige  and  attention  to  the  gratification  ci 
others— which  is  the  foundation  of  good  man- 
ners—Z,ocAe. 

A  desire  to  please  w  a  better  teaeker  <d 
manners  than  a  dandng  matter. 
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THE    SAILOR'S    HOME. 


We  gave  B  priot  of  ihia  new  and  valua- 
iDBtitulioa  in  the  9th  number  of  this  Maga- 
aine,  {paga  157,)  ivith  aa  ai:coiint  of  iis 
pbn  history  and  effects,  lo  which  we  rcfei 
those  of  your  readera  who  hav3  not  vead  il. 
Having  now  procured  a  more  picturesque 
view  of  it,  we  here  present  il,  with  fhe  fol- 
lowing ItliT  lately  received  by  the  esiima- 
bie  superinlendenl,  from  a  widow  lady  in 
Sweden,  whose  son  found  it  indeed  a  "  home," 
i;i  on  affecting  sense  of  the  word. 


GOTTBNBDRO,  Oct.  2,  1844. 

To  Iht  Supennltndent  of  Sailor's  Home  ; 

MyDearSir— AllhonffhunknowntoTOU,    ; 
I  venture  to  write  and  ask  of  von  the  ftTor    i 
lo  lake  care  of  the  accompanying  parcel  for    \ 
my  beloved  son,  J.  E.  E.,  fiom  whom  I    | 
lately  received  a  letter  in  which  he  ipeaka    , 
^ery  hif.'hly  of  the  Superintendent  M  the    | 
Sailor's  Home,  without  mentioning   your    ! 
name.     He  lold  me  you  had  given  bim  a 
Bible,  and  many  other  precious  books  con- 
taining the  word  of  God,  and  rules  for  a 
Christian's  conduct.     O,  my  dear  sir,  it  is  a 
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wido\v:ed  Mother  thst  now  writes  you,  and 
my  feelings  at  this  moment,  (as  well  as 
when  I  first  read  my  son's  letter,)  are  inex- 
pressible; "you  must  therefore  excuse  my 
plain  and  imperfect  acknowledgement  for  ail 
your  kindness  towards  my  dear  boy.  He 
IS  young,  and  had  been  led  astray,  but  the 
Lord  in  mercy  led  him  to  you,  and  he  is 
now  in  the  right  way,  through  your  kind 
influence. 

May  Heaven's  best  blessings  forever  rest 
upon  you  and  yours.  Accept  a  rejoicing 
mother's  eternal  thanks  for  having  restored 
to  her  her  long  lost  son.  May  I  ask  of  you 
the  favor  to  keep  the  parcel  imtil  my  son|s 
return  from  Canton,  which  he  told  me  in  his 
letter  would  be  in  a  twelvemonth. 

Begging  your   pardon    for   having   en- 
croached upon  your  time  and  patience,  I  re- 
main, dear  sir,  with  a  mother's  gratitude, 
Yours,  most  sincerely, 
And  obliged, 

Helena  E . 

P.  S.  The  parcel  contains  several  reli- 
gious books,  my  likeness,  a  bead  chain  and 
several  letters.  H.  £. 

Saiior^s  Magazine. 

This  is  but  one  case  out  of  many  in  which 
the  exertions  made  for  Seamen,  here  and 
elsewhere,  have  proved  successful.  For  a 
short  and  simple  narrative  of  another  kind, 
we  refer  to  the  extracts  from  the  Anniversa- 
ry reports,  on  another  page  of  this  number. 

FOREIGN  TRAVEIiS. 

Greece  in  1 844  ;  or^  A  OreeVs  Return  to  his 
Native  Land-^a  narrative,  edited  by  Trbo* 

OORE  DWIGRT,  Jb. 

*  Chapter  VII. 

Interesting  objects  and  scenes  in  and  about 
Athens. — The  modern  city  long  unknown  in 
Europe. — Early  modern  accounts  of  Athens. — 
Some  events  of  the  late  war. 

The  reader  can  easily  imagine  something 
of  what  the  feelings  of  a  Greek  may  natu- 
rally be,  wUen,  aAer  a  long  absence  from  his 
native  country,  he  finds  himself  not  only  in 
Greece  a^ain,  but  in  the  centre  of  Greece — 
in  Athens.  Afier  the  scenes  I  had  witnessed 
in  my  childhood,  in  a  distant  island  of  the 
country,  then  far  from  the  great  body  of  the 
nation,  exposed  to  the  savage  enemy,  and 
most  of  the  time  completely  within  their 
power,  and  after  a  long  absence  in  another 
continent,  it  was  delightful  to  realize  the  per- 
fect peace  and  security  now  so  happily  estab- 
lished among  ray  countrymen.  My  enjoy- 
ment was  enhanced,  not  only  by  my  restora- 
tion to  my  family,  and  the  contrast  of  our 
condition  and  prospects  wiih  the  sorrows  and 


the  apprehensions  we  had  formerly  known, 
but  by  the  reflection  that  (honsands  around 
us  were  in  the  same  happy  condition,  and 
had  experienced  a  similar  change  in  their 
prospects. 

My  time  was  variously  occupied  daring  my 
stay  in  Athens.  I  had  much  to  say  and 
much  to  listen  to,  first  in  the  fiimily,  and  af- 
terwards among  their  friends,  to  whom  I  was 
soon  introduced.  Then  my  curiosity  sood  led 
me  to  the  various  spots  and  monuments  which 
attract  every  traveller. 

What  changes  have  taken  place  in  Athens ! 
and  some  of  the  strangest  are  caused  by  the 
influx  of  foreigners.  French,  English  and 
German  shops  are  open  on  all  sides,  and  these 
languages  are  heard  in  every  street.  The 
large  hotels  are  kept  by  foreigners,  and  con- 
ducted in  the  style  of  London,  raris  and  other 
cities  of  western  Europe.  Many  foreign  resi- 
dents are  also  found — families  who  have  pur- 
chased or  erected  mansions,  and  taken  i^ 
their  permanent  abode  in  the  city  or  its  envi- 
rons, attracted  by  the  beauties  and  associa- 
tions of  the  place,  the  mildness  of  the  climate, 
and  the  salubrity  of  the  situation.  Many  of 
these  foreigners  nave  the  aspect  of  refinement 
and  intelligence,  as  well  as  of  wealth  or  ccxn- 
petency ;  and  they  are,  with  reason,  regarded 
by  the  Greek  inhabitants  as  a  welcome  and 
valuable  acquisition  to  the  population. 

How  striking  is  the  reflection,  amid  auch 
crowds  of  iorigners  congregated  in  this  fa- 
mous capital,  that,  Jess  than  three  hundred 
years  ago,  the  opinion  prevailed*  in  Europe, 
even  among  the  most  learned  men,  that  Athens 
had  been  razed  to  its  foundations !  Her  monu- 
ments, her  very  localities,  it  was  suppoaed, 
had  no  longer  any  trace  except  in  books.  Such 
a  mistake  was  the  effect  (A  Turkish  barbae 
rism  and  European  torpidity  combined.  Clark 
informs  us  that  the  work  of  Martin  Cniaius 
(about  loSO)  con6rmed  that  error,  and  that 
the  first  traveller  who  truly  described  Athens 
in  modern  times  was  De  la  Ouilletiere,  a 
Frenchman,  who  published  a  book  in  Paris  in 
1675.  After  bein^  four  years  a  slave  in  Bar- 
bary,  he  paid  a  visit  to  Athens,  in  company 
with  several  other  Europeans,  and  gave  a 
very  accurate,  sensible  and  interesting  de- 
scription of  the  city  and  its  antiquities.  Id 
the  year  when  this  volume  appeared,  Whee^ 
ler,  an  Englishman,  set  off  for  Greece,  accom- 

f wanted  by  Dr.  Spon ;  and  both,  in  their  pub- 
ished  journals,  while  they  disparage  tneir 
worthier  predecessor,  copy  from  him  without 
the  least  acknowledgment.  Dr.  Clark  is  of 
the  opinion  that  De  la  Guillitiere  (or  Wil- 
Ict,  as  the  same  name  has  become  changed 
in  England,)  is  properly  to  be  regarded  as  the 
first  writer  who  acauainted  Europeans  with 
the  existence  of  Athens  and  her  remains,  as 
Crusius  had  hardlv  excited  any  attention, 
though  nearly  an  hundred  years  his  prede- 
cessor, and  he,  as  has  been  remarked,  encour- 
aged the  prevailing  opinion  that  she  was  no 
more.  De  la  Guilletiere,  however,  made 
many  mistakes  in  the  inscriptions  that  he  at- 
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tempted  to  copy,  which  is  not  much  to  bo 
wondered  at ;  but  his  descriptions,  and  eepe* 
cially  his  map,  are  spoken  of  in  high  terms. 

It  may  appear  almost  incredible  that  sach 
Ignorance  should  hare  prevailed  on  a  subject 
of  this  nature  ;  for  why  should  not  some  re- 
ports be  brought  from'  Athens  by  the  many 
iDerchants  who  their,  as  at  other  times,  had 
intercourse  with  Greece,  even  if  in  small 
numbers  ?  Dr.  Clark  gives  one  reason — which 
is,  that  the  name  was  so  disguised  by  foreign 
corruptions  as  to  be  no  longer  recognized. 
The  few  Italian  traders  who  visited  the  har- 
bor of  Piraeus,  called  Athens  Setines^  or  Se- 
thina,  by  which  no  one  could  certainly  recog- 
nize it;  "  and  yet,"  says Guil let ierc,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  ancient  cities  of  Greece,  "  no  one 
has  preserved  its  name  with  better  success 
than  Athens  iins  done  :  for  both  Greeks  and 
Turks  call  it  Athenai." 

'  Of  all  the  cities  of  Greece,  none  perhaps 
WHS  the  scene  of  so  mnny  changes  and  of  so 
many  sieges,  in  the  course  of  the  late  war,  as 
Athens.  The  beginning  was  made  in  1881, 
when  the  insurgents  in  the  Morea  and  the 
sailors  at  sea  had  done  enough  against  the 
Turks  to  excite  thi'ir  countrymen  in  every 
quarter.  There  had  long  prevailed  a  com- 
paratively goud  understanding  between  the 
two  particsin  this  city.  The  Turks,  of  course, 
held  possession  of  the  Acropolis:  but  the 
Greeks  were  the  chief  part  of  the  population 
of  the  city  wliich  lay  ai  its  feet,  although  that 
was  garrisoned  by  a'  moderate  body  ot  troops. 

When  the  state  of  the  country  began  to 
appear  alnrming,  the  Greeks  dwelling  in  the 
city  and  in  the  country  for  mnny  miles  around, 
fled  to  the  coast,  and  embarked  for  Salamis 
and  other  safe  place?.  After  a  shori  time, 
such  of  the  men  as  meaitatcd  something  for 
the  nation,  relumed  and  traversed  the  plain 
of  Attica  in  bands,  depredalin^^  or  waylaying, 
surprising  and  cutting  oft*  small  parties  of  the 
ciemy  who  ventured  to  expose  themselves. 
The  banks  of  the  Cephisus,  so  celebrated  in 
times  of  Athenian  splendor,  now  became  the 
scene  of  a  cautious  but  bloody  panizan  war- 
fare ;  but  the  Turks  were  too  few  often  to 
venture  from  the  city  walls,  which  were  soon 
destined  to  an  assault  by  the  Greeks.  One 
nijjht  in  June,  18^31,  they  were  attacked,  and 
with  such  spirit  that  the  town  was  soon  in 
their  hands.  They  then  pressed  the  siege  of 
the  Acropolis,  and  the  Turks  had  begun  to 
suffer  from  famine,  when  a  Mahomedan  army, 
under  Omer  Pasha,  arrived  and  d  ove  them 
back  to  iSalamis.  But  this  inhuman  com- 
mander committed  the  most  barbarous  atro- 
cities. He  sent  out  to  ravage  the  country, 
and  had  the  remaining  inhabitants  tortured, 
treated  with  every  indignity  and  cruelty,  and 
pat  to  death  in  various  ingenious  modes,  to 
increase  their  sufiVrings.  His  men  often 
amused  themselves  with  hunting  down  the 
poor  peasants  with  horses,  making  sport  of 
their  fears,  and  catting  them  m  pieces,  or 
shooting  them  when  weary  of  their  sport. 

But  in  June,  1822,  the  army  bad  retired, 


and  the  Turkish  garrison  in  the  Acropolis  were 
sufferiDg  severely  from  the  want  cMf  water. 
Their  only  sprmg,  just  outside  of  the  walls, 
was  in  the  possession  of  their  eoemies.  After 
a  time  they  capitulated ;  but  many  of  them 
were  massacred,  in  retaliation  for  the  reeenjt 
atrocities  of  their  countrymen  at  Scio,  at  the 
instigation  of  refugees  from  that  scene  of 
horror. 

When  the  Turks  next  invaded  the  Morea 
from  the  north,  ihey  passed  by  Athens  with- 
out waiting  to  besiege  the  Acropolis,  and 
would  have  left  Corinth  also  unmolested,  had 
not  the  garrison  deserted  it  from  fear. 

In  1S26,  while  Gouras  had  command  of  the 
Acropolis  of  Athens,  Col.  Favier  occnpied  the 
city  for  some  time,  with  his  disciplined  troops; 
and  he  proceeded  hence  with  them,  on  his 
unsuccessful  expedition  against  Eubcea.  In 
Julv,  Kiutahi  Pacha  came  down  with  a  Turk- 
ish  army,  occupied  the  Musasum  Hill,  and  be- 
gan to  bombard  the  city  and  Acropolis.  He 
had  two  lon^  and  bloody  battles  with  CoL 
Favicr's  corps  and  a  body  of  Greeks,  whom 
he  drove  back  with  extreme  difficulty,  though 
with  a  vast  numerical  superiority. 

In  October,  when  the  Acropolis  alone  was 
in  possession  of  the  (J reeks,  and  they  were 
suffering  severely  from  disease,  as  well  as  the 
loss  of  many  nien,  a  timely  reinforcement 
forced  their  way  in  at  night,  bravely  led  by 
Grigioliis.  After  ibis,  however,  the  garrison 
were  more  closely  besieged  than  ever,  so  that 
for  a  long  time  not  a  word  of  communication 
was  held,  even  with  the  government.  The 
most  energetic  exertions  were  then  made  for 
their  relief,  and  to  drive  hack  the  Turks.  Col. 
Gordon  landed  at  the  Pyrseus,  and  occupied 
the  hill,  supported  by  the  steamboat  Perse- 
verance, and  afterwards  by  the  frigate  Hellas. 
Karaiskakis  afterwards  came  down  from  the 
north,  and  Favier  cut  off  the  Pacha ^s  commu- 
nication with  the  sea  of  Negropont,  while  the 
Greeks  and  many  foreigners,  newly  arriv- 
ed, assembled  to  partake  in  the  recovery  of 
Athens.  Lord  Cochrane  was  present  with  his 
frigate,  and  in  the  general  command.  £a- 
raiskis  was  unfortimately  mortally  wounded 
just  at  the  moment  when  advantages  had 
been  gained,  and  his  practical  skill  was  need- 
ed to  counteract  the  European  ideas  of  Coch- 
rane. {Shortly  after,  the  flower  of  the  Greek 
army,  which  had  imprudently  encamped  on 
the  open  ground  in  the  plain,  preparatory  to 
an  attack  on  the  Turks,  was  overwhelmed 
by  their  charge,  and  all  the  Greeks  were  driv- 
en to  a  precipitate  retreat. 

There  appears  to  have  been  a  difference  in 
the  dispositions  of  the  Turkish  commanders. 
Kuitakhi  Pacha,  who  so  long  was  at  the  head 
of  their  armies  in  Attica,  was  a  brave  and 
skilful  soldier,  without  the  inhumanity  of  a 
wild  beast.  He  was  not  guilty  of  the  prac- 
tices of  his  predecessor,  Omar  Pacha,  who 
rendered  himself  and  his  soldiers  abominated 
to  the  extreme,  by  the  scenes  of  cruelty  of 
which  he  made  the  country  the  theatre. 

But  I  have  not  room  to  go  into  the  many 
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rnher  interesting  epochs  of  the  late  war  in 
this  pUee.  A  narratire  of  the  sieges  of  the 
Acropolis,  now  by  the  Greeks  and  now  by 
the  Tarks,  would  offer  a  large  fund  of  inte- 
resting scenes  and  characters,  sufficient  alone 
to  fill  Volumes. 

Thas  it  is  that  the  traveller  in  Greece  at 
the  present  day  finds  himself  surrounded  by 
things  which  may  almost  lead  him  to  doubt 
the  sufferings  which  the  people  endured  only 
a  few  years  ago.  Luxuriant  harvests  wave 
dti  the  spots  which  but  a  short  time  since 
were  stained  with  blood  and  peace,  pros- 
fisriiy  and  happiness  prevail  where  was  no- 
•thiag  but  desolation,  or  sights  and  sounds  of 
wo.  The  marks  of  those  times  may  seem 
fewer  than  might  have  been  expected ;  but 
Aow  and  then  something  presented  itself  to 
ronind  me  of  them. 


^ 
^ 


Striking  Facts  and  Remarks  from  the  Anni- 
versary Reports. 

The  Anniversary  Week  in  New  York  was 
peculiarly  interesting  this  year. 

American  SeamerCs  Friend  Society The 

17 th  Anniversary  was  held  in  the  Tabernacle 
oa  Monday,  Capt.  Richardson  in  the  chair. 

Captain  Hudson,  of  the  U.  S.  N.  was  cheer- 
ed to  learn  from  ihe  report  that  the  Great 
Author  of  Nature  had  affixed  his  seal  to  the 
exertions  of  this  Society.  Some  apparently 
insignificant  cause  or  event,  on  distant  seas,  a 
book,  a  tract,  an  exhortation,  has  led  the 
trembling  sailor  to  the  cross  of  Christ. 
Twenty  years  ago  what  was  well  nigh  uni- 
versally the  condition  of  seamen?  Drunk- 
ards, profane  swearers.  Sabbath  breakers. 
17,000  seamen  now  are  members  of  the  Ma- 
rine Temperance  Society  of  iNew  York. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Clark,  a  sailor,  related  his  own 
personal  history  in  a  speech  of  great  interest 
and  most  natural  and  winning  eloquence, 
which  both  delighted  and  affected  the  audi- 
ence. I  am,  said  Mr.  Clark,  a  native  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. My  parents  were  both  pious,  and 
I  enjoyed,  in  my  childhood  the  benefit  of  their 
good  example  and  Christian  instruction,  and 
listened  to  their  prayers.  At  eighteen,  temp- 
led by  a  wayward  Imagination,  I  forsook  all 
the  advantages  of  home  for  the  ever- varying, 

Erecarious  and  perilous  life  of  a  sailor.  I 
ave  experienced  almost  all  the  hardships  and 
dangers  of  the  sea,  was  in  the  Exploring  Ex- 
pedition under  that  brave  and  generous  offi- 
cer, Captnin  Hudson,  (who  has  just  addressed 
you,)  and  at  one  time  on  shore,  at  one  of  the 
islands  in  the  Pacific,  with  two  officers,  the 
savages,  unprovoked  fell  upon  us,  slew  my 
two  companions,  and  left  me  pierced  with 
spears  and  bruised  by  their  war  clubs,  covered 
with  wounds  for  dead.  But  God  raised  me 
up  and  made  me  deeply  sensible  of  the  duty 
of  devoting  my  spared  life  to  bis  service.  I 
becran  to  regard  myself  as  n  living  represen- 
tative of  the  holy  religion  of  Christ,  and  that 
I  could  not  remain  iaaciive,  but  must  labor  to 


loake  known  to  my  shipmates  and  others  the 
value  of  the  faith  I  professed.  Mr.  Clark 
gave  several  intensely  interesting  facts  m  his 
subsequent  history,  spoke  of  the  conversioa  of 
many  seamen  with  whom  he  had  sailed,  and 
turning  to  the  sailors  present,  urged  them  to 
efforts  for  their  own  improvement,  with  a 
manly  and  true  hearted  earnestness  and  elo- 
quence. In  conclusion,  he  observed  that  he 
could  never  forget  an  admonition  given  to  him 
by  his  father,  in  view  of  the  possibillity  that 
he  might  be  called  io  speak  in  public,  (bor- 
rowed from  a  grist-mill,)  to  *'  snat  the  gate 
when  the  com  was  out," — and  of  course,  said 
he,  I  have  done. 

N,  Y,  Sunday  School  Unioiu — The  report 
contained  the  following  just  tribute  to  the 
.memory  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Milnor. 

*'  He  has  now  gone  far  above  the  piaiseB 
and  beyond  the  rebuke  of  men.  He  was  a 
Christian  gentleman  of  enlarged  views  and  of 
a  liberal  spirit — a  pattern  worthy  of  all  imi- 
tation. 

<*  For  all  which  belongs  to  Christian  cour- 
tesy, united  with  the  love  of  the  truth  and 
zeal  for  the  interests  of  piety,  he  had  few 
equals  and  no  superiors.  For  a  series  of 
years,  he  presided  over  this  institudoo  with 
that  patriarchal  dignity  and  simplicity  which 
secured  the  love  and  confidence  of  Christians 
of  all  denominations.  His  was  in  deed  and 
in  truth  a  catholic  spirit.  He  loved  and  ae- 
knowledsed  all  of  every  name  to  be  members 
of  the  Church,  who  possessed  the  spirit  and 
bore  the  image  of  their  Lord  and  Master — and 
it  affords  us  a  melancholy  pleasure  to  pay  this 
feeble  tribute  to  his  meinory.'* 

Rev.  Mr.  Bowling,  spoke  of  the  CTand  ne- 
cessity of  teaching  Bible  truth,  and  the  adapt- 
ation of  the  Sabbath  school  enterprise  to  pre- 
serve the  young  from  antichristian  error.  TTlie 
policy  of  Rome  is  to  shut  out  the  Bible.  It  is 
written  in  the  laws  of  her  church.  She  fet- 
ters the  press  by  council  enactments,  and 
strains  every  nerve  to  keep  the  light  from  her 
people.  When  Wickeliffe  first  translated  the 
New  Testament,  a  Romish  opponent  said  that 
Christ  gave  the  truth  to  the  clergy  and  doc- 
tors, but  now  it  is  given  to  the  laity  and  even 
the  women  !  In  our  day  we  have  seen  un- 
blushing efforts  to  banish  the  .Bible  from  the 
day  school,  and  where  shall  they  go  but  to  the 
Sabbath  school  for  the  instruction  they  need. 
And  the  present  Pope  has  issued  his  Bull 
against  attempts  io  popularize  the  Bible  by 
spreading  ir  among  the  people.  The  same 
Bull  pretends  tha^t  the  Roman  church  seeks 
to  instruct  the  people,  but  it  must  be  through 
a  doctor  set  to  mterpret  the  Scriptures. 

If  I  hear  of  a  man  that  don't  want  the  Bi- 
ble circulated,  I  think  of  the  king  who  did 
not  want  the  prophet  because  he  prophesied 
no  good  of  him.  Depend  upon  it,  if  any  de- 
nomination opposes  the  circulation  of  the 
Bible,  it  is  because  the  Bible  is  opposed  to 
thenoL 

To  a  blind  Asvlum,  ayoung  lady,  blind  and 
and  deaf,  was  brought,  to  see  if  any  thing 
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cuuld  be  done  for  her.  Her  friends  were 
tohi  I  bat  there  wRs  so  hopc^  And  as  tkm 
tsofM  tk9thcuu'9i  tap  was  girea  to  ker  hand 
to  ugnify  **  Nf^t*  9i»e  4)ur8t  into  a-  flood  of 
leara..  *^  Skail  i  nercr  look  vpon  a  httman 
ham  agBMi :  or  UfioB  the  aweei  pa^e  of  tha 
word  of  God  i*  B»c  one  of  her  Crieoda  took 
ihe  Bible  and  placed  it  upoa  her  breaeu  h 
was  a  touching  act,  and  ii  reached  her  heart. 
She  broke  out  ia  the  hinguage  of  fof  and 
waiM,  reiH.'atki^  the  pree»ott»  promises  she 
hs4  ieeiraad  in  the  Sabbath  sehooL  Her  heart 
¥r«8  Qoaiforied,  And  she  foaod  joy  in  God. 
A  iittle  boy  lost  his  sigpht  after  he  had 
laasned  to  read^  and  he  so  mourned  for  the 
word  of  Grod»  that  his  father  procured  for  him 
the  JBtble  m  seTeral  large  volames  in  raised 
UstLera.  He  waa  delightMl  with  his  treasure, 
and  used  often  to  go  with  them  by  himselE 
Sis  mother  ooc»  loMted  in  upon  him  silently, 
•dd  saw  hiai  at  prayer  over  bis  volumes. 
Uathen  took  each  one  and  kissed  it.  Sneh 
was  his  love  for  the  bible.  Now  what  would 
inidelity  do?    Why  it  would  soatch  those 

Ciecious  promises  from  the  memory  of  that 
lind  girl.  It  would  tear  those  Bities  from 
ihe  otoset  of  that  blind  boy.  0,  it  is  cheerless, 
cold,  aad  cruel !  Now  to  save  the  children 
of  our  country  from  the  wiles  of  the  infidel, 
we  most  teach  them  the  Bible.  Men  often 
beeome  infidels  by  not  reading  the  Bible,  and 
£hey  hale  and  oppose  it  beeauke  they  do  not 
hnow  what  it  is. 

Rev.  Mr.  Ohildlaw,  of  Ohio,  a  Welchman, 
was  then  introduced.  My  countrymen  are 
•sottamettts  of  the  benefits  of  Sabbath  school 
instruction.  The  minister  of  my  native  town« 
&ev.  Mr.  ChsTles*  was  the  first  to  establish 
them  there,  and  the  people  flooked  by  thour 
sands  to  leam  to  read.  They  had  not  books 
enough,  and  that  want  gave  rise  to  the  Bri- 
tish aad  Foreign  Bible  Society,  that  is  now 
Beodmg  ihe  world  with  light.  Mr.  Charles 
went  to  London  sod  plead  for  them  and 
waked  op  Mr  Hughes,  and  he*  said  if  such 
ware  the  wants  of  Wales,  what  must  be  the 
waists  of  (be  world.  That  was  the  germ  of 
thai  noble  Institution. 

Oiice*  I  was  travelling  in  the  Wilds  of  the 
We»t,  as  a  Sunday  School  Missionary,  and 
overtaken  by  the  night,  I  stopped  at  a  little 
o.ibtn  and  asked  for  lodging.  The  good  wo- 
aian  said  she  had  scarcely  any  thing  for  me 
^tJ  eat,  but  she  would  do  her  best.  So  she 
'a^ead  her  table,  and  as  I  sat  down,  I  asked 
a  blessing.  She  stepped  up  to  me,  and  asked 
tf  1  was  a  Methodist  Minister.  I  told  her 
•*no,  but  I  was  a  minister.*'  **  Well,  won't 
,  you  give  us  a  sermon  ?"  **  Certainly,  if  there 
iirt*  people  to  hear."  She  took  down  a  long 
hom,  and  going  to  the  door  she  blew  blast 
after  blast  ihat  rung  through  the  woods,  and 
presently  the  people  began  to  come.  "Run 
bome,^^  i^aid  slie,  "and  get  your  wives,  I've 
got  a  minister  here,  and  we  are  going  to  have 
a  sermon,"  t?o  nfier  a  while  sunn-  18  or  20 
poojilv?  ji^ol  toc:cihcr  and  I  pit/artliccl  o  them. 
Aad   alier   preaching,  ilay  asked  me  5o  hold 


a  class  meeting,  and  so  I  did  for  the  first  time 
in  my  life,  and  a  precious  season  we  had  till 
after  midnight.  That  night  I  slept  en  a  bear* 
skin  with  my  saddlebags  for  a  pillow,  and 
waking  up  after  sunrise  the  next  morning, 
there  was  the  table  loaded  with  good  thinffa 
which  the  people  had  sent  in  for  my  breslk- 
£ut.    I  rose  and  went  on  my  way  rejoicing. 

That  was  only  eight  years  ago,  and  now 
there  is  a  church  on  that  Tery  spot.  Such  is 
the  blessing  of  God,  on  our  iabora.  Go  on, 
then,  in  this  blessed  work  and  may  God  re* 
ward  you  yet  more  abundantly. 

Foreign  JBvangeiital  Society. — This  Soci* 
ety  celebrated  its  sixth  annivermry  on  Tuaa* 
day  evening,  at  the  Rev.  Dr.  Button's  church, 
on  Washington  Square,  Hon.  Theodore  Fro- 
linghuysen  presiding. 

The  receipts  are  several  thousand  doUaip 
more  than  in  any  former  year. 

To^  the  i>apal  States,  France  and  Belgium, 
the  Committee  have  appropriated  more  *h^^ 
50,000  francs,  of  which  42,000  were  remitted 
to  the  Corresponding  Committee  at  Geneva, 
who  were  requested  to  apply  it  towards  the 
salaries  of  50  colporteurs,  to  aid  seven  yotug 
men  who  are  in  (be  theological  school  at  Ge« 
neva,  and  in  such  other  ways,  in  France,  Italy, 
and  Belgium,  as  they  might  judge  most  pru^ 
dent  and  efiicacious,  &e.  &o^ 

As  to  Canada,  the  good  work  is  making 
very  satisAictory  progress,  both  in  connection 
with  the  Swiss  mission  and  the  Canada  mis- 
sion. Reference  was  made  to  the  report  for 
details.  The  Society  hope  early  to  oe  able 
to  do  something  for  the  Spanish  race  on  this 
continent.  A  converted  Spanish  monk  is  now 
in  our  midst,  willing  and  anxious  to  do  some- 
thing to  advance  the  cause  amonc  them.  He 
is  now  engaged  in  preparing  Tracts  in  the. 
Spanish  language,  three  of  which  he  has  al« 
readv  completed,  and  in  translating  Prof. 
Merle  D'Aubign^'s  History  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. The  recent  revolutions  in  Spain  have 
done  much  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  people  to 
the  exhorbitant  claims  of  Rome;  and  the  in^ 
fiuence  exerted  thence,  it  is  believed,  will  be 
felt  in  South  America. 

Rev.  Mr.  Wilkes,  of  Montreal,  then  made 
some  statemei>ts  concerning  the  condition  of 
the  people  in  Canada.  Lower  Canada,  the 
portion  of  the  province  of  which  he  wished 
to  speak,  he  said,  was  discovered  and  settled 
by  the  French,  twenty  or  thirty  years  before 
the  first  settlement  was  made  in  N^w  Eng- 
land  ;  and  yet  if  any  intelligent  traveller  were 
to  pass  from  New  England  into  Canada,  which 
has  a  soil  quite  equal,  a  climate  very  little 
inferior,  and  other  natural  advantages  not  far 
behind  tliose  of  New  England,  and  to  compare 
the  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  two 
adjacent  sections,  he  would  stand  astonished, 
and  ask  bow  it  came  to  pass  that  more  than 
two  centuries  had  passed  away  since  Lower 
Canada  was  settled,  and  it  still  remained  in 
iis  present  degraded  and  wretched  position. 
Iso:  one  man  in  ten  can  read;  not  one  in  fifty 
can  write;  and  though  more  women  than 
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men  can  read,  still  not  one  woman  in  twentr 
of  the  French  Canadians  can  read.  Agricul- 
ture is  in  a  moet  wretched  condition.  The 
people  are  starving  on  a  soil  which  the  inhab* 
itants  of  Vermont  have  oft^  envied  them. 
How  is  this  ?  Indeed,  I  know  no  other  cause 
than  that  Popery  had  reigned  there  from  the 
first  seulement  of  the  country  until  now. 
No  system  was  ever  more  richly  endowed* 
so  far  as  lands  and  money  are  concerned,  than 
Popery  in  Canada.  No  colony  of  France  ever 
received  into  its  bosom  a  larger  proporiioa  of 
the  ancient  nobility  of  France,  tnan  Canada ; 
but  to  what  avail  ? 

Ameriean  Tract  8ocieli/,—The  20th  Anni- 
versary was  celebrated  in  the  Tabernacle  on 
Wednesday  morning;  the  President,  Hon. 
Theodore  Frelinghuysen  was  in  the  chair. 

Sixiy-eiffhl  new  publications  have  been  ste- 
reotyped (Hiring  the  year.  The  Society  have 
DOW  published  in  all  1,176  publications  besides 
2,007  approved  for  circulation  abroad. 

Circulated  during  the  year  373,757  volumes, 
5,626,610  publications,  152,727,239  pages, 
being  an  increase  of  61,255,773  pages  over 
the  preceding  year,  and  making  the  whole 
number  of  pages  circulated  in  twenty  yean 
1,544,053,790. 

One  hundred  and  forty-three  colporteurs, 
volume  agents  and  superintendents  of  col- 
portage  have  been  engaged  in  the  service 
of  the  Society  during  the  whole  or  a  part  of 
the  year,  in  twenty-four  Siales  and  Territo- 
ries, (including  Texas,)  and  exclusive  of  those 
in  the  service  of  the  Society  at  Boston  and 
other  auxiliariej;  of  whom  one  liundred  and 
three  are  still  employed.  The  total  number 
of  families  visited  exceeds  153,000,  with 
most  of  whom  the  colporteurs  have  had  per- 
sonal religious  conversation  or  prayer;  not 
far  from  47,000  families,  who  were  destitute 
of  all  religious  books  except  the  Bible,  were 
each  supplied  with  a  book  gratuitously,  and 
seveml  tnousands  with  the  Bible  or  Testa- 
ment* by  sale  or  gift.  The  total  circulation  of 
volumes  exceeds  374»000,  including  24,000 
sets  of  D'Aubigne's  History  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. 

The  destitution  of  the  country  is  illustrated 
by  statements  from  the  correspondence  of  col- 
porteu  s,  missionaries,  &c. 

1.  In  respect  to  religious  books  and  Bibles 
— not  far  from  one  third  of  the  families  being 
destitute  of  alf  religious  books,  the  Bible  ex- 
cepted, and  from  one-sixth  to  one-eighih  of 
the  population  visited  not  having  the  inspired 
volume : 

*^  In  respect  to  a  preached  gospel — the  av- 
erage attendance  on  evan&^elicai  preaching  in 
the  districts  visited,  not  exceeding  about  one- 
half  the  population :    &c. 

Col  porta  p^e,  in  its  practical  application  to 
these  various  classes,  is  discussed  and  illus- 
trated by  instructive  facts. 

Rev.  Nehemiah  Adams,  Boston,  said :  The 
intellisrcr.i  reading  of  a  useful  book  is  an  im- 
portant pvcni  in  any  man's  life.  How  many 
ministers  ila:c  from  such  reading  a  change, 


and  an  important  one,  in  their  pastormi 
It  gives  directioD  to  thought  and  actioo  lor  a 
long  time  to  come.  Now  literary  men  can  go 
into  a  store  and  buy  for  tfaemsehres ;  bat  there 
ere  multitudes  who  want  to  be  famished  witb 
approved  books,  the^frsl  in  oar  Ungosgey 
and  they  make  an  impreaaioa  never  to  be  ef^ 
faced. 

1  have  looked  at  the  aabject  of  colporteoie, 
and  the  fears  vHiich,  as  a  pastor,  I  once  entei^ 
tained  about  their  influence  have  passed  awmy. 
He  illustrated  the  sobfect  of  Christian  acti- 
vity by  the  vain  attempt  to  dam  ap  and 
smother  a  spring,  when  it  would  find  chan- 
nels and  flow  forth.  It  wo  impoastble  to 
repress  the  burning  desire  at  Christiana  to 
labor,  and  it  was  better  to  guide  them  wisely 
and  find  something  for  them  to  da 

Mr.  Adams  then  called  attention  to  the 
chair  in  which  Elizabeth  Waldridge,  the 
Dairyman's  Daughter,  had  sat  while  she  was 
sick ';  and  remarked  that  so  lone  as  the  Society 
published  books  for  sueh  people  as  sit  in  snca 
chairs,  they  would  have  a  hold  upon  the 
hearts  of  the  church. 

Dr.  Kane,  Agent  of  the  American  Bible  8<h 
oietv  in  the  South  West,  spoke  in  testimony 
to  the  faith falne«^s  and  sefedenying  labor  of 
the  Colporteurs  of  this  Society  on  the  Weateiii 
waters  and  in  New  Orleans.  I  heard  two  of 
them,  one  a  bachelor  and  the  other  mairied. 
The  latter  was  exhorting  the  other  to  mt 
married  as  it  was  so  much  cheaper.  Thia 
vest  said  he  cost  me  ten  cents  to  get  the  staff, 
and  nothing  for  the  making,  for  my  wife  made 
it.  And  by  such  economy  as  this,  they  man* 
age  to  get  along.  Dr.  K.  related  some  touch- 
ing incidents  to  show  the  value  of  their  la- 
bors in  the  city  of  New  Orleans. 

Kev.  Baron  Stowe,  of  the  Baptist  Chareh, 
Boston,  said :  On  the  contment  of  Barope  I 
saw  in  a  cemetenr  a  tomb  with  the  door  ajar, 
and  a  hand  stretched  out  of  it  holding  a  lamp, 
signifying  that  the  tenant  of  the  tomb  stili 
enlightens  the  world.  So  Luther  and  otheia 
will  give  light  to  the  nations  till  the  cad  of 
time.  ^ 

When  the  devil  fought  with  Lather  at 
Wittemberg,  be  little  thoaafat  what  power 
was  in  the  inkstand  the  Reformer  huried  at 
him.  But  he  has  felt  it  since.  These  publi* 
cations  are  written  by  men  of  prayer,  adopted, 
printed,  packed,  sent  out,  distribute  with. 
prayer !  He  told  of  a  dying  Karen  who  asked 
for  a  tract  that  had  fallen  in  his  way ;  he 
had  never  seen  a  missionary,  but  the  tract 
bad  found  its  way  lo  him  and  he  had  read 
it.  He  took  it  now  from  his  friend  and  se- 
lecting one  word,  he  laid  that  word  upon  hia 
lips  and  expired.  The  word  was  the  name 
ot  Jesus. 


*• 


The  Gobelin  Tapestries.  —  The 
Presse  states  that  there  has  just  been  termi- 
nate d  at  the  Royal  manufactory  of  the  Go- 
belins an  immense  carpet,  intended  to  cover 
the  floor  of  the  Ambassadors'  hall  at  the 
Palace  of  Versailles.     This  splendid  work 
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was  commenced  in  the  year  1783.  The 
border  it  ontameDted  with  gsrhnds  of  Sow- 
fln:  At. (he  four  cMDets  ue  Jour  kr^e 
buDches  of  rosea  copied  from  pabtings  in 
water-colors,  executed  by  Madame  EIiCTbeih, 
sister  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  comprtMng  all  the 
apeciea  of  roses  known  in  France  towards 
the  conclusion  of  the  18th  ceotftry. 


An  Btfalman  watehlog  a  SmI  Hale. 

Few  travellers  have  had  so  dreary  a  re- 
gion to  describe  as  Captain  Lyon,  and  yet 
few  books  contaio  as  much  amusing  matter 
as  his.     On  the  northern  exploring  expedi- 
>    tion  which  be  commanded,  a  few  years  ago, 
i    ia  search  of  a  northwest  passage  into  the 
I    Pacific  ocean,  he  was  brought  into  a  more 
,    proiaagcd  inleicouse  with  the  arctic  Es(]ui- 
I    mauK  than  he  desired  ;  bat,  like  a  humane 
I    and  sensible  man,  he  made  a  good  use  of  the 
I    opportunity,  to  make  obaer rations  and  inqui- 
I    ries,  of  which  his  readers  enjoy  (he  advan- 
!    tages. 

I  And  truly  it  is  worth  while  occasionally 
I  to  turn  to  a  race  like  the  Esquimaux,  so  shut 
I  out  from  most  of  the  blessings  which  we 
I  most  highly  prize,  that  we  may  contrast  our 
.  condition  with  theirs.  We  may  feci  rather 
!  more  disposed  to  be  grateful  for  our  own  pri- 
I  TJioges,  more  deeply  realize  our  obligations, 
I   sod  better  perform  our  duties. 

What  opportunities  or  inducements  to  in- 
I    lellectual  advancement,  or  social  improve- 
,    ment  can  a  human  being  be  expected  to  find, 
;   in  circumstances  like  (hose  of  an  Esqui- 
maa  t     See  him  seated  under  the  mock  shel- 
ter of  a  wall  made  of  cakes  of  ice,  on  a  sur- 
face of  the  same,  wrapped,  liko  a  mummy, 
in  the  intricate  coverings  he  or  his  ancestors 
bare  torn  from  the  few  furred  animals  they 


have  been  able  to  seize,  with  nothing  to  look    I 
upon  but  a  vast  extent  of  unmdting  snows,    I 
and  his  snbaistence  and  that  of  his  family    ; 
for  the  day,  depending  on  the  appeetance  of   ' 
a  aeai  at  the  hole  he  has  cut  in  the  frozen    ' 
pavement  before  him,  and  his  skill  incaptur-    I 
ing  or  killing  it.     Think  of  his  dwelling—    J 
how  far   from  possessing  the  luxuries  and    J 
even  the  comforts  of  our  own   I     At  best,  i 
is  but  a  hut  of  the  smallest  size  and  poorest 
conttruclion,  often  formed  wholly  of  blocks 
of  ice,  cemented  together  with  water,  frozoi 
by  the  unintermitting  cold,  lighted  with  rude 
lamps  of  fi^  oil,  and  accessible  only  by 
creeping  on  all  fours,  through  a  narrow 
tunnel  in  a  snow  drift !    Yet  even  there,  our   ] 
travefler  tells  us,  iho  poor  man  and  his  little 
fcmily  are  threatened  by  the  white  bear, 
which  approachfli  to  devour  the  inmates. 


An  £»f  Ufnuru  on  tnouiihou  ipearing  a  Seal. 

We  have  here  another  of  that  puny  race,  ' 

boldly  venturing  from  the  shore  on  snow-  ' 
shoes,  to  throw  his  spear  into  a  sleeping  seat ; 
and  the  dreary  scene  around  hrra  contrasts 
as  strongly  with  our  southern  landscapes. 

Necessity  trains  the  Esquimaux  to  great  ', 

boldness  and  hardihood.     Even  the  women  ; 

sometimes  venture  from  home,  on  the  surface  | 

of  the  chilly  waters,  when  they  happen  to  ' 

be  free  enough  from  ice  to  allow  their  light  < 

canoes  to  float;  and,  with  great  slull  and  - 

presence  of  mind,  they  pass  ftom  point  to  < 

point,  or  nland  to  island,  of  the  desokte  ( 

coasts  which  they  inhabit.     The  men,  how-  i 

ever,  perform  the  chief  pari  of  the  active,  5 

oul-door  duties  ;  are  often  compelled  fo  ex-  J 

pose  themselves  not  only  to  (he  storms  which  < 

sweep  with  relendcs  fury  over  the  waste  i 
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and  unprotected  country,  but  to  ettooontei 
many  rnks  of  freezing  and  drowning  in 
lying  in  wait  for  theii  prey,  oi  in  pursa- 


mg  it,  in  tlioM  placaa  irhue  the  mmw  ox 

the  broken   ice   afba   bat 

footing. 


TBB   DEEnt   HOI79E. 


Probebljr  few  of  our  readers  are  familiar 
with  ibis  beaniiful  biile  animal,  and  few  of 
them  mil  easily  credit  ihe  assertioD,  that  il 
is  a  natire  of  the  U.  Stales,  eren  as  far  North 
as  Kome  pans  of  New  England.  It  is  a  di- 
miaative,  but  most  graceful  Bpeciea  of  the 
Jerboa;  and  so  timid,  so  verjr  small  and  so 
exceedingly  active,  ihat  it  seldom  allows  it' 
■elf  to  be  seen.    When  il  has  unnarilf  ei- 

,  poeed  itself  to  observatioD,  its  motions  are 
■o  DDCommonly  quick,  and  the  means  of  coa- 

'  cealment  usually  so  near  at  hand,  that  it  com- 
monly disappears  before  its  form  can  be  nell 

I  djitingnished ;  and  it  haa  been  often  mis- 
taken fur  BCHne  other  animal.  We  recollect 
10  have  seen  a  preserved  specimen  many  years 

'  ago,  which  was  killed  in  Connecticut,  by  a 
friendi  who  was  a  very  cloiie  and  constant 
observer  of  nature.  He  surprised  it  and  its 
te  in  iheir  gambols  under  (be  Shade  of  a 
bush  in  a  Beld  one  day,  to  a  retired  aiiimtioa  ; 
but,  in  consequence  of  iheii  ineeseanl  and  ra- 
pid moTemenia,  he  was  wholly  unable  to  per- 
oeive  what  was  their  e^act  form,  or  even  iheir 
B,  nnlil  he  killed  one  with  his  gun.  Ii  was 
then  avidenl,  that  the  light  and  graceful  little 
creatures  had  been  amusing  themselves  with 
a  hop,  or  dance  it  might  almost  be  called, 
round  and  round  the  bush,  leaping  with  iheir 
long  and  slender  hind  legs,  and  their  bodies 
in  an  upright  position,  lis  figure  approaches 
the  human,  and  yet  is  destitute  of  the  repul- 


sive and  ridiculous  aspects,  ooeor  the  oi 
which  is  usually  connected  with  ancb  rf  the 
irraiional  animals  as  assume  anything  of  the 
human  ailiiude.  It  is  m  all  respects  oae  of 
the  moat  diminuiive  and  pleasing  of  the  qua^ 
mpeds ;  and  pcrfaapa  this  notice,  with  the 
aid  of  a  drawing,  may  direct  the  Bttention  of 
Bfnne  of  ourreadera  to  it,  and  lead  to  the  d» 
covery  of  ila  bamita,  within  the  c 
their  rural  walks. 


Bapllim  Of  BeDt  at  Tonra. 

A  Roman  Catholic  journal,  the  Caurrier 
iCIndre  et  Loire,  of  the  24th  of  Decemba, 
gives  0  reraarkabte  accomit  of  the  chriMa- 
ing  of  some  bells,  by  the  archbiahop,  at    ; 
Tours.     The  feeling  with  which  the  R(»nan 
Catholic  laiiy  look  on  some  of  the  ceremo-    [ 
nics  of  the  church  may  be  judged  of  by  the    ■ 
comments  mode  by  the  journal  which  de- 
tails :he  "  baptimn : ' 

We  have  just  be«i  presmt  at  a  signal 
parody  on  the  fundamental  rite  of  ChnttiBii- 
ity  ;  a  Pagan  ceremony  has  just  been  cele- 
brated by  the  ministers  of  Christ,  in  a  chap-  ■ 
el  consecrated  to  his  worship.  The  Hvo  ] 
bells  presented  to  the  hospital  are  baptised  I 
This  solemuity  was  conducted  with  great 
pomp  by  the  archbishop,  assisted  by  his 
clergy,  and  aided  by  the  gi\'er  of  ihe  bells, 
who  played  the  double  part  of  father  and 
godfiilner.  A  mass,  distmgtiished  by  the 
union  of  admirable  musical  powers  wiUi  ihe 
gineious  sj-iiit  of  charily,  and  the  tdifyiiig 
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BCTjntm,  prec«d«d  the  baptism ;  and  then  the 
ceremony  commenced.  Tbe  two  bells  were 
hmig  a  liitle  above  the  (p'ound,  in  the  midst 
of  tbe  chapel.     A  somewhat  profaned  co- 

3iietry  presided  at  their  toilet  They  were 
ressed  in  gowns  of  roa&«alored  satin,  with 
robes  of  lace,  and  trimmed  with  ribbons  and 
flowers. 

The  sTchbiehop  (Monseigaeiii  Morlot) 
solemnly  approacbed  those  two  innocent  sis- 
ters. M.  ViotPmdhommc,theii  godfather, 
and  a  distin^iahed  lady,  their  godmother, 
were  placed  at  their  right  hand.  After  the 
accustomed  nroids,  the  archbishop  proceeded 
to  their  purification  par  attmcehements ; 
ibeir  dresses  were  raised  with  due  regard  to 
decency,  so  ss  to  expose  the  native  material, 
and  in  this  condition  they  leceived  the  holy 
anointing  within  snd  without  Then  Mon- 
seignenr,  pulling  a  ribbon,  struck  the  clap- 
pers against  the  two  bolls  in  soccession, 
which  answered  in  different  tones ;  tbe  god- 
mother did  the  same  with  perfect  grace,  and 
the  godfiitber  with  his  accnstonied  dexterity. 
All  this  nccompiished,  behold  two  christlHns 
more  in  the  world,  bearing  thue  inscriptions, 
the  one,  "  Je  m'appefle  Anna  Valerie  ;"  the 
other,  "  Je  m'appelle  Julie  Caroline."  It  is 
with  a  lirely  sentiment  of  pity  that  we  hare 
witnessed  this  profiine  spectacle.  A  banlism 
of  bells.  The  hospital  demands  for  its  in- 
mates food,  and  care,  and  rest,  and  you  gire 
them  bells  1 


THE  CAMBIi. 

So  common  has  it  now  become  fbr  oor 
couDtrrmen  to  (ravel  id  Egypt,  Syria,  and 
some  oiher  parts  of  the  East,  that  many  hare 
hecome  familiar  with  this  peculiar  animal, 
and  some  of  our  readers  may  perhaps  here- 
ftfier  find  themselves  horne  on  his  back  among 
•emeu  atiractire  lo  every  mind  stored  with 
knowledge  and  imbued  wiib  sound  taste. 

The  followinit  desoripiion  we  copy  from  a 


late  pvUieatkn,  \he  nama  of  wUck  we  bars 
■ccidenially  lost : 

The  camel  and  dromedary  are  names  given 
to  two  varieties  of  the  same  animal.  The 
principal,  and  perhaps  the  only  sensible  dif- 
ference by  which  these  two  races  are  distin- 
guished, consists  in  ibis  :  thai  the  camel  has 
two  bunches  oa  his  back,  whereas  the  drmne- 
dary  has  but  one ;  the  latter,  also,  is  neitber 
so  large  nor  so  strong  as  the  camel.  This  is 
the  ususily  received  opinion  ;  but,  according 
lo  some,  "  the  dilTerence  between  them  is  not 
that  the  one  has  two  bunches  on  its  back  and 
the  other  only  one :  it  is  like  the  difference 
between  a  heavy  can-horse  and  a  swift  riding 
horse.  The  dromedary  is  much  lighler,  swift- 
er, and  quicker  in  its  motions  ;  but  the  Ara- 
bian camel  and  dromedary  have  both  only  one 
hump,  though  the  csmel  of  Bactria  and  other 
regions  is  said  to  have  two."  (Bonar  snd 
.M^Cheyoe'sToor.) 

Tbe  word  "  dromedary"  properly  denotes 
a  very  swift  species  of  camel,  which  tbe  Arabs 
call  *'e!  hei'rie,"  By  Slrabo  and  DJodorus 
SicuIuB  the  name  (fleet  camel)  was  tirsi  ap- 

Clied  lo  a  single  race  of  the  species,  remarka-. 
le  for  its  speed  ;  and  we  have  corrupted  the 
epithet  thus  acquired,  iJiio  a  denomination  for 
the  geoeral  race. 

or  the  two  varieties,  the  dromedary  is  by 
far  the  most  numerous — the  camel  being 
scarcely  found,  eicepi  in  Turkey  and  tbe 
countries  of  the  Levant— while  ihe  other  is 
found  spread  over  all  tbe  deserts  of  Arabia, 
tbe  southern  parts  of  Africa,  Persia,  Tartary, 
and  a  great  pan  of  tbe  eastern  Indies.  Thus, 
tbe  one  inhaMtsao  immenseiract  of  country  ; 
the  other,  in  comparison,  is  confioed  to  a  pro- 
vince: the  one  iahabiis  the  sohry  conniries 
of  ihe  torrid  zone;  the  other  delighis  in  a 
warm,  but  not  a  burning  climate. 

They  seem  formed  for  those  countries 
where  shrubs  arc  plentiful  and  water  scarce; 
where  they  can  travel  along  the  sandy  desert 
without  being  impeded  by  rivers,  and  bid 
food  at  expected  distances :  such  a  country  is 

The  camel  travels  several  days  without 
dtinking.  Jq  those  vast  deserts,  where  the 
earth  is  every  where  dry  and  sandy,  where 
there  are  neither  birds,  beasts,  nor  vegetables, 
where  nothing  is  to  be  seen  but  hills  of  sand 
and  heaps  of  stone,  it  travels,  posting  forward 
sometimes  at  the  rate  of  twelve  miles  within 
the  hour,  without  requiring  either  drink  or 

Sastuie,  and  is  often  fotmd  to  go  six  or  sevai 
ays  without  any  sustenance  whatever.  Its 
feet  are  formed  for  travellinc  on  sand,  and 
utterly  unSt  for  moist  or  marsby  places;  the 
inhabtiants,  therefore,  find  a  most  usefhl  as- 
sistant  in  this  animal  where  no  other  eould 
subsist,  and  by  its  means  cross  the  dsserts 
with  safety,  which  would  be  impassable  by 
any  other  method  of  convyance. 

"  The  hoof,"  says  Mr.  Klrby,  '■  though  not 
actually,  is  superficially  divided.  Consider- 
ing the  deserts  ol  loose  and  deep  sand  that  it 
often  has  to  traverse,  a  completely  divided 
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hoof  would  have  sank  into  the  sand,  while 
one  entire  below  would  present  a  broader 
surface,  not  so  liable  to  incooreuience.  Boys, 
when  ihey  want  to  walk  upon  the  muddy 
shores  of  an  estuary  at  low  water,  fasten 
broad  boards  to  their  feet,  to  prevent  their 
sinking  in  the  mud.  I  conceive  that  the  whole 
sole  of  the  camel's  foot  answers  a  similar  pur- 
pose. Its  superficial  division  probably  gives 
a  degree  of  pliancy  to  it,  enabling  it  to  move 
with  more  ease  over  the  sands."  (Bridge- 
water  Treatise,  ii.  203.) 

The  camel  is  easily  instructed  to  take  up 
and  support  his  burden.  The  legs,  a  few 
days  after  they  are  produced,  are  bent  under 
their  belly ;  they  are  thus  loaded  and  taught 
to  rise.  The  burden  is  every  day  iucrea?»ed, 
insensibly,  till  the  animal  is  capable  of  sup- 
porting a  weight  adequate  to  its  force.  The 
same  care  is  taken  in  making  them  patient  of 
hunger  and  thirst.  While  other  animals  re- 
ceive their  food  at  stated  times,  the  camel  is 
restrained  for  days  together  ;  and  thes*;  inter- 
vals of  famine  are  increased  as  the  animal 
seems  capable  of  sustaining  them.  Thus 
trained,  they  live  five  or  six  days  without  food 
or  water ;  and  their  stomach  is  formed  must 
admirably  by  nature  to  fit  them  for  long  ab- 
stinence. Besides  the  four  stomachs,  which 
all  animals  have  that  chew  their  cud,,  (and 
the  camel  is  of  the  number),  it  has  a  fifth 
stomach,  which  serves  as  a  reservoir,,  to  hold 
a  greater  quantity  of  water  than  the  animal 
has  an  immediate  occasion  for.  It  is  of  suffi- 
cient capacity  to  contain  a  large  quantity  of 
water,  where  the  fluid  remains  without  cor- 
rupting, or  without  being  adulterated  by  the 
other  aliments.  When  the  camel  finds  itself 
pressed  with  thirst,  it  has  here  an  easy  re- 
source for  quenching  it ;  it  throws  a  quantity 
of  this  ^ater,  bv  a  simple  contraction  of  the 
muscles,  into  the  other  stomachs,  and  this 
serves  to  macerate  its  dry  and  simple  food. 
In  this  manner,  as  it  drinks  but  seldom,  it 
takes  in  a  large  quantity  at  a  time ;  and  trav- 
ellersy  when  straitened  for  water,  have  been 
often  known  to  kill  their  camels  for  that  which 
they  expected  to  find  within  them. 

It  is  also  especially  provided  with  a  glandu- 
lar cavity,  placed  behind  the  palate,  which 
furnishes  a  fluid  for  the  express  purpose  of 
moistening  and  lubricating  the  throat. 


> 


THE   CONTRAST. 

An  exchange  paper  gives  us  &cts  like 
these : 

Saxony,  at  the  period  of  the  reformation, 
and  until  she  fell  under  the  power  of  popery, 
occupied  a  lofly  position  among  the  slates  of 
Germany,  and  possessed  the  most  important 
elements  of  national  wealth  and  power ;  she 
has  now  sunk  into  insignificance,  and  has 
no  weight  in  the  balance  of  political  power. 
On  the  other  hand,  Protestant  Prussia  l»as 
arisen  from  an  obscure  Ditchy  into  a  mighty 
kingdom,  is  the  leading  power  of  the  Ger- 


man confederacy,  and  the  very  centre  of  tlie 
learning  and  civilization  of  the  world,  thong-h 
her  soil  is  sandy  and  steiile,  and  nature  has 
done  for  her  but  little.     Again : 

Ireland  refbsed  to  bow  her  neck  to  the 
yoke  of  his  holiness.  Pope  Adrian  stirred 
up  Henry  II  to  subdue  her,  that  he  might 
wring  from  her  "  Peter's  pence,"  and  was 
the  first  instigator  of  that  "union"  of  which 
the  Catholics  now  so  kmdly  complain — 
Popery  is  the  blight  of  her  prosperity — the 
withenng  curse  of  her  children ;  but, 

Scotland — across  the  channel,  is  full  of 
churches,  and  schools,  and  colleges — ihe 
land  of  learning,  liberty,  exalted  seotimetit, 
and  hallowed  wealth — the  glory  of  the  Bri- 
tish isles.     Agaui: 

In  Protestant  America  every  man  sits  be- 
neath his  own  vine  and  fig  tree,  having  none 
to  make  him  afraid :  peace  and  happiness. 
knowledge  and  love,  liberty  and  prosperity 
everywhere  abound.     But, 

In  Catholic  America,  in  Mexico,  aikl 
throughout  all  the  republics  south  of  her, 
there  are  despotism  and  anarchy,  desolation 
and  misery  in  fair  proportion  with  the  uni- 
versal ignorance  and  sottishness  of  the  peo- 
ple. 

The  fairest  portions  of  the  world,  Italy* 
Spain,  Poland  and  South  America,  have,  in 
the  providence  of  God  been  allotted  to  Po- 
pery for  its  inheritance  ;  these  are  the  broad 
fields  of  the  wealth  it  calls  its  own,  and  dis- 
pute its  claims ;  and  yet  all  these  rich  and 
fertile  countries  have  been  impoverishd,  and 
made  wretched  by  the  mother  of  abomina- 
tion's" No  other  countries  of  the  world, 
ever  enlightened  by  the  gospel,  have  sunk 
so  low  on  the  scale  of  intelligence,  wealth, 
and  moral  worth.  Popery  is  their  curse 
and  ruin.  It  is  a  millstone  hung  upon  the 
neck  of  all  that  is  virtuous  and  lovely  and  of 
good  report  in  Christendom.  Soon  may  the 
"  mighty  angel"  take  it  up  and  cast  it  into 
the  sea, ''  where  it  shall  be  found  no  more  at 
all." 


i 
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A  Charcoal    Road. — The  process  of 

making  such  a  road  is  described  by  a  writer 

in  the  Cleveland  Herald  as  follows : 

Timber  from  mz  to  eighteen  inches  in 
thickness,  is  cut  twenty-four  feet  long,  and 
piled  up  lengthwise  in  the  centre  of  the  road 
about  five  feet  high,  being  nine  feet  wide  at 
the  bottom  and  two  at  the  top,  and  then  cov- 
ered with  straw  and  earth  in  the  manner  of 
coalpits.  The  earth  required  to  cover  the 
pile,  taken  from  either  side,  leaves  two  good 
sized  ditches,  and  the  timber  although  not 
split,  is  easily  charred,  and  when  charred, 
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the  earth  is  removed  to  the  side  of  the 
ditches,  the  coal  raked  down,  to  a  width  of 
fifteen  feet,  leaving  it  two  feet  thick  at  the 
c«Dtre,  and  one  at  the  sides,  and  the  road  is 
completed. 

A  Toad  of  this  kind  is  nowbenig  made  in 
the  Cottonwood  Swamp,  near  Blissfield  in 
Michigan.  From  the  writer  above  quoted 
we  learn  that  about  seventy  rods  are  com- 
pleted, twenty  of  which  have  been  used,  for 
the  last  seven  months ;  and  as  it  is  on  the 
great  thorough&re  West,  and  as  in  addition, 
on  an  average,  sixteen  heavy  loaded  teams, 
to  and  from  an  ashery,  pass  over  it  daily,  it 
has  been  very  well  triect  during  the  winter 
and  spring,  and  yet  there  is  now  no  appear- 
ance of  ruts,  but  it  presents  an  even,  hard 
sur&ce. 

The  Company  making  the  road  pay  the 
contractors  at  the  rate  of  9660  a  mile.  The 
road  is  said  to  become  very  compact  and  to 
be  free  from  mud  or  dast.  Hon.  EUsha 
Whittlesy,  and  Mr.  Newton,  an  engineer 
who  inspected  the  Blissfield  road  above  men- 
tioned, say  they  passed  over  it  the  morning 
after  a  ram. 

^^  At  each  end  of  the  different  sections  of 
the  coal  road  the  mud  on  the  causeway  was 
felly  deep,  where  there  was  that  depth  of 
earth;  and  nearly  or  quite  half  axletree 
deep  where  the  logs  were  broken ;  when  on 
the  coal  road,  there  was  not  the  least  water 
standing,  and  the  impress  of  the  feet  of  a 
horse  passing  rapidly  over  it,  was  like  that 
■made  on  liard  washed  sand,  as  the  surf  re- 
cedes, on  the  shore  of  the  lake.  The  water 
is  not  drained  from  the  ditches,  and  yet 
there  are  no  rots  or  inequalities  in  the  sur- 
face of  the  coal  road,  except  what  is  pro- 
duced by  more  compact  packing  on  the  line 
of  travel.  We  think  it  is  probable  that 
coal  will  fully  compensate  fiM*  the  deficiency 
of  limestone  and  gravel  in  many  sections  of 
the  West;  and  where  a  road  is  to  be  con- 
structed through  forest  land,  that  coal  may 
be  used  at  a  rourth  of  the  expense  of  lime 
stone." 


FORBIGlSr  liANGUAQES. 
X*atiD  Bztnict. 

The  style  and  the  character  of  Pliny  the 
Yoaoger  present  peculiar  attraetioos  to  the 
reader  of  the  language  in  which  he  wrote. 
We  hesitate  not  to  say,  that  we  turn  to  his 
epistles  with  pleasure  more  pure  and  unal- 
loyed than  that  afforded  us  by  any  other  Latin 
writer  in  our  library.  Which  of  his  counir}'- 
ineo  has  left  us  so  many  elegant  expressions, 
I   no  many  thoughts  worthy  of  remembrance,  so 


many  sentiments  with  which  a  Christiaa  may 
sympathize,  with  propriety  and  profit  ?  At 
the  same  time,  where  else  shall  we  find  a 
view  of  the  purer  and  more  virtuous  part  of 
Roman  society,  so  gratifying,  so  unalloyed 
with  the  degradation  and  the  depravity  of 
heathenism  ?  Well  may  we  wish  that  some 
writer  might  arise,  able  to  depict  and  to  com*, 
mend  his  excellencies  in  a  style  like  his  own* 
Well  may  we  regret  that  his  writings  are 
unknown  in  most  of  our  schools  and  colleges, 
being  supplanted,  in  part,  by  the  shameless, 
corrupt  and  corrupting  Horace,  and  some 
other  writers  more  fit  to  be  banished  with 
him  than  to  be  made  models  for  our  sons. 

We  give  below  an  extract  from  one  of 
Pliny's  letters,  (Lib.  V.  Ep.  16,)  as  a  speci- 
men of  his  affectionate  eharacter,  and  his 
beautiful  and  pathetic  style. 

iMter  of  PHrtif  the  YoumgtTf  on  the  Death  tftks 
Vati^kter  cf  Fundantu,  tn  her  lith  year, 

C«  PlIniTS  Marcellliio  Svos. 

Tristissimus  haec  tibi  scribo.  Fundani 
nostri  filia  minor  est  defuncta:  qua  puella 
nihil  unquam  festivius,  amabilius,  nee  modo 
loQgiore  rita,  sed  prope  immortalitate,  difinius 
vidL  Nondum  annos  quatuordecim  impIeTe- 
rat,  et  iam  illi  anilis  prudeniia,  matronalis 
gra vitas  erat;  et  tamen  suaviias  pueilaris 
cum  vir^finali  verecundia.  Vt  ilia  patris  cer- 
vicibus  mhaerebat !  ut  nos  amicos  paterao  et 
amanter  eC  modeste  complectebatur !  ut  nu- 
trices,  ut  paedagogos,  ut  praeceptores,  pro 
suo  quemque  officio,  diligebat !  Quam  studi- 
ose,  quam  intelligenter  lectitabai!  ut  parce 
cusioditeque  ludebat !  Qua  ilia  temperantia, 
qua  patientia,  qua  etiam  constantia  novissi- 
mam  valetudinem  tulit  I  Medicis  obseque- 
balur,  sororem,  patrem  adhortabatur,  ipsam- 
que  se  destitutam  corporis  sui  viribus,  vigore 
animi  sustinebat.  Duravit  hie  illi  us^ue  ad 
eztremum,  nsc  aut  spatio  valetudims,  ant 
metu  mortis  infractus  est ;  quo  plures  ^vi- 
oresque  nobis  caussas  relinqueret  et  desiderii 
et  doloris.  O  triste  plane  acerbumque  funus ! 
o  morte  ipsa  mortis  tempus  indi^nius !  Iam 
destinata  erat  e^regio  luveni,  iam  electus 
nuptiarum  dies,  iam  nos  vocati.  Quod  gau- 
dium  quo  moerore  mutatum  est !  Non  pos- 
sum exprimere  verbis,  quantum  animo  vuinus 
acoeperim,  quum  audivi  Fundanum  ipsum  (at 
nuita  luctuosa  dolor  invenit)  praecipientem» 
quod  in  vestes,  margarita,  gemmas,  fuerat 
erogaturus,  hoc  in  thura  et  unguenta  et  odores 
impend  eretur. 


Splendid  Fenian  Rose  Tree* 

From  •*  Ktppi^e  Joftmey^  in  1824." 

Notwithstanding  their  poetic  admiration  of 
Bowers,  ihe  Persians  treat  them  with  much 
neglect ;  still  there  are  many  which  are  beau- 
tiful and  well  worthy  of  notice.    I  am  no 
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botanist,  m  \  must  cooient  myself  wiih  men- 
tioning  those  wliicli  attracted  my  atiention. 
The  most  rexnarkable  in  appearnce  is  a  large 
rose-tree,  called  Nasteraun ;  it  grows  to  the 
heigfhtof  twenty  feet;  the  tnink  is  nemriv 
two  feet  in  eircumference ;  the  flower*  though 
iwger,  resembles  the  English  hedge-rose,  and 
has  five  leaves  ;  the  calix  is  in  the  form  of  a 
bell.  The  leaf  of  the  tree  is  small  and  shining ; 
the  branches  droop  gracefully  to  the  ground, 
an4  the  flowers  are  so  abundant  as  complete- 
ly to  conceal  the  stem  of  the  tree.  Numbers 
of  this  species  are  to  be  seen  in  every  garden 
in  Teheraun. 

The  next  is  the  Dunikti  Ubrishoom,  a  spe- 
eiee  of  Mimosa  resembling  the  Arborea  of 
that  genoa.  It  droops  like  the  willow  ;  the 
flower  has  silky  fibres,  of  a  delicate  pink  co- 
lor, and  would  resemble  a  swan's  down-puff, 
tinged  with  rouge.  It  sends  forth  a  most  fra- 
grant periVime,  and  its  name — the  silk^tree — 
hespeaks  its  appearance.  This  flower  thrives 
in  Taheraun  m  the  open  air,  but  it  does  not 
succeed  so  well  at  Tabriz,  where  the  tempera- 
ture is  colder  and  more  variable.  It  g^^^ 
wild  in  the  forests  on  the  Caspian  Sea.  There 
is  one  in  the  garden  of  the  Prince  Royal  at 
Tabriz,  and  another  in  possession  of  the  Eug* 
lish  oflicers  resident  there,  who  are  obliged 
to  protect  it  from  the  winter  cold. 

The  Zunzeed  is  also  a  species  of  willow. 
The  leaves  are  of  a  silvery  hue,  and  the  fiow^ 
ers,  which  are  of  a  deep  scarlet,  send  forth  a 
most  delicious  perfume. 

COAL* 

Prof  Silliman,  in  a  late  lecture  in  Charles- 
ton (S.  C),  made  the  following  statements : 

"I  will  speak,  now,  of  the  Coal  formation. 
Coal  is  an  important  vegetable  substance ;  of 
its  constituent  parts  I  will  speak  more  fullv 
again.  You  are  very  happy  in  having  sucn 
an  excellent  opportunity,  by  its  abundance 
in  your  neighborhood,  to  examine  it  closely. 
A  "formation'*  means  a  group  of  rocks  de- 
posited at  the  same  time,  [for  I  hold  that  Coal 
18  a  vegetable  deposite.]  When,  therefore, 
I  speak  of  ccal  formation,  I  include  all  the 
rocks  that  accompany  coal.  The  coal  forma- 
tion is  10,000  feet,  or  nearly  two  miles  thick. 
The  coal  is  supported  on  limestone,  called  car- 
boniferous limestone.  Then  come  alternate 
layers  of  coal  shale,  sand-stone,  and  lime- 
stone. Shale  is  a  kind  of  incoherent  slate — 
hardened  clay,  which  went  dow.t^  as  mud 
when  the  coal  was  deposited.  Another  min- 
eral accompanies  these,  in  most  places,  which 
is  thus  designed  by  the  Almighty  for  a  very 
useful  purpose ~  iron-ore  clay.  It  is  found 
under  coal  and  shale.  Thus  you  see  the  wise 
designs  of  Providene  Here  you  have  iron 
ore,  coal  to  work  it  with,  stone  to  build  your 
furnaces,  and  lime  to  use  in  buildings.  God 
has  provided  an  abundance  of  materials,  leav- 
in<r  It  to  your  industry  to  profit  by  thtfm. 

Coal  is  very  simple  in  its  elements,  and 
differs  but  very  little,  wherever  found.    Great 
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Britain  abounds  in  coal ;  it  is  the  source  of 
her  wealth.  Some  time  ago,  a  geologist  com- 
puted that  her  coal  would  be  exhausted  in 
about  300  years,  which  created  quite  a  panic 
He  re-examined  his  calculation,  found  a  mis- 
take, and  said  it  would  exjiaast  only  in  3000 
years — ^when  the  panic  sabsided.  It'  baa  been 
worked  about  three  centuries,  and  in  some 
places  mines  have  been  dug  to  a  great  depth : 
one  mine  is  1800  feet  deep.  §>me  of  the 
veins  are  very  deep ;  others  shallow,  being 
only  twenty  or  thirty  inches  thick.  These 
are  worked  by  little  ooys  and  girls,  who  hare 
to  prostrate  tnemselves  to  work  them.  This 
use  of  children  is  heartless  and  creel.  The 
reins  of  our  coal  are  too  thick  to  permit  of 
such  a  resort ;  they  are  thick  enough  to  per- 
mit a  man  to  stand  erect  and  work  at  theip. 
Some  years  ago,  at  the  request  of  a  com- 
panv  in  England,  who  proposed  purchasing 
coal  lands  in  this  country,  I,  in  company  with 
a  son,  examined  a  vein  near  Frostbui^h  (Ma- 
ryland) which  was  twelve  feet  thick.  We 
made  a  report  of  our  observations  in  this  hed 
of  coal,  which  was  transmitted  to  England. 
The  company. in  England  would  not  beliere 
that  such  a  bed  of  coal  as  described  in  our  re- 
port, with  the  natural  advantages  of  the 
country  that  were  referred  to,  could  exist; 
but  they  sent  a  learned  geologist  to  this  comi- 
try  to  examine  it ;  who  did  so,  and  confirmed 
our  statement,  only  saying  that  it  fell  short  of 
the  reality.  Anthracite  coal  differs  from  bitn- 
minous,  from  having  no  bitumen  in  it.  This 
is  accounted  for  thus :  Bituminous  coal  lies 
in  regular  layers,  as  it  was  deposited :  An- 
thracite does  not ;  it  is  a  confused  mass,  with- 
out any  regularity ;  it  has  been  tossed  up  and 
decomposed  by  the  force  of  internal  beat, 
which  has  extracted  the  bimmen  from  it;  it 
was  not  left  in  the  condition  of  coke,  after 
the  bitumen  was  thus  eztTacted>  because  of 
the  heavy  pressure  from  above.  The  laws  of 
geology  do  not  permit  us  to  find  coal  in  primi- 
tive rocks ;  hence,  where  none  but  primitive 
rocks  exist,  it  is  useless  to  look  for  coal." 
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JUVENILE  DEPARTMENT. 

£dvrard  and  the  ReA'Igerator* 
The  weather  was  now  growing  warm ;  and, 
coming  home,  one  day,  Edward  heard  a  noiae 
in  the  yard,  and  found  his  lather  busy  with 
some  boxes  and  the  hammer.  He  saw  several 
nails  lying  by  him,  near  the  cellar-steps.  This 
was  a  pleasant  sight  for  him»  as  might  hare 
been  known  from  his  looks.  Whenever  he 
found  the  tools  out,  he  knew  there  was  a 
good  prospect  of  his  getting  something  to  do, 
and  an  opportunity  to  ask  questions  and  to 
learn  something  new. 

''  What  are  you  going  to  do',  sir?*'  ask- 
ed he. 
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^  I  wen  ^poing  to  make  a  nefngerator,  or  ioe> 
bex  "  r«plied  his  &t)ier.  *'  I  Mieve  yoQ  do 
not  know  the  meaDiog  of  refrigerator*  It  is 
deriyed  from  the  Laim  word  friguSy  which 
means  cold.  What  I  am  going  to  make  is  a 
cooler,  to  keep  things  cool.  You  know  a 
man  has  promised  to  let  us  have  some  ice 
e?ery^  day  through  the  warm  season.  Well, 
I  aoi  irotog  to  fix  this  hox  so  that  it  will  keep 
the  icejfirom  melting  fast,  and  hold  butter  and 
other  things,  «iid  keep  them  cold." 

"  How  witl  you  do  that,  sir  V 

''  First,  let  me  see  if  yon  can  understafid 
the  principle  which  in  this  case  is  to  be  at- 
tended to.  It  is  this:  that  ice  will  not  melt 
if  you  keep  heat  from  touching  it.  NoW  there 
are  many  things  which  heat  will  not  pass 
through  fast ;  and  I  want  one  of  these  sub- 
Btanees  to  put  all  round  the  ice.  Some  of 
them  cost  a  great  deal.  I  want  a  cheap  one. 
So  I  take  air.  Air  leis  light  pass  through  it 
tery  easily,  but  not  heat.  '  I  mean  heat  can- 
not pass  through  air  fiist  while  it  is  stilL 
Now  see:  I  take  this  small  wooden  box,  and 
put  it  into  the  large  one.  It  goes  in,  and 
leaves  a  space  all  round  between  the  boxes, 
which  of  course  is  filled  with  air.  But  now 
the  bottom  of  the  small  box  lies  upon  the 
bottom  of  the  large  one.  That  will  not  do : 
best  will  pass  through  wood  faster  than 
thiough  air,  though  dry  wood  is  a  pretty  good 
guard  against  heat.  What  shall  I  do  to  keep 
the  bottoms  of  the  boxes  apart  ?  Take  that 
saw,  and  saw  me  off  two  pieces  from  this 
slick,  for  elects." 

The  little  boy  seized  the  saw,  and  went  to 
work  with  great  skill ;  for  he  had  been  taught 
long  before  how  to  saw  wood.  The  cleets 
were  made ;  and  then  he  asked  leave  to  nail 
them  on.  He  knew  where  they  were  to  go, 
oti  the  bottom  of  the  small  box.  So  he  turn- 
ed it  over,  and  began  to  hammer  away,  while 
his  father  turned  round  to  attend  to  something 
else.  In  about  half  a  minute  the  sound  of 
the  hammer  ceased,  and  did  not  begin  again. 
His  father  turned,  and  saw  the  little  car- 
penter had  his  head  down,  and  his  finger  in 
his  mouth. 

**  What !  have  you  hurl  yourself?"  said  he. 

'*Yes  sir,  I  have  poimded  my  finger,  and 
it  hurts  me  very  much." 

**  Oh,  I  am  soxry,  my  son.  I  used  to  hurt 
mys^f,  sometimes;  but  I  found  that  a  few 
soch  accidents  made  me  more  careful ;  and, 
by  degrcofs,  T  learned  to  phice  my  fingers  so 


ihftt  the  hamHwr  caold  not  hit  them  ifk 
turned  any  way.  I  had  beea  tdd  to  be  eai^ 
M  often  enough,  and.  so  hare  you ;  but  none 
of  us  ia  always  attentiTe  eaoiigh  to  adtiet. 
We  are  more  apt  to  believe  what  we  see,  and 
especially  what  we  feel,  than  what  we  hear 
aboat.  Try  lo  remember  that  what  your 
firiends  tell  yoa  is  just  as  uue  as  if  you  had 
learned  it  fay  being  hurt  yourself." 

Edward  said  his  finger  was  now  better; 
and  he  went  on  with  his  work.  The  cleets 
w«re  soon  nailed  on,  and  the  small  box  put 
into  the  laige  one,  a  hole  bored  through  the 
bottoms  of  both  to  let  the  water  ran  out  from 
the  melting  ice,  and  a  short  pipe  put  through 
the  holes.  Then  a  curer  was  pat  on,  with 
two  hinges,  and  coarse  woolen  doth  nailed 
on  the  lower  side  of  it,  becaase  wool  is  a  had 
condnctor  of  heat. 

Then  the  refrigerator  was  set  in  a  cool 
place,  and  was  very  useful  all  summer ;  for 
if  iee  was  put  into  it  in  the  morning,  it  woold 
keep  butter,  milk,  meat,  water- and  other 
things  cold  all  day  and  night.  It  gave  Ed- 
ward pleasure,  whenerer  he  passed  by  it  to 
get  his  hoop  or  to  hang  up  his  cap,  for  it  re- 
minded him  that  he  had  been  a  good  boy  and 
a  useful  one,  while  he  was  employed  in  mak- 
ing it. 

Not  long  after  it  was  made,  he  saw  some 
refrigerators  for  sale  in  the  street,  «nd  inquir- 
ed the  price.  Then,  when  he  went  home,  he 
told  his  father  and  mother,  and  I  beliere  al- 
most alK  the  family,  that  some,  not  better 
than  he  had  made,  sold  for  eight  dollars ;  and 
that,  if  he  had  boards  and  nails  enough,  with 
a  little  paint  and  a  brush,  he  could  make  one 
that  would  sell  for  fifteen  dollars ! 
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MIlffEBAIiS. 

Now  if  my  young  readers  have  read  and 
remembered  much  of  what  I  have  written  vql 
the  former  numbers  of  the  American  Penny 
Magazine  about  stones  and  rocks,  they  must 
find  it  more  pleasant  than  they  used  to,  to 
take  a  walk  in  the  fields,  or  even  in  the  city. 
Whoever  knows  their  names,  nature,  and 
uses,  Avill  find  something  interesting  in  places 
where  those  ignorant  of  them  can  see  nothing 
to  look  at,  or  to  think  about.  The  payements 
in  the  streets  of  New  York  hare  a  consider- 
able variety  of  stones,  which  a  mineralogist 
knows  as  soon  as  he  sees  them ;  and  when 
he  walks  along,  with  notliing  else  to  think  of, 
he  observes  them,  and  remembers  what  kind 
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of  earth  each  is  made  of,  where  it  was  brought 
from,  and  what  it  is  good  for.  Sometimes, 
too,  he  is  reminded  of  the  place  where  he  has 
seen  such  stones,  or  of  the  friends  who  first 
taaght  him  to  observe  them. 

After  a  rain,  when  the  dust  is  washed 
^way  and  ihe  stones  are  wet,  a  pavement,  or 
a  stone  Avall,  or  a  gravel  walk  is  like  a  min- 
eralogical  cabinet  not  arranged ;  and  this  often 
makes  a  solitary  ramble  or  a  ride  very  in- 
teresting, 

I  hope  my  yomig  friends  will  understand 
how  it  is,  that  in  this  way  knowledge  can 
supply  the  place  of  what  is  new  or  strange. 
The  same  is  true  of  many  other  branches  of 
learning,  especially  of  things  which  we  can 
see  and  handle.  These  were  called  by  the 
Bomans  the  works  of  Nature,  as  they  sup- 
posed there  was  some  kind  of  a  being  named 
Natttra.  Wc  know  they  are  the  works  of 
God,  and  we  ought  to  like  to  Icam  about 
them,  because  they  show  His  wisdom,  strength 
and  goodness.  They  also  show  His  truth.  Do 
you  know  how  ?  By  showing  that  He  is  such 
a  being  as  He  says  he  is  in  His  book — the 
Bible. 

Now  I  have  many  more  stones  and  rocks 
to  tell  you  of;  but  I  am  almost  afraid  to  be- 
gin, because  I  think  my  readers  do  not  know 
those  I  have  already  spoken  of,  and  I  am 
afVaid  fh^  will  be  confused.  If  they  are  con- 
fused, they  will  perhaps  be  discouraged,  and 
give  up  the  study,  and  not  read  any  more  on 
the  subject. 

The  best  thing  that  you  can  do  now  is,  I 
think,  to  write  down,  or  at  least  repeat,  the 
answers  to  these  questions :  What  is  the  first 
miueral  described  ?  What  are  the  external 
properties  of  quartz?  What  its  internal  pro- 
perties? What  those  of  feldspar?  What  its 
uses?  What  is  the  next  mineral?  Gk)  on 
thus  with  the  other  stones  and  rocks. 


The  LUtlc  Boy*s  Purchase* 

The  following  interesting  anecdote  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Yaughan  of  London,  was  related 
by  himself,  at  the  close  of  a  lecture  on  Per- 
sia, which  he  lately  delivered  at  Stepney 
Meeting  Sunday  School  room. 

"  May  I  be  allowed,"  said  the  Rev.  gen- 
tleman, ''  to  make  a  few  observations  rela- 
ting to  myself?  I  well  remember  when  I 
was  vory  young,  possessing  for  the  first  time 
a  guinea.  I  remember,  too,  that  this  circum-* 
stance  cost  me  no  little  perplexity  and  anxi- 
ety:    As  I  passed  along  the  streets,  the  fear 


of  losing  my  guinea  induced  me  frequently 
to  take  it  out  of  my  pocket  to  look  at  it ; 
first  I  put  it  into  one  pocket,  and  thai  I  took 
it  out  of  that  pocket  and  placed  it  in  an- 
other, really  perplexed  what  to  do  with  it  1 
At  length  my  attention  was  arrested  by  a 
book  auction.  1  stepped  in,  and  looked 
about  me.  First  one  lot  was  put  up,  and 
then  another,  and  sold  to  the  highest  bidder. 
At  hist  I  ventured  to  the  table,  just  as  the 
auctioneer  was  putting  up  the  *^  History  of 
the  World,"  in  two  large  folio  volumes.  I 
instantly  thrust  my  hand  into  my  pocket, 
and  began  turning  over  my  guinea,  consid- 
ering all  the  whUe  whether  I  had  money 
enough  to  by  this  lot  The  biddings  pro- 
ceeded— at  last  I  ventured  a  bid  too.  ^  Hal- 
loo, my  little  roan,"  said  the  auctioneer, 
^^  what,  not  content  with  less  than  the  world  f" 
This  remark  greatly  confused  me,  and  drew 
the  attention  of  the  whole  company  towards 
me,  who  seeing  me  anxious  to  possess  the 
books,  refrain^  from  bidding  against  me, 
and  so  "  the  world"  was  knocked  down  to 
me  at  a  very  low  price. 

"  How  to  get  the  huge  books  home  was 
the  next  consideration.     The  auctioneer  of- 
fered to  send  them ;  but  I  not  knowing  what 
sort  of  creatures   auctioneers   were,  deter- 
mined to  take  them  myself;  so  after  the  as- 
sistant  had  tied  them  up,  I  marched  out  of 
the  room  with  these  huge  books  upoQ  my 
shoulder,  like  Sampson  with  the  gates  of 
Gaza,  amidst    the   smiles  of  all  present 
When  I  reached  my  home,  after  the  servant 
had  opened  the  door,  the  first  person  I  met 
was  my  now  sainted  mother.     "  My  dear 
boy,"  said  she,  "  what  have  you  got  there  ? 
I  thought  you  would  keep   your   guinea 
long."     "  Uo  not  be  angry,  mother,"  said  I, 
throwing  them  down  upon   the  table,  "  I 
have  bought  the  World  for  nine  shillings." 
"  This  was  on  Saturday,  and  I  was  till  well 
nigh  midnight  turning  over  the  History  of 
the  world.     As  I  grew  older,  I  at  length  be- 
came a  Christian,  and  my  love  of  the  books 
naturally  led  me  to  desire  to  be  a  Ghristan 
minister.     To  the  possession  of  these  books 
I  attributed,  in  a  great  measure,  any  honors 
in  connection  with  literature  that  have  been 
added  to  my  namei 

''  I  have  not  mentioned  this  anecdote," 
said  the  Rev.  gentlemen,  ''to  gratify  any 
foolish  feelings,  but  to  encourage  in  those 
young  persons  I  see  before  me,  that  love  of 
literature  which  has  afforded  me  such  un- 
speakable pleasure  —  pleasure  which  I 
would  not  have  been  without  for  all  the 
riches  of  the  Indies." 

London  S,  S*  Toaekor^B  MagoMno* 
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8«re  Read  to  Independence* 

If  more  wealth  and  greater  individual  for- 
tuoes  have  been  made  in  our  cities  tkania 
the  country,  we  cannot  get  rid  of  the  fact  that, 
from  the  urst  settlements  of  the  country,  the 
farmer's  occupation  has  heen  the  surest  road 
to  independence.    If  we  turn  back  to  the  men 
who  have  cut  down  the  forest  of  New  Eoffland 
within  the  last  hundred  years,  where  shall  we 
find  in  all  history  a  more  successful,  more  in- 
telligent, more  independent  and  highsouled 
race  ?    In  the  soil  and  growth  upon  it  they 
have  found  everything  ;  the  use  of  their  own 
haods  upon  the  means  furnished  them  has 
nuide  them  whatever  they  have  been.    Few 
of  the  original  settlers  commenced  with  means 
sufficient  to  pay  for  the  lot  of  land  which  they 
occupied;  yet,  of  these,  comparatively  few 
failed  io  their  first  enterprise.    At  the  close 
of  the  war  of  the  revolution,  many  of  vhe 
townships  of  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont 
Were  indebted  for  their  first  improvements  to 
young  men  who,  as  soldiers  of  the  war,  had 
suffered  great  privations  and  hardships.   That 
the  great  body  of  such   men  should,  after 
gaining  our  liberties,  become  men  of  property 
and  influence,  as  the  efi*ect  of  their  own  la- 
bors, is  honorable  to  human  nature. 

As  instances  of  the  almost  invariable  suc- 
cess of  farmers,  we  point  to  numerous  heads  of 
families  who  have  been  gathered  to  their 
fathers  in  the  town  where  we  live.  In  an 
acQacent  town  and  its  neighborhood,  up  the 
xirer,  eight  men  of  one  veneration,  all  of  the 
same  name,  and  we  believe  all  originating 
from  one  family,  succeeded  in  clearing  as 
many  valuable   farms,  and  all  of  them   in 

fainmg  a  property  equal  in  value  to  from 
ve  to  fifty  thousand  dollars.  Taking  the 
whole  group  of  that  generation  together,  it 
would  seena  that  the  prudence  and  care  of 
the  farmer  might  almost  have  to  command 
his  own  destiny.  What  other  occuportion  in 
^this  world  of  uncertainty  can  so  well  assure 
success  as  that  of  the  persevering  farmer  ? 

Farmer^s  Monthly  Visitor. 

Hon*  John  Jay* 
Vrom  Fretident  Dtoighfi  TrawU. 

At  Albany  I  remained  until  Wednesday 
morning.  On  Monday  we  visited  his  Excel- 
lency, Governor  Jay.  This  gentleman  is  well 
known,  both  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe.  In  all  the  countries  which 
he  has  visited,  he  has  been  held  in  the  high- 
est estimation ;  and  in  Britain  a  most  honor- 
able character  was  publicly  given  him  by 
Lord  Grenville  in  the  House  of  Peers — a 
character  accurately  just,  and  richly  merited. 
The  services  which  he  has  rendered  to  his 
country  are  pre  eminent,  and  he  has  rendered 
such  services  in  every  public  station  which  he 
has  filled.  As  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Jay  acquired  everywhere  the 
highest  repuuiion.  As  Governor  of  ihe  Slate 
of  New  York,  he  amply  meriied  the  same  ' 
character,  oud  gained  it  from  every  wise  and 


good  man  acquainted  with  his  administration. 
His  private  life,  even  in  the  view  of  his  ene- 
mie,  has  not  been  soiled  with  a  single  spot. 

With  a  forecast  possessed  by  few  other 
men,  Mr.  Jay,  not  long  after  the  date  of  this 
journey,  declined  being  a  candidate  for  any 
public  oflSce,  and  retired  to  an  estate,  which 
he  has  m  his  native  county  of  Westchester. 
Here  he  employs  his  time  partly  in  the  culti- 
vation of  his  lands,  and  partly  in  a  sequester- 
ed and  profound  attention  to  those  immense 
objects  which  ought  ever  supremely  to  en- 
gage the  thoughts,  wishes,  and  labors,  of  an 
immortal  being. 


From  '^  Every  Lady>i  Book?* 
Common  Cup  Cake, — One  cup  of  butter; 
two  cups  of  sugar;  four  cups  of  flour;  four 
effgs ;  one  cup  of  sour  milk  ;  one  teaspoonful 
of  salseratus  in   water;  one   teaspoonful  of   c 
essence  of  lemon,  and  half  a  nutmeg.    Beat    s 
the  mixture  well.    Butter  a  couple  of  two- 
quart  basins,  and  divide  the  mixture  between 
them.     Bake  it  in  a  quick  oven,  for  three 
quarters  of  an  hour. 

Indian  Muffins — ^Pour  boilmg  water  into  a 
quart  of  yellow  corn  meal,  stir  it  well,  let  it 
be  a  thick  batter  ;  when  it  is  cooled  a  little, 
add  to  it  a  teaspoonful  of  yeast,  two  eggs 
well  beaten,  and  a  teaspoonful  of  salt ;  set  it 
in  a  warm  place  to  rise,  for  two  hours  ;  then 
butter  square  tin  pans,  two-thirds  fiH  them, 
and  bake  in  a  quick  oven ;  when  done,  serve 
hot,  in  squares.     Or  bake  as  wheat  muflSns. 

Crackers. — One  pound  of  flour  and  two 
ounces  of  butter,  mixed  to  a  stiff  piste  with 
milk;  beat  it  smooth  with  the  rolling-pin, 
then  roll  it  thin,  and  cut  it  in  round  or  square 
cakes;  prick  each  with  a  fork,  and  bake 
on  tins. 


Dbs  Garths,  after  having  left  the  army, 
travelled  through  a  great  part  of  Europe, 
visiting  England  amonfi^  other  countries. 
He  then  fixed  his  residence  in  Holland, 
where  he  ^vrote  the  greater  number  of  his 
works.  They  relate  to  metaphysics,  geo- 
metry, and  various  departments  of  natural 
philosophy.  Des  Cartes  is  now  principally 
remembered  for  the  impulse  which  his  works 
gave  to  the  study  of  metaphysics  in  Ger- 
many, and  for  his  ideas  being  now,  in  a 
great  degree,  the  foundation  of  what  is  called 
the  Ideal  School  of  Philosophy,  as  opposed 
to  the  Sensual,  or  Material.  His  celebrated 
axiom  was  "  Cogito,  ergo  sum,"  (I  think, 
therefore,  I  exist)  His  astronomical  specu- 
lations were  very  singular  and  extravagant 

Never  acquiesce  in  immoral  or  pemieioos 
opinions. 

Never  be  in  a  hurry. 

Be  not  forward  to  assign  reasons  to  those 
who  have  no  right  to  ask. 
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CMumbte.'^  ffitores* 

By  Chapman. 

Columbia's  shores  are  wild  and  wide, 

Columbia '9  hills  are  high* 
Aoid,  rudely  planted  side  by  side, 

Her  forests  meei  the  eye. 
But  narrow  must  those  shores  be  made. 

And  low  Columbia's  hills, 
And  low  her  ancient  forests  laid. 

E'er  ffeedom  leaves  her  fields. 
For  'lis  the  land  where,  rade  and  wild, 
She  played  her  gambols  when  a  child. 

And  deep  and  wide  her  streams  that  flow 

Impetuous  to  the  tide. 
And  thick  and  green  the  laurels  grow 

On  every  mountain's  side  ; 
But  should  a  transatlantic  host 

Pollute  our  waters  fair, 
We'll  meet  them  on  the  rocky  coast, 

And  gather  laurels  there. 

Far  oh  !  Columbia's  sons  are  brave, 
And  free  as  ocean's  wildest  wave ! 

The  gale  <hai,  waves  her  monntaia  pine 

fs  fragrant  and  serene. 
And  nev^  brighter  sun  did  shine 

Than  lights  her  valleys  green : 
But  putrid  must  those  breezes  blow — 

That  sun  mu^t  set  in  gore— 
E'er  ibo  (Steps  of  a  foreign  foe 

Imprint  Columbia's  shore. 
For  oh  !  her  sons  are  brave  and  free. 
Their  breasts  beat  high  with  liberty  ! 

For  arming  boldest  cuirassier 

We've  mines  of  sterling  worth, 
For  sword  and  buck'ler,  spur  and  spear. 

Embowel  led  in  the  earth. 
But  e'er  Columbia's  sous  resign 
The  boon  their  fathers  won. 
The  polished  ore  from  e?ery  mine 
Shall  glitter  in  the  sun : 
For  bright's  the  blade  and  sharp's  the 

spear 
That  freedom's  sons  to  battle  bear  ! 

Let  France  in  blood  through  Europe  wade, 

And  in  her  frantic  mood, 
nl  civil  discord  draw  the  blade. 

And  shed  lier  children's  blood  ; 
Too  dear  the  skill  in  arms  were  bought. 

Where  kindred  life-blood  flows ; 
Columbia's  sons  are  only  taught 

To  triumph  o'er  their  foes, 
And  then  to  comfort,  sooth,  and  save. 
The  feelings  of  the  conquered  brave 


Boligion 


^ 


The  mariner,  when  tempest-driven. 

Upon  a  dark  and  stormy  sea, 
Lifts  up  his  troubled  eye  to  heaven, 

In  hope  that  there  some  guide  may  be. 

And  if  perchance  some  trembling  star  • 
Shine  softly  through  ihe  gloom  of  night, 


He  hails  its  radiance  from  a&r. 

Blessing  its  mild  celestial  light. 

Thus  when  o'er  life's  tumultuous  singe 
We  struggle  on,  through  gloom  and  csiey 

While  storms  of  ^rief  and  anguish  urge 
Our  troubled  spurits  to  despair — 

Oh  then,  in  that  benighted  hoar, 
One  guide  hath  6<^  in  mercy  given. 

Shining  with  mild,  benignant  power. 
To  light  otir  weary  semis  to  heaveii. 

Rbligion  ! — *tis  thy  holy  beam 
That  dissipates  each  cloud  of  rio 

Brightens  and  cheers  life's  troobled 
And  sheds  a  halo  round  the  tomb^ 

Seleded. 

Vmlto  ef  Bariy  JMwvatiQa. 

My  Lord  Byrou. 
[Lines  too  jastly  applicable  to  the  aathor!] 

His  early  dreams  of  good  outstripp'd  the  truth* 
And  troubled  manhood  followed  bafltod  yoath ; 
With  thoughts  of  years  in  phantom  ehase 

misspent. 
And  wasted  powers  for  better  purpose  lent; 
And  flery  passions  that  had  poured  their  wsath 
In  hurried  desolation  o'er  his  path. 
And  left  the  better  feelings  all  at  strife 
In  wild  reflection  o'er  his  stormy  life ; 
But  haughty  still,  and  loth  himself  to  biamey 
He  called  on  Nature's  self  to  share  the  shAme, 
And  charged  all  faults  upon  the  fleshy  foraa 
He  gave  to  clog  the  soul  and  feast  the  woi 
Till  he  at  last  confounded  good  and  ilU 
And  half  mistook  for  fate  the  acu  of  wilL 


Preserve  self-possession,  and  do  not  be 
talked  out  of  conviction. 

Be  guarded  in  discourse,  attentive  and  slow 
to  speak. 

Rather  set  than  follow  example. 

Practice  strict  temperance. 
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TRIUHPHAIi    ABCH    AT  FAI.t! YR A. 


Tre  siie  of  PalmyTB  wae  unknoif  d  in  Eu- 
rope, and  had  \r>ag  been  suppoted  id  b«  irrevo- 
cably lut,  when,  in  ]670,  some  English  mer- 
cbinls  at  Aleppo  heard  ihe  Bedouins  talk 
much  of  exlentive  ruins  existing  in  the  detert 
niM  of  ihai  citr.  and  resolved  In  acijuaint 
ihemgelves  nith  tbeir  position  and  charncter: 
hut  Ibey  Tell  iato  the  hand:)  of  Arabs  on  the 
Ihe  way,  who  robbed  ibem,  and  prevented 
iheir  proceeding.  In  ihe  year  1694,  however, 
they  made  a  new  and  succe^^ful  aiiempi. 
They  appear  (u  have  been  men  o(  inielli- 
graee  and  taste,  and  had  viaiied  Italy  and 


Greece.    They  described  the  ruins  as  the  moat 
numerous  they  had  seen,  with  the  Euphra- 
tes beyond  them,  and  a  tract  of  level  country, 
reaching  lo  the  horizon,  without  the  appear- 
■ace  of  any  living  thing.    The  aspect  of  theie    < 
ruins  is  said  to  be  quite  peculiar,  as  thejr    ', 
consist  almost  wholly  of  •  multitude  of  ele-    \ 
gant  Corinihian   columns,  uniniMrmpied  by 
walls,  and  eilending  so  far  as  to  be  almoU 
undislingtjishable. 

Strabo,  remarks  the  Magazin  Pittoreaque,  ' 
makes  no  mention  of  that  city;  bin  Pliny  | 
ihuB  describes  it :  Palmyra  is  remarkable  for    | 
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its  BituatioDy  its  rich  territory  and  its  pleasant 
streams  of  water.  It  is  surrouDded  on  all 
sides  by  a  vast  desert,  which  separates  it  from 
i^Tfef  rest  of  the  world,  and  it  has  preserred  its 
independence  against  Rome  and  the  Parthians, 
whose  great  care  it  is,  when  they  are  at  war, 
to  engage  it  in  their  interest. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  Turks  call  the 
city  Tedmor,  or  the  city  of  Palm  Trees,  which 
is  the  name  given  it  by  Solomon,  its  founder, 
with  the  slight  change  of  a  vowel,  which  is 
often  nothing  in  an  eastern  language.  No  re- 
mains of  the  original  city  have  been  discov- 
ered. The  wonderful  profusion  of  columns, 
maqy  of  which  present  long  ranges,  reaching 
almost  to  the  horizon,  are  all  of  the  beautiful 
Corinthian  style  prevalent  among  the  Romans 
about  three  hundred  years  before  the  reign  of 
Diocletian,  the  faults  of  which  are,  that  there 
is  a  surplus  of  ornament,  and  a  want  of  vari* 
ety. 

Little  is  known  of  Palmyra  after  its  founda- 
tion until  the  death  of  Alexander  and  the 
time  of  Selucus  Nicator,  under  whom,  and 
the  other  Selucidse,  it  became  very  important. 

Under  the  Romans  it  experienced  great  vi- 
cissitudes, after  a  long  period  of  prosperity. 
Odenat,  the  last  Prince  of  Palmyra,  was  as- 
sociated with  Gallienus,  in  his  conquests  in 
Persia.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  widow,  the 
celebrated  Zenobia,  whose  minister  was  the 
philosopher  Longmus.  She  was  the  most 
distinguished  queen  of  her  times,  but  said  to 
be  addicted  to  the  enjoyments  of  the  table. 
In  the  year  270  of  our  era,  she  was  conquered 
by  Aurelian  and  taken  to  Rome,  to  grace 
his  triumph;  while  her  minister,  notwith- 
standing his  exalted  station  and  learning,  was 
put  to  death  for  having  dictated  the  letter  in 
which  she  refused  submission  to  the  relent- 
less enemy.  Few  practices  more  strongly  dis- 
play the  selfish,  tyrannical  and  implacable 
character  of  Romans,  than  that  of  dragging  in 
triumphal  procession  through  the  streets  of 
their  city,  across  the  Forum  and  up  the  Capi- 
toline  Hill»  the  victims  of  their  insatiable  love 
of  power  and  plunder.  Zenobia  is  one  of  the 
multitude  of  heart-broken  wretches — ^widows 
and  orphans — whom  the  traveller  at  Rome 
has  to  recal,  as  he  visits  the  forum,  and 
wishes  to  see  the  end  of  that  spiritual  des- 
potism, which  is  in  some  respects  more  wide- 
ly spread  and  more  ruinous. 

Most  of  the  remains  of  Palmyra  are  unas- 
signable to  definite  buildings,  owing  to  the 


remarkable  predominance  of  columns,  and  the 
fall  of  many  of  them.  Among  the  few  edi- 
fices, plans  and  designs  of  which  have  been 
traced  out,  is  the  triumphal  arch  represented 
in  our  print.  This  structure,  whose  light  and 
graceful  efi*ect  may  be  partly  perceived  in  its 
present  dilapidated  state,  stands  at  one  end  of 
a  splendid  colonnade,  which  Volney  describes, 
comparing  it  to  **  rows  of  trees,  extending  so 
far  as  to  appear  in  the  distance  like  mere 
lines  drawn  upon  the  ground."  This  c<^on- 
nade  is  1300  French  toises  in  length,  and  ter- 
minates at  the  monument  of  Jamblicus,  while 
in  the  middle  are  several  large  pedestals  once 
supporting  other  columns. 

But  the  largest  distinguishable  edifice  of 
the  city  is  the  Temple  of  the  Sun,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  adorned  with  the  greatest 
splendors  of  Corinthian  architecture.  A  doa- 
ble row  of  columns  surrounded  a  fine  square, 
within  which  stood  the  temple  with  two  fa- 
fades,  which  bear  a  remarkable  resemblance 
to  that  of  the  Louvre,  except  that  the  columns 
are  not  coupled.  Around  it  is  a  peristyle  of 
forty-one  columns. 

Among  the  mass  of  ruins  extending  far  on 
the  right  and  the  left  of  the  long  colonnade, 
are  those  of  later  buildings,  the  habitations, 
mosques  and  churches  of  Mahommedans  and 
Christians;  and  every  spectator  must  feel,  at 
the  view,  some  of  those  impressions  which 
the  history  and  condition  of  Palmyra  made 
on  the  mind  of  Volney,  whom  they  incited  to 
compose  his  celebrated  work  on  the  "  Ruins 
of  Nations."  An  American  traveller,  how- 
ever, and  an  American  reader,  better  taught 
the  wisdom  and  the  will  of  God,  than  even 
the  scholars  of  Europe,  who  are  generally  lit- 
tle acquainted  with  the  Scriptures,  will  draw 
very  different  conclusions,  and  experience 
very  different  feelings  from  many  of  those  to 
which  he  has  given  utterance. 
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The  City  of  Bagdad. 

Froin  "  KfppeTs  Jowmfy  in  1824." 

A  traveller,  coming  by  water  from  fiusso- 
rah,  is  likely  to  be  much  struck  with  Bagdad 
on  his  first  arrival.  Having  been  for  some 
time  past  accustomed  to  see  nothing  but  a 
desert — there  being  no  cultivation  on  that 
side  of  the  city  by  which  he  arrives — he  does 
not  observe  any  change  that  would  warn  him 
of  his  approach  to  a  populous  city.  He  con- 
tinues winding  up  the  Tigris,  through  all  its 
numerous  head-lands,  when  this  once  renown- 
ed city  of  gardens  bursts  suddenly  on  his 
eight.    Its  first  view  justifies  the  idea  that  he 
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is  approacfaini;  the  recndence  of  the  renowned 
Catiph,  Haroon  Alraichid,  in  the  height  of 
its  splendor ;  a  crowd  of  eariy  associacionB 
rashes  across  his  mind,  and  seems  to  reduce 
to  reality  scenes  which,  from  boyish  recollec- 
tions, are  so  blended  with  mi^  and  fairy 
lore,  that  he  may  for  a  moment  imagine  him- 
aelf  arrired  at  the  city  of  the  Enchanters. 

Bagdad  is  surrounded  by  a  battlemented 
wall ;  the  part  towards  the  palace,  as  was 
the  ease  in  sncient  Babylon,  is  ornamented 
with  glazed  tiles  of  various  colors.     The 

Sraoefm  minarets  and  the  beautiful  shaped 
omes  of  the  mosques  are  sure  to  attract  his 
eye.  One  or  two  of  these  are  gaudilj  deco- 
rated with  fflazed  tiles  of  blue,  white,  and 
yellow,  which,  formed  into  a  mosaic  of  flow- 
ers, reflect  the  rays  of  the  sun.  The  yarie- 
gated  foliage  of  the  trees  of  these  numerous 
gardens,  which  most  probably  have  fi^ren  the 
name  to  the  city,  serve  as  a  beautiful  back- 

g'ound  to  the  picture.  Thus  far  the  travel- 
r  is  allowed  to  indulge  his  reverie  ;  but,  on 
entering  the  walls,  his  vision  is  dispelled. 

The  walls  are  of  mud  ;  the  streets,  which 
are  scarcely  wide  enough  to  allow  two  per- 
sons to  pass,  are  so  empty  that  he  could  al> 
most  fancy  that  the  inhabitants  had  died  of 
the  plague.  He  looks  upwards :  two  dead 
walls  meet  his  eyes ;  he  now  enters  the  ba- 
zaar, and  finds  that  he  has  no  reason  to  com- 
plain of  want  of  pK>pulaiion  :  a  mass  of  dirty 
wretches  render  his  road  almost  impassable ; 
with  some  difficulty,  he  jostles  through  a  suc- 
cession of  narrow  cloistered  passages,  travers- 
ing each  other  at  right  angles;  the^ight, 
which  is  admitted  by  holes  a  foot  in  diameter 
from  the  top,  gives  to  the  sallow  features  of 
the  crowd  below  a  truly  consumptive  appear- 
ance, agreeing  well  with  the  close,  unwhol- 
some  smell  of  bad  ventilation.  The  traveller, 
by  this  time,  has  seen  sufficient  to  cure  him 
of  the.  dreams  of  earlier  life ;  and  on  arriving 
at  his  destination,  he  makes  a  woful  compan- 
son  between  the  reality  of  the  scenes  ana  the 
piciure  imagination  had  drawn.  Such,  or 
nearly  such,  was  the  impression  made  by  my 
first  arrival  at  Bagdad. 

The  interior  of  a  house  is  much  more  com- 
fortable than  its  outward  appearance  would 
lead  you  to  expect.  The  residence  of  Aga 
Saikas  is  not  a  bad  specimen  of  this  ;  it  con< 
sists  of  a  succession  of  square  courts,  sur- 
rounded by  CTlleries,  each  forming  a  distinct 
habitation,  in  the  outer  court  is  a  room,  or 
rather  a  recessy  forming  three  sides  of  a 
square,  and  open  towards  the  front ;  this,  in 
Persia,  is  called  the  Dufter  Ehoneh  (office) 
where  the  ordinary  business  of  the  day  is 
transacted.  The  second  court  is  somewhat 
larger,  but  of  a  similar  structure,  in  which  is 
also  a  recess ;  this  is  the  audience  room. 
From  the  galleries  are  partitioned  several 
rooms,  some  of  which  we  occupied,  having 
windows  opening  to  the  court,  formed  of 
small  diamond-shaped  panes  of  glass  of  every 
color,  and  disposed  in  various  fantastic  shapes. 
The  interior  of  these  chambers  is  decorated 


m  the  same  style  t  the  ceiling  is  composed 
of  a  kind  of  trellice-work,  describing  flowers 
of  different  colors.  The  walls  are  formed 
into  small  arched  recesses,  of  the  Arabesque 
order,  and  are  gilded  in  a  gaudy  manner. 
The  number  of  these  courts  is  increased  ac- 
cording to  the  size  of  the  house— the  inner- 
most always  comprising  the  harem,  or  wo- 
men's apartments.  The  few  windows  that 
look  towards  the  stneet  are  covered  with  a 
frame  of  lattice-work.  During  the  warm 
weather,  the  inhabitants  sleep  on  bedsteads 
placed  on  the  roofs,  which  are  flat  and  sun 
rounded  by  parapet  walls.  As  some  of  the 
roofs  are  more  elevated  than  others,  those 
occupying  the  highest  can  observe  the  women 
who  dwell  in  the  lower  apartments ;  but  a 
stranger  will  think  well  before  he  indulges 
his  curiosity,  as  a  Turk  would  feel  himself 
iustified  in  sending  a  ball  through  the  head  of 
his  prying  neighbor. 

FOREIGN  TRAVJBIiS* 

Greece  in  1844 ;  or,  a  Greek^s  Return  to  hi* 
Native  Land — a  narrative^  edited  hy  Theo- 
dore DWIGHT,  Jb. 

Chaptbb  VIII. 

The  Palace  d*  King  Otho.--rIntercourse 
with  the  people. — ^Their  feeling  towards 
Americans. — Reason  for  my  wish  to  visit 
EubcBa. — Ancient  name  preserved. — Prepara- 
tions and  departure. — The  plain  of  Mara- 
thon.— The  ancient  battle  and  monument.^ 
Reflections. 

£  took  a  walk  to  the  Palace  of  Otho,  which 
is  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  most  splendid  in 
Europe*  It  is  built  on  a  gentle  eminence 
about  half  a  mile  west  of  the  foot  of  the  Ac- 
ropolis, towards  which  it  fronts.  It  is  of 
white  marble,  taken  chiefly  from  neighboring 
ruins,  and  partly  from  a  quarry,  and  has  a 
fine  garden  in  the  rear,  extending  far  towards 
the  base  of  the  mountain.  The  garden  is  en- 
closed with  a  high  paling,  through  which  we 
could  see  grounds  beautifully  laid  out,  and 
decorated  with  native  and  foreign  trees  and 
shrubs.  Among  them  were  many  plants  in 
bloom,  and  orange  trees  laden  with  fruit. 
Towards  the  end  the  ground  becomes  oroken 
and  hilly  ;  and  there  the  beauties  of  nature 
are  studiously  imitiated,  without  leaving  tra- 
ces of  art.  Wild  woods  and  thickets  occupy 
a  great  part  of  the  surface,  and  everything 
appears  as  untrained  and  neglected  as  in  an 
American  forest. 

While  I  devoted  the  days  chiefly  to  obser- 
vations on  the  city  and  its  environs,  my  eve- 
nings were  partly  occupied  with  agreeable 
intercourse  with  the  families  of  m^  friends. 
In  the  conversations  I  held  with  various  per- 
sons, of  different  ages,  sexes,  stations  and  bu- 
siness, I  found  myself  led,  by  the  curious  in- 
quiries of  some  of  them,  back  to  the  land  I  had 
so  lately  left.  Many  questions  were  started 
respecting  the  government,  state  of  society, 
manners  and  customs  of  the  United  States ;    I 
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and  I  was  repeatedly  diawn  into  minute  de- 
scriptions of  those  points  in  which  this  coun- 
try differs  from  my  own ;  for,  as  might  natu- 
rally be  presumed,  there  was  no  small  difl&- 
culty  in  making  the  facts  appear  as  plain  to 
them,  as  experience  and  observation  had  made 
them  known  to  me. 

How  people  could  govern  themselves, 
choose  and  furnish  their  own  rulers,  and  then 
submit  to  those  they  had  chosen,  seemed  a 
mystery  to  most  of  those  1  conversed  with  on 
the  subjeci,  at  least  when  they  first  began  to 
consider  it.  Some  appeared  to  have  more 
distinct  and  practical  views  of  the  matter,  and 
soon  imbibed  them;  and  from  such  the  excla- 
mation sometimes  broke  forth:  "Why  can 
we  not  have  such  government  ?"  A  conclu- 
sion, however,  in  which  they  generally  con- 
curred was,  that  the  mass  ot  the  Greeks  are 
decidedly  unprepared  for  such  a  state  of 
things.  All  thought  it  an  admirable  system, 
wherever  practicable,  and  one  plainly  promis- 
ing gfreat  advantages. 

The  advanced  state  of  the  arts  often  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  my  auditors;  and  I 
was  sometimes  taxed  with  queries  not  a  little 
difficult  clearly  to  answer. 

But  the  -subject  which  perhaps  njost  fre- 
quently came  up  to  view,  and  elicited  the 
most  remark,  was  the  benevolence  displayed 
by  the  Americans  in  their  great  philanthropic 
operations.  This  was  naturally  brought  up 
to  view  by  the  missionary  school  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hill,  supported  in  Athens  for  some  years 
by  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  a  very  useful  and  de- 
servedly popular  instAutipn,  but,  I  found,  was 
regarded  with  some  jealousy  by  numbers  of 
well-meaning  and  pretty  intelligent  persons. 
Without  finding  any  fault  with  its  plan  or 
operations,  they  occasionally  cast  a  shadow 
01  suspicion  over  the  objects  it  had  in  view. 
I  found  their  jealousy  arose  from  the  diffi- 
culty they  had  in  attributing  to  its  founders 
disinterested  motives.  How  could  foreigners, 
at  such  a  distance,  be  induced  to  send  money 
and  teachers  to  educate  children  whom  ihey 
had  never  seen,  and  never  expected  to  see, 
merely  for  the  sake  of  doing  them  good  ?  It 
required  much  conversation,  the  use  of  many 
arguments,  and  especially  the  statement  of 
many  facts,  to  convince  them  that  such  feel- 
ings existed. 

Two  of  the  members  of  our  family  were 
absent :  my  father  and  one  of  my  sisters.  The 
former  had  gone  to  our  former  residence — the 
town  of  Vathy,  in  the  island  of  Samos,  to 
attend  to  the  management  of  his  properly, 
which  he  still  possessd,  and  was  to  remain 
some  time  longer.  My  sister  had  inarried, 
and  her  husband  was  a  resident  of  Kymv,  a 
town  on  the  farther  side  of  EuboBa.  That 
^island,  which  has  been  called  Negropont  in 
modem  times,  stretches  along  the  eastern 
coast  of  Greece  for  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miles.  Although  I  was  assured  by  my  friends 
that  the  way  was  rough  and  laborious,  the 
accommodations  indifferent,  and  the  season 


one  of  the  most  unfavorable  for  travellers,  I 
felt  a  strong  desire  to  see  all  the  family  before 
my  return,  and  resolved  to  visit  both  Samos 
and  Eubcea. 

I  remark  that  the  latter  island  is  sometimes 
called  Negropont.  This  name  is  often  appli- 
ed by  foreigners — at  least,  by  foreign  books ; 
but,  as  far  as  I  had  opportunity  to  judge,  it  is 
not  used  by  my  countrymen.  I  always  heard 
it  called  Enboea,  (pronounced  £v-v^.)  Ne- 
gropont is  said  to  have  been  formed  by  a 
strange  corruption,  or  set  of  corruptions,  from 
Euripus,  the  ancient  name  of  the  strait  which 
lies  between  this  island  and  the  main  land. 
But  little  intercourse,  I  understood,  was  held 
between  Athens  and  Eubosa,  owing  to  the 
roughness  of  the  land  and  the  thinness  of  the 
population.  Travellers,  however,  were  not 
unfrequently  arriving  and  departing,  usually 
in  small  parties ;  and  the  mail  goes,  if  I  re- 
collect, once  a  week.  There  are  no  roads, 
properly  so  called,  but  only  paths,  made  by 
the  few  horses  which  tread  them. 

Euboea  was  celebrated  for  its  fertility  in  an- 
cient times,  and  the  value  of  its  productions. 
The  people  were  among  the  earliest  navi^- 
tors  of  Greece,  and  founded  most  of  the  cities 
of  Ionia,  which  they  could  have  reached  by  a 
short  voyage  to  the  west.  From  what  little 
is  known  of  these  things,  it  seems  very  proba- 
ble that  the  island  was  colonized  by  the  Phe- 
nicians,  as  Strabo  intimates.  Homer  calls 
the  island  Enboea,  but  always  names  the  in- 
habitants Abanles. 

There  is  no  general  history  belonging  to 
the  island,  because  it  was  divided  into  seve- 
ral independent  republics.  The  principal  of 
these,  Cnalcis,  was  conquered  by  Athens,  in 
a  sudden  incursion,  made  soon  after  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Pisistratides.  The  pretext  was, 
that  the  Chalcidians  had  assisted  her  ene- 
mies, the  Boeotians.  Six  thousand  Athenian 
soldiers  were  then  thought  necessary  to  keep 
that  city,  but  were  soon  withdrawn,  on  the 
approach  of  a  Persian  array.  The  whole  isl- 
and, however,  was  long  subject  to  Athens, 
and  were  reduced  to  a  state  of  degradation, 
in  spite  of  several  attempts  to  throw  off  the 
yoke.  The  Spartans,  BcEolians  and  Macedo- 
nians have,  in  turn,  disputed  with  the  Athe- 
nians the  possession  of  Eubcea. 

Euboea  was  early  in  the  revolt  ai^ainst 
Turkish  oppression.  In  1821,  the  inhabitants 
followed  the  example  of  the  other  great  isl- 
ands, headed  by  my  native  Samos ;  and  vari- 
ous acts  of  importance  took  place  here  in  the 
course  of  the  war. 

From  1S24  to  1S26  the  island  was  in  un- 
disputed possession  of  the  Turks,  when  the 
French  Philhellene,  Colonel  Favier,  at  the 
head  of  1300  of  his  foreign  disciplined  corps 
and  600  Greeks,  proceeded  from  Athens  to 
try  the  force  of  skill  and  civilized  warfare 
against  the  barbarous  invader?.  It  was  at  a 
very  critical  period,  for  raisforiunes  had  de- 
pressed the  hopes  of  Greece,  and  a  favorable 
impression  would  be  given  by  success  in  a 
new  quarter.     They  landed  at  the  sou! hern 
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end  of  the  island,  but  were  soon  overpowered 
by  the  Turkish  forces,  and  barely  escaped  by 
the  aid  of  vessels  sent  from  Egina. 

Such  is,  in  brief,  a  sketch  of  two  portions 
of  the  history  of  the  countrv  I  was  preparing 
to  traverse — presenting  nothing  very  promi- 
nent or  definite,  connected  with  ancient  times, 
to  give  me  peculiar  interesL  I  naturally, 
however,  looked  forward  to  my  journey »  as 
one  likely  to  yield  me  some  fatigue  ana  pri- 
yations ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  antici- 
pated pleasure  of  seeing  more  of  my  country 
and  my  countrymen,  and  of  meeting  my 
friends,  almost  banished  the  thought  of  nard- 
ship  from  my  mind. 

The  road  was  an  important  one  at  several 
epochs  of  the  late  war.  Col.  Favier  passed 
here  in  1826,  at  the  head  of  his  disciplined 
corps,  eaeer  to  prove  the  superiority  ot  civil- 
ized warrare,  but  was  unsuccessful  in  his  at- 
temptSHon  Euboea.  Through  this  region,  Eiu- 
tahi  Pacha  kept  up  a  communication  with  the 
sea,  in  1827,  until  the  road  was  occupied  by 
the  Greeks,  and  his  supplies  intercepted. 

One  of  my  brothers,  who  was  to  accom- 
pany me,  made  the  arrangements  necessary. 
A  man  was  hired  to  furnish  us  with  horses, 
we  being  expected  to  pay  for  our  food  and 
lodging.  This  man  made  it  his  business  to 
conduct  travellers  to  the  eastern  coast  of 
Eubcea  on  these  conditions,  and  made  frequent 
journeys.  At  the  hour  appointed,  we  found 
a  number  of  other  persons  prepared  to  accom- 
pany us,  with  the  prospect  of  a  pleasant  party. 
One  was  an  Eirenodikes,  or  judge  of  the 
peace,  recently  appointed  for  the  town  of  La- 
lia»  in  Macedonia.  We  had  also  a  gentleman 
and  his  son  returning  home,  and  several  mer- 
chants on journies  ofspeculation.  Our  guide 
was  an  old  man,  but  hale,  active  and  good 
natured.  He  engaged  in  the  business  with 
liveliness  and  zeal ;  and  after  he  had  seen  us 
all  mounted,  and  given  the  word  to  start,  he 
set  oflf  on  foot  without  a  murmur  or  a  frown, 
and  soon  struck  up  a  song.  It  was  one  of 
the  numerous  patriotic  poems  current  during 
the  war,  in  which  I  learned  he  had  borne  a 
long  and  active  part. .  At  the  return  of  peace, 
he  had  left  the  army,  and  devoted  him- 
se\(  to  his  honest  but  laborious  occupation. 
Through  the  whole  journey  we  found  him  in- 
telligent, active,  friendly,  and  cheerful;  and, 
whenever  other  means  failed,  be  often  resort- 
ed to  his  vocal  powers  to  beguile  the  time. 

At  length  we  discovered  a  small  plain,  per- 
haps two  miles  in  extent,  with  hills  on  both 
sides  and  reaching  to  the  shore,  where  we 
saw  only  a  few  scattering  farm-houses.  The 
surface  seemed  slightly  irregular,  and  no  strik- 
ing object  appeared  to  fix  the  attention ;  but 
it  was  the  plain  of  Marathon  !  How  interest- 
ing a  spot !  What  event  is  there  in  the  his> 
tory  of  Athens,  or  even  of  Greece,  better  cal- 
culated to  excite  the  interest,  and  to  connect 
a  pleasing  recollection  with  a  scene  ?  From 
childhood  we  are  excited  by  it,  and  the  im- 
pression continues  through  life.  The  charac- 
ter of  Alcibiades,  as  presented  to  us,  is  so 


pure  as  to  impart  unmingled  admiration.  >  The 
estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  fel- 
low generals  was  such  that  they  voluntarily 
resigned  to  him  their  power ;  and  he  received 
and  exercised  it  in  such  a  manner  as  fiilly  to 
Batisfy  their  confidence,  and  to  reflect  honor 
upon  their  judgment  as  well  as  their  patri- 
otism. 

The  defence  made  by  the  Athenians,  their 
immovable  perseveraaiice  and  final  victory,  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  owing  to  a  brutali- 
zinff  education,  like  that  of  Sparta,  but  a  fixed 
and  indomitable  resolution,  produced  by  the 
bve  of  their  country.  Who  uas  not  read  the 
story  with  enthusiasm,  however  distant  from 
the  scene,  and  however  unconnected  with 
the  race  who  were  actors  in  it  ?  Who  then 
can  wonder  that  I  should  have  experienced 
feelings  of  a  peculiar  character,  while  over- 
looking the  very  waters  where  the  Persian 
fleet  rode  at  anchor,  the  sands  on  which  it 
landed  its  innumerable  and  splendid  hosts, 
the  ground  on  which  they  advanced  to  over- 
whelm the  little  army  of  Greeks,  the  pass 
where  the  defenders  stood  so  manfully  to 
guard  the  approach  to  their  city,  and  chang- 
ed the  Persian  cry  of  vaunting  and  defiance  to 
that  of  fear  and  reueat  ?  It  certainly  cannot 
appear  strange  that  any  one  should  feel  an 
unusual  thrill  through  his  heart,  who,  in  such 
a  place,  remembers  that  that  country  and  his 
country  is  again  free — that  its  citizens  ac- 
knowledge him  as  a  brother,  humble  and  un- 
distinguished as  he  may  be. 

In  tne  time  of  Pausanias,  as  he  informs  us, 
''  the  barrow  of  the  Athenians*'  was  *'  on  the 
plain ;  and  on  it,"  he  continues,  **  are  pillars 
bearing  the  names  of  the  good.  There  is 
another  of  the  Platseans  and  slaves ;  and  a 
distant  monument  of  Miltiades,  the  com- 
mander,'' &c. 

The  following  eloquent  passage,  from  De- 
mosthenes, containing  an  affecting  appeal  on 
the  principles  of  those  who  fell  on  tms  field, 
may  be  appropriately  introduced  in  this  place. 

**  But  it  is  not,  it  is  not  that  you  have  sin- 
ned, O  men  of  Athens,  in  incurring  labors  for 
the  freedom  and  safety  of  all.  No  ;  by  those 
of  your  ancestors  who  exposed  themselves 
before  you  at  Marathon,  and  those  who  stood 
in  array ^at  Platsea,  and  those  who  fought  on 
the  fleet  at  iSalamis,  and  those  who  lie  buried 
at  Artemis,  and  many  other  good  men  in  the 
graves  of  their  own  people,  all  of  whom  were 
likewise  interred  by  the  country,  being  deem- 
ed worthy  of  the  honor." 

Indian  Gads,  or  SUiu|^ba«Wc68iu9« 
From  Schoolcraft't  Oneota, 

The  native  tribes,  who  occupy  the  borders 
of  the  great  lakes,  are  very  ingenious  in  con- 
verting to  the  uses  of  superstition,  such  mass- 
es of  loose  rock,  or  boulder  stones,  as  have 
been  fretted  by  the  action  of  water  into  shapes 
resembling  the  trunks  of  human  bodies,  or 
other  organic  forms. 

There  appears,  at  all  times,  to  have  been  a 
ready  disposition  to  turn  such  masses  of  rude 
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Dfliural  senlptvre,  m  to  call  tbem,  to  an  idola- 
trous me;  as  well  as  a  most  ingeoioua  tact, 
in  aidiDglhe  effect  of  ibe  natural  reeemblance, 
br  doll  or  dabs  of  paint,  to  denote  eves,  and 


other  feature*,  or  by  iing*of  red  ochre,  around 
their  circumference,  by  way  of  omament. 

In  the  following  figures,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  some 
of  these  masies  are  represCDied. 


Number  3  waa  brought  to  the  office  of  ihe 
Indiao  agent  at  Michilmackinac  in  IS39,  and 
placed  atnoDg' objects  of  annlagous  intereel  to 
Tiaiiers.     It  consisted  of  a  poriion  of  a  vein 
or  mass  of  ^eiss    or   granite,  in  which    [he 
qnartzy  portion  predominated,  and  had,  by  iia 
BupeiioT  hardness,  resisted  the  eleniental  ac- 
tion.    The  mode   of  the  fonaation   of  such 
masses  is  Tery  well  known  to  geologists,  re- 
suItinK  in  almost   every  case,  from  the  une- 
'    qual  degree  of  hardness  of  various  pans  of 
'    a  mass,  submitled  to  an  equal  force  of  attri- 
tion, such  as  is  ordinarily  given  by  the  up- 
heaving and  rolling    force  of  waves  on   a 
[    lake,  or  ocean  beach.     To  the  natives,  wbn 
are  not  prone  to  reason  from  cause  tn  effect, 
'    auch  productions  appear  wonderful.     All  that 
'    is  past  comprehension,  or  wonderful,  is  attri- 
buted by  ihem  to  the  supernatural  agency  of 
spirits.      The  hunter  or  warrior,  who  is  ira- 
.    veiling  along  the  coast,  and  finds  one  of  these 
I    telf-BCulptured  stones,  is  not  sure  that  it  is  not 
■  direct  interposition  of  his  God,  or  Manito, 
in  his  favor.    He  is  habitually  a  believer  in 
the  most  subtle  forms  of  mysterious  power, 
which  be  acknowledges  to  be  often  delegated 
to  the  native  priests,  or  necromancers.     He  is 
not  staggered    by    the    most    extraordinary 
stretch  of  &ncy,  in  the  theory  of  Ihe  change 
or  transformation  of  animate  into  inanimate 
olyeels,  and  vice  versa.     All  things, "  in  hea- 
ven and  earth,"  he  believes  to  be  subject  lo 
this  lubtle  power  of  metamorphosis.     Bui, 
whatever  be  Ihe  precise  operating  cause  of 
the  respect  he  pays  to  the  imitative  rolled 
I    atones,  which  he  calls  Shingaba-wossins,  and 
I    alao  hf  the  general  phrase  of  Muz-in-in-a- 
'    mm,  or  images,  he   is  not  at  liberty  lo  pass 
I    them  without  hazarding  something,   in  '  his 
.    opinion,  of  his  chance  of  success  in  life,  or  the 
fortune  of  the  enlerprize  in  band. 

If  the  image  be  small,  ic  is  generally  laken 
with  him  and  secreted  in  the  neighborhood  of 
his  lodge.  If  large  and  loo  heavy  for  this 
purpose,  it  is  set  up  on  the  shore,  geneiaily 
"1  some  obscure  nook,  where  an  offering  of 
sbacco,  or  something  else  of  less  value,  may 
be  made  lo  it,  or  rather  through  il,  to  the  spirit. 
In  18S0  one  of  these  stmea  (No.  3.)  was 
mat  by  an  expedition  of  the  goveroment  sent 


north,  that  year,  for  the  purpose  of  interior 
discovery  and  observation,  at  the  inner  Thun- 
der Bay  island,  in  Lake  Huron.     It  ITas  « 
massy  stone,  rounded,  with  a  comparativelf 
broad  base  and  entablature,  but  not  otberwiae 
remarkable.     It  was  set  up,  under  a  tree  oa 
the  island,  which  was  small,  with  the  wide 
and  clear  eipanse  of  the  lake  in  plain  vienr. 
The  island  was  one  of  those  which  were  re- 
garded as  desert,  and  was  probably  but  seldom 
Slopped  at.    It  was,  indeed,  little  more  than 
a  few  acres  of  boulders  and  pebbles,  accuma- 
lated  on  a   limestone  reef,  and  bearing  a  fevr 
stunted  trees  end   shrubs.     The  water  of  the    ' 
lake  must,  in  high  storms,  have  thrown  its    ' 
spray  over  ibis  imaged  stone.     It  was,  in  fine,    , 
one  of  those^private  places  which  an  Indian    ( 
might  be  supposed  to  have  aeiected  for  bis    j 
secret  worship.  , 

In  No.  3,  is  figured  an  object  of  this  kind, 
which  was  tound  in  1S32,  in  the  final  ascetit  [ 
to  the  source  of  the  Mississippi,  on  the  right 
cape,  in  ascending  this  stream  into  lac  Tra- 
verse—at the  distance  of  about  1000  milea 
above  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony.  I  landed  at 
the  point  to  see  il,  having  heard,  from  my  in- 
lerpreler,  that  such  an  oliject  was  set  up  and 
dedicaied  to  some  unknown  Manito  there. 
It  was  a  pleasant  level  point  of  land  shaded 
with  trees,  and  bearing  luxuriant  grass  and 
wild  shrubbery  and  flowers.  In  the  middle 
of  ibis  naiurnl  parterre  the  stone  was  placed, 
and  was  dvertopped  by  ihis  growth,  and  thus 
concealed  by  it.  A  ring  of  red  paint  encircled 
it,  at  ihe  first  narrowed  point  of  its  circum- 
ference, to  give  it  the  resemblance  of  a  hu* 
man  neck  ;  and  there  were  some  mde  daba 
to  denote  other  features.     The  Indian  is  not 

Erecise  in  the  matter  of  proportion,  either  in 
is  drawing,  or  m  his  attempts  at  statuary. 
He  seiies  upon  some  minute  and  characteria- 
lie  trail,  which  is  at  once  sufficient  to  denote 
Ihe  ipeeits,  and  he  is  easily  satisfied  about  the 
rest.    Thus  a  simple  cross,  with  a  strait  line 
from   shoulder  to  shoalder,  and  a  dot,  or  cir-    [ 
cle  above,  to  serve  for  a   head,  is  the  symbol    > 
of  the  human  frame;  and  without  any  adjunct    ' 
of  feeii  or  hands,  it  could  not  have  been  mi».    ] 
taken  for  anyihing  else — certainly   for  any    ■ 
other  olijei  in  the  animal  creation. 
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Sketch  of  Geographical  DisooTciiefl* 

,  F^ram  tkt  Eneyebpadim  Amenama, 

The  first  genns  of  ffeography  are  contained 
in   the  Mosaic  records^  and  book  of  Joshaa 
(1400  R  C.) ;  in  Homer,  Hefiiod  aoOD  B.  C.) ; 
Herodotus  and  Aristotle  (444  and  320) ;  Han- 
no,  among  the  Carthaginians  (440);    ^Res- 
pecting these  works,  see  the  modem  critical 
geographers,  Rennel,  Gosselin,  Mannert,  Voss, 
&c.)-       Poly  bins,   Hipparchus,  Artemidorus, 
added,  300  years  afterwards,  new  accounts  of 
travels ;  Juba,  king  of  Mauritania,  described 
Lybia  as  it  was  in  the  age  of  Augustus,  and 
Strabo  (A.  D.  10,)  collected  all  former  dis- 
coveries in  a  comprehensive  work.  The  same 
thing  was  done  by  Pomponius  Mela  f  A.  D.50), 
and,  twenty  years  afterwards,  by  toe  indus- 
trious Pliny.    Under  the  emperor  Adrian,  Ar- 
rian  described  Lybia ;  and  Marinus  of  Tyre, 
in   Phoenicia,   (150,)  with   his  cotemporary 
Ptolem'y,  fixed,  with  much  more  exactness, 
the  situation  of  places.    AAer  them,  geogra- 
phy ceased  to  be  scientifically  cultivated  for 
upwards  of  a  thousand  years ;  but  the  know- 
ledge of  particular  countries  gained  much  by 
excellent  books  of  travels;  for  instance,  those 
of  Pausanias  (170),  Agathemer  (200),  Mar- 
cianus  of  Heraciea  (200),  and  Agathodcemon. 
To  this  time,  also,  probably  belongs  the  Table 
of  Peutinger  (q.  v.)     All  that  was  learned 
from  the  migrations  of  the  German  tribes,  and 
from  the  crusades,  was  collected  by  the  fa- 
thers of  the  church,  from  whose  (often  ficti- 
ttOQs)  narrations,  an  Egyptian  monk,  Cosmas, 
commonly  called  Indopleustes  (Indus  naviga- 
tor), though  he  did  not  personally  go  beyond 
^Ethiopia,  compiled  his  Christian  Topography 
(456).    About  two  centuries  afterwards,  lived 
the  geoisrapher  of  Ravenna  (Sprengel  calls 
him  Guido,  but  this  is  only  a  corruption  of 
his  popular  name,  for  he  was  a  Goth),  whose 
geography  we  know  only  from  the  careless 
abridgement  of  Ghiladro.     Several  instances 
of  maps  now  occur.     The  map  of  Charle- 
ma^e  was  a  silver  tablet.    Besides  these 
Christian  geographers,  there  were  the  Arab 
writers.       Wahad   and    Abuzeid    travelled 
through  the  eastern  countries  of  Asia,  and 
have  left  descriptions  of   their  travels  (851 
— 877).    Abu  Isnak  published  (9:^0)  his  trav- 
els from  Khorazin  to  Sina.     Maesudi  Eoih- 
beddin  of  Cairo  described  (947)  the  most  cel- 
ebrated kingdoms  of  the  three  farts  of  the 
world  whicn  were  then  known,  under   the 
title  of  Gilded  Meadow,    and  the  Mine  id 
Precious  Stones. 

In  the  year  990,  Ibu  Haukal  gave  a  de- 
scription principally  of  the  Mohammedan 
coaatries.  About  1140,  appeared  the  travels 
oi  Aimafrurim  (the  wanderer),  and  in  1153, 
appeared  the  celebrated  Nubian  geographer, 
the  Sherif  Edrisi.  We  ought  to  mention, 
moreover,  the  travels  of  the  Jew,  Benjamin  of 
Tudela,  of  the  Syrian,  Ibu  al  Wardi,  and  the 
Persian  HambuUah,  from  1160  to  1240.  Ruis- 
broeck  (Rubriquis),  a  Monrite  of  Brabant, 
travelled,  as  ambassador  from  St.  Louis  to  the 
great  Mogul,  through  the  chief  part  of  central 


Asia,  and  has  left  an  account  of  the  most  in-    S 
teresting  of  his  adventures. 

Almost  twenty  years  after  Ruisbroeck,  in 
1177,  Marko  Polo  of  Venice  travelled  through 
all  Asia  to  Cathav  (China).  Fifty  years  af- 
terwards, Abulfeda,  prince  of  Hannah,  in 
Syria,  wrote  his  geographical  work.  Descrip- 
tion of  the  Inhabited  Earth.  In  1390,  the 
brothers  Zeno  of  Venice  made  a  journey  to 
the  north,  which  one  of  their  descendants 
has  described.  At  this  time,  there  also  ap- 
peared several  maps  by  the  Persian  Nassir 
Eddin,  by  Picigno,  Mart.  Sanudo,  Andrea  Bi- 
anco, Benincasa,  Boselli,  Brazl,  Behaim,  and 
Ulug  Beg,  a  grandson  of  Tamerlane,  in  Sa- 
marcand.  The  first  map  containiujg;  America 
was  executed  by  the  brothers  Appiana ;  ano- 
ther was  soon  after  pepared  by  Ribero. 
About  this  time,  1526,  lived  Leo  of*^  Grenada, 
who  composed  a  description  of  Africa.  Fifty 
years  afterwards,  the  ramous  Gerard  Merca- 
tor,  a  German,  published  his  charts,  and  the 
measurement  or  a  degree  was  now  made,  for 
the  first  time  in  Europe,  by  Ferrel,  Schnell, 
Norwood,  Riccili  and  Picard,  between  1550 
and  1669,  seven  hundred  years  after  the  Ara- 
bian Caliph  Al-Mamun  had  caused  the  first 
measurement  of  a  degree  in  Asia. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  centu- 
ry, the  Austrian  ambassador  Von  Herberstein 
rendered  a  ^eat  service  to  the  geography  of 
Russia  by  his  Commentaries.  At  the  end  of 
the  same  century,  Engelbrecht  Eampfer  trav- 
elled to  Japan,  and  has  left  us  the  description 
of  his  travels,  which  are  still  very  valuable. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
the  measurements  of  a  degree  by  Condamine 
and  Maupertius,  and  the  maps  of  Sanson  and 
Homann,  must  be  noticed.  The  attempts  of 
the  French,  Swedish  and  Spanish  mathema- 
ticians to  measure  a  degree  under  different 
latitudes,  have  been  pursued  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  in  1818,  the  British  astronomers 
united  their  exertions  with  the  French.  Our 
maps  have  been  very  much  improved  by  this 
means,  as  well  as  by  the  trigonometrical  sur- 
veys of  various  countries,  since  the  Cassini 
set  the  example  in  France. 

TBAJAN*S   COLUAffM  HT  ROME.      . 

In  certain  points  of  view,  the  column  erect- 
ed in  honor  of  Trajan,  and  in  commemmora- 
tion  of  his  victories,  ranks  among  the  most 
interesting  remains  of  the  ancient  city,  and 
even  of  the  empire.  It  claims  a  higher  anti- 
quity than  some  of  those  which  exceed  it  in 
size,  and  few  of  any  date  have  been  preserved 
so  nearly  in  all  their  original  perfection.  In 
point  of  magnitude  it  has  nothing  to  compare 
with  multitudes  of  the  ancient  edifices  which 
stand  to  recal  different  epochs  of  Roman  his- 
tory ;  but  the  traveller  stops  before  it  with 
a  feeling  of  revence,  if  not  of  bublimity,  of  a 
superior  kind  to  that  which  can  be  excited  by 
a  mere  mass  of  ruinous  stone  or  brick  work. 
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euch  Bt  he  findg  in  ibe  remains  ot  some  of  iJie 
baihe,  circuses,  Sec.  This  column  addrcEsei 
the  iniellecl,  lelers  direclly  Bad  distincily  \o 
history,  and  offers  a  great  amount  of  iulbrma- 
tioD  in  details  in  aid  of  history,  so  that  it 
imptcMes  the  mind  with  a  sense  of  the  reali' 
ly  of  past  ages,  quite  diflerenl  from  those  Jn- 
deRaite  conceptions  of  foiiaer  ages  and  gene- 
rations, which  are  imbibed  from  the  conieni- 
plation  of  many  other  of  the  objects  presented 
by  the  remains  of  the  once  mighty  city. 

In  the  course  of  a  short  residence  made  at 
Some,  duriikg  a  tour  in  Europe  some  years 
since,  we  recollect  that  our  first  view  of  Tra- 
jau's  column  excited  an  inquiry,  which  few 
ether  objects  had  inclined  us  lo  make :  "  How 
has  it  l>een  preserved  in  siicli  a  siaic  of  per- 
I'ection  ?  "  Vet  true  it  is  that  it  has  suffered 
little  or  nothiag  more  than  our  print  repre- 
sents, either  from  ihe  hand  of  man,  or  from 
the  aclion  of  the  elements.  Nicely  balanced 
and  strongly  secured  on  its  base,  constructed 
of  marble,  and  wiih  its  parts  finely  connected, 
Goth  nor  Vandal,  tempeit  nor  slorm  has  pre- 
vailed against  it,  even  so  far  as  materially  to 
mat  its  surface. 


Tliougb  covered  from  base  to  summit  wiih 
hundreds  of  embossed  figures  of  men,  animalB, 
plants,  hnbilalioQS,  arms  and  implemenU,  aU 
appropriate  to  the  numerous  and  distant  coun- 
tries and  nations  em  braced  in  the  circuit  of  the 
emperor's  eastern  conquests,  and  illusUativB 
of  climates,  manners,  habits,  &c.  they  have 
generally  been  preserved  in  such  a  degree  as 
to  be  dislinguijihatile  on  a  near  inspection, 
and  many  of  them  may  be  clearly  mode  out 
from  ihe  ground. 

All_  this  appears  the  more  remarkable  to  a 
spectator,  from  evidence  he  sees  before  him 
of  (be  immense  extent  (o  which  coniempor^ 
ry  and  more  modem  edifices  have  been  oreF- 
ihrown,  and  compreEsed  into  one  nndistia- 
gui^Lable  mass  of  cubbish.     The   surface  of    ' 
the  ground  here,   as   in   most  other  parts  of    < 
ancient  Rome,  is  now  many  feet  higher  than    ] 
formerly,  so  that  a  large  hole  has  been  dug,     | 
and  walled  in,  lo  CTpose  lo  view  ihe  original 
level  and  the  base  of  ihevenerable  column.       < 

The  emperor  Trajan,  or  Marcus  Ulpius  ; 
Criniius  Trajanus,  was  a  Spaniard  by  birtb,  • 
though  of  an  Italian  family,  and  received  a  • 
military  training  under  his  /ather.  ' 


§»• 
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Germination  of  aii  Acoriu 
Here  we  see  the  early  infancy  of  one  of  ihe 
giants  of  our  forests.  Here  are  two  acrons, 
in  two  of  the  earliest  stages  of  their  germina- 
tioo.  That  on  the  left  shows  the  radicle,  or 
embryo  root,  just  burst  from  the  germ  ;  that 
on  the  left  presents  it  when  grown  to  the 
length  of  three  or  four  inches,  with  its  little 
fibres  multiplying  and  feeling  about,  as  it 
were,  in  search  of  the  substance  which  the 
young  plant  will  soon  demand  from  the  soil. 
We  may  say  "  will  demand ;"  for,  by  one  of 
those  wonderful  profisions  of  the  Creator, 
which  science  teaches  us  to  observe  at  every 
step  in  knowledge  and  in  life,  a  store  of  food 
is  laid  up  in  the  seed  for  the  nourishment  of 
the  infant  oak,  during  the  time  spent  in  ar- 
ranging the  apparatus — the  curious  and  com- 
plicated machinery,  by  which  it  is  afterwards 
to  draw  its  support  from  the  earth,  or,  as 
most  botanists  think,  from  the  earth  and  the 
air.  This  apparatus  is  not  yet  fully  under- 
stood. We  presume  the  most  sagacious  stu- 
)  den  of  vegetable  physiology  will  not  claim  a 
{  thorough  knowledge  of  every  part,  and  to  ex- 
}.  plain  every  phenomenon  connected  with  the 
f  germinaticxi  and  growth  of  plants.  • 

\  The  subject  is  one  not  only  of  curious  in- 
\  quiry,  but  of  great,  most  extensive  practical 
importance.  If  we  could  find  out  how  plants 
grow,  doubtless  we  could  ascertain  how  to 
assist,  to  accelerate,  and  to  increase  their 
growth.  We  might  also  know  how  to  check 
or  to  prevent  the  germination  or  the  increase 
of  such  as  we  find  noxious  or  inconvenient. 
Then  the  farmer,  the  gardener  and  the  florist 
would  pursue  iheir  labors  with  new  intclli- 


ence,  zeal  and  success,  and  society  would 
eel  the  benefits  in  a  thousand  forms,  and  all 
its  ramifications.  .  We  already  know  much ; 
for,  in  addition  to  the  experience  of  many  na- 
tions, in  various  climates  and  with  many 
kinds  of  plants,  through  many  coituries,  the 
chemist  has  recently  come  in  with  his  won- 
derful discoveries,  and  made  us  acquainted 
with  numerous  important  substances,  and 
truths  which  never  could  have  been  known 
without  his  aid.  Especially  of  lat^,  within 
three  years,  new  light  has  been  thrown  on 
the  subject  by  the  leading  writers  on  agricul- 
tural chemistry.  But  still  we  are  bound  to 
say  that,  for  practical  purposes,  we  are  about 
as  much  in  the  dark  as  ever.  We  have  dis- 
covered, what  ?  Mainly  that  the  science  is 
much  more  complex  than  we  ever  supposed. 
We  know,  indeed,  that  nitrogen  plays  a  great 
part  in  producing  the  vegetables  around  us, 
and  we  perceive — what  we  ought  to  have 
known  long  ago — ^that  the  charcoal,  which 
forms,  as  it  were,  their  bones,  must  be  deriv- 
ed chiefly  from  the  atmosphere;  but  who 
can  yet  tell  us  how  thjs  substance  or  that  is 
best  prepared  for  the  spongioles  of  the  roots, 
or  the  pores  of  the  leaves  ?  We  know,  in 
shon,  much  better  than  we  did  the  food  and 
the  feeding  habits  of  those  valuable  friends  of 
ours  in  the  vegetable  kingdom;  but  we  do  not 
quite  know  the  taste  of  each,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  choose,  mingle,  cook  and  serve  the  best 
breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper  in  the  best  man- 
ner, at  the  best  time,  with  the  best  condi- 
ments, and  with  the  best  variety,  to  suit  season 
and  circumstances. 

The  man  may  be  now  living  who  shall  yet 
tell  us  all  this.  Probably  we  may,  ere  long, 
be  made  acquainted  with  some  important 
part  of  it ;  for  the  materials  from  which  theo- 
ries are  to  be  constructed,  ar^  now  greatly 
multiplied  and  well  established.  How  to 
combine  and  deduce  is  the  question.  Many 
more  persons  than  ever  before  are  now  direct- 
ing their  attention  to  agriculture,  with  cor- 
rect scientific  views;  and  many  more  will 
soon  be  engaged  in  field-labor  with  a  thorough 
education,  since  the  principles  of  agiculture 
are  now  beginning  to  be  taught  in  common 
schools. 

Having  already  extended  these  remarks 
farther  than  wc  designed,  we  must  close,  for 
to-day,  with  recommending  to  parents  to  in- 
dulsrc  their  children,  of  both  sexes,  in  all 
proper  occupations  in  the  garden  and  field. 
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•Hd  to  eneoange  them,  by  example  as  well 
as  precept,  in  sowing,  tending  and  observing 
pftanta--m  inqoiring,  reading  and  studying  re* 
speeting  them.  The  future  success  in  life  of 
nany  wiU  doabtless  be  greatly  dependent  on 
the  degree  of  acquaintance  they  early  form 
with  that  fundamental  science  and  art  of  so- 
eiety,  which  appears  to  be  now  on  the  verge 
of  great  and  most  important  improvements. 

We  have  heretofore  noticed  the  little  "  Cat- 
echism of  Agriculture"  of  Professor  Johnston. 
We  recommend  it  again,  both  to  schools  and 
to 


^ 


Brilliant  Whltewasb« 
Many  have  heard  of  the  brilliant  stucco 
whitewash  on  the  east  of  the  President's 
house  at  Washington.  The  following  is  a 
receipt  for  making  it,  with  some  additional 
improvements  learned  by  experiment : 

Take  half  a  bushel  of  nice  unslacked 
lime,  slack  it  with  boiling  water,  covering 
it  during  the  process  to  keep  in  the  steam. 
Strain  the  liquid  through  a  fine  sieve  or 
strainer,  and  add  to  it  a  peck  of  clean  salt, 
previously  well  dissolved  in  warm  water ; 
three  pounds  of  ground  rice,  boiled  to  a 
thin  paste,  and  stirred  in  boiling  hot ;  half 
a  pound  of  powdered  Spanish  whiting,  and 
a  pound  of  clean  glue,  which  has  been 
previously  dissolved  by  first  soaking  it  well, 
and  then  hanging  it  over  a  slow  fire,  in  a 
small  kettle,  within  a  large  one  filled  with 
water.  Add  five  gallons  of  hot  water  to 
the  whole  mixture ;  stir  it  well,  and  let  it 
stand  a  few  days  covered  from  the  dirt.  It 
riiould  be  put  on  quite  hot ;  for  this  pur- 
pose,  it  can  be  kept  in  a  kettle  on  a  porta- 
ble furnace.  It  is  said  that  about  one  pint 
of  this  mixture  will  cover  a  square  yard 
upon  the  outside  of  a  house,  if  properly  ap. 
plied.  Brushes  more  or  less  small  may 
be  used,  according  to  the  neatness  of  the 
job  required.  It  answers  as  well  as  oil 
paint,  for  wood,  brick,  or  stone,  and  is 
cheaper.  It  retains  its  brilliancy  for  many 
years.  There  is  nothing  of  the  kind  that 
will  compare  with  it,  to  cover  either  inside 
Of  outside  walls.  Coloring  matter  may 
be  put  in,  and  made  of  any  shade  you 
like.  Spanish-brown  stirred  in  will  make 
red  or  pink  more  or  less  deep,  according  to 
the  quantity.  A  delicate  tinge  of  this  is 
very  pretty  for  inside  walls.  Finely  pul- 
verized common  "Clay,  well  mixed  with  the 
Spanish-brown,  before  it  is  stirred  into  the 
mixture,  makes  a  lilac  color.  Lampblack 
in  moderate  quantities  makes  a  slate  color, 
very  suitable  for  the  outside  of  buildings. 


Lampblack  and  fi^nish-brown  mixed  to- 
gether produce  a  reddish  stone  color.  Yel- 
low ochre  stirred  in  makes  a  yellow  wash  ; 
but  chrome  goes  further  and  makes  a  color 
generally  esteemed  prettier.  In  all  these 
cases,  the  darkness  of  the  shade  will  of 
course  be  determined  by  the  quantity  of 
coloring  matter  used.  It  is  difiicult  to 
make  a  rule,  because  tastes  are  very  dififer- 
ent ;  it  would  be  best  to  try  experiments  oa 
a  shingle,  and  let  it  dry.  I  have  been  told 
that  green  must  not  he  mixed  with  lime. 
The  lime  destroys  the  color,  and  the  color 
has  an  effect  on  the  whitewash,  which 
makes  it  crack  and  peel. 

When  walls  have  been  badly  smoked, 
and  you  wish  to  have  them  a  clean  white, 
it  is  well  to  squeeze  indigo  plentifully 
through  a  bag  into  the  water  you  use,  be- 
fore it  is  stirred  in  the  whole  mixture. 

If  a  larger  quantity  than  five  gallons  is 
wanted,  the  same  proportions  should  be  ob- 
served.— Selected. 


FOREIGN   liAKGUAGESS. 

X^aiin  Hztnict. 

From  PHny*»  Letters^^Ep,  XVI. 

[He  exhorts  to  study,  because  honor  still 
awaits  learning.] 

HortatuT  ad  studium^  quum  sii  Uteris  adkmt 

honor. 
C.  Pliulvs  Valerlo  PavlUno  svo  t. 

• 

Gaude  meo,  gaude  tuo,  gaude  etiam  pub- 
lico nomine.  Adhuc  honor  studiis  dorat. 
Proxime,  qnum  dicturus  apnd  centumviros 
essem,  adeundi  mihi .  locus,  nisi  a  tribunali, 
nisi  per  ipsos  iudices,  non  fuit :  tanta  stipa« 
tione  cetera  tenebantur.  Ad  hoc  quidam  or- 
natus  adolesceas,  scissis  tunicis,  ut  in  fre- 
quentia  solet,  sola  velatus  toga  perstitit,  et 
quidem  horis  septem.  Nam  tamdiu  dixi» 
magno  cum  labore>  sed  maiore  cam  fructu. 
Studeamus  ergo»  nee  desidiae  nostrae  prae- 
tendamus  alienam.  Sunt  qui>  audiant,  sunt 
qui  legant :'  nos  mododignum  aliquid  auribus, 
dignum  chartis  elaboremus.    Vale. 


Trauslatlous  of  our  Elxtracts  fVom  Foreign 

liauguages* 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  the  Latin 
Extract  from  Pliny's  Letters,  in  our  last  num- 
ber, page  251 : 

CAIUS  PLINITJS  TO  HIS  FRIEND  HARCELLINUS. 

I  write  this  in  a  most  melancholy  frame. 
The  younger  daughter  of  our  friend  Fundanus 
is  dead :  of  all  the  girls  I  ever  saw,  the  most 
animated,  amiable  and  worthy,  not  only  of  a 
long  life,  but  almost  of  immortality.  She  had 
not  yet  completed  her  fourteenth  year,  but 
already  possessed  the  prudence  of  a  woman, 
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tbe  gpravity  of  a  xnatroo,  and  the  sweetness  of 
childhood,  mingled  with  the  bashfulness  of 
youth. 

Ah,  how  she  hung  upon  her  father's  neck  ! 
"With  -what  affection  and  modesty  she  em- 
hraced  us,  his  friends !    How  she  delighted 
her  nurses,  teachers  and  preceptors  in  their 
Tarious  duties !    How  diligently  and  intelli- 
gently she  studied ;  how  little,  and  how  cau- 
tiously she  played  !   With  what  cheerfulness, 
patience,  and  eren  courage,  she  bore  her  last 
sickness !  She  was  thankful  to  her  physicians, 
exhorted  her  sister  and  her  father  to  keep 
courage,  and  supported  her  debilitated  frame 
by  the  strength  of  her  mind.    This  she  re- 
tained till  the  last  extremity — ^not  being  over- 
come either  by  the  long  continu]|nce  of  her 
sickness,  or  by  the  fear  of  death,  by  which 
she  has  left  us  the  greater  reasons  for  regret 
and  sorrow. 

Oh,  sad  and  mournful  funeral,  and  day  most 
uniimely  for  dying!  She  was  already  be- 
trothed to  a  noble  youth,  the  nuptial  day  was 
appointed,  and  we  had  been  invited.  What 
joy  was  exchanged  for  what  grief!  I  cannot 
describe,  in  words,  what  a  wound  I  received 
in  my  soul,  when  I  heard  Fundanus  himself 
give  command,  while  overwhelmed  by  grief, 
that  what  was  to  have  been  expended  for 
dresses,  pearls  and  gems,  should  be  sent  to 
parehase  incense,  ointments,  and  perfumes. 


} 


JUVENILE  DEPARTMENT. 

^'^^^**— ^^■^■^^™^ ■■■*        ■■    ■    ■■■   ■»    ■■■■    ■■■■■        I      ■[■^■.^ii.iii  ^ 

Bdward  and  bis  Frtondf. 

OM  Mines. — "  Boys,  we  have  gold  in  our 
country,"  said  Edward's  teacher  to  him  and 
James  one  day  ;  ''  and  in  some  places  in  Vir- 
ginia and  North  Carolina,  they  have  picked 
up  large  lumps  now  and  then.  But  you  must 
never  be  foolish  enough  to  go  there  to  look 
for  it  Many  a  man  set  off  from  distant  pla- 
ces, when  the  news  was  told  that  there  were 
gold  mines  there.  They  would  sell  their 
houses  or  fiirms,  their  horses  or  cows,  and  pay 
the  money  for  travelling,  expecting  to  get 
enough  gold  to  make  up  for  it  in.  a  short 
time. 

But  they  ought  to  have  learned,  before  they 
set  out,  some  of  the  things  I  am  now  going 
to  tell  you.  First,  they  may  dig  a  week  or 
two,  and  not  get  any  good  gold  ore  or  sand  ; 
and  where  are  they  to  get  food  and  lodging 
all  that  time?     Then  they  must  have  quick- 


silver and  troughs,  and  find  a  good  supply  of 
water  all  convenient;  and  they  must  find 
somebody  to  help  them  do  the  work.  Now 
perhaps  one  man  in  a  dozen  may  find  so  much 
gold  that  he  can  pay  for  all  these  things,  and 
have  euough  left  to  pay  his  passage  home, 
and  even  to  lay  up  besides.  But  most  of  them 
have  found,  at  the  end  of  a  mcHith  or  year, 
that  they  might  have  made  and  kept  more 
money,  if  they  had  staid  at  home,  and  worked 
in  their  fields  and  gardens,  or  attended  to  their 
stores. 

**  The  fiict  is,  there  are  few  places  where 
gold  lies  in  the  ground  abundantly  enough  to 
pay  for  getting  it ;  and  this  is  so  true  in  South 
America,  too,  that  the  people  there  have  a 
^proverb,  which  says : 

"  He  that  digs  for  iron  will  make  money ; 
he  that  digs  for  silver  may  gain  or  lose ;  but 
he  that  digs  for  gold  will  surely  die  a  beg- 
gar." 

The  boys  were  much  interested  with  this 
conversation ;  and  afterwards  heard  more 
about  gold  mines,  and  the  manufacture  of 
gold.  Such  stories  the  parents  of  many  of 
our  young  readers  probably  can  tell,  if  their 
children  only  inquire,  with  a  desire  to  learn. 
**  Why,  there  goes  old  Jeffrey !"  said  Edward. 
**  You  know,  James,  he  lives  in  that  old  hovel 
down  here.  If  one  of  his  children  should  be 
sick  with  the  scarlet  fever,  and  have  it  badly, 
he  would  want  medicine,  but  he  could  not 
pay  as  much  as  the  doctors  ask  for  it,  and  he 
would  hear  that  I  sold  cheap.  He  would 
come  to  me — he  could  afford  to  pay  half  a 
dollar,  and  I  would  give  it  to  him,  and  so  his 
child  would  be  cured  all  for  half  a  dollar.** 

This  seemed  so  certain  a  way  to  make 
money,  that  Edward  set  off  immediately  to 
go  down  stairs  and  tell  of  it ;  for  he  thought 
it  a  very  ingenious  plan,  and  it  seemed  to  him 
wonderful  that  he  had  not  thought  of  it  be- 
fore. But,  when  his  father  heard  it,  he 
smiled,  shook  his  head,  and  told  him  that 
men  did  not  make  such  calculations.  There 
were  too  many  ways  in  which  he  might  fail 
to  get  Jeffrey  for  a  customer. 

''But,  father,"  said  he,  *'if  his  child  is 
sick,  he  must  want  calomm  for  it.*' 

« Calomel,  you  mean,**  replied  his  fiither. 

"  Yes,  he  will  probaUy  want  some," 

But  perhaps  it  will  not  be  sick ;  or,  if  it  is, 
Jeffrey  may  not  know  that  you  have  any  to 
sell." 

«'  But  somebody,  I  think,  would  tell  him 
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of  it,"  said  the  little  boy ;  **  at  any  rate,  he 
must  know  it  soon,  for  people  find  out  who 
have  things  to  sell  cheaper  than  others." 

The  boys  soon  went  up  stairs  again  to  their 
apothecary  shop,  and  began  to  put  things 
again  in  order,  and  make,  weigh,  and  tie  up 
mixtures,  and  write  and  put  on  new  labels, 
amusing  themselves  all  the  while  with  con- 
versation about  what  they  knew  and  what 
they  wanted  to  know ;  and  so  not  only  spent 
their  time  pleasantly,  but  added  a  little  to 
their  knowledge,  and,  what  their  parents 
thought  very  important,  found  themselves 
content  without  playing  in  the  street,  where 
they  might  have  been  exposed  to  companions, 
whose  example  might  have  done  them  an 
injury. 

MIIfERALiS— No.  9. 

Solphnr. 

I  have  described  some  of  the  most  com- 
mon minerals,  and  might  mention  many  more 
which  are  usually  mentioned  in  books;  but  I 
think  it  will  be  best  to  tell  you  next  about  the 
combustibles  or  burning  stones. 

These  are  very  important,  not  only  for  the 
uses  made  of  them  by  men,  but  on  account  of 
their  being  mixed  with  other  mmerals  and 
substances  of  different  kinds.  It  may  seem 
very  strange,  when  I  tell  you  that  there  is 
charcoal  in  the  air  we  breathe,  in  water,  in 
all  the  grass,  flowers,  bushes  and  trees,  and 
in  our  flesh,  as  well  as  in  many  stones,  par- 
ticularly chalk  and  marble.  Rice  and  flour 
have  a  great  deal  of  charcoal  in  them.  But 
they  axe  white,  you  will  say,  and  charcoal  is 
black.  Charcoal  is  black  when  pure;  but, 
when  mixed  with  other  things,  it  often  has 
different  colors.  You  must  not  judge  too 
much  by  colors.  That  is  one  of  the  things  we 
first  learn  from  chemistry.  If  you  want  to 
see  whether  there  is  charcoal  in  bread,  all 
you  have  to  do  is  to  toast  it  black.  Sulphur 
is  in  all  flesh,  and  phosphorus  in  bones. 

Sulphur, — This  mineral  is  yellow,  light, 
brittle,  and  gives  a  strong,  disagreeable  smell 
when  warmed.  It  melts  and  burns  easily. 
It  is  seldom  found  pure,  except  near  volca- 
noes, where  the  heat  has  raised  it  in  vapor, 
and  it  has  cooled  again.  When  thus  con- 
densed, it  sometimes  crystalizes  beautifully. 

When  burned,  it  mixes  with  oxygen  gas, 
and  forms  acids ;  and  these  easily  join  with 
lime,  clay,  metals,  &c.  and  form  stones  and 
ores,  called  Sulphates  or  Sulphites  of  those 


substances.  Suphur  is  often  found  combined 
with  iron,  copper,  zinc,  lead,  &c  and  then 
makes  the  important  and  beautiful  ores  called 
Sulphurets. 

Near  Naples,  in  Italy,  I  saw  an  old  house 
smoking  at  the  windows  and  doors,  as  if  oa 
fire.  I  found  it  was  built  over  a  hole  where 
sulphur  vapors  are  driven  out,  by  fire  under 
ground.  The  sulphur  is  cooled,  and  sticks  to 
the  walls.  It  is  then  taken  off,  melted,  and 
poured  into  moulds,  and  makes  roll-brim- 
stone. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Fountain   of    Vice. — Mothers,  if  you 
would  train  up  your  children  to  be  useful 
members  of  society,  keep  them  from  runnug 
about  the  streets.     The  great  school  of  ju- 
venile  vice  is  the  street.     There  the  urchin 
learns  the  vulgar  oath,  or  the  putrid  obsce- 
nity.    For  one  lesson  at  the  fireside,  he  has 
a  dozen  in  the  kennel.     Thus  are  scattered 
the  seeds  of  falsehood,  gambling,  tlieft  and 
violence.     Mothers,  as  you  love  your  ovn 
flesh  and  blood,  make  your  children  cling 
to  the  hearth-stone.     Love  home  yourself ; 
sink  the  roots  deep  among  your  domestic 
treasures  ;  set  an  example  in  this,  as  in  all 
things,   which  your  offspring  may  follow. 
It  is  a  great  error,  that  children  may  be 
leA   to    run  wild    in  every  sort  of  street 
temptation,  for  several  years,  and  that  it 
then  will  be  time  enough  to  break  them  in. 
This  horrid  mistake  makes  half  our  spend- 
thriAs,  gamblers,  thieves  and  drunkards. 
No  man  would  raise  a  colt  or  an  ox  on 
such  a  principle  ;  no  man  would  suffer  the 
weeds  to  grow  in  his  garden  for  any  length 
of  time,  saying  he  could  eradicate  them  at 
any  time.     Look  to  this  matter,  parents; 
see,  more  especially,  that  your  children  are 
not  out  at  night,   loitering  aronnd    some 
coffee-house.      Mothers,  make  your  chil- 
dren love  home,  and  by  all  means  encour- 
age  them  to  love  you  better  than  all  other 
human  beings. — Quincy  Herald. 

The  Iron  District. — The  iron  district, 
which  spreads  through  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland,  and  Western  Virginia, 
traverses  regions  exuberant  with  coal,  and 
abounding  in  water  power ;  and,  travelling 
further  westward,  we  find  in  Ohio,  Ken- 
tucky, and  particularly  in  Missouri,  im- 
mense stores  of  metaliferous  wealth,  adja- 
cent to  the  most  fertile  agricultural  dis- 
tricts.  It  is  to  Pennsylvania,  however,  we 
must  chiefly  direct  our    attention,  where 
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two-iifihs  of  all  the  iron  in  the  United 
States  contain  70,000  square  miles  of  coal, 
which  is  about  sixteen  times  as  great  as  the 
coal  measures  of  Europe.  A  single  one 
of  these  gigantic  masses  runs  from  Penn- 
sylvania  to  Alabama,  and  must  embrace, 
itself,  50,000  square  miles.  Out  of  fihy 
counties  of  Pennsylvania,  no  less  than 
thirty  have  coal  and  iron  ;  while  all  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  have  only  2000. 
Pennsylvania  alone  has  an  area  of  coal 
and  iron  five  times  as  great  as  that  of  Great 
Britain,  and  they  have  the  advantage  of 
lying  near  the  water  level ;  while  those 
of  the  latter  country  are  more  than  one 
thousand  feet  below  the  surface,  and  are 
excavated  through  subterranean  passages. 

HunVs  Magazine, 


Mammoth  Lead  Cave. — From  the  Re- 
publican we  learn  that  the  proprietors  of  the 
Lead  Cave,  in  Jefferson  County,  Mo.,  who 
resided  in  this  city,  gave  about  $25,000  for 
it.  The  cave  is  75  feet  in  length ;  the  ceil- 
ing is  lead  mineral,  and  several  hundred 
thousand  pounds  of  mineral  are  in  sight 
Under  di&idvantageous  circumstances,  ten 
hands  have  raised  320  to  400,000  pounds 
of  mineral  in  the  last  three  months.  One 
furnace  has  been  erected  and  another  is  in 
progress.  The  appearances  indicate  abun- 
dance of  mineral  m  every  direction.  Eve- 
ry day  continues  to  develope  the  great  min- 
eral wealth  of  Missouri. 

St.  Louis  New  Era. 


The  lioeust. 


*• 


Messrs.  Gales  &  Seaton : — ^The  seventeen- 
year  locusts  will  appear  this  year  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  South  Carolina,  bordering  upon 
that  State — say  in  Spartanburg  district.  South 
Carolina,  and  Rutherford  county,  North  Caro- 
lina. The  district  of  country  in  which  they 
will  appear  is  probably  very  large,  embracing 
several  counties  in  each  State.  The  object 
of  this  note  is  to  request  the  newspapers,  in 
that  part  of  the  country,  to  notice  their  ap- 
pearance and  the  extent  of  country  occupied 
by  them,  and  send  me  a  copy  of  their  papers 
containing  such  notices.  All  postmasters  will 
also  oblige  me  much  by  giving  me  such  in- 
formation. It  is  most  likely  that  other  por- 
tions of  our  extended  country  may  be  visited 
by  the  locusts  this  year.  I  wish  lo  make  my 
history  of  this  insect  as  perfect  as  possible, 
and  have  no  other  means  of  obtaining  the  in- 
fjrmjiiion  required  than  those  now  resorted 
to.  I  hare  already  txpenty-six  distinct  dis' 
trictsy  all  separate,  and  have  proof  that  in 
each  they  appear  every  seventeenth  year. 
All  other  particulars  of  their  natural  history 
have  bc(»n  rompleied. 

Editors  friendly  to  the  development  of  this 
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most  conous  portion  of  natural  history,  wiU 
oblige  me  by  copying  this  article. 
Respectfully, 

GmEON  B.  SurTR,  M.  D. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

The  followmg  memorandum  was  found  a 
number  of  years  ago  in  the  pocket-book  of  an 
officer  of  the  Massachusetts  line; 

August  19,  1783. 

Weighed  at  the  scales  at  West  Point : 

Gen;  Washington, 

Gen.  Lincoln, 

Gen.  Knox, 

Gen.  Huntington, 

Gen.  Green, 

Col.  Swift, 

Col.  Michael  Jackson, 

Col.  Henry  Jackson, 

Lieut.  Col.  Huntington, 

Lieut.  Col.  Cobb, 

Lieut.  Col.  Humphreys, 

It  appears  from  the  above,  the  average 
weight  of  these  eleven  distinguished  revolu- 
tionary officers  was  214  pounds,  the  heavi- 
est weight  having  been  General  Knox,  who 
who  weighed  280  pounds.  It  is  somewhat 
singular  that  the  biographers  of  emment  men 
never,  unless  under  circumstances  of  a  pecu- 
liar character,  record  the  weight  or  dimennons 
of  the  clay  tenements  which  were  the  abodes 
of  their  immortal  spirits. 

The  St.  Louis  Republican  states  that  a 
bed  of  lead  ore  has  recently  been  discovered 
in  Hardin  county,  Illinois,  on  the  Ohio, 
about  90  miles  above  the  mouth,  which  pro- 
mises to  be  equal,  if  not  superior  to  any 
vein  yet  discovered  in  this  country ;  probably 
greater  than  any  before  discovered  in  the 
world.  The  vein  as  it  presents  itself,  is  of 
usual  width,  and  extends  for  a  considerable 
distance,  and  terminates  in  a  range  of  hills. 

Increased  Speed  on  English  Railroads, — A 
late  London  paper  announces  that  trains  will 
shortly  be  started  to  accomplish  the  distance 
between  Liverpool  and  London,  204  miles,  in 
six  hours,  being  at  the  rate  of  34  miles  an 
hour.  The  Great  Westen  already  makes  the 
distance  between  London  and  Bristol,  113 
miles,  in  four  hours.  The  Brighton  also  runs 
at  an  accelerated  pace ;  ana  in  short  the 
London  and  Birmingham  cars  will  travel  be- 
tween London  and  Birmingham  in  three 
hours. 

It  is  proposed  also  to  reduce  the  rates  of 
fare  at  the  time  when  the  intended  accelera- 
tion of  speed  commences. 

The  April  Freeze. — The  "  cold  snap"  of 
the  last  month,  which  fell  upon  our  fruitage 
and  vegetation  like  a  plague-spot,  was  at- 
tended with  some  singular  phenomena,  which, 
we  confess,  we  cannot  explain.  It  is  evident 
that  the  frost  did  not  congeal  in  the  usual 
manner,  but  ascended  from  the  earth,  a»  is 
proved  to  demonstration  by  the  fact  that,  m 
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hoadreds  ol  inatmnces,  the  bottom  limbs  of 
fruit-trees  were  entirely  blighted  and  despoil- 
ed of  their  foliage,  while  the  topmost  branches 
were  uninjured.  A  gentleman  informs  us 
that,  in  the  upper  counties,  where  the  hills 
rise  almost  to  the  dignity  of  mountains,  there 
is  to  be.  seen  a  complete  line  of  demarcalion, 
indicating  the  height  to  which  the  effects  of 
the  frost  extended— the  upper  part  of  them 
exhibiting  no  evidence  at  all  of  the  freeze. 
Can  anybody  explain  the  rationaU  of  this  ? 

Raleigh  Register. 


Chickbns. — The  following  item  on  rais- 
ing chickens  we  find  in  the  Southern  Plant- 
er, which  we  consider  not  out  of  place  at 
the  present  time,  as  spring  has  come  and 
80  have  chickens.  "  We  are  fond  of  <  the 
article,'  particularly  when  fried ;  if  any 
one  doubts  it  let  him  try  us — say  with  two 
dozen  for  a  subscription  to  our  paper. 

''  Have  a  lot  of  sufficient  size  enclosed, 
80  as  to  keep  your  chickens  in  it,  and  keep  it 
regularly  plouged  up,  to  prevent  any  grass 
at  all  from  growing  in  the  yard  ;  set  some 
little  forks  in  the  ground,  about  one  foot 
high ;  lay  some  poles  across  them,  upon 
which  lay  some  brush ;  it  makes  a  fine 
harbor  for  the  chickens ;  they  run  under 
from  the  hawks,  and  go  under  them  fre- 
quently  to  enjoy  the  shade.  By  keeping 
the  ground  ploughed  up,  the  chickens  never 
have  the  disease  called  the  gapes,  which  I 
have  seen  thousands  die  with.  They 
should  be  fed  upon  dough  which  is  made 
up  with  buttermilk,  and  sometimes  grease 
may  be  put  in  with  advantage.  I  have  no 
doubt  but  the  same  plan  would  be  equally 
as  good  for  turkeys  when  young.  Ducks 
and  young  geese  require  grass  to  feed  on ; 
it  is  said  that  there  is  a  very  fine  worm,  not 
larger  than  a  thread,  in  the  grass,  which 
the  young  fowls  get  in  their  throats,  and 
which  is  the  cause  of  the  gapes;  in  other 
oases,  it  is  said  to  be  occasioned  by  the 
dew  or  wet  grass  after  rains." 

Sk>ur  Sprlufl^ 

There  have  recently  been  discovered,  about 
two  miles  from  Alabama  Centre,  Genesee  co., 
several  springs,  the  waters  of  which  are  acid- 
ulous to  the  degree  of  ordinary  lemonade. 

The  manner  of  their  discovery  is  some- 
what singular.  Ever  since  the  first  settle- 
ment of  the  country,  a  small  circular  mound, 
about  four  rods  in  diameter,  had  been  well 
known  by  hunters  and  trappers  as  the  resort 
of  bears,  and  a  great  many  had  been  trapped 
upon  the  mound.  It  is  situated  in  low,  black- 
ash  land,  near  the  Oak  Orchard  Creek,  and  is 
raised  about  four  feet  above  the  surrounding 
land.  The  mound  had  been  a  fruitful  cource 
of  speculation  as  to  the  cause  of  its  forma- 


tion :  some  supposed  it  to  be  the  work  of  the 
Indians ;  others  supposed  it  might  contain 
treasures.  It  was  perfectly  dry,  and  no  ap- 
pearance of  any  water  in  it.  Two  years 
ago,  some  of  the  inhabitants  had  the  curi- 
osity to  dig  into  the  centre  of  it,  and  after 
penetrating  some  three  freet,  the  water  gnah* 
ed  up,  and  has  reznained  ever  since.    The 

general  opinion  now*is,  that  this  large  moand 
as  been  thrown  up  by  the  action  of  the  wa- 
ter in  the  spring.  Since  the  main  spring  was 
discovered,  several  others  have  been  fotmd  in 
the  vicinity,  in  smaller  mounds,  besides  a  gaa 
and  a  white  sulphur  spring.  The  waters  are, 
upon  the  whole,  palatable — and  particuUrhr 
the  one  which  has  recently  been  discover ea. 
Prof.  Hadley,  of  Geneva  College^  it  is  said* 
has  made  a  slight  analysis  of  the  Ivater,  and 
found  it  to  contain  free  sulphuric  acid.  It 
also  contains  sulphur,  and  probably  iron,  com- 
bined with  many  other  properties. 

The  waters  are  said  to  be  used  with  great 
success  by  dyspeptics  and  for  affections  <n  the 
skin  ;  indeed,  it  has  been  known  to  cure  salt- 
rheum,  of  long  standing,  by  only  washing  in 
the  water  a  few  times ;  it  is  also  said  to  cure 
inflamed  sore  eyes.  In  short,  if  they  pos- 
sess half  the  curative  properties  which  are 
attributed  to  them  by  persons  residing  in  the 
neighborhood,  they  are  invaluable. 

Niagara  Courier. 


FORBIGW   MISCEIiliAKY. 

Queen  Victoria,  on  a  visit  to  the  Great 
Britain  steam-ship  just  previous  to  its  de- 
parture, addressed  Captain  Hosken,  and  said : 
*<  I  am  ver^  much  gratified  with  the  sight  of 
your  magnificent  ship,  and  I  wish  you  every 
possible  success  in  your  voyages  across  the 
Atlantic." 

A  most  dreadful  accident  has  occurred  at 
Yarmouth.  Mr.  Nelson,  the  clown  belonging 
to  Mr.  Cook's  Circus,  announced  the  perform- 
ance of  being  drawn  by  four  geese  in  the 
North  River.  The  suspension  bridge  crosses 
this  river,  and  over  500  people  were  on  the 
bridge,  when,  horrible  to  relate,  between  five 
and  six  o'clock,  the  bridge  fell  in.  It  is  re- 
ported that  100  to  150  persons  perished. 

Revenue  of  English  Railways  — The  agffr^ 
gate  receipts  from  trafiic  since  the  1st  of  Jan- 
uary last,  on  the  principal  public  railways, 
amounts,  in  round  numbers,  to  £1,210,000, 
whilst  last  year  it  only  reached  £1,054,000 
at  the  same  period — being  an  increase  of 
£156,000  on  the  quarter. 

The  following  paragraph,  relative  to  the 
Oregon  dispute,  appears  in  Galignani's  Mes^ 
senger:  *' Those  who  have  not  yet  visited 
General  Tom  Thumb,  are  advised  to  take  the 
earliest  possible  opportunity,  as  we  learn,  not 
without  some  alarm  as  well  as  regret,  that 
the  new  President  of  the  United  States  has 
signified  to  the  General  that  his  services  will 
be  required  at  home,  in  case  of  a  rupture  with 
England  !*' 
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A  sad  accident  occurred  on  the  Ashton 
branch  of  the  Sheffield  and  Manchester  Rail- 
way on  the  19th.  Nine  of  the  great  arches 
fell  m,  and  buried  a  number  of  persons  in  the 
mines.  From  18  to  20  persons  were  killed. 
The  arches  formed  the  viaduct  over  the  river 
Thames*  and  the  span  of  each  was  30  feet. 

The  Allegemeine  Zeilung  states  that  Julie, 
Countess  de  Survilliers,  widow  of  Joseph  Bo- 
naparte and  formerly  Queen  of  Spain,  died  at 
Florence  on  the  7th  ulu  of  a  fit  of  apoplexy. 

A  gentleman  who  was  proceeding  from 
Loodon  to  Bristol  by  the  Great  Western  Rail- 
way, on  Saturday  last,  discovered,  just  before 
the  train  had  reached  Slough,  that  he  had 
lost  his  purse,  containing  £900.  On  arriving 
at  Slough,  he  had  the  electric  telegraph  put 
in  action ;  and  in  five  minutes  afterwards  he 
received  the  happy  intellL?ence  that  the  nurse 
had  been  found  at  ^e  raddington  booKing- 
office  by  a  policeman,  who  had  searched  for 
it  on  the  news  of  its  loss  being  received. 

Experiments  have  been  made,  at  glass- 
works at  Bishopwearmouth,  to  test  the  pniQ- 
ticahility  of  making  pipes  of  glass  for  the 
conveyance  of  gas,  water,  &c.;  and  the  ex- 
periments have  confirmed  the  statement  of 
the  Premier,  that  pipes  stronger  than  those 
now  made  of  metal  ror  such  purposes  can  be 
formed  of  glass. 

Exploring  EUpedltlon* 

The  work  of  the  Exploring  Expedition  is 
an  immense  one,  and  "  the  official  publica- 
tion'* will  fill  fifteen  volumes  concerning  the 
following  subjects : 

Narrative,  by  Captain  Wilkes,    VoU.  text 


with  a  small  atlas, 

Philoloey,  by  Mr.  Hale, 

Mineralogy,  geology,  corals, 
and  Crustacea,  by  Mr.  Dana, 

Ornithology  and  mammalia,  by 
Mr.  Peale, 

Botany,  by  Mr.  Rich, 

Icthyology,  &c.  by  Dr.  Pick- 
ering, 

Conchology  and  soft  moUusca, 
by  Mr.  Drayton, 

Hydrography,  physics,  meteor- 
ology, and  magnetism,  by 
CapL  Wilkes,  with  charts, 
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Total,     .    . 
Folio  plates  and  charts, 
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Whole  work, 24 

The  cost  and  expenses  for  publishing  the 
whole  work  are  estimated  at  $69,370,  viz: 
Narrative,  $21,000 ;  charts,  $15,000-— the  re- 
niaining  portions  occupying  the  residue. 
,  A  government  quarto  edition  of  the  narra- 
tive, of  200  copies,  has  already  been  publish- 
ed, and  copies  furnished  to  all  the  govern- 
ments of  the  old  world  with  whom  we  are 
^pon  terms  of  friendly  intercourse.  These 
volumes  are  now  in  the  course  of  publication. 


by  Lea  &  Blanchard  of  Philadelphia,  and  are 
sold  at  a  price  so  low  as  to  give  all  opportu- 
nity of  purchasing  them.  We  noticed  the 
first  volume  some  time  since.  The  second  is 
now  before  us,  and  the  whole  five  volumes 
will  be  out  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks. 
The  narrative  of  the  second  volume  begins  at 
Tahiti,  and  the  incidents  of  this  place,  with  a 
political  and  geographical  history  of  the  same, 
covers  the  first  three  chapters.  An  interest- 
ing account  of  the  voyage,  and  particularly 
among  the  Somoan  Group,  follows.  The  visit 
to  New  South  Wales  occupies  three  chapters ; 
then  follows  the  Antarctic  Cruise,  and  finally 
the  visit  to  New  Zealand,  which  closes  the 
Expedition.— iV.  Y.  Express, 


NEW    BOOKS. 

"  Memoirs  of  the  two  Bandieras,  brothers, 
and  their  fellow-victims,  who  were  killed  at 
Cosenza,  on  the  25th  of  July,  1844,  accompa- 
nied with  their  correspondence.  By  Giuseppe 
Mazzini.    Paris,  1845." 

This  is  a  pamphlet  in  the  Italian  lan- 
guage, which  gives  the  tragical  history  of 
two  sons  of  a  rear  admiral  in  the  Austrian 
navy,  noble-hearted  young  patriots,  who  were 
treacherously  drawn  into  a  snare  laid  for  their 
lives  by  the  enemies  of  liberty  in  Italy  and 
some  accomplices  in  other  countries,  shame- 
fully combined  for  their  destruction.  The 
author  is  one  of  the  distinguished  writers  and 
intelligent  and  virtuous  patriots  of  the  age, 
and,  as  an  almost  necessary  consequence,  is 
in  exile.  The  story  which  he  here  gives  us 
is  replete  with  afiecting  circumstances  and 
expressions  of  sympathy  for  the  sufferers^ 
which  deeply  afi*ect  the  reader. 

*'Life  of  a  Spanish  Monk,  written  by  hhn- 
self." 

This  is  a  small  volume  (price  37i  cents) 
,  just  published,  from  the  pen  of  the  interest- 
ing converted  Spanish  monk,  Ramon  Mont- 
selvatge,  now  in  this  city.  It  is  alike  inte- 
resting and  instructive  to  old  and  young.  It 
contains  many  facts  important  to  us  all,  from 
a  person  of  the  highest  character,  and  who 
has  had  the  best  opportunities  of  knowing 
them.  We  know  the  author  personally,  and 
entertain  a  high  admiration  of  his  character, 
♦  a  warm  aficction  for  him,  and  a  redoubled 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  his  countrymen — 
the  people  of  Spain — since  we  have  learned 
more  fully  the  nature  of  that  spiritual  and 
political  oppression  under  which  they  have 
suff*ered  for  ages.  We  wish  a  million  copies 
of  this  little  book  might  be  bought  and  read, 
for  the  benefit  of  our  own  country  and  of  Spain. 
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The  followiDg  was  handed  to  us  for  publi- 
cation, by  a  crazy  man,  who,  for  a  few  days 
past,  has  been  perambulating  our  streets. 
Whether  he  is  the  author,  or  not,  of  the  lines, 
we  cannot  tell;  it  is  our  impression,  how- 
ever, that  worse  poetry  has  been  written  by 
many  who  pass  for  sane  persons. — Sentinel* 

Sprinff* 

Delightful  Queen 
Of  l^auteous  mien ! 
.   How  charming  is  thy  reign  I 
Thou  dost  array, 
In  robes  so  gay, 
The  mountain  and  the  plain  ! 

Thy  charms  are  bright. 

Thy  step  is  light, 
And  balmy  dost  thou  breathe ; 

The  fairest  flowers 

Of  beauty's  bowers 
Are  woven  in  thy  wreath. 

Thine  is  the  rose 

Which  proudly  throws 
Its  odors  to  the  air ; 

Which  stately  blooms, 

Amid  perfumes, 
A  trophy  for  the  fair. 

In  valleys  low, 

Pure  as  the  snow, 
The  lily  dost  thou  deck  ; 

And  flow'rets  fair, 

Of  beauty  rare, 
That  sunk  in  winter's  wreck.. 

In  sorrow's  breast. 

With  care  oppressed, 
Thou  check'st  the  rising  sigh ; 

And  kindest  bright 

The  efliilgent  light 
Of  beauty's  beaming  eye. 

Thy  sceptre  sway, 

And  full  display 
Thy  crown  of  garlands  fair; 

Thy  diadem, 

Of  many  a  gem, 
Triumphant  shaft  thou  wear. 
Eastjfort^  ]\Itiy,  1815. 

Sfew  Sngland. 

0,  that  I  once  more  might  tread 
At  mom,  or  eve,  the  fracrant  meady 
Where  daisies  spring,  where  lambkins  feed. 

In  fair  New  England.        , 

For  many  a  sun  hath  passed  away 
Since  last  my  feet  were  midst  the  hay,     * 
Or  on  the  green  hill  side  I  lay 

In  sweet  New  England. 

Ho  ho  !  ho  ho !  the  summer''s  come  ! 
Oh  let  me  hear  llie  wild  bee's  hum, 
Oh  let  nic  hear  the  pariridjrp  drum. 

In  bland  New  England. 


I  fain  wodd  sec  the  village  spires, 
1  fain  would  hear  the  village  choirs^ 
E'en  woeld  I  greet  the  village  squires. 

Of  blithe  New  England. 

I'd  leave  the  city^s  pride  and  dust, 
I'd  barter  all  its'  pomp  and  lust 
For  but  one  goodly  Itidian  crust 

Of  chaste  New  England. 

Oh  come  the  day,  when  I  again 
Shall  haste  adown  the  winding  lane. 
And  view  the  plants  and  golden  grain 

Of  bright  New  England. 

I  long  to  be  among  thy  dells, 
I  long  to  drink  of  thy  pure  wells^ 
I  long  to  hear  thy  Sabbath  bell8> 

My  dear  New  England. 

'T would  be  above  most  earthly  goods, 
To  thread  alone  thy  awful  woods, 
And  give  myself  to  solemn  moods. 

My  loved  New  England. 

But  sweeter  still,  as  sinks  the  sun. 
With  moon  and  stars  their  course  begun. 
To  wander  with  that  dearest  one  ! 

In  mild  New  England. 

ril  ^0,  and  see  thy  rivers  run, 

I'll  feel  the  breeze  when  day  is  done. 

And  hear  my  parens  say,  "  my  son," 

In  good  New  England. 

.   Yes,  now  I'll  seek  thy  fair  domain, 
Thou  lovely  land  of  hill  and  plain, 
Where  I  was  born,  and  **  ham  again  /" 

My  own  New  England. 
N,  Y.  Weekly  Messenger,  1836. 

Des  Cartes  explained  the  constitution  of  the 
heavens  by  means  of  a  multitude  of  vortices, 
or  elementary  whirlpools,  of  which  the  sun 
and  every  other  fixed  star,  according  to  him, 
had  one,  forming  as  it  were  its  system,  and 
supporting  and  keeping  in  motion  the  other 
lighter  bodies  that  circle  round  it. 
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far  thin  p'prr,  cxti'jt  the  I'Milor  or  Pulvli^^hers 
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BUNYAN'S    BIRTH-PLACE,    AT    ELSTOW. 


This  engimTing  is  copied  from  an  old  priat, 
',  ud  gives  a  view  d  the  house  in  which  John 
J  BBnyan  w*a  bon,  ss  it  was  before  the  alten- 
'  tioDs  which  since  have  been  made  in  it.    It 

is  now  described  as  "  somewhat  modernized, 
[   by  recent  Tepairs." 

Several  other  inemaiials  of  him  have  been 
(  pTeserred,  beside  his  woiks — the  most  valu* 
(  able  and  enduiing  of  them  all,  and  those 
)  from  which  tbe  oth^  derive  their  interest. 
I  Hit  Pulpit  BMt  is  in  possession  of  the  foraily 
j  of  the  late  Mr.  Whitbread,  member  of  pai- 

lisinent,  whose  admiration  of  Bunyan's  works 
I  led  him  to  use  great  exertions  for  the  pTeser- 
\  'nam  ot  everything  lelating  to  him.    His 

<  copf  of  the  "  Book  of  the  Manyrs,"  in  three 
I  volumES  folio,  has  been  recovered  ;  his  Vestry 
\  Chair,  his  walking  stick  (called  the  Pilgrim's 

staff),  and  one  of  the  pulpits  in  which  he 
used  to  preach,  are  all  preserved, 
''his  extraordinary  writer  was  bom  in  this 
>  hontble  cottage,  in  the  village  of  Elstow,  near 

<  Bedford,  io  England,  in  the  year  1638.  Pro- 
(  bably  most  of  his  readers,  (and  how  many 


millions  have  they  been !)  associate  his  birth, 
as  well  a*  his  early  life,  with  the  latter  place, 
because  it  is  so  freqnently  mentioned  as  hit 
residence.  Indeed  there  is  1)ut  the  short  dis- 
tance of  a  mile  between  the  two,  and  tbe  lat- 
ter is  a  large  town,  of  much  greater  conse- 
quence and  notoriety.. 

Of  his  family  and  childhood  little  ia  Incnm, 
beyond  what  he  tells  us :  "  Uy  detcent,"  he 
says,  "  was  of  a  low  and  incmsiderable  geo^ 
ration,  my  father's  house  being  of  that  rank 
that  is  meanest  and  most  despised  of  all  the 
families  in  the  land."  Hi(  father,  it  appears, 
was  a  tinker;  but  not  so  poor  as  to  be  an 
itinerant,  for  he  had  a  fixed  habitation  ;  and 
his  charscter  is  said  to  have  been  respectable 
for  honesty.  The  son,  however,  early  fell 
ioio  bad  company,  and  became  a  little  repro- 
bate ;  yet,  as  he  tells  us,  he  was  often  siun^ 
by  the  reprooft  of  his  conscience,  almoet  to 
desperation.  After  a  long  and  painAil  strug- 
gle, between  bad  iucllbations,  bad  habits,  and 
evil  examples,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  occa- 
■iooal  instiuctioaa  and   reproofs  which    he 
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met  with  on  the  other,  his  character  hecame 
wonderfully  changed,  and  he  devoted  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  to  the  then  dangerous,  as 
well  as  arduous  task  of  a.  dissenting  preacher. 

Many  details  of  his  mental  sufferings  dur- 
?  ing  that  period  of  darkness  are  given  by  him* 
self,  in  his  own  simple  but  forcible  style ;  and 
probably  no  person,  of  any  age,  ever  read 
them  without  being  deeply  impressed.  The 
secret  of  the  almost  unequalled  popularity  of 
his  writings  is,  that  he  has  depicted,  in  sim- 
ple language  and  in  detail,  mental  exercises 
much  like  those  which  every  person  has  ex- 
perienced. We  have  only  room  enough  to 
allude  to  that  portion  of  his  life,  and  to  refer 
the  reader  to  Bunyan's  Autobiography,  and 
the  various  works  relating  to  him.  Southey 
has  published  a  large  book,  comprizing  all 
that  he  was  able  to  glean  concerning  this  dis- 
tinguished author,  which  would  have  been 
more  interesting  and  valuable  if  he  had  felt 
more  like  him.  We  have  perused  with  plea- 
sure his  "Life,  by  Stephen  B.  Wickens," 
published  at  '*  The  Methodist  Book  Concern" 
in  this  city,  a  small  but  well  written  and 
comprehensive  volume,  adapted  to  Sabbath 
Schools  and  family  libraries,  which  contains, 
in  a  short  compass,  a  large  part  of  those  facts 
which  an  admirer  of  Bunyan  would  be  most 
likely  to  desire,  after  reading  his  common 
writings. 

The  preface  of  this  book  remarks,  that  the 
work  which  *'  has  supplied  the  ground  work 
of  all  subsequent  lives  of  its  author"  is  that 
entitled  ''  Grace  Abounding  to  the  Chief  of 
Sinners,''  to  which  a  brief  "Continuation" 
was  added,  in  editions  published  after  his 
death,  attributed  to  Charles  Doe,  a  contem- 
porary Baptist  preacher.  An  old  memoir  of 
him,  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  written  by  a  clergy- 
man of  the  English  church.  It  is  entitled 
"  An  Account  of  Bunyan^s  Life  and  Actions, 
with  his  Elegy,  printed  in  109!!^."  Extracts 
from  this  by  Mr.  Philip,  Southey's  illustra- 
tions of  Bunyan's  literary  character,  ai  d  Mr. 
Ivimey's  additions  to  his  biographical  sketch- 
es, are  the  principal  sources  of  further  infor- 
mation. To  comprise  the  substance  of  all 
these  in  a  brief  form,  has  been  the  object  of 
Mr.  Wickens ;  and  we  avail  ourselves  of  his 
labors,  by  making  a  few  such  extracts  from 
his  book,  as  are  most  appropriate  to  our 
magazine. 

Bedford  is  a  flourishing  town,  lying  in  a 
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rich  valley,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ouse,  about 
fifty  mil€%  from  London.  It  is  a  place  of 
great  antiquity,  and  has  been  the  theatre  of 
important  events.  More  than  a  thousand 
years  have  passed  away  since  the  first  build- 
ing was  erected  on  its  site.  It  has  been  the 
scene  of  Saxon  and  Danish  warfare ;  and  its  \ 
strong  castle  (demolished  centuries  ago)  wit-  c 
nessed  many  a  bloody  siege. 

But  although  we  are  accustomed  to  asso- 
ciate the  town  of  Bedford  with  the  name  of 
Bunyan,  he  was  not  a  native  of  that  place, 
but  of  Elstow,  a  small  village  about  a  mile 
distant,  where  he  was  bom  in  the  year  1^28. 
Elstow  (originally  Helenstowe)  is  a  place  of 
very  ancient  date.  It  was  noted  as  the  site 
of  an  abbey  of  Benedictine  nuns,  founded  in 
the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror,  by  his 
niece.  ^ 

The  Church  of  St.  Mary,  at  Helenstowe,  ( 
was  dedicated  to  the  holy  Trinity,  and  St-  ^ 
Helena,  mother  of  Constantine  the  Great,  from 
whom  the  village  appears  to  have  taken 
name,  for  Dugdale  calls  it  '  Helenstow,  i.  e. 
Helenae  statio.'  The  tower  is  entirely  de- 
tached from  the  church.  The  belfry  is  fur- 
nished with  a  ring  of  five  bells,  bearing  aer- 
erally  these  inscriptions : 

God  save  our  King.    1631. 

Praise  the  Lord.    1602. 

Christopher  Graie  made  me.    1655. 

VBCDEFG  ABCDE  hSTVW 

Be  yt  knowne  to  all  that  doth  me  see 

That  Newcombe  of  Leicester  made  mee.  1604. 

In  1S21,  Elstow  contained  1Q2  houses  and 
548  inhabitants.  Gent.  Mag.  voL  xcvi  pt.  3, 
pp.  105-7. 

"  Even  in  my  childhood,"  he  says,  "  the 
Lord  did  scare  and  aflfrighten  me  with  fearftil 
dreams,  and  did  terrify  me  with  fearful  vis- 
ions. These  things,  when  I  was  but  a  child, 
but  nine  or  ten  years  old,  did  so  distress  my 
soul,  that  then,  in  the  midst  of  my  many 
sports  and  childish  vanities,  amidst  my  vain  s 
companions,  I  was  often  much  cast  down  5 
and  afilicted  in  my  mind  therewith,  yet  I 
could  not  let  fi^o  my  sins." 

'*  Once  he  dreamed  he  saw  the  face  of  the 
heavens,  as  it  were,  all  an  fire,  the  firmament 
cracking  and  shivering  as  with  the  noise  of 
miffhty  thunders,  and  an  archangel  flew  in  the 
midst  of  heaven  sounding  a  trumpet,  and  a 
glorious  throne  was  seated  in  the  east,  where- 
on sat  one  in  brightness  like  the  morning 
star ;  upon  which  he,  thinking  it  was  the  end 
of  the  world,  fell  upon  his  knees,  and,  with 
uplifted  hands  towards  heaven,  cried, '  0  Lord 
God,  have  mercy  upon  me !  what  shall  I  do ! 
the  day  of  judgment  is  come,  and  I  am  not 
prepared!'  when  immediately  he  heard  a 
voice  behind  him,  exceeding  loud,  saying, 
*  Repent ;'  and  upon  this  he  awoke,  and  found 
it  but  a  dream." 

It  was  Bunyan's  lot  to  faU  upon  troublous 
times.  The  civil  war  between  Charles  I.  and 
the  parliament  broke  out  about  the  period  of 
his  life  at  which  we  have  now  airived-— just 
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as  he  was  grawingtip  to  manhood.  A  youth 
of  his  hold  and  reckless  chavicter  could  not 
be  expected  to  remain  an  idle  spectator  of 
this  exciting  struggle;  and  accordingly  we 
find  that  he  enlisted  as  a  soldier,  and  joined 
the  parliamentary  forces,  when  he  was  only 
seventeen  years  of  a^e. 

*«  When  I  was  a  soldier,"  says  he,  "  I,  with 
others,  were  drawn  out  to  go  to  such  a  place 
to  besiege  it ;  but  when  I  was  just  ready  to 
^o,  one  of  the  company  desired  to  go  in  my 
room ;  to  which,  when  I  had  consented,  he 
took  my  place ;  and  coming  to  the  siege,  as 
he  stood  sentinel,  -he  was  shot  in  the  head 
with  a  musket  bullet,  and  died/* 

The  sole  portion,  besides  herself,  which 
Bunyan's  wife  brought  to  her  husband  was 
two  books,  **  The  Plain  Man's  Pathway  to 
Heaven,"  and  **  The  Practice  of  Piety,"  which 
she  inhered  irom  her  father — and  which  she 
frequently  enticed  her  husband  to  read. 

"  Upon  a  day,"  says  he,  **  the.  good  provi- 
dence of  God  called  me  to  Bedford  to  work  at 
my  calling ;  and  in  one  of  the  streets  of  that 
town  I  came  where  there  were  three  or  four 
poor  women  sitting  at  a  door,  in  the  sun, 
talking  about  the  things  of  God ;  and  being 
now  willing  to  hear  their  discourse,  I  drew 
near  to  hear  What  they  said,  (for  I  was  now 
a  brisk  talker,)  but  I  may  sa^  I  heard  but  un- 
derstoocl  not,  for  they  were  i'ar  above — out  of 
my  reach.  Their  talk  was  about  a  new  birth, 
the  work  of  God  in  their  hearts,  as  also  how 
they  were  convinced  of  their  miserable  state 
by  nature.  They  talked  how  God  had  visited 
their  souls  with  his  love  in  the  Lord  Jesus, 
and  with  what  words  and  nromises  they  had 
been  refreshed,  comforteci,  and  supported 
against  the  temptations  of  the  devil.  More- 
over, they  reasoned  of  the  suggestions  and 
temptations  of  Satan  in  particular ;  and  tdd 
to  each  other  by  what  means  they  had  been 
afflicted,  and  how  they  were  borne  up  under 
his  assaults.  They  also  discoursed  of  their 
own  wretchedness  of  heart,  and  of  their  un- 
belief; and  did  contemn,  slight,  and  abhor  their 
own  richteotisness  as  filthy,  and  insufficient 
to  do  them  any  good. 

<*  And  methottght  they  spake  as  if  joy  did 
make  them  speak;  they  spake  with  such 
pleasantness  or  Scripture  language,  and  with 
such  apt>earance  of  grace  in  aU  they  said,  that 
they  were  to  me  as  if  they  had  found  a  new 
world;  as  if  they  were  people  that  dwelt 
alone,  and  were  not  to  be  reckoned  among 
their  neighbors." 

Bunyan  began  from  this  time  to  seek  the 
company  of  those  pious  women.  He  could 
not,  he  tells  us,  stay  away ;  and  the  more  he 
went  among  them,  the  more  he  questioned 
his  own  state,  and  the  more  his  heart  was 
softened  **  under  the  conviction  of  what  by 
Scripture  they  asserted," 

AAer  Bunyan  had  suffered  some  years  of 
anxious  perplexity  respecting  his  spiritual 
state,  he  imparted  his  feelings  and  perplexi- 
ties to  the  poor  women,  already  mentioned, 
at  Bedford ;  and  they,  when  they  had  heard 


his  story,  referred  the  case  to  Mr.  Gifford,  their 
minister. 

Subsequently  to  this,  Bunyan  felt  a  deaire 
to  learn  ^  the  experience  of  some  ancient  god*, 
ly  man,  who  had  lived  hundreds  of  years  be- 
fore;" and  soon  after,  an  old  copy  of  Luther's. 
Commentary  on  the  Galatians  fell  into  his- 
hands.  It  was  so  old,  and  had  been  so  much 
used,  that  it  was  ready  to  drop  to  pieces  if  he 
'*  did  but  turn  it  over."  So  highl^r  did  he 
value  the  work,  that,  speaking  of  it  many 
years  after,  he  says,  *<  I  do  prefer  this  booc 
of  Martin  Luther  upon  the  Galatians  above 
all  the  books  that  ever  I  have  seoa,  (except- 
ing the  Holy  Bible,)  as  the  most  fit  for  a 
wounded  conscience." 

In  1675,  he  joined  Mr.  Gifford's  church, 
and  soon  after  be^an  to  si>eak  a  little  in  pub- 
lic, and  was  appointed,  with  seven  others,  to 
visit  neighboring  places  and  address  religious 
meetings. 

Btmyan  continued  freely  to  preach  the  go*- 
pel,  without  any  serious  mterruption,  for  up? 
wards  of  four  years,  when  a  great  change  took 

Slace  in  the  nation,  in  consequence  of  the 
eath  of  Cromwell,  and  the  restcwation  of  the 
royal  familv. 

Previously  to  Charles'  being  recalled  to 
England,  he  was  visited  in  Holland  by  some 
emment  divines,  whom  he  deceived  by  an  al^ 
fectation  of  sanctity,  and  encouraged  by  pro* 
mises  of  liberality  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  so 
that  the  expectations  of  the  people  were 
highly  raised  in  prospect  of  his  return. 

Sir  Matthew  Hale,  who  was  then  chief 
justice,  had  proposed  that,  before  the  kinff 
should  be  readied,  some  restrictions  should 
be  placed "  upon  his  authoritjr,  hj  which  he 
should  be  prevented  from  infringmg  the  civil 
or  religious  liberties  of  the  people ;  but  the 
confidence  of  the  parliament  was  such  that 
this  advice  was  overruled,  and  Charles  was 
permitted  to  assume  the  government  without 
any  other  restraint  than  **  a  few  oaths,  which 
he  swallowed  without  scruple,  and  afterwards 
broke  without  remorse." 

After  the  king  was  settled  on  the  throne, 
he  threw  off  the  mask,  and  ^ve  the  lie  to 
his  former  professions.  The  high-churchmen 
soon  had  it  all  their  own  way.  Episcopacy 
was  again  established  by  law,  and  no  other 
form  of  religion  tolerated ;  and  the  old  penal 
laws  against  dissenters  were  restored  and  en- 
forced, and  new  ones  enacted.  In  the  perse* 
cution  which  followed,  Btmyan  had  the  honor 
of  being  one  of  the  earliest  victims. 

Bunyan  had  engaged,  in  compliance  with 
a  request  he  had  received,  to  preach  at  e 
place  called  Samsell,  in  Bedfordshire,  on  the 
twelfth  of  I^ovember ;  and  this  being  known, 
a  justice,  named  Wingate,  issued  a  warrant 
to  apprdiend  him,  and  placed  a  strong  watch 
about  the  house  in  whicn  the  meeting  was  to 
be  held. 

The  rigor  of  Bunyan's  confinement  appears 
to  have  continued  about  seven  years.  In  the 
early  part  of  his  imprisonment,  as  the  reader 
will  remember,  he  was,  through  the  kindness 
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of  his  jailer,  permitted  to  be  often  at  large, 
80  that  he  frequently  attended  the  private 
meetings  of  the  society  at  Bedford.  He  was 
there  in  July,  1661,  but  from  that  time  to  Au- 
gust, 1668,  his  name  is  not  found  on  their 
minutes,  nor  is  it  known  that  during  that 
whole  period  he  was  ever  allowed  to  pass  the 
^reshoid  of  the  prison. 

The  strictness  of  Bunyan's  confinement  ap- 
pears to  have  been  considerably  abated  during 
the  last  four  years  of  its  continuance ;  for,  in 
1669,  1670,  and  1671,  he  was  regularly  pre- 
sent at  the  church  meetings,  as  appears  from 
the  records,  which  also  contain  three  appoint- 
ments for  him  to  visit  disorderly  members,  in 

1668. 

In  the  eleventh  year  of  his  imprisonment, 
he  was  elected  one  of  the  pastors  of  the  con- 
gregation at  Bedford. 

llie  precise  period  ot  Banyan's  liberation  is 
uncertam.  He  was  arrested  in  November, 
1660,  and  from  all  accounts  he  appeig^s  to 
have  lain  in  prison  a  little  more  than  twelve 
years :  his  release  then  probably  took  place 
somewhere  in  the  early  part  or  1773.  His 
deliverance  is  attributed,  by  all  cotemporary 
writers,  to  the  interference  of  Dr.  Barlow, 
bishop  of  Lincoln. 

Soon  after  his  enlargement,  his  congrega- 
gation  built  him  a  church.  The  ground  on 
which  it  stood  was  bought  by  subscription 
on  the  Uth  of  August,  1672.  The  original 
agreement  for  the  ground  is  still  preserved. 
**  It  is  between  J.  Rufihead,  shoemaker,  and 
John  Bunyan,  brazier,  both  of  Bedford,  for 
^50,  lawful  money."— PAiVt;?. 

It  appears,  too,  that  from  the  period  of  his 
release  he  paid  an  annual  visit  to  London, 
and  preached  amon^  the  congregations  of  the 
nonc(xiformists.  His  usual  place  of  preach- 
ing, when  in  London,  was  a  meeting-house 
in  Zoar-street,  Southwark,  which,  however, 
so  great  was  his  reputation,  would  not  con- 
tain half  the  people  that  came  to  hear  him, 
if  but  a  day's  notice  was  given. 

His  language  is  always  plain  and  vigorous, 
free  from  everything  like  art  or  affectation. 
"His  style,"  observes  Dr.  Southey,  "is  a 
homespun,  not  a  manufactured  one.  ...  It 
is  a  dear  stream  of  current  English — the  ver- 
nacular of  his  age ;  sometimes,  indeed,  in  its 
rusticity  and  coarseness,  but  always  in  its 
plainness  and  strength.  To  this  natural  stvle 
Banyan  is  in  some  de^ee  beholden  for  his 
general  popularity.  His  language  is  every- 
where level  to  the  most  ignorant  reader,  and 
to  the  meanest  capacity:  there  is  a  homely 
reality  about  it;  a  nursery  tale  ii  not  more 
intelligible,  in  its  mamier  of  relation,  to  a 
child.^ 

A  striking  charcteristic  of  his  discourses, 
and  indeed  of  all  his  writings,  is  his  wonder- 
fvil  command  of  Scripture  phraseology.  He 
had  an  extraordinary  acquaintance  with  the 
letter  of  the  Bible,  and  an  admirable  facility 
in  its  use  and  application.  Not  a  doctrine, 
warning,  or  exhortation,  but  at  every  tarn  he 
could  iflusttate  or  "  clench  it  with  a  text." 


^ 


It  is  not  hnprobable  that  the  substance  of 
several  of  his  works  was  written  during  his 
imprisonment,  as  the  first  part  of  the  "Pil^ 
grim's  Progress"  is  well  known  to  have  been, . 
though  it  was  not  published  until  1677. 

Of  the  first  edition  of  the  Pilgrim,  which 
appeared  in  1677,  no  copy  is  now  known  to 
be  extant.  A  copy  of  the  second  is. in  the 
British  Museum ;  it  is  *'  with  additions,"  and 
was  printed  for  Nath.  Ponder,  at  the  Peacock 
in  the  Poulmey,  near  Comhill,  167a"  The 
fourth  edition,  also  ''with  additions,"  was 
pubhshed  in  1679,  and  the  fifth  in  1680.  The 
earliest  edition  Dr.  Southey  was  able  to  pro- 
cure was  the  eighth,  printed  in  1682. 

Bunyan's  published  writings  amount  to 
above  sixty. 

Prom  Cist's  (CiTieinneai)  Advsrtistr, 
BSTIIiL^S  DEFEAT. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  pioneer 
fights  in  the  history  of  the  West,  was  that 
waged  by  Captain  James  Estill,  and  seven- 
teen of  his  associates,  on  the  22d  of  March, 
1782,  with  a  party  of  Wyandot  Indians, 
twenty-five  in  number.  Sixty-three  years 
have  now  elapsed  since ;  yet  one  of  the 
actors  in  that  sanguinary  struggle,  Rev. 
Joseph  Proctor,  of  Estill  county,  Kentucky, 
survived  td  the  2d  of  December  last,  dyings 
in  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  fiiculties,  in  the 
90th  year  of  his  age.  His  wife,  .the  partner 
of  his  early  privations  and  toils,  and  nearly 
as  old  as  himself  deceased  six  months  pre- 
viously. 

On  the  19th  March,  1782,  Indian  rafts, 
without  a  single  person  on  them,  were  seen 
floating  down  the  Kentucky  river,  past 
Boonsborough.  Intelligence  of  this  fiict 
was  immediately  despatched  by  Col.  Logan 
to  Capt.  Estill,  at  his  station,  fifteen  miles 
from  Boonsborough,  and  near  the  present 
site  of  Richmond,  Kentucky,  together  with 
a  force  of  fifteen  men,  who  were  directed  to 
march  from  Lincoln  county  to  EstilPs  assis- 
tance, instructing  Capt  Estill,  if  the  Indians 
had  not  appeared  there,  to  scour  the  country 
with  a  reconnoitering  party,  as  it  could  not 
be  known  at  what  point  the  attack  would  be 
made. 

Estill  lost  not  a  moment  in  collecting  a 
force  to  go  in  search  of  the  savages,  not 
doubting  from  his  knowledge  of  the  Indian 
character,  that  they  designed  an  immediate 
blow  at  his  or  some  of  the  neighboring  sta- 
tions. From  his  own  and  the  nearest  sta- 
tions, he  raised  twenty-five  men.  Joseph 
Proctor  was  of  the  number.  Whilst  Capt. 
Estill  and  his  men  were  on  this  expedition, 
the  Indians  suddenly  appeared  around  his 
station  at  the  dawn  of  day,  on  the  20th  of 
March,  killed  and  scalped  Miss  Innes,  daugh- 
ter of  Capt  Innes,  and  took  Monk,  a  slave  of 
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Capt.  Estill,  captive.      The  Indians  immer 
diately  and  hastily  retreated,  in  consequence 
of    a    highly  exagsferated  account  which 
Munk  had  given  them  of  the  strength  of 
the  station,  and  numher  of  fighting  men  in 
it.      No  sooner  had  the  Indians  commenced 
their  retreat,  than  the  women  in  the  fort  (the 
men  being  all  aheent  except  one  of  the  sick 
list)  despatched  two  hoys,  the  late  Gen. 
Samuel  South  and  Peter  Hacket,  to  take  the 
trail  of  Capt.  Estill  and  his  men,  and,  over- 
taking them,  give  information  of  what  had 
occurred  at  the  fort     The  hoys  had  suc- 
seeded  in  coming  up  with  Capt.  Estill  early 
on  the  morning  of  the  21st,  hetween  the 
mouths  of  Drowning  creek  and  Red  river. 
After  a  short  search,  Capt.  Estill's  party 
struck  the  trail  of  the  retreating  Indians. 
It  was  resolved  at  once  to  make  pursuit,  and 
no  time  was  lost  in  doing  so.     Five  men  of 
the  party',  however,  who  had  families  in  the 
fort,  feeling  uneasy  for  their  safety,  and  un- 
willing to  trust  their  defense  to  the  few  who 
remained  there,  returned  to  the  fort,  leaving 
Capt.  Estiirs  party  thirty-five  in  number. 
These  pressed  the  pursuit  of  the  retreating 
Indians  as  rapidly  as  possible,  but  night 
coming  on,  they  encamped  near  the  Little 
Mountain,  at  present  the  site  of  Mount  Ster- 
ling.    Early  next  morning,  they  put  for- 
ward, being  obliged  to  leave  ten  of  the  men 
behind,  whose  horses  were  too  jaded  to  tra- 
vel further.     They  had  not  proceeded  fer 
until  they  discovered,  by  fresh  tracks  of  the 
Indians,  that  they  were  not  far  distant.    They 
then  marched  m  four  lines  until  about  an 
hour  before  sunset,  when  they  discovered 
six  of  the  savages  helping  themselves  to  ra- 
tions from  the  body  of  a  bufialo,  which  they 
had  killed.     The  company  was  ordered  to 
dismount.      With  the  usual  impetuosity  of 
Kentuckian8,.8ome  of  the  party  fired  without 
regarding  orders,  and  the  Indians  fied.     One 
of  the  party,  a  Mr.  David  Cook,  who  acted 
as  ensign,  exceedingly  ardent  emd  active,  had 
proceeded  in  advance  of  the  company,  and 
sering  an  Indian  halt,  raised  his  gun  and 
fired.    At  the  same  moment  another  Indian 
crossed  on  th^opposite  side,  and  they  were 
both  levelled  with  the  same  shot.     This  qc- 
curring  in  view  of  the  whole  company,  in- 
spired them  all  with  a  high  degree  of  ardor 
and  confidence.      In  the  mean  time,  the 
main  body  of  the  Indians  had  heard  the 
alarm  and  returned,  and  the  two  hostile  par- 
lies, exactly  matched  in  point  of  numbers, 
having  twenty-five  on  each  side,  were  now 
face  to  face.     The  ground  was  highly  fa- 
vorable to  the  Indian  mode  of  warfare ;  but 
Capt  Estill  and  his  men,  without  a  moment's 


hesitation,  boldly  and  fearlessly  commenced 
an  attack,  and  the  latter  as  boldly  (for  they 
were  picked  warriors)  engaged  in  the  bloody 
combat.  It  is,  however,  disgraceful  to  relate, 
that,  at  the  very  onset  of  me  action,  Lieut 
Miller,  of  Capt.  EstilFs  party,  with  six  men 
under  his  command,  "  Ingloriously  fled" 
from  the  field,  thereby  placing  in  jeopardy 
the  whole  of  their  comraaes,  and  causing  the 
death  of  many  brave  soldiers.  Hence,  Es- 
till's party  numbered  eighteen,  and  the  Wy- 
andots  twenty-five. 

The  flank  becoming  thus  unprotected, 
Capt.  Estill  directed  Cook,  with  three  men, 
to  occupy  Miller's  station,  and  repel  the  at- 
tack in  that  quarter,  to  which  this  base  act 
of  cowardice  exposed  to  the  whole  party. 
The  Ensign  and  his  party  were  taking  the 
the  position  assigned,  when  one  of  them  dis- 
covered an  Indian  and  shot  him,  and  the 
three  retreated  to  a  little  eminence  whence 
they  thought  greater  execution  could  be  ef- 
fected with  less  danger  to  themselves,  but 
Cook  continued  to  advance  without  noticing 
the  absence  of  his  party  until  he  had  dis- 
charged his  gun  with  enect,  when  he  imme- 
diately retreated,  but,  after  running  some 
distance  to  a  large  tree,  for  the  purpose  of 
shelter  in  firing,  he  unfortunately  got  entan- 
gled in  the  tops  of  fallen  timber,  and,  halt- 
ing for  a  moment,  received  a  ball  which 
struck  him  just  below  the  shoulder  blade, 
and  came  out  below  his  collar  bone.  In  the 
mean  time,  on  the  main  field  of  battle,  at  the 
distance  of  fifty  yards,  the  fight  raged  with 
great  fury,  lasting  one  hour  and  three  quar- 
ters. On  either  side  wounds  and  death  were 
inflicted,  neither  party  advancing  nor  re- 
treating. "  Every  man  to  his  man,  and 
every  man  to  his  tree."  Capt  Estill,  at  this 
period  was  covered  with  blood  from  a  wound 
received  early  in  the  action ;  nine  of  his 
brave  companions  lay  dead  upon  the  field ; 
and  four  others  were  so  disabled  by  their 
wounds,  as  to  be  unable  to  continue  the 
fight.  Capt  EstilPs  fighting  men  were  now 
r^uced  to  four.  Among  this  number  was 
Joseph  Proctor. 

Capt'Estiil,  the  brave  leader  of  this 
Spartan  band,  was  now  brought  into  personal 
conflict  with  a  powerful  and  active  Wyandot 
warrior.  The  conflict  was  for  a  time  fierce 
and  desperate,  and  keenly  and  anxiously 
watched  by  Proctor,  with  his  finger  on  the 
trigger  of  his  unerrinc^  rifle.  Such,  how- 
ever, was  the  struggle  oetween  these  fierce 
and  powerful  warriors,  that  Proctor  could 
not  snoot  without  ^eatly  endangering  the 
safety  of  his  captam.  Estill  had  had  his 
right  arm  broken  (he  preceding  summer,  in 
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an  an  engagement  with  the  Indians ;  and,  in 
the  conmolMinrith  the  warrior  on  this  occa- 
sion, that  arm  gave  way,  and  in  an  instant 
his  savage  foe  huried  his  knife  in  Capt  Es- 
tilPs  hreast ;  hut  in  the  very  same  moment, 
the  brave  Proctor  sent  a  hall  from  his  rifle 
to  the  Wyandot's  heart  The  survivors 
then  drew  off  as  by  mutual  consent  Thus 
ended  this  memorable  battle.  It  wanted  no- 
thing but  the  circumstance  of  numbers  to 
be  die  most  memorable  in  ancient  or  modern 
times.  The  loss  of  the  Indians,  in  killed 
and  wounded,  notwithstanding  the  disparity 
of  numbers  after  the  retreat  of  Miller,  was 
even  greater  than  that  of  Capt  Estill. 

It  was  afterwards  ascertained  by  prisoners 
who  were  recaptured  from  the  Wyandots. 
that  seventeen  of  the  Indians  had  been  killed 
and  two  severely  wounded.  This  battle  was 
fought  on  the  same  day  with  the  the  disas- 
terous  battle  of  the  Blue  Licks.  March  22d, 
1782.  The  chief  who  led  on  the  Wyandots 
with  so  much  desperation,  fell  in  the  action. 
The  coolness  and  bravery  of  Proctor,  during 
this  bloody  engagement,  were  unsurpassed ; 
and  after  the  battle,  he  brought  from  .the 
field,  and  most  of  ihe  way  to  the  station, 
(a  distance  of  40  miles,)  on  his  back,  his 
wounded  friend,  the  late  brave  Col. William 
Irvine,  so  &vorably  known  in  Kentucky. 

In  an  engagement  with  the  Indians  at  the 
Pickaway  towns,  on  the  Great  Miami,  Proc- 
tor killea  an  Indian  chief.  He  was  a  brave 
soldier,  a  stranger  to  fear,  and  an  ardent 
friend  to  the  institutions  of  his  country.  He 
made  three  campaigns  into  Ohio,  in  defense 
of  his  country,  and  in  suppressing  Indian 
wars.  He  had  fought  side  by  side  with  Col. 
Daniel  Boone,  Col.  Calloway,  and  Col. 
Logan. 

He  joined  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  in  a  fort  in  Madison  county,  Ky., 
under  the  preaching  of  Rev.  James  Hawkes. 
He  was  ordained  by  Bishop  Asbury,  in 
Clarke  county,  Kentucky,  in  1809.  He  had 
been  a  local  preacher  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury, and  an  exemplary  member  of  the 
Church  for  sixty-five  years. 

He  was  buried  \vith  military  honors. 
The  several  military  companies  of  Madison 
find  Estill  counties,  with  their  respective 
officers,  and  more  than  9,  thousand  citizens, 
marchra  in  solemn  procession  to  the  grave. 

Eggs  and  Poultry  in  England, — In  the 
three  years  ending  with  1843,  upwards  of 
150,000,000  of  eggs  were  imported  into 
England,  and  in  two  years  the  value  of 
foreign  Poultry  brought  in,  living  and  dead, 
was  £600,000 ! 
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Greece  in  1844 ;  or,  a  GrteV*  Ketum  to  his 
Ndtive  Land — a  narrattve,  edited  by  Theo- 
dore D WIGHT,  Jb. 

Ch AFTER   IX. 

Visit  to  Euboea  continued. — Matcdpolo.— 
Approach  to  Euboea. —  The  £aripus.--TlM 
bridge. — Remarkable  currents  and  tides.— 
ChaTcis. — ^Antiqui  ties. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  we  came  in  signt  of 
a  bouse  of  considerable  size,  in  a  lonely  situ- 
ation, where  I  was  informed  we  were  to  8t<^ 
for  the  night.  The  place  had  been  known  to 
the  Turks,  in  their  day,  by  the  name  of  Mtr- 
copolo,  which  means,  in  Turkish,  the  son  of 
Mark.  The  master  of  the  house  was  a  Greek, 
who  had  been  abroad,  and,  from  his  acqaaint* 
ance  in  foreign  countries,  had  undertaken  to 
introduce  an  improved  plan  of  inn-keepiDg 
into  that  part  of  the  country.  He  was  so  hi 
successful,  that  we  found  the  house  commo* 
dious,  well  furnished,  and  well  attraded.  Al- 
though not  equal  to  the  foreign  hotels  in 
Athens,  (a  thing,  indeed,  not  reasonably  to 
be  expected,)  it  has  the  reputation  of  being 
the  best  country  public  house  in  Greece. 

The  next  mommg,  about  seven  o'clock,  we 
set  off  again  on  our  journey,  and  travelled 
over  a  pleasant  tract  of  country,  generslly 
level,  where  nothing  of  particular  interest 
presented  itself  to  view.    At  length  we  reach- 
ed the  borders  of  the  sea,  and  travelled  along 
the  shore,  where  a  fine  bay  spread  northward 
for  several  miles.    Opposite,  and  at  no  fTMt 
distance,  appeared  the  eastern  part  of  Eubcst, 
presenting   a   range    of    mountains,  which 
stretches  nir  away  towards  the  north.    The 
nearer  part  seemed,  at  first,  at  such  a  short 
distance,  that  nothing  appeared  to  be  want- 
ins  but  a  bridge,  of  moderate  length,  to  afford 
a  direct  passage  from  shore  to  shore.    Bat 
the  want  of  one,  caused  by  the  actual  breadth 
of  the  water,  (probably  nearly  two  miles,) 
made  it  necessary  to  take  a  considerable  cir- 
cuit towards  the  left ;  and  our  ride  along  the 
curving  shore,  and  part  of  the  time  on  the 
very  beach,  occupied  us  the  remainder  of  the 
day  (four  hoiurs),  till  about  five  o'clock.    At 
that  time  we  found  ourselves  at  the  spi^ 
where  the  main  land  and  the  bland  approach 
each  other  most  nearly.    Indeed,  they  are 
almost  in  contact — the  arm  of  the  sea  which 
separates  them  being  in  that  place  not  more,  I 
thought,  than  80  feet  wide,  whic^  is  about  the 
length  of  the  bridge.    This  has  the  appenr- 
ance  of  great  antiquity.    At  least  the  founda- 
tion stones  are  large  and  wom  with  age ;  and 
some  weather-beaten  walls  adjoining  it  look 
like  many  other  antique  specimens  o(  mason 
work  which  I  saw  elsewhere. 

On  our  left,  and  close  by  the  end  o(  the 
bridge,  rose  a  high  and  steep  hill,  on  the  top 
of  which  was  a  fort,  with  the  national  fls^ 
flving  on  the  walls.  The  appearance  of  toe 
place,  as  well  as  the  peculiar  sitoaticn  sna 
nature  of  the  eminence,  gave  me  reason  to 
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beliere  that  here  had  been  an  important  for- 
tress in  ancient  times,  though  the  present 
walls  are  said  to  be  Venetian.  We  had  not 
time  to  go  np  and  examine  the  structure^  or 
to  enjoy  the  fine  and  extensive  view  from  the 
summit.  The  hill  is  so  near  the  bridge,  as 
completelv  to  command  it ;  and  not  only  that, 
bat  also  the  city  at  the  other  end  of  it.  This 
place,  so  important  in  the  history  of  the  isl- 
and, still  retains  its  ancient  name,  Chalcis» 
(pronounced  Halkees,)  which  is,  as  formerly, 
a  noun  o^  the  third  declension.  Of  course, 
when  I  wished,  in  speaking  of  the  city  by  the 
way,  to  say  of  Chalcis,  it  was  necessary  for 
me  to  say  <«  Halkedos"— f o  Chalcis,  «Hal- 
kede ;"  and  when  I  made  it  the  object  of  a 
verb  or  preposition,  I  must  say  **  Ualkeda." 
The  reader  should  bear  in  mind'  that  the  mo- 
dem Greeks  pronounce  d  like  th  in  (Ms. 

We  passed  along  by  the  foot  of  the  hill ; 
and,  in  crossing  the  bridge,  (which  is  only 
about  twelve  feet  wide,)  we  enjoyed  a  fine 
view  to  the  left,  up  the  sea  of  Eubosa ;  for  in 
that  direction,  as  well  as  the  other,  there  is  a 
sudden  expansion  of  the  water,  which  ex- 
tends to  the  north  far  and  broad,  between 
two  ranges  of  lofty  mountains.  It  is  evident 
from  that  spot,  at  the  first  glance,  that  this 
must  always  have  been,  as  it  is  now,  the 
main  and  mdeed  the  only  point  of  frequent 
communication  between  the  continent  and 
Eubcsa.  Here  passed  the  ancient  Athenian 
armies  when  thev  approached  for  the  con- 
quest of  the  island ;  here  thev  doubtless  forti- 
fied themselves  above  the  bria£^e ;  and  hereby 
they  retreated  when  compelled  to  abandon 
their  possession,  by  the  strength  of  the  rising 
islanders,  aided  by  their  allies,  or  when  callea 
back  by  the  invaders  of  their  own  city. 

Spon,  who  crossed  this  bridge  in  1675,  de- 
scribes it  particularly.  He  says  iis  whole 
length  is  but  thirty  paces,  and  it  has  a  tower 
in  the  middle,  under  which  he  went,  then 
crossing  a  draw  between  the  tower  and  Chal- 
cis, throuffh  which  gallies  pass. 

A  late  French  writer  gives  the  distance  from 
shore  to  shore  as  1 10  feet,  with  a  rock  in  the 
midst,  and  says  the  lions  of  St.  Mark  are  still 
to  be  seen  on  the  Venetian  walls  of  the  for- 
tress, on  the  hill  before  mentioned.  He  adds, 
on  the  authority  of  a  Jesuit,  who  resided 
there  some  years  ago,  and  paid  particular  at- 
tention to  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  water 
through  the  narrow  passage,  that  it  some- 
times runs  at  the  rate  of  eight  miles  an  hour. 
He  mentions  that  there  is  a  daily  tide,  al- 
though there  is  none  in  the  Mediterranean ; 
but  tne  irregularity  is  so  great,  that  no  calcu- 
lation can  be  made  of  the  time  of  high  or  low 
water,  except  at  the  new  and  full  moons,  or 
of  the  number  of  risings  and  falls  in  twenty, 
four  hours,  though  they  sometimes,  in  the 
quarters  of  the  moon,  amount  to  eight  and 
even  fourteen.  This  phenomenon  is  doubt- 
less owing  to  the  pressure  of  the  water  into 
the  narrow  channel,  which  is  a  mere  funnel, 
by  the  winds  as  they  blow  from  different 
points  and  with  different  forces.   This  subject, 


however,  has  excited  the  attention  of  carious 
observers  long  before  our  day;  for  Aristotle  is 
said  to  have  committed  suicide,  by  drowning, 
because  he  was  unable  to  account  for  this 
strange  anomaly  of  nature. 

A  somewhat  important  historical  fact  has 
been  proved,  by  ascertaining  the  depth  of 
water  at  this  place.  While  Xerxes  had  his 
fleet  stationed  in  the  gulf  of  Volo,  off  the 
northern  end  of  Eubcea,  480  years  before 
Christ,  he  lost  a  squadron  on  the  eastern 
coast,  in  one  of  the  storms  still  the  dread  of 
sailors  on  that  havenless  part  of  the  island. 
The  rest  of  the  fleet  i)ursued  the  Greeks,  who 
were  crossing  the  Euripus,  and  passed  through 
this  narrow  strait.  Now,  as  the  depth  of 
water  there  is  only  three  feet  between  the 
main  land  and  the  rock,  and  seven  between 
the  rock  and  the  island,  the  largest  of  Xerxes' 
vessels  must  have  been  of  very  moderate  aize. 

Agamemnon,  as  Homer  tells  us,  collected 
the  Grecian  fleet  at  Antis,  when  preparing  for 
the  expedition  against  Troy ;  "and,  although 
the  site  of  that  ancient  city  has  not  been  as- 
certained, it  is  believed  to  be  still  marked  by 
some  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  ruins  in 
the  vicinity  of  Chalcis.  A  little  south  of  the 
town  are  some  of  the  remains  I  have  men- 
tioned, constructed  of  stones  of  great  magni- 
tude, and  belonging  to  that  massive  style 
found  in  different  parta  of  Greece  from  the 
highest  recorded  antiquity,  and  denominated 
the  Cyclopsan.  They  are  near  a  large  and 
convenient  harbor,  which  is  a  good  one,  cen- 
tral enough  for  a  general  rendezvous,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  nothing  is  known  of  the  place 
that  seems  to  discountenance  the  supposition. 

We  found  the  town  of  Chalcis  witn  narrow 
streets  and  many  old  Turkish  houses,  left 
standing  through  the  war,  and  now  inhabited 
by  Greeks,  who  had  before  been  confined  to 
a  suburb,  with  the  Jews.  There  were  some 
buildings  of  recent  date ;  for  the  place  is  one 
of  considerable  trade,  as  a  large  part  of  the 
products  of  the  island  find  their  way  to  the 
continent  through  it.  Of  this  we  saw  evi- 
dence as  we  passed  through  the  streets ;  for 
there  was  a  considerable  displajr  of  wool, 
honey,  figs,  almonds,  and  other  fruits. 

We  proceeded  to  a  hotel,  where  I  took  up 
my  lodgingSf  with  most  of  my  fellow  travel- 
lers. My  brother,  having  a  friend  in  the  town 
whom  he  wished  to  visit,  accepted  an  invita- 
tion to  lodge  at  his  house.  I  was  pretty  well 
accommodated,  and  found  the  charges  mode- 
rate, as  my  food  and  lodging  cost  but  half 
a  dollar.  Havincr  time  enough  for  a  walk 
after  our  arrival,  I  made  a  circuit  of  the  town, 
and  saw  many  remains  of  antiquity. 

Many  of  the  Samians,  who  have  left  our 
native  island  to  take  up  their  abode  in  free 
Greece,  have  congregated  at  Chalcis.  They 
have  been  provided  with  land  by  the  govern- 
ment, and,  in  connection  with  the  fourteen 
families  of  their  fellow-islanders  resident  in 
Athens,  have  a  representative  in  the  national 
congress,  whose  name,  if  I  recollect,  is  Lj' 
curgus. 
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SIGNOR    MUZZI 
Or  ^rial  Ifavigation  by 

W«  baTe  Wore  noticed  (he  exhibition  of 
SigDOT  Muzzi'fl  balloon,  aod  dow  present' odt 
readera  wiih  pieinm  of  it,  in  serenl  differeat 
poaitioDi,  with  other  flgurei  to  illuattate  ibe 
principlei  on  which  it  is  coDBtracted.  We 
copf  below  (ome  of  hit  own  renutks: 

" '  Tha  exieloice  of  a  point  of  mpport  in 
the  air  ia  DO  chimera ;  wirhoat  apoint  of•up• 


S   BALLOON. 

Atmospherie  Preuwre.  \ 

Sort,  bitda  could  not  be  ausiaioed,  and  the  ' 

ireclioD  of  eroetati  would  be  iropoetible.'  ( 

"  For  mauf  yean  my  attentioD  has  been  J 

directed  to  the  study  of  the  works  of  eminent  '. 

men  who  ba*e  distinguished  ibemselTes^  in  i 

the  art  of  sronsuiica,  Iwih  as  expetimeataliiia  ^ 

sod  as  writers  i  snd  alYer  careful  JDvestigation  ^ 

of  ibeit  produciionr.  and  barinK  made  roanj  > 

experiments,  and  ccnsirncted  different  models,  ; 
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which  hafe  been  deslrofed,  meaded  or  le- 
UWed,  and  afiei  minute  obBervatioDS  of  the 
'  flight  of  dlffereol  volatiles,  I  succeeded  busily 
I  in  ccmatruciiDg  a  model  on  a  very  simple  sys- 
I  icni,  based  on  a  physical  law,  which  iiium- 
'  phaDtly  solTea  ihe  problem  of  steering  Bro*> 
Isiic  machines  through  aimospheric  currents. 
,  By  this  system,  I  obtained  (he  decomposi- 
'  tiOD  of  the  ascentioDal  and  deacensional  rerii- 
[  <?1  force  of  balloons  independent  of  any  such 
I  nechatiical  contriTsnces  as  oars,  sails,  wheels, 
I  •pitajs,  or  steam  power. 
I  This  new  system  of  giTuis  a  direction  at 
J  desired,  consists  of  inclijied  punes,  so  disposed 
}  as  to  cause  the  propulsion  of  the  balloon 
I  ihrDQgh  the  air  ons  mile  pw  nuDiite. 


It  is  neither  ambition  nor  thirst  of  mauj  < 
that  prompted  me  to  wtil«  these  pages,  bat  \ 
an  ardent  desire  to  see  the  advancement  (^  a  . 
science  which  does  not  certainly  deserre  to  < 
become  the  ol^ect  or  ignorant  speculat 
to  be  discouraged  by  any  sensible  man. 

Let  me  hope,  then,  liiBt  among  the  lovers    • 
of  knowledge  and  national  honor,  among  those    \ 
whopossesB  pectiniary  means  and  are  able  to    i 
spare  a  small  portion  for  the  eiecutioo  of  the    ' 
first  arial  voyage  at  iht  mil  of  a  man,  some    , 
may  be  found  willing  to  onlia  with  the  in- 
ventor ;  and  as  I  have  no  doubt  many  will  be 
so  disposed,  I  feel  confident  they  will  com- 
mimicate  with  the  aathor  in  order  to  construct 
a  large  machine."  [ 
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In  th«  Hiiw  coDDtTir,  eacli  lotrn  hu  its 
mark,  which  ii  put  on  every  inhabiiant :  as 
thoM  Bpeaking  the  Houau  Ungnage  hive  a 
liDe,wilh  thre«w  Tour  upward  brancheifrom 
each  comer  of  the  mouth  ;  those  of  Eauo 
have  as  many  short  perpenilicalar  liues;  the 
SscatooB,  (on  a  branch  of  ihe  Niger,)  several 
dittigeal  lines ;  the  Yago  or  Nariby,  oppo- 
site them,  four  horizootal  and  four  perpen- 
dicular ones,  while  their  women  have  a  more 
complicated  omament  on  the  cheeks ;  Ihe 
Ashantees,  opright  lines  on  the  cheeks  and 
forehead ;  the  Calaboos,  od  the  gulf  of  Benin, 
near  the  Niger,  two  Urge  spotted  diamond 
fignret  on  the  breast  and  stomach  ;  and  the 
Eboes,  an  arrow  over  each  eye. 


There  is  leaa  tattooing  south  of  these.   Th«    | 
Eabmdas,  on  the  Congo,  tue  it  for  omament,    ' 
and  some  of  the  Sundis  or  Hayombas,  north    . 
of  Loango,  between  3"  and  i"  S.  lalilnde, 
have  a  scarred  mark  from  each  ibonlder  to 
the  centre  of  the  breast,  and  other  atabeeqsc 
figures  of  different  descriptions. 

On  the  eastem  coast,  there  are  hut  tiro 
tribes  from  the  equator  to  the  Hottentots ; 
and  of  these  the  Maqua  or  Mozambique  ne- 
groes have  a  horse-shoe  mark  on  the  fM«- 
head,  and  one  on  each  temple ;  and  the  CaT- 
tres,  by  some  unknown  process,  produce  a  ! 
row  of  warts  or  pimples  from  the  middle  of  < 
(he  forehead  to  the  (nd  of  the  noae.  ( 


This  IS  la  one  of  the  most  delicate  of  all 
the  larger  sized  shells ;  and,  being  also 
rery  curious  and  found  in  but  few  localities, 
it  is  rarely  to  he  obtained  in  a  perfect  slate. 
A  friend,  who  poasesses  both  science  and 
taste,  gave  us,  some  time  since,  an  inter. 
eating  account  of  an  excursion  he  made  in 
the  island  of  Minorca,  to  procure  specimens 
of  the  Paper  Nautilus.  He  took  a  walk 
of  about  four  miles,  to  a  retired  cove,  where, 
he  was  informed,  the  curious  animals  were 
most  frequently  found,  and  observed  num- 
bers lying  on  the  shore,  all  of  them  broken. 
He  succeeded  in  procuring  several  shells 
of  uncommon  size,  from  a  Spanish  (isher- 
raan,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  meeting  with 
them  almost  every  day.      Many  of  our 


JTILTJS. 
ootmtrymeo,  who  have  visited  the  Mediter- 
ranean, have  not  had  their  attention  partio- 
ularly  directed  to  this  curious  animal,  al- 
though it  has  been  peculiarly  admired  by 
many  wrilers,  even  from  early  limes. 

The  shell  is  single,  or  univalve,  uearly 
in  the  form  of  a  semicircle,  striated  over 
with  lines  or  channels  tending  towards  the 
spire,  and  so  formed  as  to  offer  a  deep  and 
narrow  cavity  for  the  body  of  the  animal. 
This  is  a  mollusca,  thai  is,  one  of  the  soft, 
boneless  kind,  like  most  of  what  we  call 
shellfish.  Not  being  attached  to  the  shell, 
it  has  been  supposed  by  many  not  to  be  its 
original  proprietor.  The  Hermit  Crab,  of 
the  West  Indies,  and  the  Hermit  Snail  of 
our  own  sea  coast,  so  well  known  to  natU' 
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nliata,  are  sea  hueota,  which  are  produced 
and  live  without  shells,  and  have  not  the 
power  of  forming  ihem,  yet  they  are  ao- 
oiutoroed  to  enter  such  u  they  find  unoc- 
cupied, of  proper  nze  and  shape  to  fit 
them,  and  to  dwell  in  tliem,  carrying  them 
about  as  long  as  suits  their  oonveoienoe, 
changing  fran  time  to  lime  to  another  and 
another.  ' 

The  opinion,  howoYer,  appears  to  gain 
ground,  that  the  nautilus  shell  is  not  the 
produotiiHi  of  some  unlcnowu  animal  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  seized  upon  by  a  naked 
mcUusca  oa  being  thrown  up  by  the  waves,  - 
afler  the  death  and  decay  of  its  original 
proprietor.  So  thin  and  delicate  a  shell 
oould  hiv^ly  be  expected  to  endure  the  ao- 
tiffli  of  water  without  the  care  of  an  intel- 
ligent and  cautious  steersman,  such  as  is 
always  found  in  posseesion  of  it  The 
■hells  oooupied  by  the  animals  above  named 
are  usually  hard  and  substantial,  as  the 
bucoinum,  troohus,  &g.  Yet  it  is  difficult 
to  account  for  the  production  of  a  shell  by 
an  animal  not  more  closely  connected  with 
it  than,  indeed  so  wholly  detached  from  it. 

The  Paper  Nautilas,  however,  chiefly 
altncts  the  attentioD  by  its  singular  habits, 
so  often  spoken  of,  of  sailing  like  a  ship 
upon  the  sur&ce  of  the  sea. 


in  pleasant  weather,  to  catch  the  breeze, 
when  it  blows  so  gently  as  scarcely  to  ruffle 
the  stir&ce  of  the  water ;  and  at  the  same 
time  (rails  after  it  a  number  of  long,  stringy 
aims,  which  seem  to  serve  the  double  pur- 
pose of  capturing  its  food  and  steering  its 
course.  Pew  objects  in  the  animal  king- 
dom are  more  striidng  and  pleasing,  than 
that  presented  by  a  fleet  of  these  amgular 
creatures,  with  sails  spread,  and  gliding 
away  together,  like  a  corey  of  ducks,  or 
more  like  a  squadron  of  miniature  ships. 
To  ships,  indeed,  they  bear  so  strong  a  re- 
semblance, that  the  ancient  tradition  respect- 
ing them  is  still  repeated,  with  an  acknow- 
ledgement of  its  credibility,  viz.  that  the  first  '. 
idea  of  navigation  wasderived  from  them. 

We  may  add  here,  that  an  English  lady 
reeiduig  at  Leghorn  a  few  years  ago,  took   ^ 
pains  to  procure  several  living  specimens  of  ' 
the  paper  nautilus,  which  few  persons  hare 
ever  been  able  to  obtain,  and  ascertained 
the  bet,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  they  are  the 
sole  and  original  occupants  and  architects  of  i 
their  curious  habitations. 


The  Bed  FUIi. 


The  Laplanders  of  the  mountains  And  on 
the  heights  lakes  abounding  in  fish.  They 
never  spretd  their  nets  wilbout  drawing  in 
them  several  Bpecies  of  Ssb,  bui  particularly 
ofBed-tiEh,  which  ilievcall  Rod-tiih. 

As  this  species  is  differeni  in  LaFdend  hoot 
many  other  known  elsewhere  under  the  name    ! 
of  Hed-Gab,  I  shall  here  snl^oin  a  description 
of  it: 

Thejr  took  one  in  our  presence  ;  it  was  only 
nine  inches  long,  thonj^h  it  lometimes  mav 
be  two  feet  in  length.     This  fish,  in  genenf,    , 
has  the  form  of  a  trout.    On  each  Bide  are    i 
two  broad  streaks,  distinct,  of  a  doBky  color, 
and  crowing  each  other.   The  first,  formed  by 
little  points,  situated  very  near  to  ooe  another, 
and  d  a  dark  green,  commences  near  to  the 
head^  and  proceeds  along  the  back-bone,  ler- 
minsimg  bdouI  the  middle  of  (be  tail.    The 
second  streak,  commencing  al  the  fore  part  of   | 
ibe  fin,  -which  is  situated  on  the  back,  extends    , 
to  below  the  belly,  where  it  is  of  the  color  of   < 
a  lemon:  a  little  beyond  is  seen  a  third  streak, 
shorter  and  of  the  tame  color,  but  not  so    ( 
strong.    The  back  is  dyed  like  that  of  a  bihbII    ' 
marbled  perch,  and  the  belly^is  of  a  fire  color,    J 
whkh  varies  in  the  two  great  divisions  made    i 
oa  each  lide,  by  the  two  streaks  which  ex-    ' 
tend  to  the  right  and  left  alcng  the  body,    , 
This  color  is  more  dusky  ai  the  fore  part  of   i 
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the  back,  and  clearer  towards  the  other  ex- 
tremity. The  edge  near  the  head  is  of  the 
same  color  as  the  Back ;  but  it  becomes  lighter 
as  it  approaches  the  tin,  where  the  color  of 
the  pale  fire  chanj^es  by  degrees  about  the 
navel  into  a  yellowish  color.  This  fish,  cov- 
ered with  si)ot8  like  the  trout,  also  resembles 
it  in  the  form  of  the  head  and  the  parts  com- 
posing it ;  nevertheless,  the  eyes  are  lar^r 
and  a  little  more  elevated,  the  bone  of  the 
upper  jaw  shorter, 'and  that  of  the  lower 
longer.  Above  the  iaw  it  is  of  a  dusky  ^reen. 
The  palate  is  of  a  blood  color ;  it  is  divided 
into  four  parts — of  which  the  first  has  twenty- 
two  teeth,  and  each  of  the  others  twenty. 
The  color  of  the  fins  is  variable,  like  that  of 
the  body  of  the  fish ;  they  have  each  fourteen 
joints.  The  prickles  of  the  back  are  twelve 
m  number,  very  pointed,  and  of  a  duskv  green ; 
the  last  is  double  the  length  of  the  first 
Those  beneath  the  belly  are  of  a  bright  yel- 
low in  frcmt ;  towards  the  middle,  of  a  deep 
brown,  the  first  of  which  is  singular;  and 
towards  the  extremity,  of  a  fire  color :  there 
are  nine  on  each  side. 


JUVENILE  DEPARTMENT. 


EDWARD  AND  HIS  FATHER. 

Watcbes  and  oU&er  Inventions.— A  Thunder 

Storm* 

*'  Father,  who  was  the  man  who  first  found 
out  how  to  make  a  watch  1"  said  Edward, 
one  evening. 

'*  It  is  not  known  what  was  his  name,"  re- 
plied his  father.  The  first  watch  was  made 
some  hundreds  of  years  ago,  and  a  most 
important  and  ingenious  invention  it  was. 
What  do  think  people  did  before  that,  to  keep 
the  time  V 

*«  I  don't  know,  sir." 

"  They  had  hour-glasses ;  and  the  Romans 
used  pails  of  water.  How  do  you  think  they 
kept  time  so  ?" 

«  That  I  can't  tell,  sir." 

<'  Well,  they  placed  one  above  another,  and 
after  boring  a  small  hole  in  the  upper  one, 
filled  it  with  water,  and,  after  once  finding 
how  long  it  would  take  to  empty  itself,  they 
could  always  tell  the  time.  But  they  had  to 
watch  it  often." 

**  Father,  a  watch  is  a  curious  thing." 

"  l^es,*'  said  his  father,  *'  that  is  very  tru6 ; 
but  do  you  know  everything  about  it?" 

'*  No,  sir,  only  that  it  has  wheels,  and  they 
move,  and  it  is  a  watch,  and  keeps  time. 
That  is  all  I  know,  but  yet  I  see  it  is  a  very 
curious  thing.  But  what  I  think  of  is  this  • 
how  God  could  make  a  man  who  could  make 


a  watch.  That  is  wondeiful  to  me,  and  it  is 
wonderful  to  everybody^  is  it  not  1  You  may 
go  and  ask  the  wisest  man  in  the  waddf  and 
he  could  not  tell  you,  could  he  ?^' 

"  No,  my  son,  certainly  he  could  not.  We 
men  know  no  more  about  that  than  yoa 
boys  do." 

**  Father,  who  is  the  wisest  man  in  ike 
world ;  and  how  do  people  know  who  is  ?" 

<<  They  don't  know  exactly  who  is,  becauae 
some  are  wise  about  one  thing  and  some 
about  another." 

*<  Oh  yes,  sir,  I  understand  it  now.  There 
was  a  man  whom  James's  father  was  telling 
me  of  to-day.  He  was  acquainted  with  busi- 
ness, but  did  not  know  much  about  many 
other  things.  One  day  he  visited  a  college, 
and  one  of  the  professors  showed  him  the 
laboratory,  and  he  did  not  know  ^e  ose  of 
any  of  the  things  in  it,  nor  even  the  meaning 
of  the  name  of  the  room.  He  did  not  know 
what  laboratory  was." 

*'  It  lightened,  sir,"  added  Edward,  starting. 

"  Why  don't  you  count  your  pulse,  to  see 
how  far  off  it  is  ?  Put  your  fingers  on  your 
pulse,  and  as  soon  as  you  see  a  flash,  begin 
to  count  the  pulsations.  If  you  count  five  b^ 
fore  you  hear  it  thunder,  it  is  a  mile  off;  if 
ten,  two  miles." 

«<  Daughter,"  said  his  mother,  to  a  girl  who 
was  just  then  coming  down  stairs,  "  is  it  pos- 
sible you  are  afraid  of  lightning  ?" 

«  Yes  ma'am  ;  I  don't  like  to  stay  up  stairs 
alone  while  it  lightens.'' 

'*  You  must  overcome  your  fears,"  said  her 
father :  <<  don't  be  afraid  when  you  hear  a  noise 
which  shows  that  God  is  Almighty.  Don't 
be  afraid  when  He  makes  you  feel  that  he  is 
near  you.  He  is  near  us  always,  night  and 
day ;  and  you  ought  to  be  glad  that  he  is. 
He  is  the  right  kind  of  Being  to  be  near  us; 
He  is  just  what  we  want.  How  bad  it  would 
be  if  He  were  different  from  what  He  is— 
less  powerful,  or  not  so  kind !  What  would 
become  of  us  ?  I  love  to  hear  it  thunder,  be- 
cause it  makes  me  think : — Yes,  God  is  just 
as  strong  as  He  says  He  is ;  and  He  is  as 
wise,  too,  and  as  good.  Great  are  thy  works. 
Lord  God  Almighty !  just  and  true  are  thy 
ways,  thou  King  of  Saints !" 


In  the  office  of  the  London  Times,  hands 
enough  are  employed  to  set  up,  read  and  cor* 
rect  a  large  column  of  reading  matter  in  eight 
minutes. 
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MIKEBAIiS— Ho.  I0< 


HISCELLANEOnS. 


^ 


Thii  is  another  of  the  combustible  or  bur- 
oiog  stones ;  but  it  is  very  seldom  found  pure. 
It  never  was,  I  believe,  until  twenty  or  thirty 
jears  ago,  when  the  mines  or  quarries  of  hard 
coal  began  to  be  opened  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
then  only  in  small  quantities.  If  you  look 
curefolly  at  a  heap  of  Anthracite,  you  may 
now  and  then  discover  a  thin  layer  of  black 
powder  on  some  piece.  If  it  all  rubs  off  easi- 
ly, however,  and  leaves  a  shining  surface,  it 
probably  is  only  dust  of  the  Anthracite  itsel£ 
If  yon  find  a  piece  of  mineral  charcoal,  put  it 
into  your  cabinet.  It  is  easy  to  find  common 
eharcoal ;  but  that  is  not  proper  for  a  coUee- 
tioQ  of  minerals,  plainly  because  it  is  not  a 
mineral,  bat  the  remains  of  some  burnt  vege- 
table substance. 

Charcoal  is  b*  ick,  brittle,  light,  lakes  fire 
easily,  and  soon  bums  away,  leaving  only  a 
few  ashes,  which  are  impurities — that  is, 
eomething  else  than  charcoal.  Where  doea 
it  go  to  ?  That  is  a  question  that  you  cannot 
aaswer  well,  unless  you  understand  the  theo- 
ry  of  c9mbMsiiimj  as  learned  men  call  it — 
that  is,  how  things  are  burnt  up.  Now  it  is 
not  my  business  to  tell  you  this,  while  I  am 
describing  minerals ;  but  I  wish  to  make  you 
understand  and  remember  three  things :  1st, 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  for  every  person  to 
leam,  even  about  the  most  common  things ; 
2d,  that  yoa  will  have  no  time  to  read  mere 
tales  and  novels,  aa  long  as  you  live,  unless 
yoo  neglect  something  more  useful  and  in- 
terestiog ;  and  3d,  that  men  who  have  taken 
pains  to  find  out  such  wonders,  and  then  pub- 
lished them,  are  deserving  of  respect  and 
honor  for  their  uste,  industry,  and  generosity. 
A  boy  who  respects  learning,  has  already  be- 
gun to  be  a  man. 

Now  charcoal,  as  I  have  said  before,  is 
found  in  almost  everything  around  us;  and 
if  you  will  leam  what  chemistry  teaches  us 
about  its  compounds,  ycu  may  find  a  great 
deal  of  amusement  in  observing  them,  wher- 
^er  yoa  may  be,  even  at  home,  in  your 
room ;  for  almoat  everthing  you  can  touch  or 
see  ia  partly  made  of  charcoal ;  and  ao  are 
yon. 

In  making  some  excavations  near  the  mouth 
of  Mad  river,  Ohio,  trees  were  dug  up  which 
most  have  been  buried  there  five  hundred 
years  or  more.  They  have  been  covered  with 
iud  by  a  change  in  the  channel  df  the  river. 


BxAVTiFUL  ExpsRivsNT.— -The  other 
day,  while  making  some  inveatigationa  on 
the  chemical  forces  of  plants  and  the  circa- 
lation  of  the  sap,  we  made  some  experiments 
for  the  purpose  of  seeing  how  fiir  the  color 
of  flowers  was  dependant  upon  the  various 
salts  contained  in  the  earth,  and  which  are 
taken  up  by  the  forces  which  convey  the 
sap. 

We  took  a  beautiful  white  rose,  placed 
the  stem  of  it  in  a  solution  of  the  yellow 
prussiate  of  potash,  and  let  it  remain  there 
four  or  five  hours.  We  then  placed  it  in  a 
solution  of  sulphate  of  iron,  where  it  remain- 
ed until  mommg. 

On  examining  it  the  next  rooming,  we 
fi>und  the  petals  changed  to  a  delicate  prim- 
rose color,  the  leavesio  a  dark  blueish  green, 
and  the  wood  of  the  mem  to  a  deep  blue.  The 
veins  in  the  petals  were  also  of  a  deep  blue 
color.  The  fragrance  of  the  flower  re- 
mained unchanged,  and  it  looked  as  fresh 
as  one  that  was  plucky  at  the  same  time, 
and  which  had  been  kept  in  a  vase  of  water. 

The  rationale  of  these  singular  changes 
seems  to  be  as  follows :  The  prussiate  of 
potash  is  taken  up  by  capillary  attraction, 
and  distributed  through  every  part  of  the 
plant  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  sul- 
phate of  iron.  As  soon  as  the  two  solutions 
are  brought  in  contact,  the  iron,  acting  as  a 
re-agent,  revives  the  Prussian  blue,  which 
forms  the  base  of  prussiate  of  potash.  This 
beautiful  experiment  can  be  tried  by  any  one, 
care  being  taken  that  the  solutions  are  not 
too  strong.     (But  they  are  poisonous  I) 

The  efilects  noted  above  will  not  take 
place  if  the  solutions  are  mixed  in  a  vessel 
before  using.  The  experiment  may  be  va- 
ried by  using  any  metallic  solutions,  the  re- 
sulting colors  of  course  depending  upon  the 
salts  made  use  of. — CincinruiH  Atlas, 


s 
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T%e  Missouri  Lead  Cave, — ^The  St.Louia 
Republican,  in  reply  to  the  statements  of 
the  Galena  Gazette,  which  were  to  the  ef- 
fect that  the  Giant  Cave,  recently  found, 
was  likely  to  prove  unprofitable,  thus  de- 
scribes its  present  operations  and  prospects : 

The  operatives  are  now  at  work  in  the 
cave,  the  opening  of  which  is  about  260 
feet  from  where  the  discovery  was  made. 
The  cave  is  75  feet  in  length.  The  ceil- 
ing is  of  mineral,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
there  are  from  200,000  to  400,000  lbs.  ore 
in  sight.  It  18  from  12  to  15  inchea  in 
thickness.  On  the  floor,  about  the  centre 
of  the  cave,  as  if  falling  fr^  the  ceiling. 
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there  are  pieces  or  bodies  of  mineral  whioh 
are  estimated  to  weigh  40,000  lbs.  The 
Gazette  intimates  its  want  of  confidence 
in  the  statements  made,  because  nothing  is 
said  about  the  quantity  of  mineral  raised. 
Our  information  is,  that,  within  the  last 
three  months,  under  a  very  defective  sys- 
tem of  operations,  an  average  of  ten  hands 
have  been  able  to  raise  between  250,000 
to  400,000  lbs. 

A  WoNDBBFtTL  Engiiie. — A  London  pa- 
per 8a3rs  that  ''a  wonderful  engine  has 
uttely  been  constructed  by  Professor  Reina- 
e^ie,  who  is  securing  patents  in  every  civil- 
ized country  of  the  earth.  The  power, 
which  is  self-produced  in  the  engine,  is  ob- 
tained from  condensed  air,  which,  though 
easily  manageable,  begets  an  imm«[ise  force : 
the  present  engine,  w&ch  stands  on  a  space 
not  exceeding  two  feet  square  having  a  pK>w- 
er  equal  to  five  hundred  and  sixty-eight 
horses.  For  pumping  water  out  of  mines 
it  is  gravely  proposed  to  use  a  10,000  or 
20,000  horse  power,  in  order  to  do  the  work 
promptly.  It  is  stated,  that,  with  the  present 
small  engine,  two  hundred  and  twenty  tons 
can  be  propelled  at  a  rate  of  twenty-five  to 
thirty  miles  per  hour.  The  description  of 
the  action  of  the  Machine  ia  very  vague, 
but  it  is  said  that  several  very  eminent  and 
scientific  men  have  examined  it  and  ex- 
pressed their  astonishment.  ProfessoivFar- 
ady,  having  seen  the  drawing  and  heard  the 
theory  and  practice  of  this  invention  ex- 
plained, complimented  the  inventor  bv  de- 
claring, that  he  has  discovered  perpetual  mo- 
tion of  the  most  terrific  description." 

Thb  Gold  Mines  at  the  South. — ^A  letter 
from  Mr.  Gibbons,  of  the  Branch  Mint  at 
Charlotte,  N.  C,  published  in  Silliman's  Jour- 
nal, states  that  increasing  quantities  of  gold 
are  received  at  the  Mint^from  Mines  in  North 
Carolina  and  South  Carolina;  occasionally, 
also,  from  Georgia  and  Alabama.  Gold  bul- 
lion, to  the  value  of  $272,000  was  deposited 
for  coinage  daring  ihe  last  year,  exceeding 
by  nearly  one  handed  thousand  dollars  the 
deposits  of  any  preceding  yearly  period. 

Lockjaw  Cured  by  Electricity. — It  ap- 
pears that  a  remedy  for  this  horrid  disease 
has  at  last  been  discovered.  The  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce  records  a  care  by  the 
application  of  electricity.  The  patient  was  a 
young  woman,  in  whom  the  disease  had  been 
Drought  on  by  cold  and  fatigue,  and  the  jaws 
closed  for  five  days.  The  electro-galvanic 
apparatus  was  applied  to  both  uiffles  of  the 
jaw,  and  bad  not  made  forty  revolutions  be- 
fore the  complaint  was  entirely  removed  from 
the  patient.  ^ 
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Foreign  Itemfe 

According  to  a  Brighton  paper,  her  Ma- 
jesty has  ftet  her  face  against  the  polka,  and 
forbidden  its  being  danced  in  her  presence. 
(Much  to  her  credit  I) 

Sir  James  Graham  has  sent  an  order  to 
all  the  prisoners  in  the  kingdom^directing 
that  all  money  or  property  found  on  con- 
victed prisoners  shcdl,  m  niture,  be  sent  to 
the  Home  ofilce,  instead  of  being  returned 
to  the  prisoners  at  the  expiration  of  dieir 
sentence. 

The  Arabs  believe  that  the  English  an 
not  Christians  entirely,  but  someSiing  be- 
tween Christians  and  Mahometans. 

Two  of  the  horses  recently  engaged  at  the 
steeplechase  at  Harrow,  fell  while  attempt- 
ing a  desperate  leap,  broke  their  backs,  and 
were  shortly  afterwards  shot  This  cruel 
and  senseless  amusement  ought  to  be  put  | 
down. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Mining  Journal 
says,  that  steam-boiler  explosions  may  be 
prevented  by  the  very  simple  plan  of  bavin? 
a  small  hole  drilled  in  tne  plate  immedi- 
atelv  over  the  fire-place,  and  filled  with  a 
leaden  rivet,  which  will  melt  only  when 
the  water  gets  below  the  proper  level  [Old.] 

liAST  EN GlilSH  PATENTS. 

fVom  ths  London  Rspertorp  of  Patent  ImfmUtom 
for  MiMff  1845— (For  ths  Am,  Penn^  JUb^oniu.) 

Improvement  in  the  mannfactare  of  weld- 
ed iron  tubes,  by  moving  the  tubes  away  by 
a  roller,  as  they  are  welded. 

Improvement  in  the  manufacture  of  covered 
buttons :  to  press  the  button  into  form  with- 
out  removal. 

Improvement  in  the  manufacture  of  India 
rubber :  to  make  sheets,  &c  for  casting  and 
moulding,  and  also  to  make  leather,  &c  water- 
proof. Gum,  resins  or  bitumens  are  added, 
with  a  mineral  {preservative. 

Improvement  in  carving  substances  for  in- 
layingt  &c. 

To  keep  provisions  by  a  gas  and  another 
substance. 

Improvement  in  making  crape,  and  a  sub- 
stitute. 

In  applying  heat  for  steam,  &c 

In  nail  machinery. 

In  makinff  leather,  recovering  manganese, 
and  in  bleaching. 

Antiqvitiss  ANn  THE  Arts. — A  ffentleman, 
writing  to  the  editors  of  the  New  York  Eve- 
ning Post,  from  Florence,  Italy,  under  date  of 
the  5th  of  April,  says : 

We  spent  six  da^s  on  the  road  from  Rome 
to  Florence,  including  nearly  a  whole  day  at 
the  beautiful  falls  of  Temi,  and  another  at  the 
interesting  city  of  Peru^in.  Near  Perugia  I 
visited  one  of  the  most  mteresting  of  antiqui- 
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field  of  ancient  Etrascan  sepulchres, 
some  25  or  30  in  number,  and  all  discovered 
within  the  last  six  years.  They  were  cut 
out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  found  filled  with 
large  stone  ums  containing  bones  in  part  re- 
duced to  ashes.  These  ums  were  covered 
with  images  and  ornaments  resembling  more 
Egyptian  sculpture  than  Greek  or  Roman. 
The  greater  part  were  of  what  is  called  Terra 
Cotta,  a  sort  of  burned  clay — fancy  brickwork, 
we  might  call  it.  On  many  were  inscrip- 
tions in  Etruscan  characters ;  but,  although  the 
letters  x>{  this  lanffua|re  are  known,  the  words 
are  utterly  unintellieiDle.  I  brought  off,  with 
the  permission  of  we  custode,  two  or  three 
memorials,  which,  whea  I  get  home,  I  shall 
add  to  your  cabinet  of  curiosities. 

\  FOREIGir  liANGUAGES. 

French  Bztiact* 

lies  ClileuAdes  ISsquimaux* 

Un  trafneau  Esquimau  est  tirs  par  une  es- 
p^ce  de  chiens  assez  semblables  aux  loups  par 
la  forme.  Comme  les  loups,  ces  chiens  n'aboi- 
ent  pas;  ils  hurlent  d*une  voix  d^sagr^able. 
lis  sont  entretenus  par  les  Esquimaux  en 
meutes  ou  en  attelages  plus  ou  moins  con- 
siderables, proportionnellement  ^  la  richesse 
du  maitre.  lis  se  laissent  tranquillement  en- 
hamacher  et  atteler,  quoique  trait^s  sans  pitie 
par  les  Esquimaux  pa'lens,  qui  leur  rendent  la 
Tie  dure  et  les  nourrissent  fort  mal.  Leur 
nourriture  consiste  en  debris  de  viandes,  en 
yieilles  peaux,  en  morpeaux  de  baleine  pourris, 
etc,  et  SI  cette  provision  leur  manque,  on  les 
enroie  chercher  eux-m^mes  des  poissons  morts 
ou  des  coquillages  sur  la  gr^ve.  Lorsque  la 
faim  tourmente  ces  pauvres  chiens,  il  n'est 
rien  qu'ils  ne  soient  prets  k  deyorer,  et  il  est 
iu§ces8aire,  lorsqu'cm  les  d^telle,  de  cacher  les 
hamais  dans  la  maison  de  neige,  pendant  la 
nuit,  de  peur  qu'ils  ne  deviennent  leur  proie, 
ce  ^ui  rendrait  le  voyage  impossible  le  lende- 
main  matin.  Arrives  k  leur  nutte  de  nuit,  les 
Yoyageurs  dtent  les  hamais  k  leurs  chiens,  et 
les  kussent  se  creuser  un  trou  dans  la  neige, 
ou  ils  dorment  jusqu'k  ce  que  le  conducteur 
les  rappelle  pour  leur  donner,  au  lever  du  jour, 
leur  pkture  quotidienne.  Leur  ardeur  et  leur 
Vitesse  sont  inimaginables,  meme  avec  Pesto- 
mac  vide.  En  les  mettant  au  traineau,  il  faut 
prendre  garde  de  ne  pas  les  atteler  de  front. 
On  les  attache  par  des  courroies  separ^es,  de 
longueur  inhale,  k  une  barre  horizon  tale,  en 
avant  du  traineau.  Le  phis  vieux  et  le  plus 
habile  conduit  la  bande,  courant  k  dix  ou  vingt 
pas  des  autres,  dirige  lui-m^me  par  le  fouet 
du  cocher,  qui  est  tres-long  et  n'est  bien  manie 
que  par  un  Esquimau.  Les  autres  chiens 
suivent  comme  un  troupeau  de  moutons.  Si 
I'un  d*eux  re9oit  un  coup  de  fouet,  il  mord 
g&ieralement  son  voisin,  qui  en  mord  un  troi- 
si^me,  et  ainsi  de  suite. 


Allowances  to  tbe  Rojil  Family  of  Great 

Britain. 


A  great  number  of  miners  are  flocking  to 
the  Lake  Superior  copper  mines. 


Adelaide,  The  Queen  Dowager, 
Albert,  Prince, 
Cambridge,  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  Duchess  of 
Gloucester,  Princess  Sophia,  of 
Kent,  Duchess  of 
Leopold,  King  of  the  Belgians, 

(A  considerable  portion  of  this  repaid.) 
Sophia,  Princess,  15,958 

Sussex,  Duke  of  21,000 


Per  annmn. 

£100,000 
30,000 
27,000 
21,000 
15,958 
7,000 
30,000 
50,000 


£317,916 
Only  a  million  and  a  half  of  Dollars ! 

Dodd^s  Manual, 


To  Preserve  Strawberries  Whole. — Take 
an  equal  weight  of  fruit  and  double  refined 
suffar ;  lav  the  former  in  a  large  dish,  sprinkle 
half  the  latter  over  it,  and  shake  the  dish 
gently  to  mix  them.  The  next  day  make  a 
thin  syrup  of  the  remaining  sugar,  and  add 
one  pint  of  currant  juice  to  every  three  pounds 
of  strawberries.  Put  in  the  fruit,  and  simmer 
them  until  jellied.—"  10,000  Reeetpls,'^ 

Another, —  Let  he  strawberries  stand  all 
niffht,  mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  fine 
white  sugar,  scald  them,  and,  when  cold,  put 
them  up  in  tight  jars. 

Literary  Notice. — A  new  and  singular 
magazine  is  announced — to  be  entitled  <*  The 
Sheldon  Magazine ;  or,  A  Genealogical  List 
of  the  Sheldons  in  America,  with  Biographi- 
cal and  Historical  Notes,  and  Notices  of  other 
Families  with  which  this  is  intermarried :  em- 
bellished with  Portraits  and  Fac-similes."  By 
Rev.  Henry  Olcott  Sheldon. 

The  Sheldon  Magazine  will  be  published  in 
twelve  parts,  or  monthly  numbers,  with  a  list 
of  every  Sheldon  .known  in  America ;  and, 
so  far  as  pprtsiicable,  names  of  ancestors,  com- 
panions, and  children,  year  of  birth  and  death, 
or  place  of  residence — amounting  to  10,000 
persons,  besides  companions,  all  of  whom 
(excq>t  one  man  and  his  children)  are  now 
believed  to  be  lineal  descendants  of  three 
brothers,  who  sailed  from  Weymouth,  Eng- 
land, in  1634.  The  remaining  pages  will  be 
filled  with  Biographical  and  Historical  notes, 
anecdotes,  &c.  with  fine  Portraits. 


The  New  Orleans  Picayune  states  that  a 
scheming  yankee  has  been  selling '*  purely 
vegetable  pills"  through  the  southern  countij 
at  a  great  rate.  On  undergoing  an  analysis 
they  were  found  to  be  notmng  more  or  less 
than  common  garden  ffeas,  dipped  in  a  solu- 
tion of  powdered  liquorice.  S 
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Tkm  Triad. 

Bf  W,KC,  Hotmer, 

My  first  born !  I  have  marked  in  thee 

A  ftoul  that  loves  to  dare ; 
Wild  winds  across  a  stormy  sea 

Thy  bark  of  life  will  bear. 
Young  eaglet  of  the  household  nest. 

Turned  sunward  is  thine  eye  ; 
A  pulse  is  in  thy  little  breast 

That  beats  fiul  strong  and  high ! 

I  tremble  when  I  hear  thee  speak 

In  tones  of  clear  command ; 
Ambition's^tfjA  is  on  thy  cheek» 

His  iron  in  thy  hand. 
Oh !  guard  thv  ruling  passion  well. 

Or  wrecked  thy  baric  will  be ; 
Alone  can  Virtue  ride  the  swell 

On  Glory's  troubled  sea. 

More  bright  than  gift  of  fairy  land, 

My  second  bom,  art  thou  ! 
The  breath  of  Hearen  never  fanned 

A  lovelier  cheek  and  brow : 
An  angel  art  thou,  child,  sent  down 

To  cheer  my  darker  hours, 
And  gifted  with  a  spell  to  crown 

£'en  Grief's  bowed  head  with  flowers. 

Daughter!  (Love's  most  enchanting  word) 

Thy  votee  is  music's  own, 
And  ever  like  the  note  of  bird 

Announcing  winter  gone. 
June  gave  thee  birth,  and  in  thine  eye 

Her  azure  I  behold  ; 
On  that  soft  cheek  her  roseate  dye, 

Ib  those  bright  locks  her  gold. 

My  last  born,  if  I  read  aright 

xhe  language  of  thy  s^lance, 
Thou  hast  a  soul  to  drink  delight 

From  streams  of  old  romance. 
Each  nerve  is  delicately  strung, 

And  through  thy  little  heart 
When  minstrel  lay  is  played  or  sung. 

Wild  thrills  of  rapture  dart. 

A  star,  of  ray  benign  and  clear, 

Presided  at  thy  birth. 
And  filled,  in  slumber,  is  thine  ear 

With  music  not  of  earth. 
Thy  bolder  brother's  prayer  will  be 

To  sway  the  fitful  throng — 
Thine,  gentle  boy — **  Enough  for  me 

The  golden  lute  of  song !" 


^ 


Breninga 

From  tk§  Louiwilk  JoumaL 

'Tis  eve---how  beautiful  the  scene ! 

Nature  in  loveliest  robe  arrayed  ! 
How  mildly  pale  the  blue  serene ! 

How  darkly  deep  the  forest  shade ! 
Her  golden  lamp  hath  night  hung  out 

On  the  fair  bosom  of  the  sky, 


And  spread  her  glittering  gent  about 

The  rich  empyreal  canopy ! 
Fairer  than  kingly  coronal, 

Brighter  than  diamond  of  the  mine* 
And  purer  than  the  ocean  pearl. 

They  brum  with  radiance  divine! 

Tis  eve ! — and  deepest  silence  reigns 

Around  the  haunts  of  vanity ; 
But  Nature  wakes  her  alumbenng  stxaina. 

And  Nature's  voice  is  sweetest  noir. 
From  every  glade—from  every  grove 

The  songsters  of  the  dav  are  flown ; 
But  Philomel,  in  notes  of  love. 

Untiring  chants  her  song  alone ! 
And  more  entrancing  hx  to  me 

That  sweet  but  melancholy  stnin^ 
Than  notes  of  proudest  minstrelsy. 

Which  strive  to  rival  her  in  vam. 

'Tis  eve ! — ^and  over  earth  and  sky 
Such  beautiful  repose  is  cast. 
So  charmed — so  holy — that  we  sigh 

Its  &ding  g^ory  may  not  last. 
This  is  the  hour  for  fancy's  dreama— 

Visions  of  well-remembered  blist ! 
Oh,  were  not  youth's  illusive  scents 

As  bright,  as  beautiful  as  this? 
But  eve  shall  fade  away  to  night. 

And  deeper  gloom  involve  Uie  sky ; 
E'en  so  young  hope's  enchanting  light 

Beamed  o'er  our  prospects  bat  to  du ! 

See  how  the  silver  moonbeams  sleep 

Upon  the  breast  of  yonder  lakes  \ 
While  up  the  black  and  rugged  ateep 

The  light  in  fuller  radiance  breaks ! 
Where  is  the  morning  splendor  flown, 
,        That  danced  upon  the  crystal  stream  ? 
Where  are  the  joys  to  childhood  known. 

When  life  was  an  enchanted  dream  ? 
Oh  these  are  wrapped  in  gloomy  night. 

Or  vanished  in  the  viewless  air ; 
And  cold  and  cheerless  is  the  light 

Of  evening  borrowed  from  afar ! 

Viola. 
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They  misunderstood  his  physiognomy,  which 
Sadler,  the  artist  to  whom  he  sat  m  1685, 
three  years  before  his  death,  read  far  more 
/  ably.  He  has,  in  fact,  produced  a  portrait  in 
Vj  which  breathes  forth  the  true  character  of  the 
'}  man :  the  capacious  forehead,  the  full  mild 
i  eye,  the  high  nose,  the  large  and  well-formed 
^  mouth,  the  chin  indicating  firmness,  and  the 
placid  expression  of  benevolence  diffused  over 
the  whole  countenance,  are  all  in  harmony 
with  the  mind  of  Bunyan  as  it  appears  in  his 
works." 

Respecting  his  temporal  circumstances,  we 
are  told,  that  "  though  by  the  many  losses 
he  sustained  by  imprisonment  and  spoil,  his 
chargeable  sickness,  &c.,  his  earthly  trea^ure 
swelled  not  to  excess ;  he  always  had  suffi- 
cient to  live  decently  and  creditably ;  and 
with  that  he  had  the  greatest  of  all  treasures, 
which  is  content ;  for,  as  the  wise  man  says, 
that  is  *  a  continual  feast.'  " 

A  few  short  paragraphs  will  suffice  to  tell  all 
all  that  is  known  respecting  the  family  and 
descendants  of  Bunyan.  His  wife  Elizabeth, 
who  pleaded  his  cause  with  so  much  spirit 
before  the  judges,  did  not  long  survive  him; 
but  in  1692  "  followed  her  faithful  Pilgrim  to 
the  celestial  city,  there  to  dwell  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  King  and  her  husband  for  ever.*' 
He  appears  to  have  had  six  children.  Ma- 
ry, his  "  poor  blind  child,"  for  whom  he  ex- 
Sressed  such  tender  solicitude  while  in  prison, 
ied  a  few  years  before  him.  Thomas,  his 
eldest  son,  who  joined  the  church  at  Bedford 
in  1673,  continued  a  member  forty-five  years. 
He  occasionally  preached  in  the  neighboring 
villages,  and  was  sometimes  appointed  to 
visit  disorderly  members;  be  must,  therefore, 
have  been  in  good  repute,  both  for  discretion 
and  piety.  Of  the  other  children,  John,  Jo- 
seph, Sarah,  and  Elizabeth,  we  believe  no- 
thing is  known  but  their  names.  Katharine 
Bunyan,  admitted  a  member  of  the  church  in 
1692,  and  John  Bunyan,  received  into  com- 
munion the  following  year,  are  supposed  to 
have  been  his  grandchildren. 

In  connection  with  his  son  Joseph,  tnere  is 
an  anecdote  which  strikingly  exhibits  the  dis- 
interestedness and  simplicity  of  Bunyan's 
character.  "  I  once  told  him,"  says  one,  ♦'of 
a  gentleman  in  London,  a  wealthy  citizen, 
that  would  take  his  son  Joseph  apprentice 
without  money,  which  might  be  a  great 
means  to  advance  him ;  but  be  replied  to  me, 
«  God  did  not  send  me  to  advance  my  family, 
but  to  preach  the  gospel.*  " 

In  the  wall  of  the  burying  ground  attached 
to  the  Bedford  meeting-house  is  a  tablet  to 
the  memory  of  Hannah  Bunyan,  a  great 
grandchild  of  Bunyan's,  who  died  in  1770,  and 
with  her  all  knowledge  of  his  posterity  ter- 
minates. It  bears  the  following  inscription : 
**  In  memory  of  Hannah  Bunyan,  who  depart- 
ed this  life  February  15ih,  1770,  aged  76 
vears;  she  was  great-granddaughter  to  the 
tev.  and  justly  celebrated  Mr.  John  Bunyan, 
who  died  at  London,  August  31st,  1688,  aged 
60  years,  and  was  buried  in  Bunhiil-fidfds, 
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where  there  is  a  stone  erected  to  his  memory. 
He  ^tis  Minister  of  the  Gospel  here  32  years, 
and  during  that  time  suffered  12  years'  im- 
I  risonment." 

There  would  seem,  from  this,  to  be  some 
uncertainty  as  to  the  day  on  which  Bunyau 
died :  the  inscription  on  his  own  stone  gives 
August  12th  as  the  date  of  his  death. 

Bunyan's  meeting-house  at  Bedford  was 
pulled  down,  and  a  new  one  erected  on  its 
site  in  1707.  Howard,  the  philanthropist,  and 
Mr.  Whiibread,  father  of  the  distinguished 
member  of  parliament,  both  had  pews  in  it. 
The  aid  pu/pit  was  transferred  to  the  new 
chapel,  and  used  in  it  for  many  years,  when 
it  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Howard,  who  gave 
for  it  £30,  and  a  new  pulpit  which  cost  him 
£40.  Mr.  Whitbread,at  the  same  lime,  gave 
£126  towards  other  improvements  on  the 
chapel ;  and,  at  his  death,  left  to  the  church 
£nO0  in  three  per  cent,  stock,  the  interest  of 
which  was  to  be  annually  distributed  in  bread 
to  the  poor  members,  between  Michaelmas 
and  Christmas  ;  assigning  as  a  reason  for  his 
liberality,  the  respect  he  had  for  the  memory 
of  Bunyan.  Mr.  Whitbread's  son  afterwards 
increased  the  principal  to  X980,  and  the  inte- 
rest now  amounts  to  about  $140  a  year. 

Bunyan's  ptdpit  Bible  is  in  the  possession  of 
the  Whitbread  family.  ''When  it  was  to  be 
sold  among  the  library  of  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Palmer,  of  Hackney,  Mr.  Whitbread,  the 
member,  gave  a  commission  to  bid  as  much 
for  it  as  the  bidder  thought  his  father,  had  he 
been  living,  would  have  given  for  a  relic 
which  he  would  have  valued  so  highly.  It 
was  accordingly  bought  for  twenty  guineas, 
[$100.]"— SouMey. 

Bunyan's  copy  of  the  Book  of  Martyrs^  in 
three  folio  volumes,  has  recently,  after  a  long 
absence,  found  its  way  beck  again  to  Bedford. 
For  many  years  it  has  been  eagerly  sought 
aAer,  by  collectors  of  curious  and  valuable 
books.  It  was  in  one  iamily  for  nearly  a  cen- 
tury. In  1780  it  was  purchased  by  a  Mr, 
Wontner,  of  London,  from  whom  it  descend- 
ed to  his  daughter.  After  passing  through 
two  or  three  or  more  hands,  it  was  purchased 
by  Mr.  While,  a  bookseller  of  Bedford,  and 
a  great  admirer  of  Bunyan,  who  gave  for  it 
£40,  ($192,)  solely  for  the  purpose  of  deposi- 
ting it  in  the  town  where,  in  former  days,  it 
had  been  so  highly  appreciated  by  its  vene- 
rated owner. 

One  of  the  treasured  relics  of  the  Pilgrim, 
still  preserved  by  the  church,  is  his  vestrf 
chair. 

Among  the  spots  consecrated  by  Bunyan's 
memory  is  a  deep  dell,  or  valley,  in  a  wood 
near  Hitchin,  (a  village  in  Hertfordshire,)  in 
which  a  thousand  people  eould  assemble. 
Here,  standing  by  the  stump  of  a  tree,  which 
served  him  for  a  pulpit,  he  frequently  preach, 
ed  (sometimes  at  midnight)  to  large  congre- 
gations, who  stood  aroimd  him  on  an  emi- 
nence, in  the  form  of  a  crescent.  (It  is  said 
that  during  the  service  a  person  kept  watch 
at  the  entrance  to  this  spot,  to  give  notice  of 
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the  approach  of  officers  or  informers,  so  that 
ihe  people  might  have  time  to  escape.)  A 
chimney  comer  at  a  hoase  in  the  same  wood 
is  still  looked  upon  with  veneration,  as  hav- 
ing been  the  place  of  his  refreshment. 

About  five  miles  fr6m  Hiichin  was  a  fa- 
mous Puritan  preaching  place,  called  fiend- 
i-ih,  where  Bunvan  was  also  in  the  habit  of 
preaching.  It  had  been  a  malt,  house,  was 
very  low,  and  had  a  thatched  roof,  and  ran  in 
two  directions,  a  large  square  pulpit  standing 
in  the  angle.  Adjoining  the  pOlpit  was  a 
high  pew,  on  which  ministers  sat  out  of  sight 
of  informers*  and  from  which,  in  case  of 
alarm,  they  could  escape  into  an  adjacent 
lane.  The  building  being  much  decayed,  the 
meeiing  was  transferred,  in  1787,  to  a  place 
called  t.'oleman  Green  ;  and  the  pulpit,  with 
a  commendable  feeling,  was  carefully  re- 
moved thither.  This  and  the  pulpit  in  Lon- 
don are  believed  to  be  the  only  ones  now^n 
existence,  in  which  Bunyan  is  known  to  have 
preached. 

FOREIGN  TRAVCLS* 

Greece  in  1 844  ;  or,  A  Greek's  Return  to  his 
Native  Land — a  narrative^  edited  by  Theo- 
dore D WIGHT,  Jr. 

Chaptbr  X. 

Visit  to  Euboea  continued. — Departure  from 
Chalets. — Aspect  of  the  country. — A  deserted 
inn. — Arrival  at  Cume. — Description  of  the 
place. — The  Sibyls. — Return. 

We  had  now  two  more  days' jonmies  to 
make  bef  re  we  could  reach  our  destination ; . 
and  set  off  at  an  early  hour,  over  an  uneven 
country,  with  a  range  of  mountains  before  us, 
which  gave  us  the  certain  prospect  oi  a  fa- 
tiguing day. 

The  road  led  over  a  rough  and  thinly  peo- 
pled region.  It  was  merely  a  track,  made 
by  the  leet  of  men  and  horses,  and  in  many 
places  lay  overground  and  rocks  so  steep  and 
irregular,  that  we  had  to  dismount  and  climb 
op  on  foot.  We  now  and  then  saw  a  few 
houses  and  met  with  a  few  persons.  Most 
of  those  we  spoke  with  were  civil,' honest- 
looking  people,  with  little  knowledge,  but  as 
intelligent  as  we  had  reason  to  expect,  con» 
stdering  their  poverty,  the  seclusion  of  ilieir 
abodes,  and  the  long  subjection  of  the  coun- 
try to  the  government  of  the  Turks,  lately 
brought  to  end.  They  generally  made  earnest 
inquiries  concerning  the  prospects  of  the  peo- 
ple since  the  recent  revolution,  with  which 
they  were  all  acquainted.  Waiurally  enough, 
ihey  were  solicitous  to  learn  whether  they 
were  likely  to  be  as  heavily  taxed  as  before'; 
and  it  gave  us  pleasure  to  inform  them  that, 
in  this  particular,  their  wishes  would  proba- 
bly be  gratified. 

it  may  seem  strange,  but  through  the 
whole  day  I  did  not  see  the  remains  of  any 
ancient  edifices.  Not  a  ruin,  not  even  a  frag- 
ment of  a  building  that  I  could  refer  to  the 
times  of  old,  any  where  met  my  eye.  The 
few  remains  I  saw  were  iiroken  walls,  whose 


appearance   I.  thought  plainly  indicated  the 
hands  of  Venitians. 

Late  in  the  day  we  crossed  a  mountain  of 
considerable  elevation,  the  highest  peak  of 
which  rose  far  above  us  and  the  summit 
was  covered  wfth  snow.  Descending  for 
some  lime,  with  another  snow-capped  emi- 
nence in  front,  we  reached  the  bottom  of  a 
deep  but  narrow  ravine  between  them,  and 
stopped  at  a  lonely  stone  house,  which  had 
been  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  travel- 
lers. It  was  untenanted,  as  it  is  most  of  the 
time,  and  had  nothing  to  afford  us  but  shelter. 
We  learned,  however,  that  the  mother  of  the 
proprietor  sometimes  attends  as  mistress  of 
the  inn.  We  entered  and  took  possession, 
making  ourselves  as  comfortable  as  we  could, 
and  rejoicing  that  we  had  found  even  a  shel- 
tered spot  to  spend  the  night. 

In  the  morning  we  pursued  our  way,  de- 
scending first  to  a  warmer  and  more  fertile 
region,  which  is  naturally  preferred  by  the 
people,  although  no  less  rough  than  before  ; 
and  there  we  began  again  to  meet  with  in- 
habitants. 

We  passed  through  several  small  villages,  J 
comprising  about  fifty  or  an  hundred  houses.  ? 
These  are  built  of  stone,  square,  with  flat 
roofs,  and  rarely  of  more  than  a  single  story. 
The  people  are  all  farmers,  and  keep  sheep 
and  goats.  The  people  were  generally  seen  s 
with  their  distaffs  in  their  hands,  spinning  in  } 
the  same  simple  manner  as  in  ancient  times  ; 
and,  wherever  we  came,  I  was  regarded  with 
much  surprize,  because  I  wore  the  Frank,  or 
European  dress.  This  was  siifi^cient  to  con- 
vince me,  that  few  but  Greeks  ever  pass  that 
way.  They  often  presumed,  from  my  ap- 
pearance, that  I  was  a  foreigner,  and  began 
to  speak  of  me,  thinking  I  would  not  under- 
stand them ;  but  I  i'ound  every  word  they  ut- 
tered perfectly  intelligible,  and  no  very  re- 
markable peculiarities  of  dialect.  This  is  the 
fact  with  respect  to  all  parts  of  our  nation 
with  which  I  have  any  acqaintance.  The 
people  of  different  islands  and  countries  are 
often  distinguishable  by  some  tone,  !manner 
of  speaking  or  unusual  words,  by  a  person  ex- 
tensively acquainted  with  the  Greeks ;  but  I 
never  heard  of  any  tw« ,  even  from  the  most 
remote  parts,  who  could  not  readily  converse. 

The  house  of  my  brother  at  Cumaj  was 
situated  in  the  village,  which  is  built  near  the  ^ 
summit  of  a  commanding  hill,  about  a  quar-  > 
ter  of  an  hour's  walk  from  the  shore.  The  / 
view  I  much  admired  and  daily  enjoyed.  It 
overlooks  the  beautiful  harbor,  which  forms 
a  semicircle,  but  has  no  great  depth,  and 
is  not  protected  from  all  winds.  It  is  lined 
with  a  beach,  on  which  the  little  trading  ves- 
sels, so  busy  in  the  milder  seasons  of  the 
year,  are  drawn  up  and  left  high  and  dry  du- 
ring the  winter,  al\er  the  ancient  manner,  so  ; 
often  referred  to  bv  Homer  and  Virgil.  The  r 
sea  spreads  out  broad  in  front,  and  fine  ranges 
of  mountains  rise  at  a  distance,  on  the  oppo- 
site shore  of  the  continent.  A  few  buildings 
have  been  erected  near  the  water,  forming  a 
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•mall  Tillage ;  and  the  largest  pf  them  are  the 
"  Telonion*'  or  custom-house,  the  "  Limenar- 
eheion"  or  post-office,  and  the  **Hygeiono- 
m^ioQ'*  or  health-office.  The  reader  will 
learn  from  these  names  that  there  is  no  want 
of  derivatives,  and  legitimtite  one?  too,  from 
ancient  roots,  easily  found  to  suit  new  objects. 
In  the  first  is  found  the  word  "  o  telones," 
a  publican,  so  familiar  to  the  Greek  tyro ;  in 
the  second,  "  limen,'*  a  border,  and  **  arche," 

government;  and  in  the  third,  "  hygeia," 
ealth,  and  "  nomos,'*  law. 
The  principal  article  of  export  from  Cumce 
is  wine,  which  is  made  in  great  abundance. 
The  vines  are  raised  on  the  slopes  of  some  of 
the  hills,  as  welt  as  in  the  valleys,  and  are 
all  kept  closely  cut  down,  within  two,  or,  at 
most,  three  feet  of  the  ground.  Some  of  them 
are  of  great  age,  as  the  thickness  of  their 
stocks  showed.  Instead  of  letting  the  branch- 
es spread,  as  in  some  countries,  the  vine- 
dressers trim  very  closely,  and  cut  off  every 
year  the  whole  growth  of  the  old  wood,  ex- 
cept a  single  eye,  called  **  ophthalmos,"  on 
each  branch.  Red  and  white  grapes  are  both 
cultivated ;  and  the  making  of  wine  is  con- 
ducted OD  the  same  plan  as  in  Samoa. 

There  is  something  in  the  stories  of  the 
Sibyls,  which  makes  them. peculiarly  inter- 
esting to  the  reader.  Probably  all  will  be 
ready  to  acknowledge,  that  they  have  found 
their  attention  more  fixed  by  them  than  by 
the  common  tales  of  ancient  mythology.  Pro- 
bably one  reason,  if  not  the  reason,  is,  that 
they  are  represented  as  dwelling  in  retire- 
ment alone,  in  the  possession  of  books,  or 
important  records  of  other  kinds,  secluded 
from  all  connection  with  vice,  and  devoted 
to  the  good  of  mankind  so  far  as  they  had  any 
intercourse. with  the  world.  Far  from  urging 
men  to  strife  or  immorality,  to  wicked  pas- 
sions or  evil  deeds,  they  kept  aloof  from  their 
fields  of  contention,  and  the  cities  which 
were  seats  of  crime  and  degradation.  Vastly 
purer  than  Juno  and  Venus,  they  are  not  re- 

f presented  as  victims  of  human  frailties,  much 
ess  as  influenced  by  the  infernal  passions 
which  are  attributed  to  most  even  ot  the  su- 
perior gods. 

These  considers  ions,  it  i&  probable,  incline 
us  to  desire  a  development  of  the  mysteries 
which  hang  over  the  Sibyls.  There  seems  to 
be  more  reason  to  believe  that  they  may  have 
been,  by  obscure  traditions,  transformed  from 
personages  connected  with  a  purer  system  of 
faith  than  that  which  sprung  up  among  gen- 
uine paofans.  But  here  our  inquiries  are  quite 
disappointed.  We  find  different  accounts  of 
them,  given  by  different  writers.  Some  say 
there  were  three,  some  nine,  while  ten  is  the 
number  spoken  of  by  Varro. 

The  first  mentioned  is  the  Persian  Sibyl, 
spoken  of  by  Nicanor,  the  historian  of  Alex- 
ander ;  the  second,  the  Lybian ;  then  the  Del- 
phian, the  Cumsean,  the  Samian,  &c.  &c. ; 
lastly  that  of  Tibur,  now  Tivoli,  in  Italy. 
The  most  celebrated  c^  all  was  that  of  Cu- 
m«,  who  was  fabled  to  Have  obtained  from 
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Apollo  the  promise  of  being  permitted  to  live 
as  many  years  as  there  were  grains  of  sand 
in  a  handful,  forgetting  to  ask  also  for  health 
and  beauty,  which  soon  failed  her.  Virgil 
represents  her  as  afterwards  dwelling  in  the 
celebrated  grotto  nedr  Baia,  still  visited  by 
travellers;  and,  for  aught  that  appears,  she 
may  have  been  one  of  the  sisterhood  who  is 
said  to  have  sold  Tarquin  the  three  prophetic 
books  containing  the  celebrated  Sibylline  ver- 
ses. What  these  were  we  cannot  ascertain, 
as  those  now  preserved  in  Greek  under  that 
title  are  probablv  forgeries.  From  all  that 
can  be  gathered,  nowever*  there  is  no  incinuH 
tion,  I  believe,  of  any  taint  of  immoniity  apoii 
the  writings  or  the  conduct  of  those  extraor^ 
dinary  personages. 

I  had  resolved  to  take  another  route,  on 
my  return  to  Athens,  as  that  by  Lidorike  was 
much  the  shorter,  so  that  I  might  expect  to 
uve  half  the  time — that  is,  two  days  oat  of 
four.  I  therefore  made  a  bargain  with  a 
man  to  take  me  to  that  village,  which  is  situ- 
ated on  the  shore  of  the  strait,  where4  could 
cross,  and  with  one  day's  ride  reach  the 
capital. 

We  set  off  accordingly,  one  morning,  with 
a  parly  of  four — myself,  two  other  travellers* 
and  the  guide,  who,  according  to  custom,  pro 
vided  and  took  care  of  the  hbrses.  Much  of 
our  route  lay  near  the  shore,,  and  afforded  us 
many  fine  views,  both  on  the  land  and  on  the 
water,  but  with  only  an  occasional  sight  of  a 
village,  scattered  habitations  and  farms.  The 
country,  like  all  other  parts  of  Eubcea,  was 
rough,  and  in  manjr  places  mountainous.  We 
stopped  for  the  ni^ht  at  a  village,  and  the' 
next  day  reached  Lidorike  about  lour  in  the 
afternoon,  expecting  to  cross  the  water  with- 
out delay,  and  to  be  in  Athens  that  nighu 
But,  10  our  r^et,  we  found  there  was  not  a 
boat  to  be  bad,  all  the  fishermen  having  gone 
out  to  fish.  We  y/ere  therefore  oblig^  to 
make  up  our  minds  to  remain  there  till  morn- 
ing ;  and  I  presented  a  letter,  with  which  my 
Iffother  had  provided  me,  to  a  friend  of  his, 
the.  custom-house  officer  of  the  little  poru 
Small  as  it  is,  and  with  no  fleet  to  be  seen 
exept  that  of  the  fishing  boats,  which  came 
into  the  harbor  at  night,  Lidorike  is  a  seaport, 
and  is  sometimes  visited  by  vessels  of  some 
size.  I  was  received  with  cordiality  by  my 
brother's  friend,  and  invited  to  take  up  my 
lodgings  in  his  house,  which  I  accepted ;  and 
in  the  morning  I  was  early  seated  at  the 
helm  of  a  boat,  with  two  men  rowing,  and 
the  tiller  in  my  hands,  steering  for  the  village 
of  Platanos,  on  the  opposite  shore.  The 
morning  was  fine,  and  the  wind  fair ;  so  that 
we  made  a  short  and  pleasant  passage;  and 
I  was  soon  mounted  on  a  horse,  pursuing  my 
way  to  Athens. 

Among  other  recent  inventions  patented, 
there  is  one  by  Mr.  Townshend,  of  N.  H.,  of 
a  machine  for  marking  figured  goods,  which, 
for  $30,  may  be  attached  to  any  ordinary 
loom.   It  is  an  in\^tion  of  great  importance. 
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In  our  last  number  we  gave  two  prints  re- 
presenting the  form  and  apparatus  of  the 
balloon  invented  by  Signor  Muzzi,  an  Italian 
g'entlenaan  of  science,  who  is  now  in  this  city. 
VTe  g^ive  below  some  further  explanations  and 
remarks  of  his  own,  in  addition  to  those  in- 
serted in  our  ISth  number. 

We  take  this  oopportunity  to  refer  to  the 
5th  number  of  the  American  Penny  Magazine, 
(pag^e  9Sih,)  in  which  we  mentioned  the  sue*. 
cess  of  the  first  exhibition  made  in  this  coun- 
try, and  the  favorable  opinions  expressed  in 
relation  to  it,  by  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished scientific  men  of  Italy  and  New 
York. 

REMARKS  OP   0IONOR  MUZZI, 

OW  HY8  NEW  SYSTEM  OF  JSBIAL  NAVIGATION. 

I  hare  observed  that  an  inclined  plane,  with 
a  weight  appended  to  its  centre,  suspended 
at  a  certain  height  by  a  small  cord  to  a  pulley, 
when  let  fall,  will  not  proceed  perpendicu- 
larly, but  in  an  oblique  line  determined  by 
its  inclination.  The  cause  of  this  phenome- 
non is  the  atmospheric  pressure  exercised,  or 
produced,  through  the  attached  weight  on 
the  inclined  plane.  I  have  likewise  observed 
that  if  the  plane  is  required  to  ascend  with 
rapidity,  it  will  not  ascend  in  a  vertical  line, 
but  in  one  almost  horizontal,  owing  to  the 
same  cause. 

Pondering  on   this  well   known   physical 
principle,  I  was  induced  to  construct  a  bal- 
,    loon  of  lenticular  form,  and  to  affix  to  its 
\   sides  two  inclined  planes,  at  35^,  besides  a 
third  of  a  triangular  form,  at  the  stem  of  the 
machine,  which  serves  as  a  rudder. 

The  inclined  planes  attached  to  the  ma- 
chine, cause  it,  in  ascending  or  descending,  to 
proceed  in  an  oblique  line,  determined  by  the 
same  planes  which  compel  it  to  sail  in  a  zig^ 
zag  course. 

The  machine,  as  I  have  previously  stated, 
is  a  balloon  of  lenticular  form,  the  ascension 
of  which  is  based  on  the  specific  lightness  of 
the  gas,  or  rarified  internal  air.    The  machine 
tails  above  and  below  the  atmospheric  press- 
ure,  which  pressure  is  exercised  up  and  down 
the  inclined  planes  at  35^,  invariably  fixed  to 
the  sides  of  the  balloon.    This  pressure  de- 
composes itself  in  two  forces,  one  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  planes,  which   is  destroyed,  the 
other  is  that  which  propels  the  whole  appa- 
ratus to  the  sides  of  the  angle  formed  by  the 
steering  planes. 
In  this  manner  the  balloon  should  always 
■  ascend,  but  when  arrived  at  a  certain  height, 
•|  the  introduction  of  common  air,  or  the  letting 
»;  off  of  gas  through  a  valve  which  will  be  in 
;  the  large  machine,  and  changing  the  position 
of  the  rudder,  causes  the  machine  to  describe 
half  a  cirle  imparting  to   it  a   retrograde 
>Qo^ement  following  the  angle  of  the  same 
planes ;  therefore  the  course  run  over  bv  the 
Buichine  in  these  two  movements  woufd  be 
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the  irclined  parte  of  a  triangle  each  at  35^ 
on  the  base  of  the  same  triangle.  The  ash 
censional  and  descensional  force  of  the  ma- 
chine must  always  be  greater  than  that  of 
the  currents  it  has  to  pass  through. 

The  model  I  di^pct  at  will  in  a  room,  can- 
not be  used  in  the  open  air,  as  it  does  not 
possess^more  tkan  the  ascensional  power  of 
an  ounce  and  a  half,  and  will  not  consequently 
pass  through  currents  of  greater  power. 

By  means  of  a  small  metal  machine  of  one 
pound  raising  power,  when  plone;ed  to  the 
l)ottom  of  a  tub  full  of  water  m  which  artifi- 
cial currents  will  be  excited,  the  power  may 
be  shown  of  such  a  machine  to  pass  through 
currents  either  transversely,  or  m  any  other 
direction. 

But  if  all  is  not  done  nothing  is  accom- 
plished. A  machine  constructed  in  the  re- 
quired proportions  to  elevate  asronauts  in  the 
air,  ana  the  corresponding  apparatus  can  alone 
verify  all  the  conditions  of  an  experiment,  an- 
swer every  question,  solve  all  doubts,  and  es- 
tablish on  a  solid,  indisputable  b^sis,  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  lAvention. 

The  Aeronautic  art  has  need  of  the  concur- 
rence oi  all ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  phi- 
losophers, wealthy  men,  and  mechanics  will 
give  their  serious  attention  to  the  examina- 
tion, improvement,  and  protection  of  an  art 
which  promises  such  happy  lesnlts  to  the 
human  family. 

I  have  no  colors  sufficiently  bright  to  paint 
the  ntunerous  advantages  which  the  human 
family  may  derive  from  the  art  of  aeronautics ; 
my  pen  is  too  feeble,  my  voice  is  too  faint  to 
reach  the  throne  of  constituted  power,  or 
awaken  the  interest  of  a  whole  nation.  How 
thankful  to  the  supreme  Being  mankind  would 
be,  seeing  the  undaunted  genius  of  man  travel 
the  air  in  all  securitv,  and  not  to  conquer* 
to  slaughter,  to  disturb  private  liberty;  but 
to  acquire  knowledge,  to  benefit  his  fellow 
creature,  to  be  useful  to  all.  Happy  times ! 
Then  man  would  be  loved,  respected,  protected 
every  where ;  white  or  black,  high  or  low, 
all  would  be  brothers;  no  one  would  commit 
violence,  for  fear  of  retribution :  the  old  and 
new  world  would  be  united,  and  would  love* 
pit)tect,  and  respect  each  other.  This  is  the 
great  aim  of  a  science  which  cannot,  and 
never  will  disturb  the  peace  of  Society. 

How  mean  those  men  appear  to  my  view, 
who  can  form  no  other  thoughts  than  those 
of  blood  or  conquest.  Human  infatuation ! 
Why  are  we  to  see  the  greatest  geniuses  as- 
pire to  no  other  glory  than  that  of  butchering 
their  fellow  menl  Bui  eerosuitics  will  always 
be  harmless.  Silence  is  the  soul  of  crime, 
and  it  is  impo^^sible  to  construct  in  secresy 
aerostatic  machines. 

Navigation  and  the  art  of  printrng  have  un- 
doubtedly contributed  in  no  small  d^ree  to 
the  advancement  of  the  human  species;  but 
for  navigation,  millions  of  men  would  yet  live 
in  a  savage  slate  ;  but  for  the  art  of  printing, 
barbarism  and  ignorance  would  yet  sway  the 
earth ;  let  us  now  make  secure  the  kingdom 
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of  the  winds,  and  who  can  reckon  the  innu* 
merable  advantages  it  can  produce  ? 

I  conclude  that  serostatics  is  a  science  which 
will  never  be  prejudicial  to  society,  and  will 
one  day  awake  in  all  nations  a  deep  desire  to 
cultivate  the  arts  and  sciences  truly  useful  to 
the  human  family.  If  we  examine  the  ques* 
tion  under  this  aspect,  who  does  not  perceive 
the  future  amalgamation  of  the  different  na- 
tions, and  the  many  happy  results  that  may 
be  derived  therefrom  ?  Who  will  be  willing 
to  consign  to  oblivion,  a  science  which  has 
conveyed,  with  the  rapidity  of  the  wind,  so 
much  utilility  for  man  ?  *'  It  is  not  worthy 
a  philosopher,"  says  Zambeccari,  *'  to  despise 
the  invention  of  eerostatics,  before  experience 
has  proved  their  impracticability." 

FVvmChambers*  Journal, 
BookselllJig  ill  Great  Britain. 

That  has  been  called  the  Augustan  age 
of  literature,  when  Dryden,  Steel,  Addison, 
Swift,  Pope,  with  a  lesser  host  of  geniuses, 
flourished. 

At  that  period  the  mode  of  selling  books 
was  widely  different  from  that  which  now 
prevails.  Readers  were  fewer,  and  the 
means  of  making  known  the  merits  of  a 
book  far  more  limited..  The  only  prospect 
an  author  had  of  profitable  remuneration 
for  his  labors  was  to  issue  his  book  by  sub- 
scription. 

By  1709,  several  newspapers  had  been 
established  in  London ;  but  these  had  little 
or  no  effect  upon  *Uhe  trade,"  compared 
with  such  periodicals  as  the  Tatler,  Specta- 
tor, and  Guardian.  Not  many  years  after- 
wards, (1731,)  Mr.  Cave  conceived  the 
idea  of  collecting  the  principal  original 
papers  from  the  newspapers  into  a  monthly 
repository,  to  which  the  name  of  magazine 
should  be  applied.  Hence  the  "  Gentle, 
man's  Magazine,"  which  began  in  that 
year,  and  still  exists,  the  venerable  parent 
of  a  host  of  lighterheaded  children.  Its 
success  was  so  great,  that  rivals  soon 
started  up.  The  "  London,"  the  *'  Monthly 
Review,"  and  the  "Critical,"  were  the  most 
remarkable :  these  works  in  time  chan<red 
the  whole  system  of  bookselling.  They 
became  channels  of  information  on  literary 
subjects,  and  by  their  aid  an  author's 
merits  were  made  known  to  the  public 
without  the  intervention  of  a  titled  patron. 
They  took  the  patronage  of  men  of  letters 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  great  and  fash- 
ionable,  and  transferred  it  to  the  people. 
From  1700  to  1756,  only  about  5280  new 
works  (exclusively  of  tracts  and  pamphlets) 
were  issued — or  about  ninety-three  per  an- 
num ;  whilst  from  the  latter  year  to  1803, 
this  average  of  new  works  increased  nearly 
ninety-three  per  cent. 


From  the  more  independent  system  of 
publishing,  must  be  dated  the  footing  upon 
which  the  English  trade  now  stands.  The 
London  booksellers  who  were  rich  enough 
to  buy  manuscripts  and  to  get  them  printed 
on  their  own  responsibility,  formed  them- 
selves into  a  class,  who  sold  wholesale  and 
got  the  title  of  "  publishers;"  whilst  those 
who  retailed  the  works  remained  booksel- 
lers.  It  was  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
•career  of  such  men  as  Johnson,  Goldsmith, 
Smollett,  Fielding,  Richardson,  &c.  that 
this  division  took  place. 

At  the  end  of  the  last  century,  a  new 
era  dawned  on  the  career  of  the  book-trade. 

Henry  Fisher,  while  yet  a  journeyman 
in  the  employment  of  Mr.  Jonas  Nuttalli 
the  founder  of  the  "  Caxton  press"  in  Liver- 
pool, conceived  the  happy  notion,  that  if 
expensive  works  were  supplied  to  poorer 
customers  in  cheap  parts,  and  periodically 
till  complete,  a  vast  number  of  persons 
would  become  eager  purchasers,  who  re- 
garded books  as  an  unattainable  luxury. 
Young  Fisher  proposed  to  Nutall  that  he 
should  not  only  print  standard  works  in 
cheap  numbers,  but  sell  them  upon  an  «n* 
tirely  new  plan.     This  consisted  in  estab- 
lishing depots  in  every  principal  town.     To 
each  of  these  was  attached  a  staff  of  hawk- 
ers, who  branched  off  all  over  the  district, 
going  from  door  to  door,  leaving  prospec- 
tuses, and  offering  the  ntjmbers  for  sale. 
By  such  means  books  found  their  way  into 
remote  places,  and  into  houses  in  which 
they  were    never   before   seen.      Though 
only  twenty  years  old,  Fisher  was  uitrusted 
with  the  establishment  and  management  of 
the  depot  at  Bristol.      Amongst  the  first 
books  printed  for  sale  in  this  manner  were 
the  family  Bible,  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress, Josephus,  and  several  standard  devo- 
tional works.     The  Bible  was  issued  in 
forty  parts,  at  a  shilling  each.     The  hawk- 
er,  when  he  made  his  call,  displayed  the 
first  part  as  a  temptation.     If  he  could  not 
succeed  in  securing  a  customer  at  once,  he 
requested  permission  to  leave  it  for  a  week, 
and  generally  found  at  his  second  visit  that 
a  decision  had  been  come  to  in  favor  of 
keeping  that  number,  and  of  periodically 
purchasing  the  succeeding  ones.      Thus, 
persons  who  could  easily  afford  the  dis- 
bursement  of  a  shilling  a-week    for  the 
gradual  purchase  of  a  book,  but  would  have 
passed  their  lives  without  entertaining  the 
thought  of  giving  two  pounds  for  a  Bible  in 
one  sum,  became  in  time  the-  possessors  of 
a  little  but  select  library. 

It  was  about  this  time'(1825)  that  Archi- 
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bald  Constable  of  Ed  in  burnjh  propounded 
to  Sir  Walter  SgoU  and  Mr.  Lockhart  a 
plan  for  revolutionizing  the  entire  trade  by 
the  aid  of  steam  and  cheap  printing.  "  Lit- 
erary genius,"  he  exclaimed,  "  may  or 
may  not  have  done  its  best ;  but  printing 
and  bookselling,  as  instruments  for  en- 
lightening mankind,  and  of  course  for  ma- 
king money,  are  as  yet  in  mere  infancy. 
Yes,  the  trade  are  in  their  cradle."  He 
then  shadowed  forth  his  outline  : — "  A 
three  shilling  or  half-crown  volume  every 
month,  which  must  and  shall  sell,  not  by 
thousands,  or  tens  of  thousands,  but  by  hun- 
dreds of  thousands — aye,  by  millions! 
Twelve  volumes  in  the  year,  a  half-penny 
of  profit  upon  every  copy  of  which  will 
make  me  richer  than  the  possession  of  all 
the  copyrights  of  all  the  quartos  that  ever 
were,  or  will  be  hot-pressed!  twelve  vol-  ' 
umes  80  good,  that  millions  must  wish  to 
have  them ;  and  so  cheap,  that  every  butch- 
er's caliant  may  have  them,  if  he  pleases  to 
let  me  tax  him  sixpence  a-week  !"  Bright, 
and  not  extravagant  visions ;  but,  alas !  it 
was  destined  that  others  should  realize  them. 
In  the  following  year  Constable  was  a  bank- 
rupt. 

When  his  affairs  were  wound  up,  he  com- 
menced his  Miscellany,  but  with  crippled 
means  and  a  crushed  spirit,  which  soon  af- 
ter was  qneiled  in  death.  By  his  succes- 
sors, the  series  was  managed  with  little  suc- 
cess, and  after  a  few  years  it  was  discontin- 
ued. .Still,  however,  the  plan  did  not  sink. 
Murray  in  his  "  Family  Library,"  Longman 
and  Co.  in  their  "  Cabinet  Cyclopedia"  and 
other  such  series,  Colburn  and  Bentlcy  in 
iheir  "  National  Library,"  carried  it  out  for 
several  years  with  more  or  less  success: 
and  at  tnal  time  it  appeared  as  if  no  books 
other  than  monthly  volumes  at  five  or  six 
shillings  would  self. 

Meanwhile,  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion 
of  Useful  knowledge  had  r.ommenced  a 
series  of  sixpenny  publications,  embracing 
the  principal  sciences,  and  thus  were  show- 
ing the  way  to  still  further  declensions  in 
the  cost  of  literature.  It  was  remarked, 
however,  that  even  these  comparatively 
cheap  issues  w^ere  absorbed,  not  by  the  work- 
ing-claiisrs,  to  whom  they  were  professedly 
addressed,  but  by  the  middle  ranks.  And 
thus  it  has  ever  been  with  books  of  all 
kinds :  direct  them  to  one  class,  and  they 
hit  the  next  above.  It  became  necessar}''.  in 
order  to  reach  the  great  bulk  of  the  people, 
that  cheaper  works  still  should  be  presented. 
It  was  with  some  such  views  that  the  pub- 
lishers of  the  present  work  commenced  it 
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the  4th  of  February  1832.  Weekly 
sheets,  composed  of  matter  chiefly  compiled, 
and  aiming  at  no  literary  distinction,  had 
previously  been  by  no  means  rare;  nor 
were  they  unsuccessful.  But  this,  we  be- 
lieve, was  the  first  attempt  to  furnish  original 
literary  matter  of  merit  through  such  a  me- 
dium. It  was  followed,  almost  immediately, 
by  the  well-known  Penny  Magazine,  the 
Saturday  Magazine,  and  other  similar  series, 
most  of  whibh  attained,  like  the  Journal,  a 
circulation  of  many  thousands. 

The  first  step  which  a  publisher  most 
usually  takes  when  he  has  printed  a  new 
book,  is  to  send  it  round  to  his  brethren  to 
have  it  "  subscribed  ;"  that  is,  to  learn  from 
each  house  how  many  copies  they  will  vea- 
ture  to  take  ;  and  to  induce  them  to  specu- 
late, the  copies  thus  subscribed  for  are  de- 
livered at  a  certain  per  centage  less  than  the 
regular  trade  price.  The  copies  thus  sup- 
plied to  the  wholesale  metropolitan  houses 
are  then  distributed  throughout  the  retail 
trade,  both  in  town  and  country  ;  for  every 
provincial  bookseller  selects  a  London  or 
Edinburgh  publishing  house  as  his  agent, 
for  the  supply  of  whatever  works  he  may 
order.  Such  books  are  purchased  by  the 
agent  from  the  publisher ;  and  when  they 
have  accumulated  sufficiently  to  cover  the 
expense  of  carriage,  they  are  made  up  into 
a  parcel  and  sent  to  the  retailer.  This  gen- 
erally happened,  up  to  about  ten  years  ago, 
on  the  last  day  of  a  month,  when  the  maga- 
zines are  published  ;  for  of  them  alone  the 
general  demand  is  so  great,  that  they  form 

bulky  parcel  for  each  bookseller.     In 


a 


1837,  one  of  "  the  trade,"  many  years  con- 
versant with  the  great  literary  hive  of  Lon- 
don on  "  Magazine  Day,"  made  the  follow- 
ing computations :  The  periodical  works 
told  on  the  last  day  of  the  month  amounted 
to  500,000  copies.  The  amount  of  cash 
expended  in  the  purchase  of  these  was  £25, 
000.  The  parcels  despatched  into  the 
country  per  month  were  2000.  These  par- 
cels, it  must  be  remembered,  not  only  con- 
tained magazines,  but  all  the  works  ordered 
during  the  preceding  part  of  the  month. 

Since  then,  however,  the  vast  increase  of 
weekly  publications,  the  opening  of  rail- 
roads, the  extension  of  steam  navigation, 
and  other  causes,  have  in  a  great  measuve 
withdrawn  the  bulk  of  books  from  the 
monthly  to  weekly  parcels,  one  of  which 
every  respectable  provincial  bookseller  now 
regularly  receives.  To  estimate  the  contmita 
or  number  of  these  would  be  impossible ; 
but  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  they 
more  than  double  the  above  computation. 
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FLAMINGO. 


This  is  one  of  the  most  striking  birds  in 

its  appearance,  yet  by  no  means  one  of  iho  ' 

most  gracerul.      Its  long  legs  and  nock 

■give  it  an  air  of  lightness  and  activiiy  in 

Bome  of  its  altitudes,  but  of  awltwardness 

'    in  others.     Still,  with  its  brilliant  plumage, 

!    which  is  often  a  deep  red,  it  arrests  the  at- 

!    tention,  when  seen;    and  hence  its  name, 

;   being  called  Flaman  in  French,  from  ihs 

'    Latia  Jlamtma,  flame,  which  the  English 

hare  altered  to  Flamingo.      The  Greeks 

'  called  it  phcen!captere,  in  allusion  lo  the 

same  characteristic. 

These  birds  have  confused  orniibott^isia 
not  a  little,  by  uniting  the  trails  of  several 
orders ;  for  example,  Ihey  resemble  the 
waders  in  Iheir  long  and  naked  Ipgs,  and 
the  swimmers  in  their  webbed  feet,  while 
the  form  of  the  bill,  and  their  taking  their 
food  by  bending  the  bead  almost  to  ibe 
ground  or  to  the  water,  and  placing  the 
upper  bill  undermost,  distinguishes  them 
from  the  rest  of  the  winged  crealton.  They 
feed  on  insects,  shell ^sh  and  fish  spawn  ; 
and  hence  are  usually  found  frequenting 
the  banks  of  streams  near  the  sea.     They 


proceed  in  lines  when  they  enter  the  water 
to  catch  fish,  and  generally  keep  their  or. 
der  when  they  lie  down  to  rest.  They  are 
said  lo  station  sentinels  to  watch,  when  col- 
lected in  flocks  ;  but  this  is  doubted,  as  well 
as  some  other  stories  which  have  been  told 
of  them. 

In  the  background  of  our  print  is  seei 
flamingo  sitting  upon  her  nest,  which  ia 
built  lo  the  height  of  two  or  three  feet  froon 
the  ground,  because  the  awkward  form  of   i 
'he  bird  renders  it  di(!icult  for  tier  to  sit  up-    ' 
on  a  level  surface. 

They  are  frequently  seen  in  the  South  of   ', 
France,  but  do  not  make  their  appearance 
there  every  season.     They  are  known 
some  parts  of  Languedoo  by  the  name 
Bec.de-oharrue,  or  wheel-beak,   from  the 
peculiar  form  of  their  bills.     There  are 
four  sppcies  of  the  genus  Flamingo  : 

IbI,  The  Pbcenicoptere  of  the  ancienta. 
2d,  the  Red.  3d,  the  Small.    4lh,  the  Fiery. 
The  first  of  these  is  that  now  Icnown  in 
Europe  and   in  Egypt,  whose  tongue  hai    ! 
been  eaten  as  a  great  delicacy.     Most  or 
all  these  species  are  inhabitants  of  Ameri- 
ca.    The  last  mentioned   abounds  in'  the    ' 
wide  plains  of  Patagonia,  and  is  seen  fur-    i 
ther  north,  even  lo  the  West  Indies. 
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AN    ENGLISH    SAILOR,    TATTOOED    BY    THE    NEW  ZEALANDES8. 


We  hare  heretofore  giTen  a  particular  ao 
eoont  of  the  practice  of  tattooing,  which  has 
exiaied  among  variouB  savage  nations,  in  dif- 
ferent forms,  with  the  objects  to  which  it  is 
applied.     Tha  reader  may  find  it  in  Noi. 
&  and  3  of  the  American  Penny  Magazine, 
pages  24  and  35.    This  print  presents  us  with 
a  portreit  of  an  Englishman,  named  Ruiher- 
Ford,  who  was  taken  by  the  New  Zealanders 
in  the  year  18t6,  after  the  desimclion  of  [be 
vessel  in  which  he  sailed,  and  the  murder  of 
all  his  companions.    Being  but  a  youth  at 
that  time,  his  entreaties  softened  the  heart 
[    of  one  of  his  captors,  who  had  been  bent  on 
'    the  buicbery  of  all  the  crew.     His  life  was 
:   spared,  he  was  adopted  by  a  chief,  married, 
I   and  lived  among  the  savages  until  1826,  when 
I   an  American   vessel  appeared,  which  they 
)   marked  for  destruction,  and  he  was  sent  on 
board  to  decoy  it  into  -their  power.    He,  how- 
1    ever,  disappointed   them,  by  making  his  his- 
;    Ujry  known,  and  claiming  protection  against 
5   ihe  savages. 


He  afterwards  found  his  way  to  his  nsiivft,  ^ 

cotmlry,  -where  he  was  r^arded  with  much  ; 

interest ;  and  a  portrait  was  painted  of  him,  < 

of  which  the  above  is  a  copy.    It  is  gratify-  ', 

ing  to  fcnow  that,  since  that  lime,  the  de-  ; 
graded  inhabitants  of  New  Zealand  have  been, 

to  a  great  extent,  changed  from  savages  to  i 

civilized  men,  by  the  introduction  of  Chri^  | 

tiaaiiy  amuug  them  by  devoted  English  mi^  ' 


We  are  enabled  to  add  some  ftcls  relating 
to  [atlooing  iu  Africa,  by  what  we  find  in  the 
first  volume  of  ihe  "Exploring  Expedition," 
page  54,  and  onward. 

The  practice  of  marking  the  face  with 
brands  or  cuts  is  general  among  all  the  M^ 
nas,  or  negroes  shipped  at  (he  fort  of  Mkm, 
and   all  along  the  eastern  cout  of  South  Af- 
rica.  The  object  appears  to  be,  lo  distingvidk    < 
the  inhabitants  of  different  countries,  districts    ! 
or  towns,  and  the  marks  are  used  by  slave  deal-    ] 
ers  to  distinguish  the  negroes,  who  are  held    i 
at  different  prices,  aocording  to  their  tribes,       ', 
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PERSIAN  MANNERS. 

From  **  Keppeft  Journey,  in  1824."— SW?rf«f /or  tks 
American  Penny  Magazine. 

Mr.  Taylor,  the  officers  of  the  Alligator, 
and  our  trayelling  party,  went  this  afternoon 
to  the  house  of  an  Armenian,  named  Parsigh, 
for  the  purpose  of  being  present  at  the  cere- 
mony ot  his  betrothment  to  an  Armenian  lady 
whom  he  had  never  seen,  now  resident  at 
Bushire. 

We  were  admitted  into  a  lon^  narrow 
apartment,  fitted  up  in  the  Turkish  style, 
where  we  found,  seated  with  their  backs  to  the 
wall,  fifty  Armenian  ladies,  who  rose  on  our 
approach.  At  the  lop  of  the  room  was  the 
nishaun,  or  betrothing  present,  consisting  of  a 
bottle  of  rose-water,  sugar  candy,  and  oranges 
covered  with  gold  leaf:  over  the  nishaun  were 
thrown  two  or  three  embroidered  scarfs. 
The  Armenian  bishop,  accompanied  by  .two 
priests,  now  entered  tne  room,  carrying  wax- 
candles,  ornamented  with  gold-leaf.  Their 
dress  was  simple  and  uniform,  being  merely 
loose  black  robes,  clasped  in  front  with  a 
small  silver  crucifix.  Their  heads  were 
shaved,  with  the  exception  of  the  crown,  thus 
completely  reversing  the  mode  of  tonsure 
practice  by  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy.  An 
officiating  priest  brought  in  a  glass  of  wine, 
over  which  the  bishop  waved  the  crucifix,  and 
dropped  in  a  diamond  ring.  Chapters  from 
the  Old  and  New  Testament  were  then  chant- 
ed by  the  bishop  and  priests.  This  ceremony 
of  betrothing  only  takes  place  when  the  par- 
ties are  at  a  distance  frc^u  each  other.  In 
this  instance,  the  nishaun  and  ring  are  to  be 
forwarded  to  the  betrothed,  at  Bash  in.  When 
the  ceremony  was  over,  we  retired  to  another 
room  to  dine.  Among  a  great  variety  of 
dishes,  I  recognized  many  of  those  mentioned 
in  the  Arabian  Nights,  in  the  imaginary  feast 
of  Uindbad  the  Porter,  with  the  merj^  Bar- 
mecide Lord. 

After  dinner,  one  of  our  party^  proposed  the 
health  of  the  bride  elect,  which  was  drank 
with  *'  three  times  three,"  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  our  host,  who  did  not  know  what  to 
make  of  our  noisy  civilities ;  but,  as  we  were 
rulers  of  the  feast,  we  had  it  ail  in  our  own 
way,  and  amused  ourselves  with  joking  the 
future  bridegroom  on  the  fertile  subject  of 
matrimony.  In  this  we  were  joined  oy  his 
relations, jwhile  the  subject  of  our  merriment 
sat  blushing  and  smiling  with  all  becoming 
modesty.  In  the  course  of  the  evening,  one 
of  the  relations  sang  a  song,  with  a  loud  na- 
sal twang,  to  our  national  air  of  '*  God  Save 
the  King." 

In  the  midst  of  this  revelry,  attracted  by 
the  sounds  of  music,  we  stole  on  to  aterrace, 
where  we  found  all  the  ladies  assembled. 
They  were  dancing  in  a  circle,  with  a  slow 
measured  step,  with  their  liitJe  fingers  linked 
together.  Two  very  pretty  girls,  with  their, 
hair  neatly  plaited  down  their  backs,  then 
danced  a  pas  de  deux*  The  step,  though 
slow,  was  not  deficient  in  grace. 

The  females  that  we  saw  were  handsome. 


Their  hair,  from  the  straggling  specimens 
which  escaped  from  out  the  handkerchief,  ap- 
peared to  be  generally  of  a  beautiful  auburn. 
Of  their  figures  no  correct  opinion  could  be 
formed,  from  the  disadvantageous  shape  of  a 
dress  consisting  of  loose  quilled  robes,  open  in 
the  front,  and  a  large  scarf  tied  negligently 
about  the  hips. 

As  the  evening  advanced,- we  Europeans 
topk  share  in  the  performance  in  a  merry  reel, 
to  the  music  of  the  drum  and  fife  of  the  mari- 
ners. After  this,  we  wimessed  the  curious 
ceremony  of  a  Turk  and  a  Jew  dancing  to* 
gether,  to  celebrate  the  betrothment  of  a 
Christian — a  circumstance  remarkable  in  a 
country  so  distinguished  for  religious  rancor 
to  those  of  a  difierent  persuasion.  The  exhi- 
bition was  truly  pantomimic  and  highly  en- 
tertaining, as  it  served  to  contrast  the  bus- 
tling activity  of  the  £(iropean  with  the  steady 
demeanor  of  the  Asiatic.  The  dance  was 
meant  to  represent  a  fight  for  a  fair  lady. 
It  commenced  with  divers  gliding  move- 
ments, and  at  last  ended  with  an  open-handed 
sparring  match,  in  which  both  turbans  were 
discomposed.  Not  so  the  gravity  of  the  wear^ 
ers,  who,  during  the  dance,  which  lasted  up- 
wards of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  moved  not 
a  muscle  of  their  features.  At  a  late  houf 
we  retired  to  rest,  attended  by  a  numerous 
host  of  servants  carrying  linen  lanterns,  which, 
reflecting  on  the  mingled  group  of  Europeans 
and  Asiatics,  had  a  very  picturesque  appear- 
ance ;  so,  not  having,  like  the  inhabitants^ 
the  fear  of  a  halter  l^fore  bur  eyes  for  keep- 
ing late  hours,  we  placed  the  drummer  and 
fifer  in  the  van,  and  returned  to  the  factory, 
singing  and  dancins  all  the  way — our  sounds 
of  merriment  breaking  in  upon  the  dead  si- 
lence of  the  streets. 


Matnooth  College. — Great  excitement 
prevails  in  England  in  consequence  of  a  min- 
isterial yearly  grant  to  Maynooth  College,  a 
Catholic  institution  at  which  most  of  the 
Catholic  priests  are  educated  in  Dens's  Theo- 
logy. On  the  promulgation  of  the  plan  in 
Parliament,  remonstrances  against  it  were 
piled  on  the  table,  and  in  a  week  100,000 
names  were  sent  in.  The  bill  was  carried  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  but  its  passage  in 
the  House  of  Lords  was  considered  doubtful. 
Among  the  protustants  in  Ireland,  the  excite- 
ment was  as  great  as  in  England.  Sir  Robert 
Peel  said  he  ftlt  this  to  be  necessary,  in  order 
to  unite  the  people  in  all  parts  of  the  empire 
in  the  support  of  government,  should  a  war 
break  out  between  Ensland  and  the  United 
States  on  the  subject  of  Oregon.  His  speech 
in  the  House  of  Commons  produced  great 
sensation. 


The  Pittsburgh  Age  states  that  Dr.  Alfred 
T.  King,  of  Green  burg,  has  discovered  in 
several  localities  in  Westmoreland  county, 
Pa.  footmarks  of  seven  distinct  but  nonde- 
script animals  on  micaceous  sandstone,  be- 
longing to  the  coal  measures. 
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PARENTS'  DEPARTMENT. 

AN  AMBBICAN  HOME. 

An  JBxtraet  from  the  lUv.  Mr,  Barttes's  Sermon  en 
ths  Lasi  Sabbath  of  the   Year. 

Ad  AmericaD  home !  what  an  idea  is  con- 
veyed by  that  word  !  The  ancient  Greek,  and 
Roman,  and  Hebrew  knew  not  the  term.  It 
is  a  stranger  to  the  modem  Gallic  people,  and 
is  found  in  few  of  the  languages  of  the  world. 
The  Greek  and  Reman  talked  of  a  house  and 
a  household^  and  doubtless  there  were  attrac- 
tive ideas  in  the  word  to  them.  Around  the 
oriental  phrase  **  the  shepherd^s  tent,"  there 
is  thrown  some  charm  of  romance — more  in 
the  idea  than  in  the  reality — though  there  are, 
to  an  oriental,  pleasurable  associations  con* 
Dected  with  it :  so  in  my  boyhood,  also,  we 
were  charmed  with  the  description  of  the 
happiness  of  the  dwellmg  in  Arcadia — ^morc 
in  dreams  of  poetry,  than  there  ever  was  in 
the  reality.  The  word  we  hare  obtained 
from  our  old  Saxon  tongue,  and  we  have  in- 
vested it  with  ideas  such  as  could  have  beea 
gathered  around  such  a  word  among  no  peo- 
ple except  those  of  Saxon  origin.  Transport 
the  word  to  the  heart  of  Africa,  or  to  China, 
or  to  Persia,  or  to  Turkey,  or  to  Russia,  and  it 
loses  its  meaning.  You  caimot  clothe  it  there 
with  what-is  attractive  in  it  here. 

How  many  tender  and  beautiful  conceptions 
enter  here  into  the  meaning  of  the  word 
home !  It.  is  not  merely  the  place  of  our 
birth,  nor  the  place  where  our  father,  and 
mpther,  our  brothers  and  sisters  live — it  is 
not  merely  the  place  where  we  have  been 
trained,  and  where  we  sported  in  boyhood — 
not  that  our  house  is  more  beautiful  or  splen« 
di4  than  can  be  found  in  other  lands — it  is 
not  that  we  are  clothed  in  fine  linen,  and  fare 
sumptuously  every  day ;  but  it  is  that  there 
clusters  around  an  American  home,  what  is 
rarely,  if  ever,  to  be  found  in  any  other  habi* 
tation  of  man.  All  homes  in  our  land  are  not, 
indeed,  precisely  the  same,  but  there  is  a  beau 
ideal  which  easily  conveys  the  conception,  and 
which  will  find  its  original  m  thousands  of 
the  abodes  in  this  Republic,  and  not  often  in 
the  older  portions  of  the  world — rarely,  ex- 
cept ia  our  own  native  land. 

It  is  the  a' ode  of  Liberty.  The  father  is 
allowed  to  pursue  his  own  plan  for  the  good 
of  his  family,  and,  with  his  sons,  to  labor  in 
what  profession  he  chooses,  and  to  enjoy  the 
avails  of  his  own  labor.  The  results  of  his 
toil  are  not  liable  to  be  torn  away  by  rapa- 
cious officers  of  government,  nor  is  he  subject 
to  the  will  of  another  as  to  the  amount  of 
labor  which  he  shall  perform,  or  the  kind  of 
employment  which  he  shall  pursue.  He 
may  live  where  he  pleases — He  may  pur- 
chase a  field  as  his  own — he  may  plant,  or 
sow,  or  build,  where  and  what  he  chooses — 
and  there,  undisturbed,  he  may  lie  down  and 
die.  it  is  the  abode  of  neatness,  thrift,  and 
competence.     It  is  not  the  wretched  hut  of 


the  Greenlander  or  the  CafiTrarian,  or  the  un- 
derground abode  of  the  Eampskatkan,  or  the 
style  of  the  Hottentot.  It  is  the  abode  of  in- 
telligence. We  associate  with  the  word  in- 
stinctively the  idea  that  they  who  reside  there 
can  read — that  they  have  the  Bible — that  they 
are  not  strangers  to  other  books  and  other 
modes  of  transmitting  thought.  They  are 
acquainted  with  the  constitution  of  their 
country — they  know  their  rights  as  citizens — 
they  know  the  value  of  a  vote — they  know 
where  to  find  redress  uf  they  are  wronged — 
they  feel  sure  that  if  they  are  wronged  they 
will  have  redress. " 

It  is  the  abode  of  contentment  and  peace. 
The  bond  that  unites  all,  is  love  and  mutual 
respect.  A  father  and  mother  are  respected, 
obeyed  and  loved.  They  have  intelligence 
and  virtue,  which  constitute  a  claim  to  res- 
pect, and  they  have  laid  the  foundation  for 
this  in  the  careful  training  of  their  children. 
It  is  the  abode  of  kindness.  There  is  kindness 
to  each  other,  and  to  all  who  have  a  claim  to 
compassion.  The  poor  neighbor  has  a  share 
in  the  sympathy  existing  there,  and  is  sure 
that  he  shall  not  be  sent  empty  away.  It  ia 
the  abode  of  safety.  On  my  own  father's 
house,  which  has  stood  now  for  nearly  half  a 
century,  there  has  never  been  lock  or  bolt ; 
nor  when  left  alone,  as  it  has  often  been,  has 
it  ever  been  in  any  way  secured  against  rob- 
bers, and  yet  it  has  never  been  entered  for  an 
evil  purpose.  If  to  these  things  as  they  might 
-foe  expanded  and  illustrated,  you  were  to  add 
the  idea  of  religion-— of  the  blessings  of  the 
gospel  in  the  purest  form  known  since  apos- 
tolic times,  producing  kindness,  contentment, 
and  peace — sustaining  the  soul  in  adversity, 
leading  the  heart  up  to  God  with  ffratimde^ 
inclining  to  his  daily  worship  in  tne  habita- 
tion, and  the  ordering  of  all  the  plans  of  life- 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  religion, 
you  would  have  completed  the  image  of  an 
American  Home. 

Such  is  the  home  that  is  loved,  that  we 
revert  to  with  pleasure  when  far  away,  and 
when  we  are  tossed  on  the  billows  of  life, 
and  that  we  love  to  revisit  again,  aAer  we 
have  been  absent  many  years.  And,  it  may 
be  added,  it  is  in  such  a  home,  and  in  the 
strong  attachment  which  is  formed  for  it,  that 
the  stability  of  such  an  institution  lies.  Yon 
have  an  indissoluble  hold  on  the  virtue  and 
good  conduct  of  your  sons,  as  long  as  home 
is  what  it  should  be,  and  as  long  as  it  shall 
seem  to  them  when  there,  or  when  abroad,  to 
be  the  most  pleasant  spot  on  ^rth.  Our 
strength  as  a,  people  is  there ;  our  hope  is 
there;  the  foundations  t)f  the  republic  rest 
there. 

Other  things  are  important  in  their  places. 
The  measures  of  government  are  important ; 
the  laws  that  shsul  be  enacted  ;  the  foreign 
and  domestic  policy;  the  patronage  of  the 
arts,  and  the  fostering  of  science,  are  all  im- 
portant, but  none  of  them  have  an  impor- 
tance that  can  be  compared  with  the  purpose 
of  making  an  American  faomct  what  it  should 
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be.  Now,  it  ia  macb,  that,  at  the  close  of 
the  year,  we  can  reflect  that  these  influences 
have  been  silentlv  and  steadily  going  forward 
throughout  anotner  whole  year ;  that  in  ten 
tbouRand  habitations  of  our  land,  the  virtues 
which  are  to  go  most  into  the  future  welfare 
of  the  republic,  have  been  uninterruptedly 
cultivated,  and  that  ten  thousand  virtuous 
and  pious  fathers  and  mothers  have  been 
noiselessly  at  work  every  day,  in  making 
more  firm  the  foundations  of  virtue,  of  liberty, 
and  of  religion.  We  have  no  arithmetic  to 
express  the  value  of  this  silent  influence  for  a 
year,  or  even  for  a  day.  Who  can  tell  how 
much  the  dews  that  fall  around  our  dwellings 
at  night  are  worth  ?  Some  time  since  an  in- 
genious utilitarian  attempted  to  estimate  the 
value  in  this  country  to  the  national  wealth 
of  a  single  day's  sunshine,  but  our  arithmetic 
is  not  well  adapted  to  such  things.  There 
are  influences  collateral,  unobserved,  or  re- 
mote in  the  dew-drop,  and  the  sunbeam,  and 
the  training  in  a  virtuous  home,  which  you 
cannot  bring  within  the  compass  of  your  caU 
culations. 


JUVENILE  DEPARTMENT 


INSBCT9  ON  TRBBS. 

Edward  was  walking  with  his  father  one 
day  in  the  winter,  under  a  row  of  trees. 
"  What  do  you  think  those  things  are  that 
hang  so  thick  on  the  limbs  over  your  head  ?" 
asked  his  &ther. 

He  looked  and  saw  many  little  lumps 
about  as  large  as  his  fingers.  They  were 
dark  colored,  and  each  was  fastened  to  a 
twig  by  a  kind  of  short  string,  so  that  the 
wind  swung  them  backwards  and  forwards. 
They  looked  like  buds :  but  it  was  too  cold 
for  buds.     (See  No.  2.) 

"  I  toki  one  of  the  neighbors,  the  other 
day,"  said  his  father,  « that  it  would  be  well 
to  have  these  all  picked  off:  for  next  spring 
a  winged  insect,  such  as  you  call  a  miller, 
will  come  out  of  each  of  these  things,  and 
lay  its  eggs,  which  will  soon  hatch  worms. 


or  caterpillars,  that  will  eat  the  leayes  of  the 

trees." 

Edward  was  not  much  surprised  at  this 
inforniation,  because  he  had  heard  macli 
about  different  sorts  of  insects  before,  par- 
ticularly of  the  black  measuring  worms 
which  destroy  the  foliage  of  trees  in  many 
places,  and  make  a  disgusting  appeaxance. 
He,  however,  had  never  before  seen  the  win- 
ter abodes  of  the  species  spoken  of  by  his 
&ther,  and  listened  while  he  spoke  in  this 
manner : 

"  There  are  a  few  things  which  ought  to 
be  knofcn  by  everybody  about  insects. 
They  are  important  and  easily  remembered. 
Pay  a  little  attention  now  and  understand 
well,  then  you  will  be  likely  to  know  them 
all  your  life. 

^^  1.  Most  insects  go  through  four  chang- 
es: first  they  are  in  eggs,  then  they  are 
worms,  grubs  or  caterpillars,  then  in  the 
chrysalis  or  motionless  state,  then  they  have 
wings  and  fly  about,  after  which  they  die. 

"2.  They  generally  do  no  hmon  exo^ 
while  they  are  wonus  or  caterpillars ;  and 
then  only  by  eating  leaves  or  some  other 
substance  which  is  their  natural  food.  Mus- 
quetoes  and  some  other  insects  with  two 
wings  bite  horses  and  men,  and  especially 
children,  because  they  are  hungry  and  feed 
on  blood :  but  there  are  only  a  few  sorts 

which  do  so. 

■ 

"  3d.  Caterpillars  never  bite  people.^'  Tlus 
Edward  could  hardly  believe,  because  he 
had  oflen  heard  that  ugly  worms  were  poi- 
sonous, and  had  seen  children  afraid  of  them. 
But  his  father  assured  him  that  he  never 
need  be  afraid  of  the  blackest  crawling  thing 
in  the  world  of  that  kind.  In  the  first  pkice, 
the  books  of  learned  men  say  so ;  and,  in 
the  second  place,  their  mouths  are  not  made 
for  it.  It  was  a  great  relief  to  him  to  be 
told  this,  and  to  know  that  even  earwigs, 
which  cihldren  are  taught  to  fear,  never  get 
into  anybody's  ears.  That  is  all  a  mistake, 
and  thousands  of  people  have  been  fright- 
ened when  there  was  no  reason  for  it  at  alL 

Edward's  father  explained  to  him  why  it 
is  that  bugs  and  other  little  creatures  have 
sometimes  been  found  troublesome,  by  get- 
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tiog  into  people's  ears  and  not  being  easily 
got  out.  It  is  always  by  mistake  when  they 
go  in^  and  they  would  be  as  glad  to  get  out 
as  you  would  be  to  have  them)  because  the 
wax  which  keeps  the  inside  of  the  ear  soft 
tastes  bitter  to  them.  But  their  claws  pre- 
vent them  from  moving  backwards,  and 
they  have  not  room  to  turn  round.  The 
doctors  sometimes  drop  in  a  little  oil  and 
then  syringe  the  ear  with  warm  water,  and 
out  they  come. 

After  this,  Edward's  father  took  Cuvier's 
Animal  Kingdom,  abridged,  and  taught  him 
more  about  insects,  and  also  gave  liim  the 
volumes  of  Harper*s  Family  and  School 
Library  on  Insects  to  read.  My  young 
readers  will  find  a  great  many  interesting 
stories  and  pictures  in  the  books  last  named ; 
and  older  persons  may  get  information  in  a 
short  compass  in  the  first. 

FORBIGX  L.ANGUAG£S. 

French  Bztract* 

moLmwE  d'btres  vivans  dans  les  forbts 

PU  BBESIL. 

Le  naturaliste  qui  arrive  ici  pour  la  pre- 
miere fois,  ne  sait  pas  ce  qu'il  doit  le  plus 
admirer,  des  formes,  des  opuleurs,  oa  des  cHs 
ii  divers  des  animaax.  fSccept^  k  midi,  lors- 
que  toutes  les  creatures  de  la  zone  torride 
cherchent  I'ombre  ei  le  repo8,  et  qu'un  si- 
lence solennel  se  r^pand  sur  toute  la  nature 
qu'iUaminent  les  rayons  d*un  soleii  ^blouie* 
•ant,  chaque  heure  du  jour  met  en  mouve- 
ment  une  race  diff§rente  d'animaux. 

Le  matin  est  annonce  par  les  glapissemens 
des  sinffes,  par  les  sons  aigus  que  formeut  les 
crapauQs  et  les  grenouilles,  et  par  le  raniage 
monotone  des^cigales.  Lorsque  le  soleii  a 
dissip^  Jes  vapeurs  ^ui  le  precedaient,  tous 
les  aoimaox  se  felicitent  k  la  fois  de  la  re- 
naissance da  jour.  Les  guepes  quittent  leurs 
longs  nids  suspendas  aux  branches  des  arbre& 
Les  fonrmis  scNrteDt  des  habitations  sigulieres 
qu'elles  se  sont  constmites,  et  s'avancent  sur 
les  sentiers  qu*elles  ont  elies-memes  traces 
poar  leur  usage.  De  charmants  papillons» 
doDt  les  eooiears  sont  anssi  6clatantes  que 
celles  de  Tarc-en-ciel,  tantot  isoles  et  tantdt 
r6anis,  voltigent  de  fleur  en  fleur,  ou  vont 
ehereher  leur  noartture  sur  les  routes  et^sur 
les  bords  sablonneux  des  ruisseaux.  Des  my- 
riades  d'escarbots  bourdonnent  dans  I'air  on 
6ciacellent  comme  des  diamans  par  mi  les  fleuit 
et  sur  la  verdure. 

Dans  le  m^me  temps,  d'agiles  lezards,  r^ 
marqnables  par  leur  forme  et  la  vivacit^  de 
leurs  couleurs,  sorient  de  dessous  le  gazon  et 
de  trous  creus^  dans  le  sol.  Des  serpens  ven- 
imeux  d'une  couleur  sombre,  d'autres  reptiles 


inofTensiis,  plus  brilkns  que  l*^mait  des  fleurs, 
se  glissent  sur  la  tige  des  arbres,  et  guettent* 
en  s'^panooissent  au  soleii,  les  insectes  et  let 
oisea  ux.^^Humboldt* 


■!■•■■« 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


DiscoVfiRiBs  AT  RoMs.^Some  peas- 
ants, who  were  seeking  for  chickory  in  the 
country  near  Rome,  discovered  in  a  field 
which  makes  part  of  the  domain  of  the 
Prince  Borghese,  a  numerous  collection  of 
antique  figures  in  clay  representing  difter^ 
ent  parts  of  the  human  body,  such  as  heads, 
eyes,  ears,  arms,  hands,  feet,  &c.,  and  of  do- 
mestic animals,  such  as  horses,  oxen,  sheep, 
pigs,  )kA.  The  peasants  immediately  began 
to  fill  the  bags  which  they  had  with  them, 
but  at  the  same  moment  the  guardians  of  the 
domain  arrived  and  attempted  to  seize  what 
the  peasants  had  taken.  An  obstinate  con- 
test ensued,  at  the  end  of  which  the  peasants 
succeeded  in  making  their  escape  with  a 
part  of  their  booty,  which,  however,  was  so 
considerable,  that  the  shelves  of  many  of  the 
antiquity  shops  of  Rome  were  filled  with 
them  the  next  morning. 

The  archeologists  who  have  examined 
the  figures  in  question,  agree  in  thinking 
that  these  are  the  ex  voto  from  the  baths  of 
the  ancient  city  of  Gabii,  which  were  situa- 
ted near  the  place  where  these  things  were 
found,  and  the  waters  of  which  had  the  repu- 
tation of  healing  many  of  the  diseases  of 
men  as  well  as  animals.  These  articles 
have  only  a  historical  value.  In  view  of 
art  they  are  of  no  interest,  for  the  execution 
of  them  is  rude,  and  those  of  the  same  kind 
appear  as  if  cast  in  the  same  mould.  It 
Would  appear  then  that  if  the  origin  of  these 
figures  as  we  have  given  it  is  correct,  there 
must  have  been  at  Rome  manu&ctories  of 
the  ex  voto,  where  they  were  sold  to  the  less 
wealthy  part  of  the  people  at  a  low  price, 
f^rince  Borghese  has  given  dire<stions  to 
have  researches  carried  on  over  the  whole 
field  where  these  discoveries  have  been  made, 
to  ascertain  if  other  antiquities  can  be  dis- 
covered there. — JEng.  paper. 

A  method  is  said  to  have  been  recentlj 
discovered  in  England,  whereby  wood  can 
be  rendered  as  hard  and  durable  as  iron 
or  stone;  and  it  is  further  asserted  that 
the  wooden  rails,  thus  prepared,  have  been 
.successfully  substituted  for  the  iron  rails  in 
common  use. — The  cost  of  heavy  iron  rails, 
of  the  most  approved  kind,  is  said  to  be  in 
England  not  far  from  $7000  per  mile ; — 
rails  made  by  the  new  method  it  is  stated 
ean  be  laid  down  for  $400  per  mile.  > 
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The  annual  report  of  the  Patent  office, 
for  the  last  year,  makes  mention  of  the  dis- 
covery as  one  likely  to  be  of  vast  impor- 
tance to  this  country.  The  wooden  rails 
have  been  used  on  the  Dover  railroad,  and 
others  laid  down  at  Vauxhall,  for  experi- 
ment, have  endured  a  year's  travel,  without 
any  perceptible  injury.  The  process  of 
preparing  the  timber  is  simply  this : 

The  pieces,  after  having  been  fitted  by#he 
carpenter  and  joiner  for  their  places,  are  in- 
troduced into  an  immense  iron  cylinder, 
which  is  then  exhausted  by  an  air  pump. 
A  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  iron  is  then 
injected,  which  immediately  enters  into  the 
exhausted  pores  of  the  wood.  The  wood  is 
then  withdrawn,  and  placed  again  in  a  simi- 
lar Tacuum,  in  a  solution  of  muriate  of  lime, 
which  coming  in  contact  with  the  sulphate 
of  iron  within  the  wood,  decomposes  it,  and 
forms  an  insoluble  sulphate  of  lime,  gypsum, 
within  the  wood ;  and  the  muriate  of  iron, 
the  other  new  compound  goes  about  its  busi- 
ness. So  the  wood  becomes  thoroughly  im- 
pregnated whh  stone  as  hard  as  a  rock,  and 
yet  it  is  as  tough  as  it  was  before." — Select. 

FOREIGir. 

It  has  been  determined  that  Her  Majesty, 
Queen  Victoria,  shall  not  visit  Ireland. 

Ireland. —  The  effect  of  the  Maynooth 
Grant  is  likely  to  produce  a  division  among 
the  Irish  Repealers. 

SwiTzEBL4ND. — It  is  thought,  by  some  of 
the  Paris  writers,  that  there  can  be  no  recon- 
ciliation short  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits. 
In  choosing  members  of  the  Diet,  the  respec- 
tive positions  of  the  two  parties  in  the  Diet 
continue  unchanged. 

The  German  troops  which  lined  the  Ehe* 
nish  frontier  and  the  Voralber^  still  formed, 
to  the  north  and  east  of  the  Swiss  territory,  a 
cordon  of  about  sixty  leaeues  in  extent,  the 
principal  points  of  whicn  were  Loerrach, 
Constance,  Lindau,  and  Bregentz.  The  Gov- 
ernment of  Berne  had  superseded,  in  his  post 
of  Professor  of  Law,  M.  Wilhelm  Snell,  the 
soul  of  the  ultra  Radical  party.  Soeli  was 
formerly  a  Professor  at  Basle,  and  became  the 
chief  promoter  of  the  revolution  which  ended 
in  the  separation  of  the  city  from  the  coun- 
try. He  was  subsequently  called  to  Berne, 
where,  as  Professor  of  the  University,  he  pro- 
pagated the  most  demagogical  doctrines,  and 
mainly  contributed  to  organize  the  late  inva- 
sion of  Lucerne  by  the  free  corps. 

Luceroe  had  suffered  all  the  prisoners  made 
by  its  troops  to  depart,  under  the  stipulation 
for  ransom. 

Fbakce. — The  exciting  topic  of  the  Jesuits* 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  It  originated  with  M.  Thiers,  who 
described  the  vicissitudes  the  order  of  Jesuits 
had  experienced  since  its  foundation ;  the  mo- 
tives of  its  coademnation  in  France  in  the 


ISth  century,  and  those  which  had  indoced 

the  Pope  to  pronounce  the  dissolution  of  the 
community.  M.  Thiers,  in  concluding,  called 
on  the  Caoinet  to  execute  the  laws,  and  dis- 
solve a  religious  con^^regation  which  was  the 
sole  cause  of  the  divisions  that  had  lately 
manifested  themselves  in  the  Catholic  com- 
munity. 

M.  Dupin  made  a  strong  speech  against 
the  Jesuits. 

M.  Eerryer  demanded  the  rights  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  their  full  plenitude,  and 
he  did  so  in  the  name  of  the  law. 

M.  Hebert,  Attorney  General,  delivered  a 
vehement  phillippic  against  the  Jesuits,  who 
had  fur  three  hundred  years  been  at  war  with 
all  institutions  and  with  all  sects. 

Italy. — The  publication  of  the  Iialiaa 
translation  of  Bancroft's  History  of  the  United 
States  has  been  formally  refused,  notwith- 
standing the  efforts  of  the  American  Minister, 
by  both  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  censors 
of  Turin.  i 

HuNGERFOKD  BamoE. — One  of  the  now  nine 
days'  wonders,  among  the  citizens  of  London, 
is,  the  new  iron  suspension  bridge  which  con- 
nects the  Middlesex  and  Surrey  sides  of  the 
British  metropolis,  and  which  is  just  opened. 
In  one  day  40,000  persons  crossed  over  it, 
it,  paying  the  toll  of  one  penny  each. 

In  the  23  cantons  of  Switzerland  there  are 
1,278,100  Protestants,  865,400  Catholics,  €1 
monasteries,  and  53  nunneries. 

Douglas  Jenrold  is  the  writer  of  Mrs.  Can- 
dle's famed  "  Curtain  Lectures"  in  Punch. 

The  Iowa  Indiapp  lately  exhibited  in  Lon- 
don, are  exciting  immense  curiosity  in  th« 
higher  classes  of  society  in  Paris. 

The  Jamaica  (W.  L)  papers  report,  on  the 
authority  of  travellers  by  the  Panama  route 
from  South  America,  that  a  fearful  avalanche 
of  snow  from  the  great  central  Cordillera  of 
the  Andes,  last  summer,  [our  winter,]  had 
been  destructive  on  both  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  sides  of  the  mountains.  It  is  supposed 
that  twelve  hundred  lives  were  lost ! 

The  Quebec  Fire. — The  fire  ia  Quebec  on 
the  29th  ult.  was  of  the  most  disastrous  cha- 
racter. Not  less  than  10,000  people  suffered 
by  it,  the  most  of  whom  were  poor.  The 
houses  destroyed  and  injured  were  about 
1800.  Twelve  bodies  had  been  dug  from  the 
ruins  on  the  30tb,  and  many  persons  were 
missing*  Two  Methodist  churches  were  de- 
stroyed, and  the  Palace,  which  was  the  resi« 
dence  of  the  Intendants,  in  which  were  many 
sick  persons,  taken  there  for  safety,  who  per* 
isked  in  the  flames  !  The  loss  of  property  is 
•  immense,  and  the  insurance  not  more  than 
$125,000.  The  merchants  of  Quebec,  who 
were  not  among  the  sufferers,  subscribed 
£7,600  on  the  30th.  There  were  JEl.500  sent 
from  Montreal  the  same  day.  The  Governor 
General  bad  also  ordered  j£2000  to  be  paid 
over.  The  distress  caused  by  this  fire  is  al- 
most unprecedented. 
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The  fi^wing  note  we  receiTed  from  a 

friend  of  Signor  Muzzi ! 

N.  York,  June,  C,  1845. 
To  the  Ediioi'  of  the  Am,  Penny  Magazine : 

Availing  myself  of  your  kiodnessi  I  beg  to 
inform  you  tnat  the  mtention  of  my  friend 
Mr.  Muzzi,  is  to  consiruct  a  large  machine, 
capable  of  carrying  a  certain  weight,  and 
making  long  journeys.  The  cost  of  such  a 
machine  would  be  about  $14,000 ;  but,  if  he 
can  not  obtain  that  amouunt,  he  does  not  ob- 
ject to  make  a  smaller  machine,  to  ascend  in 
oimaelf,  and  thus  give  an  indubitable  solution 
of  the  long  sought  problem.  This  machine 
can  be  made  for  between  4  and  5000  dollars. 

A  speculator  would  uot  be  exposed  to  any 
risk,  as  the  mere  exhibition  of  such  a  novel 
machine,  and  one  or  two  ascensions,  would 
amply  repay  the  expenses ;  and  the  inventor 
could  then  be  enabled  to  make  a  large  one, 
adapted  to  general  purposes. 

It  is  proper  to  add,  that  Sig.  Muzzi,  in  or- 
der to  make  long  journies,  intends  using  rari- 
fied  air ;  obtain^  by  a  rapid  process  from  a 
certain  powerful  fuel  invented  by  himself,  the 
cost  of  which  is  comparatively  trifling;  and 
that  he  will  give  ail  particulars  to  the  person 
or  persons  furnishing  the  capital. 

Suez  Railroad. — A  new  and  remarkable 
project  for  a  Railroad  across  the  isthmus  of 
i^ez,  has  been  submitted  to  the  East  India 
Company,  by  Sir  William  Comwallis  Harris, 
Major  of  Engineers  in  the  Bombay  Establish- 
ment. He  proposes  that  instead  of  a  canal, 
which  has  been  so  strenuously  urged  by  the 
French,  a  railroad  should  be  constructed,  up- 
on which  narrow  steam  vessels  of  about  800 
tons  burden,  suited  for  freight  be  transported 
upon  tracks  by  engines  of  adequate  power. 

The  line,  he  says,  has  been  found  to  pre- 
sent great  facilities  for  the  construction  of  a 
railroad.  The  terminus,  he  thinks,  should  be 
the  Nile  near  Cairo,  from  wluch  the  entire 
distance  to  Suez  is  84  miles. 

The  German  Catholics  at  Neustadt,  on  the 
Haardt,  are  said  to  have  resolved,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  late  ordinance  of  the  commis- 
sioners of  Neustadt,  to  go  over  to  the  Protes- 
tant church. 


♦ 


The  Paris  papers  state  that  M.  Guizot  is 
much  better.  His  friends  say  that  he  will  be 
able  probably  to  resume  his  office  in  a  fort- 
night. 

Seceiptfl* 

To  preserve  strawberries,  raspberries  and 
other  kinds  of  sweet  fruits — ^a  new  way  re- 
commended by  some  ladies  who  have  tried  it : 

Put  a  pound  of  fine  white  suear  to  a  pound 
of  fruit,  mix  them  genily,  and  let  them  stand 
till  all  the  sugar  is  dissolved.  Then  put 
thera  into  jars,  without  heating  or  any  other 

{process,  cork  and  cover  tight,  and  keep  cool, 
f  to  be  used  in  small  quantities,  the  jars 
should  be  small,  to  avoid  long  exposure  to  the 
air  after  opening. 
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New  Publications,  eut  or  soon  to  appear. 

Letters  from  Italy,  by  J.  T.  Headley. 

Journal  of  a  Cruizer  on  the  West  Coast  of 
Africa. 

R.  W.  Griswold's  second  edition  o[  the 
Poets  and  Poetry  of  America. 

The  Ecloffues  and  Georgics  of  Virgil,  by 
Charles  Anthon. 

Xenophon's  Anabasis,  by  the  same. 

Life  of  Rev.  Dr.  Proudfit,  by  Dr.  Forsyth. 

New  English  and  Greek  Lexicon,  including 
Liddell  &  iScott's  enlarged  translation  of  Pas- 
sow's  Greek  and  German  Lexicon,  by  Drisler. 

New  edition  of  McEenzie's  Paul  Jones. 

Plato  against  the  Atheists,  bv  Prof.  Lewis. 

Domestic  Ecoomy,  by  Miss  fieecher. 

"  Duty  of  American  w  omen,"  and  «*  Ame- 
rican Housekeeper's  Receipt  Book,'*  by  the 
same. 

In  Philadelphia,  vol.  1  of  Fennimore  Coop- 
er's Amferican  Naval  Biography. 

Longfellow's  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe, 
1  vol.  royal  8vo. 

A  supplementary  Memoranda  of  a  Rea- 
dence  at  the  Court  of  St.  James,  from  1619 
to  1823,  by  Richard  Rush. 

The  War  of  1812,  by  Charles  Jared  Inger- 

flOll. 

Graham's  Colonial  History,  with  notes  by 
Quincy,  Sparks  &  Prescott. 
Farnham's  History  of  Oregon,  2d  edition. 
Greenhow's  Hist,  of  Oregon,  California,  &c 

Republications  In  New  York. 

Forster's  Celebrated  Statesmen  of  the  Eng- 
lish Commonwealth.  Edited  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Chowles. 

Hallam's  Constitutional  History  of  £d^ 
land. 

Travels  of  Marco  Polo,  with  notes  by  Hugh 
Murray. 

Thomas  Dick'^  Practical  Astronomy. 

A  new  Anatomical  Atlas,  from  the  Freaefak 
Dr.  Gait  on  Insanity. 

Mrs.  Landon's  Lady's  Country  Companion, 
and  Farming  for  Ladies. 
Stephens's  Book  of  the  Farm. 

In  Fhlladelplila. 

Gray's  Elegy,  with  33  engravings  by  first 
English  artists. 

Indications  of  the  Creator,  by  Whewell. 

Essay  on  the  Principle  of  Morality,  &c 
by  Jonathan  Dymond. 

Third  and  enlarged  edition  of  the  Journal 
and  Letters  of  the  late  Samuel  Curwen,  with 
documents  and  notices  of  ther  nrominent  loy- 
alists—the additions  relating  cniefly  to  those 
of  the  Southern  States :  by  George  Atkinson 
•Ward. 

The  previous  editions  have  given  this  work 
and  its  compiler  a  high  and  deserved  charac- 
ter. We  intend  to  insert  some  interesting 
extracts  in  a  future  uumber. 
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0«r  Vsther* 

Bf  L,  IL  iSigoumtff. 

Our  Father  !  At  that  hallowed  name 
The  mists  of  hurled  years  divide, 

Lifers  morning  star  returns  the  flame. 
And  memory's  portal  opens  wide* 

We  see  the  hrook,  whose  hroidered  edge 
The  water«cress  and  violet  lined : 

The  old  gray  rocks,  whose  towering  ledge 
Was  with  a  thousand  legends  twined 

Our  Father  !    He  our  tottering  felt 
Forth  in  our  infant  wonder  led, 

Amid  the  nested  warhlers  sweet, 
Or  'neath  the  empurpled  mountain's  head : 

The  wisdom  high,  or  goodness  meek, 
From  stream,  or  flower,  or  stone  could 
hring, 

And  make  the  falling  acora  speak 
.Some  message  from  Creation's  King. 

The  fireside  fflows  !— and  o'er  the  wall 

Fantastic  shadows  lightly  flit, 
While»  loving  and  heloved  by  all, 

In  childho^  on  his  knee  we  &it. 

Hand  clasped  in  hand,  and  hrow  to  brow. 
We  list  of  ancient  days  the  lore. 

Or  feel  the  kindling  spirit  bow 
Before  the  mighty  chiefs  of  yore. 

She  too  was  near,  without  whose  smiles 
Each  hearifeh  joy  was  incomplete  : 

The  mother  dear,  who  breathed  the  while 
The  hymn  that  made  our  sleep  so  sweet. 

Our  Father !    At  that  image  wake 
The  power  that  curb'd  the  wayward  will, 

The  love  that  sought  the  sway  to  break 
Of  outward  foe  and  inward  ill ; 

The  blushing  fault  that  shrunk  away 
Before  those  features  fixed  and  grave. 

The  approving  glance,  whose  sunny  ray 
New  life  to  every  virtue  gave. 

Our  father]  Change  o'erspreads  the  scene ! 

The  faltering  form  some  prop  doth  seek. 
For  palsying  years  have  stolen  between. 

And  deeply  furrowed  brow  and  cheek. 

The  watcher's  lamp  at  midnight  streams, 
And  soon  a  sad,  funereal  thrung, 

Beneath  the  summer's  lingering  beams, 
ToLihe  green  church-yard  pass  along. 

There,  side  by  side,  in  beds  of  dust 
Which  buddins^  wreath  of  spring  adorn, 

The  guardians  ofour  earliest  Uimi 
Await  the  rcsurreciion-raora. 

And  there,  while  tenderest  memories  swell, 
And  high  the  filial  sorrows  rise, 

The  spirit  from  its  inmost  cell 
Invokes  a  Father  in  the  skies : 


He,  who  supreme  o'er  Nature's  laws 
Unchanging  holds  his  throne  on  high. 

And  nearer  to  His  children  draws 
When  earthly  kindred  droop  and  die. 

Columbian  Magi 


**  Thej^  that  seek  me  early  shall  And  nc.^ 
F^rom  the  LoweU  Offering. 

Cast  aside  those  p^ems  which  shine 
On  thy  snow-white  neck  and  brow» 
Take  the  pearl'  of  greatest  price. 
For  thy  guide  and  portion  now. 

Thou  hast  tried  the  world,  and  foond 
Vanity  engraven  there ; 
Death  has  crushed  thy  fiiirest  hopes. 
And  deceit  has  laid  its  snare. 

Thou  hast  tried  the  friends  of  earth. 
And  hast  found  them  faithless  too ; 
Turn  then  to  the  Friend  above. 
Who  is  ever  just  and  true. 

When  affliction's  stormy'  hour 
Comes  to  break  the  bruised  reed. 
He  will  show  His  glorious  power. 
He  will  prove  a  friend  indcMMl. 

Casting  all  thy  care  on  Him, 
He  will  care  for  thee  and  thine; 
Then,  in  brighter  worlds  above. 
Thou  with  Him  shalt  ever  shine. 

There  to  tune  the  song  of  praise 
Through  unceasing  years  of  time  ; 
Holier  pleasures  be  enjoyed, 
Purer  happiness  be  thme. 

Brighter  gems  shall  deck  thee  then 
Than  India's  wealth  has  ever  told  ; 
Thy  hand  shall  strike  a  heavenlv  lyre. 
Thy  brow  shall  wear  a  crown  oi  gold. 

^         Meuliice. 

The  Gazette  Municipale  of  Paris  gives  a  list 
of  32  nunneries  in  that  city,  with  2^0  nuns. 
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f;^We  particularly  request  the  public  to  remember 
that  iio  person  is  authorised  to  receive  money  in  ad* 
Vance  for  this  paper,  except  the  Editor  or  Publishem 
and  an  Agent  in  Ohio  and  the  five  south-western  coun- 
ties of  Pennsylvania,  who  will  show  an  attested  cer- 
tificate, signed  bythe  Editor. 
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BETHLEHEM 


Tbb  roUowing  de«cnplion  of  a  visit  to  ihia 
■mall  but  aDcieni  and  mteieatiDg  town  we 
copy  from  Mt  Jones  s  ezcuraiODS 

On  the  morning  or  the  18th  we  staned  for 
Belhlehem.whkhlieBai  the  distance  of  ibout 
five  miles  from  Jerusalem  on  the  sonlh. 
LeaTJng  by  ihe  Jalla  gate,  and  cTossing:  by 
difficult  paths  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  we  had 
then  before  us  an  elevated  plain,  bordered 
enstwardly  by  the  valley  of  Jehosbaphat, 
•bout  two  miles  wide,  and  eilending  three 
miles  lowaid  the  south,  in  which  direction  it 
hBS  B  sliffhi  nseent.  At  ihe  distance  of  about 
two  miles  from  the  ciiy,  we  came  to  a  well, 
called  "the  well  of  ihe  kings,"  or,  "the  well 
of  the  star,"  from  a  tradition  that  when  the 
wise  men  had  left  .Ferusolem  for  Bethlehem, 
and  had  reached  this  place,  the  star  (Matt. 
Ji.  9)  appeared  again,  and  led  them  on  to  the 
couch  of  the  infant  Messiah.  At  ihe  extremi- 
ty of  this  plain,  and  on  a  height  commanding 
a  view  both  of  Jerusali'm  and  Bcihleheni,  is 
the  Ureek  monastery  of  Elijah,  where  is  one 
l  of  the  iacred  places  of  rle  country. 
>  I  speak  of  Ihe  placu  from  the  authority  of 
I  others,  for  I  felt  no  dispn^ition  at  the  time  to 


trouble  myself  with  matters  of  this  nature. 
Indeed  i(  requires  a  constant  effort  in  iraveW 
lers  among  these  place  to  keep  the  mind  free 

from  disgust   and  from  the  baneful  effects  of  ' 

the  errors,  that,  like  leeches,  have  fastened  ' 
themselves  to  the  truth,  coveringjind  deform- 
ing it,  and  eibeusting  its  power,  while  they 
themselvea  live  on  ile  tkding  strength. 

The  monasleij  is  surrounded   by  a  strcaig  ' 

wall,  and  looks  at  if  it  might   he  a  place  ', 

adapted  as  much  for  defence  as  for  devotion.  . 

Bethlehem  here  came  into  full  view,  though  ' 

more  than  two  miles  distant;  the  country  b^  [ 

Iween  it  and  us,  although  broken,  being  ra-  i 

ther  low,  and  (he  town  itself  being  situated  [ 

on  an  eminence  of  steep  ascent.    On  the  way,  , 

we  left,  al  a  short  distance  on  our  right  hand,  ' 

a  small  square  edilice  surmounted  by  a  dome,  | 

evidently  a  modern  slructure,  but  called  the  i 

tomb  of  Rachel,  and  regarded  by  Moslems,  as  ' 

well  as  by  the  Christian  sects  here,  with  high  | 

fespect.     Further  on   1o  our  left,  and  below  i 

the  town  of  Bethlehem,  was  a  smalt  valley,  \ 

covered    even    at   this  hot  season  with  a  re-  i 

freshing  verdute;  and    here  they  inform  ua  ' 

the  shepherds  were  watching  ibeir  flocks  by  [ 

night,  when  the  angel  appeared  to  announce  < 
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glad  tiding  of  great  joy,  the  birth  of  "  a  Sa^ 
Yioar,  which  is  Christ  the  Lord."  Near  this 
is  also  a  well,  said  to  be  the  one  from  which 
David's  three  **  mighty  men'*  procured  him 
water  at  the  risk  of  their  lives.  Passing  these 
spots,  we  soon  aAer  arrived  at  the  outskirts 
of  Bethlehem ;  and  as  our  large  cavalcade 
wound  up  the  steep  ascent,  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  the  place  came  crowding  along  the 
way,  hanging  over  the  rude  walls,  and  filling 
every  door  and  window.  They  are  all  Chris- 
tians in  name,  though  they  bear  an  indiffer- 
ent character ;  and,  what  in  these  countries 
strikes  one  with  surprise,  the  women  appear- 
ed with  their  faces  exposed,  and  frequently 
very  jfood  looking  faces  thejr  were.  The 
town  IS  situated  oiv^a  piece  of  isolated  table 
land,  of  sudden  elevation  on  every  side.  On 
the  east  this  runs  out  into  a  narrow  tongue, 
and  at  the  extremity  of  this  projection,  200 
yards  distant  from  the  village,  are  the  mon- 
astery and  church  of  the  Franciscans,  cover- 
ing the  spot  where  the  Messiah  was  bom. 

The  recent  earthquake  had  rent  the  mas- 
sive walls  of  these  edifices,  but  not  so  as  to 
endanger  them,  and  we  met  with  a  ready  and 
hospitable  reception  beneath  the  roof.  The 
door  of  entrance  is  low  and  strong,  and  everv 
where  in  this  country  is  the  traveller  remind- 
ed of  the  insecurity  of  life  and  property  ;  and, 
unless  people  would  live  there  with  a  mar- 
tyr's spirit,  of  the  necessity  of  being  constant- 
ly pre][)ared  for  defence. 

Having  entered  the  building,  we  were  car- 
ried along  some  winding  passages,  and  found 
ourselves  presently  in  a  church  that  had  once 
been  splendid,  but  which  is  now  in  a  dilapi- 
dated state,  owing  partly  to  the  effects  of 
time,  and  partly  to  the  spoliations  of  the 
Turks.  It  has  four  rows  of  columns,  ten  in 
each  row,  and  still  imposing  objects,  the 
effect  of  which  is  heightened  by  gilding  and 
paintings  on  the  wall ;  but  the  colors  are  dim, 
and  the  pavement  is  torn  up,  and  the  place 
has  a  melancholy  grandeur  that  chills  and  op- 
presses the  feelings. 

They  took  us  from  this,  after  a  short  period 
for  resting,  into  some  side  passages,  and  we 
soon  found  ourselves  descending  into  the  Cave 
of  the  Nativity.  It  is  reached  at  one  end  by 
a  tortuous  underground  passage,  but  on  the 
other  by  a  flight  of  steps  that  brings  us  at 
once  to  the  spot.  We  were  introduced  by 
the  former  of  these,  and  after  winding  along 
for  a  distance  of  about  fifty  feet,  we  turned 
short  to  the  left,  and  a  flood  of  light  bursting 
suddenly  upon  us,  we  knew  that  we  were  in 
the  Chapel  or  Cave  of  the  Nativity.  The 
main  body  of  this  subterranean  apartment  is 
about  thirty-five  feet  long  by  twelve  in  width, 
with  a  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  hut  it  is 
irregular  m  shape.  On  either  side,  as  we 
advanced,  were  oenches  or  seats  for  those 
who  may  choose  to  come  here  for  meditation. 
Having  proceeded  about  twenty  feet,  we  came 
to  a  small  apartment  on  our  riaht,  about  ten 
feet  square,  the  floor  of  which  is  lower  by 
eighteen  inches  than  the  remainder  of  the 
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cave ;  it  is  open  in  front,  where  are  two  pil- 
lars to  support  the  roof.  On  the  three  remain- 
ing sides  are  shallow  recesses— one  of  which, 
they  inform  us,  is  the  manger  in  which  the 
infant  Messiah  was  laid ;  in  the  recess  oppo- 
site the  Magi  sat,  and  in  the  third  they  de- 
posited the  gifts  of  **  gold,  frankincense,  and 
myrrh."  The  rock  over  this  apartment  is 
bare,  and  visitors  are  allowed  to  break  o^ 
small  fragments ;  the  other  portions  of  the 
cave  are  all  lined  with  precious  marbles. 
Just  beyond  this  spot  the  cave  branches  to 
the  right  and  left,  a  broad  flight  of  steps,  on 
either  hand,  leading,  at  the  distance  of^  about 
twenty  feet,  to  the  surface  of  the  ground ;  at 
the  angle  formed  by  this  branching  is  another 
recess,  about  three  feet  deep  and  six  in  length. 
It  is  occupied  by  an' altar,  over  wich  is  a 
handsome  painting  of  the  Adoration;  the 
altar  is  in  form  of  a  table,  and  beneath  it,  at 
the  centre  of  a  star  formed  of  marble  mosaic 
work,  is  a  silver  plate  inscribed  : 

Hlc  de  Virglue  Maria  Jesos  Cbrlstiu 

Nat  us  est. 

Here  Jesus  Christ  was  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 

1  suppose  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt 
that  this  is  actually  the  cave  of  the  Nativity. 
Hadrian,  in  derision  of  the  Christians,  placed 
here  a  statue  of  Adonis;  and  Helena,  not 
lon^  after,  erected  the  church,  the  remains  of 
which  we  have  just  been  examining.  Je- 
rome speaks  of  the  place  as  undisputed  in  his 
day ;  and,  as  he  resided  here  awhile,  we 
must  suppose  him  well  acquainted  with  the 
subject. 

It  is  sad,  when  we  enter  a  place  of  such 
powerful  interest,  to  be  met  at  the  very 
threshold  with  things  that  we  cannot  be- 
lieve ;  and  instead  of  being  left  to  indulge  in 
salutary  reflections,  to  be  compelled  to  com- 
mence separating  truth  from  error,  and  fixing 
their  boundaries,  or  else  to  feel  the  repulsive 
and  chilling  effect  of  scepticism  settling  upon 
the  whole.  The  great  error  of  the  Romish 
and  Greek  churches  here  has  been  in  endea- 
voring to  fix  upon  a  locality  for  every  event 
noticed  in  Scripture ;  and  even  the  parables 
of  our  Saviour  have  not  been  suffered  to  es- 
cape from  this  spirit  of  blind  and  injudicious 
zeal.  They  point  out  upon  the  Mount  of  Ol- 
ives certain  spots:  as  those  where  the  Sa- 
viour taught  the  Lord's  Prayer,  where  the 
Apostles  composed  the  creed,  where  Christ 
wept  over  Jerusalem,  where  he  preached  the 
Judgment,  &c. ;  and  on  Mount  Zion,  where 
the  last  supper  was  held,  where  Peter  retired 
to  weep,  where  Isaiah  was  sawn  in  two,  and 
a  great  variety  uf  other  places  with  whieh  it 
is  not  necessary  to  fatigue  the  reader. 

On  our  return  to  the  convent,  we  found  an 
excellent  dinner  in  a  state  of  preparation  by 
the  monks,  who  indeed,  during  the  whole  of 
our  visit,  treated  us  with  great  hospitality 
and  attention ;  on  leaving  it,  we,  in  return, 
made  them  a  present  of  some  gold  coin,  which, 
as  was  perfectly  proper,  they  accepted.  Du- 
ring the  recent  troubles  in  the  country,  ihe 
surong  wails  of  their  monastery  had  aflbrded 
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plrot«eHoQ  to  the  persons  and  property  of  roa* 
ny  of  the  inhabiiauu  of  Bethlehem ;  and  we 
found  sereral  of  the  chamhers  and  passages 
still  filled  with  furniture  and  bags  of  grain. 
While  dinner  was  in  preparation,  the  natives 
of  the  town  crowded  in  with  a  great  variety 
of  articles  which   they  are  in  the  habit  of 
making  for  pilgrims:  crosses,  inkstands,  boxes 
o£  mother  of  pearl,  huffe  clasps  for  girdles 
made  of  a  complete  shell  with  figures  cut  in 
relief,  and  beads  of  the  same  material,  and  of 
a   substance    called   Mecca-stone,  which  is 
sometimes  colored   red  or  black.    Most  of 
these  objects  were  rude  enough,  but  some  of 
the  figures  in  relief  were  conceived  and  exe- 
cuted in  a  manner  that  would  not  have  dis- 
graced an  Italian  artist.    The  pilgrims  place 
these  things  first  in  the  Cave  of  the  Nativity, 
and  then  carry  them  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
where,  being  deposited  (m  the  tomb,  prayers 
are  said  over  them,  which  are  supposed  to 
give  them  a  supernatural  power  over  evil 
spirits,  so  far  as  to  protect  the  persons  and  pro- 
perty of  the  possessors.  Heathenish  delusion ! 
While  most  of  us  were  laying  in  large 
stores  of  their  bead  and  pearl  manufactures, 
some  of  our  younger  companions  were  sub- 
mitting to  the  painftil  process  of  having  fig- 
ures, nrom  Scriptural  subjects,  pricked  and 
stained  in  the  arm  with  blue  or  back  pigment, 
a  species  of  tattooing,  at  which,  it  seems,  the 
Bethlehemites  are  expert,  and  to  which  pil- 
grims very  often  submit.    It  is  not  oAen  that 
they  have  such  a  market  for  their  commodi- 
ties, and  I  believe  our  visit  to  Bethlehem  will 
long  be  remembered ;  to  us  it  was  certainly 
a  very  interesting  epoch. 

History  of  the  Gazette  de  France— the  first- 
French  Ifewspaper* 

CompiUdJrom  the  Mugctzin  Pittartiftte,  for  tka 
Am.  Pen.  Magazine, 

When  this  newspaper  was  commenced,  in 
1631,  a  satyrical  and  allegorical  picture  was 
painted,  which  is  still  preserved,  and  repre- 
sents a  female  figure  seated  on  a  throne,  sur- 
rounded by  about  a  dozen  persons.  She  re- 
presented the  Gazette,  and  they  came  offer- 
ing their  services,  or  proclaiming  their  own 
merits.  Among  them  was  Falsehood,  who 
declared,  in  an  accompanying  verse  of  poetry, 
that  he  was  to  supply  the  publisher  with 
much  of  his  materials,  and  claimed  the  name 
of  his  Secretary.  Truth  appears  wearing  a 
mask ;  and  Renaudot,  the  founder  of  the  pa- 
per and  the  father  of  the  French  press,  pro- 
claims an  extensive  empire  over  the  minds 
of  men.  A  crier,  whose  business  it  was  to 
sell  the  papers,  asks  for  plasters  to  hasten  the 
growth  of  cancers  in  the  brains  of  the  people, 
which  produce  a  love  for  the  false  and  mar- 
vellous, on  which  his  living  was  to  depend: 


"Monsieur  Vhisloneo,  iloiuie  moi  des  emplabrei 
Poor  Dourrir  les  cancers  des  cerveaux  cnrieuz, 
Ges  beaux  contes  fturdes  de  noa  faux  demi-dieux, 
Doat  pour  notra  profit  lea  fooa  sent  idolatrea." 

Beside  these,  are  five  men  in  the  costumes 
of  as  many  nations,  presenting  letters  contain- 
ing news  from  their  different  countries. 

On  the  whole,  the  conceit  was  well  devis- 
ed ;  and  one  accustomed  to  read  modem 
French  newspapers,  may  be  struck  with  the 
wonderful  fulfilment  of  some  of  the  anticipap 
tions  here  expressed.  Among  other  things, 
we  may  allude  to  the  fact,  that  it  has  been 
the  practice  for  years,  with  some  of  the  Paris 
Gazettes,  to  keep  a  standing  head  of  '<  Men- 
tis du  jour,"  [lies  of  the  day,]  under  which 
they  copy  each  other's  assertions. 

A  merely  literary  periodical  paper  had  been 
published  ever  since  the  reign  of  Henry  IV. ; 
but  nothing  like  a  political  newspaper  had 
any  existence  until  the  month  of  May,  1631, 
when  the  Gazette  de  France  first  issued  from 
the  press.  The  term  had  an  origin  not  gen- 
erally known.  Grazette  was  the  name  of  a 
piece  of  Italian  monev,  which  was  the  price 
of  small  periodical  puolications  issued  before 
that  time  in  Italy  and  Spain.  ^".^i 

The  founder  of  the  Gazette  de  France  was 
Th^phraste  Renaudot,  a  native  of  Loudon, 
bom  m  1584,  who,  having  received  a  doctor's 
degree  at  Montpelier  in  1606,  and  travelled 
DQuch,  took  up  his  residence  first  in  his  na- 
tive city,  and  subsequently,  in  1612,  in  the 
French  capital.  He  was  appointed  by  Car- 
dinal Richelieu  to  some  offices,  and  in  1631 
obtained  permission  to  publish  a  Gasette,  as 
it  is  said,  in  the  following  manner.  B^inc 
Commissary  General  of  the  poor  invalids,  and 
at  the  same  time  intimate  with  the  celebrated 
astrologist  D'Hozier,  he  had  amused  himself 
and  some  of  the  poor  sick  people  under  hii 
charge  by  reading  to  them  some  of  the  nu- 
merous and  curious  letten  received  by  his 
friend  from  different  places.  Having  been 
struck  with  the  thought  that  some  of  these 
might  be  printed  with  advantage,  he  propos- 
ed it  to  Richelieu,  who  doubtless  foresaw  the 
use  a  gazette  might  be  to  him,  and  gave  his 
patronage  to  the  plan,  as  well  as  aid  to  its 
execution.  He  wrote  and  furnished  the  edi- 
tor with  such  news  as  he  wished  to  make 
public :  articles  on  treaties,  accounts  of  bat* 
ties  and  sieges,  reports  of  generals,  &c.  It 
is  even  said  that  Louis  13th  sometimes  con- 
tributed to  supply  him  with  materials. 

The  Paris  Magazin  Pittoresque,  (to  which 
we  owe  the  facts  contained  in  this  notice^  re- 
marks with  feascm,  that  while  the  perioaical 
press  of  France,  even  under  the  restrictions 
of  Richelieu,  has  preserved  much  important 
diplomatic  and  other  information  that  would 
have  been  lost  without  it,  yet  that  it  has  tinee 
produced  many  results  not  at  all  designed  or 
anticipated  by  its  first  patrons,  and  quite  hos- 
tile to  their  views. 

It  appears  from  the  publisher's  address  to 
the  king,  in  the  prospectus  of  the  Gazette 
de  France,  that  "all  the  neighboring  states" 
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of  Europe,  at  that  time,  had  weekly  papers, 
containing  a  collection  of  oews,  foreign  and 
domestic;  »o  that  France,  now  so  long  the 
chief  source  of  news  for  the  continent,  was 
then  far  behind  the  neighboring  countries. 


BBINANTHERA   COCCINEA. 

This  IB  a  piani  of  ihe  most  splendid  descrip- 
tion, when  seen  in  the  perfection  in  which  it 
ia  found  in  its  wild  state  in  Cochin  China.  It 
is  a  paraaiiical  plant,  liiing  its  roots  in  the  baiii 
of  ireea,  and  extending  itself  (o  their  highest 
branches,  often  overtopping  them,  and  cover- 
ing them  with  a  mantle  of  doweis. 

A  print  like  this  can  convey  little  idea  of 
iu  appearance,  beyond  the  mere  form  of  the 
leaves  and  petals.  The  descriptions  of  it,  by 
those  who  have  seen  it  in  its  native  wilda, 
ue  very  glowing,  and  eKcite  ibe  greatest  ad- 
miration. The  color  of  the  flowers  is  crimson 
mixed  with  orange,  and  they  are  so  very 
large  and  abundant  as  to  form  a  mass  of  sur- 
prising richness  and  brilliancy.  It  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  that  the  plant  should  be  a  &- 
Totiie  with  the  people,  and  frequently  found 
in  their  habitations,  cultivated  wiih  care,  as 
it  strives  well  under  sheher,  and  only  roituires 
to  be  set  in  a  small  jat.  hung  fit  m  the  roof, 
and  kept  wet  about  the  root,  to  send  down 
long  pendant  shoots,  which  soon  bud  and 
blossom  with  the  utmost  profusion.  When 
■tinted  in  its  supply  of  water,  or  hiug  in  air 
too  much  dried  by  artificial  heat,  however,  it 
withholds  its  flower-buds,  and  denies  us  both 


Ibeir  beauty  and  fragrance;  for  the  odor  of 
the  flowers  is  no  less  attractive  than  their 
form  and  color. 


Wouderfnl  Discovery  lu  Natural  Hlitorr. 

Our  readers  will  doubtless  remember,  nys 
the  Mobile  Advertiser,  the  sensation  produced 
in  1840  by  the  discovery  of  the  bonea  of  the 
great  Missourium  of  Missouri.  We  have  now 
to  announce  that  the  same  discoverer,  I>r. 
Albert  C.  Koch,  has  brought  to  light  the  fossil 
remains  of  a  monster  in  the  animal  creatim 
that  puts  in  the  shade  the  celebrated  "Iquan- 
odon"  of  England,  of  colossal  size,  and  the 
still  more  gigantic  Missourium.  This  last 
discovery  may  be  tet  down  to  Ibe  State  of  . 
Alabama,  and  to  a  county  adjoining  Mobile, 
namely,  Washington — being  embedded  in  & 
yellow  lime  rock  formation,  near  the  old 
Washington  court  house.  Dr.  K.  is  a  Ger- 
man by  birth  and  education,  but  has  already 
acquired  considerable  reputation  in  thiscoun' 
try  for  his  geological  researches  and  hia  er. 
dent  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  natural  sci- 
ences g-enerally.  He  gives  to  this  last  most 
remarkable  fossil  wonder  (which  he  describes 
as  •'  the  greatest  wonder  of  this  aae  of  won- 
ders,") the  name  of  "  Zeulodon  Sifliman,"  in 
compliment  to  Prof.  Silliman  of  Yale  College. 

The  description  of  this  monster  is  in  sub- 
stance  as   follows :    "  I    have   succeeded   in 
bringing  to  light  the   very  nearly  complete 
skeleton  of  a  most  colossal  and   terrible  rep- 
tile, that  may  be  justly  termed  the  king  of  the 
kbgs-of  reptiles.     Its  length  is  one  hundred 
and  four  ftet — the  sidid  purti On s  of  the  ver- 
tebra are  from  14  to  IS  inches  in  length,  and 
from  8  to  13  inches  in  diameter,  each  averag- 
ing 75  pounds  in  weight.    Its  greatly  elm- 
gated  jaws  are  armed  with  not  lets  than  forty    , 
incisor  or  culling  teeth,  four  canine  teeth  or    . 
fangs,  and  eight  molars  or  grinders.     These 
teeib  all  fit  into  each  other  when  the  jaws    \ 
are  closed,  and  it  is   clear  that  the  animal    < 
was  of  the   carnivorous  nature.     The    eyes    \ 
were  evidently  large,  end   were  proiuinenily    ' 
situated  on   tlie  forehead,  giving  the  animal    c 
the  power  of  keeping  a  constant  and  rigorous    | 
wateh  for  its  prey.     The  body  bad  members    , 
attached    resembling   paddles  or  fins,  which,    ' 
in  proputiion  to  the  tize  of  the  animal,  were    ' 
smsll,  and  were  doubtless  intended  to  propel    < 
the  body  of  this  enormous  creature  through    < 
the  waters    of   those   large   rivers  nnil  seal    , 
which   it    inhabited  or  Jrequented.     Each  of   < 
these  paddles  or  fins  is  composed  of  21  bone^, 
which   form,  in  union,  seven  freely  ariicula- 

very  peculiar    i 
IS.     They  are    ' 
ttiree  times   the  thickness  at  the  lower  tliat 
th^  are  at  the  superior  eniremity." 

The  several  parts  of  this  truly  wonderful  \ 
animal  are  not  yet  joined  together,  but  we  . 
understand  that  the  eentleman  who  has  ihero  ' 
in  his  charge  is  willing  to  arrange  and  pre-  ', 
pare  them  for  exhibiiiou,  if  there  were  i  " 
probability  that  ke  would  be  rrmunera 
for  his  labor  and  expense.   Under  the  circu 
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Glances,  we  preiume  he  will  lake  tbii  rare 
curioHity,  which  of  I'ight  belongs  lo  Alabama, 
to  some  other  place  for  its  first  exhibUion. 

Alabama  appears  lo  ahouod  wilh  these  foa- 
eil  remaiQB  of  animals  ibal  are  now  exlincU 
The  Albany  Daily  Ciuien,  of  a  recent  date, 
thus  describes  one  of  these  wonders  now  ei- 
hibiiing  in  thai  city,  which,  we  doubt  not,  is 
that  discorered  a  few  years  since,  by  the  late 
John  G.  Creagh,  Esq.  of  Clark  couaty,  in  ibia 
State. 

It  is  the  petrified  Tertehras  of  a  moostet 
called,  by  the  naturalists,  the  Zuyelucnn — a 
creature  which  must  have  been  ball  alligator 
and  half  whale.  It  was  discovered  embedded 
in  a  chalk  formation,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ala- 
bama river,  and  was  hoxed  up  and  sent  to 
Professor  Emmons,  of  this  city.  The  yerte- 
brae,  ei tending  from  a  portion  of  the  head  to 
the  lip  of  the  tail,  is  sigbly  feet  in  length  as 
i:  lies  upon  the  floor  F  The  creature  must 
have  been,  in  life,  from  ninety  to  one  hun- 
dred feet  long ! — Alabama  paper. 


Seel 


n  !a  salvi 


about  6ve  miles  below  the  juoction  of  the    I 
Ocmuleee  and  Oconee,  in   TbUibII   county,    i 
The  place   is    called    Milligan'a   Bluff  near    [ 
Hall's  Ferry.     The  circumstsnces  related  are    ' 
that  a  man  named   John  Maza,  discorered 
three  dollars,  which  had  become  exposed  by 
(he  blowing  up  of  a  tree.    He  commenced 
examining  ibe  earth  below,  and  the  coin  con- 
tinued to  appear,  until  be  had  exhumed  the 
handsome  amount  of  about  |t4S,0(M.    They 
appeared  to  have  been  deponted  in  canvass 
bags,  and  at  some  remote  period,  as  the  latMt 
date  on  the  coin  was  over  160  years  since. 

The  place  where  they  were  found  had  the 
appearance  of  an  ancient  fortilication,  such  aa 
are  common  in  many  parts  of  Georgia,  seve- 
ral of  which  may  be  seen  in  this  viciiiity. 


FOREIGN  LANGUAGES. 

Tht  Span-ith  FabU  of  Iriarle,  a  tranalalion 
of  which,  by  a  lady,  we  published  in  our 
9lh  number,  page  144. 

El  te  y  la  Salvia.     (Tea  and  Sage.) 
vinicndo  del  imperio  chino, 


Ella  le  dijor  Adoiide 

A  Enropa  voi,  comadre, 

Dondese  que  me  compran  k  huen  precio. 

Yo  (respondiu  la  saWia)  voi  &  China; 

Que  alia  con  sumo  aprecio 

Me  reciben  por  gusto  y  medicina.* 

En  Europa  me  iiaian  dc  salvage, 

Y  jamas  he  podido  hacer  fonuna. 
Andacon  Dios,  no  perder&s  el  viage, 
Pues  no  hai  nacion  ninguna 
Que,  a  todo  lo  estrangero, 
tio  de  c(H)  gusto  aplausoB  y  dinero. 

La  salvia  me  perdone ; 
Que  del  comercio  su,macsima  se  opone. 
Si  hablase  del  commercio  lilcrario, 
Yo  no  defenderia  lo  conirario  ; 
Porque  en  el  para  alguoos  es  vicio 
Lo  que  cs  en  generarun  baieficio; 

Y  Espanol  que  tal  vez  recilaria 
Quiuientos  veisos  de  Boileau  y  el  Taso, 

>  Puede  ser  que  no  sepa  todavia 

''        En  que  leogua  los  hizo  Garcilaso. 

;  •  Los  chinos  estinian  lanto  la  salvia,  que 
I  por  una  caia  de  esta  yerba  suelen  dar  dos,  y 
5    k  veces  lie^,  de  If  verde.     {£!  Dice,  de  Hist. 



f  Ditcovtry  of  Ancient  Trtaturt. — Wo  find 

;  the  followiug  siory  in  the  Columbus  (Qeorgia) 

\  Eniiuirer: 

<  We  leatn  from  a  source  which  we  ihink 

>  cntiileJ  to  full  credit,  ihat  a  large  deposite  of 
■  stiver  coin  was  (liscoi-ered  about  two  weeks 
"i  since  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Aliamaha  river. 


THC:  FLYING  FIgH. 

There  are  three  species  of  these  singu- 
lar fishes,  one  of  which  was  depicted  in  a 
small  cut  in  our  14lh  number,  (page  221,) 
wilh  B  description  in  (he  familiar  languange 
which  we  employ  under  our  juvenile  head. 
The  cut  above  gives  a  belter  idea  of  a    | 
species  less  commou,  we  believe  at  a  dis-    ' 
tanoe  from  the  equator.      It  is  of  a  leas 
agile  and  elegant  form,  and  has  but  two    i 
wings.     Little  is  known  of  the  habits  of  ] 
these  animals,  or  rather  we  feel  our  igno- 
rance more  sensibly  than  of  their  fellow  len- 
ants  of  the  sea,  which  offer  less  incilement 
to  our  inquiries.     Multitudes  of  fishes,  of  \ 
diflerent  shapes  and  sizes,  are  seen  or  heard 
of  by  us,  in  the  course  of  our  lives,  con- 
oerning  which  we  feel  no  particular  curi- 
osity, and  of  which  we  are  willing  to  re- 
main ignorant.     But  a  flying  fish  can  hard- 
ly make  one  of  its  gambols,  without  calling    ' 
up  in  the  spectator  a  gaze,  a  smile  and  a 
rapid  scries  of  queries. 

The  following  animated  descriptions  of  ] 
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the  appearance  of  flying  fishes  at  sea,  we 
have  selected  from  one  of  the  nautical  let* 
ten  of  that  often  accurate  and  pleasing 
writer,  Captain  Hall : 

«<  Perhaps  there  is  not  any  more  charac- 
teristic evidence  of  our  being  within  the 
tropical  regions,  one,  I  mean,  which  strikes 
the  imagination  more  forcibly,  than  the 
oompaay  oi  those  picturesque  little  animals, 
if  it  be  correct  so  to  call  them,  the  flying- 
fish.  It  is  true,  that  a  stray  one  or  two 
may  sometimes  be  seen  far  north,  making 
a  few  short  skips  out  of  the  water,  and  I 
oven  remember  seeing  several  near  the  edge 
of  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  in  IjilfUl*! 
45^.  These,  however,  had  been  swept  out 
of  their  natural  position  by  the  huge  gulf- 
stream,  an  ocean  in  itself,  which  retaiiNi 
much  of  its  temperature  far  into  the  nor- 
thesa  regions,  and  possibly  helps  to  modify 
the  climate  over  the  Atlantic.  But  it  is 
not  until  the  voyager  has  fairly  reached 
the  heart  of  the  torrid  zone  that  he  sees  the 
flying-fish  in  perfection. 

No  familiarity  with  the  sight  can  ever 
render  us  indiflSrent  to  the  graceful  fligbl 
of  these  most  interesting  of  all  the  finny, 
or  rather,  winged  tribe.  On  the  contrary, 
like  a  bright  day,  or  a  smiling  countenance, 
or  good  company  of  any  kind,  the  more  we 
see  of  them,  the  more  we  learn  to  value 
their  presence.  I  have,  indeed,  hardly 
ever  observed  a  person  so  dull,  or  unima- 
ginative, that  his  eye  did  not  glisten  as  he 
watched  a  shoal,  or,  it  may  well  be  called, 
a  covey  of  flying-fish  rise  from  the  sea,  and 
skim  along  for  several  hundred  yards. 
There  is  something  in  it  so  very  peculiar, 
80  totally  dissimilar  to  every  thing  else  io 
other  parts  of  the  world,  that  our  wonder 
goes  on  increasing  every  time  we  see  even 
a  single  one  take  its  flight.  The  increduli- 
ty, indeed,  of  the  old  Scotiish  wife  on  this 
head  is  sufliciently  excusable.  "  You  may 
haa  seen  rivers  o'  milk,  and  mountains  o' 
sugar,"  said  she  to  her  son,  returned  from 
a  voyage;  "but  you'll  ne'er  gar  me  believe 
you  hae  seen  a  fish  that  could  flee  I" 

I  have  endeavored  to  form  an  estimate  as 
to  the  length  of  these  flights,  and  find  two 
hundred  yards  set  down  in  my  notes  as 
about  the  longest ;  but.  I  think,  subsequent 
observation  has  extended  the  space.  The 
amiable  Humboldt  good-naturedly  suggests 
that  these  flights  may  be  mere  gambols,  and 
not  indicative  of  the  flying-fish  being  pur- 
sued by  their  formidable  enemy  the  dolphin. 
I  wish  I  could  believe  so ;  for  it  were  much 
more  agreeable  to  suppose,  that  at  the  end 
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of  the  fine  sweep  which  they  take,  at  the 
height  of  ten  or  twenty  feet  above  the  sur- 
face, they  may  &li  g&my  and  safely  on  the 
bosom  of  the  sea,  than  pop  full  into  the  vo- 
racious jaws  of  their  merciless  foe. 

I  do  not  recollect  whether  the  eminent 
traveller  just  mentioned,  who  not  only  ob- 
serves many  more  things  than  most  men, 
but  describes  them  much  heUer,  has  any- 
where mentioned  bis  having  witnessed  one 
of  these  chases.  Indeed,  they  are  not  very 
often  seen ;  at  least,  I  am  not  sure  that  I 
have  observed  above  half  a  dozen,  though  I 
have  crossed  and  recrossed  the  equator  four- 
teen times.  The  prettiest  I  remember  to 
have  assisted  at,  as  the  French  say,  and  the 
details  of  which  I  shall  describe  presently, 
was  during  the  first  voyage  I  ever  made 
through  those  regions  of  the  sun.  The 
pleasant  Trade  which  had  wafted  us,  with 
diflerent  degrees  of  velocity,  over  a  distance 
of  more  than  a  thousand  miles,  at  last  gradu- 
ally feiled.  The  first  symptom  of  the  ap- 
approching  calm  was  the  sails  beginning  to 
flap  bently  against  the  masts,  so  gently,  in- 
deed, that  we  half  hoped  it  was  caused,  not 
so  much  by  the  diminished  force  of  the 
Breeze,  with  which  we  were  very  unwilling 
to  part,  as  by  that  long  and  peculiar  swell 
which, 

''In  the  torrid  clime 
Dark  heaving," 

has  found  the  hand  of  a  master-artist  to  em- 
body it  in  a  description,  more  technically 
correct,  and  certainly  far  more  graphic  in 
all  its  parts,  than  if  the  picture  had  been 
filled  up  from  the  log-books  of  ten  thousand 
voyagers. 

A  few  days  softer  we  were  stealing  along 
pleasantly  enough,  under  the  genial  influ- 
ence of  this  newly  found  air,  which  as  yet 
was  confined  to  the  upper  sails,  and  every 
one  was  looking  open-mouthed  to  the  east- 
ward to  catch  a  breath  of  cool  air,  or  was 
congratulating  his  neighbor  on  getting  rid 
of  the  tiresome  calm  in  which  we  had  been 
so  long  half  roasted,  half  suflbcated,  about  a 
dozen  flying-fish  rose  out  of  the  water,  just 
under  the  fore-chains,  and  skimmed  away  to 
windward,  at  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve 
feet  above  the  surface.  I  have  already  men- 
tioned, that  the  longest  flight  of  these  sinffu- 
lar  fish  is  about  an  eighth  of  an  Engbsh 
mile,  or  two  hundred  yards,  which  tliey 
perform  in  somewhat  more  than  half  a  min- 
ute. These  flights  vary  from  the  extreme 
length  mentioned  above  to  a  mere  skip  out 
of  water.  Generally  speaking,  they  fly  to  i 
a  considerable  distance  m  a  straight  line  in   ^ 
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the  wind's  eye,  and  then  gradually  turn  off 

to  leeward.     But  sometimes  the  nying  fish 

merely  skims  the  surface,  so  as  to  touch  the 

tops  of  the  successive  waves,  without  rising 

aud  falling  to  follow  the  undulations  of  the 

sea.     There  is  a  prevalent  idea  afloat,  hut  I 

know  not  how  just  it  may  he,  that  they  can 

fiy  no  longer  than  the  wmgs  or  fins  remain 

wet     That  they  rise  as  hi ^h  as  twenty  feet 

out  of  the  water  is  certain,  from  their  heing 

sometimes  found  in  the  channels  of  a  line- 

of-battle-ship ;  and  they  frequently  fly  into  a 

seventy-four-gun-ship's  main  deck  ports.   On 

a  frigate's  forecastle  and  gangways,  also, 

elevations  which  may  he  taken  at  eighteen 

or  twenty  feet,  or  more,  are  they  often  found. 

I  remember  seeing  one,  about  nine  inches 

in  length,  and  weighing  not  less,  I  should 

suppose,  than  half  a  pound,  skim  into  the 

Volage's  main-deck  port  just  abreast  of  the 

gangway.      One  of  the  main-topmen  was 

coming  up  the  quarter  deck  ladder  at  the 

moment,  when  the  flying-fish,  entering  the 

port  struck  the  astonished  mariner  on  the 

temple,  knocked  him  off"  the  step,  aod  very 

nearly  laid  him  sprawling. 

I  was  once  in  a  prize,  a  low  Spanish 
schooner,  not  above  two  feet  and  a  half  out 
of  the  water,  when  we  used  to  pick  up  fly- 
ing-fish enough  daily-  about  the  decks  m 
the  morning  to  give  us  a  capital  breakfast. 
They  are  not  unlike  whitings  to  the  taste, 
though  rather  firmer,  and  very  dry.  They 
form,  I  am  told,  a  considerable  article  of 
food  for  the  negroes  in  the  harbors  in  the 
West  Indies.  The  method  of  catching  them 
at  night  is  thus  described : — In  the  middle  of 
the  canoe  a  net  is  spread  to  a  considerable 
distance,  supported  by  out-riggers  above  the 
surface  of  the  water ;  the  fisb  dash  at  the 
light,  pass  it,  and  fall  into  tne  net  bn  the 
other  side. 

Shortly  after  observing  the  cluster  of  fly- 
ing-fish rise  out  of  the  water,  we  discovered 
two  or  Ihree  dolphins  ranging  past  the  ship, 
in  all  their  beauty,  and  watched  with  some 
anxiety  to  see  one  of  those  aquatic  chases 
of  which  our  friends  the  Indiamen  had  been 
telling  us  such  wonderful  stories.  We  had 
not  long  to  wait,  for  the  ship,  in  her  progress 
through  the  water,  sootj  put  up  another 
shoal  of  these  liltlo  things,  which,  as  the 
others  had  done,  took  their  flight  directly  to 
windward.  A  large  dolphin,  which  had 
been  keeping  company  with  us  abreast  of 
the  weather  gangway  at  the  depth  of  two 
or  three  fathoms,  and,  as  usual,  glistening 
ij  most  beautifully  in  the  sun,  no  sooner  de- 
'» '  tec  led  our  poor  dear  little  friends  take  wing, 
\  ^han  he  turned  his  head  towards  them,  and 
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darting  to  the  surface  leaped  from  the 
water  with  the  velocity  of  a  cannon  ball. 
But  although  the  impetus  with  which  he 
shot  himself  into  the  air  gave  him  an  ini- 
tial velocity  greatly  exceeding  that  of  the 
flying-fish,  the  start  which  his  fated  prey 
had  got  enabled  them  to  keep  ahead  of  him 
for  a  considerable  time. 

The  length  of  the  dolphin's  first  spring 
could  not  be  less  than  ten  yards  ;  and  after 
he  fell  we  could  see  him  gliding  like  light- 
ning through  the  water  for  a  moment,  when 
he  again  rose  and  shot  forward  with  con- 
siderably greater  velocity  than  at  first,  and, 
of  course,  to  a  still  greater  distance.  In 
tifis  manner  the  merciless  pursuer  seemed 
to  stride  along  the  sea  with  fearful  rapidity, 
while  his  brilliant  coat  sparkled  and  flashed 
in  the  sun  quite  Splendidly.  As  he  fell 
headlong  on  the  water  at  the  end  of  each 
huge  leap,  a  series  of  circles  were  sent  far 
over  the  still  surface,  which  lay  as  smooth 
as  a  mirror;  for  the  breeze,  although 
enough  to  set  the  royal  studding  sails  asleep, 
was  hardly  as  yet  felt  below. 

The  group  of  wretched  flying-fish,  thus 
hotly  pursued,  at  len^h  dropped  into  the 
sea  ;  but  we  were  rejoiced  to  'observe  that 
they  merely  touched  the  top  of  the  swell, 
and  scarcely  sunk  in  it,  at  least  they  in- 
stantly set  ofl*  again  in  a  fresh  and  even 
more  vigorous  flight.  It  was  particularly 
interesting  to  observe  that  the  direction  they 
now  took  was  quite  diflferent  from  the  one 
in  which  they  had  set  out,  implying  but  too 
obviously  that  they  had  detected  their  fierce 
enemy,  who  was  following  them  with  giant 
steps  along  the  waves,  and  now  gaining 
rapidly  upon  them.  His  terrific  pace,  in- 
deed, was  two  or  three  times  as  swift  as 
theirs — poor  little  things  I 

The  greedy  dolphin,  however,  was  fully 
as  quick  sighted  as  the  flying-fish  which 
were  trying  to  elude  him ;  for  whenever 
they  varied  their  flight  in  the  least  degree, 
he  lost  not  the  tenth  part  of  a  second  in 
shaping  a  new  couse,  so  as  to  cut  ofiT  the 
chase,  while  they,  in  a  manner  really  not 
unlike  that  of  the  hare,  doubled  more  than 
once  upon  their  pursuer.  But  it  was  soon 
too  plainly  to  be  seen  that  the  strength  and 
confidence  of  the  flying-fish  were  fast  ebb- 
ing. Their  flights  became  shorter  and 
shorter,  and  their  course  more  fluttering 
and  uncertain,  while  the  enormous  leaps  of 
the  dolphin  appeared  to  grow  only  more 
vigorous  at  each  bound.  Eventually,  in- 
deed, we  could  see,  or  fancied  we  could 
see,  that  this  skilful  sea-sportsman  arran- 
ged all  his  springs  with  such  an  assurance 
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ofBUCoess,  that  he  contrived  to  fall,  alihe 
end  of  each,  juat  under  the  very  spot  an 
which  the  exhausted  flying-fuih  were  about 
to  drop.  Sometimes  this  catasirophe  took 
place  at  loo  great  a  distance  for  ua  to  see 
from  (he  deck  exactly  what  happened ; 
but  on  our  mounting  high  into  the  rigging, 
we  may  be  said  to  have  been  in  at  the 
death  ;  Ibr  then  we  could  discover  that  the 
unfortunate  little  creatures,  one  after  ano- 
ther, either  popped  right  into  the  dolphin's 
jaws  as  they  lighted  on  the  water,  or  were 
snapped  up  instantly  afterwards. 


It  was  impossible  not  to  take  an  active 
part  with  our  pretty  iiitle  friends  of  the 
weaker  side,  and  accordingly  we  i 
speedily  had  our  revenge.  The  middie* 
and  the  sailors,  delighted  with  the  chance, 
rigged  out  a  dozen  or  twenty  lines  from  tfa« 
jib-boom-end  and  spritsail  yard-arms,  with 
hooks  bailed  merely  with  bits  of  tin, 
glitter  of  which  resembles  so  much  that  of 
the  body  and  wings  of  the  flying.fisb,  that 
many  a  proud  dolphin,  making  sure  of  a 
delicious  morsel,  leaped  in  rapture  at  the 
deceitful  prize. 


Having  heretofore  given  the  names  and 
described  the  uses  of  some  purts  of  a  ship, 
and  illustrated  them  also  with  prints,  (see 
Nos.  7  and  8,)  we  may  now  present  two  or 
three  views  of  vessels  which  have  suSered 
disasters  at  sea.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  that 
even  the  mere  crippling  of  a  ship,  as  the 
loss  of  yards,  sails,  masts,  Arc.  is  denomi- 
nated, may  render  her  less  able  to  bear  [he 
■torms  and  waves,  to  stem  currents  and 
make  a  short  voyage,  which  is  ofton  an  im- 
portant object.  But  if,  ns  is  often  the  case, 
the  violence  which  has  torn  away  her  up- 
per parts,  has  wrenched  her  planks  or  lim- 
bers, the  injury  below  may  be  of  a  more 
alarming  or  irreparable  character. 


•«• 


In  the  prints  here  introduced  are  repre-    ; 
senled  three  vessels  in  distress,  which  were    | 
severally  met  with  by  an  American  ship   ' 
a  few  years  ego,  in  crossing  the  Atlantic. 
The  views  were  sketched   by  a  passenger, 
who  stationed  himself  aloft,  in  the  round- 
lop,  which   is  a  position  elevated  twenty 
feet  or  more  above   the  deck,   commanding    , 
an  unmterrupted  view  upon  the  ocean  in    ', 
every  direction  to  the  horizon.     In  each  of  J 
-the  cuts  the  ship  alluded  to  is  introduced 
in  the  foreground.     Although  ihe  excite- 
ment of  the  momcnl,  and  the  changeable    ' 
positions  of  vessels  meeting  at  seo,  w 
not  favorable  to  accniacy  of  draiving,  the  '  ■ 
views  before    may  f^ervc    for  ilhi'irati 
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TWO  BRIGS 
The  first  print  ahows  ni  a  Kbooncr.  niih 
the  loM  of  her  mainmast  Bod  bowspTil.  The 
reader  may  realize  eoiaelhing  of  the  impor* 
tance  of  Ibis  loss,  when  lie  recoUecIs  what 
was  said  iq  No.  B  of  this  Magazine,  (page 
121,)  00  Btays  and  backaiaye,  ol  which  the 
It  has  been  deprived.  It  ia  not  able  to 
hold  up  a  sail  lo  a  arrong  wind  thus  unsup- 
ported. 

Id  tbe  second  print  we  have  two  damaged 
briga;   one   baa  lost    her  main   and  ^mizeo 
sis,  and  the  other  ber  foremast  and  bow- 
sprit.    The    latter   is  able    lo    keep  up   her 
foretopsail   and    mjzen    topsail,   both    close- 
reefed,  so  that  she  probably  can  still  steer 
her  coarse,  or  at  least  can  "lie  to,"  that  is, 
aroid  driTJng  item  foremost,  which  is  a  most 
hazardous  position,  because  the  waves  would 
duh  in  the  eiern,  as  it  ia  flat,  and  cannot 
divide  ihem  as  the  bow  does. 
Disasters  at  sea  are  of  endless  variety  and 
I    cireamslances.     Injuries  of  many  kinds  may 
occur  to  any  of  the  numerous  parts  nnder  any 
,   of  tbe  circumslances  of  day  and  night,  sea- 

and  weather;   and  one  of  those  which     ^ 

would  be  of  second  importance  in  one  case,     ? 

I   may  prove  dangerous  or  fata!  in  another.  J 

'be  most  hazardous  shipwreoka  are  usual-      I 

I    ly  ibose  which  occur  on  a  lee  shore,  whether      / 

I  the  bottom  be  of  sand  or  rocks  ;  but  acarcely     ) 

y  siiuaiion  can  be  more  terrible  than  that     i 

ivliicb  a  ship  is  Finking  at   sea,  with  nei-      .' 

et  bud  iKir  other  vc-sstU  i:i  sight.  i 


IN  DISTRESS. 

■WehopeihefewhintswehaTenowgiTen  ' 
on  these  Hibjecis,  may  enable  some  of  our  j 
readers  belter  to  understand  a  few  narra 
of  the  sea  which  we  design  to  introdui 
some  of  our  future  uumbera. 


Dralb  rrom  T,>bacco.  i 

We  learn  from  the  Dedham  Democrat  thst  J 
a  little  boy  of  six  years  old,  sou  or  Mr.  Lewis    ' 
Cobbett,  of  West  Dedham,  went  to  the  store   < 
of  Mr.  Jason  Ellis,  Jr.,  in  that  place,  and  ask-    { 
ed  the  clerk,  a  boy  by  the  name  of  Hank, for    J 
some  kind  of  confectionary— that  he  was  told    ' 
they  had  no  sugar  plums,  hut  he  could  hL. .    '. 
some  tobacco.     The  child  replied  that  lobao-    ' 
CO  wouid  mate  him  sick.     The  clerk  argued    ' 
that  it  would  not,  and  toot  a  cracker  and  put    I 
on  some  butter  and   molasses  and   tobacco, 
and   succeeded   in  some   way   in   getting  it 
down  the  child.     Tbe  little  fellow  was  lalen 
with  vomitin"  soon  after,  and  continued  to  do   ( 
so  for  severaFdaye,  and  at  length   went  in 
fits,  and  finally  died  on  Thursday,  the  6ch  ii 
Stent. 


Death  of  La  SaUe. 


La  Salle,  the  enterprising  Frenchman,  who  ' 

perished  on  his  unfortunate  eipeditioD  for  the  i 

discovery  of  tbe  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  in  ' 

1687,  appears   to  have  conhded    too  strongly  [ 

in  his  pre-conceived  idea,  that  the  great  rifer  ' 

emptied    fariher    westward.      He   therefore  ' 

sailed  by  it  without  examining  the  coast  with  ' 

proper  care :    and   after  landing,  and   pursa-  < 

mg    a    severe    march,     he    and     hia     Com-  ' 

pauiona  appear   to  hare  beeome  dissatisfied  J 

with  each  other.     At  leoglb.  La  Salle   hsT-  < 

ing  expressed  himself  in  a  violent  way  low-  C 
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■rda  the  Satztoa,  Lietot,  and  two  others, 
these  three  mea  murdered  him,  with  the  ser- 
vutt  and  IndiaD  huntsmao  of  La  Salte. 

Crime  is  always  followed  b;  uneisiness. 
The  coQspiraiors  dreaded  the  Tengeance  of 
tbeir  leader,  and  finally,  in  their  deeperatioo, 
resolved  to  shed  his  blood.  An  unexpected 
incident  delivered  their  prey  iolo  their  hand*. 
The  swelling  of  a  river  prevented  their  re- 
turn to  carop  for  two  days,  aod  the  uncle, 
anxious  about  the  absence  of  bis  nephew,  set 
forth  to  seek  him.    Ii  was  remarked  (hat  bis 


relied  v 

He  then  called  Foute 
with  the  command  of  bia  camp,  ordering  bim 
to  go  his  roanda  in  it  from  time  to  lime,  and 
to  light  fires,  that  ihe  smoke  might  bring 
him  OD  his  road  agaio,  in  case  he  should  lose 
his  way :  be  likewise  bid  him  give  nobody 
leave  to  absent  himself.  He  set  out  on  the 
2Uth,  attended  by   father  Apastasius  and  an 

lian.  As  be  approached  the  place  where 
Bssassios  had  stopped,  he  saw  some  eagles 
soaring  preiiy  near  the  place,  and  concluding 
thai  there  waa  some  carrion,  he  tired  his  gun ; 
ind  the  conspirators,  who  had  not  yet  seen 


Kim,  guessing  that  it  was  he  who  waa  com- 
u)g>  got  their  arms  in  readinesa.  The  rirer 
was  between  (hem  and  him ;  Dnhatit  and 
L'Archeveque  crossed  it ;  and  seeing  M.  de 
La  Salle  advancing  slowly,  they  8iopp«d. 
Duhaut  hid  himself  in  the  long  graas,  with 
bis  gun  cocked,  L'Archeveque  advanced  a 
little  more,  and  a  moment  after,  M.  de  La 
Salle  knowing  him,  asked  him  where  bis  ne- 

Shew  was.  He  answered  that  he  was  lowar 
own.  At  the  same  instant  Duhaut  fired; 
M.  de  Lb  Salle  received  the  shot  in  hia  head, 
and  fell  down  dead. 

It  was  on  the  30(h  of  May,  1697,  thai  tfaia 
murder  was  committed.  The  assastins  hatl 
force  and  boldness  on  their  side,  and  seized 
upon  authority  with  imoimity  ;  in  dividing 
the  treasure  of  Ihe  expedition,  however,  ibey 
quRireiled,  and  finally  perished  by  each  o(h«i  a    i 

La  Salle  was  a  man  of  ability :  the  moat  \ 

unhappy  thing  for  his  memory  is,  that  he  died  i 

unpiiied,  from  his  own  violence  of  character,  ' 

while  the  bad  success  of  hia  undertaking  haa  ', 

K'ven  him,  with  those  who  judge  superficial-  ( 

,  the  appearance  of  a  mere   adventurer. —  < 

St.  Louis  Rev.  ) 


ST.    ANN'S   CHURCH,   BROOKLV: 


A  handsome  volume  of  200  pages  has  just 
appeared,  from  the  press  of  Mr.  Fish,  (41 
Front  Biteei,  New  York,)  coniaJDing  a  history 
of  this  oldest  Episcopal  Church  in  our  neigh- 
boring city,  with  notices  of  the  Sunday  schools 
and  other  churches  coonecled  with  it.  The 
work  is  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cutler, 
the  present  rector.  From  this  book  we  glean 
the  following  particulars  : 

St,  Ann's  waa  for  more  than  forty  years  the 
only  E[ii;copal  Church  in  Brooklyn;  and  of  the 
Oiiir.iiesof  Lher—  ■  ■"■— '-  ■' -■   '-    - 


have  been  the  chief  Ibuuders,  or  have  greatly  , 

Bsaislcd  in   the  organizaiioQ.     Three   of  hei  i 

eleven  BccLors  have  been  made  Bishops  over  ' 

imporiaiii  Dioceses.  | 

The  first  religious  society  in  Brooklyn  waa  i 
the  Dutch  Reformed,  organized  in  1(360 — one 

hundred  and    eighty-five  years  ago — under  . 

the  pastoral  care  of  (he  Kev.  Henry  Solinus,  j 

(or  Hcndricus  Sriwyn,!  and  from  which  baa  j 

emanated  the  present  cnarge  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  ) 

Dwight.    Its  limits  were  not  contioed  to  tht  \ 

village,  but  embraced  much  of  ilie  surround-  ) 

iog  country  and  its  plncc  of  worship,  for  near-  } 

ly  a  century  and  a  half,  was  in  Fulton  street,  J 

gome  distance  above  the  Milliiary  Garden.   In  J 
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1810,  it  was  tnnstered  to  ks  piesent  site  ia 
Joraknioii  sireet. 

It  is  said  that  the  Episcopal  Church  was 
established  here  in  1766 ;  it  is  set  down  in 
some  historical  publications  upon  Brooklyn 
and  LoBi^  Island ;  bat  on  what  data  or  facts 
the  atatement  rests,  the  writer  of  this,  after 
much  research,  has  failed  to  discover.  There 
'were,  even  at  the  close  of  the  Reyolutionary 
War,  less  than  sixty  houses  in  all  the  town. 

The  Rer.  John  Sayre,  employed  as  one  of 
the  Missionaries  of  this  Society,  was  in  the 
<  year  1774  transferred  from  Newburgh  (N.  Y.) 
to  Fairfield,  in  Connecticut,  and  there  remain- 
ed until  the  destruction  of  that  town  bv  the^ 
British  forces  under  Governor  Tryon  in  1779, 
when  he  came  to  Brooklyn.  Soon  after  this, 
he  went  by  invitation  to  Huatinffton,  L.  I. 
When  he  had  been  but  a  few  days  here,  how- 
ever, the  house  at  which  he  was  staying  was 
entered  by  a  party  of  men  from  Connecticut, 
who,  after  a  diligent  search,  retired  without 
doing  any  injury,  or  taking  anything  away. 
Thb  circumstance  led  Mr.  Sayre  to  sappose 
himself  to  have  been  the  object  of  pursuit, 
and  he  therefore  thons^ht  it  prudent  to  return 
immediately  to  Brooklyn. 

The  following  inciaent  is  related  by  the 
Episcopal  Minister  in  Fairfield  (in  a  note  to 
a  sermon  preached  in  1S42),  on  the  authority 
of  a  communicant  of  his  Church,  then  83  years 
old,  daughter  of  the  Mr.  Piersons  here  men- 
tioned: 

"While  the  flames  were  stiii  raging  at 
Fairfield,  Gov.  Tryon  and  Rev.  Mr.  Sayre 
were  observed  walRin£r  together  through  the 
principal  street  by  a  Mr.  Piersons,  an  ardent 
patriot,  and  probably  one  of  the  sufferers,  who 
was  a  remarkably  good  shot  with  a  rifle. 
Exasperated  at  the  wanton  and  cruel  conduct 
of  the  British  commander,  Piersons  raised  his 
piece  three  several  times  for  the  purpose  of 
shooting  him,  but  as  often  and  finally  desisN 
ed,  lest  he  should  endanger  the  life  of  his 
minister  also,  whom,  in  respect  to  this  out- 
rage, he  justly  considered  to  be  blameless. 
In  passing  through  a  field  towards  his  home, 
Piersons  encountered  and  captured  a  British 
soldier ;  but  soon  after,  falling  in  with  a  par* 
ty  of  the  enemy,  he  was  captured  in  his  turn. 
Preparations  were  made  to  nan£  him ;  a  rope 
was  affixed  to  his  neck,  and  then  to  a  tree  ; 
but  just  as  he  was  about  to  be  swung  off,  a 
British  ofllcer  came  up,  cut  the  rope,  and  gave 
orders  that  Piersons  should  be  retained  as  a 
prisoner.  He  was  accordingly  soon  after- 
wards sent  to  the  Brooklyn  station,  the  know- 
ledge of  which  coming  to  Mr.  Sayre,  he  in- 
terceded successfully  with  the  British  authori- 
ties for  his  release,  and  had  him  sent  home. 
It  is  but  just  to  Mr.  S.  to  add,  that  this  inter- 
cession was  made  without  any  intimation 
having  been  given  him  that  his  own  life  had 
been  preserved  by  the  forbearance  of  his  for- 
mer parishioner.'' 

In  the  spring  of  1784,  the  Rev.  George 
Wright  commenced  the  Episcopal  service  in 
the  house  since  known  as  No.  40  Fulton  street, 


(now  about  43,)  whiefa  was  pulled  down  on 
the  12th  of  March,  1784.  Subsequently,  the 
coQffregation  removed  to  the  barn  of  Mr.  John 
Middagh,  in  the  rear  of  his  house  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Henry  and  Fulton  streets,  (standing  in 
1844,)  and  still  later  to  a  house  built  by  the 
British  troops  at  the  corner  of  Middagh  and 
Fulton  streets,  which  was  suitably  fitted  up 
for  the  purpose. 

In  1785,  a  union  or  partnership  house  of 
worship  was  erected  on  the  present  Episco- 

5,1  burying-^ound  in  Fulton  street,  for  Mr. 
attack,  an  mdependent  preacher,  with  whom 
a  Mr.  \V^11  was  associated  as  Clerk.  It  was 
not  long,  however,  before  several  of  those 
who  had  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  un- 
dertaking became  disaffected,  and  the  build- 
ing soon  afterwards  cominjg  into  the  possea- 
sion  of  some  of  Mr.  Wright's  members,  it 
was  thenceforward  used  by  his  congregation 
— being  consecrated  about  the  same  time  by 
Bishop  Provost. 

On  the  23d  of  April,  1787,  a  legislative  act 
was  passed,  incorporating  *'The  Episcopal 
Church  of  Brooklyn,'*  in  which  the  followmg 
persons  were  named  as 

Trustees,  —  Messrs.  Whitehead  Cornell, 
Matthew  Gleaves,  Joshua  Sands,  Joseph  Sea- 
ly,  John  Van  Nostrand,  Aquila  Giles,  and 
Henry  Stanton. 

We  find  the  Church  had  the  following  pas- 
tors after  Mr.  Wright :  Rev.  Elijah  Rattoone, 
from  1769  to  1792 ;  Rev.  Ambrose  Hull ;  Rev. 
Samuel  Nesbitt  to  1798,  during  whose  rector- 
ship it  was  incorporated ;  Rev.  John  Ireland  ^ 
to  1807;  Rev.  Henry  James  Feltus  to  1814;  ^ 
Rev.  John  Prentiss  Eewley  Henshaw  to  1817 ; 
Rev.  Hugh  Smith  to  1819;  and  Rev.  Henry 
Ustick  Underdonk  to  1827;  and  Rev.  Charles 
Pettit  Mcllvaine  to  1833,  when  Rev.  Benja- 
jamin  Clark  Cutler,  the  present  rector,  re- 
ceived his  appointment. 

The  "  stone  church,'^  the  predecessor  of  the 
present  building,  having  been  greatly  injured, 
in  1808,  by  the  explosion  of  a  gunppwder 
magazine  in  the  neighborhood,  was  taken 
down  m  1824. 


BYBfPATHY  FOR  ITALY. 

The  Christian  Alliance  propose  to  us  the 
people  of  Italy,  as  the  first  object  of  interest. 
Truly  there  is  much  in  their  present  condition 
to  recommend  them  to  our  special  attention. 
While  most  other  nations  of  Europe  partake, 
witk  some  degree  of  freedom,  of  the  intel- 
lectual light  which  pervades  our  own  country, 
Italy  is  denied  its  enjoyment,  under  severe 
penalties.  Although  the  fact  is  not  generally 
realized  here,  knowledge  of  the  most  impor- 
tant kinds  is  now  as  much  prohibited  in  some 
parts  of  Italy,  as  it  was  in  England  four  een- 
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ceaturies  ago,  and  indeed  under  penalties  at 
that  time  unknown.  Yet  there  are  not  want- 
ins  those  who  desire  information.  Many  of 
the  Italians  have  travelled  abroad,  and  seen 
the  practical  influence  of  principles  the  op- 
posite of  those  which  prevail  in  their  own 
country.  They  have  been  able  to  cast  off  false 
opinions,  instilled  into  their  minds  by  their 
teachers,  and  to  rise  above  the  prejudices  of 
their  education.  There  are  now  perhaps  not 
fewer  than  twenty  thousand  exiles  in  different 
countries,  who  cannot  live  in  freedom  at  home 
without  denying  their  principles,  and  many 
of  whom  are  already  robbed  of  property,  and 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  or  death,  for  no 
immorality,  but  merely  for  conscience  sake. 

In  short,  there  are  multitudes,  at  home  and 
abroad,  who  desire  to  have  the  truth  intro- 
duce into  Italy,  and  diffused  among  the  peo- 
ple, especially  religious  truth  ;  and,  with  af- 
fecting earnestness,  a  solemn  appeal  was  first 
made  by  some  of  them  to  our  countrymen 
about  three  years  ago,  which  was  the  first 
step  towards  the  formation  of  that  Society 
which  has  already  risen  to  such  distinguished 
favor  among  us.  It  may  perhaps  be  asserted 
that  no  other  philanthropic  association  in 
America  has  ever  received  such  evidence  of 
enthusiastic  feelings  among  us  as  the  Chris- 
tian Alliance.  No  doubt  the  Bull  of  the  Pope 
has  made  its  objects  to  be  better  appreciated  : 
but  no  man  who  considers  for  a  moment  the 
character  of  our  countrymen,  and  the  affecting 
claims  presented  to  them  by  the  people  of 
Italy,  can  fail  to  see,  that  the  promotion  of 
religious  liberty  throughout  the  world,  by  le- 
gitimate, enlightened  and  peaceful  means,  is 
a  most  appropriate  undertaking  for  us,  and 
thai  the  *'  Bible  for  Italy .'"  is  a  cry  that  must 
of  necessity  inspire  us  all  with  animation, 
zeal,  and  enthusiasm.  The  reason  is,  that 
the  effects  of  the  introduction  of  that  book  in- 
to that  land,  must  be  powerful,  general  and 
lasting.  Think  of  the  results,  first  in  Italy, 
then  in  countries  under  the  influence  of  Italy  ! 
But  is  it  possible  ?  That  is  the  question  of- 
ten asked  with  great  doubt  in  rnqpths  past. 
But  who  will  ask  it  now,  since  the  Pope  him- 
self has  decided  it  by  the  strongest  affirmation 
he  can  give  ? 

Hence  the  feelings  excited  by  the  late 
crowded  meetings  of  the  Christian  Alliance 
in  New  York  and  Boston.  The  plan  is  fea- 
sible; the  castle  of  midnight,  whose  dark 
shadow  has  spread  over  Europe  and  many 
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other  countries  the  gloom  under  wliieiL  thejr 
have  lain  for  more  than  a  thousand  yean,  is 
accessible  to  light ;  her  very  garrison  suppli- 
cate us  to  withhold  it  no  longer ;  and  we 
have  only  to  train  our  printing  presses  to  bear 
point  blank  upon  the  walls  and  battlements, 
to  gain,  for  the  human  race,  a  glorioQs,  a 
caighty,  and  a  bloodless  victory. 

lilTEltARY    irOTICE. 

*^  Proceedings  of  the  Ethnological  Society, 
Vol, I.  New  York:  Bartlett  4-  Welfordy 
1845."    8vo.  500  pages. 

This  is  a  work  which  will  greatly  add  to 
the  literary  and  scientific  reputation  of  the 
country.  From  a  society  which  has  been  in 
existence  scarcely  two  years,  and  with  bat  a 
small  number  of  active  members,  it  is  a  Tery 
gratifying  prodaction. 

The  body  of  this  volume  is  occupied  with 
a  very  profoand  and  labored  paper  from  Hon. 
Albert  Gallatin :  <<  Notes  on  the  Semi-civiliz- 
ed Nations  of  Mexico,  Yucatan  and  Central 
America."  In  this  the  history,  languages  and 
astronomical  method  of  computation  are  pre- 
sented at  large,  with  everything  relevant  in 
arts,  customs,  manners,  &c.  The  long  and 
patient  course  of  research,  careful  analysis, 
cautious  inference,  clear  and  abundant  ex- 
emplification,  and  cool,  clear  conclusion  for  > 
reasons  expressed — all  so  appropriate  to  a 
work  of  the  kind,  and  so  eminently  characte- 
ristic of  the  author,  are  here  displayed,  in  an 
eminent  degree,  and  usually  with  irresistible 
effect,  so  that  there  would  seem  to  be  but  few 
points  on  which  an  attentive  reader  could  poo- 
sibly  differ  from  him. 

The  several  grammars  of  the  native  lan- 
guages which  he  examines,  he  has  subjected 
to  a  thorough  philosophical  analysis,  of  which 
most  of  the  authors  of  them  were  incapable  ; 
and  the  results  are  highly  interesting  to  the 
philologist,  as  they  are  shown  to  possess  some 
peculiarities  of  a  curious  nature — ^now  betray- 
ing a  resemblance,  and  now  a  marked  differ- 
ence, between  themselves  or  some  other 
tongue.  This  part  of  Mr*  Gallatin's  paper 
will  certainly  supply  an  important  vacuity  in 
the  map  of  the  philologists'  and  ethnologists* 
terra  incognita  ;  while  the  style  of  its  execu- 
tion will  stand  as  a  fine  example  of  the  form 
and  method  in  which  such  investigations 
should  be  taken  up,  pursued  and  recorded. 

The  outlines  of  Mexican  history,  sketched 
in  the  hieroglyphical  or  pictorial  records  pre- 
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senred  to  the  present  day,  are  generally  well 
sustained  by  the  indirect  evidence  deduced 
by  Mr.  Gallatin  from  the  various  kinds  of  tes- 
timony which  he  has  investigated ;  but  some 
readers  may  perhaps  be  disappointed  at  find- 
ing how  few  and  limited  are  the  facts  thus 
ascertained,  and  that  the  value  of  those  re- 
cords is  much  smaller  than  many  have  ima- 
gined. We  find  a  history  and  description  of 
the  several  copies  of  them  which  have  been 
preserved  in  Europe,  with  an  explanation  of 
the  principles  on  which  the  records  were 
made ;  but  it  clearly  appears  that  the  chief 
and  almost  only  objects  of  the  ancient  ones 
were,  to  note  down  the  days,  months  and 
other  periods  of  time,  with  the  recurrence  of 
the  festivals  of  their  religion.  With  respect 
to  the  records  subsequent  to  the  Spanish  con- 
quest and  about  that  epoch,  Mr.  Gallatin  ad- 
duces strong  evidences  of  the  interference  of 
foreign  hands,  which  greatly  invalidate  their 
value  and  interest.  The  general  conclusion 
on  this  point  therefore  is,  the  unpleasant  but 
not  surprising  one,  that  no  high  flight  of  Mexi- 
can intellect  has  been  preserved,  and  probably 
was  ever  made,  in  any  department  of  thought 
or  study,  unless  it  be  in  astronomy,  in  which 
they  used  a  pretty  correct  as  well  as  curious 
calendar. 

The  chapter  on  the  agriculture  of  the  Mex- 
icans will  be  read  with  great  interest,  as  it 
contains  a  cogent  argument,  legitimately 
drawn  from  the  culture  of  their  great  staple 
article  of  food,  in  favor  of  the  origin  of  their 
race  from  some  other  source  than  those  to 
-which  it  has  commonly  been  referred.  The 
theory  suggested  at  the  conclusion  of  that 
subject,  respecting  the  peopling  of  North 
America,  with  its  obvious  recommendations 
and  difficulties,  may  hereafter  lead  to  some 
new  inquiries  into  naiions  and  tribes  of  Asia 
and  Africa  heretofore  but  little  attended  to. 

The  Grave-Creek  Mound,  by  Mr.  School- 
craft, is  a  paper  abounding  in  facts  well  cal- 
culated  to  gratify  the  taste  of  every  person 
possessing  any  rational  curiosity  concerning 
the  history  of  our  predecessors  on  our  native 
soil.  Among  the  various  objects  found  on 
opening  two  ancient  tombs  in  that  tumulus, 
was  a  small  stone  bearing  an  engraving  of 
twenty-three  characters,  in  which  the  learned 
of  Europe  have  traced  a  resemblance  to  seve- 
ral letters  in  various  old  alphabets,  although 
the  copies  of  the  inscription  hitherto  publish- 
ed have  been  quite  incorrect.    Mr.  School- 


craft now  lays  before  us  the  gratifying  results 
of  his  own  examinations ;  and,  by  comparing 
his  correct  copy  of  the  stone  with  nearly  a 
dozen  ancient  Asiatic  and  European  alpha- 
bets, we  find  the  exact  prototype  of  almost 
every  character,  and  nearly  all  of  them  are 
precise  copies  of  the  Celtiberic  letters. 

But  our  present  limits  forbid  us  to  dwell 
longer  on  this  valuable  paper,  or  to  do  any 
justice  to  the  several  remaining  ones— one  of 
which  is  a  very  full  and  instructive  history  of 
the  celebrated  Hamyaritic  inscriptions  re- 
cently copied  from  the  rocks  on  the  southern 
coast  of  Arabia,  with  copies,  explanations, 
and  interpretations. 

The  two  remaining  papers  in  this  volume, 
which  we  hope  to  be  able  to  notice  at  a  fu- 
ture time,  are  (me  from  Mr.  Frederick  Cath- 
erwood,  the  celebrated  traveller,  on  a  Punico- 
Lybian  monument  at  Dugga,  and  an  ancient 
structure  at  Bless,  both  near  Carthage  ;  and 
the  other  on  ancient  remains  in  Tennessee, 
by  Professor  Troost. 


JUVENILE  DEPARTMENT. 


MBTAIiS. 

Our  knives,  forks,  axes,  and  most  of  the 
other  very  hard  and  sharp  things  we  have, 
are  made  of  iron ;  while  watches,  dollars, 
eagles  and  other  most  beautiful  and  valuable 
articles  are  made  of  silver  and  gold.  No 
wonder  we  want  to  know  something  about 
the  metals.  What  is  their  nature?  Where 
do  they  come  from  ?  How  are  they  worked 
into  so  many  shapes  ?  Are  any  of  them  to 
be  found  hereabout  ?  How  do  they  look 
when  taken  from  the  ground  ?  In  short, 
we  wish  to  see  the  ores  and  to  hear  about 
them.  It  is  reasonable  and  right  to  have 
such  a  curiosity  ;  and  I  shall  try  to  satisfy  it 
in  my  young  readers  in  some  degree.  They 
will  hereafter,  I  hope,  read,  observe  and  in- 
quire, and  so  add  much  more  to  their  know- 
ledge. 

There  are  about  40  metals  known.  They 
are  all  alike  in  two  things:  they  shine 
brightly  when  clean,  and  spread  out  when 
hammered  or  pressed.  Most  of  them  are 
heavy,  hard,  and  melt  in  the  fire ;  but  there 
are  several  which  were  not  known  until 
a  few  years  ago,  which  will  float  on  water, 
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and  are  as  soft  as  dough,  and  take  fire  and 
burn  up  when  wet.  This  makes  it  very 
difficult  to  keep  them  pure,  and  they  are 
never  found  so,  but  always  changed  by 
burning — that  is,  combined  with  the  air  or 
gas  called  oxygen. 

i  have  told  you  that  quartz  is  made  of  a 
particular  kind  of  earth,  and  clay  stones  of 
another  and  limestones  of  a  third.  Those 
earths  are  made  of  three  of  the  curious 
metals  I  have  spoken  of,  mixed  with  oxy- 
gen gas,  by  being  burnt  in  it.  Common 
stones  might  therefore  be  called  ores :  but 
they  are  not.  What  we  call  ores  are  the 
mixtures  of  silver,  iron,  lead,  copper,  zinc, 
tin,  gold,  d&c.  When  any  metal  is  found 
pure,  it  is  not  properly  called  ore.  If  there 
be  only  a  small  speck  of  it,  in  a  stone,  or 
among  sand,  if  that  speck  is  pure  metal,  it  is 
called  native. 

There  is  then  no  gold  ore  in  the  world, 
because  gold  will  not  mix  with  oxygen  or 
acids  or  sulphur.  Other  metals  do  and  that 
has  made  ores  of  them. 

1.  Iron.  Iron  is  hard,  heavy,  and  dark- 
colored.  But, .  when  pure  and  clean,  it 
shines  so  bright  that  we  can  hardly  tell 
what  color  it  has.  It  grows  soft  when  heat- 
ed red,  so  that  it  may  be  hammered  fiat  or 
round,  or  drawn  through  holes  into  wire. 
Heat  it  till  it  looks  white,  and  two  pieces  may 
be  made  into  one  by  hammering  them  to- 
gether. Heat  it  liotter  yet,  and  it  will  melt, 
and  run  like  molasses.  When  melted  it  is 
cast  in  moulds  of  sand,  of  difierent  shapes ; 
and  so  they  make  iron  stoves,  cannon,  water 
pipes,  anchors  d&c.  Sheet  iron  is  made  by 
pressing  it  between  rollers.  There  are 
many  processes  and  operations  in  getting 
it  from  the  ore,  and  in  manufacturing  it. 

Making  steel  is  one  of  the  most  important. 
Steel  is  iron  combined  with  a  little  charcoal. 
Somehow  or  other  it  makes  it  Jiarder  and 
more  elastic. 


•*• 


BEADING  HISTORY. 

gpR  A  UTTLI    CHILD. 

What  is  the  use  of  reading  History  ? 
History  tells  us  what  people  have  lived  at 
different  times  and  in  different  parts  of  the 
world ;  what  good  and  evil  they  have  done. 


and  how  God  has  rewarded  and  punished 
them. 

It  also  tells  us  why  useful  knowledge  of 
different  kinds  has  increased  and  spread  in 
some  countries,  and  not  in  others,  and  why 
some  nations  have  been  wise  and  happy, 
while  others  were  ignorant  and  miserable. 

One  of  the  most  important  things  to  be 
learned  from  history,  is  that  any  person  may 
do  much  good  to  many  others,  and  even  to 
a  whole  people,  by  getting  all  the  knowledge 
he  can,  and  loving  to  make  others  happy. 

It  teaches  us  to  understand  how  mach 
better  it  is  to  be  a  christian  than  anything 
else.  We,  who  know  history,  will  see  that 
if  every  child  had  been  taught  the  bible,  and 
obeyed  it,  there  would  have  been  no  wars 
nor  ignorance  nor  crimes  in  the  world. 

O,  I  should  like  to  read  history,  and  un- 
derstand the  wisdom  which  it  teaches*  How 
kind  has  Qod  been,  to  have  ancient  books 
preserved,  and  so  many^of  them  copied  in 
our  language !  If  it  had  not  been  for  these, 
we  could  not  have  known  history.  And 
how  kind  in  him  to  let  me  learn  to  read. 
Now  I  know  the  twenty-six  letters,  and 
have  begun  to  put  them  together  in  spelling 
and  reading,  I  shall  be  able  to  go  on  learn- 
ing more  words,  until  I  can  read  any  of  the 
books  in  our  language. 

But  the  Bible  is  the  oldest  history  in  the 
world.  And  it  is  the  truest  and  the  wisest 
Men  made  other  histories,  hM  God  made  the 
Bible.  O  how  wise  I  should  be  if  I  knew 
all  that  is  in  it  1  Is  there  any  better  wisdom 
to  be  learned  in  college  ?     O  no. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Singular  Law  Case. — The  New  Orleans 
Crescent  City  has  the  following  notice  of  a 
case  tried  in  that  city : 

City    Court — Before    Judge   Collens. — A 
novel  case  was  decided,  yesterday,  in    this 
court,  in  which  a  boy  aged  about  ten  years 
was  claimed  by  two  persons,  each  maintain- 
ing that  she  was  the  real  mother.     The  plain- 
tiffs, John  Paul  and  Martha  Paul,  his  wife, 
had  lost  their  son  about  two  weeks  ago,  and    t 
some  few  days  since  had  been  informed  that    s 
the  defendant,  a  Mrs.  Hughes,  had  the  boy  in    > 
her  possession.     The  latier  bad  lost  a  son 
some  three  years  and  a  half  ago,  and  found 
this  child  whom  she  and  some  ifriends  said 
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they  identified  as  the  child  lost  at  that  time 
by  Mrs.  Hughes.  The  case  occupied  the 
Court  for  three  days,  but  judgment  was  given 
in  favor  of  the  plaintiffs,  it  having  been  satis- 
factorily proved  that  the  boy  was  the  son  of 
John  and  Martha  Paul.  For  some  time,  he 
(the  child)  persisted  in  stating  that  he  really 
was  the  son  of  Mrs.  Hughes,  and  denied  his 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul,  and  it  was  not 
until  he  was  removed  from  the  influence  of 
Mrs.  Hughes'  presence  that  he  admitted  his 
real  identity.  We  believe  that  this  is  a  case 
without  precedent,  except  the  one  stated  to 
have  been  brought  before  King  Solomon, 
which  is  recorded  in  the  Bible. 

~  Portable  Life-Boats. — ^Experiments  to 
test  the  serviceableness  and  efficacy  of  the 
new  life-boat,  recently  invented  by  M.  Mon- 
zani,  has  been  made  in  ]^resence  of  a  great 
many  nautical  and  scientific  persons,  amongst 
whom  were  Sir  Francis  Collier,  Sir  Edward 
Parry,  Mr.  Willock,  Chairman  of  the  East 
India  Company,  the  boat  builder  of  the  Roy- 
al dockyard,  and  others.  The  boat  weighs 
only  216  lbs.  with  all  her  tackle  and  apparatus, 
and  would  hold  about  24  persons.  She  is 
constructed  of  water-proof  cloth,  something 
like  sailcloth,  stretched  on  a  frame  of  wood ; 
when  not  wanted  she  may  be  stowed  or 
placed  on  the  deck  or  other  convenient  part 
of  any  Tessel,  where  she  will  be  flat,  not 
taking  up  more  than  three  inches  in  depth, 
the  breadth  of  the  frame  or  hoop  which  forms 
her  gunwale. 

The  experiments  were  very  satisfactory. 
Her  powers  were  severely  tested ;  she  was 
thrown  Irom  the  Alecto  steamer,  at  a  height 
of  25  feet  from  the  water,  into  the  basin ; 
she  took  the  water  safely,  not  shipping  above 
a  quart  of  the  element.  Eight  men  then  de* 
scended  by  ropes  and  boarded  her  in  a  minute ; 
they  pulled  ner  across  the  basin  and  per- 
formed a  variety  of  evolutions  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  spectators.  She  is  understood  to 
have  all  the  advantages  of  what  is  called  the 
mussoolah  boat,  without  the  objections  to  it. 
Being  flat-bottomed  she  draws  little  water, 
and  will  ride  over  a  heavy  surf,  where  a  com- 
mon ship's  boat  could  scarcely  live.  She  is 
portable  and  light,  yet  sufficiently  strong,  and 
requires  no  tackle  to  be  hoisted  over  the  side 
of  a  ship.  By  means  of  this  very  simple  in- 
vention half  the  perils  of  the  ocean  may  be 
avoided. — London  paper. 

Carpet  Making. — ^This  business  is  now 
carried  on  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
States.  Many  of  the  carpets  manufactured 
by  our  people  are  not  surpassed  by  those  im- 
ported rrom  abroad.  It  is  said  that  our  artists 
naye  the  best  machinery,  and  that  their  col- 
ors, designs  and  materials  are  also  of  the  best 
description.  With  these  advantages  on«their 
side,  and  the  fact  that  living  is  cheap  and 
taxes  light  among  us,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
our  people  should  meet  with  so  much  suc- 
cess, as  appears  to  crown  their  labors  in  this 


\ 
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freat  branch  of  manufacture  and  trade.  It 
as  been  proposed  to  erect  a  steam  carpet 
mill  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Boston. 
Winnissimet  has  been  mentioned  as  the 
place  for  the  establishment  of  this  new  mill, 
but  no  further  particulars  concerning  the  en- 
terprise have  yet  been  made  known  by  the 
persons  who  have  the  subject  under  consider- 
ation.— Bast,  Courier. 


The  Franklin  (Tenn.)  Democrat,  of  the  13th 
inst.  says—"  Mr.  Shumake,  living  six  and  a 
half  miles  south  of  this  place,  in  digging  a 
well  on  the  top  of  a  hill  near  his  house,  dis- 
covered the  f)one8  of  an  animal  of  most 
enormous  size.  One  of  the  teeth  and  one 
joint  of  the  neck  bone  is  now  at  the  office  of 
Dr.  S.  S.  May  field.  The  tooth  weighs  four 
pounds  six  and  a  half  ounces,  and  is  in  a  hiffh 
state  of  preservation.  The  enamel  on  me 
tooth  is  near  half  an  inch  thick,  and  as  hard 
as  flint.'' 


A  Fine  Cammellia. — There  is  now  in  the 
possession  of  Mrs.  Irlam,  at  Bootle,  near  Liv- 
erpool, a  camellia  which  stands  15  feet  high, 
is  63  feet  in  circumference,  and  the  stem  is 
seven  inches  in  diameter.  It  had  4000  flow- 
ers. The  plant  is  not  so  symmetrically 
formed  as  it  might  be,  owing  to  its  being 
crowded  ;  but  nevertheless  it  is  a  grand  speci- 
men, and  worthy  to  be  classed  among  the 
lions  of  horticulture.  Two  years  ago,  when 
it  was  less  cramped  for  room,  the  sum  of  250 
guineas  was  ofiered  for  it. 


Tlie  Magazlu  Pittorcsque* 
From  the  preface  of  the  *^  Magazin  Pitto- 
resque,"  (or  what  we  might  call  the  Penny 
Magazine  of  Paris,)  commenced  in  1833,  and 
still  continued,  we  take  the  following  extract. 
Like  most  of  the  English  and  French  works 
of  this  class,  it  contains  eight  pages  a  week. 
The  price  is  two  sous,  and  the  circulation  soon 
reached  a  hundred  thousand.  One  regrets, 
however,  to  find  the  scope  of  those  publica- 
tions generally  confined  to  narrow  limits, 
compared  with  those  which  we  have  adopted 
in  our  plan.  .  In  France,  especially,  most  edi- 
tors feel  compelled  to  repress  the  expression 
of  opinions  on  some  of  the  most  important 
subjects,  while  they  cannot  calculate  on  such 
a  degree  of  public  intelligence  as  pervades 
our  country. 

"  Nous  voulons  qu*on  y  trouve  des  objects 
de  toute  valeur,  de  tout  choix:  choses  an* 
ciennes,  choses  modern es,  animees,  inanimees, 
monumen tales,  naturelles,  civilisees,  sauva- 
ges,  appar tenant  k  la  terre,  k  la  mer,  au  ciel, 
I  tons  les  temps,  venant  de  tous  les  pays,  de 
rindostan,  de  la  Chine,  aussi  bien  que  de 
rislande,  de  la  Laponie,  de  Tombuctou,  de 
Rome  ou  de  Paris.'' 
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The  Ass  and  the  Wolf: 

A  FabU,  translcU§ti  fram  the  Spanis/t  of  Samaniego, 
for  the  Am  Fenny  Magazine. 

A  poor  lame  ass  went  limping  by, 
And  saw  a  wolf,  but  could  not  fly ; 
So,  turning  round,  he  coolly  said : 
<<  Friend  wolf,  I'm  sick,  and  almost  dead. 
This  ugly  foot — it  hurts  me,  oh ! 
I  cannot  liv^e  and  sufl'er  so. 
I  only  wish  I'd  let  alone 
The  blacksmith ;  he  the  job  has  done. 
I  beg  you,  with  my  dying  breath. 
Draw  out  that  hob-nail  with  your  teeth  ; 
'Twill  stop  the  pain — then,  if  you  please, 
Eat  me  and  welcome,  at  your  ease." 

The  wolf,  suspicious  of  no  guile. 
Sure  of  his  prize,  began  to  smile : 
*'  I've  studied  well  anatomy. 
And  surg'ry  too,  as  you  shall  see ; 
The  case  is  plain — I  understand ; 
I'll  do  you  tne  business  right  off-hand. 
Draw  out  your  leg — turn  up  your  hoof; 
Don't  fear  me,  friend !  that's  far  enough." 

With  his  best  canine  tusk  all  bared. 
The  new  professr  stood  prepared. 
But  the  lame  ass,  so  pained  and  sick, 
Drove  all  his  teeth  in  with  a  kick, 
Then  hobbled  off,  and  left  behind 
The  wolf  complaining  to  the  wind : 

"  Ah,  wretched  me !  how  well  I'm  paid, 
Because  myself  a  fool  I  made. 
Oh  ye  who  would  your  trades  forsake, 
Take  warning  from  my  sad  mistake. 
I  got  my  living  and  grew  richer, 
As  long  as  I  remained  a  butcher ; 
But  see  my  wretched,  lost  condition, 
Since  I've  begun  to  turn  physician  !" 


\ 
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Independence  Day. 

A  SONG   FOR    AMERICAN  CHILDREN. 

Tune—"  Avid  Lang  Syne,'*  or  "  There's  na' 

luck,''  &c. 

Come,  let  us  meet  this  pleasant  day, 

To  spend  an  hour  or  so 
In  friendly  feelings,  social  joys. 

With  some  improvement  too. 
Tho'  some  'midst  crackers,  guns  and  cakes, 

Pour  fiery  liquors  down, 
Intemp'rance  soon  may  ruin  all 

A  people  or  a  town. 

ChoriLs. 
For  there's  no  pleasure  in  the  streets, 

Where  all  is  rout  and  noise, 
And  bad  examples  soon  may  spoil 

The  best  of  girls  and  boys. 

For  on  the  day  when  first  arose 

Our  fathers  to  be  free. 
When  God  appeared  against  their  foes, 

Who  should  rejoice  but  we  ? 
Oh,  let  us  knowledge  higher  prize, 

And  all  the  means  He's  given 


To  fit  OS  to  do  good  on  earth, 
And  find  our  way  to  heaven. 

Look  north,  and  south,  and  east,  and  west. 

No  other  land  you'll  find. 
Where  children  can  so  well  improve 

in  manners,  heart,  and  mind. 
For  here  the  people  rulers  be^ 

And  order  all  that's  done ; 
Oh,  if  they  all  were  wise  and  good. 

What  land  were  like  our  own  ? 

For  God,  who  gave  our  fathers  brave 

The  Bible  for  their  guide. 
And  safely  led  them  to  this  land 

Across  the  ocean's  tide. 
Who  gave  us  churches,  schools  and  laws. 

And  many  priceless  things. 
Would  have  us  governed  by  ourselves^ 

And  not  by  popes  or  kings. 

Then  let  us  learn,  while  we  are  young. 

Our  passions  to  subdue, 
That  when  we  take  our  parents'  plaee^ 

We  may  be  patriots  true. 
And  long  may  Independence  Day 

Return  and  find  us  free, 
And  children  meet  with  songs  to  puise 

The  God  of  Liberty  ! 

Chorus, — For  there's  no  pleasure,  fee- 


There  is  not  a  more  common  error  of  self- 
deception  than  a  habit  of  considering  our  sta- 
tions in  life  so  ill-suited  to  our  powers,  as  to 
be  unworthy  of  calling  out  a  full  and  proper 
exercise  of  our  talents. 


As  society  is  constituted,  there  cannot  be 
many  employments  which  demand  very  bril- 
liant talents,  or  great  delicacy  of  taste,  for 
their  proper  discharge. 


OCT  Editors  receiving  this  paper  ih  exchange,  are 
invited  (o  reinsert  the  following  advertisement : 

THE  AMERICAN  PENNY  MAGAZINE 

AND    FAMILY    NEWSPAPER, 

Eidited  by  Theodore  D wight,  Jr* 

Is  published  weekly,  at  the  office  of  the  New  Yoik 
£xpre88,  No.  IIQ  Broadway,  nl  3  cents  a  ni'mber,  (16 
pagf  s  l.irge  oclavo,>  or,  to  subscribeiB  receiving  h  by 
man.  and  paying  in  Bd\'Rnce,  ^1  a  year.  The  postage 
from  July  onwards  will  be  Free  for  this  city,  BrookJyn, 
Harlem,  Newark, and  all  olher  places  within  30  miles; 
and  only  o7te  cent  a  copy  for  other  parts  of  ihe  United 
States.  Persons  forwarding  the  money  for  five  copies, 
wi!l  receive  a  sixth  gratis.  Editors  known  to  have  pub- 
lished this  advertisement,  with  an  editorial  notice  of 
the  work,  will  be  suppUed  with  it  for  one  year.  Hf 
the  quantity,  19  a  hundred.  The  work'will  form  a  vol- 
ume of  8312  pages^QQually. 

^^  Postmasters  are  authorized  to  remit  money  with* 
out  charge. 


^y  We  particularly  request  the  public  to  r«  member 
that  no  p  reoH  is  authorized  to  receive  money  fn  ad- 
Vance  for  this  paper,  except  the  Editor  or  Pub!i>hers 
and  an  Agent  in  Ohio  and  the  five  south-western  coun- 
ties of  Pennsylvania,  who  will  show  an  attested  cer- 
tificate, signed  by  the  Editor. 
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Nbw  Yobk,  Satubbiv,  Jone  E 


AMERICAN    INDIANS, 


Whene'er  our  foreHC  groves  I  tread, 

I  fancy  o!l  ihe  Indian  maid, 

Or  matron's  geulle  eye  and  tone. 

Now,  like  the  flowers  in  auiutnn,  gone  ; 

For,  to  ihai  race,  once  ruling  here,  • 

'Tib  autumn  slill,  ihrough  all  the  year  ; 

Aod  shaiier'd  iru:iks  and  leallciis  irces, 

Lamtnl  ihcm  in  ihc  evening  breeze. 

For  here  were  warriors  oiicc  as  bold 

Ab  vernal  lorreuis  ever  roll'd, 

And  maidenfl  through  these  wilds  would  go, 

Aa  pure  and  spotless  as  the  snow  ; 

And  when  I  rest  in  woodland  oave. 

Or  at  the  fount  my  forehead  lare. 

The  Indian  moiher's  form  a'ppears, 

And  childhood's  shout  is  in  my  ears; 

For  parents  smil'd,  and  children  play'd. 

In  times  long  past,  beneath  this  shade ; 

And  where,  iii  wild  securiiy, 

UaDd,  heart,  and  footsteps,  all  were  free. 

We  were  at  once  remiodcd  of  the  above 
DQpublisherl  lines,  on  conteraphtiDg  the 
print  before  its ;  ant^it  would  have  bceo 
well  for  tis,  awl  our  savage  predecessors 
on  American  soil,  if  the  Red  men  had  been 
more  frf^jucntty  regarded  with  such  feel- 
in.^s   of   htimnnity  as  they  express.      Wo 


have  been,  from  early  lifo,  deeply  interested   , 
in  the  Indians,  having  listened  to  tales  of   | 
ihem  in  infuncy  and  childhood,  from  the  i 
lips  of  an  #ffed  friend,  who,  in  early  life,   ] 
had  been  personally  acquainted  with  some  < 
of  the  race,  in  circumstances  f:n'orable  to  ', 
their  character.     Now  that  we  find   more 
disposition  than  for  some  years  pa^,  to  east  . 
off  prejudices,  and  to  look  them  in  the  face 
as  brethren,  we  lake  great  pleasure  in  domg 
what  little  may  be  in  our  poiver,  to  foster  a 
rational  interest  in  their  history,  and  lo  pro- 
mole  exertions  for  the  improvement  of  their 
condition. 

Among  the  many  points  of  striking  re- 
^semblance  in  the  habits  of  that  u-onderful  j 
race,  prevailing  extensively  through  num 
ous  families,  nations  and  tiibes,  is  that  of  the  j 
irealmrat  of  infants.  There  are  minute  <^ 
ferencea,  it  is  true,  and  sonie  casts  in  which  j 
a  great  diversity  is  obocrvablo  ;  bul  the  pre-  J 
vailing  pracliees  are  much  alike.  The  j 
child,  when  somewhat  grown,  is  left  at  free-  ) 
dom,  and  often  clings  to  its  mother  j  but,  for  j 
months  before,  Ja  subject  to  ligaments  aiid  a 
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confined  position,  being  usaally  tied  to  a 
board,  and  sometimes  in  a  cradle,  which 
keeps  it  always  in  an  upright  position. 
When  the  mother  moves,  often  while  at 
work,  she  carries  it  fastened  on  her  back  ; 
and,  when  left  alone,  it  is  hung  to  the  branch 
of  a  tree,  to  swing  in  the  wind,  or  set  at  iis 
roots,  leaning  against  the  trunk.  Yet,  with 
all,  as  the  quaint  old  writer,  William  Wood, 
remarked,  as  long  ago  as  1634,  the  Indian 
pappoose  is  as  quiet  ^<  as  if  it  had  neither 
spleen  nor  lungs/' 


INDIAN  NAMBS. 


The  aboriginal  names  of  places  in  this 
country  have  recently  begun  to  excite  new 
and  well  merited  attention.  A  committee 
was  appointed  some  months  ago  by  the  New 
York  Historical  Society,  to  make  an  aborigi- 
nal  map  of  the  State;  and  they  have  already 
made  some  prot^^ress.  Another  important 
step  was  taken  by  them  at  their  last  regu- 
lar meeting,  in  Juno!  They  directed  (hat  a 
blank  or  skeleton  map  should  be  sent  to  all 
persons  likely  to  render  assistance,  with  a  re- 
quest that  they  would  supply  as  many  Indian 
names  as  possible.  This  will  lead  to  enqui- 
ries and  the  searching  of  records,  hy  which 
alone  the  desired  information  can  be  obtain- 
ed.  The  example  is  worthy  of  imitation  in 
other  States. 

The  next  thing  will  be  to  seek  interpreta- 
tions of  the  name.s.  Many  of  these,  oeing 
descriptive,  or  making  allusions  to  local  pecu- 
liarities, may  yet  be  recovered,  with  the  means 
still  within  reach.  The  Algonquin  language 
covered  all  the  northern  parts  of  the  United 
States,  with  the  exception  of  the  Six  Nations 
in  New  York ;  and  Mr.  Schoolcraft  has  an 
acquaintance  with  some  of  its  principal  dia- 
lects, which  might  be  turned  to  an^poriant 
use. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  New  York  His- 
torical Society,  Mr.  Thompson,  author  of  the 
History  of  Long  Island,  read  a  paper  on  the 
Indian  names  in  that  part  of  the  State. 

He  remarked  that  all,  or  nearly  all  of  them 
were  probably  descriptive  of  localities.  The 
Dutch  names  afterwards  conferred,  were  gen- 
erally so  too,  except  where  Holland  names 
were  borrowed .  from  favorite  places  in  the 
native  country  of  immigrants.  The  English 
names  were  less  significant,  and  more  fre- 
quently imported. 

Long  Island  had  no  general  appellation 
among  its  inhabitants.  It  was  called  by  the 
neighborinpr  tribes  Sewonhacket,  or  the  coun- 
try of  shells,  or  shall  money,  because  it  fur- 
nished them  with  their  money,  made  of  clam 
shell  beads,  which  they  called  Sewonk,  the 
Long  Island  Indians  being  well  supplied  with 
the  material,  skillful  in  its  manufacture,  and 
long  subjected  lo  foreign  control  and  tribute. 
They  were  poor  and  feeble,  as  a  natural 
consequence.      Their  great    chief  was   the 


Sachem  of  Montauk,  who  lived  on  the  pen* 
insula,  Wampanomen,  and  on  its  extrem- 
ity, JMlonteek.  He  conveyed  Smtthtown  to 
Barent  Gardiner,  on  July  13th,  1659,  by  a 
deed,  which  is  the  foundlation  of  all  present 
tides.  The  last  Sachem  of  Montank  was 
held  in  very  high  esteem  for  his  superior  in- 
telligenle  and  worth,  as  well  as  his  here- 
ditary rank  and  authority.  * 

Several  remarkable  cases  were  mentioned, 
in  which  Indian  names  have  been  exchanged 
for  English  words  of  similar  sound :  as 
Jenezcofor  Jamaico,  and  Masketo  for  Mos- 
quito Cove,  (now  by  morhidity,  a  new  figure 
of  speech,  changed  to  Glen  Cove.)  Many 
substitutions  have  been  made,  even  without 
such  a  shadow  of  excuse,  by  which  we  tttYCt 
as  some  think,  neither  improvement  in  so- 
norous character,  nor  any  other  advantage. 
Thus  Lusum  is  now  called  Jericho,  Massi- 
peke.  Fort  Neck;  Maspet  or  Mispat,  New- 
town ;  Sunquams,  Babylon.;  and  Manotasquot, 
Blue  Point. 


^ 


The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  smaU, 
but  very  interesting  and  entertaining  book 
of  Travels,  entitled  "  Letters  from  the  North 
of  Europe:  by  Charles  B.  Elliott,  Esq." 
The  letters  are  dated  in  1830,  and  the  work 
was  republished  at  Philadelphia,  by  Key  & 
Biddle,  in  1833.  [This  letter  is  irom  Nor- 
way.] 

^'  On  Tuesday  morning  we  started  for  the 
Rierkenfoss.  Only  one  horse  was  in  the  vil- 
lage, but  the  distance  was  short ;  and  after 
the  first  ten  miles,  a  horse  could  not  proceed. 
For  four  miles  we  scrambled  over  rocks, 
where,  in  places,  there  was  nothing  more 
than  a  ledge  just  large  enough  to  catch  the 
side  of  the  foot.  The  scenery  is  grand  be- 
yond description.  The  mountains  on  either 
sid^  of  the  valley  are  covered  to  the  very 
summits  with  wood,  while  in  the  middle,  the 
river  rolls  its  angry  waters  through  a  ragged 
channel,  whose  mclination  augments  con- 
stantly their  velocity. 

At  length  we  reached  the  pass.  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  seen  a  sight  so  calculated 
to  inspire  terror.  The  Moen  rushes  through 
a  rock  blackened  by  time,  and  falls  from  a 
height  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet  perpen- 
dicularly, into  a  caldron  of  the  same  dark 
material.  The  foam  rises  so  high,  as  to  con- 
ceal from  the  distant  spectator  the  depth  of 
the  fall,  which  we  could  duly  appreciate  only 
when  lying  on  the  ground,  anulookin|r  over 
the  edge  of  the  precipice  at  its  highest 
point.  Whether  real  or  fancied,  the  earth 
seemed  to  tremble  under  the  concussion  of  the 
continuous  torrent. 

At  this  moment  the  n^n  burst  from  behind 
a  cloud,  and  shining  upon  the  falling  water 
and  the  playful  spray,  cast  obliquely  on  the 
dark  back-ground  a  perfect  double  rainbow, 
approaching  nearly  to  a  circle.     The  effect   S  | 
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was  exceedingly  striking.  Placed  in  the  only 
point  where  the  circumference  was  incom- 
plete, we  saw  ourselves  clothed  with  the 
rainbow.  Unprepared  as  we  were  for  so  ex- 
traordinary a  position,  it  was  •loo  sublime ; 
and  we  almost  shuddered  at  the  glory  of  the 
vesture  with  which  we  were  surrounded; 
while  in  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  this 
masterpiece  of  his  hand,  we  recognized  the 
power  of  Him  who  wei^heth  the  mountains 
in  scales,  and  ''  covereth  himself  with  light 
as  with  a  garment." 

CHEPSTOW  CASTIiE,  Ac,  IN  WAliES. 

Wales,  and  South  Wales  especiallv,  is  pe- 
culiarly rich  in  ruins— and  three  of  tne  most 
celebrated  we  intended  visiting. 

We  siood  under  the  mighty  arched  gate- 
way of  Chepstow  Castle,  gazing  up  at  the 
old  gray  frowning  battlements — polling  our 
walking  sticks  into  crevices  of  walls,  so  thick  * 
that  a  six  foot  pole  might  have  been  lost  iu 
them ;  and  curiously  peering  into  loop  holes, 
frcMn  whence,  hundreds  of  years  ago,  issued 
tk«  arrow  flights  of  besieged  men.  High 
^  over  our  heads  was  the  fissure  for  ihe  mas- 
\  sive  portcullis,  which  once  descended  in  two 
>  mighty  grooves  in  the  wall  on  eiiher  side  of 
J  usr  and  the  monstrous  irons  which  supported 
)  the  massive  binges  of  the  out«r  door  still 
»  remained. 

\  But  the  great  gate  itself  was  gone,  and  so 
were  its  warders.  In  the  place  of  the  for- 
mer, a  clumsy  boarded  door  was  substituted, 
and  a  feeble,  cracked  voice  dd  Welchwoman, 
with  a  vinegar  aspect,  came  forward,  in  place 
of  the  stalwart  porter,  gingling  a  bunch  of 
monstrous  keys,  and  holding  out  her  skinny 
palm  for  the  expectant  fee.  A  little  girl  was 
despatched  with  our  party,  to  open  doors 
leading  to  the  various  dungeons  and  galleries. 
We  had  not  gone  far,  however,  before  we 
discovered  that  she  did  not  understand  a  word 
of  English ;  imd  we  were  in  a  similar  pre- 
dicament with  regard  to  Welsh. 

Before  we  minutely  examined  the  ruins,  we 
all  rested,  for  a  time,  on  the  soft  green-sward 
which  floored  the  banqueting  ball.  There, 
on  the  walls  which  had  once  resounded  to 
martial  music,  grew  weeds  and  wild  flowers, 
which  fantastically  turned  round  ruined  but«> 
tresses  and  battered  corbels.  Hundreds  of 
starlings,  daws,  and  rooks  chattered  and  caw- 
ed from  their  nests  in  the  holes,  and  amid 
the  shrubberies;  and* the  sunbeams,  intercept- 
ed by  neither  roof  nor  window,  fell  on  the 
green  earth.  With  the  exception  of  the 
•  sounds  made  by  these  birds,  there  was  a 
strange,  unnatural  eftillness,  all  about  the 
place  ;  and  although,  when  we  first  sat  down, 
our  tonnes  rattled,  and  the  joke  and  song 
went  merrily  round,  a  gradual  feeling  of  so- 
Irmnity  imperceptibly  stole  over  us,  and  we 
'   became  wrapped  in  reverie. 

I  had,  of  course,  heard  a  ^ood  deal  of  Hen- 
ry Martin,  one  of  the  Regicides,  who,  after 
the    restoration  of  Charles  the  Second,  was 


confined  in  Chepstow  Castle  for  many  years. 
Southej/f  it  will  be  remembered,  wrote,  in 
his  young  days,  a  sonnet  on  the  subject,  which, 
in  after  years,  he  would  have  given  much  not 
to  have  penned.  Martin's  dungeon,  there- 
fore, was  an  object  of  great  interest  to  all  of 
us  ;  and  before  we  ascended  any  of  the  nu- 
merous winding  staircases,  we  pryed  into 
every  hole  and  comer  under  ground,  in  the 
expectation  of  fiinding  it ;  but  in  vain ;  and, 
in  the  absence  of  our  ffuide,  the  quondam 
apartment  of  the  king-killer  would  have  been ' 
a  place  unnoticed  particularly  by  us,  but  for 
the  casual  visit  to  the  ruins,  of  an  individuid 
who,  as  one  of  his  ablest  works  is  now  in  the 
course  of  publication  in  America,  £  was  glad 
to  meet. 

Escorted  by  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  who 
rery  kindly  proffered  his  services  as  guide,  we 
mounted  one  of  the  spiral  staircases,  sinking 
knee  deep  at  every  step,  in  the  rained  nests 
of  generations  of  birds,  and  soon  arrived  at 
Martin's  loom-^dun^eonf  it  can  scarcely  be 
called,  as  it  is  situated  in  one  of  the  towers 
of  the  castle.  It  was  a  laree,  square  apart- 
ment, the  window  of  which  commanded  a 
charming  view;  and,  if  report  be  correct, 
Martin  was  not  onlv  enabled  to  look  over  the 
adjacent  country,  nut  to  extend  his  walks 
around  the  neighborhood. 

After  we  had  spent  a  very  pleasant  boor  or 
two  in  the  castle,  we  accepted  the  Bishop's 
invitation  to  a  repast  at  his  dwelling ;  after 
which,  we  grasped  our  trusty  sticks,  shoul- 
dered our  knapsacks,  and  proceeded  to  the 
banks  of  the  Wve,  where  we  took  a  boat  and 
rowed  towards  Tintem  Abbey. 

This  far-famed  ecclesiastical  reUc  of  the 
olden  time  is,  perhaps,  the  most  picmresque 
ruin  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  Situated  on 
the  banks  of  a  windinff  silvery  river,  embo- 
somed amongst  hills,  dothed  from  Iwses.  to 
summits  with  the  richest  verdure,  it  gives 
abundant  proof  that  the  Cistercian  monks, 
to  whom  it  belonged,  were  not  such  block- 
heads as  some  would  make  them  out  to  have 
been.  As  we  approached  it,  the  sun  was 
pouring  a  flood  of  mellow  light  upon  its  old 
grey  walls,  and  we  stood,  for  a  time,  in  silent 
wonder,  gazing  on  the  beautiful  gothic  win- 
dow over  the  entrance  door,  around  the  finely 
carved  stone  work  of  which  the  ivy,  and  a 
hundred  parasitical  plants  crept  and  twined. 
There  was  no  sound,  -save  the  song  of  innu* 
merable  birds,  and  the  rippling  of  the  river, 
as  it  glided  past-— and  the  very  spirit  of  sanc- 
tity seemed  to  brood  over  the  place.  But  if 
the  exterior  created  feelings  of  astonishment 
and  admiratt<»i,  what  were  our  emotions 
when  the  litde  door  was  opened,  and  we  en- 
tered the  ruin! 

Those  of  our  parlor  who  now  saw  it  for  the 
first  time,  involuntarily  stood  still,  and  almost 
suspended  their  breath  whilst  they  feast- 
ed their  eyes.  I  can  conceive  of  ndlking 
more  striking  than  the  spectacle  which  is 
seen  on  first  entering  Tintem  Abbey.  Yon 
gaze  down  a  long  aisle,  on  either  side  of 
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which  ftrise  godue  piUare,  of  exquisite  pro- 
[K^VtiQiK  Qf«r  head  are  fragmentary  aicbes, 
the  beaiUifal  worknumsbip  of  which  indt* 
cates  what  tl^e  piaqe  roust  have  beea  iu  its 
paloay  days.  There  are  vacaat  niches,  with 
traceried  canopies*  which  once  overshadowed 
some  saint  or  martyr,  and  here  and  there  are 
the  effigies  of  praying  priest  or  n^ailed  knight* 
At  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  long  aisle, 
which  is  carpeted  with  the  richest  verdure* 
is  the  great  east  window,  through  which  the 
woods  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  are 
^  seen.  In  the  centre  of  this  window  a  slender 
shaft  of  stone  springs  up,  and  joins  that  por. 
tioa  of  the  carved  work  above,  which  Time 
has  spared.  Although  of  great  height  and 
ciseumference,  such  is  the  magnitude  of  the 
window  t'hat  it  looks  like  the  sialk  of  a  deli- 
oata  flower^-«Dd  the  tracery  work  of  the 
wiadow  may,  by  the  aid  of  fancy,  be  liken- 
ed to  the  petals  of  a  flower  turned  to  stone* 
Around  toe  clustered  pillars,  and  on  the 
summits  of  the  walls,  were  thousands  of  in* 
terestiag  objects  to  the  naturalist ;  but  our 
^t^i  was  pictorial,  not  botanical — so  we 
made  arrangements  for  sketching ;  and,  as  it 
was  a  fine  afternoon,  and  the  moon  would  be 
at  the  fuU  that  evening,  we  concluded  to  re- 
main and  make  a  night  of  it. 

Before  sunset  we  ascended  an  eminence,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Abbey,  called  Tn 
Devil's  Pttlfit,  and  from  it  had  a  magnifi- 
cent view  of  the  surrounding  country ;  from 
thence  we  visited  a  Druidical  remain,  not  hx 
off,  and  by  the  time  the  moon  had  risen  we 
were  in  the  old  Abbey  again. 

Some  of  our  party  had  provided  themselves 
with  a  quantity  of  different  colored  fires,  and 
we  amused  ouiselvea  by  witnessing  the  sin- 
gular effects  produced  by  their  combustion. 
Now,  the  old  pillars  would  glow  in  the  crim- 
•ca  light,  like  rubies— then  they  would  ba 
transformed  into  shafts  of  topaz  or  amber*- 
presently  thtf  place  looked  like  an  emerald 
palace,  which,  in  its  turn,  would  fiide,  and  in 
the  lurid  glare  of  a  blue  light  it  would  re- 
semble a  mU  or  Pandemonium. 

The  evening,  as  the  pleasantest  evenmgs 
generally  will,  at  last  came  to  a  dose,  and 
our  party  adjourned  to  the  village  inn,  *'  The 
Three  Salmons,**  where  we  ^t  up  a  small 
entertainment,  in  humble  imitation  of  the 
Nodes  AmbrosiaiuB,  Of  course  the  coover* 
sation  turned  chieflv  on  Art  and  Artists.  But 
we  had  Eome  deliffbtftil  music  from  Eulen- 
stein  and  Rippingille. 

The  next  morning  we  were  up  with  the 
sun,  and  on  our  way  over  the  mountains  to 
Ratland  Castlb — ^a  place  famous  in  the 
history  of  the  Civil  Wars%  From  thence,  we 
proceeded  to  Monmouth,  where  we  saw  the 
Castle,  or  rather  the  fragment  of  it,  in  which 
Ueary  the  Fifth,  the  Hero  of  Affinoourt.  was 
bom.  The  room  in  which  that  valorona 
monarch  first  saw  the  light,  was  occupied  by 
a  sav/and  her  numerous  familv. 

As  we  were  only  twelve  miles  firom  Roes» 
we  determined  to  Tisit  that  town,  and  aee  the 


house  of  Pope's  famous  *'Man  of  B< 
His  real  name  was  John  Kyrle.  We  TiaUad 
his  house,  walked  luder  the  trees  wh^  ba 
planted,  and  enjoyed  the  beautiful  ^scenery  of 
the  neighborhood,  and  then»  tak^  a  boat, 
we  descende<i^the  river  on  our  way  nome;. 

On  our  way  down  the  Wye  we  stopped 
at  Waliford  Vicarage,  for  the  purpoae  of  pay- 
ing our  respects  to  the  learned  author  of 
several  antiquarian  works — ^the  Reverend 
Thouas  DiTDLEY  FosB&OEB.  He^  lived  in  a 
sweetlv  desired  spot,  and  was  then  dcawing 
towards  the  close  of  a  long  literary  tife. 
Walter  Scott  speaks  of  him  in  one  of  his 
works,  I  forget  which. — After  bidding  him 
adieu,  we  proceeded  a  few  miles  farther  on, 
and  again  stopped,  to  sec  Goodrich  Gaade, 
the  seat  of  Sir  Sasiubl  Rush  MmicaiE;  the 
author  of  the  magnificent  work  on  Aaeieat 
Armor.  Goodrich  Castle  contains  perhaps 
the  best  private  cdlection  of  Antiquiciea  in 
Great  Britain. 

Sir  Samuel  Meyrick  entered,  acaompaniad 
by  a  gentleman,  apparently  between  sixty 
and  seven  ly  years  or  age.  He  was  tall,  thin, 
and  was  dressed  in  black ;  his  haff  waa 
white,  and  bald  on  the  top  of  hia  forehead^ 
which  was  high  and  expansive.  The  fea- 
tures of  thib  goitleman  had  a  peculiarly 
pensive  air  about  them.  He  wore  green 
spectacles,  so  that  I  could  not  see  the  eoler 
01  his  eyes,  and  a  huge  umbrella  was  vndcr 
his  arm.  Shortly  after  entering,  he  inscribed 
his  name  in  the  Visitor's  book,  and  pasaed  em, 
to  inspect  the  library.  A  few  minutes  after- 
wards I  looked  at  the  signature,  and  dia- 
covered  that  the  stranger  was  WordsworUi. 
The  intelligence  ran  like  wildfire  throogli 
our  party,  and  knr  the  aid  of  Rippir^le,  who 
had  a  letter  o(^  introduction  to  Sir  Samad 
Meyrick,  we  managed  to  get  introduced  to 
the  great  Poet.  He  was  then  on  hia  way  to 
Bristol,  and,  at  our  invitation,  took  a  seat  in 
our  boat  as  far  as  Monmouth,  where,  as  soob 
as  it  was  known  that  Wordsworth  waa  at  the 
^*  Beaufort  Arms,"  the  inn  waa  besieced  with 
perscms  anxious  to  set  a  glimpse  d*  me  Poec 
One  gentleman  of  the  neishborhood  actually 
paid  a  handsome  sum  to  the  landlord  of  the 
mn,  to  be  allowed  to  disguise  himself  and  act 
as  waiter,  in  order  that  he  might  have  a  good 
opportunity  of  staring  his  fill  at  the  great 
man. — Boston  Alias* 


Abolitioiy  of  Slavery  in  tbb  Uritsb 
States. — *^  The  whole  Slave  population  in 
the  United  States  by  the  last  oenstis  was 
about  two  and  a  half  millions  ;~and  a  fair 
valuation  for  the  whole,  including  old 
people  and  children,  may  be  set  down  at  a 
himdred  dollars  each,  and  amounts  to  two 
hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars. 
This  is  the  whole  extent  of  the  money  re- 
quired to  eradicate  Slavery.'' 
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More  ttotorefttDft  DIscoTeriet  among  tbe  Rntns 

of  If  iaivelk 

After  several  fv^eeks  of  anxious  expecta- 
tion,  we  ofataiB,  inm  a  French  paper,  a  very 
fiatifyiiig  account  oi  the  wonderfal  relics 
of  that  ancient  and  renowned  city,  even 
wjiose  site  waa  unknown  ibr  centuries  until 
a  fcw  months  ago. 

We  doobt  not  that  many  of  our  readers 
participate  in  the  interest  naturally  excited 
by  the  perasal  of  such  particulars  as  are  to 
be  foimd  in  our  lecond  number,  page  22d ; 
and  we  are  happy  to  say,  that  our  curiosity 
is  likely  to  be  gradually  gratified,  to  an  nn- 
eipeeted  degree,  as  they  are  further  explored 
and  are  more  rich  than  we  had  dared 
to  hope.  The  distinguished  French  natu* 
ralist  and  artist,  Mr.  Fiandin,  has  had  the 
superintendance  of  the  excavations,  and  at 
the  ^  same  time  has  devoted  himself  with 
extraordinary  zeal  and  labor  to  the  task  of 
making  drawings ;  and,  although  the  heat 
and  the  sickliness  (rf  the  climate,  and,  ibr  one 
period,  the  superstitions  of  the  people,  threw 
great  obstacles  in  his  way,  he  has,  with  the 
aid  of  two  hundred  laborers,  (Arabs  and 
Koords,)  exhumed  a  multitude  of  sculptured 
and  engraved  blocks  of  sulphate  of  lime, 
selected  some  of  the  most  valuable  and  solid, 
and  shipped  them  in  the  Gulf  of  Persia,  for 
France.  A  splendid  place  of  exhibition  is 
preparing  for  them  in  the  Chaussee  d'Anttn 
in  Paris,  called  ^  The  Babylonian  Museum}^ 

We  have  not  room  to  translate  in  full  all 
that  we  find  relating  to  this  subject,  but  will 
select  the  most  important  facts  from  a 
French  paper  just  received. 

The  excavations  were  begun  in  1843,  by 
M.  Botta,  the  French  consul  at  Mosul ;  and 
it  was  in  consequence  of  his  report,  that 
M.  Quizot,  the  French  minister,  sent  out  M. 
Fiandin,  after  permission  had  been  obtained 
of  the  Sublime  Porte  and  the  land  purcha- 
sed. In  a  short  time  fifteen  halls  were 
opened,  forming  an  entire  palace,  with 
walla  of  unbumt  brick,  coated  with  a  kind 
of  marble  gypsum,  which,  unfortunately, 
has  crumbled  in  many  cases,  on  the  upper 
side,  thoagh,  in  most  instances,  the  sculp- 


tured parts  happened  to  fall  face  do wnvrards, 
and  are  well  preserved.  Now,  as  to  the 
nature  of  these  specimens  of  ancient  art,  in 
that  renowned  and  luxurious  city.  Are  diey 
rude,  in  bad  taste,  or  such  as  indicate  an 
advanced  state  of  the  arts  ?  Will  they  af- 
ford any  means  of  judging  of  the  habits  or 
history  of  the  people,  of  whom  all  but  their 
shadow  has  been  long  lost  to  the  world  ? 
Shall  we  find  only  the  stiff  and  unnatural 
productions  of  the  Egyptian  sculptore?  Will 
there  be  anything  to  confirm  in  the  few  facts 
we  have  of  the  foundation,  moral  condition 
and  destruction  of  that  city  /  We  are  told 
in  Genesis  10th,  that  Niniveh  was  built 
by  Ashur,  a  great  grand-son  of  Noah ;  by 
the  prophets  and  evangelists,  that  it  was  a 
vast,  magnificent,  idolatrous  city,  and  threat- 
ened with,  divine  vengeance,  but  ^  repented 
at  the  preaching  of  Noah ;"  and,  by  pro&ne 
writers,  that  it  was  captured  after  a  two 
years  siege,  flooded  by  the  watera  of  the 
Tigris  and  burnt,  after  '<  Sardanapaius"  had 
made  it  a  scene  of  butchery. 

It  had  been  conjectured  by  Nicour,  that 
the  site  of  Nineveh  most  be  near  Mosul; 
and  M.  Botta,saw  a  ruin  called  by  the  in- 
habitairia  the  Tomb  of  lonah,  and  a  village 
named  Neiniouah  (or  Neynyoo^dt)  He 
was  afterwards  informed  that  great  ruins  ex- 
isted four  leagues  distant ;  and  there  his 
time  has  since  been  occupied  The.fioon 
of  the  hooaes  of  Niniveh  were  the  surfiice  of 
the  ground,  unpaved,  levelled  and  smooth- 
ed with  stone  rollers,  some  of*  which  have 
been  discovered.  Perhaps  the  ground  was 
covered  with  carpets.  The  walls  were  of 
unbumt  brick  below,  fiu^edwith  slabs  of 
gypsum,  bearing  has  reliefs,  fiutened  with 
cramps  [whether  of  wood  or  metal  is  yet 
uncertain,]  and  connected  wkh  bitumen. 
Only  the  remains  of  the  wails  are  found,*  but 
the  slabs  lie  HbX  under  their  proper  places, 
apparently  as  they  fell  in  the  conflagration 
of  NineveL 

Although  many  of  these  were  in  a  crumb- 
ling state,  their  sculpture  was  distinguish* 
able,  and  some  of  them  are  hard  and  solid. 
M.  Plandin  found  fifteen,  forming  a  kind  of 
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series,  the  execution  of  which,  in  some  re- 
spects, <*  is  equal  to  the  chef-d'oeuvres  of  the 
Parthenon!" 

All  tfiese  are  about  10  English  feet  in 
height ;  and  five  of  them  110  feet  long.  Un- 
der the  sculture  extends  a  corresponding  suc- 
cession of  inscriptions  in  the  wedge  or  ar- 
row-shaped characters,  among  which  M. 
Botta  distinguishes  three  sorts,  of  different 
periods.  The  architecture  has  no  resem- 
blance to  that  of  Persepolis,  but  not  so  with 
the  sculpture.  In  some  of  the  halls  are  two 
rows  of  figures,  in  others  but  one,  of  colossal  . 
size.  ''  In  all  the  character  of  the  heads  is 
Persian,  the  eyes  Qreek,  the  legs  and  feet  ex- 
ecuted in  an  anatomical  detail  as  pure  as  the 
style  of  Michael  Angelo  and  Raphael :  the 
furture,  dresses  and  arms,  with  a  refinement 
before  unknown,  in  chiselling,  tissue  and 
form." 

There  are  found  royal  designs,  which  re- 
semble the  monchrome,  or  single  colored  re- 
lief of  Sicily.  Conquered  kings  are  seen, 
bringing  their  cities  under  their  arms ;  whips 
with  three  lashes,  now  used  by  the  peasants 
in  Anatolia;  war  engines  like  those  used 
by  Godfrey  at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  ;  and 
the  inclined  plains  by  which  battering  rams 
were  carried  up  to  the  walls  of  a  besieged 
city.  In  one  place  the  pieces  of  an  idol  are 
weighing  in  a  pair  of  balances  of  a  curious 
and  delicate  form,  not  exceeded  at  the  present 
day  ;  in  another  a  "  steeple  chase"  in  a  forest 
of  northern  pines,  which  are  beautifully 
sculptured. 

^  Precious  bas-reliefs  lay  before  the  eyes 
a  complete  history  of  the  manners,  arts, 
games,  ceremonies  and  combats  of  that  ex- 
tinct people.  There  are  men  with  and  with- 
out beards,  and  some  with  the  flat  noses  of 
Africans.  Here  a  siege  is  going  on,  with 
battering  rams;  there  they  are  landing 
merchandize,  and  at  a  distance  building  a 
bridge.  The  refinements  of  luxury  abound 
in  the  feasting  halls;  and  vessels  and  furni- 
ture of  singular  forms  are  executed  in  the 
h ighest  style  of  art'  *  There  arp  observable 
traces  of  the  <*  systeme  d'oiseaux"  of  Egyp- 
tian sculpture,  negroes,  a  great  scarcity  of 
females,  the  tight  breastplates  of  Herodotus. 
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the  Parthenon  style  of  drapery,  the  Greek 
palms,  and  the  emblematic  stags'  horns  of 
Ammon;  but  the  horses  are  most  admi- 
Table,  and  surpass  those  on  the  frieze  of 
the  Parthenon.  ^'  The  harness,  expression, 
model  seem  perfection."  There  are  the 
remains  of  paint — shades  of  black,  blue,  red 
and  yellow,  altered  by  heat  and  time.  The 
general  aspect  of  the  sculpture  is  simple. 
There  is  much  repetition  in  heads  and 
&ce8,  but  not  in  other  points.  The  kings 
all  wear  the  tiara.  Except  the  emblems,  all 
the  scenes  represented  appear  to  be  histori- 
cal. The  figures  are  from  three  to  nine 
feet  in  height,  and  have  a  relief  of  about 
two  English  inches.  Two  gigantic  bulls, 
from  the  entrance  of  the  palace,  are  fifteen 
feet  high,  and  two  divinities  sixteen.  There 
is  also  a  colossal  lion  of  bronze.  All  the 
bas-relieft  found,  if  placed  in  a  line,  would 
extend  half  a  league,  while  the  inscriptions 
would  reach  much  &rther. 

No  wonder  the  Parisians  are  longing  for 
the  opening  of  the  Babylonian  Museum. 

Prdthno  Press. — There  is  hardlv  any  ma- 
chine which  excites  more  universal  curiosity 
than  that  by  which  written  language  is  im- 
pressed up(xi  paper,  and  left  to  open  its  silent 
communication  with  the  human  soul.  What 
person,  youii|^  or  old,  has  ever  witnessed  the 
operations  of  a  printing  press  for  the  first 
time,  without  high  graufication,  and  a  strong 
desire  to  remain  and  gaze  at  leisure  on  ita 
ingenious  and  efficient  movements?  There 
are  very  good  and  sufficient  reasons  for  the 
general  interest  taken  in  this  wonderful  ma- 
chine. Every  part  has  its  appropriate  use  ; 
and,  among  all  the  varieties  of  form  which 
presses  now  nresent,  the  design  of  every  part 
may  be  clearly  understood  by  an  intelligent 
observer,  who  will  find  many  of  the  necessary 
explanations  made  by  the  actual  operations 
submitted  to  his  view. 

Few  combinations  of  mechanical  powers 
are  so  compacted  in  a  machine  of  moderate 
and  convenient  proportions ;  and  in  few  are 
the  movements  and  effects  so  clearly  mani- 
fest to  the  eye.  The  soul,  however,  views 
its  own  nature  as  so  far  superior  to  all  physi- 
cal things,  that  there  is  another  reason  be- 
sides those  above  given,  for  the  preference 
generally  shown  to  the  printing  pres.s,  as  an 
object  of  attention,  above  the  cider  mill,  the 
cotton  gin,  and  even  the  complex  machinery 
of  a  cotton  or  woollen  manufactory.  The 
press  is  one  of  the  greatest  servants  of  the 
human  mind;  or  rather  one  of  its  most 
distinguished    friends;     and    whoever    so* 
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knowledges  any  obligatioD  lo  books, 
make  some  TeflectioM  of  peculiar  in 
when  first  this  machine  ia  presented 
riew.  Wliat  vacuity  might  have  been 
mind,  but  for  the  facilities  afforded  hi 
means  of  this  wonderful  machine!  What  else 
coald  have  saved  him  from  ihe  inteUeciual 
darkness  in  which  so  many  of  his  fellow  beings 
are  involved  ?  We  may  safely  conclude, 
that  a  mind  which  can  regard  the  press 
without  emoticm,  at  the  first  sight  of  it,  must 
be  prttciically  unacquainted  with   its  influ- 

The  press,  to  a  lover  of  bistory,  will  seem 

a  lively  memorial  of  the  reformation:  the 

greatest  revolution  of  modern  times,  and  a 

chief  reliance  for  mankind  for  future  lime. 

The  friends  and  foes  of  virtue  and  happiness 

will  appear  as  ranged  in  two  divisions ;  on 

one  hand,  those  who  woulif  multiply 

pref>«es,  and  send  them,  or  at  least  tbeir  beet 

fruits,  to  every  nation  aad  family  on  earth ; 

OD  the  other   hand,  those   who,  like  ar- 

',   bitrary  monarchs  and  popes,  study  to  destroy, 

ar  at  least  to  impair  its  power. 

The  press,  in  its  simplest  form,  constructed 

',  of  the  rudest  materials,  and  moved  by  the 

'  most  inexpert  and  feeble  bands,  has  proved 

•  an  engine  of  immense  power,  in  circumslan- 
B  in  which  it  has  enabled  minds  to  exert 
eir  influence  with  superior  advantage.  Un- 
■I  all  the  incumbrances  to  which  it  was  sub- 
;t  for  year*  after  its  invention,  how  irapori- 
it  was  its  agency  in  Europe !  What,  indeed, 

[  coald  the  Reformation  have  done  without  it  1 

•  What  prospect  have  the  enemies  of  tniih  and 
I  freedom  of  any  thing  but  final  defeat,  since 
'  the  press  has  so  far  established  its  power, 
)  while  good  men  shall  be  found  to  direct  it  1 

Recent  improvemettts  in  the  art  of  printing 
have  mote  to  do,  than  many  may  imagine, 
)  with  the  present  cheapness  and  abundance 

>  of  books,  as  well  as  with  the  indications  of 
Intellectual   iroptovemenl  In  all  quarters  of 

5  ^e  world.  We  say  recent  improvements  : 
i  lor,  strange  at  it  may  appear,  the  machines 
(  and  methods  of  printing  and  book  making 
which  came  into  use  soon  after  the  invention 

>  of  the  art  in  Europe,  remained  in  use,  to  a 
i  great  exieni,  until  within  a  few  years.  Theft 

>  is  much  reason  to  admire  the  excellence  of 
!  m»ny  books  now  two  or  ihree  centuries  old  : 
J  bill  it  is  well  known  thai  ihey  could  not  be 
(  made  m  the  same  slow  and  laborious  manner 
i  DOW,  without  costing  what  we  should  ccra- 


aider  exorbitant  soma.    Good  type  and  paper   < 
were    undoubtedly   manufactured   and  well   ' 
used :  but  by  process  far  too  eipenalve  to  suit 
the  present  slate  of  things. 

The  printing   presses  In     common    use 
thirty  years  ago,  and  commonly  called  the 
Ramage  presses,   aBbrd  good  specimens  of    | 
those  on  which  the  old  European  books  cf 
all   kinds  were  slowly   and   lahorloualy  im- 
pressed.    Two  heavy  wooden  beams,  reach- 
mg  from  the  Hoot  to  the  ceiling,  ausialned  a    ( 
heavy  sliding  shelf,  called  the  bed,  with  the    < 
two  frames  attached,  (to  sustain  and  confine  J 
the  paper,]  called   the  lympan  and  frisket ; 
and  the  whole  of  these  were  moved  by  a 
windlass,  under  a  screw  and  out  again,  for  \ 
every  impression.     This  was   per&rmed  by   ) 
the  left  hand  of  a  pressmaa.  while  the  ri^ht  I 
had   the    eqtially  laborious    task   of  pulling   { 
round   the  lever  to  lum    (he  screw  which  ) 
forced  down  the  platen  upon  the  types.  Ano-  ( 
ther  man  was  constantly  in  requisition,  to  ! 
apply  the  ink,  from  two  large  balls,  which  ) 
were  to  be  worked  la  a  manner  very  wmti-  J 


Step  by  step  expedients  were  foimed  to  r^  ! 

duce  I'riciion,  antf  the  labor  of  moving  one  j 

part  and  another,  although  the  Brst  improver*  J 

bad  many  prejudices  to  contend  with  :  for  the  J 

opinion   seems   to    have   been  general,  that  i 

old  Ramage   was   the  ne- plus-ultra.     When  5 

this  idea  bad  been  once  overthrown  however,  ( 

no  serious  obstacle  stood  in  the  way  ;  and  it  < 

would  require  a  volume  to  describe  the  plan*  < 
successively  tried,  with  various  results. 

Mode  af  galtilaUoiit 

Laplanders  apply  their  noaes  strtmgly  ' 
against  the  persons  they  salute.  ' 

In  NewJuinea  they  place  leaves  upon 
the  heads  of  those  they  salute. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Philippines  bend 
very   low,  placing  their    hands    on  their  ' 
cheeks  and  raise  one  foot  in  the  air  with  ! 
the  head  bent.  ', 

The  inhabitants  ef  Cnshmere,  when  they  i 
would  show  a  pariicuhr  attachment,  opon  a  | 
vein  and  present  the  blood  to  their  frieiiilsaa  < 
a  beverage. 
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cracks,  ds  is  o(i«a  seen,  to  some  exMni,  in  | 

clay  banks  alter  a  rain  or  a  fiood  ;  and,  agaiOf  < 

■\   it  has   been   susgealcd   ihat  ihe  maas,  while  ' 

''   soft,  had  a  lendenc.y  to  fortn  globular  bodies,  ! 

two  or  ihree  feet  in  diameter,  which  piessed  ■ 

each   other   into  perpendicular  prisma,  with  ' 

convex  and  concave  ends,  like  the  ceiis  of  a  , 

honey-comb.     This  tendency  and  [his  reult  < 


Cave  III  the  Isle  o 

Ihelirst  description  published  of  this  racm 
I  onble  cave,  often  called  Fingal's  Grotto, 
I  was  given  by  Sir  Joi^eph  Bankfi,  to  whom 
Eciericc  and  humanity  owe  so  many  and  fuch 
a  variety  of  favors.  He  was  the  first  natu- 
ralist who  is  known  to  have  visited  it.  He 
was  there  in  1773.  Of  late  it  has  been  ihe 
resurt  of  iiiiiiv  Luurisis,  from  dilfiTent  cuuii- 
tries;  ami,  among'  ilie  rest,  Fanckouke  has 
furnished  many  particulars,  from  which  we 
jflect  some  of  the  following ; 

The  Celtic  name  of  the  cavern  was  Ai 
Auvinc,  or  harmonious  grollo,  or  perhaps  Fin- 
gal's  cave ;  Staff''  being  a  word  in  the  Norse 
langua^f,  which  Eoeans  columns.  The  allu- 
sion 10  harmony  ol  sound,  is  supposed  to 
be  owin^  to  the  semi-musical  tones  some- 
limes  cHUS«d  by  the  dashing  of  the  waves 
among  ihe  Iragments  of  broken  colunans 
which  bestrew  the  floor. 

There  ia  scarcely  on  earth  a  more  wonder- 
ful idand  than  Slafla.  It  is  small,  but  in  every 
Sart  p'esonis  a  mass  o'f  basaltic  rocks,  divij 
ed  with  extraordinary  regularity  in  blocks 
of  prismatic  form,  and  placed  upon  each  oih- 
er  so  as  to  romposc  one  mass  of  natural  col- 
umns, closely  compacted  logeiher,  with  all 
the  precision  of  a  work  of  ari,..ihough  wiih- 
oni  anv  appearance  of  design  for  any  end. 
Prom  t)iig  we  might  except  the  grotto  before 
as:  fur  thee  is  found  a  considerable  space 
I  coluniQf,  which  perhaps  have 
id  away  by  the  force  of  waves  in 


roam  oi  hoiti  sides.  k 

The  islaiid  presents  a  high    iWclpice  of 
perpendicular  rocks,  on  every  side   by  which 


e  above  the  petiin- 
manner  in  which 
been  formed,  has  long 
■ious  enquiry.  Some 
id  that  ii  was  by  a  species  of  cry  s- 
others  that  the  shiinking  of  the 
Irymg  or  cooling  caused  regular 


have  been  si 
the  theory  ii 

proved  in  Ih 


certain  e:  , 

leresling  one,  though  still    i 

the   tendency  cannot    be    ' 
although,  if  admitted,  the  ! 

illy  follow. 

ns  among  the  rocks  called    | 

us.in  our  own  country  as   : 

well  as  in  many  others,  in  different  degrees  ' 
of  perfection,  but  perhaps  none  so  perfect  as  ) 
those  of  SiafTa,  and  the  scarcely  less  celebra- 
ted Giant's  Causeway,  in  the  north  of  Ireland. 
Basaltic  rocks  often  crack  and  break  in  co- 
lumnar forms,  as  those  forming  the  Palisadoea,  i 
on  the  western  side  of  (he  Hudson  river,  ex-  ', 
tending  for  miles  along^  the  bank,  from  Fori  < 
Lee  upwards.  But  it  is  not  common  to  find  C 
among  ihem  even  a  single  block  of  the  per-  ) 
feet  form  presented  by  almost  every  fragment  ? 
found  at  the  places  first  named.  ThecoTumns  S 
at  Stafla  are  composed  of  joints,  about  a  f 
foot  and  a  half  long,  and  ten  inches  or  more  i 
in  diameter,  with  five  and  sometimes  six  flat  \ 
sides,  and  one  end  convex  while  the  other  ia  / 
concave.  In  their  natural  posiiioos  theM  l 
parts  fit  logethcr  so  well  thai  they  appear,  at  S 
a  tiille  distance,  to  be  uniieil,  especially  ? 
while  the  natural  cement  remains  in  the  joints  i 
and  interstices,  which  is  described  by  Pane-  S 
boucke  as  being  made  of  lime,  of  an  orange  f 
yellow,  colored  by  oxide  of  iron.  In  some  < 
places,  where  irregular  iialleries  occur  among  S 
the  broken  rocks,  the  colors  vary  from  bright  ? 
orange  to  greenish  hues;  and  llie  reflections  ( 
in  the  water  below,  especially  in  calm  wealb-  5 
er,  are  often  rich,  soft,  and  agreeable.  ? 

The  island  of  Siaffa  now  belongs  to  the  ^ 
McDonald  family,  by  whom  it  is  rented, chief-  i 
ly  for  its  fisheries,  lor  twelve  pounds  sterling  , 
a  year.  The  soil  is  verv  thin,  and  an  attempt  ^ 
made  to  cultivate  a  small  corner  of  it  has  not  ( 
proved  encouraging.  The  place  has  no  perma-  i 
nent  inhabitants.  It  is  too  cold,  bleak  and  ? 
barren.  A  few  cows  and  goals  are  brought  i 
over  in  the  summer  Irom  the  neigliboring  ) 
island  of  IiHia,  to  feed  during  the  short  and  ? 
uninviting  season;  but  the  visitors  find  only  i 
ihe  ruins  of  ine  cottage  in  the  middle,  and^ 
have  nothing  to  observe  but  a  succession  of  * 
clouds  and  storms,  while  the  only  birdswhicb  S 
show  themselves  are  a  few  cormorants,  aad  > 
other  fishing  fowl.  j 

¥rRATELI.EHS    TO   THE    SoCTH    AND   WeST. J 

Passengers  can  travel  over  the  central  route  5 
from  New  York,  through  Philadelphia  and  (, 
Baltimore  to  Wheeling  or  Pittsburg,  in  forty-  S 
eight  hours,  with  the  privilege  of  stopping  > 
on  the  route  and  resuming  their  seats  at  ( 
pleasure.  i 
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ADAM'S  PEAK,  IN  THE  ISLAND  OF  CEYLON. 


Major  Forbes,  in  his  "  Four  years'  resi- 
dence in  Ceylon,"  thus  describes  his  ascent 
or  this  mountain : 

In  going  up  on  the  side  loMards  Ratrua- 
jioura,  you  reach  Djillpraali  in  four  hours; 
and  then  have  four  miles  farther  travel  lo 
arrire  at  Pallibadoulla,  (he  last  inhabited 
apot  on  that  part.  Beyond  the  path  is  very 
(ijingerous,  because  of  precipices  hidden  bv 
trees  and  foliage  from  the  eye  of  the  travel- 
ler. The  lemperalure  is  there  sensibly 
changed,  and  (he  only  passage  is  found  in 
the  beds  of  torrents  which  flotv  in  the  rainy 
season,  that  is,  April  and  May.  Numerous 
pilgrims  in  these  months  oAen  perish,  by 
being  swept  away  by  the  waters. ' 

Diabetunc  is  situated  four  miles  from  Pal- 
libadoulla, ^nd  nearly  the  same  distance 
from  its  peak.  From  that  spot  a  most  mag- 
nificent view  is  presented  (o  the  spectator. 
Three  quarters  of  a  circle  spread  before 
him  all  the  varieties  and  all  (he  hues  of  the 
richest  landscape.  To  the  rich  green  trees, 
which  predominate  in  the  immrnse  forest, 
are  added  shrubs  of  a  reddish  liue,  with 
others  of  a  brown,  and  bright  or  pale  grcetk 
In  the  east,  rises  Samauala,  or  Adam's 
Peak  ;  and  it  ii  barely  possible  to  dbtin- 
guish,  from  that  dislancc,  ihe  Ltile  temple 
which  crowns  its  summit. 

You  stop  at  Diabeiune  to  take  breath ; 
and  then,  rising  higher,  vou  at  length  ar- 
rive at  Sitaganga,  or  Cold  Biver,  where  the 
pilgrims  bathe,  plunge  and  change  their  ap- 
parel for  the  finest  they  have,  in  honor  of 
the  Saint  whose  monument  they  are  going 
to  honor  with  a  visit.  Beyond  this,  you 
pass  a  rock,  called  Diviyagalla,  where  is 
shown  the  footprint  of  an  enormous  tiger, 


which  is  the  hero  of  a  legend  ;  and  a  mile  ) 
further  on,  is  the  tomb  of  a  Mahomedan  ) 
Saint.  The  ascent  now  becomes  exceed-  j 
ingly  steep,  and  is  aided  by  strong  ctaiL. 
festened  lo  the  rocks  or  trees,  as  we  proceed  1 
towards  the  summit,  often  hidden  by  the  in-  } 
tervening  foliage. 

Adam's  Peak  is  2,420  metres  above  the  \ 
level  of  the  sea,  and  has  a  small  plain  on 
the  top,  of  an  cliptical  form,  25  by  10  me- 
tres, surrounded  by  a  natural  wall  ot  rock, 
about  1  I  a  meires  in  height.     In  the  midst  t 
of  it  stands  a  large  block  of  granite,  nearly   \ 
10  metres  high,  on  which  is  erected  the  lit-  ( 
tie  temple  already  mentioned,  which  is  of  J 
wood,  and  fastened  by  iron  chains. 

firinted  in  ihe  rock  is  to  be  seen  the  Bacred  \ 
Dotprint  of  Boodha,  called  the  Iripada.  < 
Beside  the  lemplo  is  a  mean  building  ol  ! 
earth,  the  abode  of  the  priest ;  and  there  i 
are  also  two  bells — a  large  and  a  small  one. 
Besides  these  objects,  nothing  is  to  be  seen, 
at  the  place  visited  by  so  many  pilgrims,  } 
with  a  blbd  and  senseless  superstition,  i 
comparable  to  thai  which  leads  to  the  thou-  i 
sands  of  similar  obsrrvances,  annually  .paid  ( 
in  Italy,  Spain,  &c.  J 

The  name  of  Adam's  Peak  has  been  bor-  < 
rotved  from  the  Mahomedans  by  the  Euro-  , 
peans  ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted,  because  it  i 
may  lead  some  ignorant  persons  to  imagine  ; 
that  it  has  some  semblance  of  reason.  But  ( 
the  legend  connected  with  il  is  so  absurd  \ 
as  to  carry  its  own  refutation  with  it  to  every  ' 
reading  and  reflecting  man.  It  is,  that  i 
Adam  slopped  here  after  his  banishment  i 
from  Paradise,  while  Eve  was  banished  tc 
Djoldah  in  Arabia  ;  and  that,  after  200  yean 
spent  in  expiating  his  sin,  he  rejoined  his  < 
wife  on  th*  mountain  Arafat,  near  Mecca,  j 
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._,  name  of  which  signifiea  recognition.  Of 
the  cetemoniea  performed  there  by  the  Mua- 
selman  pilgrims,  we  have  already  publish- 
ed the  account  given  by  an  eye  witness — 
the  professed  Mahomedan,  who  assumed  the 
name  of  All  Bey.'  (See  American  Penny 
Magazine,  No.  12.  page  187.) 

But  the  inhabitants  of  Malalui  and  other 
Hindoos,  claim  this  as  a  spot  signalized  by 
theit  favorite  god  of  impucily,  Siva,  whose 
foot,  they  pretend,  made  the  impression  in 
the  rock ;  while  the  Boodhists  say  it  is  the 
:e  of  the  founder  of  their  religion,  Gan- 
la  Boodha.  Once  more — the  Ceylonese 
pretend  that  the  mountain  was  successively 
the  residence  of  four  Boodhas,  or  sagres, 
who  there  performed  their  meditations,  fiir 
above  the  interruptions  of  the  world. 


The  Commou  Nautilus. 

We  gave  prints  and  a  description  of  the 
Paper  Nautilus  in  out  18(h  number,  (page 
882.)     We  now   present    the   figure  of  the 

re  common,  because  less  fragile  shell  of 
the  thick-shelled,  ot  Argonauia  Argo.  It  is 
not  rare  even  in  this  j  art  of  our  country, 
though  so  distant  from  the  tropical  seaa 
where  it  most  abounds.  We  find  k  in  almost 
every  colleciion  of  shells,  and  at  the  windows 
of  some  of  the   little  shops  and  boarding 

laes  in  New  York,  near  the-  wharves, 
where  sailors  embark  and  land.     Many  a 

man  who  has  a  Ctmily,  or  a  friend,  whose 
house  he  visits,  leaves  a  few  shells  as  a  re- 
membrance :  and  one  of  the  most  admired, 
is  that  which  is  figured  above." 

The  form  is  more  graceful  than  that  of  the 
Other  Nautilus,  and  Ihe  surface  more  smooth 
and  beautiful.  B>'  a  simple  process  also,  a 
new  splendor  may  be  given  ro  it,  or  rather 

•  The  ■'  WonJrri  of  tht  Ditp."  a  IluId  volume, 
wriuen  by  >  l«dy,  and  pubriihtd  hv  the  Prolr»l«nt 
Epnoapal  Sunday  School  Society,  contnma  inirreat- 
JDK  and  "■•"f"!  inetructiona  (or  [be  voun^,  on  Ihii  and 
oiher  Bimilar  suhj«w.  VerioiH  popiiinr  worki  OD 
CoDCbolorVi  are  now  to  be  Ibaad  Tor  Mil  readers. 


shell  ft 
by  warming  thee 
over  with  wai 
hollow  with  o 


brought  to  light.  And  here  we  may  re-  ) 
mark,  for  the  benefit  of  those  of  onr  readets  S 
who  need  the  mforniaiion,  that  jamoj  other  | 
shells  may  be  easily  beautified  in  the  ei 
manner,  even  many  of  those  whose  nttnral  > 
surface  is  of  the  most  uninviting  appearanee.  ( 
Let  them  lie  in  vinegar,  or  almost  any  olhet  ( 
weak  Bcid,  and  the  rough  outside  will  be  > 
gradually  dissolved  away,  and  leave  a  sttr-  I 
face  of  pure  pearl,  sometimes  with  a  Bpla 
did  lustre,  and  even  with  a  variety  of  hues  \ 
like  the  rainbow,  and  a  play  of  colors  like  ( 
that  of  the  peacock's  plumage. 

In  practising  this  experiment,  which  is  Vt  \ 
the  most  safe,  easy  and  interesting  kind,  care  J 
should  be  taken  to  protect  such  parts  of  the  < 
o  be  acted  upon  by  the  acid, 
m,  and  then  nibbing  them  { 
'  tallow,  or  by  stnSiog  the 
D  dipped  in  oil. 

The  action  of  the  acid  may  sometimes  be  i 
much  assisted,  by  bresking,  or  scraping  off  \ 
the  roughest  part  of  the  coating  with  a  knife,  ) 
a  rasp,  or  hie,  or  by  rubbing  it  on  a  stone.  S 
The  Sea  Ear,  or  Haliotis,  a  much  admired  ( 
univalve,  often  brought  to  ns  from  the  Cape  > 
of  Good  Hope,  and  a  great  favorite  for  its  ) 
splendid  and  variegated  pearly  lustre  within,  ( 
may  be  rendered  equally  brilliant  and  bean-  \ 
liful  without,  merely  by  removing,  m  this  i 
way,  its  rough  external  coaling.  Many  of  ; 
OUT  liiile  shore  shells,  and  the  fresh  watei  | 
clams,  as  they  are  oflen  called,  (properly  ' 
muscles,]  may  often  be  much  beautified  by  i 
one  of  the  processes  above  recommended. 

The  mother-of-pearl,  (as  pieces  of  shell   ' 
are  called,  which  have  the  pearly  lustre,)  is  ( 
not    to  be  confounded  with   pearls  proper. 
These  are  small  nodular  bodies,  found  in  the  ■ 
interior    ot    shells,    usually   detached,    atid  i 
often  in  the  body  of  the  animal  itself.    They  j 
occur  occaaionaUy  in  our  commun  varietiee  < 
of  clams  and  oysters,  as  well  as  in  the  fresh  < 
water  muscles  above  mentioned.     The  heat   | 
in  cooking  destroys  their  beauty,  by  render- 
ing them  opaque.    Many  of  the  pearls  sold  i 
in  our  shops  are  native,  being  taken  froto   | 
those  muscles  by  country  people,  who  open  j 
them   for  the   purpose.     They  are  said  M 
inferioi'  to    common    pearls,    only  because  J 
the    perspiration,    to   which    they  are    ex- 
posed about  the  person,  destroys  their  lustre. 
What  is  called  the  pearly  lustre,  is  caused  ' 
by  light  reflected   from  lamina,  below  the  \ 
surface. 
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The  inietior  of  a  curious  Nautilus  is  here 
exposed  to  view :    and  we  see  one  of  the 

at  beautiful  BrrangemeDts  found  among 
the  shelled  animals,  lo  enable  thetn  lo  per- 
form their  necesaaty  movemeais  in  tiieir 
native  element.  The  animal  resides  at  the 
aperture  of  the  shell,  and  does  not  extend 
its  body  far  inward.  The  interior  is  occupied 
by  a  succession  of  little  empty  chambeta, 
separated  by  divisions,  some  of  which  ate 
marked  E.  F.  G.  Through  ihe  middle  of 
these  passes  a  lube,  neatly  formed  of  shell, 
and  following  the  convoluiions  to  (he  ex- 
uemiiy  of  the  spire.  The  use  of  ibis  is 
■aid  to  be,  lo  allow  the  aDimal  to  sink  by 
throwing  waier  inio  it,  and  to  rise  by  sucking 
it  out  at  his  pleasure. 


FOREIGN    LANGUAGES. 

Hlutf  for  American  frieuds  or  Educatlou. 
latin  SxtMct. 

Fnm  PHnn't  LaUra.—Ep.  XIU. 


C.  Fllnivs  Cornelia  Svo  S. 
Froxime  quum  in  pairia  mea  fui,  venli  ad 
me  salutandum  municipis  mei  iilius  praeiex- 
talus.  Huicego,  Siudesl  inquam.  Respon- 
dit,  Etiam.  Vbi  ?  Mediolani.  Curnoohic? 
Et  pater  eius,  (eral  enim  una,  aique  etiam 
ipse  addnxeral  puerum.)  Quia  nulloa  hie 
pnecrpiores  habcmua.  QuarenuUos?  Nam 
vebementer  iniererat  veslra,  qui  p.itres  eslia, 

iet  opportune  complares  paires  audiebant) 
ibcios  vesiros  hie  poiisslmum  discere.  Vbi 
enim  aut  iucundius  morarentur,  qnam  in  pa- 
Itiaf  aut  pudicius  continereniur,  quam  sub 
oculis  patenlum?  aut  mlnore  sumtu,  quam 
domi  ?  Quaniulum  est  ergo,  collaia  pecunia, 
condacere  praceptoies  3  quodque  nunc  in 
habiialiones,  in  viatir^,  in  ea  quee  peregte 
emuntur,  (omnia  auiem  peregre  emuntur)  im- 
peodilis,  adicere  mercedibus  ?  Aique  adeo 
ego,  qui  nondum  liberos  haheo,  paraius  sum 
protepublica  nostra,  quasi  pro  (ilia  vel  pa- 
rente,  lerliam  partem  eius,  quod  conferre  vo- 
Ua  placebit,  dare. 


BIOGRAPHICAL 

RCV.     THOMAS     HtmKElB. 

'  From  Prauiml  Dmight'i  Trawli. 
The  ReT.  Thomas  Hooker,  frequenily  styled 
"  ihe  Faiher  of  the  Churches  in  Connecticut," 
was  one  of  the  first  settlers,  and  the  first  min- 
ister of  Hartford.  This  genii  em  an  was  one 
of  that  small  number  ofmen,  who  are  des- 
tined by  Providence  to  have  an  important  and 
benevolent  inHuence  on  the  affairs  ol  man- 
kind. He  was  born  in  England,  at  Marsh- 
field,  in  the  county  of  Leicester,  1586;  and 
was  educated  at  Immanuel  College,  Cam- 
bridge, of  which  he  afterwards  became  a 
Fellow.  The  general  inducement  to  the  col-  ■ 
onizsiion  of  New  England,  brought  him  to 
ihis  country.  Al  an  early  period  he  became 
pious;  and  exhibited  that  happy  character 
through  life,  in  a  manner  equally  honorable 
I  to  himself  and  useful  to  mankind.  Naturally 
5  Ardent,  he  acquired  an  unusual  share  of  self; 
government;  and  lo  this  attrlbuie  vn»  per- 
haps owing,  as  much  as  to  any  individual  ex- 
cellence of  his  character,  his  eminent  useful- 
ness 10  the  world.  Il  ran  through  all  his 
Eublic  and  private  conduct.  His  theology  and 
is  sermons  it  chastened  in  such  a  manner 
as  10  secure  him  equally  from  laxness  ^nd 
enihusiasro.  His  discourses  were. warm,  but 
not  extravagant  in  thought  or  language ;  bold, 
but  not  violent.  Thellving  principle  by  which 
ihey  were  animated,  never  produced  anything 
prurient  or  deformed.  Hisaiversaiion  was 
grave  without  ausieciiy,  an^cbeerful  wiih- 
oui  levity.  His  deportment  was  dignified, 
but  gentle  and  commanding,  while  il  was  full 
of  condescension.  His  affability  invited  all 
men  lo  his  side,  and  rendered  them  easy 
in  his  presence  ;  while  his  exemplary  charity 
made  his  house  a  consianl  resori  of  the  poor 
and  suffering.  "  In  his  prayers,"  tays  Dr. 
Trumbull,  "a  spirit  of  adoption  seemed  lo 
rest  upon  him.  "He  was  exceedingly  pru- 
dent," says  the  same  respectable  writer,  "in 
the  management  of  Church  Discipline." 

This  discreet  c  ha  racier  manii'esied  itself  in 
all  his  conduct.  On  the  affairs  of  the  infant 
colony,  hiii  inlluence  was  commanding.  Lit- 
tle was  done  without  his  approbaiiun;  and 
almost  every  lliing  which  he  approved  was- 
done,  of  course.  The  measures  which  were 
actually  adopted  under  hi!  intfuence,  were 
contrived  anil  executed  with  so  much  felicity 
as  to  have  sustained,  with  high  repulaiion, 
the  scrutiny  of  succeeding  ages. 


A  Superlative  Education. 
Ever  since  we  listened  to  a  superior  lecture 
from  the  late  James  Hillhouse,  of  New  Ha- 
ven, on  the  kind  of  training  proper  for  Amer- 
ican youth,  the  words  at  ihe  head  of  this 
ariicle  have  often  recurred  to  mind,  and  el- 
ways  with  deep  and  peculiar  feelings.  "A 
Superlative  Education"   was  the  object  be 


~~^ 
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recommcndtd  to  Amcricaii  paroots  of  intelU- 
genee  and  wealth,  as  the  richest  gift  they 
coald  confer ^upoQ  them,  the  only  valaable 
property  which  in  this  country  can  be  entail- 
ed, the  best  legacy  they  coald  possibly  be- 
queath. 

Look,  said  he,  in  a  strain  of  argument  and 
eloquence  which  powerfully  excited  the  feel- 
ings of  his  audience,  while  it  bore  them  to  a 
high  pitch  of  patriotic  emotion — look  at  the 
unreasonable,  tne  discouraging,  the  dangerous, 
the  often  ruinous  course  through  which  you 
cooduct  your  children !  You  surround  them 
with  all  the  temptations  of  the  most  luxurious 
life,  and  set  them  the  irresistable  example  of 
yielding  to  its  influence —promise  them  to  lay 
up  exhaustless  stores  to  enable  them  to  sup- 
port the  same  expensive  train  of  expenditure, 
and  yet  blame  them  if  they  do  not  begin  life 
with  the  same  humble  expectations,  and  nur> 
sue  business  with  the  same  persevering  labo|^ 
to  which  you  submitted  in^our  youth. — 
Thoughtless,  unreasonable  ana  short-sighted 
parents!  Why  do  you  blame  them  for  not 
engaging  in  the  toil  of  earning  ?  Do  you  not 
see  that  you  have  robbed  them  of  the  motives  ? 

Eleeirical  Telegraph  in  France. — M.  Ara- 
go  estimates  the  rate  of  transmission  at  the 
rate  of  32,000  leagues  per  hour. 

OLD   EWGliISH  POETRY. 
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**  Mj  BCad  to  OM  a  gfagrtiwn  is*'' 

"  This  excellent  song  appears  to  have  been 
famous  in  the  sixteenth  century.  It  is  print- 
ed from  two  ancient  copies  in  the  Pepv*s  col- 
lection, thus  inscribed :  "  A  sweet  and  pleas- 
ant sonnet,  entitled,  'My  mind  to  me  a 
Eingdome  is.*  To  the  tune  of  '  In  Crete,' 
&c" — ReliqueB  of  Andenl  Poetry. 

My  minde  to  me  a  kingdome  is. 
Such  perfect  jov  therein  I  find. 

As  far  exceeds  all  earthly  bliss 
That  world  affords,  or  growes  by  kind :  * 

Though  much  I  want  that  most  men  have, 

Yet  doth  my  minde  forbid  kne  crave. 

Content  I  live,  this  is  my  stay — 
I  seek  no  more  than  may  suffice, 

I  press  to  bear  no  haughty  sway, 
Looke  what  I  lacke  my  mind  supplies: 

Loe,  thus  I  triumph  like  a  king, 

Content  with  that  my  mind  doth  bring. 

I  laugh  not  at  another's  loss, 
I  grudffe  not  at  another*s  gaine. 

No  worldly  wave  my  mind  can  toss, 
I  brooke  that  is  another's  faine:  t 

I  feare  no  foe,  I  scorn  no  friend, 

I  dread  no  death,  I  fear  no  end 


The  foandatioQ  of  French,  indeed  ita  rerj 
substance,  is  Latin;  but  words  from  other 
languages  also  are  found  in  it,  as  Cdtic,  Crei^ 
man,  Iberian,  Grreek,  Arabic,  Spanish,  te. 

One  very  important  rule  to  be  regarded  m 
studying  etjrAcilcvies  is,  irast  but  linle  to  the 
resemblance  of  the  soonds,  much  more  to  the 
meanings  presented  by  words  at  different 
epochs,  and  to  the  intermediate  sutes  which 
they  passed  through.  A  want  of  resemblance 
is  no  oljection  to  etymology,  as  the  example 
of  the  word  J9ur  will  prove.  It  offers  no  re- 
semblance to  the  Latin  word  dieSf  from  which 
it  has  been  derived.  The  Romans  made  di- 
umus,  daily,  from  diest  day;  and  from  that 
the  Italians  derived  giomo,^  day,  and  the 
French  their  old  word  jor^  which  had  the 
same  meaning.  The  change  was  slight  from 
that  to  jour. 

The  permutations  of  letters  is  another  verr 
important  point.  With  respect  to  vowels  it 
is  very  difficut  to  give  any  rules,  because  they 
are  changed  in  almost  every  possible  manner  ; 
but  a  prevailing  fact  is,  that  the  Latin  vowda 
are  changed  into  dipthongs,  and  conunonly 
into  improper  cmes,  as  eu,  o«,  our,  etc.  The 
following  table  will  show  the  changes  among 
consonants. 

B  is  changed  to  v,  c  to  cb,  d  to  t,  f  some- 
times to  h,  g  to  j,  1  to  r,  al  to  au,  el  to  eu,  ol 
to  ou,  m  to  n,  n  to  1  or  r,  p  to  b,  v  or  f,  qu  to 
gu,  s  to  z  or  r,  t  to  d,  v  to  b  or  f,  w  to  gu.-— 
Also,  b,  c,  d,  p,  t  and  v,  in  the  middle  of 
words,  are  habitually  silent. 

Foreign  wor^s  beginning  with  s,  have  e 
before  it  in  French ;  thus,  spiritus  makes  es- 
prit. The  s  oAen  disappears ;  thus,  studium 
was  at  first  estude,  and  then  ^tude;  and 
spata  became  successivelv  esp^e  and  i^ple. 

In  many  cases  two  French  words  of  the 
same  meaning,  but  of  very  different  sounds, 
are  derived  from  the  same  Latin  word :  as, 
redemptio  has  produced  rancon  and  redemp- 
tion.  The  former  of  these  has  been  trans- 
mitted to  us  by  the  mouths  of  the  people, 
and  the  latter  through  books. 


•  Bestowed  by  native. 

f  1  endme  what  gives  anodier  pain. 


7%e  Chess  Player. — ^There  haa  been 
86me  inquiry  lately,  in  the  newspapers,  for 
the  present  whereabout  of  the  automaton 
chess-player,  which  once  excited  so  much 
wondering  speculation  in  Europe.  It  was 
generally  remembered  that  afier  the  death 
of  Bilaelzel  the  automaton  was  sold,  with  his 
other  ingenious  pieces  of  mechanism ;  and 
a  rumor  had  got  abroad  that  the  chess- 
player was  lying,  dilapitated  and  neglected, 
m  some  lumber-room  of  Philadelphia  or 
New  York.  This,  however,  appears  to  be 
im  unfounded  story.  A  communication  in 
the  Newark  Daily  Advertiser  tells  us  that 
when  Maelzel  left  this  country  (he  died  at 
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tea.)  h«  todLtbe  eheaa-pbyoK  to  pieats-  and 
bexed  up  the  pans  in  seveml  cases  wkkb 
were  stored  at  Phikdelphia.  Recently,  Dr. 
B.  K.  Mitchell,  of  that  city,  after  careftil 
examination  of  these  disjecta  membra^  did- 
covered  the  secret  of  their  construction,  and 
lias  succeeded  in  puttinc^  them  together,  and 
the  iBachioe  is  now  exhibited  al  Peale's  Mu- 
seum. 

Bat  a  more  interesting  disclosure  has 
been  made,  it  seems,  at  Paris,  by  one  Mon- 
sieur Mouret,  who  was  Maelzel's  player  in 
Europe.  He  reveals  the  secret  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  games  were  played.  We 
quote  from  the  Courier  and  Enquirer : — 

The  concealed  player  was  seated  imme- 
diately under  the  automaton's  chess  board, 
and  may  ()e  supposed  to  be  looking  up  to  its 
under  surface.  He  there  sees  a  represen- 
tation of  that  board,  each  square  painted  to 
correspond  with  the  square  above,  the  only 
difierenee  being  that  v/hile  on  the  automa* 
ton's  boatd  some  of  the  squares  are  occu- 
pied by  chess  men  and  others  are  empty, 
every  one  of  the  squares  beneath  is  number- 
ed, and  furnished  with  a  small  iron  knob 
suspended  by  a  short  thread.  Every  chess 
man  on  the  automaton's  board  contained  a 
small  magn^  Now,  suppose  the  game 
about  to  begin :  thirty-two  chessmen  are  on 
the  automaton's  board ;  of  course,  each  one 
having  a  magnet,  the  thirty-two  iron  knobs 
beneath  are  drawn  up  to  the  board.  As  soon 
as  one  of  the  chessmen  is  taken  up,  the 
knob  being  released  from  the  attraction, 
drops^  and  the  concealed  player  knows  at 
once  which  square  is  vacated.  As  soon  as 
it  is  placed  upon  another  square  the  knob 
beneath  is  drawn  up,  and  thus  indicates  the 
play  that  has  been  made.  The  concealed 
player  repeats  these  moves  on  a  small  board 
of  his  own,  and  then  sets  in  motion  by 
strings,  the  arm  of  the  automaton ;  and  thus 
the  game  goes  on. 

Maelsel^  player  in  this  country,  we  have 
been  told,  was  a  Qerman  named  Slomber- 
ger,  and  he  too  died,  we  believe,  some  three 
or  four  years  ago. 

Now  that  the  present  condition  of  Mael- 
zel's chess-player  is  known,  we  should  like 
to  hear  something  of  the  duplicate  which 
was  constructed  by  an  ingenious  son  of  New 
England.  For  it  is  a  characteristic  fact 
that  the  secret  which  had  baffled  the  inge- 
nuity of  all  Europe  for  half  a  century,  was 
here  detected  and  applied  in  the  fabric  of 
the  second  automaton,  before  Maelzel  had 
been  a  year  in  the  country.  The  Yankee 
machine  was  played,  we  believe,  by  Henry 
Coleman,  since  deceased — a  son  of  William 


Crokman^  the  onse  celebMted  ediier  of  die 
Bmiiog  Post.  Vb  was  exhibited  in  oppe* 
SK(ie»  to  Mitelsel's  at  the  coraeir  of  Reade 
Of  ENiai^re  street  and  Broftdway,  where  we 
ttitr  h  and  played  with  it.  Alaelzel  bought^ 
it  out  of  the  way  as  we  are  told :  and,  ii  so, 
lie  probably  destroyed  it— iV.  Y!  Com, 


eiBB^ 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE  GREAT  PACIFIC  RAILROAD. 

Mr.  Whitney,  its  enthusiastic  projector,  is 
on  his  way,  accompanied  by  a  number  of 
seientic  and  other  gentlemen,  to  make  an  ex- 
ploration of  the  probable  route,  from  some 
point  on  lake  Michigan  to  the  Missouri  river. 
The  distance  between  these  two  points,  on  or 
near  the  forty-second  degree  of  latitude,  will 
probably  be  a  distance  of  six  or  seven  hun- 
dred miles.  He  expected  to  be  joined  by 
quite  a  large  company  at  Milwaukie,  and 
thence  to  proceed  with  all  activity  and 
energy,  through  the  summer  and  &11  with  his 
reconnoisance. 

Fearful  Avalanche  in  South  America. — ^Ac- 
counts from  New  Granada  mention  the  oc- 
currence of  a  fearful  avaluache  from  the 
snow-capped  heights  of  the  Paramo  deRuzio, 
one  of  the  highest  mountains  in  the  centre  of 
the  Great  Cordillera  de  los  Andes.  There 
had  not  been  sufficient  time,  at  the  period  of 
the  last  advices,  to  ascertain  with  any 
thing  like  precision  the  amount  of  injury 
to  property  and  loss  of  life  which  had  re- 
resulted,  but  we  learn  that  the  mass  of  snow 
which  fell  had  carried  every  thing  before  it — 
blocked  up  the  rivers  and  caused  frightful 
inundations — crushed  all  agriculture*  and 
among  other  things  extensive  plantations  of 
tobacco  for  leagues  round,  and  destroyed,  it 
is  supposed,  some  1200  human  beings. — (Fal* 
mouth  Post.) 

Largest  Cylinder  in  the  T^or/^.— There 
was  cast  at  the  works  of  the  West  Point 
fbundry  on  the  12th,  a  blast  cylinder  of  126 
inches  in  diameter  and  11  feet  in  length, 
weighing  10  tons.  It  is  intended  for  the 
Mount  Savage  Iron  Company,  near  Cumber- 
land, Marvlandy  and  is  to  blow  four  blast  fur- 
naces of  the  largest  class,  making  400  tons 
per  week.  The  time  occupied  in  running  the 
iron  from  the  furnaces  to  the  mould  was  63 
seconds. 

The  Newark  Daily  Advertiser  says  that 
there  is  living  near  that  city  a  lad,  not  ten 
vears  of  age,  who  has  saved  four  persons 
from  a  watery  grave.  Two  years  ago  he 
rescued  a  younger  brother  from  downing, 
and  last  winter  he  succored,  at  different  times, 
three  boys. 

• 

The  Magnetic  Teleeraph--The  efforts  to 
establish  Magnetic  Tdegraphs,  touching  on 
the  principal  cities  throughout  the  coantry, 
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are  now  likely  to  be  Buccessful.  'I'he  cost  of 
coDsiractioD,  ID  ihis  country,  is  eatimaied  at 
$130  per  mile.  We  shall  soon  have  Boatoa 
bound  10  New  Orleans,  and  New  Vork  lo  ihe 
_ great  West.  Aoolher  line  is  in  contempla- 
'tion,  to  be  called  ibe  Allanlie  and  MissJEsippi 
route;  it  will  commence  ai  Philadelphia, 
(coDDeclini;  wiih  the  lines  from  New  York 
and  Washington,)  and  run  so  as  to  luuch  all 
the  Stale  Capiiali  and  larj^e  towns  that  can 
conveniently  be  reached  on  the  route  lo  St. 
Louis.  Branch  lines  will  mn  southwardly 
from  this  main  loule  lo  the  capitals  of  £en- 
lucky  and  Tennessee,  and  lo  the  cities  below 
Pillshuig,  on  ihe  Ohio  river,  so  ae  to  include 


Wheeling,  CiDcinnan,  and  Loaiarille:  and 
oiher  branch  lines  will  run  north  wardlr  frocn 
the  main  route,  so  as  lo  include  the  pnncip«I 
places  along  Ihe  Lakes,  between  Buffalo,  De- 
troit, Chicago,  Milwaukie,  tec.  The  i 
rangements  Tor  compleiing  this  great  centrml 
line  as  entrusted  by  Mr.  Kendall  to  Henrr 
O'Reilly,  and  it  is  undersiood  that  enoagh  of 
the  work  will  be  finished  with  despatch  for 
iransmitiing  to  Harrisburg  (if  not  to  Whed- 
ing,  via  Pittsburg,  or  even  to  Columbos, 
Ohio,)  an  abstract  of  the  President's  Heasage 
at  the  commencement  of  the  next  session  rf 
Congress.— JVeio  York  Trilnine. 


.■**< 


JUVENILE   I)EI'.\RTMENT. 

SUGAR  MAKING. 

Edward  and  his  father  had  m;iny  con. 
versations  about  sugar  making,  li  seemed 
very  curious  to  him,  that  any  thing  ao 
sweet,  and  which  can  be  made  into  so 
many  shapes  by  the  confectioners,  and 
colored  so  varionsly,  should  come  from  the 
juice  of  a  plant.  How  does  it  get  into  the 
juice  ?  Is  ihe  ground  sweet  where  it 
grows  ? 

To  such  questions  and  many  others  he 
got  answers — not  all  at  once,  nor  all  in 
the  same  way.  One  day  hts  father  brought 
home  a  round  stick,  sat  down,  and  called 
all  the  children  together.  Then,  taking 
his  knife,  he  cmt  offa  piece,  and  put  it  into 
the  baby's  mouth.  She  smiled  ;  and  the 
others  tasred  pieces  as  fast  as  they  got 
them,  and  said  they  were  very  eweet.  "  It 
is  sugar  cane,"  said  Edward,  "  it  is  not  1" 


"Yes;  there  are  diflereot  sorts — this  i 
beautifully  striped,  red  and  white,  and  i 
called  Riband  Cane.  We  have  begun  to 
cultivate  much  of  it,  within  a  few  years,  ii 
our  most  Somhern  States,  and  mBke-«x 
oellent  sugar  and  molasses,  most  of  which 
is  called  here  New  Orleans.  They  out 
the  canes,  press  them,  and  boil  the  juice  in 
lai^  kettles,  till  most  of  the'water  has  ' 
gone  off  in  steam.  Then  they  cool  it,  a 
it  turns  to  brown  sugar.  The  remaining 
water  slowly  drains  off,  and  that  makes 


Steam  machines  are  now  often  used  in  > 
pressing    cane,    and    other    impraveroents  \ 
have  been   introduced  in  some  countries. 
The  picture  above  shows  a  windmill  where  ; 
it  is  ground,  and  a  house  where  it  is  prested  ' 
with   screws.      The   palm   trees    in  'sight  > 
show  that  the  place  is  in  some  tropical 
country  where    they  grow,    and    the  ne- 
groes at  work  appear  lo  be  slaves.     There  '. 
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are  many  curious  parts  to  wind  wills,  and 
much  useful  labor  is  done  by  them  in  some 
countries  where  are  no  waterfalls,  es- 
pecially in  Holland.  The  long  pole  reach* 
ing  to  the  ground,  is  used  to  turn  round  the 
top  of  the  mill,  with  the  fans,  when  the 
wind  changes. 

Sugar  is  made  in  the  northern  parts  of 
our  country  from  maple  trees,  and  has 
been  made  from  chestnut  trees  and  several 
other  kinds.  But  we  have  not  room  to-day 
to  say  more  about  it. 


Wonderful  Cave* 

A  most  extraordinary  cave  was  recently 
discovered  in  Howard  county,  between  Glas- 
gow and  Cooper^s  bottom.  One  of  the  farm- 
ers of  the  neighborhood,  wanting  stones,  to 
build,  we  believe  a  chimney,  went  to  an  ad- 
jacent hill  side  for  the  purpose  of  quarrying 
them.  In  striking  the  earth  with  a  hoe,  or 
some  similar  implement,  a  sound  was  emitted, 
plainly  indicating  that  the  hill  side  was  hol- 
low beneath;  and  proceeding  to  remove  the 
dirt  covering  the  surface,  he  discovered  a 
wall  built  of  stone,  and  built  evidently  by 
human  hands.  This  wall  he  displaced,  and 
it  gave  him  entrance  to  the  mouth  of  a  cave, 
which  upon  subsequent  examination,  he  found 
a  most  extraordinary  natural  curiosiiy.  The 
cave  has  been  explored  to  the  distance  of  300 
yards.  Twenty-five  or  thirty  yards  from  the 
entrance  is  a  sort  of  room,  tiie  sides  of  which, 
according  to  the  account  we  see  in  the  "  Glas- 
gow Pilot,*'  present  a  most  bright  and  bril- 
liant and  wonderful  appearance.  The  writer 
who  entered  a  cave  with  a  lantern,  says : 

"  I  had  not  proceeded  far,  .before  I  entered 
the  principal  cnamber,  that  by  a  single  light 
presented  the  most  magnificent  scene  that  I 
ever  beheld.  The  ceiling  of  this  splendid 
cavern  is  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  high,  and  of 
a  hectagon  form,  the  whole  ceiling  presented 
a  shining  surface  as  though  it  was  set  with 
diamonds." 

Very  near  the  mouth,  another  writer  says, 
there  is  a  stone  shaped  like  a  horse,  but  not 
so  large,  being  only  about  three  feet  high : 

"  The  head,  neck  and  body  are  entirely  fin- 
ished, and  part  of  one  hind  leg  and  all  the 
rest  is  solid  stone.  The  neck  is  made  of  three 
pieces,  and  stuck  or  fastened  together,  some- 
thing as  cabinet  makers  put  the  corners  of 
drawers  together,  (dovetailed,)  the  rest  is  all 
solid.'* 

In  another  part  of  the  cave  the  walls  on 
one  side  are  very  smopth.  On  these  walls 
numerous  letters,  figures  and  hiemrrlyphics 
appear,  most  of  which  are  so  defflTd  as  to 
render  them  intelligible.  Nevertheless  the 
figures  1,  2,  6,  and  7,  are  quite  plain.  Just 
above  these  figures  the  letters  D  O  N  &  C  A 
R  L  O  are  legible.    Further  on,  the  letters 


J  H  S  appear  on  the  wall.  An  arm  of  the 
main  cavern  has  also  been  discovered,  and 
has  been  explored  some  200  yards,  the  writer 
says: 

*•  The  walls  and  ceiling  of  this  extraor- 
dinary cave  are  pretty  much  the  same  as  in 
the  other  rooms.  The  walls  have  a  peculiar 
and  extraordinary  brilliancy,  occasioned  dis- 
covered from  the  fact  that  instead  of  stone  as 
we  first  believed,  we 'found  them  to  be  of  a 
metal,  very  much  resembling  sulphate  of 
iron,  but  more  of  a  silvery  appearance.  We 
had  not  proceeded  very  far  before  we  heard 
a  rumbling  noise  that  occasionally  broke  upon 
our  ears  in  notes  the  most  thrilling  and 
melodious  I  ever  heard.  We  stood  for  a  con- 
siderable time  in  breathless  silence  to  catch 
the  most  enchanting  sounds  that  ever  greeted 
the  ear  of  man,  and  it  was  only  at  an  inter- 
val that  we  could  summon  courage  to  explore 
its  source,  which  we  did,  and  were  much 
surprised  to  find  it  proceeded  from  a  gushing 
spring  in  the  side  of  the  wall.  The  sounds 
we  heard  we  found  to  be  produced  by  the 
fall  of  the  water,  and  varied  by  the  current 
of  air  before  alluded  to,  which  we  then  found 
to  be  very  strong.  We  each  took  a  hearty 
draught  of  the  limpid  water  of  this  gushing 
spring,  and  after  surveying  the  diamond  walls 
of  the  greatest  natural  curiosity  in  the  world, 
we  commenced  retracing  our  steps  to  its 
mouth,  when  we  found  it  to  be. quite  dark 
and  eight  o'clock  at  mghC^— Missouri  States' 
man* 


Correction. — ^In  speaking  last  week  of  the 
"History  of  St.  Ann's  church,  Brooklyn," 
lately  issued,  we  erroneously  staled  that  the 
work  was  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cut' 
ler,  the  present  Rector  of  the  Church."  It 
originated  with,  and  was  written  and  pub- 
lished by  *'  A  Sunday  School  Teacher,"  cos^p 
nected  with  St.  Ann's,  Dr.  C.  furnishing  no- 
thing except  the  two  letters  which  purport 
to  have  been  written  by  him  in  the  account 
of  the  Schools. 


Salicene, — A  writer  in  the  Washington 
Union  says,  it  is  understood  to  ^  the  de- 
sign of  the  medical  department  of  the 
army,  to  have  this  medicine  tried  on  a 
large  scale,  at  one  or  two  of  the  most  un. 
healthy  military  upsis  on  our  south  wes- 
tern  frontier,  with  the  view  of  determining 
its  precise  value.  Salicene,  as  its  name 
imports,  is  obtained  from  the  bark  of  the 
willow.     It  is  prepared  in  France,  and  ap- 

f tears  in  the  form  of  a  clear  white  powder, 
t  possesses  many  of  the  properties  of 
quinine,  and  in  cases  of  extreme  debility, 
is  preferred  to  it  by  many  judicious 'phy- 
sicians- 


^ 
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A  liesMm  of  I*fffe« 

By  a  Teaeher  to  a  Lutltst  StudmU, 

Up  and  on,  nor  sit  despairiiijg 
O'er  the  common  ills  of  time  ; 

Life,  though  dull  to  thy  compariogy 
Has  a  meaning  most  sublime. 

Grope  not  through  the  world  supinely » 
Wasting  manhood  by  the  way  ; 

But  arise,  and  act  divinely, 
Working  with  the  shinmg  day. 

Think,  of  those  who  went  before  you, 
Who  have  flourished  and  have  died, 

.And  let  great  men's  lives  conjure  you 
Still  to  struggle  and  confide. 

Be  deceived  not,  nor  misguided, 
But  in  youth  for  age  prepare  ; 

And  avoid  a  mind  divided — 
Indecision  breeds  despair. 

Who  is  he  that  shines  in  story, 
And  is  numbered  with  the  wise, 

That  has  won  his  way  to  glory, 
But  by  toil  and  sacrifice  f 

Every  spark  from  action  beaming, 
Makes  the  path  of  dutv  clear  ; 

Every  moment  lost  in  dreaming, 
Brmgs  remorse  of  spirit  near. 

Live  not  abject  or  beholden. 
But  among  the  sirivers  strive  ; 

Making  every  moment  golden, 
Brings  its  honey  to  the  hive. 

Thought  and  labor  are  demanded 

Of  the  heritors  of  earth  ; 
Think,  and  keep  ihy  soul  expanded— 

Work,  and  know  the  joy  of  worth* 

Up  and  onward  to  the  battle, 

While  the  heart  is  young  and  brave. 

Where  the  drums  of  auty  rattle, 
Where  the  flags  of  promise  wave. 

Eyes  are  round  you,  looking,  waiting, 
To  record  each  earnest  deed — 

Be  not  then  in  hope  abating, 
When  to  strive  is  to  succeed. 

Not  a 'star  that  shines  -^bnve  you, 

But  has  labor  to  perform — 
Not  a  flower  whose  beauties  mov»  you^ 

But  inaction  would  deform. 

Up,  then,  while  the  (Jay  is  glowing, 
Rested  and  refreshed  anew  ; 

Till  to  dust  thy  form  bestowing, 
All  is  done  that  man  can  do. 

Vermont  Chronicle, 


How  fain  is  my  fancy, 
To  launch  on  the  brine ; 
In  the  bark  swiftly  glidings 
To  enter,  thy  shade, 
In  thy  deepest  recesses 
To  pillow  her  head ! 

Such  art  and  such  beauty 
His  hand  has  displayed, 
The  Architect  holy 
Thy  columns  that  made ; 
Such  majestv  written 
On  roof,  wall  and  stone, 
I  long  to  contemplate. 
And  worship  alone. 


On  one  occasion  General  Wasliiiigtoii 
vited  a  number  of  his  fellow  officers  to  dine 
with  him.  While  at  table  one  of  them  ut- 
tered an  oath.  The  Gfeneral  dropped  hir 
knife  and  fork  in  a  moment,  and  in  his  deep 
under  tone,  and  characteristic  dignity  aiid 
deliberation,  said,  '  I  thought  we  all  consi- 
dered ourselves  gentlemen.  He  then  resa- 
med  his  knife  and  fork,  and  went  on  as  be- 
fore. The  remark  struck  like  an  electric 
shock,  and,  as  he  intended,  did  execution,  as 
his  remarks,  in  such  cases,  were  very  apt  to 
do.  No  person  swore  at  the  table  after  that ; 
and  after  dinner,  the  officer  referred  to,  re- 
marked to  his  companions,  that  if  the  Gren- 
eral  had  struck  him  over  tiie  head  with  his 
sword,  he  could  have  borne  it ;  but  the  home 
thrust  which  he  gave  him  was  too  much,  it 
was  too  much  for  a  glntleman. 


liluet  to  Fitigal*g  Cave* 

For  the  American  Penny  Mugatins. 
Wild  cave  of  the  Ocean, 
What  wonders  are  thine  ! 


Two  negro  kings,  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
salute  by  snapping  the  finger  three  times. 
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So.  SS. 

POCAHONTAS. 


Ko  other  Indian  femiLle  ever  rendered  such 
ft  service  to  a  white  man  as  Pocahontas,  nn- 
der  circumsiances  eo  well  calculated  to  excite 
admiration.  All  have  read  the  simple  narra- 
tive orber  iaiercessioD  to  save  the  life  of  Cap. 
tain  Smith,  at  that  critical  period  wben  bis 
death  would  probably  have  led  to  the  extirpa- 
tion of  his  littl*  sufleriog  colony ;  but  perhaps 


manr  hava  lost  nght  <^  on«  circnmsianM  ( 

which  iacalculatcd  lo  cnhtDce  its  effect  upon  I 

thefeelings.     Werefer  to  the  tendeiyesis  of  ? 

theheToine.    Pocahontas  was  a  child  of  only  j 
twelve  or  thirteen  years  (^  age. 

FromtheaecouniswehaTeof  thecise,  we  J 

see  abundant  renson  to  beliere.  that  nothing  j 

ccmld  tiBvedirectfJ  lierin  the  course  she  pur-  , 
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8ued»  bat  a  strong  natural  dictate  of  humanity. 
Yet  why  she  should  have  been  so  affected  in 
that  case,  it  is  difficult  to  say,  as  it  may  be 
presumed  that  she  had  witnessed  scenes  of 
cruelty,  bloodshed  and  murder,  among  the 
sarage  race,  and  in  the  savage  family  to 
which  she  belonged.  Many  of  the  actions  of 
Indians,  we  find,  on  nearer  acquaintance  with 
them,  are  dictated  by  some  of  their  strange 
superstitious  notions.  A  dream,  an  unusual 
sight  or  sound,  or  some  other  trifle,  they  often 
believe  to  be  connected  with  something  which 
gives  it  importance.  This  is  especially  true  ^ 
of  the  men,  whose  dreams  in  their  initiatory 
fasts,  decide  some  important  point  for  life. 

We  have  no  particular  reason,  however,  to 
assign  such  a  motive  to  Pocahontas,  any  more 
than  to  the  celebrated  Indian  Princess  who 
figures  so  remarkably  in  the  early  history  of 
New  England  :  the  wife  of  Mononotto,  the 
Pequod  Sachem,  whose  refinement  and  dig- 
nity, as  well  as  her  humanity,  excited  the  ad- 
miration of  Governor  Winslow,  familiar  as 
he  was  with  the  manners  of  the  English 
Court. 

It  was  m  the  gloomy  year  when  the  little 
colony  at  Jamestown,  (the  first  which  survived 
the  trials  of  the  settlement,)  was  reduced  to 
such  sufferings  by  the  scarcity  of  food,  that 
Smith,  with  the  determination  of  relieving 
them,  ventured  among  the  Indians  in  the  in- 
terior, and,  after  proceeding  up  the  James  ri- 
ver in  a  boat,  left  it  with  his  companions  at 
the  landing,  and  went  on  towards  the  dwel- 
ling   of  Powhatan.      This  would  probably 
have  appeared  only  a  bold  step,  if  he  had 
met  with  no  difficulty  ;  but  we  are  so  prone 
to  judge  of  an  act  by  its  consequences,  that, 
when  we  see  him  falling  into  a  snare,  laid 
on  a  rock,  and  a  war  club  raised  to  dash  out 
his  brains,  we  are  ready  to  call  him  inconsi- 
derate and  rash.     He  appeared  to  have  re- 
tained his  presence  of  mind  through  all  his 
dangers,  and  by  happy  expedients  twice  ob- 
tained a  short  reprieve,  viz, :  by  showing  the 
savages  his  pocket  compass,  and  by  sending 
to  Jamestown  for  medicine  to  cure  a  sick  sa- 
vage.   These  and  other  circumstances  may 
have  had  their  influence  on  the  feelings  of 
the  young  Princess.     But,  whatever  was  the 
cause,  she  behaved  like  a  heroine  ;  and  not  in 
one  case  only,  or  towards  a  single  individual. 
By  a  timely  message,  sent  no  doubt  with 
great  pertonal  risk,  she  warned  the  infant  co- 
lony of  the  murderous  plots  of  the  savages. 


Through  her  intercession  an  EngiLish  bo^, 
named    Henry    Spilman,  was   saved    from 
death,  and  afterwards  rendered  the  colonists 
much,  service.    So  strong  was  the  friendship 
of  Pocahontas  for  the  whites,  that  she  left 
her  home,  and  resided  with   the  Patamo- 
wekes,  whose  Sachem,  Japazas,  was  a  friend 
of  Smith,  that  she  might  not  wimess  the 
death  of  English  prisoners,  whom  she  could 
no  more  rescue  frgm  the  bloody  hands  of  her 
&ther.    Strange  as  it  may  seem,  however, 
she  was  sold  by  that  Sachem  to  CaptaSn 
Argall,  for  a  copper  kettle,  as  he  thought 
her  father's  attachment  to  |ier  might  prevent 
him  from  prosecuting  his  bitter  perseeatioiis 
of  the  colony.    Her  father  sought  to  recover 
her ;  but,  before  any  arrangement  was  made 
for  the  return  of  the  interesting  captive,  she 
gave  her  consent  to  marry  an  Englishman 
named  Rolfe,  who  had  long  before  contract- 
ed an  affection  for  her. 

The  character  of  Powhatan  is  a  very  mark- 
ed one.  His  attachment  to  his  daughter 
alone  would  be  enough  to  vindicate  the  red 
race  from  the  charge  of  being  without  natu- 
ral affection.  He  at  first  opposed  her  mar- 
riage, but  afterwards  gave  his  consent,  des- 
patched an  officer  to  witness  the  ceremony, 
sent  a  deerskin  to   Pocahontas    and    ano- 

> 

ther  to  her  husband,  and  maintained  there- 
after the  most  friendly  terms  with  the  colo- 
nists. 

Yet  he  refused  to  give  his  younger  daugh 
ter  in  marriage  to  Governor  Dale,  though  so- 
licited by  him  and  her  sister,  saying  to  the 
messenger — 

*'  Go  back  to  your  Governor,  and  tell  him 
that  I  value  his  love  and  peace,  which,  while 
I  live,  I  will  keep.  Tell  him  that  I  love  my 
daughter  as  my  life ;  and,  though  I  have 
many  children,  I  have  none  like  her.  If  I 
could  not  see  her,  I  would  not  live ;  and  if 
I  give  her  to  you,  I  shall  never  see  her.  I 
hold  it  not  a  brotherly  part  to  desire  to  take 
away  two  children  at  once." 

Pocahontas  was  baptized,  and  received  the 
name  of  Rebecca.  In  1616  she  made  a  voy- 
age to  England  with  her  husband,  where  she 
was  received  with  much  attention.  Her  por- 
trait, taken  at  the  time,  with  the  dress  of 
that  period,  is  copied  in  onr  print.  Her  hus- 
band had  just  been  appointed  to  an  office  in 
the  colony,  and  was  preparing  to  return 
when  she  died,  at  the  age  of  twenty  two. 


-ih 
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Her  only  child,  a  son,  was  educated  by  his 

uncle  in  Virginia,  and  his  daughter  was  the 
ancestor  of  the  Randolphs,  and  several  other 
principal  families  of  that  State. 


THE   RE8PORT    OF    THB    AMBRICAN 
ETHNOJLOG&CAIi  80CIC1TY. 

(continued.) 

The  Graye  Creek  Mound,  Mr.  SchoolcraA 
tells  us,  is  the  largest  tumulus  in  our  whole 
territory  known  to  have  been  raised  by  man. 
Its  situation  is  very  commanding,  and  well 
adapted  to  What  he  supposes  to  have  been 
its  use :  a  place  of  human  sacrifices.  He 
proves  that  It  was  never  opened  until  1836, 
when  the  proprietor  of  the  ground,  assisted 
by  his  workmen,  dug  a  horizontal  passage 
through  the  base  to  the  centre,  and  a  perpen- 
dicular one  from  the  summit  to  the  same  spot.. 
Much  of  the  ground  was  mixed  with  bits 
of  coal  and  bone  ;  and  two  rude  tombs  were 
found,  one  16  feet  above  the  other,  construct- 
ed of  rouffh  stones,  and  containing  the  re- 
mains of  three  human  skeletons ;  two  in  the 
lower  and  one  in  the  upper.  In  the  latter 
were  found  numerous  beads,  little  shells, 
and  some  other  objects,  the  most  curious  of 
which  was  the  small  engraved  stone  before 
mentioned.  This  offers  the  only  evidence 
yet  obtained  of  the  existence  of  alphabetical 
writing  in  America,  before  the  arrival  of 
Europeans. 

The  minute  description  of  the  place,  the 
objects  fuund>  and  the  deductions  made  by 
the  writer,  after  a  careful  examination  on 
the  spot,  will  greatly  interest  the  reader.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  the  characters  are 
merely  an  alphabet.  They^  amount  to  twen- 
ty-three, the  latter  of  which  resembles  one 
elsewhere  known  to  indicate  the  close,  and 
the  direction  in  which  they  are  to  be  read ; 
no  two  appear  to  be  alike. 

Professor  Troost,  in  his  paper  on  the  an- 
tiquities of  East  Tennessee,  gives  us  draw- 
ings of  small  earthen  human  figures,  which 
he  believes  to  have  been  idols,  and  to  fur- 
nish evidence  of  the  worship  of  the  Phallus 
among  a  race  of  men  once  inhabiting  that 
part  of  our  country,  and  of  whom  only  a  few 
traces  remain.  Their  skulls  show  an  unnatu- 
ral breadth,  like  some  found  in  the  Grave 
Creek  and  Florida  mounds,  and  elsewhere. 

The  Himyaritic  Inscriptions,  as  Professor 
Turner  informs  us,  are  found  engraved  on 
rocks  on  the  southern  coast  of  Arabia,  through 
an  extensive  region  called  Hadramaut  For- 
tunately, several  manuscripts  have  been  pre- 
sonred  in  Europe,  which  aiSbrd  aid  in  deci- 
phering them ;  but  such  is  the  uncertainty 
about  some  of  the  characters,  that  much 
difference  exists  in  the  results  of  those  who 
have  labored  at  ihe  task.  The  people  are 
known  to  have  been  an  active,  commerciid 
nation,  who  flourished  till  the  4th  or  «5th  cen 
tary,  and  the  language  was  of  the  Shemitic 
stock,  allied  to  the  Hebrew,  Arabic,  &c  We 
ate  not  able,  however,  to  derive  any  import- 


ant  information  from  the  inscriptions  yet  in* 
terpreted,  which  appear  to  be  mere  records  €i 
names  and  dates,  unconnected  with  anything 
important  to  be  found  in  history. 

The  Punico-Phenician  Monument  at  Dugea, 
in  the  territory  of  ancient  Carthage,  of  which 
Mr.  Catherwood  furnishes  us  a  minute  de- 
scription, and  a  neat  and  spirited  drawing, 
has  been  overlooked  by  almost  every  pre- 
ceding traveller,  though  many  structures  of 
much  later  times  among  which  it  is  situated, 
have  received  pai\icular  attention.  It  is  a 
small  square  structure  oflaree  blocks  of  stone, 
cut  and  fitted  by  the  most  skillful  artists,  and 
presenting  the  chaste  and  simple  proportions 
of  the  cube,  with  gradations.  Such,  how- 
ever, are  the  size  and  arrangement  of  the 
chambers  and  apertures,  that  the  science  and 
ingenuity  of  Mr.  Catherwood  are  baffled  in 
every  attempt  to  conjecture  the  design. 

Tattooing  in  Africa. 

We  remarked,  (on  page  279,)  No.  19.) 
that  we  found  some  particulars  on  tattooing 
in  Africa,  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Report 
of  the  Exploring  Expedition.  We  abridge 
them  as  follows 

In  the  Mina  country  each  town  has  its 
mark,  which  is  put  on  every  inhabitant :  as, 
those  speaking  the  Houssa  language  have  a 
line,  with  "three  or  four  upward  branches 
from  each  comer  of  the  mouth ;  those  of 
Kano  have  as  many  short  perpendicular 
lines,  the  Sacatoos,  (on  a  branch  of  the 
Niger,)  several  divergent  lines;  the  Yago, 
or  Nariby,  opposite  them,  four  horizontal, 
and  four  perpendicular  ones,  while  their 
women  wear  a  more  complicated  orna- 
ment on  the  cheeks  ;  the  Ashantees  have  up- 
right lines  on  the  cheeks  and  forehead ;  the 
Calaboos,  on  the  Gulf  of  Benin,  near  the 
Niger,  two  large  spotted  diamond  %ures  on 
the  breast  and  stomach,  and  the  Eboes  an 
arrow  over  each  eye. 

There  is  less  tatooing  south  of  these.  The 
Eabindas,  on  the  Con^o,  use  it  for  ornament, 
and  some  of  the  Sundis  or  Mayombas,  north 
of  Loango,  between  3  and  4  degrees  south 
latitude,  have  a  scarred  mask  from  each 
shoulder  to  the  centre  of  the  breast,  and 
other  arabesque  figures  of  different  descrip- 
tions. 

On  the  eastern  coast,  there  are  but  two 
tribes  from  the  equator  to  the  Hottentots-; 
and  of  these  the  Maqua,  or  Mozambique 
negroes,  have  a  horse-shoe  mark  on  the 
forehead,  and  one  on  each  temple ;  and  the 
Caffres,  by  some  unknown  'process,  produce 
a  row  of  warts  or  pimples  from  the  middle 
of  the  forehead  to  the  end  of  the  nose. 


New  Manure.—^The  celebrated  Liebeg  has 
discovered  a  substance,  which,  mingled  with 

fuano,    makes   the  most  valuable  manara 
nown.    An  English  company,  with  $  120,000 
capital,  has  been  formed  to  manufacture  it 
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Ancmo  JbopBi  DB  Santa  Amiia— Meictto  BoLyuv 
thera  IS  00  one « amoog  the  distioguisbed  men  of  the 
SptDish  American  repablicfl,  whose  life  has  been  tig- 
natiied  by  to  many  extraordinary  vicis^Uiidea  of  good 
and  evil  rortnne,  ot  who  haa  attained  so  wide  tpread 
ft  reimtaiion,  as  Antonio  Lopei  de  Sania  Anna. 

Santa  Anna  is  a  native  of  the  <<epartment  of  Vera 
CruB.  Here,  without  enjoying  anv  adventitioof  ad- 
vantages of  birth  or  family,  he  was  enabted,  by  his 
talents  and  activity,  to  seeare  great  focal  inflaenoe,and 
then  to  r.se  gradually  to  wealth  and  o  >wer 

He  began  to  be  oonspicnons  in  1821,  as  a  pertisan 
tA  liorbide.  On  the  promulKation  by  the  latter  ol  the 
rlan  of  Igoala,  (Febnnry  24,  1821,)  Santa  Anna,  at 
the  head  &  the  iiregular  forces  of  the  neighborhood, 
soeoeeded  hj  tieonp  Amain,  in  driving  the  Spaniards 
oat  of  Vera  Gcnx  ol  which  he  was  appointed  gover> 
nor  by  Itarbide-  The  Spaniards,  however,  sttll  held 
the  eastle  ot  San  Juan  de  Ulloa,  from  which  they 
were  not  for  a  long  time  dislodged;  and,  of 
eome,8anta  Anna's  position  was  one  of  great  impor- 


Meanlrhile  differences  a  ose  between  Santa  Anna 
and  the  £mperor  Aogustin,  wh.>  had  come  down  to 
Jalapa  to  di  i-ctthe  operations  ngamst  the  Spaniards- 
Santa  Amu  ^  naired  to  Jalapa  to  confer  with  Iturbide ; 
and,  being  treated  harahly  and  f^epnved  ot  his  com- 
mand,  mimediate'y  le(\  Jalafia,  harried  back  to  V'^ra 
Crat,in  antieip^uon  of  the  intelligence  of  his  dis- 
graee,  and  raised  th  standard  ot  revolt,  and  by  means 
ol  hia  personal  anthoi  ity  with  the  troops  of  the  garri- 
son, w^n  able  to  co*  mence  hostilities  against  the 
Emperor.  The-eupon,  Guadalupe  Victoria,  whose 
name  was  endeared  to  th)  Mexicans  by  his  previous 
wneoessful  efforts  In  tht  revolution,  and  who  was 
living  oonoealedin  the  mountaina,  emerged  from  his 
hiding  p  aee,  called  around  him  his  old  republican  com- 
panions in  arms,  expelled  Iturbide,  and  established  the 
Mezioan  republic  with  a  federal  constiiatibn,  m  imita« 
tiOB  of  that  ot  the  tTnlt^-d  Stales. 

Santa  Anna,  who,  by  fijst  taking  up  arms,  had  oon- 
tnbnied  so  largely  to  this  result,  and  thinking  himself 
not  duly  considered  in  the  new .  arangemen's,  a  iled 
fiom  Vera  Cms  with  a  somII  force,  (Maroh  18i23,) 
and,  landing  at  Tampico,  advanced  Ihiough  theeoun- 
tiy  to  Saa  Cnis  Potosi,  aasu  ning  to  be  protector  of  the 
new  republic  But  he  did  not  possess  influence  enough 
to  maintain  bimeeif  in  this  attitude,  and  was  compelled 
to  submit  to  the  government,  and  to  remain  for  several 
y?afs  in  retirenent  at  Manga  de  Clavo. 

The  termination  of  Victoria's  presidency,  however, 
Id  1S38,  enabled  Santa  Ana  to  reappearenthe  stage. 
Fedraia  bad  been  regularly  elecic  1  President;  on 
bearing  ot  which,  Santa  Aima  rose  in  arms,  and  by  a 
rapid  march,  seized  upon  and  intrenched  htmseli  in 
the  oastle  of  Perote,  where  he  published  a  plan  the 
basis  of  which  Was  to  annul  the  election  of  Pedraxa, 
and  conf'  r  the  presidency  on  Guerrero ;  but,  being 
stKcessfulIy  attaoaed  here  by  the  government  forces, 
he  was  comp'*lled  to  flee,  and  took  refuge  in  the 
mountains  ot  Oaj^ca,  to  all  appearance  an  ouilnw  aod 
a  mined  man.  The  signal  of  revoimhis.  however, 
wUol^  he  had  given  at  Perote^  was  followed  up  with 
more  success  in  other  parts  ol  the  country. 

Pedraxa  was  at  length  driven  into  exile,  Guenrero 
was  declared  Preaident  m  his  place,  and  Santa  Anna 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  very  army  sent 
Sfaisst  him,  and  to  the  government  of  Vt  ra  Cms  *, 
and,  after  the  inauguration  of  Ouerrero,  (April,  1829,) 
ke  became  Secretary  ot  War. 

During  the  occurence  of  these  events,  the  Spanish 
government  was  organixiog  its  last  invasion  of  Me xi- 
00 ;  and  on  Bamdas — the  commander  of  thi  Spamsh 
forces— landirg  at  Tampico,  (July  27, 1829 J  .Santa 
Anna  was  intrusted  with  the  command  of  the  Mexican 
troops,  and  at  length  compelled  the  Spaniards  to  cap- 
itohte,  (September  11, 1829,)  and  thus  put  an  end  to 
the  war  oC  mdependenoe. 

Ouencro  hsd  beenln  oiloe  but  afew  months,  when 
another  revoloiion  occurred.  The  Vice  President 
(Busiamente)  gathered  a  force  at  Jalapa,  and  pronoun- 
oed  against  (jnerrerO)  (Ueoember,  1880, >  who  was  at 


BAanga  de  Gtavo,  and  at  laagth  taken  pr^'soMTt  aad  es- 
ecuied  for  treason ;  Bustamente  aisiiming  the  pre- 
sidency 

Ssnta  Anna,  after  fieeblT  resisting,  bad  at  length  join* 
ed,  or  at  le-tst  acquiesced  in,  the  movenent  of  Busta- 
mente; and  remained  in  retirement  for  two  or  three 
yeara,until  in  1833  he  on  a  sudden  pronoonced  agsiast 
ttiC  government,  oompelled  Bastamente  to  flee,  and 
brought  back  Pedraxa  from  exile  to  ^erva  out  the  re- 
maining three  months  of  the  term  for  which  he  had 
been  elected  to  thd  presidency. 

In  the  proffress  of  events,  Santa  Anna  had  aew  se- 
quired  suActent  importance  to  desist  firom  thefbnotea 
of  President  maker,  and  to  become  himself  Presi- 
dent, (May,  1833.)  His  presidency  was  filed  with 
proBunciamentos  end  civil  wars,  which  produoed  the 
consummation  of  the  overthrow  of  the  ledeial  r«i> 
stitntion  of  1894,  and  the  adoption,  m  1S96»  of  a  eealial 
constitution. 

Though  most  of  the  Mexican  States  acquSesoed  in 
the  violent  changes,  bv  which  the.  were  reduced  to 
mere  departments— under  the  control  of  Military  oom- 
mandants,  too^Tcxas  on  the  northeast,  and  Tneataa 
obthesoutheastt  lefused  to  submit  to  the  military 
dominion  ot  whatever  faction  of  the  army  might  hap 
pen  to  hold  power  in  the  city  of  Mexico:  and  Santa 
Anna  at  length  tookcommt.nd  in  person  of  the  army 
organixed  for  the  reduction  of  Texa&  The  battle  of 
San  Jacinto,  the  capture  of  Santa  Anna,  his  release  by 
UoiMton  on  conditions,  which  he  afterwards  refhsed 
to  fulfil,  his  visit  to  this  country,  and  his  subsequent  re- 
turn to  Mexico,  are  events  famiharly  known  in  the 
tJnited  States. 

W..en  Santa  Anna  nnrched  on  Texas,  irst  Bsrra- 

fin,  and  then  Coro,  exercised  the  functions  of  the 
residency  for  a  while,  untd,  under  the  new  eoiistita- 
tton,  Bustamente,  having  returned  from  exHe,  was 
elected  i  reaident ;  the  temporary  impopnlanty  of  San- 
ta Anna^  and  his  retirement  in  disgrace  to  Manga  da 
Chivo,  having  le^t  the  field  open  to  the  firiends  of  Bas- 
tamente. " 

Sundry  iiroiNnieMSMMlof  followed  :  of  which,  one 
of  the  most  dangerous,  beaded  by  Mejia,  gave  to 
Santa  Anna  the  opportuoitv  of  emerging  Unm  his  re 
tirement  He  vanquished  Mejin,  and  canaed  him  to 
be  shot  on  the  field  of  battle.  This  exploit  gave  to 
Santa  Anna  a  new  start  in  public  aftiirs ;  so  that  when 
the  French  (Jovemment,  m  1838,  resolved  to  punish 
Mexico  for  its  multiplied  aggressions  on  the  subjecta 
of  France  in  Mexico,  and  proceeded  to  attack  Vera 
Crux,  tae  command  of  the  Mexican  troops  was  com- 
mitted to  Santa  Anna.  On  thia  occasion  he  received 
a  wound,  which  rendered  the  amputation  of  one  of  h» 
legs  necessary,  and  his  services,  at  this  time,  seemed 
to  have  effaced,  in  the  eyes  ot  the  Mexicans,  the  dia» 
grace  of  his  defeat  at  San  Jacinto. 

Santa  Aoa  took  no  part  in  the  unsuccessful  move 
meat  of  Urrea  against  Bustamente  in  1840,  but  in  1841 
there  broke  out  a  tevolution,  commenced  by  Paredes, 
at  Ouadalaj^ro,  into  which  Santa  Ana  threw  himself 
with  so  much  vigor  and  seal,  that  Bustamente  was 
again  compelled  to  flee,  and  the  ptan  of  Ta«*ubayB 
with  the  agreement  of  La  Eatanxuela,  was  adopted ; 
in  virtue  ot  which  the  constitution  of  1^6  waa  abolish- 
ed, and  Santa  Adr  himself  was  invested  with  the 
powere  of  dictator,  for  the  purpose  of  re-constimting 
the  reputilio. 

Under  these  auspices,  and  midst  all  the  calamities 
ofa  protracted  but  nnsu'^cessrul  attempt  to  reduce  Tuca  • 
tan  to  submission,  (<or  Yucatan  tit  length  made  lt#  own 
terms,)  a  tew  constitution  was  adopted  June  13, 1843, 
entitled  **  Basis  of  Politkial  organisation  ot  the  Mexi- 
can Repobiie,**  and  banta  Ana  was  elected  Prai  id«it. 

Santa  Ana  resigned  his  dictatorship,  and  enta.ed 
upon  oflice  as  the  new  President  m  January,  1844, 
but  before  the  expiration  ot  the   year.  Pdiedcs  agahi 

g-ooouaced  at  Gaadelaj^m,  and  this  time  against 
anti  Ana,  (November,  1844.)  Theehiet  ostensiWe 
causes  ot  this  movement  were  various  admiuis  raiive 
abuses  coaamitted  by  t^aota  Aoa  and  hia  ministers, 
and  especially  an  abortive  attempt  of  his  administra- 
tion to  raise  monev  for  an  cipedition  agamst  Texas. 
When  Ike  revohmsn  broke  ott  Santa  A 
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hM  {Mog  bto  abceaoe  fimn  the  captal)  by  Can* 
a!  ISO.  Ins  aDtly,  03  hearing  ttie  tidlogs  of  the  move- 
ment at  Quadalajara,  San'a  Ana,  io  opt  n  violation  of 
one  of  the  ariidea  of  the  new  organic  basis,  was 
pboed  in  command  of  the  army,  and  rap*diy  traversed 
the  repnbtie,  from  Jalipa  to  Queretsra,  with  the  totoes 
lie  opuM  raise  to  encooater  Paredes.  But  the  depart- 
meots  wheh  be  had  left  behind  him  speedily  revolted, 
not  excepting  even  7eita  Ciui;  and  though  his  tac'ioo 
m  the  capital,  including  G>)DaIiio  and  the  ministers, 
endeaTored  to  su8*ain  bim  by  proclsiming  hfoi  dictator 
their  elibrls  were  io  vabi;  he  was  compiled  t.»  retro 
f fade,  and  at  length  wis rou'cd,  add  obliged  to sur* 
reader  himself  a  captive  to  tbe  nb'w  administration 
headed  by  Herrera,  which  ha<  r#><efl«^d  him  with  the 
penalty  of  ten  yaaPs  exile  — N.  T.  Bxp. 


2b  ths   Editor  of  t/i^  American  Penny  Magazine. 

Sir — ^The  followiog  narrative  I  have  writ- 
ten down  from  memory,  having  heard  it  re- 
lated aa  I  send  it,  from  an  aged  friend,  who 
is  represented  as  the  principal  spealcer, 
whose  name,  however,  I  have  not  felt  at  li- 
berty to  publish.  Your  readers  may  rely  on 
the  accuracy  of  at  least  all  the  important 
parts : 

RUNNING  AWAY  FROM  THB  BRITISH* 


A  Crrandmolliers  recollections  of  the  Revo' 
lution*    By  an  Officer^ s  Widow* 


* 


"Come,  GrandiaUier,   show  how  you  carried  your 

gun 
To  the  Held — ^where  Americans  freedom  was  won ; 
Or  how  you  t>ore  your  old  sword,  which  you  say  was 

new  then. 
When  you  rose  to  command  and  led  fivward  yonr 

men ; 
And  tell  how  you  felt— with  the  bolls  whizzing  by, 
Where  the  WDOaded  fell  round  you,  to  bleed  and  to 

die!" 

H.  F.  GOXTLD. 

"  It  Is  well  worth  while,"  said  an  old  lady 
to  a  young  one,  "  for  you,  Mary,  to  discour- 
age Agnes  from  marrying  Captain  W , 

because  he  is  in  the  army.      You   speak   of 
the  frequent  changes  of  an  officer's  station, 
and  the  dull  monotony  of  a  garrison  ;  what 
nonsense  !      Who  leads  a  pleasanter  life,  I 
should  like  to  know,  than  an  officer^s  wife  ?'* 
It  was  before  the  Florida  war  that  Mrs,  Tal- 
bot spoke  so  lightly  of  military  troubles.    In 
my  yoanger  days,  continued  she,  we  knew 
something  of  the  trials  of  soldiers'  wives,  and 
soldiers'  daughters  and  sisters."    «  And  sol- 
diers* sweethearts,  too,  did  you  not,  Qrand- 
mother'-  ?  said  Mary,  the  teasing  girl,  who 
had  called  forth  this  vindication  of  military 
life ;  '*  I  have  always  understood,  that  you  and 
Grandfather  became  acquainted  duriog  the 
Revolution."    "Come,  dear  Grandmother," 
as    you    are    afraid    that   Mary   will    dis- 
courage me  from  '  enlisting,'  do  lell  us  how 
affairs  went  on  in  those  *  times  that'  must 
have  *  tried  mens'  hearts  as  well  as  their 
seals.'    I  cannot  realize  that  officers  looked 
as  Well   in  their  old-fashioned   uniforms  as 
they  now  da    Was  grandfather  in  *  regimen^ 
talg*  when  you  first  saw  him  ?"    **  You  are 


much  mistaken,  as  yonng  people  are  apt  to 
be,"  replied  Mrs.  Talbot;  «*I  have  never 
seen  any  officer's  or  uniforms  that  looked 
half  as  well,  as  those  of  the  Coatinental 
Army." 

"  Grandmother,"  said  Mary,  *«why  will 
you  not  tell  us  this  evening,  some  of  your  ad- 
ventures ?  I  do  not  believe  we  shall  be  in- 
terrupted ;  for  it  snows  too  fast  to  let  any  vi- 
sitors make  their  appearance ;  and  if  you  do 
not  improve  this  opportunity,  I  fear  Agnea 
will  be  campaigning  before  we  have  ano- 
ther." "Very  well,  my  children,  I  am  wil- 
ling to  gratify  you,  but  I  hardly  know  where 
to  begin."  "  On,  before  you  saw  grandfather," 
said  both  ;  and  the  old  lady  seemed  imme- 
diately to  take  that  for  a  starting  point. 

"  You  know,  my  dear  girls,  that  my  father 
lived  on  the  shore  of  Lonff  Island  Sound.  He 
had  inherited  a  considerable  fortune  from  his 
father,  which  had  descended  in  a  direct  line 
from  the  first  of  the  name  who  came  to  this 
country,  and  to  whom  it  had  been  granted  by 
Charles  IL  At  the  commencement  of  the 
revolution,  both  my  father  and  eldest  brother 
entered  the  army.  *My  father  bore  the  com- 
mission of  Major,  and  Henry,  that  of  a  Lieu* 
tenant,  in  the  same  regiment  in  which  my 
mother's  brother  was  Lieutenant  Colonel. — 
Thus  our  nearest  and  dearest  friends  were  in 
the  Continental  service. 

My  mother  had  two  children  younger  than 
myself,  a  son  of  five,  and  a  daughter  of  three 
years  of  age.  She  had  lost  several  during  my 
childhood ;  so  that  these  were  great  pets  in 
the  family,  and  served,  by  the  unceasing  at- 
tention bestowed  upon  them,  to  relieve,  in 
some  degree,  the  anxiety  we  felt  for  our  ab- 
sent friends.  Our  dwelling  was  on  a  point 
of  land  stretching  some  distance  into  the 
Sound ;  and  as  the  ground  adjacent  was 
owned  by  my  father,  we  had  no  near  neigh- 
bor, except  a  tenant,  who  cultivated  a  farm 
for  us. 

The  loveliness  of  our  situation  made  us  ra- 
ther nervous  at  the  time,  particularly  after 
the  British  troops  had  possession  of  Long 
Island;  and  we  were  kept  in  a  state  of  con- 
stant alarm  by  the  rumors  which  our  little 
negro  boy  would  bring  from  the  village  when 
sent  there  upon  errands.  "  Was  it  old  Peter, 
grandmother  V*  said  Mary,  laughing.  "  Yes, 
old  Peter  was  young  Pete  then.  Well — we 
had  two  or  three  false  alarms,  and  were  al- 
most derermined  not  to  be  excited  any  more, 
when  one  morning,  jtist  after  breakfast,  I 
happened,  in  passing  a  window  which  fronted 
the  avenue  leading  up  to  the  road,  to  spy 
Pete,  racing  towards  the  house,  as  if  pursued 
by  wild  beasts,  or  Indians.  He  flew  over 
the  ground  in  such  a  manner,  that  he  might 
have  furnished  a  vignette  for  a  southern  ad- 
vertisement for  a  »*  runaway."  His  eyes 
were  dilated  to  a  frightful  size,  and  both  my 
mother  and  myself  hastened  to  the  door  to 
learn  what  had  sent  him  home  in  such  a 
hurry. 
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<  Oh  Missie  !*'  he  ezclaimed,  the  Riguiars 
are  coming !    I  seed  them  myself  ;--^they  are 
beyond  Round-top  hill,  not  two  miles  off/' 
"  Are  you  sure  Pete  ?"    **  Yes,  Missis,  I  am 
sartm  sure,  and  Mr.  Vermilyea  told  me  to 
go  right  home,  and  tell  you,  that  the  British 
were  coming  in  aimest  now,  and  that  you 
must  get  off  as  fast  as  you  could."    As  you 
may  suppose,  we  were  dreadfully  frightened, 
and    my    mother    said,  **  Harness    Dapple 
immediately  and  bring  the  chair*  round  to 
this  door."    We  then  prepared  for  flight  with 
all  the  haste  possible ;  tied  up  what  plate  and 
money  we  possessed  ;  orderea  a  small  feather 
bed  to  be  got  ready  ;  equipped  ourselves  and 
the  children,  for  riding ;  and  making  up  a 
bundle  of  clothes,  by  the  time  the  large,  un- 
covered vehicle  was  at  the  door,  we  were 
ready  to  commence  our  journey.    Our  bag- 
gaffe  was  put  into  the  box  under  the  seat ;  the 
chudren  taken  into  our  laps ;  the  bed  placed 
in  front  of  us,  (dashboards  not  having  been 
then  invented,)  and  Pete  was  mounted  upon 
it  as  charioteer.     In  his  haste  he  had  drop- 
ped bis  hat,  and  my  mother  was  too  much 
friffhtened  to  let  him  go  back  to  the  stable  to 
look  for  it.    Jenny,  and  old  Betty,  his  mother 
and  grandmother,  were  getting  some  pro  vi- 
nous to  carry  them  through  the  woods,  to  a 
lone  recess  they  were  acquainted  with  ;  and 
we  set  off— Pete  obeyed  orders,  and  whipped 
old  Dapple,  first  into  a  trot,  then  a  canter, 
and  at  last  a  gallop. 

It  was  a  sultry  morning  in  July ;  not  a 
breath  of  air  stirred  the  trees ;  even  the  leaves 
of  the  wild  poplar  were  motionless ;  the  birds 
were  too  warm  to  sing,  and  the  locusts  were 
in  full  chorus,  making  the  atmosphere  seem 
ten  times  hotter;  but  our  fears  prevented  our 
minding  the  heat,  and  we  rattled  on,  as  if 
mad. 

Mj  mother's  ''plan  was,  to  ffain  the  road 
leadmg  to  Connecticut ;  and  if  unmolested, 
^keep  00  towards  that  State,  until  out  of  dan- 
git  ;  and  then  trust  to  the  hospitality  of  some 
of  the  farmer's  families  for  a  shelter.  By 
takinff  abed  with  her,  she  had  secured  a  rest- 
ing place  for  her  children,  even  should  she 
be  obliged  to  *'  camp  out."  Pete  and  Dapple 
continued  their  exertions,  until  the  high  road 
was  in  sight,  when  suddenly — as  we  were 
turning  into  it,  we  discovered  on  our  left,  a 
large  body  of  troops,  close  to  us ;  the  trees 
ana  bushes  having  intercepted  our  view  in 
that  direction. 

The  commanding  officer  placed  himself, 
sword  m  hand,  directly  in  front  of  our  poor, 
hatless  driver,  and  in  a  voice  of  authority, 
ordered  him  to  '<halt!"  If  he  had  said 
'<  Whoe !"  Dapple  could  not  have  stopped 
more  suddenly.  Pete  was  pitched  forward 
in  consequence,  and  would  have  fallen  under 
the  horse's  feet,  had  he  not  fortunately,  in  his 
descent,  clutched  hold  of  the  long,  switch 
tail,  which  was  waiving  over  him,  like  a 
cavalry  plume,  and,  by  a  desperate  effort. 


&' 


*  Somethiog  like  a  gig  wthoot  a  top. 


righted  himselfl    The  Colonel,  for  such  he 
appeared  to  be,  rode  to  the  side  of  the  vehicle 
where  mv  mother  sat,  readv   to  faint,  and 
said  civilly,  though  decidedly,  *'  where  are 
you  going  Madam  ?"    "  To  take  a  ride,  sir." 
*«  Do  )rou  usually  carry  a  feather  bed  when 
ou  ride  for  pleasure  in  July  ?"  he  asked, 
ly  mother  was  too  confounded   to  reply. 
'  Have  you  heard,  or  seen  any  thing  of  the 
British  ?"  he  enquired.     *'  O  dear !"  said  J  my 
mother,  "  are  you  not  the  enemy  /"    <*  No, 
indeed,  Madam,"  replied  he,  these  are  Conti- 
nentals ;  so  my  good  lady,  if  you  are  running 
away  from  the  British,  turn  back — at  least 
for  the  present,  for  I  am  very  confident  the 
rumor  of  their  having  landed  is  a  false  one. 
Indeed,  we  began  to  think  so  too,  having  no 
doubt  the  troops  before  us  were  the  cause  of 
the  alarm,  and  which,  from  the  state  of  ex- 
citement that  existed  in  the  neighborhood, 
had  been  very  naturally  mistaken  for  foes. 
We  accordingly  put  Dapple  to  the  *'  risht 
about,"  and  made  our  way  back  again,  glad 
to  escape  from  the  views  of  so  many  strange 
ers,   in  whose  eyes,  our  appearance  must 
have  been  more  ludicrous  than  interesting. 

Soon  after  our  return,  my  uncle.  Colonel 
Hunter,  rode  up  the  avenue.  He  had  been 
scouring  the  adjacent  country,  with  a  part  of 
the  regiment ;  and  gave  us  the  delightful  in- 
telligence, that  it  would  reach  our  neighbour- 
hood the  next  day,  and  that  my  father  and 
Henry  were  both  with  it.  He  added,  that 
he  had  invited  the  officers,  who  had  already 
arrived,  to  dine  with  him  at  our  house. 

This  information  put  us  in  motion.  Pete 
was  sent  into  the  woods  to  summon  his  mo- 
ther and  grandmother  from  their  hiding 
place.  As  soon  as  they  made  their  appeal^ 
ance,  our  preparations  conunenced.  Chick- 
ens and  ducKS  were  slaughtered  without 
mercy:  ham  and  esgs  fried;  puddings  and 
custards  baked ;  and  everythbg  done  to  gra- 
tify my  uncle,  that  the  time  allowed,  and  by 
three  o'clock  he  was  seen  ushering  in  a  troop 
of  officers.  When  my  mother  and  I  entered 
the  parlor,  they  were  introduced  to  us  in  suc^ 
cession  accordug  to  their  rank;  *'but  the 
handsomest  one  amongst  them  was — "  Cap- 
tain Talbot,"  said  Mary,  interrupting  her 
grandmother,  <*and  how  old  was  Agnes 
Morton,  then  ?"  "  Sixteen," — and  quite  as 
sedate  as  Agnes  Talbot  is  at  eighteen.  The 
commanding  officer  smiled  when  he  recog- 
nized us,  and  said,  *  I  believe  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  Mrs.  and  Miss  Morton,  be- 
fore." My  uncle  looked  inquisitively  at  Col. 
Murray,  but  had  no  opportunity  to  make  anv 
en(^uiry,  as  dinner  was  just  then  announced 
Belore  it  finished,  however,  our  new  acquain- 
tance made  a  laughing  allusion  to  our  morn- 
ing interview.  On  its  being  explained  to  Col. 
Hunter,  and  a  description  given  of  the  sudden 
stop  made  by  Dapple,  and  its  effect.  Pete, 
who  was  in  attendance,  rushed  out  of  the 
room,  and  we  immediately  after  heard  his 
African  shout  of  laughter  echoing  from  the 
wood  house. 
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Tbe  next  day,  my  hther,  with  the  renwiii- 
der  of  the  regiment,  reached  tbe  village ;  and 
as  it  was  ordered  to  march  to  some  disiance, 
he  determined  to  place  hta  family  in  a  less 
exposed  situaiitKi,  before  he  parted  with 
them  ;  and  having  consulted  with  hia  friends 
RidgeSeld,  in  Connecticut,  wasfiied  upon  as 
beiag  most  eligible.  It  was  not  probable  that 
tho  enemy  would  find  any  indacemenl  to  visit 
•o  small  and  remote  a  settlement,  and  it  was 
Dear  enough  to  tbe  station  of  the  regiment  to 
allow  or  communication  in  case  of  necessiiy. 

We  left  our  home  with  more  deliberation 
than  on  the  former  occasion ;  and  after  fre- 
quent delays,  and  several  breakings-down, 
reached  the  quiet-looking  village  selected  for 
our  residence.  We  found  much  amusement 
in  the  simplicity  of  manners  and  babits  that 
prevailed  in  this  retired  spoL  We  had  lived 
•a  near  the  city,  that  our  society  consisted 
priDcipally  of  ihe  fashionable  and  the  gay. — 
Here,  we  found,  if  not  as  much  polisli,  great 
hospitality  and  kindness,  and  many  primitive 
Tirtnes.  Still,  we  would  sometimes  weary 
of  the  solitude,  and  oar  anxiety  to  hearfrom 
our  absent  friends  was  greater  than  you  can 
imagine,  who  live  in  these  post-office  and 
rail-n>ad  days.  Occasionally,  a  wedding  or 
quilting  would  varv  the  scene;  though,  to 
tell  tbe  truth,  the  village  beaux  appeared  ra- 
ther awkward  to  one  who  had  been  compli- 
mented and  toasted  by  officers  of  both  infan- 
try and  cavalry. 

(Conelttded  in  our  tutl.) 


An  Improved  Printing  Prev. 

We  have  here  the  form  of  one  of  the  first 

.    improvemenis  made  in  the  original  printing 

'   presses,   such   as  is  described    in   out  last 

.   number.    It  will  be  observed  that  the  same 

',   general  form  is  obiaiaed,  though  the  upright 

rapporters,   and  the  cross-piece  which  con. 

nects  them,  are  of  cast  iron.     Tbe  form,  or 

mast  of  types,  is  also,  as  in   the  Ramage 

press,  laid  upon  a  horizontal  bed,  which  is 

moved  by  a  crank  and  revolving  cylinder,  nn- 

>   der  a  plaiten,  oi  broad  and  flat  preaser,  to 


get  an  impression,  and  back  again  by  the  | 

same  means.    The  paper  also  is  placed  as  5 

in  the  old  press,  upon  a  light  frame,  called  ] 

tbe  tympan,  kept  in  its  position  by  another  ( 

called  the  frisket,  falling  upon  ii  by  hingea,  ! 

and  both  are  here  represented  as  lying  upon  J 

the  form  of  types,  and  half  way  under  the  ( 
platten. 

Tbe  only  material  improvement  seen 

this  press  is  in  subatiluting  a  combined  lever  i 
for  a  screw,  and  Ihe  addition  of  springs  to 

uprights,  to  lifl   the   platten  aAer  tbe  im-  J 

pression.     Yes,  these  changes  were  regarded  ( 

as  very  great  ones  in  iheir  day ;  and  many  5 
others,  iDf  difTerent  value,  were  made  m 

course  of  a   few  years,  from  about  1815  to  J 

1326,   when  the  first    fundamental    change  } 

look  place,  by  using  large  cylinder  rollers  to  J 

give  the  impression.    Since  then  wonderAil  i 

improvements  have  been  made,  and  in  al-  ) 

most  countless  variety,  chieQy  with  cylinder  J 

presses,  single  and  double,  but  partly  also  < 
with  plaiten  presses,  in  which  the  plattet 

usually  fixed,  and  the  bed  of  type  raised  Dp  ] 
to  it 

The  manner  of  inking  the  type  is  now  to-  ? 

tally  di&erent  from  the  old  one ;  rollers  made  | 
of  glue  and  molasses,  and  moved  by  the  n 

chine,  being  substituted  for  balls  of  cotton  ) 

covered  with  leather  and  held  in  the  hattds.  j 

To  describe  all  these  wonderful  improvemeots  ( 

would  far  transcend   our  limits.    We  will,  S 
however,  add  here  one  lact,  which  will  b 

give  some  of  our  readers^an  adequate  idea  ct  ( 

the  general  results.    The  old  presses  would  ] 

prmt  about  400  small  newspaper  sheets  on  J 
one  side  in  an  hour,  with  tbe  cmsiant  i 

hard  labor  of  two  men.    The  New  York  Ex-  | 

press,  whose  presses  arej  within  hearing  as  J 

we  write  this  page,  is  printed  on  a  double  i 

cylinder  press  at  the  rate  of  40D0  an  honr  on  I 

one  side,  although  it  is  six  or  eight  times  u  i 

[We  abridge  the  following  directions  from  | 
a  work  of  Queen  Victoria's  Chiropodist :]  ; 

The  Finger  Nails, — No  hard    substtmce  | 
should  ever  be  used  in  cleaning  tbe  iulIIi 
only  a  soft  brush.    Press  with  a  towel  t 

loose  the  skin  that  adheres  to  the  nail ;  after-  ! 

wards  dip  the  fingers  in  warm  water.    This  i 

will   prevent    ag-nails,     (improperly    called  ( 

hang-nails.)    Thick  nails,   or  ridges  on  Ihe  ' 

surface,  may  be  improved  by  a  little  scrap-  , 

ing,  rubbing  afterwards  with    lemon  juice,  ' 

and  drying  well.    But  thin  nails  should  never  | 
be  acraped. 
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A    STREET    IN    ALGIERS. 


This  print  pTMeniB  us  a  riew  of  ihe  dark 
i  iwd  luirrow  streets  of  Algiers,  with  their 
?  Poj»myMid(iTerhan8ingbuadiagB,soch»rM- 
S   Jerislic  of  the  Moorish  towns,  and  50  general 

<  in   that  place  up  to  the  time  when  ii  came 

>  intothepossessioDof  the  French.  Since  then, 
;  however,  many  changes  have  been  made. 
i  Old  ranges  of  houses  have  been  taken  down, 

>  and  new  <mea  erected,  in  the  style  of  Paris, 
S  fflledwith  the  fumiiure,  omameatsandluxu- 
(  ries  of  the  people  who  wrested  the  capiial, 
\  and  more  recently  the  countrjf,  irom  the  bar- 
J  barouB  hands  which  so  long  held  them. 

Recent  French  writers  speak  with  snrprise. 
^  of  the  adnnces  tuade  in  giving  a  new  face  to 
j  tiungsin  Algiers  Yet  it  appears  that  it  ti 
.  only  in  certain  limited  portions  of  the  city, 
}  that  the  foreigners  have  yet  ihought  proper 
S  to  establish  their  residences.  There  are 
C  streets,  andnot  a  few  of  them,  where  every 
J  thing  remains  as  before,  and  where  a  specta- 
S  toe  might  fancy  the  old  government  restored 
C  or  as  yet  nndistarbed,  as  nothing  denoiea  a 
\  change  in  ihe  people  or  their  habiia. 
?  A  great  many  buildings  had  shops  on  their 
S  ground  floors;   hot   these  were  of  a  most 

<  miserable  description,  such  as  may  srill  be 
?  se«i  in  considerable  nnmbera.  In  spite  of 
S  mil  the  temptations  to  excel  each  other  in  the 

<  variety  of  commodiiiea.  and  the  display  of 
?  atttactions  and  aspect  of  business,  the  retail- 
)  ers  of  Algiers  have  never  yet  raised  their 

J*" 


views  above  keeping  mere  atalle.  The  whole  ) 
capital  invested  in  stock  rarely  exceeds  five  i 
dollars,  and  sales  to  the  amount  of  forty  or 
Siiy  cents  a  day  are  considered  quite  satisfac- 
tory. The  articles  are  the  most  common  ) 
kindK  of  food,  ornament  and  luxury,  which  < 
are  disposed  of  without  the  least  regard  to  ^ 
to  order,  laste  or  convenience  about  the  } 
walls  of  a  little  room,  so  small  that  the  pro-  l 
prieior  can  reach  them  all  from  his  place,  i 
which  always  is  a  seat  on  the  door  sill  or  the  ) 
step  below  it.  Indeed  a  large  part  of  them  ( 
are  placed  on  the  floor  itself,  exposed  to  the  } 
dust  and  aoraetimee  to  the  rain,  seldom  tor" 

sun.  as  ihe  narrowness  and   the  streets  b , 

the  height  of  the  hooses  necessarily  exclude  } 
his  rays  from  most  parts  of  ihe  city. 


Guano — Theguano  must  be  emptied  on  a  5 
barn  floor  or  other  place,  pylveri2ed  with  a 
spade,  and  run  through  a  screen  or  coarse  ? 
sieve  j  and  what  remains  pounded  again  ) 
and  screened  a  second  time.  There  will  5 
be  still  a  remainder,  and  this  will  do  for  po-  J 
tatoea  or  any  other  bulbous  roots.  Id  apply-  > 
ing  it  to  com,  it  must  not  be  done  until  the  S 
com  is  over  ground.  Then,  before  a  rain,  ? 
if  possible,  opply  two  ounces,  or  a  small  ? 
handful  around  each  hill,  which  must  be  j 
covered  as  soon  as  possible,  to  keep  the  stm  i 
from  evaporating  the  ammonia.  Twooun-  / 
ces  to  the  hill  will  be  about  three  hundred  J 
pounds  to  the  acre  (or  com ;  but  an  addi-  . 
lional  quantity  can  be  applied  at  any  other  i 
subsequent  time  to  com,  and  hoed  or  mould- 
ed  with  the  plough. — Long  Island  paper. 
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THE    EYES    OF   ANIMALS, 


THE    HALIBUT. 


Tha  halibni,  one  of  out  latgeat  ud  mott 
I  efleaiued  fishes,  lires  n«ai  tne  bouom  of 
I  the  im,  and  is  one  of  [he  flat,  oi  distorted 
^  kind,  lying  sidewise,    instead  (J  edgewise. 


and  harinf  both  «yes  on  the  upper  side  of  its 
head.    If  the  eyes  were  fixed  in  [bar  sockets, 
like  those  of  most  other  fish,  it  would  b«  nnable   ; 
to  see  in  my  diieeiioo  except  upwards.  [ 


THE   EYE    OF    THE    HALIBUT. 

wishes  to  look  aionnd,  and  (hn*  th«  «fa  u 


THE    EYE    OF   THE    TURTLE. 


Turtles  must  hare  sunken  eyes,  or  they 

\  would  b«  uijuted  in  drawing  their  heads  an- 

/  der  their  shells.    We  find  therefore  a  deep 

(  cavity  behind  the  eve    ball,  into   which  it 

)  sinks  when  the   lieod   is  drawn   in.      When 

;■  ihruaioui,  air  is  drawn  in  ihrough  iliemoulh, 

(  which  presse)<  the  eye  ouiwnrd,  till  it  is  quite 

S  promineni,  being  held  back  by  a  number  of 

}  fine  [breads. 


Probably  many  of  our  renders  may  be  re-  ; 

minded  of  the  low  bissins  noise  often  emitted  ', 

by  a  [urtle,  when  suddenly  touched  or  taken  i 

up,  while  walking.    We  hare  no  where  seen  > 

it  accounted  for,  and  know  not  whether  it  be  \ 

caused  by  the  air  diacharced  from  the  caviry  i 

mentioned,  or  from  the  Tutigs,  or  from  both,  ! 
or  whether  it  be  an  expression  of  alarm. 


'•#• 
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THB  BYB  OP  THE  XiOBSTBR. 


,      ip  on  th«  bottom  of  the  ms, 

>  and   their  eyes    must   be    exposed    to  the 

>  Band  and  mud.  Being  destitute  of  lids,  and, 
,  not  capable  of  being  drawn  into  the  head, 
(  but  being  placed  at  the  extremiiies  of  two 
'  pn^eeting  standards,  ihey  should  be  pro*ided 
,  wiib  some  extraordinary  means  of  detring 
I  away  obsDgctions.  We  find  this  well  pio- 
^  Ttded  foi.  A  neat  miniature  brush  is  at- 
;  tached  near  each,  with  its  handle,  hinge  and 
I  muscles  all  complete,  with  a  sweep  just 
'  infficieat  to  wipe  over  the  ball,  and  whicn  it 

laDt,  lettTiog  its  polished  sur- 


Itatvmai  Smgi. — We  imagine  there  are 
few  of  our  readers  who  know  any  thing  of 
the  erigin  of  our  popular  national  song, 
"  Hail  Columbia."  The  hiatoTy  of  it  is 
thus  given  by  a  cotemponry : 

"  Hail  Columbia"  stands  at  the  head  of 
our  patriotic  songs,  and  is  somewbal  re- 
markable in  its  origin.      About  filly  years 
J  ago,  Mr.  Fox,  a  young  vocalist  of  fine  ta- 

>  lents  in  the  line  of  his  profession,  was  desi- 
J  roui  to  bring  out  something  new  on  his 
I  beneGt  night,  being  then  performing  in 
\  Philadelphia.  He  applied  acoortlingly  to 
)  the  late  Judge  Hopkinson,  who  was  known 
J  to  be  a  votary  of  the  Muses,  to  write  a  song 
)  for  the  occasion ;  but  the  Judge's  numerous 
\  engagements  prevented  him  from  entering 

TO  the  task  until  the  very  morning  of  the 

>enefiL 
When  Fox  called  and  found  the  matter 

bus,  he  was  almost  distracted.  Mrs.  Hop- 
J  kinson  pitying  his  situation,  took  her  seat 
I  at  the  piano — and  beckoning  to  her  bus- 
J  band,  he  took  up  his  pen,  struck  off  the 
I  first  verse,  which  his  lady  played  lo  its 
'  present  air.  Fox,  almost  frantic  with  joy, 
[  ran  for  Mr.  Reinagle  the  composer,  who 
I  set  it  to  music.  The  song  was  fioished  off 
1  hand — and  sung  from  the  manuscript  the 
I  same  night  with  rapturous  applause.     Fox 

>  made  a  fortune  by  it ;  nothmg  was  heard. 
\  that  whole  season  but  Hail  Columbia. — 
)  Selected. 


,  The  nsnal  salaiation  at  Cairo  is, '  How  do 
t  yon  sweat  1*  a  dry  hot  skin'  being  a  sure  in. 
I  dicatioa  of  a  deatraetiTe  ephemeral  fever. 


A  cvRiosirr— A  obebn  bobb. 

Mr.  Editor. — ^For  several  years  post  lh« 
lovers  of  the  marvellous  in  Flontculttire 
have  been  cajoled  bya  succession  of  French 
dealers  in  plants,  who  among  other  valti- 
ablea,  have  always  sold  them  at  very  high 

trices,  black  snow  balls,  yellow  mosa,  and 
lue  Roses,  and  other  novelties.  It  is  more 
than  probable  that  as  many  of  the  plants 
have  produced  flowers  this  season,  they 
have  again  been  disappointed,  ai>d  havs 
once  more  vowed,  hereafler  to  patronlzs 
their  own  humble  unpretending  florists,  snd 

Surchase  no  more  plants  from  men  who  sell 
owera  after  coloured  patterns — at  least  not 
till  tbey  come  next  winter  to  levy  their 
contributi<His  on  us  again. 

So  great  a  desideratum  as  a  blue  Rose, 
has  never  I  think  been  produoed,  but  it  is 
now  ascertained  that  there  is  such  a  nngu> 
larity  as  a  bona  fide  green  Rate.  The  n>e-  i 
cimen  I  send  to  your  office  was  plucked  a  \ 
few  days  ago  from  a  plant  owned  by  Mrs. 
John  Bryce  of  Cotumhi.  It  was  brought 
lost  sprine  from  Wilmingtcoi,  North  Cu» 
lina,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  trace  it  to 
Its  origin.  I  have  seen  it  in  flower  on  seve. 
ral  oooosioDS  this  season,  and  it  invariably 
produces  Rosea  similar  to  the  one  [  send. 

This  Rose  is  quite  double,  and  of  a  nnl- 
form  deep  green  colour  like  that  of  the  leaf. 
It  will  be  admired  more  for  its  singularity 
(hsn  any  intrinsic  beauty  it  may  possess. 

AH  our  varieties  of  Roses  fthe  number  of 
which  has  so  greatly  multiplied  within  the 
lost  few  years)  have  been  produoed  from 
seed.  Originallyi  all  the  various  species 
of  the  Rose  were  single  flowered,  but  by 
sowing  the  seed  in  different  soils  and  blend- 
ing the  farina  of  different  plants,  the  sta^ 
mens  have  been  converted  into  petals  of  va- 
rious colours,  and  thus,  whilst  by  cuItivK- 
tion  the  Rose  has  become  lees  feitile,  it  hss 
been  rendered  double,  and  consequently 
more  beautiful. 

In  the  present  plant  an  additional  remove 
has  been  made  from  its  original  character. 
The  petals  have  been  converted  into  leaves, 
retaining  not  only  the  green  colour  but  also 
the  flavour,  rigidity  and  durability  of  the 
other  leaves  of  the  plant. 

It  has  evidently  originated  from  the  seed 
of  the  China  or  daily  Rose,  (Rosa  Indica.) 
By  budding,  grafting,  tic.,  this  variety 
may  easily  be  perpetuated. 

J.B. 
— Charlettm  Mereurj. 
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JUVENILE  DEPARTMENT. 

ROOTS. 

1.  How  many  parts  has  a  plant  ?  Gen- 
erally six :  the  Root,  Stem,  Leaves,  Flow- 
era,  Fruit  and  Seed. 

2.  What  is  a  Root  ?  A  Root  is  general- 
ly  that  part  of  a  plant  which  is  under 
ground,  holds  it  in  its  place,  and  takes  in 
water  or  sap  and  air  from  the  ground,  to 
make  it  live  and  grow. 

8.  Do  not  some  plants  live  on  trees  and 
the  tops  of  houses  1  Moss  and  lichens  live 
on  trees  and  stones,  house-leeks  on  roofs, 
and  air  plants  will  live  and  grow  hanging 
by  a  string.  These  do  not  need  ground  to 
grow  in,  but  other  plants  do. 

4.  Do  the  roots  of  a  tree  keep  it  from  fall- 
ing down  ?  Certainly  ;  they  spread  out 
sideways*  and  some  sink  down  deep,  or 
twist  round  stones;  so  that  nothing  hut  a  fu- 
rious storm  can  throw  down  the  tree. 

5.  How  does  the  root  get  the  sap  ? 

It  is  sofl  at  the  ends,  like  a  sponge,  with 
little  holeis,  so  that  it  soaks  it  up. 

6.  How  many  sorts  of  roots  are  there  ? 
Five  common  ones : 

1.  The  Knotted  root,  which  looks  as  if  it 
it  had  joints. 

2.  The  Spindle  root,  such  as  radishes, 
beets  and  parsnips. 

8.  The  Hairy  root,  such  as  you  find 
when  you  pull  up  grass. 

4.  The  branching  and  lumpy  root.  It 
has  lumps  on  its  branches. 

5.  The  Double  root,  like  two  balls. 

7.  Is  a  Potato  a  lumpy  root  ?  A  Potato 
is  not  a  root  of  any  sort.  It  is  the  stem  of 
the  plant ;  and  so  is  the  Onion. 

6.  I  thought  stems  were  strait  and  grew 
out  of  the  ground.  Many  of  them  are  so  ; 
but  when  you  know  what  stems  and  roots 
lure  fi>r,  you  can  understand  the  difference 
better. 

9.  Will  you  tell  me  ?  Sterol  have  buds, 
and  roots  have  not.  The  spots  in  a  potato 
show  where  the  buds  are.  They  are  com- 
monly  called  eyes ;  and  if  you  cut  it  in  pie- 
oes,  and  plant  them  in  different  places,  each 
^e  or  bud  will  grow. 

10.  What  sort  of  roots  are  good  to  eat  ? — 
Those  which  have  flour  in  them.  The 
flour  is  of  use  when  the  plant  begins  to  grow. 
It  is  drawn  up  by  the  roots  of  the  young 
plant  before  they  reach  into  the  ground. 

11.  Have  all  roots  got  flour  in  them  ?— 
No;  some  have  a  kind  of  paste  like  glue, 
>^e  will  give  out  paint  or  dye  for  coloring 
oloth,  some  are  medicines  and  some  are 
poisonous. 

12.  Are  there  many  stories  to  be  told  or 


read  about  roots  f  Many,  and  about  other 
parts  of  plants.  Once  when  our  soldiers 
were  trjring  to  drive  the  Seminole  Indians 
out  of  Florida,  they  thought  they  *had  got 
them  in  a  place  where  they  would  starve. 
But  they  had  only  driven  them  where  Ar- 
row-root grew,  and  they  pulled  up  the  roots 
and  ate  as  much  as  they  wanted. 

SXBECISES  ON  THIS   LESSON. 

(The  answers  to  be  told  or  written.) 

8.  What  plants  can  grow  on  trees  and 
rocks  ?  What  on  the  tops  of  houses  ?— 
What  if  hung  on  a  string  ? 

9.  What  is  the  diflerence  between  a  root 
and  a  stem  ? 

7.  What  stems  are  commonly  called 
roots  ?     Why  do  people  make  this  mistake  ? 

Mention  all  the  uses  of  plants  you  can 
think  of.  What  uses  not  mentioned  in 
this  lesson  ?  Tell  the  story  about  the  Se- 
minoles. 

In  which  verses  of  these  chapters  are 
roots  spoken  of?  The  roots  of  what}-- 
What  is  said  of  them  in  each  place  ?•— 
Mark,  ch.  11.  Job  14.  Psalm  1.  Isaiah 
11  &  13.  Rev.  22.  Matthew  8.  Luke 
8&n.  1  Timothy,  6.  Jude  12.  Ephe- 
sians  3. 


^^ 
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I  thought  I  would  speak  of  lead  to-day ; 
for  there  is  too  much  to  he  said  ahout  iron, 
to  he  half  told  in  such  a  paper  as  this.  But 
I  thought  I  must  say  a  few  words  ahout  steei 
raanu&cture  and  loadstones. 

Sieel. — Iron  is  the  cheapest  metal  when 
first  melted  out :  a  pound  is  worth  but  three 
or  four  cents.  But  when  made  into  steel 
hreastpins  or  hair-springs  for  watches,  it  is 
worth  nearly  as  much  as  Gold.  That 
shows  the  boys  how  much  learning,  atten- 
tion, industry  and  labor  are  worth.  Igno- 
rant, idle,  careless  people,  never  make 
cheap  materials  into  articles  of  great  value, 
and  therefore  are  commonly  poor. 

Loadstone  is  a  kind  of  iron  ore,  a  black 
oxide,  which  will  draw  iron  to  it.  The  cause 
of  this  wonderful  attraction  nobody  knows. 
An  iron  rod  or  bar  may  get  the  same  pow- 
er b^  being  galvanized,  and  in  other  ways, 
and  is  then  called  a  magnet.  This  makes 
a  compass  point  towards  the  north.  Little 
tin  swans  are  sold  in  the  toy  shops,  with 
bits  of  steel  in  their  mouths,  and  a  magnet 
in  the  box  with  them,  which  they  will  swim 
after,  when  put  in  a  bowl  of  water. 


(^ 


^ 


Letter  fhnn  an  intelligent  and  oblic^fug 
young  friend. 

To  the  Editor]  of  the  Ammiean  Pewny  Magazine, 
Coins. — One  of  the  most  curious  Ameri- 
can coins  is  the  Pine-tree  Shilling.  The  fol- 
lowing notice  of  is  from  the  "  History  and 
Antiquities  of  of  the  Northern  States"  : 

"  The  first  money  was  struck  in  1652. — 
The  same  date  was  continued  upon  all  that 
was  struck  for  30  years  aftejr ;  and,  although 
there  are  a  great  variety  of  dies,  it  cannot 
now  be  determined  in  what  year  the  pieces 
were  coined."  Here  he  refers  to  the  several 
pieces  which  were  coined,  the  shilling,  six- 
pence, threepence,  and  twopence,  the  whole 
set  of  these  is  very  rare.  I  have  seen  but 
one.  On  the  shilling,  is  this  word :  *•  Mas- 
sachusetts" ;  and  in  the  centre  a  pine  tree. — 
On  the  other  side,  in  the  center,  is  the  date 
1652,  under  this  the  figures  XIL,  and  around 
them  are  the  words  "  New  England,  an.  do." 
The  coins  are  now  very  rare,  but  can  be 
found  in  almost  every  good  collection,  espe- 
cially the  shilling  piece. 

MrNERALs.--There  is  scarce  a  city  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  but  what  furnishes  some 
interesting  or  valuable  mineral.  Near  Lake 
George,  numerous  varieties  are  found,  among 
which  are  Calcareous  Spar,  Limpid  Quartz, 
Epidote,  Chalcedony,  Agate,  Grarnet,  and 
Black  Tourmaline,  Besides  numerous  others. 
Several  are  found  on  Lake  Erie,  also  at  Nia- 
gara Falls.    Some  of  ihe'minerais  mentioned 


above  are  verv  beautiittl.  The  studies  of  Mi- 
neralogy and  Geology  are  very  interesting, 
and  I  hope  your  young  readers  will  receive 
instriiction  and  amusement  from  the  treatises 
on  minerals,  which  appear  in  each  number  of 
your  paper. 

P.  S.---Please  publish  these  when  conve- 
nient. 

Yours,  &c., 

Vbtvezuela  has  made  a  treaty  nfith 
Spain,  wherein  that  country  acknowledges 
the  independence  of  Venezuela. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


Jewish  Press  in  Palestine. — Sir  Moses 
Montefiore  has  presented  his  co-religionists 
at  Jerusalem  with  two  presses,  and  the  neces- 
sary types  for  printing  Jewish  tracts.  The 
office  consists  of  twenty-two  people  of  that 
persuasion.  A  number'  of  works,  as  an 
almanac  for  the  year,  have  already  been  print- 
ed at  Jerusalem. 


A  Bird  of  Taste.— Th^  Bangor  Whig 
says:  «  One  of  our  neighbors,  a  day  or  two 
since,  had  some  laces  out  drying,  when  a 
robin,  building  near  the  house,  had  the  good 
taste  to  select  and  take  up  three  yards  of  the 
lace,  and  weave  it  into  her  nest'^ 

Three  whalers  at  Nantucket  havedecued 
on  their  last  voyage  over  $106,000. 

An  Ingenious  Lock. — The  Lowell  Jour* 
nal  says  that  Mr.  Aid  ridge,  Superintendent 
of  the  Lowell  Lock  Company,  has  lately 
made  a  padlock,  «  of  which,  although  ef- 
forts have  been  made  for  the  last  fortnight 
by  a  number  of  persons,  yet  they  have  not 
been  able  to  discover  the  keyhole." 

7%e  American  Circulating  Library.-^ 
Some  persons  wishing  well  to  the  humaa 
race,  and  anxious  to  bring  into  operation 
all  the  means  within  their  reach  to  afieot«kn 
amelioration  of  the  human  condition,  by  en- 
lightening the  intellect  and  enlarging  the 
kindly  emotions  of  the  heart,  Us   well  as 
strengthening    the    moral   feelings,  hav« 
adopted  a  plan  of  doing  good  very  simple  in 
its  mode,  and  capable  of  imm^ise  benefit  to 
society.       They    saw   that    thousands  of 
volumes  of  books,  many  of  them  very  valu- 
able,  were  lying  in  the  libraries,  in  odd  > 
comers  and  in  various  spots  about  almost  \ 
every  house,  unused,  covered  with  dust  and  ^ 
probably  doomed  to  furnish  the  moth  or  the 
worm  a  feast,  anless  some  means  could  be 
adopted  to  bring  them  forth  and  get  them 
read.       They  knew    that  many    persons 
would  read,  who  do  not  merely  because 
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they  iMLTe  not  the  books,  and  they  commen- 
ced accordingly  what  they  have  termed 
^  The  American  Circulating  Library."  Any 
person  may  become  a  member  by  simply 
writing  in  some  good  moral,  religious,  his- 
torical or  other  work  calculated  to  inform 
the  iotellect  or  improve  the  heart,  as  fol- 
lows :  "  This  belongs  to  the  American  Cir- 
culating Library.  Please  read  it  and  hand 
it  to  your  neighbor."  The  book  being  thus 
labelled  is  ready  to  start  on  its  journey. 
There  is  no  calculating  the  amount  of  in- 
formation that  may  thus  be  thrown  among 
the  people,  and  the  good  that  may  be  done. 
Who  will  lend  a  hand  in  the  matter  ?  Who 
Will  give  a  book  or  two  ?  Who  will  read 
and  then  hand  to  his  neighbor  ? — Selected. 

T%e  "  IdeaV^  of  Steamships. — Dr.  Dar- 
win's prophecy  of  the  wonders  of  steam  has 
often  been  repeated,  but  notwithstanding  the 
claims  of  all  modern  aspirants  for  the  fame 
of  being  the  first  discoverers  or  suggesters 
ofsteam  power,  old  Homer  stands  alone,  it 
mitrht  appear,  as  the  first  **  ideal  is  in  this 
field  of  met  and  speculation.  Hear  what 
he  says  in  bis  Odyssey,  and  then  say  if  the 
old  heroic  poet  has  not  caught  the  idea  of 
the  ages  oi  steam  navigation  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  ships  of  King  Alcinous. — Phil. 
Gaz, 

*So  shalt  thou  instant  reach  the  realm  as- 
signed, 

la  wondrofQB  ship,  self-moved,  instinct  with 
mind, 

Though  clouds  and  darkness  veil  the  incum- 
bent sky. 

Fearless,  through  darkness,  and  through 
clouds  they  fiy, 

Though  tempests  rage — though  rolls  the 
swelling  main ; 

E'en  the  stern  god  that  o'er  the  waves  pre- 
sides, 

Safe  as  they  pass  and  safe  repass  the  tides, 

With  fury  bums,  while  careless  they  convey 

Promiscuous  any  guest  to  any  bay." 

The  Girard  College,  it  is  said,  will  be 
completed  by  the  first  of  January,  1848 ! 

ADVICE  TO  THE  LADIES. 

A  neighbour,  who  has  always  mimaged 
tokeepUie  most  faithful  and  obliging  ser- 
vants, till  death  or  matrimony  has  dissolved 
the  connexion,  desires  us  to  publish  the  fol- 
,  lowing: 

'  Captain  Sabretash.  in  his  lately  published 
I  work,  "  The  Art  of  Conversation,"  gives  the 
I  following  good  advice  to  ladies :  My  friends 
I  never  scold  your  servants.  Instruct,  re* 
\  prova  admonish,  as  may  be  necessary :  give 
warning!  or  if  need  be  turn  this  waithless 


out  of  the  house,  but  never  descend  to  scold- 
ing, or  to  the  use  of  rude  or  harsh  language, 
for  there  is,  in  truth,  something*  very  undig- 
nified in  the  practice. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  plenty  of  bad  ser- 
vants, but  there  are  more  bad  masters  and 
mistresses  in  proportion,  and  for  this  very 
evident  reason,  that  it  is  the  object  and  inter- 
est of  servants  to  plea«e  their  masters ;  where- 
as the  latter  are  independent  of  the  former 
and  need  take  no  trouble  about  the  matter ; 
and  as  there  is  effort  on  one  side  and  none 
on  the  other,  the  result  will  naturally  be  on 
the  side  of  those  who  make  at  least  a  fair 
attempt.  Besides*  bad  masters  often  make 
bad  servants,  when  the  servants  cannot  well 
influence  the  conduct  of  their  masters. 

If  people  could  only  see  the  undignified 
figure  they  make  when  in  a  towering  rage, 
the  chances  are  that  they  would  contrive  to 
keep  their  temper  rather  within  bounds. — 
We  may  excuse  anger,  and  even  passion, 
.when  the  name,  fiime,  or  character  of  friends 
and  relatives  is  assailed,  but  to  fiy  into  a 
fury  about  broken  plates  or  overdone  mut* 
ton,  is  to  show  a  want  of  mental  composure 
that  few  like  to  have  described  in  its  proper 
name. 

Recollect  that  servants  are  made  of  the 
same  clay,  that  they  possess  feelings — 
hind,  generous^  just  feelings  too ^  as  well 
as  their  superiors ;  and  is  it  not  casting  a 
ftain  upon  ourselves  to  rail  with  ignoble  lan- 
guage at  those  who  are  made  in  the  same 
high  image  of  which  it  is  our  boast  on  earth 
to  bear  the  &intest  impress  ? — Selected. 
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Statistics  of  the  State  of  New  York4 — 
New  York  State  Register  contains  a  mass 
of  information,  valuable  to  all  classes  of  the 
citizens,  from  which  we  learn  that  the  num- 
ber of  colleges  in  the  State  is  12 ;  stu- 
dents, 985 ;  academies  and  grammar  schools, 
501:  scholars,  34,563;  primary  and  com- 
mon schools,  10,871;  scholars,  501,156; 
scholars  at  public  charge,  26,266.  There 
are  40,715  white  persons  over  twenty  years 
of  age  who  cannot  read  and  write. 

There  are  three  hundred  and  ninety-one 
periodicals  published  in  the  State.  Of 
these,  there  are  thirteen  daily,  six  semi- 
weekly,  two  tri-weekly,  and  eighty-three 
weekly  Whig  newspapers.  There  are 
eight  daily,  three  semi-weekly,  and  ninety- 
five  weekly  Loco-Foco  papers.  There  are 
nine  daily,  ^ve  semi-weekly,  one  tri-weekly, 
and  eighty-three  weekly  papers  which  are 
neutral,  religious,  literary,  6cc  There  are 
two  daily  aad  one  weekly  Native  papers  in 
the  State.    In  glancing  over  the  lut,  we 
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DOtice  five  agrricultural,  five  temperance, 
five  abolition,  four  Irish,  four  German,  two 
French,  one  Welsh,  two  Odd-Fellows,  one 
Masonio,  one  Miller,  one  Mormon,  one 
Fourier,  two  Tailors*,  one  Military,  and 
three  Bank  Note  publications.  There  are 
also  five  republications  of  Birtish  Maga- 
zines and  Reviews  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  exact  number 
of  publications  issued  at  any  one  time, 
owing  to  the  mortality  among  newspapers. 

There  are  eighty- nve  incorporatcn  tMinks 
and  sixty-five  banking  associations — ^making 
in  all  one  hundred  and  fifty  banks  in  the 
State— with  a  capital  of  842,734,833.  In 
the  Counties  of  Alleghany,  Clinton,  Cort- 
land, Franklin,  Hamilton,  Queen's,  Rich- 
mond, Rockland,  Schoharie,  Sullivan  and 
Wyoming,  there  are  no  banks.  There  are 
fourteen  Savings'  Banks  in  the  State. 

There*  are  forty  Foreign  Consuls  resi- 
dent in  the  city  o    New  York. 

There  are  638}  miles  of  railroads  in' 
operation  in  the  State,  which  cost  for  con- 
struction $19,606,737  and  30  cents ;  for  re- 
pairs and  running,  $799,752  81  cents. 
The  receipts  have  been  $1,893,658  50 
cents. — Times. 


filTGUSH  PATENTS* 

{Prom  th$'Limdim  Rfpoiiim  of  PaUHi  Iw/onUono 
f»r  June  1845,  ahridgrfd  or  tfu  Amer.  Fflury 
Maganne.) 

1.  For  improvementB  in  working  atmos- 
pheric Railways,  and  machinery  to  make  the 
apparatus. 

2,  Improvements  in  making  blocks  for 
surfice  printing,  stamping,  embossing  and 
moulding. 

.3.  Fmprovements  in  making  steam  boilers. 

4  Da  in  dressing  ores. 

5  Da  in  fastening  cm  and  reefing  paddles, 
by  Vice  Admiral  Hamond. 

6  Do.  in  tubes  for  draining  land. 

7.  Da  in  getting  rid  of  vapors  in  chemical 
works. 

8.  Do.  in  furnaces,  flues,  &c. 

9.  Do.  in  heating  ovens  for  earthenware. 
10.  Do,  in  obtaining  copper  from  ore. 

U.  Do.  in  the  manufaciure  of  oil  and  stea* 
rine. 

12.  Do.  in  the  manufacture  of  iarinaceous 
food. 


^ 


Reeeipta. 

Prom  tJu  Vtuvermd  Eoeeij4  Book. 

Pickling. -^Thia  branch  of  domestic  eco- 
nomy occupies  a  great  variety  of  articles, 
which  are  essentially  necessary  to  the  con- 
venience of  families.  It  is  too  prevvlent  a 
practice  to  make  use  of  brass  utensils,  to 
give  pickles  a  fine  color.    This  pemioious 


custom  is  easily  avoided,  by  heating  the 
liquor,  and  keeping  it  in  a  proper  degree  of 
warmth  before  it  is  poured  upon  the  pickle. 
Stone  jars  are  the  best  adapted  Ibr  eouod 
keeping.  Pickles  should  never  be  handled 
with  the  fingers,  but  with  a  wooden  spooo, 
kept  for  the  purpose. 

General  Cautums  in  Conniry  Coekerf. — 
Soups  are  never  to  be  filled  up,  or  h^e 
even  a  drop  of  water,  hot  or  cold,  added  ; 
and  are  never  to  boil  briskly.  They  are 
to  be  long  over  the  fire,  simmering,  rather 
than  boiling.  And  all  soups  having  roots 
or  herbs,  are  to  have  the  meat  laid  on  the 
bottom  of  the  pan,  with  a  good  lump  oftmt- 
ter.  The  herbs  and  fruits  being  cut  small, 
are  laid  on  the  meat*  It  is  then  covered 
close,  and  set  on  a  very  slow  fire.  Tbb 
draws  out  all  the  virtue  of  the  roots  and 
herbs,  and  turns  out  a  good  gravy,  with  a 
fine  flavor,  not  what  it  would  be  if  water 
was  put  in  at  first.  When  the  gravy  is  al- 
most dried  up,  fill  the  pan  with  water,  and 
when  it  begins  to  boil  take  oflTthe  fat.  Ne- 
ver  boil  fish,  but  simmer  it  till  cooked. — 
Beef  quick  boiled  is  thereby  hardened : 
simmer  or  slowly  boil  it.  Veal  and  poul- 
try are  to  be  dusted  with  flour,  and  put  into 
the  kettle  in  cold  water.  Cover  and  boil  as 
slow  as  possible,  skinuning  the  water  clean. 
It  is  the  worst  of  faults  to  boil  any  meat 
fast.  In  baking  pies,  a  quick  oven  well 
closed,  prevents  falling  of  the  crust.- 
lected. 


Bread  is  the  staflT  of'  life;  and  the  art  of 
panificatiorh  or  bread  making,  whkh  is  carri- 
ed  to  such  a  high  decree  of  excellence  in 
Pkris,  is  thus  described  in  that  very  useful 
book,  '*A  Supplement  to  Ure's  Dictionary" 
lately  issued  by  the  Appletons : 

Bread. — I  believe  it  may  be  safely  asserted 
that  the  art  of  baking  bread,  pastry  and  con- 
fectionary, is  carried  in  Fans  to  a  pitch  of 
refinement  which  it  has  never  reached  in 
London.  I  have  never  seen  here  any  bread 
which,  in  flavor,  color  and  texture,  rivalled 
the  French  pain  de  gruau.  In  fact,  our  com  > 
monopoly  laws  prevent  us  from  getting  the 
proper  wheat  for  preparing  at  a  moderate 
price,  the  genuine  semotdeoui  of  which  that 
oread  is  baked.  Hence,  the  plebeian  hour' 
fftois  can  daily  grace  his  table  with  a  more 
beautiful  piece  of  bread  than  the  most  afflu- 
ent English  nobleman.  The  French  process 
of  baking,  has  been  recently  described,  with 
some  minuteness,  by  their  distinguished 
chemist  M.  Dumas,  and  it  merits  to  be  known 
in  this  country: 

At  each  operation,  the  workman  (petrisseur) 
pours  into  the    kneading  trough  the  lesi- 
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duary  leaven  of  a  fonner  kneading,  adding 
the  proportion  of  water  which  piactiee  en- 

i'oias,  and  diffoaestheleaTen  through  it  with 
J8  handa.  He  then  introdueea  into  the 
liquid  mass  the  quantity  of  flour  destined  to 
form  the  sponge  (vate,'^  This  flour  is  let 
down  ftata  a  chamoer  anore,  through  a  linen 
hose  (manehe)  which  may  be  shut  by  folding 
it  up  at  the  end. 

The  workman  now  introduces  the  rest  of 
ihe  flour  by  degrees,  diffusing  and  minglinff 
it,  in  a  direction  from  the  right  to  the  left 
end  of  the  trough.    When  he  has  thus  treat- 
ed the  whole  mass  successirelv,  he  repeats 
the  same  manipulation  from  left  to  riffht. 
These  operations  require  no  little  art  for  their 
dexterous  performance ;  hence  they  had  the 
proper  name  assigned  respectively  to  each,  of 
Jrasage  and  €ontrafra$age.    The  workman 
next  subjects  the  dough  to  three  diflerent 
^  kinds  of  movement,  in  the  kneading  process. 
He  malaxates  it :  that  is,  works  it  with  his 
hands  and  fingers,  in  order  to  mix  verv  ex- 
actly its  component  parts,  while  he  adas  the 
requisite  quantity  of  flour.    He  divides  it  into 
six  or  seven  lumps  (patons)  each  of  which  he 
works   successively    in    the  same   manner. 
Then  he  siases  portions  of  each,  to  draw  them 
out,  takiuff  onlv  as  much  as  he  can  readily 
grasp  in  his  nands.      When  he  has  thus 
kneaded  the  different  lumps,  he  unites  them 
into  one  mass,  which  he  extends  and  folds 
repeatedly  back  upon  itself.    He  then  lifts  up 
the  whole  at  several  times,  and  dashes  it 
forcibly  against  the  kneading  trough,  collect- 
ing it  nnslly  at  the  left  end.    The   object  of 
these  operations  is  to  effect  an  intimate  mix- 
ture of  tne  flour,  the  water  and  the  leaven.  No 
dry  powdery  spots,  called  marronSf  should 
be  left  in  anv  part  of  the  dough. 

The  kneader  has  now  completed  his  work ; 
and  after  leaving  the  dough  for  some  thne  to 
rest,  he  turns  it  upside  down*  He  lays  the 
lamps  of  a  proper  weight,  upon  the  table, 
rolls  them  out,  and  dusts  them  with  a  little 
flour.  He  next  turns  over  each  lump,  and 
puts  it  into  its  pannetotif  where  he  leaves  it 
to  swell.  If  the  flour  be  of  good  quality,  the 
dough  be  well  made,  and  the  temperature  be 
suitable,  the  lumps  will  swell  much  and  uni- 
formly. If  after  the  surface  has  risen,  it 
falls  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  flour  must 
be  bad,  or  it  must  contain  other  substances, 
as  potato  starch,  beanmeal,  &c. 

Whenever  the  oven  is  hot  enough,  and 
the  dough  fermented,  it  is  subjected  to  the 
baking  process.  Ovens,  as  at  present  con- 
structed, are  not  equally  heated  throughout 
and  are  particularly  liable  to  be  chillea  near 
the  door,  in  consequence  of  its  being  occa- 
sionally opened  and  shut.  To  this  cause  M. 
]>uma8  ascribes  many  of  the  defects  of  ordir 
nary  bread ;  but  he  adds,  that  adopting  the 
patent  invention  of  M.  Mouchot  these  may 
be  obviated.  This  is  called  the  improved 
haulangerie  perfectionee. 

Then  follows  a  detailed  description  with 
accurate  cuts  of  this  new  oven. 


I  AM  WBARY. 

I  am  weary  of  straying— 0  fain  would  I  rest, 
In  the  fiur  distant  land  of  the  pure  and  the 

blest  ; 
Where  sin  can  no  longer  her  blandishments 

spread. 
Ana  tears  and  temptations  for  ever  have  fled. 

I  am  weary  of  hoping — ^where  the  hope  is 

untrue ; 
As  fair,  but  as  fleeiing  as  morning's  bright 

dew, 
I  long  for  that  land  whose  blest  promise  alone 
Is  changeless  and  sure  as  eternity's  throne. 

I  am  weary  of  sighing  o'er  sorrows  of  earth, 

O'er  gay,  glowing  visions  that  fade  at  their 
birth ; 

O'er  the  pangs  of  the  loved,  that  we  cannot 
assuage. 

O'er  the  blightings  of  youth,  and  the  weak- 
ness of  age. 

I  am  weary  of  loving  what  passes  away— 
The  sweetest,  the  dearest,  alas  !  may  not 

stay  ; 
I  long  for  that  land  where  these  partings  are 

o'er, 
And  death  and  the  tomb  divided  hearts  no 

more. 

I  am  weary,  mv  Saviour,  of  grieving  thy  love, 

0  !  when  shall  I  rest  in  thy  presence  above  ? 

1  am  weary — but  O  !  let  me  never  repine, 
While  thy  word,  and  thy  love,  add  thy  pro- 
mise are  mine.  Sheeted. 


Koveltles  in  If  atnral  History. 

Contents  of  the  June  number  of  the  Lon- 
don Annals  of  Natural  History,  prepared  for 
the  American  Penny  Magazine. 

Description  of  some  gigantic  forms  of  In- 
vertebrate animals  from  the  coast  of  Scot- 
land. 

New  genera  and  species  of  orchidaceous 
plants,  characterixed  by  Prof.  Lindley,  con- 
tinued. 

A  monstrosity  of  Oentiana  Campestris. 

Six  new  species  of  the  Genus  Apion.- 

The  British  Desmidice. 

On  the  formation  of  ac^rial  tubers  in  Sedium 
Amplexicaule. 

Growth  ofstems  of  Palms. 

Botanical  notices  from  Spain.  s 


Excellent  potatoes  have  been  imported  into 
England  from  Bermuda. 

Several  large  steamboats  now  ply  between 
England  and  France,  from  Folkstone  and 
Dover,  Calais  and  Bologne. 

Painting  on  Porcelain  is  said  to  be  execu- 
ted at  the  Staffordshire  Potteries  in  England, 
equal  to  that  at  the  celebrated  French  manu- 
actory  at  Sevres. 
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Hymn  to  the  Stan* 

Aye !  therOi  ye  sbioei  and  there  have  shooe. 

In  one  eternal  *  hour  of  prime :' 
Each  rolling,  bumingly,  alone. 

Through  boundless  space  and    countless 
time. 
Ay  !  there,  ye  shine,  the  golden  dews 

That  pare  the  realms  by  seraphs  trod ; 
There,  through  yon  echoing:  vault,  diffuse 

The  song  of  choral  World's  to  God. 

Ye  glorious  spirits  !  bright  as  erst 

Young  Eden*8  birthnight  saw  ye  shine 
On  all  her  flowers  and  fountains  first, 

Ye  sparkle  from  the  hand  divine ; 
Yes !  bright  as  then  ye  smiled  to  catch 

The  music  of  a  sphere  so  fair. 
To  hold  your  high  immoral  watch, 

And  gi'rd  your  God's  pavilion  there. 

Gold  frets  to  dust;  yet  there  ye  are; 

Time  rots  the  diamond ;  there  ye  roll 
In  primal  light,  as  if  each  star 

Enshrined  an  everlasting  soul. 
And  do  they  not  ?  since  yon  bright  throngs 

One  all-enlightening  Spirit  own, 
Praised  there  by  pure  sidereal  tongues, 

Eternal,  glonous,  blest,  and  lone. 

Could  man  but  see  what  ye  have  seen, 

Unfold  awhile  the  shDnded  past. 
From  all  that  is,  to  what  has  been  ; 

The  glance  how  rich,  the  range  how  vast ! 
The  birth  of  time  ;  the  rise,  the  fiill 

Of  empires  ;  myriads,  ages  flown ; 
Thrones,  cities,  tongues,  arts,  worships ;  all 

The  things  whose  echoes  are  not  gone. 

Ye  saw  red  Zoroaster  send 

His  soul  into  your  mystic  reign  ; 
Ye  saw  the  adoring  Sabian  bend, 

The  living  hills  his  mighty  fane  ; 
Beneath  his  blue  and  beaming  sky. 

He  worshipped  at  your  lofty  slirine. 
And  deemed  ne  saw,  with  lifted  eye. 

The  Godhead,  in  his  works  divine. 

And  there  ye  shine,  as  if  to  mock 

The  children  of  an  earthly  sire ; 
The  storm,  the  bolt,  the  earthquake's  shock, 

The  red  volcanoe's  cat'ract  fire, 
Dreught,  famine,  plague,  and  blood,  and  flame, 

All  nature's  ills,  and  life's  worst  woes. 
Are  nought  to  you :  ye  smile  the  same. 

And  scorn  alike  their  dawn  and  close. 

Ay  !  there  ye  roll,  emblems  sublime 

Of  Him  whose  spirit  o'er  us  moves 
Beyond  the  clouds  of  grief  and  crime. 

Still  shining  on  the  world  he  loves. 
Nor  is  one  scene  to  mortals  giv'n. 

That  more  divides  the  soul  and  sod, 
Than  yon  proud  heraldry  of  heav'n, 

Yon  burning  blazonry  of  God. 

Selected* 


For  the  Amut,  Pmmjf  HSmgaaim. 
A  Cooiitry  Seliool  House. 

Beside  the  brook,  and  near  the  wood, 
The  Villa^  School  House  long  has  stood ; 
There  perch'd  by  chance,  where  chanc'd  to  be. 
In  spring,  sweet  carols  from  the  tree; 
Where  harmless  fish,  beneath  the  ware. 
In  silent  sport  bright  flashes  gave ; 
Where  o'er  the  rock  the  lichens  threw 
Their  streaming  vines,  and  violets  blue. 
In  humble  beauty  scatter'd  round. 
The  level  n^ead  and  hillock  crown'd. 

There  tall,  sublime,  the  trunks  arose, 
Liice  columns  of  some  temple  high, 

And,  like  a  roof,  we  saw  repoee 
The  dark  and  leafy  canopy. 

The  paths,  which  led  the  little  feet 
Of  children  to  their  lov'd  retreat. 
Alternate  wound  through  many  a  glade 
Adom'd  with  flow'rs,  profusely  spread, 
Well  car  petted  with  turf  so  green. 
And  perfum'd  by  the  Wintergreen, 
Gave  me  a  thousand  pleasures  then — 
Oh,  might  those  days  but  come  again ! 

Pickled  Eggs.— In  Hampshire,  EnglaDd* 
eggs  are  pickled  thus :  Boil  five  or  su  do- 
zen hard,  take  ofl*  the  shells,  pour  on  scald- 
ing vinegar,  with  pepper,  allspice,  ginger, 
&c.,  and  cover  them  tight  in  jars.  Begin  to 
use  them  in  about  a  month. 

Warts. — ^Pendulous  warts  should  be  tied 
with  horse  hair  or  silk  until  they  fall  off.  If 
they  grow  again,  apply  lunar  caustic  or  caus- 
tic alkali. 

Other  warts  should  be  cut  a  little,  and  then 
rubbed  with  the  same,  unless  near  the  joints. 

ft2r  Editors  receiving  this  paper  in  exchange,  are 
invited  to  reio&eri  the  following  advertiseaeot : 

THE  AMERICAN  PENNY  MAGAZINE 

AND    FAMILY    NEWSPAPER, 

edited  by  Theodore  Dwlght»  Jr. 
Is  pal)li8bed  weekly,  at  the  office  of  the  New  Toik 
£xpree8,  No.  112  Broadway,  at  3  cents  a  number,  (16 
pages  Inrge  octQvo,^  or,  to  anbacriben  receiviog  it  by 
mail,  andpa^iog in  advance,  $1  a  year.  The  postage 
is  now  Free  for  this  city,  Brooklyn,  Harfeni,  Newnik, 
and  all  olber  places  within  30  miles ;  only  one  cent  a 
copy  /or  other  parts  of  the  State,  and  other  plares 
within  300  miles  ;  and  1  1-2  cents  for  other  parts  of  the 
Union.  Persons  forwarding  the  money  for  five  copies, 
will  receive  a  sixth  gratis.  £diton  known  to  have  pidn 
lished  this  advertisement,  with  an  editorial  jiotioeof 
the  work,  will  be  supplied  with  it  for  one  year.  By 
the  quantity,  $2  a  hundred.  The  work  will  foim  a  vol- 
ume of  833  pages  annually. 

X^  Postmasten  are  anthorised  to  remit  money  with- 
out  chaige. 

But,  if  more  convenient,  simply  enclose  a  One  Dol- 
lar Bil«,  without  payment  of  postage,  and  the  woik  will 
be  sent  for  the  year. 

ilr  We  particolaily  request  the  public  to  remember 
that  fto  person  is  authorixed  to  receive  money  in  ad- 
vance for  this  paper,  except  the  Editor  or  Publisbeis 
and  an  Agent  in  Ohio  and  the  five  south-western  coon- 
ties  of  Pennsylvania,  who  will  show  an  attested  cei^ 
tifieate,  signed  by  tbeEditor. 
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A   BRAZILIAN   FAMILY    AT   HOM 


Arrim  or  a  Strtuigcr. 

Ho^  many  refleciions  present  ibemselves 

to  our  minds,  when  we  coaieRipIaie  the  in- 

ot  of  B  dwelling.  Id  a  couniry  ordifTerenl 

,   customs,  language  end  coadiiioo  Trom  our 

1,  and   see    the    people   at  their  ordinary 

I   occapstions !     Every    American     who    has 

n  other  parts  of  the  world,  has  reatixed 

that  Ibis  it  one  of  the  moat  ioleresiing  of  the 

nes  he  has  niet  with.    There  is  safEcient 

reason  Tor  jL    To  us  home  is  connected  with 

OUT  ei|joymen[F,  recollections  and  hopes. 

'   It  is  the  place  where  we  obtain  our  first 

\  Idas,  and  eierciseB  our  first  feelings,  and  in 

!   relatioQ  lo  which  we  lay  all  oar  plans,  and 

/   eten  alt   our  energies  in  busineai.     Tak* 

>  from  us  oar  honies,  and  what  kind  of 
I  preparation  would  there  be  fbr  the 
'  flntiei  of  life ;  what  oj^rtiinity  would 
.  remain  for  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
',  lea!  characters  of  our  fellow  men,  for  as- 

>  <:ntaiDing  the   nsinre  of  th«  human  heart, 
either  by  wiinessinf  in  display  in  oihars, 


or  by  feeling  its  exercise  in  ounelresl  W«, 
who  have  been  brought  up  in  the  fiimilf,  ■ 
amidst  the  greatest  advantages  which  are  10  J 
be  found  on  earth,  must  necessarily  la;  a  ! 
bigli  value  upon  it.  We  also  feel  that  wa  \ 
have  an  ability  to  judge  of  it,  tuider  the  ra*  | 
rielj  of  arrangements  and  influences  which  < 
is  found  in  other  lands,  and  among  othn  i 
kinds  of  people. 

Uere  we  have  a  lirely  picture  of  a  Brw-  } 
ilian  family,  in  one  of  those  vast  regions  of  , 
snnshine  and  luxuriance,  which  occupy  s 
lai^  a  poriiuD  of  the  tAA  Portuguese  aeill^  ! 
ments  io  Sou'h  jtmerica.  And  what  do  wa  S 
seel  An  aspect  of  ease  and  contenimeot,  j 
but  an  absence  of  several  of  those  featora*  i 
which  we,  descendanii  of  English  Pniitaas  j 
und  Scotch  Presbyterians,  French  Hngonota  < 
and  Oerman  Lutherans,  not  to  enumerat*  } 
other  sons  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  te-  i 
gard  as  indiqMDsable  to  our  dwelling  placea,  | 
to  our  homes. 
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The  rade  materials,  implements  and  pro- 
ducts of  a  saddle-maker,  scattered  on  Ihe 
floor^  indicate  the  low  state  of  the  arts  o(  life, 
well  accordant  with  the  absence  of  boards 
under  foot,  and  the  poor  clothing,  and  de- 
graded attitudes  of  the  slave,  and  the  want 
of  work-boxes,  writing  desks,  and  especially 
of 'books.  On  the  wal]  we  see  a  cmcifix,  and 
by  its  side  a  picture  of  the  Virgin  Mary ;  and 
these  alone  would  furnish  explanation 
enough  of  the  last  mentioned  deficiency. 
The  finger  of  Rome  is  there ;  the  finger  of 
that  hand  which  forges  chains,  kindles  fag* 
gots,  and  Screws  up  racks,  while  one  book 
worth  having  remains  among  any  people 
within  her  reach. 

The  man  in  bis  sombrero,  or  broad-brimmed 
hat,  may  play  his  guitar,  the  ladys  lounge 
in  her  hammock,  and  the  children  amuse 
themselves  with  toys,  or  as  many  parrots  as 
they  can  catch  in  the  overhanging  trees:  but 
woe  be  to  them  if  they  dare  to  stray  over 
the  bounds  which  Rome  has  set  to  confine 
the  minds  of  her  subjects. 

Many  a  family,  as  quiet  and  harmless  as 
this,  has  been  overwhelmed  with  misery  for 
a  single  attempt,  made  by  one  of  its  mem- 
bers, to  exercise  for  a  moment  that  freedom 
of  action,  speech  or  even  thought,  which 
we  are  trained  to  practice,  both  as  a  right 
and  as  a  duty.  The  practice  of  Rome  for 
many  ages,  and  the  decrees  of  the  Council 
of  Trent  ever  since  its  session,  have  re- 
quired the  worship  of  such  figures  as  hang 
upon  these  wails,  and  abstinence  from  some 
of  the  plainest  rights  and  duties  of  man,  as 
essential  parts  of  her  combined  system  of 
religion  and  politics ;  and  we  need  not  ex- 
pect to  find  either  bibles  or  solid  education, 
Christian  knowledge  or  real  civilization,  in 
any  of  the  families  under  her  control. 

A  Work  on  Brazil,  of  extrardinary  interest 
attd  Tmlue,  has  just  been  published  in  Phila- 
delphia, by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kidder,  Methodist 
missionary  in  that  country,  which  we  recom- 
mend to  all  our  readers.  For  the  want  of 
room,  we  are  unable  to  furnish  them  with 
many  of  the  extrect<i  which  w%  should  wish 
to  give;  but  the  following,  which  relate  par- 
tiealarly  to  the  different  styles  of  building, 
and  furniture,  &c.,  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  are  very  appropriate  to  the  print  at 
the  head  of  this  article.  We  are  happy  to 
I  leam»  from  the  same  authentic  source,  that 


*• 


^••^-.•kjK.- 


'  .'*-r-v --v.  ^   ^   '«   ^w'^-'^^.^ 


in  his  attempts  to  circulate  the  Scriptures* 
h0  found  gratifying  eocodragement,  in  the 
eagerness  of  the  people  to  read  them,  wkea 
they  knew  what  they  were,  (a  piece  of  know- 
ledge rarely  found  in  South  America,  Spain, 
Italy,  &c.}  and  in  the  inability  of  their  ene- 
mies to  oppose  them. 

<*  The  Houses  of  Brazil,  whether  constructed 
of  earth  ot  stone,  are  generally  covered  out- 
side with  plastering,  and  whitened.  Their 
whiteness  contrasts  admirablr  with  the  red 
tiles  of  their  roofs;  and  one  of  the  prindpel 
recommendations  is,  the  ease  with  which  it 
can  be  replaced  in  case  of  having  become 
dull  or  impaired. 

'*  There  is  a  considerable  variety  in  the 
general  plan  of  houses ;  but  almost  all  are  so  ) 
constructed,  as  to  surround  an  area,  or  open 
space  within,  which  is  specially  useful  in 
furnishing  air  to  the  sleeping  apartments, 
and  is  rendered  more  indispensable  by  the 
custom  of  barring  and  bolting,  with  heavy 
inside  shutters,  all  the  doors  that  connect 
with  the  street. 

"  In  cities  the  lower  stories  are  seldom  oc- 
cupied by  the  family,  but  sometimes  with  a 
shop,  and  sometimes  with  a  carriage  honse 
or  stable.  The  more  common  apartments 
above  are  the  parlor  and  dining  room,  be- 
tween which  there  are  almost  invariably  to 
be  seen  those  designed  for  bed  rooms.  The 
furniture  of  the  parlor  varies  in  costliness, 
according  to  the  degree  of  style  maintained  ; 
but  what  we  may  always  expect  to  find,  is  a 
cane-bottomed  sofa  at  one  extremity,  and 
three  or  four  chairs,  arranged  in  precise  paral- 
lel rows,  extending  from  each  end  of  it  In 
company  the  ladies  are  expected  to  occupy 
the  sofa,  and  the  gentlemen  the  chairs." 

Mr.  Kidder  tells  us  that  Brazil  has  hardly 
produced  an  original  work,  except  pamphletSi 
and  those  published  at  the  expense  of  the 
authors.  The  mass  of  reading  consists  of 
new  French  novels,  in  French,  or  translated 
and  printed  in  Portuguese  in  Paris,  sent  out 
by  every  Havre  ship,  and  sold  at  auction* 
Yet  the  people,  as  we  before  remarked,  are 
eager  to  read  the  Bible  when  they  compre- 
hend what  are  its  nature,  origin  and  objects ; 
and  Mr.  E.  gives  several  interesting  incidents 
iUostrating  this  aBserti<m.  "W  henever  they 
possess  it  and  tead  it,  the  aspect  of  their 
homes  will  be  changed  for  the  better,  and  the 
nation  will  be  equally  improved. 
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THE  KVES  OP  ANIHAIiS, 

(coNTrmrED  Fnosi  paqe  9.) 

The  UMiJocertw- 

Whoever  sees  a   rhinoceros  jo  the  act  of 

>    tearing  up  the  ground,  and  throwing  the  turf 

I   and  sand  inio  the  air  as  he  often  does,  with 

I    the  ahoit  horn  on  his  nose,  will  peiceire  that 

I   hii  e;ea  must  be  exposed  to  be  injured  more 

I   than  (ho«  of  most  other  aoimals,  as,  unlike 

in,  they  hare  no  proj eel ing  brow.    What- 

er  be  ihe  object  he  baa  m  riew  in  this 

!    opreation,  it  appears  to  be  a  farorite  exercise, 

and  ii  frequently  repeated.     On  examining 

■he  eye  of  this  animal,  therefore,   the  ob- 

■errer  need  not  be  SDryrised  to  find  an  ex- 

presa  provision  made,  to  guard  against  this 

peculiar   exposure  of  that  ddicate  and  ea- 

Mnlial  organ. 


}  The  Kye  ftud  tbirt  Byetid  of  Um  BUneeerM. 

S  Wc  have  a   Mngle  eyelid,  furnished  with 

I  lis  UHiides;  and  ih«ir  natural  stKte  while 

\  we  are  awake  is  tense,  so  that  the  eyelid  is 

i  dmm  up,  while  darbg  Mleep  and  drowsiness. 


they  are  relaxed.    Iispeculii 
iniend  (oJescribe  bereafier,  with  the  aid  ofa 

print.     Quadrupeds,  having  no  considerable  ,' 

projection  of  the  brow  over  the  eye,  are  fur-  ■ 

ilished  Willi  an  aJdiiional  eyelid;   and  birds  ( 

have  three.     Tlie  rhinoceros  has  three  also;  ) 

and  the  third  is  remarkably  large,  and  sweep*  S 

backwards  and  forwards  over  the  ball,  eleor-  ( 

ing  awey  whatever  lalU  uiiai  it,  that  might  ; 

bedim  the  sight.    The  under  part  of  dm  s 
membrane  ia  kept  moist,  wlib  ■  fluid  sup*  ^ 

plied  by.  a    very   large    gland.    The  pant  ;. 

above  Ehiiw!  the  eyeball,  or  haa,  lying  upon  <; 

it,  and  its  long  gland  hanging  downwards.  )' 

The  under  eyelid  of  ihe  horse  also  bears  ; 

the  name  of  haw;  and  to  give  one  evidence  } 

of  the   importance  of  all   persons  becoming  ( 

acquainted    with   physiolo^,  we  may  men-  } 

tion  a  case  we  knew,  iu  which  the  owner  at  f 

B  good  horse,  which  had  n  swelled  haw,  cut  { 

it  off,  supposing  it  to  be  an  useless  exctes-  > 

cenee,  and  so  inflicted  ari  injury  which  he  i 

could  DOI  repair.  i 


Bvricd  Trtatvre.—We  have  been  inform-  J 
ed  of  a  singular  case  of  a  "  Removal  of  ifae  ( 
Deposiies"  which  happened  in  the  neighbor-  < 
ing  town  of  Beverley,     An  aged  lady  of  that   ' 

Clace  was  desirous  of  possessing  a  lot  "' 
ind  which  had  been  conlrscltd  Tot  by  t' 
of  her  graodchildien,  but  who  readily  gave  J 
it  up  as  it  joined  the  old  lady's  farm.  As  the  i 
time  aoproached  for  the  payment  she  wa*  le-  < 
mindea  thai  if  she  wished  to  secure  the  {tur"  [ 
chase  ihe  money  must  be  forihcoming.  She  / 
requested  her  grandsons  to  lake  her  to  her  i 
form  house,  which  ihey  did.  She  then  S 
called  tor  a  crowbar,  and  painting  to  the  side  ) 
of  the  old  chimney,  she  directed  them  m  r*-  ( 
move  Ihe  bricks.  The  young  men  set  ihen^  ^ 
selves  diligently  to  work,  and  on  digging  ) 
away  the  bricks  and  mortar,  found  a  Hoard  ( 
containing  eleven  hundred  dallart  in  hard  S 
money !  The  old  lady  then  declared  that  she  ) 
placed  the  money  there  and  plastered  It  up  < 
with  her  own  hand»  ai  the  time  of  ihe  Ee.  ) 
Toluliouary  war!— During  the  period  of  61  / 
years  she  retained  the  secret,  proving  beyond  J 
all  eavil  that  some  women  oan  keep  a  secret,  ) 
and  a  long  time  loo.  \ 

It  appears  from  this  tranaaciion  that  her  S 
object  for  biding  the  money  was  more  for  se-  ? 
curity  than  income,  as  ihe  aim[de  iniareei  oa  '• 
the  sum  buried  would  have  amounted  to  S 
t3I)S6,  or,  if  she  had  let  it  accumulate  at  \ 
compound  interest,  she  would  have  had  the  s 
pretiy  liiile  sum  of  over  ^36,000,  instead  of  \ 
1,100.— [Dflneeri  CowUr.  X 


tdGilltt,   ) 
!  on  the  ? 


RtmMrkaiil«.—la  17GS  a  man  i 
of  Patchcwue,  L.  1.,  cui  his  i 
■hell  of  aToiioiaeand  lei  it  go;  and  in  1B44  s 
the  Tortoise  so  marked  was  found  crawling  \ 
over  GiHet'e  grave.  j 
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THE    EYES    OF  ANIMALS. 


The  striped  Bms> 

The  beautiful,  well  flaTored,  and  whole- 
some  fish,  one  of  the  greateat  fiiTorltea  on 
OQr  tables,  and  the  moat  valuable  of  ftll  tbe 
▼arietiea  of  tbe  perch  family  with  whiob 


our  fresh  and  salt  wstera  abonnd,  ie  M  re>  i 

markable  for  a  peculiarity  in  the  stmoture  ', 

of  the  eye,  as  for  tbe  ezcjellent  food  whioh  i 
it  yields  to  us. 


THE  ADJUSTING  MUSCLE  IN  THE  EYE  OF  THE  STRIPED  BASS. 


The  two  upper  figures  here  show  ibe 
Motions  of  the  eye  of  this  fish,  with  a  Iri- 
ftogular  musole,  marked  A,  which  moves 
tbe  magaifier,  or  ball,  backwards  and 
forwards,  to  adapt  the  vision  to  objects  at 
different  distances,  ll  is  attached  to  the 
sheath  of  a  nerve  coming  iu  at  the  back 
of  the  eye,  and  running  along  a  division 
at  the  lower  part  of  the  retina.  One  of 
the  angles  is   attaobed   to  Ihe  magnilier. 


(see  tbe  two  lower  figures,)  and  auotber  J 

passes  through  a  loop,  and  is  inserted  in  ( 
the  membranes   of  the  vitreous  humour. 
The    contraction  of  the  muscle  draws  the 

magnifier  forward  ;    and,  when  it  relaxes,  | 

the  sprin?    of  the    membrane    draws  it  ' 

back.    These  and  many  other  particulars  J 

our  readers  may  find  in  Dr.  Wallis's  little  J 


The  Charleston   [Kanawha,  Va.,]  Re- 
I  publican  has  the  following  article  with  re. 

>  gard  to  a  most  curious  phenomenon  of  the 
,  salt  wells  there ; — 

"  It  has  been  knoffu  to  the  public  for 

>  some  two  years,  that  several  extensive 
I  salt  furnaces  in  the  Kanawha  salt  region 
I  have  been  operated  extanaively  by  gas. 
I.  Tbe  gas  foroii^  up  tbe  water  fhim  the 
I  depth  of  a  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred 
S  feel,  and  then  being  collected  in  a  barrel 
I  which  serves  as  a  gasometer,  it  is  con- 


veyed by  a  pipe  to  the  furnace,  furnishing  j 
all  the  heat  necessary  to  carry  on,  at  tbe  ( 
same  time,  all  the  processes  of  ihe  manu-  [ 
&oture  of  salt  to  its  completion  in  an  ee-  i 
tabtishment  capable  of  a  hundred  barrela  i 
a  day,  and  at  night  brilliantly  lighting  < 
Dp  the  whole  works — thus  saving  the  \ 
expense  of  a  steam  engine  lo  pump  up  tbe  i 
water,  and  all  the  fuel  and  lights.  Last  | 
week  in  deepening  one  of  the  wells  of  • 
Meesis.  Dickenson  and  Shrewsbury,  Hha  \ 
augur  etruok  a  stream  of  gas  at  the  depth  • 
of  one  thousand  feet,  that  in  quantity  and  ', 
force  far  surpasses  anything  of  tbe  kind  < 
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iMrelolbce  diaeovered  here,  or  perfa«p8  in 
the  world.  The  auger  was  pressed  up 
with  such  force  as  almost  to  overcome  the 
exertions  of  the  workmen  to  hold  it  down 
while  they  oould  unscrew  the  gas  detach- 
ments. The  way  being  clearedt  the  gas, 
having  full  play,  sent  a  column  of  water 
one  hundred  feet,  (and  if  tubed,  would  no 
doubt  raise  it  to  double  that  distance,)  oc- 
casionally discharging  stones;  from  the 
size  of  a  musket  ball,  to  that  of  a  hen's 
egg,  almost  with  the  force  of  grape-shot 
from  a  piece  of  ordnance. 

When  we  were  there,  on  Thursday  last, 
all  hands  were  engaged  in  active  efforts  to 
get  down  a  plug,  to  check  the  force  of  the 
gas,  80  as  to  enable  them  to  insert  the 
tube.  They  have,  we  learn,  partially  suc- 
ceeded, and,  in  a  few  days,  both  the  gas 
and  water  will  be  turned  to  good  account. 
Serious  apprehensions  were  very  justly  en- 
tertained of  the  destruction  of  the  fur- 
naoes  in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  as 
well  as  of  the  residence  of  Mr.  Tompkins, 
should  this  immense  body  of  gas  take  fire, 
which  it  was  thought'  might  occur  from  a 
steamboat  passing  on  the  river,  so  exten- 
sively  was  it  diffused  through  the  atmos- 
phere. A  strong  guard  is  kept  up  night 
and  day,  to  prevent  such. a  catastrophe.—* 
On  Sunday  the  third  well  from  the  one  we 
are  speaking  of  took  fire,  and  with  the  most 
active  exertions  was  not  extinguished  till 
considerable  damage  was  done  to  the 
worksu 

That  our  readers  may  have  some  idea 
of  the  extent  of  nature's  laboratory,  or  gas 
manu^tory  on  the  Kanawha,  we  will  say 
that  gas  enough  issued  from  single  well  to 
1'ght  all  the  cities  in  the  United  States,  and 
we  think  we  might  safely  throw  in  London, 
Paris,  St.  Petersburgh,  and  half  a  dozen 
other  big  cities  of  Europe. 

Some  entertain  fears  that  both  the  gas 
and  the  salt  water  will  shortly  fail ;  but  we 
incline  to  the  opinion  that  the  upper  stra- 
turn,  the  outskirts,  the  suburbs  only,  of  the 
treasures  of  salt  and  gas,  as  well  as  many 
a  subterranean  wonder,  are  just  now  being 
reached.  No  matter  whose  dominions 
down  there  may  be  encroached  upon,  whe- 
ther those  of  Pluto  or  ^olus,  our  enterpri»- 
ing  salt  manufactarers  are  as  determined 
to  explore  them,  annex  them,  revel  in  their 
palaces,  as  the  whigs  say  the  annexationists 
are  by  and  by  to  **  revel  in  the  halls  of  the 
MoQtezumas." 


The  ImportiMce  of  Draining. — Of  this 
kind  of  improvement,  almost  every  &rm  in 
the  country  is  more  or  less  susceptible.  But 
how  should  it  be  done,  at  what  depth,  and 
with  what  material?  As  to  the  depth,  the 
young  farmer  who  wishes  to  do  his  work 
well,  will  neither  imitate  nor  rely  too  much 
on  the  practice  of  the  district  he  comes  from, 
or  in  which  his  own  farm  may  happen  to  be 
situated.  If  so  he  will,  in  Ayrshire — by  the 
advise  of  the  wiseacres  in  that  country — ^put 
in  his  drains  only  twenty  inches,  or  two  foot 
in  depth ;  in  Berkeshire  he  will  smk  them 
to  three  feet ;  and  in  Sussex  he  may  be  car- 
ried along  with  the  rising  tide  to  put  none  in 
shallower  than  four  feet.  He  will  not  trust, 
we  say,  wholly  to  example.  He  will  say  to 
himself  rather,  what  is  the  object  I  have  in 
view,  and  what  implements  have  I  to  effect 
it? 

In  draining  he  has  one  leading,  one  mas- 
ter object,  we  may  call  it,  to  attend  to.  He 
has  to  deepen  his  soil,  that  the  roots  of  his 
crops  may  descend  farther — may  draw  their 
fooQ  from  greater  depths,  and  from  a  larger 
body  of  earth.  The  more  completely  he 
can  effect  this,  the  better  will  his  work  be 
done. 

How  deep  will  his  crops  send  down  their 
roots  ?  In  favorable  circumstances  his 
wheat  and  clover,  even  his  tumins.  will  de- 
scend to  a  depth  of  three  feet  His  opera- 
tions, then,  would  be  in  some  degree  perfect, 
if  he  could  so  open,  and  drain,  ana  doctor 
his  land,  as  to  enable  and  induce  the  roots  of 
his  crops  to  go  down  so  &r  as  this. 

But  they  will  never,  or  rarely  at  least,  de- 
scend lower  than  the  level  of  the  water  in 
the  bottom  of  his  drains.  He  cannot,  there- 
fore, hope  to  make  his  soil  available  for  the 
growth  ot  his  crops  to  a  greater  depth  than 
tliat  to  which  his  drains  descend.  Three 
feet  then,  he  will  say,  appears  to  be  a  rea- 
sonable depth  for  a  perfect  drain. 

Again,  drained  land  must  be  opened  be- 
neath by  the  subsoil  plough,  or  by  the  fork, 
if  the  rains,  roots  and  air  are  to  descend,  and 
the  full  benefits  are  to  be  derived  from  the 
drains.  With  our  existing  implements — 
especially  with  the  fork — the  soil  may  be 
stirred  to  a  depth  of  twenty-six  inches.  The 
top  of  the  dram,  therefore,  should  be  at  least 
this  depth  under  the  surfisice ;  and  this  again 
brings  the  whole  depth  of  a  perfect  drain  to 
within  a  few  inches  of  three  feet,  as  before. 
Selected. 

A  White  Sulphur  Spring  of  great  mediei- 
nal  virtues  has  been  opened,  about  nine  miles 
from  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  on  Saratoga  Lake. 


•*• 
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•ca  Flowen. 

Thia  is  one  of  those  siosular  aaimals  wbicli 
wear  die  appeaniace  of  plai "  '  '  '  -'  -  ' 
M  itTiking  a  degree,  *'"'  '* 
lal  to  miatabe  tDem 
of  Ihe  vefeuble  kiDg:dom,  buf  rcry  difficult, 
to  be  coariiMied  that  auch  is  the  fact,  eten 
after  a  doae  examinatioa.  There  are  serer- 
al  vaneties  found  ia  different  leas.  Our  ves- 
aela  of  war  visiting  the  Balearic  Isloods,  on 
the  coast  of  Spain,  sometimes  find  their  au- 
dmm  dipping  into  water  where  these  sea- 
ftowera  abonnd  ;  but  there,  as  well  as  else- 
where, the  eorioiiB  observer  is  oflen  defeated 
iu  hia  atlempa  to  procure  speeimeDB  which 
m^ht  retain  their  oeatiiy. 

They  spread  a  circular  row  of  their  films 
dosely  resembling  cerinin  flowers,  from  ilie 
lap  of  a  slender  supporter,  which  seems  a 
stem,  although  destitute  of  teares  and  brsnch- 
ei.  While  iintovched  but  by  the  wsler,  in 
which  it  grows,  it  stands  like  a  flower  on 
its  stalk,  (I.)  slightly  moved  by  the  wstm, 
and  showing  a  eonaidetable  degree  of  beauty, 
the  colors  rarying  from  reddish  to  yellow, 
and  possessinga  freshness  of  appearance,  ss 
if  the  rocks  on  which  it  stands  were  a  conge- 
nial Boil.  But  as  Booa-  as  the  tailor  oi  tra- 
veller, unacquainted  with  its  nature,  siIendE 
a  boat-hook  or  a  noosed  cord,  so  fnr  as  to 
reach  the  tempting  oUm  .  its  animal  nature 
instautJv  displays  itaeE  The  seeming  paiala 
are  folded  up  and  drawn  from  sight ;  (C,) 
and  sooner  or  later   he  learns   that   he   haa 


■buodaoce  of  aea^    ; 


luevt  deeeired  by  a  tingolar  little  anlBDataJ 
creature,  as  unlike  a  plant  io  ilk  BterasA 
structure,  and  mode  of  suhsialenee,  aa  it  ■• 
like  itin  external  form  when  viewed  fiorn  a 
distance.  It  is  a  polypus,  which  inhabits  a 
loag,  cylindrical  tube,  fastened  to  a  rock, 
and  extending  perpendicularly  npwatda,  to  , 
which  it  is  attached,  btit  from  the  tqs  ef  , 
which  it  can  expand  the  broad,  tfaio,  mny 
parts  of  which  its  upper  extremity  coasiMa. 

In  the  Island  of  Barbuda,  in  the  Wast  !»• 
dies,  is  a  remarkable  cavern,  celebrated  for 
its  peculiar  form,  difficult  access  and  the 
dangeroua  rush  of  waters  which  pour  soddeo- 
ly  into  it  at  particular  (inies  of  weather  and 
tide,  as  well  as  "  ' 
flowers. 

r*e  Sta  Flower  Cavern. 

"  I  aoeompanied  a  gay  party  of  fHends  to  . 
that  beautiful  but  dangeroua  plae«,"  Miid  a 
gentleman  who  had  visited  the  island  ;  "aad 
found  that  the  wernings  I  bad  received  were 
Dot  uoreasonable.  A  high,  smooth  aod  alo- 
ping  rock  must  be  descended,  which  dips  into  ' 
the  sea  to  an  nnknown  depth,  and  whose 
snrface  offers  not  a  crag  nor  a  twig  to  catch 
at,  if  your  downward  course  shaDltTaDoe  be- 
come accelerated.  A  lady,  who  had  expres- 
sed a  firm  resolution  to  make  the  descent,  b*- 
fore  obiainiD?  a  full  view  of  the  way,  shut 
her  eyes,  and  was  carried  down  by  some  of 
her  friends ;  but,  on  looking  back  from  the 
bottom,  became  so  faint  that  she  was  for  a 
time  tmable  to  stand.  And  tmly,  the  riid- 
^ect  was  appallmg. 

The  cave,  at  the  entrance  of  witich  w*    ; 
soon  found  ourselves,  has  but  two  aperimes ;    . 
the  door,  and  a   small,  natural  window  in  a    ' 
distant  narl,  throngh  which  amild  but  agree- 
able lignt  is  admitted,  snfficient  to  show  the    I 
wild  crags  above  and  arotmd  us.    Such  a    ' 
dark  and  cool  retreat  seemed  peculiarf  wel-    ' 
come,  in  a  warm  day  and  a  tropiont  climate, 
aHer  a  laborioas  and  dangeroos  walk ;  and 
the  cavern  Ooor,  though  at  first  indietinciljt 
Been,  seemed  level  atid  conveni«U  for  the 
feet.     It  presented  tioges  of  different  colors, 
in  different   parts,  somelhing  like   a   flower    | 
garden  seen  m  the  twilight,  or  a  m~ 
annset,  streaked  with   clover  bloe 
buiier-cups.    I  might  almost  have  beliered 
that  the  fiuoi  had  been   spread  with  a  rich 
carpet ;   but  there  were  motiooe  bera  and    \ 
there,  aa  in  a  field  of  grain  mowed  by  a    '. 

"  Look    at  the  sea  Sowers !"  exclaimed  ! 

oneof  my  friends;  and  I  soon  saw  through  i 

the  illusion.     The  Boor  was  covered  by  the  ' 

sea,  which  flowed  fieelf  in  at  some  unseen  ! 

crevices  below:  and  was  overgrown    with  i 

sea   fluwera,  of  difl'erent   colors  and  perhapa  J 

different  species,  which,  clustering  together  , 

in  groups,  formed  spots  of  various  forms  and  i 

si^s,  ioterrupted  a  little,  here  and  there,  by  | 

a  few    stepping  stones,   on   which  we  after-  | 

wards  walked  about  in  all  directions.    What  ' 

sea  flowers  were,  I  had  yet  to  learn;  and  | 

soon  Blood   among  a  beautiful  hed  of  ibem.  , 


t 
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They  were  like  lam  aeters ;  and  I  stooped 
to  cull  a  bouQuet.  But,  what  was  my  sur- 
prise !  My  anger  had  but  just  dipped  into 
the  water,  when  a  larfe  yellow  flower  which 
f  had  marked  for  my  first  prize,  folded  up  iu 
broad  petals,  and  drew  them  into  its  stem, 
wboUf  out  of  sight.  I  started:  but  reached 
for  one  of  its  neighbors  with  a  quicker  mo- 
tion, and  that  as  suddenly  disappeared.  With 
the  end  of  mv  cane  I  then  struck  at  the  stem 
or  root  of  a  third,  and  broke  it ;  but  when  I 
took  it  up  the  beauty  was  gone — ^the  petals 
were  changed  to  a  mere  film. 

This  occupation  was  suddenly  intenupted 
by  a  loud  shout  of  alarm,  and  a  rush  of  all  the 
party  to  the  open  air.  An  experienced  friend 
on  the  watch  had  heard  the  coming  of  one  of 
those  waves  which  inundate  the  cavern  every 
Cfrw  hours,  and  we  saved  ourselves  only  by  a 
preci{atate  flight.'* 

Dtmtsh  Emu  Indie$, — It  appears  from  the 
ColiowiDg  paragraph,  which  we  find  in  the 
LoBdooi  payers,  that  the  Kingof  Denmaik  hat 
aoM  oat  hia  territories  in  the  East  Indies,  af- 
ter a  possession  of  more  than  200  years,  to 
the  Englidi  East  India  Company.  These 
are  the  town  of  Serampore,  on  the  river  Haffh 
ia  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  now  Calcutta,  and  the 
tevnr  end  district  w  Tranqaebar. 

Serampore  is  a  town  of  13,000  inhabitants, 
Well  built  in  the  European  style,  and  it  has 
been  hitherto  the  residence  m  the  Governor 
Ctaueral  of  the  Danish  possessions  of  the  In- 
dies. It  is  pleasantly  situated^  and  the  necei- 
aaries  of  life  being  cheap  there,  it  is  much 
reported  to  by  many  English  families,  as  a 
preferable  residence  to  Calcutta. — Formerly, 
dttriBs^  the  looff  wars  between  Great  Britam 
and  the  French,  as  a  neutral  port,  it  enjoyed 
gfeat  advantages  for  commerce,  and  it  became 
extremely  rich.  The  advantages  of  this  dis- 
tinction It  has  for  a  long  time  been  derived 
of,  and  by  the  present  transfer  of  its  nag,  it 
will  of  covrae  be  permanently  loat,  if  there 
were  before  any  prospects  of  its  being  re- 
vived. It  has  been  for  many^ears  the  prin- 
cipal seat  of  the  Baptist  Missionaries  in  the 
East,  and  of  a  great  establishment  for  the 
printing  of  the  scriptures  in  all  the  languages 
of  the  Eaat.  Tranouebar  is  situated  on  the 
ceast  of  Coromandei,  in  the  kingdom  of  Tan- 
jore.  It  consists  of  a  small  territory,  for 
which  the  Danes  have  paid,  to  the  Bigah  of 
Tanios,  an  annual  rent  of  2000  sicea  rupees, 
from  the  year  1616  It  is  a  town  of  12,000 
inhabitants — independently  of  those  is  a  small 
surrounding  territory,  handsomely  built,  in 
the  European  style,  with  fine  streets,  and 
lasge  houses  two  or  three  stories  in  height, 
omamented  with  porticoes.  It  was  the  resi- 
dence of  a  Governor  who  was  subordinate  to 
the  Governor  General  at  Serampore.  The 
followiug  is  the  accoimt  furnished  by  the 
Snglifth  papers  of  the  transfer  of  these  pos- 
sessions : 

The  Copenhagen  papers  slate  that  his  Ma- 
jesty the  King  of  Denmark  has   ratified  in 


Pnvv  Council  the  treaty  of  Feb.  22d  which  waa 
concluded  at  Calcutta,  between  the  Gover- 
nor  of  the  Danish  possessions.  State  Coun- 
cellor  Hansen,  on  the  one  side,  and  Sir  H. 
Hardinge^  Governor  General  of  British  India, 
on  the  other,  respecting  the  sale  of  certain 
Danish  East  India  colonies  to  the  East  India 
Company.  The  purchase  money  amoimts  to 
1,125,000  rix  dollars-.  The  treaty,  which 
consists  of  nine  articles  relative  to  the  treats 
ment  of  Danish  subjects,  religious  missions, 
commerce,  &c.,  refers  only  to  the  Danish 
possessions  en  the  continent  of  India,  viz: 
Tranquebar  and  Serampore  ( the  latter  situated 
near  Calcutta,  and  hitherto  known  in  Den- 
mark as  Fredcriksnagor)  and  a  district  m 
Balasore.  There  is  no  mention  made  in  the 
treaty  of  the  Nicobar  Islands,  which  have 
been  for  a  -long  time  claimed  by  Denmark, 
but  in  which  no  Danish  establishment  at 
present  exists.  The  treaty  was  also  signed 
on  the  English  side  by  Sir  G.  Pollock. 

Bees. — To  prevent  bees  from  going  off 
upon  swarming,  take  the  preoaution,  when 
they  exhibit  a  disposition  to  swarm,  to  stop 
most  of  the  holes  by  which  they  leave  the 
hive,  so  as  to  force  the  swarm  to  be  a  good 
while  cominff  out.  The  awann  is  commonlT 
made  up  of  the  younff  bees,  many  of  whicn 
can  scarcely  fly ;  and  as  nothing  can  be  done 
by  the  swarm  till  all  are  out  of  the  hive  but 
flv  about  in  the  air,  by  prolonging  the  time 
or  their  coming  out,  the  feeble  ones  ^et  tired, 
and  their  plan  so  frustrated  that  it  is  neces- 
sary for  them  to  alight  for  rest,  and  re»ar- 
range  for  their  journey.  If  the  swarm  be 
able  to  leave  the  old  hive  all  at  once,  they 
care  but  Uttle  about  alighting. — Selected. 

Whaling  Fleet,— Om  whaling  fleet,  saya 
the  New Dury port  Herald,  now  counts  six 
hundred  and  twenty- five  vessels,  the  greater 

Eart  of  which  are  ships  of  four  hundred  tons 
urthen,  amounting  m  all  to  two  hundred 
thousand  tons.  The  majority  of  these  vee- 
sels  cruise  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Between 
fifteen  and  sixteen  thousand  men  are  required 
to  man  these  vessels,  half  of  whom  go  to 
sea  for  the  first  time  as  '*  green  hands,''  and 
return  after  a  voyage  of  fatigue  and  hazard 
transformed  into  sailors. 

The  value  of  the  whale  fleet  ia  estimated 
at  not  less  than  twenty-five  millions  of  dol- 
lars, extracted  from  the  ocean  by  hard  toi, 
exposure,  and  danger.  The  estimated  ^piaa- 
tity  of  oil  imported  into  the  United  States  is 
about  four  hundred  thousand  barrels,  nearly 
oae  half  of  which  is  sperm  oil. 


Another  Revolution  attempted  in  Metneo. — 
The  soldiers  on  duty  at  the  palace  pronoun- 
ced for  Federalism  and  took  the  President 
and  some  of  the  ministers  prisoners,  but  other 
troops  having  attacked  and  defeated  them 
on  tne  part  of  the  government,  order  wee 
soon  restored.  Some  12  iives  were  lost  and 
18  were  wounded. 


- 
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An  But  IndlBu  Wckver. 
This  it  the  limple  loom  on  which  the  fine, 
ilclicaie,  admired  and  cosily  fabricB  of  the 
Eaat  are  woven.  How  little  ingenuity,  la- 
bor  or  eipeace  is  laid  out  in  its  conalrnction ; 
ud  how  destitute  does  it  appear  of  all  im- 
proTemenis  beyond  its  original  plan!  The 
delicate  fingers,  care,  perfererance,  and  prai^ 
tied  tkilJ  of  the  natJTea,  with  such  poor  ma- 
chinery as  this,  tre  able  lo  oJtcel  the  less 
patient  and  more  time-Baving  manufacturers 
rf  Europe,  although  exertions  have  not  been 
wmaijag  to  compete  with  and  to  ouido  them. 
Though  many  such  looms  as  ibis  have  no 
belter  protection  from  the  weather  than  the 
■mall  and  poor  houses  of  the  Hindoos,  and 
many  others  are  set  up  in  the  open  air, 
where  their  operations  are  interrupted  by 
t»in,  they  produce  the  moat  enpensive 
camel's-hair  shawls,  and  other  splendid 
■nicies  of  dress,  which  decorate  the  persons 
of  the  wealthy  in  Europe,  and  even  in  Ame- 
rica, often  to  the  serious  injury  of  the  mind 
•nd  heart,  of  the  usefulness  and  the  real 
happiness  of  the  wearer. 


Tk«  Snaka  and  the  Sqali  rel. 
On  the  29th  of  May  last,  I  was  riding  on 
,    ■  amaU  road  in  the  18th  district  of  Dooly 
;    county,  near  the  AJlapahaw,  when  I  saw  a 
,    commta  siied  fon  squirrel  stielting  lo  (he 
;    iideof  apine  tree.  Borne  si*  or  eight  inches 
,    from  the  earth.  .  When  I  got  opposite  the 
•quirrel,  I  saw  him  move  a  little  on  ihe  side 
or  the  tree.    I  rode  some  20  or  30  yards  nasi 
the  squirrel,  when  the  idea  occurred  to  me 
that  )t  might  be  charmed  by  s  snake.     I  im- 
mediately turned  back  in  the  direction  of  the 
^...rre.  and  when  I  got  within  eight  steps 
of  the  tree  where  the  squirrel  whs   at  once  I 
heard  a  tmtUe-snake  commence  singing,  .p. 


parently  under  the  ftet  of  my  animal  1 
clapt  spurs  and  got  off  a  few  yards,  slopped 
and  looked  back,  and  saw  a  very  renomoo*- 
i^Jing  rEltle-snake  not  more  than  four-and-a 
hBlf  or  fiTe  feet  long.  I  immediately  dia- 
monnted  from  my  animal,  and  took  up  a 
Iightwood  limb  tfiai  lay  near  by  and  giv, 
the  snake  a  pretty  heavy  blow,  which  caused 
him  to  sing  loud  and  strong,  and  at  the  lime 
1  struck  the  snake  the  squirrel  leaped  from 
'h-  tree,  I  think,  about  three  feet,  and  it 


seemed  to  me  thesquirrel  leaped  b^ei 
the   snake  a  second  Slow 


for.    I  gave  the  sunut:  _  _ 

the  squirrel  leaped  again,  and  so  onViiliul  1 
gave  the  snake  a  third  blow,  when  the  snake 
sung  weaker,  and  the  squirrel  seeminaly  tat 
weaker  m  the  same  proportion. 

I  then  went  to  the  tree,  thinking  to  find 

tne  snake  that  had  charmed  the  sqmirel,  bnt 

It  was  not  there,  nor  any  nearer  than  eiirfii 

steps.    I  looked  at  the  »quirrel,  could  notice 

any  thing  the  matter  with  it,  but  it  appeared 

to  be  tired  almost  to  death,   panting  and 

Btrugghng  for    breath.     I  retnlned  to  tha 

snake,  and  with  the  same  limb  I  peeked  hia 

head  soft.    I  again  returned  to  the  sqoimJ, 

ana  saw  Ijim  in  about  one  minute  brntlie 

his  last.    I  look  up  the  sqnirrel.  and  the 

blood  had  run  out  of  his  left  nostril  down  the 

jaw  and  neck,  and  down  the  left  fore  leg, 

and  off  at  the  foot.     I  am  certain  that  ^a 

squirrel  was  never  hurt  by  me.    After  partly 

5     killing  ihe  snake,  when  1  first  went  »  thi 

>     squirrel,  I  touched  its  thigh  with  the  toe  of 

,      my  boot— It  never  moved  nor  even  tried  to 

I     fhl,°V-u-'^''^^^-  J  g"^e  it  as  my  opinion, 

'      thai  k  llmj  the  snake  was  the  cause  of  th^ 

■  squirrel-a  Jeath.    The  snake  was  not  lamr 

■  w  ?^;  «"""''•  !'"">"'« ""« »r«  '«'«•  ^ 


FormAtto*  of  Artificial  8AeU.—li,  such 
an  mvesiigaiion  as  the  prewni,  ii  [g  not  un- 
worthy of  notice,  that  the  prwJuction  of 
shell  IS  a  nafurat  operation,  wh'ch  can  be 
precisely  imilaled  artificially.  Such  ao 
incrustation  lakes  place  on  both  the  oul- 
side  and  inside  of  ihe  wheel  in  a  bieacbin» 
establishment  in  which  ootlon  cloth  u 
rinsed  free  of  the  lime  employed  \a  its 
purification.  Prom  the  dressing  employed 
by  Ihe  weaver,  the  clolh  obtaina  the  ani- 
mal matter,  gelalin;  this  and  the  lime 
form  Ihe  constituents  of  Ihe  incrustation 
exactly  as  in  natural  shell.  In  the  wheel 
employed  at  Cainne,  in  Ayrahire,  where 
the  phenomenon  was  first  obeerved  by  the 
eye  of  science,  it  had  required  ten  yeai« 
to  produce  a  coaling  the  tenth  of  an  inch 
in  Ihtckneta.  This  incrustation  has  all  the 
character  of  shell,  displaying  a  highly 
polished    surface,     beautifully  iridesoent, 

wid    when    broken,  a  roliaied   texture 

Vat7.ges  of  CreaHon. 
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Th«  OwU 
Of  the  different  varieiiea  of  thii  apecies  of 
Urds  we  have  eeveral  in  our  couatry,  and 
lief  are  quiie  nameroug,  ahtiough  they  are 
but  addom  seen.  Their  eyei  are  so  lonned 
thai  they  ue  well  io  the  dark,  and  veiy  in- 
disiincil]  in  ihe  light.  It  hai  been  supposed 
by  tome  thai  ihey  shun  the  ligbl  because  it 
gives  pain  to  their  orgau*  of  sight ;  bui  this 
is  not  probable,  as,  when  evposeil  lo  it,  they 

',  appear  stupid,  and  sit  still,  without  sbowlDg 

'  Boy  symptoms  of  aneasinesa. 

I       Tliere  are  many  nocturnal  animals  in  all 

J  the    classes,  viz:  quadrapeds,   birds,  fishes, 

>  reptiles  and  insects;  and  their  habits  are 
)  either  wholly  or  ia  part  determined  by  the 
C   nature  of  ihpir   eyes.     They   are,   however, 

>  in  gene  al,  but  imperfectly  known,  for  tbe 
S  very  obriona  reason,  that  ibey  are  at  rest 
}  while  mankind  are  awake  and  abroad,  and 
;  thtti  the  darkness  or  twilight  whicli  is  con- 
,  genial  (o  (hem,  is  iiiiravorable  to  observations 
''  by  us.  Much  of  what  we  know  of  their 
I  habits  is  therefore  due  to  the  labors  and  self- 
denial  of  naturalists  possessing'  uncommon 
deToiion  to  science;  to  such  as  are  willing  (o 

)  derate  the  hours  of  sleep  as  well  as  those  of 
waking,  to  the  study  of  nature. 
The  Owls  belonjj  'o  the  first  of  the  six  or- 
i  ders  of  birds,  vii:  the  birds  of  prey,  or  those 
\  which  seize  on  animals  for  food.  Like  the 
(  others,  ihey  carry  the  marks  by  which  tbey 
j  are  all  distinguishable,  vii:  strong,  sharp 
}  and  crooked  bills  and  claws,  the  latter  move- 
{  able  like  fingers.  These  are  like  the  arms  of 
J  a  soldier,  as  they  show  to  what  army  or  regi- 
\  nent  he  belongs.    These  weapcKis,  however. 


indtcate  Kxaething  more  than  the  mere  fact  J 

that  the  poescasor  of  them  lakes  animals  for  < 

food.    They  show  that  his   stomach  is  so  < 

formed  ai  lo  digest  meat,  and  that  his  frame  \ 

ia  so  eonaiitated  as  to  be  beat  snatained  by  < 

such  nourishment,  and,  in  general,  that  vege*  ( 
table  substances  are  not  adapted  to  it. 

One  of  tbe  striking  peculiarities  of  the  owl,  • 

which  can  hardly  fail  to  be  noticed  on  close  , 

inspection,  is  the  silky  soAoess  of  its  thick  ' 

coat  of  plumage.    The  fibres  of  the  feaihera  i 

are  thickly  intermingled  with   long  and  soft  | 

threads,  the  use  of  which  naturalists  appear  ' 

lo  have  found  difGculty  in  conjecturing.  They  i 
are  now  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  the  p 

feet  silence  with  which  it  performs  its  flight,  ' 

so  necessary,  in  a  still  night,  when  ii  pounce*  ] 

on  its  prey.     The   small  nocturnal   aoimBls,  r 
which  form  much  of  the  food  of  some  of  the 

owls,  would  hardly  desire  a  better  signal  for  • 

escape,  than  the  noise  of  its  wings,  if  they  i 

were  constructed   like  those  of  most  other  ' 

birds; but  with  the  adraniage  they  posses*,  ' 
tbey  ate  usually  well  fed  on  field  mice  in 
season,  in  many    of  their  chosen    reso 

These  are  said  to  be  some  of  the   chief  aU  j 

tractions  ol  the  numerous  owls,  which  are  ' 

often  observed  on  tbe  south  shore  of  Long  > 
Island. 

AuduboD,  in  his  elegant,  interesting  and  j 
insiruclire  volumes  on  American  Ornithology, 

give*  a  cnrious  account  of  the  maimei  in  \ 

which  the  wild  turkey  sometimes  eludes  the  | 

abBsultsof  the  larger  owls,  which  are  strong  i 
and   bold  enough  lo  attack  them    in  th 

roosting  places.    It  is  tbe  practice  of  those  | 
aagacious  birds,  to  keep  one  of  their  num' 

as  a  ceniinel,  v  bile  they  sit  sleeping  on  their  ) 
roosts  in  a  forest  tree.    When  an  owl  mahei 

his  appearance,    a    low    murmur  from   the  < 

look-out  wakens    all     the  flock,  and  each  i 

Btandseipectingihe  charge  of  the  stealthy  | 
foe.    They  do  not  offer  to  fly ;  but,  as  soon 
the  owl   is   seen  gliding  at   his   object, 
marked  fowl  suddenly  throws  itself  ia\ 

wsrds   without  letting  go   iis  hold  of  the  j 

branch  on  which  it    roosts,   hanging  bead  ^ 
downward,  vniil  tbe  assailant  has  shot  harm- 
lessly by.    She  then  recovers  her  position, 

while  the  disappointed  marmadef  takes  ano-  I 

iher  stand,  tochooae  and  poauce  Upon  another  : 

prey.    All    this,  performed  in  the  silence  of  '. 

midnight    and    liie  darkness  of  the  forest,  < 

would  hardly  have  been  made  known  by  a  , 
teas  ancpiihDg  nataraliat  tikaa  Andnboo. 


♦ 
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The  ioUowiag  is  an  abridged  Boientific 
aceount  of  the  Owl,  from  Cuvier.  It  beionga 
to  the  second  family  of  the  birds  of  prey,  the 
Noctanue,  or  night  birds.  They  are  diatiniguish- 
ed  by  a  Urge  head,  great  eyes  directed  for- 
wards, surrounded  by acircle  of  slender  fea« 
thers,  the  anterior  of  which  cover  the  c«ra 
of  the  beak,  and  the  posterior  the  opening  of 
the  ear.  Their  enormous  pupil  permits  the 
entrance  of  so  many  rays  of  light,  that  they 
are  dazzled  by  that  of  day.  Their  cranium, 
which  is  thick,  but  formed  of  a  light  substance, 
is  excavated  by  large  sinuses,  which  commu- 
nicate with  the  ear,  and  which  probably  as- 
sist in  hearing;  but  the  organs  of  flight  are 
not  very  vigorous.  Their  fourchette  (com- 
monly called  in  fowls  the  breast-bone  or 
merry-thought)  is  weak,  and  their  flight,  con- 
sequently, not  powerful,  this  bone  being  a 
brace,  to  keep  the  wings  apart. 

They  can  direct  their  external  toe  either 
forwards  or  backwards.  They  fly  chiefly  by 
twilight  and  moonlight;  and  in  the  day- 
time will  not  fly  when  attacked,  only  stand 
erect,  with  ludicrous  postures  and  gestures. 
Their  food  is  wholly  animal,  chiefly  mice 
and  small  birds.  The  latter  often  iorm  small 
bands  of  volunteers  from  all  quarters,  when 
an  owl  is  discovered,  and  wage  against  it  a 
most  harrassing  warfare. 

They  form  but  one  genus,  and  naturalists 
divide  them  into  subgenera,  by  their  tufts, 
the  size  of  their  ears,  the  extent  of  the  circle 
of  feathers  round  the  eye,  and  some  other 
differences. 

The  homed  owls  have  two  tufts  of  feathers, 
which  can  be  raised  and  depressed  at  plea- 
sure, the  couch  of  the  ear  extends  in  a  semi- 
circle from  the  beak  to  the  top  of  the  head, 
with  a  membraneous  opening  in  front,  and 
the  feet  and  nails  are  covered  with  feathers. 
The  common  Owl  is  of  this  species,  and  is 
fawn-colored,  with  long  brown  spots  on  the 
body,  confused  lines  on  the  back  and  wings, 
horns  half  the  length  of  the  head,  and  eight 
or  nine  bands  on  the  tail. 

An  Impertamt  Distlaetlon* 

An  essential  difference  between  the  Chris- 
tian system  and  every  false  religion  is  very 
plainly  and  forcibly  pointed  out  by  Bishop 
Whateley»  in  an  appendix  to  his  volume  of 
Six  Essays,  which  baa  often  been  overlooked, 
and  seldom  received  with  all  the  distinct* 
ness  which  it  deserves.  In  presenting  it  to 
our  readers,  we  shall  copy  the  Jangoage  of 


a  reviewer  of  the  Biahop'a  work,  in  the  laat 
number  of  the  NcHrth  British  Review. 

'*  The  peculiarity  alluded  to  is,  that  the 
Christian  Religion  alone  is  vtithout  a  priest. 
Among  the  Jews  a  distinct  order  of  men 
were  set  apart  for  a  peculiar  purpose,  and  the 
office  of  their  priests  was  to  perform  religious 
services  in  the  name,  and  on  the  behalf  of  tlie 
people.  Thev  offered  sacrifices,  and  perform- 
ed ceremonial  rites,  which  they  alooe  could 
duly  discharge,  sunding  in  the  place  of  medi- 
ators between  God  and  the  people.  Among 
the  pagans  the  priests  were  considered  inm- 
viduals  to  whom  certain  religious  services 
were  appropriated,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
state,  and  more  particularly  for  those  indi- 
viduals who  availed  themselves  of  their  aid. 
But  there  is  nothing  of  aU  this  in  the  Chris- 
tian dispensation.  There  is  one  Mediator  and 
High  Priest  for  all,  through  whom  all  have 
equal  access  to  God.  There  are  now  no  sa- 
crifices to  be  offered  up  to  the  Deity,  "  Christ 
having,  by  one  sacrifice,  perfected  forever 
them  that  are  sanctified."  There  are  no  pe- 
culiar ceremonies  to  be  performed  ezduaiTcly 
by  the  priest,  by  which  the  Almighty  may 
be  rendered  more  propitious ;  no  mysteries  of 
which  they  alone  have  the  knowledge.  They 
admmister  indeed  the  sacraments.  Sot  they 
owe  their  efficacy  not  to  any  virtue  iu  tfacsi» 
or  in  him  that  doth  administer  them  ;  and  aia 
only  beneficial  bv  the  blessing  of  God  and  the 
working  of  his  Spirit,  in  those  who  by  fiiith 
receive  them. 

"  The  ambiguities  of  lan^age,  and  the 
enroneous  practices  of  some  c«  the  CfaristiMi 
churches,  nave  led  to  miscoaceptions  on  this 
subject.  Certain  ministers  of  religion  were 
ordained  by  Christ  and  his  apostles,  and  have 
continued  down  to  the  present  day,  and  the 
name  of  «<  priest"  has  been  applied  to  these, 
as  to  the  ministers  of  every  other  religkUt 
but  their  office  is  essentially  different,  and  in 
the  New  Testament  their  names  also  are 
different:  Episcopos  and  Presbyteroe  (from 
which  the  irox^  priest  is  foimed,)  •*ovei8e^^ 
or  '*  eldef,"  and  "  Hiereus"  for  the  priest  of 
the  Jewish  or  Pagan  religion.  To  all  the 
idle  clamors  which  are  afloat  about  priest- 
craft, the  readiest  answer  is,  that  Cnristi- 
anity,  t.  e.  unperverted  Christianity,  has  no 
priestcraft,  for  this  simple  reason,  that  it  hM» 
m  that  sense  of  the  words  in  which  our'oppo» 
nenis  employ  it,  no  priest  on  earth.^^ 

The  following  passage  is  in  the  author's 
own  words.  *•  The  confoundine  together, 
then,  through  the  ambiguity  of  languagu^ 
two  things  thus  essentially  distinct,  may 
well  be  expected  to  mislead,  not  only  such 
as  are  ignorant  of  the  distinction,  but  all  who 
do  not  carefully  attend  to  it,  and  keep  it  stea- 
dily in  view" 


In  CanandaigtiOf  a  pleasant  and  puWis 
spirited  practice  prewus,  of  procuring  the 
portraits  of  all  the  distinguished  sons  of  that 
place,  without  distinction  of  sect  or  party, 
and  placing  them  in  the  court  house. — Sehd^ 


♦ 
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A  Oranimother*$  recoHeetions  of  the  R^vo* 
iuHon.    By  tin  Officer's  Widow. 

(CONTINUBD.) 

At  last,  a  rccraitioff  officer  made  hie  ap» 
peMaooe  in  RiJgefield,  and  almoet  all  tke 
boonete  bat  mine,  were  put  in  order  ior  the 
oecaeion."  I  ■appose,  said  Agnes,  *'  you 
^pere  fearful  of  exciting  ffrandfatber's  jea^ 
ousy."  "  No,  my  dear ;  1  was  not  afraid  of 
that,  but  had  no  wish  to  attract  the  attentioti 
of  atiy  other  man."  We  found  Lieutenant 
Delano  quite  an  acquisition  to  our  small 
circle;  though  not  in  the  same  regiment 
with  our  friends,  he  knew  them  all,  and  was 
acquainted  with  the  engagement  between 
Captain  Talbot  and  myself;  so  that  he  could 
visit  us  frequently,  without  any  danger  of 
misconstruction. 

One  afternoon,  durioff  the  summer  sue* 
ceediog  our  removal,  I  was  sitting  alone, 
reading,  my  mother  having  taken  the  chil- 
dren out  to  walk ;  when  a  young  man  be- 
longing to  the  village,  dressed  in  his  Sunday 
suit,  and  new  felt  hat,  walked  into  the  room. 
When  he  had  got  as  near  to  the  centre  as 
possible,  he  stopped; — took  off  his  hat;  bow- 
ed 80  low  that  It  touched  the  floor,  and  then, 
with  the  manner  of  a  scho(d-boy  on  ex. 
hibition  day, '  speaking  his  piece,'  he  said,-" 
**  yoQ  are  hereby  invit«l  to  attend  a  wedding 
to-morrow  afternoon,  at  one  o'clock,  at 
Ozias  Fippenny's,  and  Mister  Leftenant, 
David  Delano,  Esqnire,  is  appointed  to  be 
voor  sparkJ'^  Another  low  bow,  and  exit 
Zadock  Sention. 

At  half-past  twelve  the  next  day,  Leftenant 
Delano,  in  his  *  regiments,*  and  I,  in  some 
of  my  long  neglected  city  finery,  commenced 
«af  walk  to  Osias  Fippeny's.  We  found 
nearly  all  the  company  assembled ;  bat  as  the 
bride  had  not  yet  made  her  appearance,  in 
order  to  save  time,  the  young  people  had 
eommeoced  dancing.  They  bad  not  finiskad 
iheir  second  jig,  when  the  bridegroom  ea- 
lered,  (the  very  Zadock,  who  had  given  me 
the  invitation  the  day  before,)  leading  in  the 
bLusbing  bride.  Miss  Content  Fippeney. 
She  was  |Mretty,  and  modest  in  her  appear* 
ance»  and  was  dressed  in  white  dimitv 
liimmed  with  green  worsted  fringe.'*  *  Oh 
horrid  !"  said  Mary.  «<  Not  horrid  at  all," 
laplied  Mrs.  Z. — *'  Content  had  span  aiid 
wove  her  bridal  dress  herself;  and  tnerefore, 
iwtly,  set  a  higher  value  on  it,  than  iS  it  hapd 
been  bought  at  Ten  Broek's,  in  William 
street ;  and  his  store  then,  stood  as  high  as 
Stewart's,  or  Fonntatn's,  in  modern  times. 
The  ceremony  was  performed  immediately 
after  their  entrance.  As  soon  as  it  was  over, 
mince  pies  baked  in  Urge  earthen  milk  pans, 
eider  in  quantities  to  correspond,  and  dough- 
nuts in  large  traya,  were  brought  in.  When 
the  eating  and  drinking  were  over,  the 
dancing  was  resumed,  and  after  Lieutenant 
Delano  had  danced  a  thrte  rtel  with  the 
bride  and  myself,  I  took  my  departure,  at* 


tended  by  my  «  spark.'*  leavmg  them  in  the 
midst  of  "  Hoat  the  amiirrei/' 

But  these  peaceful  times  were  of  abort 
duration.  Lieutenant  Delano  had  returned  ' 
to  his  regiment  with  his  recniits,  and  we 
had  passed  a  dull  whiter ;  but  in  the  spring 
we  were  roused  once  more  by  the  news  that 
the  British  had  landed  at  Compo  Point,  be- 
tween Fairfield  and  Norwalk,  and  were  oa 
their  march  to  Danbury,  an  adjoining  town 
to  Ridgefield,  where  there  was  a  depot  of 
military  stores.  There  was  no  time  to  b0 
lost !  Dapple  was  accordingly  once  more  put 
in  requisition ;  though  our  arrangements 
were  not  exactly  the  same  as  before.  He 
and  a  horse  of  mv  brother's,  named  Lexing^ 
too,  who  was  at  home  ''  on  furlough,'*  were 
harnessed  into  a  Dutch  waggon,  which  had 
strayed  across  the  line,  from  the  State  of 
New  York ;  and  taking  as  many  valuables 
with  us  at  it  would  hold,  the  whole  family, 
including  Pete*  who  again  mounted  on  the  bed, 
set  forth.  We  rode  towards  the  south  for  a 
short  distance,  and  then  struck  into  the 
woods,  parsaing  the  winding  of  a  cart  path, 
which  led  in  a  south-westerly  directioB,  to- 
wards the  New  York  boundary  line. 

We  soon  left  the  village  hr  b^ind  us,  and 
the  path  became  mssy,  and  hardly  desoem* 
able.  Occasionally,  too,  all  the  domestics 
would  be  obliged  to  leave  the  waffgoo,  and 
remove  large  stones,  or  logs  from  the  tracks, 
to  prevent  our  overturning.  After  a  time, 
which  to  me  seemed  very  lon^,  we  reached  a 
cleared  spot  on  which  stood  the  Arm-honae, 
where  we  proposed  making  at  least  a  temper 
rary  stop.  The.  building  was  large  but  un- 
finnhed  ;  the  fiirmer  having  neglected  the 
advice  of  scripture,  *'  not  to  build  without 
counting  the  cost."  The  hearty  wekome  w« 
receif ed  from  him  and  his  ftimily,  made  as 
feel  f  ery  indifferent  to  oor  accommodationa ; 
and  it  was  a  matter  of  littie  moment,  thiit 
the  stair-oase  looked  extremely  like  a  ladder, 
and  that  half  the  window  sashes  were  filled 
op  with  shingles.  I  could  not  help  betnc 
amused  at  the  group  assembled  within,  which 
consisted  of  the  farmer,  his  wife,  and  three 
daughters ;  and  several  of  their  friends,  and 
acquaintances,  who  living  near  the  principal 
road,  had,  like  us,  sooght  refuge  in  this  i^ 
tired  spot. 

Tbey  were  anxiously  expecting  the  retum 
of  the  farmer's  son,  who  had  gone  off  on  the 
plough- horse,  to  reconnoitre  from  the  top  o{ 
a  hill  several  miles  distant;  and  they  hoped 
he  would  bring  some  tidinjp^s  of  the  enemy. 
From  the  conversation  of  his  sister,  we 
learned  that  he  had  married,  a  few  months 
before,  an  heiress  from  Wilton,  one  of  the 
neighboring  towns ;  where  she  had  now  gone 
on  a  visit  to  her  parents.  She  had,  however, 
left  her  bridal  finery  behind  her ;  about  which 
they  expressed  great  solicitude.  "  Now 
what  if  the  regulars  should  find  out  that  wa 
have  hid  Eunice's  yallow  silk  gown,  down 
in  Long  Hollow !  I'll  be  bound  they'd  be 
there  quick. enoi^h,"  said  Charity,  the  eld* 
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est  daof  bter.  *'  Yes,"  said  TemperaDce,  the 
second  m  age,  for  shortness  called  Tempy, 
"  and  you  put  her  dark  chintz  into  the  chum 

Charry?" 


rony,    the 
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with  the  pair  shiny*  did'nt  you 
«0h  dear  suz,  exclaimed  Soph 
younffest,  I  wish  my  pillow-case  of  chain 
and  filling  was'nt  there,  too ;  I  set  as  much 
by  my  yarn  as  Eunice  does  bjr  her  silk 
gowns.  '*  I  dare  say  you  do,"  said  Tempy ; 
and  began,  rather  archly,  to  hum  the  old 
tune,  '<  How  can  I  be  married  to-day,  that 
have  neither  blankets  nor  sheets  ?" 

At  this  moment  a  sound  of  lamentation 
was  heard  approaching  the  house,  which 
startled  us  all.  We  hastened  to  those  win- 
dows which  were  glazed,  and  were  much  re* 
liered  to  see  that  it  proceeded  from  a  party 
just  making  their  appearance  from  the  woods, 
consisting  of  an  elderly  man,  and  his  nine, 
tall  daughters.  They  were  exhausted  with 
fatigue  and  alarm;  having  walked  a  good 
many  miles,  loaded  with  bags  and  butter- 
boxes  filled  with  provisions,  to  escape  from 
the  British,  of  whose  advance  guard  they  bad 
caught  a  distant  fi;limpse,  as  they  fled  from 
their  habitation,  leaving  their  little  all  to  the 
mercy  of  the  invaders.  They  were  received 
in  the  same  kind  manner  with  ourselves ;  and 
soon  after,  the  farmer's  son  made  his  appear- 
ance. He  did  not  seem  to  have  unnecessarily 
exposed  himself  to  danger,  and  could  eive  no 
verv  definite  account  of  the  enemy ;  but  he 
had  been  near  enough  to  their  line  of  march, 
to  pick  up  a  cracked  fife,  which  had  been 
thrown  away  ;  and  we  were  constantly  an- 
noyed, during  the  remainder  of  our  stay,  by 
his  attempts  to  play  up  the  squeaking 
thing.  The  poor  old  man,  who  had  arrived 
just  before  him,  had  not  recovered  from  the 
efiects  of  his  alarms  and  was  too  much  agi- 
tated to  keen  quiet  a  moment ;  but  was  con- 
tinaally  walking  to  and  fro,  in  the  large  kitch- 
en, where  we  were  assembled.  The  floor 
was  of  loose  boards,  laid  upon  the  limbers ; 
and  they  would  rise,  and  fall,  and  creak,  and 
tremble/as  he  paced  backwards  and  forwards; 
and  when  anything  resembling  a  laugh,  or 
the  sound  of  the  crazing  fife  met  his  ear,  he 
would  ring  his  hands  and  exclaim,  *'  How 
can  you  make  «ucA  a  noise^  when  we  are  all 
on  the  borders  of  e-tar-ne-tve  !" 

After  two  or  three  days,  spent  in  this  uncom- 
fortable manner,  the  young  farmer  made  ano- 
ther exploring  expedition,  first  to  Long  Hol- 
low, where  he  ascertained  the  safety  of  the 
hidden  treasures  ;  and  then  a  more  distant 
one,  to  find  out  where  the  British  were.  He 
returned  with  the  joyful  news  that  the  Conti- 
nentals, or  Militia,  be  did  not  know  which, 
had  driven  off  the  Englishmen  ;  and  they 
were  in  full  retreat  ibr  the  coast.  They  had 
gone  so  far  from  us,  that  we  could  return  to 
Kid^efieid  in  safety,  which  we  did  the  fol- 
lowmg  day. 

But  we  went  with  fear  and  trepidation.— 
We  knew  not  what  might  have  befallen  our 

*  Pen  an— the  name  of  a  paitioidar  kind  of  slik. 


neurhbors,  and  aeqaaiatances,  dnriaif  «ar 
brief  absence.  When  we  left  the  wood*  and 
entered  the  open  road*  we  found  that  it  iras 
thickly  marked  with  the  foot-prints  of  men 
and  horses.  Traces  of  war  met  oor  view 
continually ;  the  wounded  comrade  left  to  en- 
counter such  treatment  as  the  comMssiiMi  of 
t]ie  inhabitants  miflht  afibrd ;  broken  oaggn^e  ; 
wagons  abandoned;  and  implements  of  de- 
struction thrown  away,  in  a  hasty  retreat.  ^ 

We  rode  on  m  silence,  and  en  tered  our  late  \ 
peaceful  home,  in  tears.  Every  room  in  the  i 
Louse  had  been  occupied,  by  either  the  dead  < 
or  the  wounded.  A  redoubt  had  been  thrown  J 
up  across  the  road,  on  the  top  of  a  hill  near  ( 
our  house ;  and  there  the  hardest  fighting  J 
took  place.  General  Arnold,  then  considereS 
a  patriot,  soon  after  an  unmasked  traitor, 
had  a  horse  shot  under  him  within  sight  of 
the  windows ;  and  very  near  us  were  thirty 
new  made  graves,  where  slept  in  silence  the 
victims  of  this  dreadful  war. 

Our  first  care  was  to  set  the  domestic  at 
work  to  remove  the  stains  of  blood,  which 
shocked  us  in  every  apartment ;  and  then* 
we  hurried  to  fulfill  the  duties  of  humanity  to 
the  wounded  survivors  of  both  armies.  My 
dear  mother  would  often  speak  of  it  tome,  as 
the  greatest  comfort  she  had>  in  the  exasper- 
ated state  of  feeling  then  existing  between 
whigs  and  tories,  that,  from  having  her 
dearest  relatives  in  the  American  army,  she 
could  indulge  her  kind  feelings  towards  the 
unfortunate  of  both  parties,  without  subject- 
ing her  family  to  suspicion.  You,  my  dear 
children,  who  have  always  lived  in  peace, 
cannot  imagine  our  feelings:  God  grant  that 
a  state  of  war  may  never  make  you  realise 
what  they  were. 

A  few  days  after  our  return,  and  just  as 
our  habits  and  thoughts  were  resuming  their 
former  channel,  we  were  again  agitated  by 
the  appearance,  in  our  village,  of  a  female 
stranger.  She  was  evidently  deranged, 
though  slightly  so ;  but  the  ule  she  told  in 
hurried  accents  and  in  a  startled  manner,  ter- 
rified us  extremely.  She  spoke  of  her  home 
on  Long  Issland;  its  happy  inmates  and 
sweet  seclusion— of  its  conflagration  by  the 
British  troops — of  her  heroic  brother's  death, 
by  the  sword  of  the  Hessians,  and  of  her  own 
fate,  which  made  any  death  but  suicide  en- 
viable. 'She  had  fled  from  the  field  of  da- 
struction  and  woe,  bringing  with  her  her  fii- 
ther's  BtA/a  ;  which  she  would  not  allow  any 
one  to  take  from  her,  even  for  a  moment. 
We  tried  to  soothe  her,  and-  succeeded  in  a 
degree;  but  could  not  induce  her  to  remain 
in  the  village.  After  many  wanderings  she 
took  up  her  abode  in  a  cave  some  miles  dis- 
tant, and,  I  have  heard,  lived  there  a  great 
many  years,  with  no  companion  but  her 
Bible.  How  powerful  is  "  the  word  of  God/' 
my  dear  giris,  when  it  can  afford  oonsdatioii, 
and  speak  peace,  not  only  to  the  broken 
heart,  but  to  the  distracted  mind ! 


Thne  wm  one  etrenmstanee  of  a  rttbec 
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less  meltncholjf  nature  than  those  I  have 
meDtioned,  which  was  told  us  on  our  relum. 
An  old  gentleman  in  the  neighborhood,  own- 
ed  pictures  of  King  Oeorge  and  Qneen  Char- 
lotte, made  of  wax  in  a  kind  of  relievo.  As 
he  was  a  stannch  Whig  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war,  he  turned  their  faces  to  the 
wali.  He  had  been  however,  for  a  long  time, 
bed-ridden  and  speechless;  bnt,  when  the 
alarm  was  given  that  the  British  were  ap- 
proachmg  the  town,  and  his  family  were  m 
gteat  consternation,  he  made  signs  for  them 
to  turn  the  faces  of  the  pictures  out  again. 

**  But  I  must  stop,"  said  the  old  lady,  for 
it  is  growing  late.  "  O  grandmother  r  ex- 
claimed Mary, ''  you  areskippinc^  all  the  love 
of  the  story,  and  I  wish  to  know  how  Captain 
Talbot  sped  in  his  wooins^.^*  <*  He  accompa- 
nied Henry  to  our  retired  home,  continued 
Mrs.  Talbot,  whenever  they  could  leave  the 
legiment ;  and  it  was  understood  we  were  to 
be  married  as  soon  as  the  wsr  was  over. 
Peace  was  at  length  restored;  and  our 
friends  hastened  to  Ridgefield,  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, to  add  to  our  happiness  by  their  pre- 
sence. We  made  a  dinner  party  for  them ; 
and,  though  sadly  puzzled  to  do  it  in  style, 
yet  we  were  too  joyful  to  mind  trifles.  It 
must  have  been  a  real  calamity,  that  could 
have  clouded  our  countenances  at  such  a 
time.  Our  frequent  and  hurried  removals 
had  caused  some  incongruities  in  our  dinner 
apparatus:  thus  we  had  preserved  our  silver- 
handled  knives  and  forks,  while  our  salt  cel- 
lars were  the  dried  shells  of  the  summer 
squash.  We  dined  in  the  garden,  in  a  long 
summer  house,  covered  by  grape  and  vine ; 
and,  for  want  of  a  dove  and  an  olive  leaf,  as 
an  emblem  of  peace,  I  was  obliged  to  stuiTa 
I  blue  iay,  and  put  a  sprig  of  winter  ^reen  in 
t  his  billy  to  place  at  the  upper  end  of  the  ar- 
bor. ''  Rather  a  queer  substitute  !'^  whispered 
;    Agnes  to  Mary. 

Soon  after,  we  left  Connecticut ;  my  father 
having  determined  to  take  up  his  residence 
in  NeW  York.  I  had  therefore  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  the  British  troops  evacuate  the 
dij.  1  went,  with  quite  a  party  of  friends, 
civil,  as  well  as  military,  to  witness  their 
departure,  from  the  windows  of  the  house 
which  had  beeJi  General  Howe's  head  quar- 
ters, now  No.  1,  Broadway.  Every  one  pre- 
sent appeared  to  enjoy  the  scene  highly,  ex- 
cept a  young  lady,  who  had  not  left  the  city 
during  Its  occupation  by  the  enemy,  and  had 
been  a  great  belle  among  the  officers.  As 
they  marched  past  us  to  embark,  she  seemed 
to  be  taking  leave  of  beai^x,  for  the  studied 
neglect  of  the  American  ones  present  shewed, 
that  even  a  pretty  face  must,  under  such 
circumstances,  be  animated  by  patriotism  to 
make  it  attractive. 

*■<  iiiit  I  am  getting  sleepy,  and 'will  there- 
ioie  just  say,  that  I  was  married  about  a  week 
after;  that  all  the  Army  officers  in  Now 
York  were  present  at  the  weddingt  mclo- 
ding  Colonel  Murray  ;  who,  to  show  his  e^ 
teem  for  my  military  relatives,  gave  away 
the  bride ;  adding  to  his  other    congra:u]a- 
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tions,  when  the  ceremony  was  over,  that 
there  would  no  longer  be  any  necessity  for 
even  females  running  autay  from  the  British,** 

Extracfs  from  late  liOndoa  works. 

An  autograph  of  Shakspeare  has  recently 
been  discovered  on  the  vellum  cover  of  a  lit- 
tle Italian  book  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
has  been  the  subject  of  dispute  at  Marlborough 
Street  police-ofnce,  this  week.  The  work  is 
entitled  '*  I  Quattro  Libri  della  Filosofia  Na- 
turale,''  by  Giovan  Saravia,  published  in 
1565.  Mr.  Howard,  a  booksdler,  recently 
purchased  the  volume,  with  several  others,  of 
a  dealer  in  books  living  at  Hoxton,  for  a  few 
shillingrs;  having  detected  the  signature^ 
which  IS  very  faint,  on  the  cover.  The  disco 
very  having  been  made,  the  book  is  now 
valued  at  100/.  or  more.  Mr.  Howard  placed 
it  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Fletcher,  the  auction- 
eer, for  sale ;  whereupon  a  Mr.  Taylor  claim- 
ed it  as  his  property,  declaring  that  it  had 
been  stolen  irom  his  library.  He  was  not 
aware  of  the  existence  of  the  autograph  on 
the  cover  of  the  volume,  which  he  bought  for 
sixpence  fifty  years  agp.  Mr.  Alexander,  the 
Hoxton  bookseller,  who  sold  it  to  Mr.  How- 
ard, said  he  bought  it  with  others  at  an  auc- 
tion. Mr.  Howard-  refused  to  yield  up  his 
prisEe ;  and  as  the  matter  had  not  been  brought 
before  the  magistrate  by  way  of  summons, 
no  decision  was  pronotmced.  At  the  sugges- 
tion, however,  of  Mr.  Fletcher,  the  disputants, 
to  avoid  a  lawsuit,  agreed  to  divide  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  of  the  book. — Spec. 

Canadian  Winter  Garments. — "The  so- 
journer in  Canada  should  he  well  armed 
against  the  cold  by  way  of  clothing.  All  the 
great-coats,  box-coats,  pilot-coats,  taglionis, 
and  wrappers  of  every  Kind  that  man  ever 
wore,  will  avail  not  miless  there  be  an  under- 
casing  of  chamois  leather.  An  invisible 
waistcoat  with  continuations  to  match  of  this 
impervious  material  are  worth  all  the  wool- 
len materials  that  ever  came  from  Manches- 
ter. A  leathern  casing  worn  over  the  under 
drapery  will  bid  defiance  to  the  keenest  blast 
that  ever  chilled  the  North  American  travel- 
ler; and  the  usual  winter  garments  of  our 
own  climate  will  suffice  with  the  hidden  pr^ 
caution  I  have  made  mention  of. 

"  The  Canadians  of  high  and  low  degree 
invariably  adopt  a  fur  or  seal-skin  cap  for 
winter  wear ;  but  a  stout  beaver  hat  of  an  ex- 
tra size,  to  admit  of  a  strong  lining  through- 
out of  the  aforesaid  chamois  leather,  will  be 
found  a  more  comfortable  covering  for  the 
bead-piece. 

<'  To  proceed  to  extremities—^  word  aboat 
the  feet :  the  Indian  moccasin  is  the  lightest, 
warmest,  and  best  protection;  a  large  boot 
made  of  cloth  with  a  sole  of  felt  is  a  favorite 
adoption  with  some ;  but  a  moccasin  over  an 
easy  boot  is  best  of  all."— JIfr.  Telfres^s 
Sportsman  in  Canada. 

David  Hoherts'*  beautiful  sketches  of  the 
Temples,  Pymmids,  and  sculptures  of  Egypt 
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and  of  Cairo,  are  now  again  exhibited  at  Mr* 
Hogarth's  Gallery  inth'eHaymarket ;  prepa* 
ratory  to  the  publication  of  the  Egyptian  por- 
tion of  Mr.  Roberts'  great  work. 

It  may  suffice  to  say,  that  they  coiDi>rise 
Tiews  of  the  temples  of  fwarnak»  Luxort  Philoey 
Deudera,  Edfou,  Ibsamboul,  and  the  Memno- 
nium  ;  the  Pyramids,  the  Sphinx,  the  Mem- 
non  statues ;  and  the  mosques  and  bazaars  of 
Cairo,  taken  from  rarious  points.  The  mi- 
nute accuracy  and  delicate  neatness  of  the 
outlines  are  admirable ;  but  the  great  merit 
of  these  drawings  consists  in  the  perfect  idea 
they  convey  of  Hie  vast  magnituae  and  sub- 
lime prandeur  of  the  stupendous  relics  of 
Egyptian  art.  In  this  respect  they  are  unique : 
Ittr.  Roberts  has  done  what  no  other  artist 
fans  accomplished,  though  they  may  have 
tried. — English  Paper. 

London  Peace  Society. — Mr.  Rigaod  had 
labored  in  Holland,  France,  Bel^umt  8witz« 
•rland,  and  some  of  the  bordermg  towns  of 
Grermany,  and  said  several  new  auxiliary  as- 
sociations had  been  formed  in  different  parts 
of  the  country.  Copies  of  the  society's  works 
were  presented  to  tne  Emperor  of  Russia  and 
the  king  of  Saxony,  when  visiting  in  this 
country,  and  also  to  the  king  of  the  French 
(accompanied  by  a  memorial)  on  the  occur* 
rence  of  the  wars  in  Morocco,  Uaytl,  and 
Tahiti.  The  diet  in  Switserland  had  been 
likewise  memorialized,  and  a  correspondence 
opened  with  the  American  Peace  Society  re- 
garding President  Pdk's  speech  in  reference 
to  the  Oregon  territory. 


German  Manners* 

From  a  Hot-water  Cure  sought  out  in  Ger' 
mantff  in  the  summer  of  1844.  The  Journal 
of  a  Patient.    LondoB,  1845. 

A  German  Table  d*Hote,—"  The  carving 
department  was  admirably  and  promptly  per- 
formed by  the  landlord,  who  rose  from  table 
when  the  joints  or  fowls  came  in.  A  thick 
wooden  tray,  a  yard  long,  by  half  a  yard 
broad,  is  placed' upon  the  side-table;  and 
upon  this  the  joints,  chickens,  ducks,  &c., 
are  taken  from  the  dishes  by  shanks,  legs,  or 
other  convenient  handles.  Here  they  were 
sliced,  chopped  up  most  dexterously,  shovel- 
led into  dishes,  and  sent  round  with  surpri- 
sing despatch,  while  all  the  time  another 
current  of  dishes  was  passing  from  hand  to 
hand  amongst  the  guests  themselves.  Al- 
though the  taking  of  meat  from  the  dishes 
and  putting  it  upon  a  board  to  be  cut  up,  ap- 
pears at  first  unseemingly,  it  is,  in  pomt  of 
faet,  cleanly  enough,  for  the  tray  is  beauri- 
fuliy- white,  and  freottently  Changed.  But  the 
landlord's  dexterity  is  a  thing  to  see.  Angelo 
himself  could  not  slice  an  imaginary  antago- 
nist to  pieces  <^uicker  than  he  does  a  fowl. 
•  Left  cheek — ^ny ht  cheek — wrist — ^leg;— chop, 
chop— and  the  fowl  is  in  six  parts,  with  both 
feet  amputated.  It  is  done  at  the  rate  of  a 
chicken  in  five  seconds,  or  twelve  a  minute. 


Servants  tii  Oermany, — '*  The  cooitesf  lo» 
wards  peoi>le  of  different  ranks  in  this  couii« 
try  is  pleasing  to  see ;  servants  are  not  bullied 
or  spoken  harshly  to  as  with  us ;  but  the  ho- 
tel waiters  are  of  a  higher  caste,  and  sxm 
put  in  that  situation  as  a  kind  of  apprentice^ 
to  learn  the  science  of  inn-keepmg;  tkcj 
have  their  quiet  Jokes  with  the  cpmpuiy,  mm 
they  hand  the  dishes,  and  press  upon  yoar 
notice  what  they  have  observed  you  lik« : 
'  Mais  c^esl  bon  ca  Monsieur^  gouteZ'sn,  c^eet 
ee  que  vous  aimez. 

The  Douche  Baths,—"  The  douche  baths 
are  excellent  and  well  arranged  here,  at  the 
emperor's  bath  house.  The  water  is  pinspcd 
up  to  a  reservoir  verv  much  higher  toan  the 
baths,  and  is  ffuided  down  upon  you  with 
very  considerable  force,  in  a  stream  as  laige 
as  your  arm.  Leaning  down  upon  the  steps 
upon  your  hands  as  low  as  possible,  jom  re- 
ceive the  hot  stream,  like  a  shower  of  lead 
upon  your  neck  and  shouldeisv  from 


it  is  slowly  guided  down  each  arm  and  M^ 
and  even  upon  the  soles  of  the  feet,  wlme 
the  man  vigorously  rubs  where  the  spout  is 
playing.  When  one  side  is  done,  you  are 
turned,  and  the  same  process  gone  through 
on  the  other.  I  cannot  say  that  it  is  a^ee- 
able,  but  the  sensation  aAerwards  is  his^lf 
so ;  and  good  spirits  invariably  follow.  The 
douches  in  the  other  bath-houses  are  very 
feeble  in  comj^rison  with  this  ;  but  ev«n 
this  one  sinks  into  insignificance  when  com- 
pared with  ice  douches  at  some  of  the  cold 
water  establishments  in  this  country.  TUere 
the  cold  mountain  stream  comes  upon  you 
from  a  height  of  thirty-five  feet  in  a  stream 
the  size  of  a  cable." 

However  uncomplimentary,  there  is  strict 
truth  in  his  description  of 

Dress  in  Germany, — "  No  people  are  so 
unaristocratic  in  their  appearance.  The  air 
distingue  is  not  to  be  found  here.  Thevonng 
are  overdressed;  the  old  slovens.  The  re- 
verse of  Brummei's  maxim  is  their  aim,  and 
the  more  people  turn  to  look  alter  them,  the 
better  dresseo  would  they  fancy  themselves. 
Their  dress  is  without  *  keeping*  or  consia- 
tency^ong  hair,  exaggerated  whiskers,  fero- 
cious moustaches,  heaps  of  bad  trinkets,  and 
a  new  stock  with  a  dirty  shirt ;  a  bad  hat 
with  a  new  coat ;  ill-cleaned  boots  with  well- 
made  trousers,  and  either  no  gloves  at  all  or 


the  brightest  primrose.  No  people  more  .^- 
vilely  follow  the  fashion  without  regard  to 
its  suiting  them.  Because,  just  now,  hi^h- 
crowned,  sugar-loaf  hats  with  broad  brims 
are  the  mode,  everybody  has  them ;  and  a 
more  unbecoming  head-dress,  especially  com- 
bined with  a  peaked  beard  and  hair  over  the 
ears,  it  would  be  difficult  to  invent.  I  fear, 
too,  that  they  sadly  neglect  Brummers  fun- 
damental law — ^**  Fine  linen,  plenty  of  it,  and 
country  washing.' " 

From  Aix  he  wandered  to  Wiesbaden, 
where  the  springs  are  still  more  various  in 
taste  and  quality.  To  this  we  may  hereafter 
refer. 


^ 
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JUTBMIll  BBPARTMBNT. 


METAliS»  No.  9-IiEAD. 

Lead  has  the  principal  metallic  piopei- 
ties  in  great  perfection,  except  hardness.  It 
is  80  mailable  that  children  ollen  pound  it 
out  into  plummets  to  rule  with :  when  fresh 
cut  or  scratched  it  shines  as  bright  as  silver : 
it  IB  80  heavy  that  it  is  used  for  weights  ana 
scales,  and  for  sinkers  to  fish-lines  and  nets; 
and  it  melts  very  easily,  that  is  at  a  low 
temperature,  or  without  a  very  hot  fire. — 
We  can  see  why  the  boys  like  this  metal 
80  much :  they  can  do  with  it  what  they 
please.  I  mean  that  they  can  cut  and  bend 
and  break  and  melt  it  very  easily.  Iron  is 
very  different,  and  so  are  zinc  and  copper, 
otherwise  we  should  find  pieces  of  them  in 
almost  every  boy's  pocket 

j^tad  Ores, — There  are  several  different 
kinds ;  bat  the  most  common  has  the  same 
color  and  lustre  as  pure  lead,  and  is  almost 
as  heavy ;  but  it  breaks  easily  into  fine  grains. 
In  short  it  has  not  the  valuable  metallic  pro- 
perties of  tenacity,  malleability  and  ductility ; 
and  cannot  be  used  until  it  has  be^  reduced 
or  purified.  This  ore  is  called  Galena,  or, 
in  chemical  language,  Sulphuret  of  lead, 
beeanse  it  is  made  of  sulpur  and  lead.  Scienti- 
fic terms  are  descriptive  of  the^nature  of  their 
objects. 

Lead  becomes  dull  very  soon  in  the  air. 
The  oxygen  combines  with  it,  and  destroys 
the  lustre,  as  well  as  the  other  metallic  pro- 
peftiee  of  the  sur&ce.  ^While  hot  it  oxidizes 
or  rusts  very  fast.  The  boys  know  this  who 
have  melted  lead.  The  dross  forms  fast 
over  the  fire.  Into  water  it  may  be  poured 
hot  without  being  made  dull.  It  then  forms 
very  curious  figures.  Children  however 
should  know  the  dano^er  of  the  hot  lead  be- 
ing dirown  back  into  meir  fecesby  the  steam, 
if  it  falls  on  a  little  water. 

Shot  are  made  by  pouring  hot  lead 
throagh  iron  sieves  fiom  the  top  of  a  high 
building.  When  cooled  they  are  poured 
down  a  slanting  board,  when  the  uneven 
ODflt  and  those  that  have  got  stuck  together. 
roll  akmg  in  a  crooked  direction^  and  fall 
oflf  from  the  sides.  The  round  ones  roll 
strait  to  the  bottom — like  good  children  and 
cood  men  too,  who  go  right,  and  mind 
Uxofle  .who  have  a  right  to  direct  them,  and 
come  out  right  at  the  end. 

A  Boiler  Burst.'^The  boiler  in  the  steam 
paper  mill  in  26th  street,  North  River,  ei^ 
ploded  one  morning,  and  the  chief  and  asds* 
tant  engineers  were  slightly  wounded,  and 
one  man  was  missing. 


MISCE11ANE0U8. 


BoUmg  Potatoes, — Not  one  housekeeper 
out  often  knows  how  to  boil  poUitoes  pro- 
perly. Here  is  an  Irish  method,  the  very 
best  we  know.  Clean  wash  the  potatoes 
and  leave  the  skin  on  them,  bring  the  water 
to  a  boil  and  throw  them  in.     As  soon  as 

boiled  soft  enough  for  a  fork  to  be  easily 
thrust  through  them,  dash  some  cold  water 
into  the  pot,  let  the  potatoes  remain  two  or 
three  minutes,  and  tiien  pour  ofi'the  water. 
This  done,  half  remove  tne  pot  lid,  and  let 
the  potatoes  remain  over  a  slow  fire  till  the  ( 
steam  is  evaporated,  then  peel  and  set  them  ^ 
on  the  table  in  an  open  dish.  Potatoes  of  ( 
good  kind  thus  cooked  will  always  be  sweet, 
dry  and  mealy.  A  covered  dish  is  bad  for 
potatoes,  as  it  keeps  the  steam  in  and  makes 
them  soA  and  wnXery, ^-Selected. 


Dwellings  for  Work-people, — In  conse- 
quence of  the  large  number  of  laborers  re- 
quired at  Birkenhi^d,  Liverpool,  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  provide  them  dwellings, 
and  for  this  purpose  the  Birkenhead  Dock 
Company  are  now  engaged  in  a  practical 
experiment  likely  to  prove  highly  interest- 
ing to  the  working  classes.  The  company 
have  deemed  it  better  economy  to  build  large 
houses  rather  than  cottages,  and  adopted  a 

Slan  prepared  by  Mr.  C.  £.  Lang,  of  Lon- 
on.     Tne  buildings  now  in  progress,  are 
divided  into  rows,  each  resembling  what  in 
Scotland  is  called  a  <'  land, "  a  pile  four 
stories  high,  ^d  comprising  several  distinct 
houses,  each  having  a  common  staircase 
communicating  with  the  several ''  fiats"  or 
stories,  each  flat  divided  into  two  separate 
dwelling  places.      Each  dwelling  nouse 
contains  a  capacious    and  well  managed 
<'  living  room,"  two  bed-rooms,  and  a  yard. 
The  former  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  the 
yard  is  a  sort  of  scullery,  comprismg  the 
sink,  coal-hole,  dust-hole,  &c.    The  build- 
ings are  also  accommodated  at  the  top  with 
a  cistern  containing  a  preparation  for  keep- 
ing it  fiill,  to  the  extent  of  1000  gallons  of 
water,  to  which  a  stream  can  be  added  at 
pleasure,  carrying  away  the   refuse   into 
the  sewer,  into  which  the  shafl  runs  below. 
Pipes  from  each  yard  are  connected  with 
the  cistern,  by  which  the  various  dwellings 
are  supplied  with  waiter.     The  accommo- 
dation and  comfort  afiorded  by  such  dwel- 
lings cannot  fail  to  prove  benencial  to  those 
for  whose  use  these  buildings  are  intended. 
[London  Times, 
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For  the  Amer.  Pmrng  USagazine. 
Lines  written  on  hearing  a  pastor  of  ano- 
ther denomination  pray  in  a  Sabbath  School : 
"  Give  us  crowns  and  sceptres  and  kingdoms*** 

What  sceptres  do  we  need  ? 
What  kingdoms  do  we  owti  ? 
At  our  command  shall  armies  bleed* 
Or  dungeoned  captives  groan  ? 

Such  realms  as  here  we  love, 
Such  sceptres  as  we  sway 
O'er  many  a  sweet  and  gentle  doive, 
That  owns  our  rules  to-day. 

Where  child  of  friend  or  foe. 
Or  outcast's  welcomed  in  ; 
Where  richest  truth  we  free  bestow, 
And  war  with  nought  but  sin. 

The  flames  we  kindle  bum 
With  fire  from  Heav'n  abore— 
The  only  edicts  we  promulge 
The  laws  of  truth  and  love. 

Oh  give  us  from  such  thrones. 
Such  subjects  to  survey  ; 
And  may  we  wear  at  last  the  erowits 
We  offer  them  to-day  ! 


NBVKR  GIVE   UP. 


Never  give  up '  it  is  wiser  and  better 

Always  to  hope  than  once  to  despair  ; 
Fling  off  the  load  of  Doubt's  cankering  fetter, 

And   break  the  dark  spell  of  tyraimical 
care  : 
Never  jfive  up !  or  the  burden  may  sink  you — 

Providence  kindly  has  mingled  the  cup, 
And,  in  all  trials  or  troubles,  bethink  you, 

The  watchword  of  life  must^be,  Never 
give  up ! 

Never  give  up  !  there  are  chances  and  chan- 
ges, 

Helping  the  hopeful  a  hundred  to  on«. 
And  through   the  chaos  High  Wisdom  ar>' 

ranges 

Ever  success — if  youll  only  hope  on ; 
Never  give  up !  for  the  wisest  is  boldest, 

Knowing  that  Providence  mingles  the  cup, 
And  of  all  maxims  the  best,  as  the  oldest. 

Is  the  true  watchword  of,  Never  give  up ! 

Never  give  up !  though  the  grape  shot  may 
rattle. 

Or  the  full  thunder  cloud  over  you  burst. 
Stand  like  a  rock,  and  the  storm  or  the  battle 

Little  shall  harm  you,  though  doing  their 
worst : 
Never  yive  up!  if  adversity  presses, 

Providence  wisely  has  mingled  the  cup. 
And  the  best  counsel,  in  all  your  distresses. 

Is  the  stout  watchword  of,  Never  gfve  up  ! 
— Selected* 
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Xaiia  SzlnMt. 

ssLBcnD  Fom  TBS  AXsaicAH  pmar  XAttAnim. 
l^Dmth  of  BiUw  UaUtm, 

C.  PLINIVS  CANINIO  SVO   S. 

Mode  nuntiatus  est  Siliiis  Itallcus  in  Ne«» 
politano  suo  inedia  vitam  finisse.  Causaa 
mortis,  valetudo.  Erat  illi  natus  insanabilis 
cUvus,  cuius  taedio  ad  mortem  irrevocabili 
constantia  decucurrit:  usque  ad  supremam 
diem  beatus  et  felix,  nisi  quod  minorem  e  li- 
berus  duobus  amisit,  sed  maiorem  meliorem- 
que  florentem,atquc  etiam  consularem  reli^iL 
Laeserat  iamam  suam  sob  Nerone ;  credabih 
tur  sponte  accusasse ;  sed  in  VitelUi  amidtia 
sapienter  se  et  oomiter  gesserai :  ex  proeonmi- 
laiu  Asiae  gloriam  reportaverat :  macnlem 
Teteris  industriae  laudabili  otio  abluerat.— 
Fuit  inter  principea  dvitatis  sbe  potentim, 
sine  invidia.  Salutabatur,  colebatur,  mul* 
turoque  in  lectulo  iacens,  cubiculo  semper 
non  ex  fortuna  frequenti.  Doctissimis  sermo- 
nibus  dies  transigebat,  quum  a  scribendo  ▼«• 
caret,  scribebat  carmina  maiore  cora  quam 
ingenio,  nonnun^uam  indicia  hominum  reci- 
tationibus  expenebatur. 

Fire.— About  eleven  o'clock  at  night, 
the  basement  of  the  Alms  House  was  dis- 
covered to  be  on  fire.  The  flames  were  ex- 
tinguished by  the  exertions  of  the  firemen.  ^ 
Nothing  is  known  of  the  manner  in  which  } 
the  fire  Originated.  ^ 

• —  L  ~ ~ ~" 
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9^  Editors  receiving  tldi  paper  in  eaohsQge,  »•• 
invited  to  reinsert  the  following  adverllsemenC : 

THE  AMERICAN  FENNT  HAOAZINE 

AND    FAMILY    NfiWSFAFER, 

ESdlted  by  Theodore  Dwlgbt,  Jr* 

Is  publiabed  weekly,  at  the  ofllce  of  the  New  Yoik 
Bxpreaa,  No.  112  Braodway,  at  3  ceots  a  Dtimber,  (M 
paifes  \m^  octavo,)  or,  to  subscribers  receiving  it  by 
mail,  andpayins  in  advance,  $1  a  yvar.  The  postaM 
is  now  Frw  for  this  citjr,  Brooklyn,  Hariev,  Newark, 
and  all  other  places  within  30  miles ;  only  one  omt  a 
copy  for  other  parts  of  the  State,  and  other  plarea 
within  100  miles ;  and  1 1*2  oents  for  other  parts  of  Iha 
Union.  Persons  Ibrwardinsrthe  money  Iqr  five  copies, 
will  receive  a  sixth  gratis.  Editors  known  to  have  yah* 
lisbed  this  adirertisementt  with  an  editorial  notice  of 
the  work,  will  be  supplied  with  it  Uxt  one  year.  By 
the'qnantity,  S3  a  hundred.  The  work  Witt  fotm  a  vol- 
ume of  833  pagjss  annoally.  • 

{^  Postmasters  are  aotborixed  to  remit  money  with* 
out  charge. 

Bat,  if  more  convenient,  simpty  eeolose  a  One  Del- 
lar  Bils  withoot  payment  of  postage,  and  the  work  will 
be  sent  for  the  yesr. 

iljr^o  partioniarly  request  the  public  to  remember 
that  MO  poraon  is  authorined  to  receive  money  in  ad- 
vance for  this  paper,  except  the  Editor  or  Publishem 
and  an  Agent  in  Ohio  and  the  five  south-western  oooei* 
ties  of  Pennsyhrania,  who  wtl  show  an  attested  oer> 
tiiioale,  signed  by  theEditor. 
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SPANISH    BEGGAR   BOYS. 

(FVvB  a  jiitturt  ig  KuriUn.) 

EreTy  amateur  o[  paintings,  we  presume,     \     is  lemarkably  naiural,  and  his  snbjecis  a 


re«la  a  pMoliar  iDier<!Bt  in  ihe  prodi 

[he  favorite SptDish  enisl  Muiillo.  Hiaetyh 


taken  fiom  nature  itself.  But  tlieru  is  siill  ai 
iber  gtound   on  which  they  riain 
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tioa :  a  ground  perhaps  peculiar  to  Ameri- 
cans. His  figures,  in  the  pictures  which  we 
commonly  see»  are  those  of  the  poorest  class 
of  his  countrymen,  and  bear  about  them  the 
peculiar  marks  of  the  social  condition  in' 
which  they  exist,  which  is  something  entirely 
distmct  from  every  thing  around  us,  a  state 
wholly  foreign  to  our  customs  and  habits, 
to  which  our  education  and  principles,  our 
examples,  instructions  and  expectations  are 
all  opposed,  and  which  are  wholly  irrecon- 
cilable with  our  ideas  and  feelings.  When 
we  look  upon  persons  degraded  to  the  low- 
est Spanish  level  of  society,  we  feel  that  it  is 
a  depth  to  which  nothing  in  American  re- 
ligious, civil  or  social  life  can  possibly  de- 
scend, and  which  could  not  exist  under  its 
influence.  We  feel  too,  that  where  it  exists, 
there  can  be  no  place  for  institutions  like 
ours:  for  civil  and  religious  freedom  could 
not  be  appreciated  by  a  people  who  would 
endure  such  intellectual  and  moral  debase- 
ment. 

The  sight  of  one  of  MurQlo's  pictures, 
therefore,  naturally  makes  on  our  minds  im- 
pressions like  those  which  are  uppermost, 
when  we  travel  in  Spain,  Portugal,  Austria,  or 
Italy.  We  start  back  from  a  state  of  society 
destitute  of  all  that  makes  life  dear  to  us, 
and,  with  unmingled  horror  at  the  system, 
and  compassion  for  its  victims,  turn  to  con- 
template our  position,  and  ask  whether 
it  is  well  guarded. 

The  legitimate  efiects  of  travelling  are,  to 
fortify  us  in  genuine  American  principles, 
and  to  qualify  us  better  to  do  our  part  in  sus- 
taining and  perpetuating  them.  Murillo  has 
so  employed  his  pencil,  that  we  may  lay  be- 
fore our  eyes,  or  hang  up  in  our  houses,  por- 
traits of  that  national,  intellectual  and  moral 
turpitude,  to  which  we  or  our  children  may 
be  reduced,  by  party-spirit,  or  irreligion  or 
the  neglect  of  education.  Let  self-called 
philosophers  talk  as  they  please  about  the 
tendencies  of  the  age,  the  march  of  mind,  the 
irresistable  advance  of  civilization;  we  shall 
do  more  than  they  to  secure  all  these, 
if  we  duly  impress  our  children  with  the  truth, 
that  luxury,  pride,  idleness,  ignorance, 
superstition  and  vice  are  the  broad  stair- 
case that  leads  to  degradation  and  ruin :  that 

"  AigbtBomneas  exalteth  a  nation, 
Bat  sin  IB  a  reproach  to  any  people  ;*' 

that  the  Bible,  (of  which  the  wretches  above 

depicted,  know  not  the  name,)  is  the  rock 

of  personal  and  national  happiness,  and  that 


each  one  of  us,  little  and  great,  is  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  whole  edifice. 

Bartholomew  Murillo  was  bom  at  Seville 
in  1608,  and  was  instructed  in  the  principles 
of  his  art  by  his  uncle,  Juan  de  Castillo. 
He  found  a  generous  patron  in  Velasquez, 
who  brought  him  into  notice  in  Madrid.  A^ 
ter  devoting  himself  assiduously,  and  with 
great  success,  to  his  profession,  through  the 
darkest  period  in  Spanish  history,  (one  of  the 
darkest  on  record,)  he  died  in  1680,  at  the  age 
of  72,  in  consequence  of  falling  from  a  scaA 
fold  while  engaged  in  painting  a  picture  of 
St.  Catherine. 


<«  Iht  Sahbath  BeUs.''— The  following  ia 

from  Douglass  Jerrold's  Magazine  : — 

**  There*s  something  beautiful  in  the  churdi 
bells,  don't  you  think  so,  Jem  ?"  asked  Cap> 
stick  in  a  subdued  tone.  "  Beautiful  and 
hopeful !  they  talk  to  high  and  low,  rich  and 
poor,  in  the  same  voice ; — there's  a  sound  in 
em  that  should  scare  pride,  and  envy,  and 
meanness  of  all  sorts  from  the  heart  of  man, 
that  should  make  him  look  upon  the  world 
with  kind,  forgiving  eyes ;  that  should  make 
the  earth  itself  seem  to  him,  at  least  for  a 
time,  a  holy  place.  Yes,  Jem,  there's  a 
whole  sermon  in  the  very  sound  of  the  church 
bells,  if  we  onlv  have  the  ears  to  rightly  un- 
derstand it.  Tnere's  a  preacher  in  e?ery  bel- 
fry, Jem,  that  cries,"  Poor,  weary,  strug- 
gling, fighting  creatures — poor  human  things ! 
take  rest,  be  quiet.  Forget  your  vanities  your 
follies ;  your  week-day  craft,  your  heart-burn- 
ings !  And  you,  ye  humble  vessels,  gilt  and 
pamted ;  believe  the  iron  tongue  that  tells 
ye,  that  for  all  your  gilding,  all  your  colors, 
ve  are  of  the  same  Adam's  earth  with  the 
beggar  at  your  gates. 

**  Come  away,  come,  cries  the  church-bell, 
and  learn  to  be  humble ;  learning  that,  how- 
ever daubed  and  stained,  and  stuck  about 
with  jewels,  you  are  but  grave  clay  !  Come, 
Dives,  come  ;  and  be  taught  all  your  glory, 
as  you  wear  it,  is  not  half  so  beautiful  in  the 
eye  of  Heaven,  as  the  sores  of  the  uncom- 
plaining Lazarus  !  And  ye  poor  creatures, 
livid  and  faint,  stinted  and  crushed  by  the 
pride  and  hardness  of  the  world — come,  come, 
cries  the  bell,  with  the  voice  of  an  angel — 
come  and  learo  what  is  laid  up  for  ye.  And 
learning,  take  heart  and  walk  among  the 
wickednesses  the  cruelties  of  the  world, 
calmed  as  Daniel  walked  among  the  lions." 
Here  Capsiick,  flushed  and  excited,  wrought 
beyond  himself,  suddenly  paused:  Jem  stared 
astonished,  but  said  no  word.  And  then, 
Capstick,  with  calmer  manner,  said — "  Jem, 
is  there  a  finjer  sight  than  a  stream  of  human 
creatures  passing  from  a  Christian  church  ?" 


A  large  Shark  was  caught  the  other  day 
in  on^of  the  docks  in  the  East  River. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL. 


For  th€  Amtriean  Ptmnf  Magaziiu. 
A  SKETCH  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  WASHINGTON. 

George  Washington  was  bom  in  Virginia 
in  Uie  year  1732.  His  edacation  was  pri- 
Tftte,  he  having  been  placed  under  the  care 
of  a  tutor  for  that  purpose,  under  whose, 
instruction  he  made  rapid  progress  in  learn- 
iog,  partieularly  in  mathematics  and  engi- 
neering. He  early  adopted  the  military  pro- 
fession ;  and  in  1753  was  employed  in  nego- 
tiations with  the  commander  of  the  French 
foices  on  the  Ohio,  and  in  forming  a  treaty 
with  the  Indians,  for  which  he  received  the 
formal  thanks  of  the  British  goYemment.  In 
the  unfortunate  expedition  of  General  Brad- 
dock,  he  served  as  his  *aid-de-camp ;  and 
when  that  officer  fell  into  an  ambush,  by  which 
he  lost  his  life.  Colonel  Washington,  with 
great  skill,  brought  off  the  troops,  and  con- 
ducted the  retreat  for  the  distance  of  forty 
miles,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  excite  univer- 
sal admiration.  He  retired  from  the  service 
to  his  farm  at  Mount  Vernon,  where  he  en- 
gaged in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  during  the 
same  period  occasionally  held  a  seat  in  th^ 
legislature  of  the  colony. 

When  the  war  c^  independence  broke  out, 
he  was  appointed  by  Congress  commander-in- 
ehief  of  the  Colonial  forces;  and  early  in 
July,  1775,  repaired  to  the  army  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Boston,  in  Massachusetts,  the 
British  forces  at  that  time  having  possession 
of  that  capital  In  March  1775,  the  British 
evacuated  Boston,  and  in  the  course  of  that 
season  took  possession  of  New  York,  where 
they  remained  until  after  the  peace  of  1783, 
and  the  establishment  of  American  Indepen- 
dence. During  the  seven  years  in  which  he 
was  at  the  head  of  the  army,  he  displayed 
the  most  consummate  sidll  and  abilities;  and, 
though  surrounded  by  difficulties,  which 
would  have  discouraged  almost  any  other 
man,  he  persevered  in  the  course  which  his 
own  wisdom  and  talents  pointed  out ;  and 
finally  accomplished  the  great  objects  for 
which  he  had  so  long  struggled — the  free- 
dom and  independence  of  his  country. 

After  the  establishment  of  peace,  in  a 
manner  the  most  interesting  and  the  most 
sublime,  he  resigned  his  commission  to  Con- 
gress, and  retired  again  to  his  favorite  resi- 
dence at  Mount  Vernon. 

In  the  year  1786,  as  a  member  of  the  con- 
vention assembled  to  form  a  constitutioii-for 


k 


the  United  States,  he  presided  over  their  de- 
liberations ;  and  when  the  government  was 
established,  he  was  twice  unanimously  elect- 
ed under  it,  President  of  the  United  States. 
The  wisdom,  prudence,  firmness,  and  unsul- 
lied integrity,  with  which  he  presided  oVer 
the  affairs  of  the  nation,  under  circumstan- 
ces of  great  difficultv,  perplexity  and  embar- 
rassment, elevated  his  character  as  a  states- 
man and  patriot,  to  as  high  a  degree  as  the 
events  of  the  war  had  raised  him  as  an  offi- 
cer and  a  soldier. 

Having  voluntarily  declined  a  re-election  to 
the  office  of  chief  magistrate  at  the  dose  of 
the  period  for  which  he  had  been  chosen,  he 
retired,  once  more,  to  Mount  Vernon,  with 
the  expectation  of  ending  his  days  in  the 
tranquility  of  domestic  enjoyment.  But  the 
prospect  of  a  war  with  France,  obliged  the 
government  to  raise  a  military  force,  of 
which  he  was  appointed  commander-in- 
chief.  The  threatened  disturbance,  however, 
passed  by,  and  he  for  the  last  time  returned 
to  his  home  on  the  Potomac. 

In  December  1799,  he  was  suddenly  and 
severely  attacked  by  an  inflammatory  affec- 
tion of  the  throat,  and  died,  after  a  short  ill- 
ness, at  the  age  of  sixty-eight.  The  history 
of  the  world  exhibits  very  few  distinguished 
characters,  more  worthy  of  universal  esteem, 
respect  and  admiration  than  that  of  Washing, 
ton.  Disinterested,  patriotic,  and  virtuous, 
he  uniformly  sought  to  advance  the  highest 
interest  of  his  coimtry,  without  any  regard  to 
his  own  individual  advantage.  In  all  the 
situations  in  which  he  was  called  to  act,  he 
displayed  great  wisdom,  talents,  judgment 
and  forecast.  Keeping  a  single  and  steady 
eye  upon  the  good  of  his  country,  he  suffered 
no  personal  or  selfish  motive  to  draw  him 
aside  for  a  moment  from  the  path  of  duty. 
Cool  and  collected  in  the  most  trying  situa- 
tions, brave  in  the  midst  of  danger,  and  solely 
bent  on  promoting  her  honor,  prosperity  and 
happiness — he  passed  through  life  without  a 
stain  upon  his  reputation,  and  met  death  in 
the  full  possession  of  his  mental  faculities, 
with  calmness  and  resignation,  and  with  the 
hopes  and  expectations  of  a  sincere  and 
humble  Christian. 

The  importance  of  the  example  which 
this  great  man  exhibited,  not  merely  to  his 
coimtry,  but  to  the  world,  is  beyond  all  cal- 
culation. During  his  public  career,  both 
military  and  civil,  he  was  a  strict  observer  of 
the  laws  and  regulati(ms  of  society  ;  consci- 
entiously just  in  his  conduct  in  public  as 
well  as  in  private  life ;  unostentatious  in  his 
manners  and  conduct,  even  when  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  republic ;  strictly  upright  in 
bis  intercourse  with  other  natiops;  entirely 
disinterested  in  every  situation  in  which  he 
was  placed ;  destitute  of  all  personal  am- 
bition, except  that  of  contributing  to  his 
country's  welfare ;  he  has  long  been  viewed, 
throughout  the  civilized  world,  as  one  of  the 
most  virtuous  and  exalted  characters  that 
have  in  any  age  adorned  its  history. 
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THE  SYES  OF  ANIHAIA. 

(COKTIMDID.) 


niiutntioiii  of  tile  adiDitliig  Hni^lai. 
Light  admitted  into  a  dark  room. — If  light 
it  admitted  into  a  dark  room  through  a  small 
aperture,  and  fall  on  a  sheet  of  paper  held 
a  proper  distance,  a  picture  of  the  iilumi> 
nated  objects  without  will  be  seen  upon  it, 
inverted.  If  the  objects  be  moved  farther  off, 
th«  paper  must  be  brought  nearer  to  (he  hole, 
1  the  image  will  be  indielincC,  aud  nice  vena. 


Ima^e  ibnned  In  an  1111110101  Eye. 

If  an  illutninaied  picture  be  placed  before 
in  artiScial  eye.  a  minaiure  inveiied  copy  of 
it  will  be  seen  on  the  leiina.  When  the 
distance  ia  changed,  the  lens  must  be  adjusted 
tkccordiDgly,  or  the  image  will  appear  confus- 
Such  changes  are  made  in  the  natunt 
eye  bj  mnacles. 


THE  ETK  or  THK  HALIBDT   flBEH  IV  FSOHI  LVB 

BroEWAYS. 

a  Thea^jasting  muscle.  (  The  gelatinous 
flaid.     e  Tha  choroid  gland,  or  strainer. 

The  muscle  which  serves  lo  adjust  the  mag- 
nifier in  the  balibut'E  eye  is  larger  than  that 
of  the  Mriped  bass,  (given  in  oar  last  number,) 
differently  formed,  and  with  no  loop  to  pass 
through.  By  another,  and  equally  ingenious 
,  ihe  object  is  perfectly  attained. 


The  muscle  is  laid  diegcnmlly  acroaa  the  eyv, 
with  one  end  fastened  to  the  magitifier,  and    [ 
theolber  to  the  colored  circle  which  surrounds   J 
the  pupil.    Its  contractions  move  it  forward, 
and  the  membranes  of  the  viteons  hnmonr   ', 
draw  it  back  when  it  relaxes,    a  Is  the  ad> 
justing  muscle,  b  the  gelatinous  .fluid,  and  c   i 
the  choroid  gland. 

Every  eye  whose  magnifier  is  a  peifect  ' 
globe,  is  sure  to  have  a  single  adjuatin^  I 
muscle,  though  the  form  and  size  are  retf  , 
various.  But  the  birds  and  some  fishee  have  J 
magnifiers  less  than  a  sphere,  while  some  ai 
mals  have  them  greater;  and  in  all  each  cai 
there  are  many  adjusting  muecles  to  each  eye,  J 
curioudy  arranged  in  perfect  order,  round  tha  ' 
pupil.    These  are  called  ciliary  [ 


Lobttert. — We  learn  &om  the  Portland  i 

Bulletin,  that  for  Geveral  years  past,  quiie  J 

a  trade  has  been  carried  on  from  that  port,  i 

in  the  Lobster  line.     There  is  do    betlei  S 

place  for  taking  these  shell   fish  than  in  J 

Casco  Bay,  and  Hundreds  of  men  have  been  | 

engaged  m  this  business. — Durmg  the  last  | 

Jear,  from  three  to  five  hundred  thousand  \ 
obsters  were  taken  in  that  bay  alone,  ir 
oF  which  were  carried   lo   Boston,    N 

York  and  further  south,  where  (hey  brought  ) 

a  good  price.    This  season  fewer  individuals  \ 

have  been  engaged  in    the  business — the  j 

market  for   lobsters   not  being  as  good  as  I 

formerly.     Several  men  have  taken  from  ) 

six  to  ten    thousand  lobsters   apiece;  and  < 

when  boiled  ihey  yielded  them  from  two  ; 
to  seventeen  cents   a  piece,  according  f 

their  size.  j 

In  this  vicinity,  the    lobsters,  like  the  i 

mackerel,  are  degenerating    in    size,    and  i 

diminishing  in  number.     They  are  catigbt  < 

when  young  and  small,  so  IhRt  they  have  t 

no  chance  to  grow  and  multiply,  and  the  j 

race  appears  to  be   ruiming  out. — StUem  t 

Gazette.  ', 


Curious  CircumsloTtce. — The  Germantown  > 

TeleafTaph  eays,  for  several  years  past,  a  pair  ? 

of  King  Birds  have  eaiablished  their  royal  i 

apartments  for  the  season,  on  the  top  of  the  S 

large  Buitonwood  tree,  standing  in  front  of  \ 

the  Buttonwood  Hotel,  end  directly  opposite  ^ 

our  oflice.    Here    they    have   reared   their  S 

young  unmolested,   imtil   the  approach   of  ^ 

autumu,  when  they  commenced  their  joar-  S 

ney  for  iheir  palate  d'hiver.     A  few  days  ago,  > 

a  black  bird  was  passing  some  distance  over  ^ 

the  abode  of  the  King  Bird,  when  ihe  latter  ^ 

made  a  furiouii  onslaught  upon  ii,  and  struck  5 

it  BO  severe  a  blow,  thai  it  fell  tn  (he  earth  ^ 

completely  stunned,  when  it  was  picked  op  ^ 

and  did  not  recover  for  some  time  after.  ^ 
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The  Pope  and  Horse  Racing* 

From  the  Magazine  Pittoresque, 
(  TYandated  for  tke  American  Penny  Mof^etzine.) 

The  Pope  has  lately  forhidden  horse- 
racing,  railroads  and  bibles. 

Horseracing  is  the  favorite  exhibition  of 
the  Carnival,  a  period  of  festivity  which 
commences  on  the  7th  of  January,  at  one 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  the  bell  of 
the  capitol  gives  the  signal.  All  classes  of 
persons  then  emerge  from  their  houses,  and 
begin  to  crowd  the  ancient  Flaminian  way, 
DOW  called  the  Ck)rso,  about  half  a  mile 
long,  which  divides  the  city  into  two  equal 
parts. 

Formerly  all  the  ancient  heathen  gods 
and  goddesses  were  represented  by  masked 
persons;  but,  through  the  influence  of 
ihshion  alone,  they  are  seen  no  longer — 
nothing  but  Punches  and  Judies,  harle- 
quins, mountebanks,  song  makers  and  sing- 
ers, and  fimtastical  personages  of  other 
kinds. 

The  horses  intended  to  run  on  the  last 
Carnival  days,  are  led  near  the  Qate  of  the 
People,  placed  in  a  line  behind  a  rope 
drawn  tight  by  a  machine,  with  peacocks' 
feathers  stuck  m  their  heads,  bits  of  copper, 
gilt  paper,  &c.,  shining  here  and  there, 
and  corks  stuck  with  pins  fastened  to  strings, 
to  act  as  spurs  when  they  run. 

The  Senator  of  Rome  gives  the  signal 
for  clearing  the  Corso  with  a  trumpet, 
and,  in  a  few  moments,  the  carriages  file 
out  through  the  nearest  streets,  and  the 
pedestrians  range  themselves  on  seats,  or 
stand  near  the  houses.  The  distance  is 
usually  run  in  two  minutes  and  twenty-one 
seconds,  which  is  about  thirty-seven  feet 
per  second.  The  horses  sometimes  bite 
and  kick  each  other  in  their  strife  to  lead. 
To  prepare  them  for  the  race,  they  are 
driven  over  the  course  several  days  pre- 
viously, and  fed  at  the  end. 

The  horses  were  formerly  furnished  by 
the  principal  &milies  of  the  city;  the 
Borgheses,  Colonnas,  Barberinis,  Santa 
Croces,  dDC,  but  now  by  stable  keepers. 
When  two  cannon  announce  the  ter- 
mination of  the  race,  the  crowd  disperse, 
exclaiming,  ^'  E  morto  Carnevale  I"  [Tha 
Carnival  is  dead !] 

FiRB  IN  Chicropee  Falls. — On  Wednes- 
day night,  between  11  and  12  o'clock,  a  fire 
broke  out  in  a  small  two  story  frame  building 
on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  at  Chickopee 
Falls,  occupied  by  three  families,  which  was 
\  consumed,  together  with  most  of  the  house- 
N  hold  effects  and  clothing  of  the  occupants. — 
>  One  young  woman  had  oarely  time  to  escape 


without  an  article  of  clothing,  but  the  night, 
dress  she  wore.  A  friend  who  was  present 
at  the  fire  relates  the  following  anecdote  : — 
The  house  was  occupied  by  some  Irish  fami- 
lies, and  when  the  flames  had  got  pretty  well 
started,  one  of  the  Irishmen  was  noticed,  busi- 
ly employed  in  pouring  water  over  his  pota- 
toe  hills — a  small  patch  of  which  adjoined  the 
burning  dwelling.  His  wife,  a  little  more 
shrewd,  (as  all  women  are,)  reproved  him 
and  asked,  ••  why  don't  you  holler  firey 
Patrick  ?  **  Och !  indade,  returned  Pat — 
"  ye  blundern  woman— Aou;  can  I  holler  when 
I  haw  got  to  watter  my  pratees — don't  you 
see  they  will  bum  up  1'*  The  Irishman's 
honest  reply,  showing  his  true  Paddy  pre- 
ference for  his  potatoes,  over  wife,  house  or 
goods,  created  a  great  shout  of  laughter  from 
the  by-standers — Springfield  Gazette. 

HINDOSTAX. 

Imagination  itself  can  scarcely  do  justice 
to  the  varied  and  magnificent  scenery  of  Hin- 
dostan.      From   the  snowy  summits  of  the 
Himalaya  to  the  green  slopes  of  Cape  Como- 
rin,  from  the  steep  Ghauts  of  Malabar  to  the 
sandy  shores  of  Coromandel,   it   exhibits  a 
succession  of  the  most  noble  or  beautiful  fea- 
tures;  at  times    stupendous    ranges,  their 
sides  clothed  with  lofty  forests,  their  peaks 
reposini^  in  icy    stillness;    at  others,  vast 
plains  rivalling  the  Delta  of  Egypt  in  richness, 
and,  liKe  it,  submerged  yearly  by   the  fertil- 
izing waters  of  the  Ganges ;  her  loft^  ghauts 
running  parallel,  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
shore  of  the  ocean  to  the  edge  of  its  waters, 
and  marking  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  low,  rich  or  sandy  plains  on  the  seaside, 
and  the  elevated  table-land,  several  thousand 
feet  in  height,  in  the  interior ;  there,  rugged 
kills  or  thick  forests  teeming  with  the  riches 
of  a  southern  sun.— The  natural  boundaries 
of  India  are  the   Himalaya  range,  and  the 
mountains  of  Cabul  and   Candahar   on  the 
North ;  the  splendid  and  rapid  steam  of  the 
Indus,  seventeen  hundred  miles  in  length,  of 
which  seven  hundred  and  sixty  are  navigable, 
flowing    impetuously  from    their  perennial 
snows,  on  the  North  West;  the  deep  and 
stagnant  Irrawuddy,  fourteen  himdred  miles 
in  length,   fed  by  the  eastern   extremity  of 
the  chain,  and  winding  its  way  through  the 
rank  luxuriance  of  tropical  vegetation,  on  the 
North  East,  and  the  encircling  oceans  on  the 
coast  of  Malabar  and   Coromandel,  on  the 
South.    Nature  every  where  appears  in  this 
highly  favored  region  in  her  most  imposing 
array ;  the  Himalaya  mountains,  surmount* 
ing  even  Chimborazo  in  elevation :  the  Indus 
rivalling  the  river  of  the  Amazons  in  magni- 
tude:   the    plain    of  Bengal,    outstripping 
Mesopotamia  itself  in   fertility — ^form  some 
of  the  features  of  a  country  which  from  the 
OLriiest  times  has  been  the  seat  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  the  fabled  abode  of  opulence  and 
magnificence.      All  the  productions  of  the 

globe  are  to  be  found,  and  for  the  most  part 
ourish  to  perfection,  in  the  varied  climate 
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and  soils  of  this  splendid  peninsula.  The 
forests,  the  fruits,  the  crops  of  Europe,  arc 
recognized  hy  the  traveller  in  the  Himalaya 
Mountains,  where  the  prodigy  is  exhibited  of 
Tallies  tolerably  peopled,  and  bearing  crops, 
at  the  height  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  sea,  or  considerably 
above  the  summit  of  Mount  Blanc,  or  the 
Great  Glochner.  The  peach,  the  apricot, 
the  nectarine,  even  apples,  pears,  and  straw- 
berries, refresh  the  European,  to  whom  they 
recall,  in  a  distant  land  and  amidst  Oriental 
luxuries,  the  images  and  enjoyments  of  bis 
youth.  Wheat,  wirley,  and  oats,  with  noble 
forests  of  teak  and  oak,  flourish  on  the  cool 
slopes  of  the  mountains ;  while  at  their  feet 
the  vast  plain  of  Bengal  is  covered  to  an  in- 
calculable extent  with  double  crops  yearly  of 
rice,  or  thickets  of  bamboo  canes,  fed  by  the 
fertilizing  floods,  and,  often  to  the  breadth 
of  a  hundred  miles,  exhibits  a  sea  of  water 
interspersed  only  with  tufts  of  wood,  solitary 
palms,  hamlets,  and  paffodas.  Indigo  grows 
in  abundance  in  many  districts,  and  forms  a 
staple  article  of  commerce  to  the  country; 
sa^ar  thrives  as  well  as  in  the  West  Indies  ; 
grapes,  melons,  pine-apples,  figs,  dates,  nian- 
goes,  are  every  where  found  m  profusion, 
with  many  other  fruits,  still  more  delicious, 
peculiar  to  the  Eastern  Hemisphere.  The 
elephant,  at  once  the  strongest,  the  most  sa- 
gacious, and  the  most  docile  of  animals ;  the 
camel,  the  ship  of  the  desert ;  the  horse,  the 
companion  ana  fellow  soldier  of  man,  alike 
flourish  in  a  country  where  the  tiger  and 
rhinoceros  rule  the  wilds  of  nature.  Even 
the  flowers  and  birds  partake  of  the  splen- 
did character  of  creation:  the  roses  of  Gach- 
raere  and  Dehl  send  their  highly  prized  per- 
fume through  the  world ;  the  scarlet  flowers 
of  the  ixora  and  mussonda,  and  innumerable 
other  tropical  plants,  diffuse  a  blaze  of  beau- 
ty through  the  forrests ;  the  scarlet  plumage 
of  the  flamingo,  the  varied  hues  of  the  par- 
rot, rival  the  colors  of  the  setting;  sun.  But 
the  woods  are  silent,  or  resound  only  with 
the  harsh  scream  of  the  birds,  or  the  fearful 
cry  of  birds  of  prey ;  no  troops  of  feathered 
songsters  fill  the  air  with  their  melodious 
voices,  nor  welcome  in  the  breath  of  spring 
with  the  voice  of  gladnes.s  and  the  notes  of 
love — Alison* 


One  of    the    most    important  .aud  antheutic 
sources  of  intelllgeuce« 

Whoever  does  not  read  the  reports  of  our 
missionary  societies,  must  necessarily  be 
late  in  receiving  many  of  the  new  and  in- 
teresting facts  which  are  sent  tis  from 
foreign  countries  in  the  course  of  the  year. 
We  have  now  several  hundred  intelligent, 
educated  and  conscientious  countrymen  re- 
siding in  most  of  the  latitudes  and  climates 
of  the  earth,  closely  observing  things 
around,  writing  home  at  regular  inter- 
vals, whose  communications  are  published 


monthly,  in  popular  and  cheap  magazines, 
now  read  by  many  thousands,  with  in- 
creasing pleasure  and  profit  These  writers 
have  many  peculiar  advantages  for  obser- 
vation and  inquiry,  being  in  constant  com- 
munication witn  natives  of  the  countries  in 
which  they  reside,  and  holding  places 
smong  them  which  claim  respect  and  con- 
sideration. Having  no  selfish  objects  of 
pnrsuit,  and  being  led  or  detained  there 
by  no  mtentions  hostile  to  the  people 
around,  they  are  not  in  as  much  danger  of 
viewing  men  or  things  through  a  dim  or 
distorted  medium,  as  if  they  were  engaged 
in  trade,  or  stationed  as  soldiers  against  the 
wish  of  the  population,  and  perhaps  against 
their  own.  On  the  contrary,  their  designs 
being  philanthropic  m  the  strongest  sense 
of  the  word,  and  their  lives  being  devoted 
to  the  study  and  pursuit  of  the  highest  good 
of  all  whom  they  can  reach,  their  opinions 
must  be  expected  to  be  formed  with  jus- 
tice, and  with  abundant  grounds,  and  dae 
deliberation.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  informa- 
tion we  derive  from  our  missionaries  may 
be  relied  on  with  greater  confidence  than 
that  furnished  by  most  other  sources,  while 
its  amount  is  very  great,  and  its  nature  va- 
rious and  valuable. 

Few  readers  have  probably  estimated  the 
amount  and  variety  of  valuable  news  sent  to 
us  within  the  past  twenty,  ten,  or  even  five 
years  through  these  channels.  We  have 
had  voliunes  of  the  most  accurate  descrip- 
tions of  countries  and  people  before  little 
known,  with  delineations  of  characters, 
manners  and  habits,  natural  productions  in 
all  the  departments  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
important  facts  in  history  developed,  the 
traits  of  numerous  languages  investigated 
and  recorded,  with  &cts  illustrating  the 
causes  and  effects  of  barbarism  and  civiliza- 
tion, never  before  brought  to  light 

Who  that  has  read  any  of  the  numerous 
accounts  we  have  had  nom  these  sources 
of  India,  Burmah,  the  Sandwich  and 
Society  Islands,  the  interior  of  South  Africat 
&^c.  &c.,  does  not  feel  a  sense  of  obligation 
to  those  accurate  observers  and  faithful 
describers?  Ani  who  can  tell  how  much 
of  what  we.  now  know  respecting  those  and 
many  other  parts  of  the  world,  would  have 
still  remained  imperfectly  described,  or 
wholly  in  the  dark  to  us,  but  for  their 
valuable  labors? 


It  is  said  the  attempts  to  abolish  war  is  a 
task  too  Herculean  to  be  practicable.  First 
lop  the  branches. —  The  Calumet. 
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Brastllan  Arcbttectnre* 

lE^tracted  from  Kidder^s  Travels^  for  the 
Amr>  Penny  Mag,  Concluded  from  our 
last  number.'] 

Rio  Janeirio. — The  palace  is  a  large 
stone  building,  exhibiting  the  old  Portu- 
guese style  of  architecture.  It  was  long 
used  as  a  residence  by  the  Viceroys,  and 
for  a  time  by  Dom  Joao  6th,  but  is  now  ap- 
propriated to  various  public  purposes,  and 
contains  a  suite  of  rooms  in  which  court  is 
held  on  gala  days. 

The  buildings  at  the  rear  of  the  public 
."M^uare  were  all  erected  for  ecclesiastical 
purposes.  The  oldest  was  a  Franciscan 
convent,  but  has  long  since  been  used  for 
Secular  purposes.  The  old  chapel  remains, 
but  has  been  superceded  by  the  more  re- 
cently erected  imperial  chapel  which  stands 
at  its  right.  Adjoining  it  is  that  of  the  third 
order  of  Our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel,  which 
19  daily  open,  and  is  used  as  a  cathedral. 

The  streets  are  generally  quite  narrow. 
They  are  paved  with  stones  of  a  large  size. 
The  houses  mostly  exceed  three  stories  in 
height,  but  nearly  all  are  occupied  by  fa- 
milies: even  in  streets  wholly  devoted  to 
>  business,  the  first  floors  only  are  appropri- 
ated to  the  storage  and  display  of  goods, 
while  families  reside  above. 

Granite  is  a  material  of  which  nearly  all 
the  edifices  are  constructed.  The  outside 
walls,  however,  are  not  laid  up  with  hewn 
blocks,  but  with  finer  and  irregular  frag- 
ments, cemented  together,  and  coated  with 
plastering.  The  color,  therefore,  is  almost 
invariably  a  clear  white,  which,  glittering 
in  the  sun,  often  reflects  a  brilliancy  that 
is  painful  to  the  eye. 

MaceiOy  in  the  province  of  Alagoas.—^ 
Many  of  the  houses  in  the  extremities  of 
the  town  are  very  small,  and  covered  only 
with  a  thatch  of  the  cocoa  palm  leaves. 

Pemamhueo. — Many  of  the  houses  are 
bailt  in  a  style  common  in  other  parts  of 
Brazil,  six  stories  high,  the  first  or  ground 
floor,  called  the  Armazan,  occupied  by  the 
servants  at  night ;  the  second,  furnished 
apartments  for  the  counting-room,  clerks, 
dec ;  third  A  fourth,  parlors  and  bed-rooms ; 
the  fiflb,  dining-rooms,  and  the  sixth  the 
kitchen.  Hedges,  at  Rio,  adorn  many  of 
the  gardens. 

Olinda. — Numbers  in  the  town  are  over- 
shadowed, and  wholly  or  partly  hid  by 
plantains,  mangairas,  cajuoros  and  other 
trees.  But  this  abundance  of  agreeable 
shade  contrasts  strongly  with  the  exposed 
region  which  the  traveller  has  to  pass  be- 


tween  that  place  and  Recife,  which  is  a 
perfect  naked  sand  beach. 

An  amusing  story  is  told  of  a  trick  once 
played  by  some  wag,  on  a  man  who  had 
built  himself  a  splendid  house  at  Pemam- 
buco,  with  his  ill-gotten  wealth  from  the 
slave  trade.  He  laid  out  a  spacious  gar- 
den, erecting  a  veranda,  which  he  orna- 
mented with  numerous  statues.  One  mor- 
ning they  all  appeared  changed  to  negroes, 
having  been  completely  bedaubed  with 
black  paint  in  the  night. 


Curious  Relic, — On  Wednesday  last, 
while  the  workmen  were  engaged  in  taking 
off  the  sarking  from  the  open  couples  of 
the  north  transept  ot  the  cathedral,  in  the 
cleft  where  the  couples  are  joined  to  the 
oxter-piece,  a  stuflfed  fish,  with  a  ring  in  its 
snout,  was  found,  covered  with  dust.  It  is 
about  twelve  inches  in  length,  and  the  skin 
is  in  the  best  state  of  preservation.  What 
it  is  stufied  with  we  could  not  discover,  but 
the  sewing  up  at  the  belly  is  quite  discer- 
nible. It  is  of  a  species  formerly  known 
in  this  city  by  the  popular  name  of  the 
Braize,  and  of  which  there  were  im- 
mense numbers  in  the  Clyde  in  former 
days.  We  have  no  doubt  whatever  that 
this  fish  has  been  used,  very  ingeniously, 
to  eke  out  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  city, 
for  some  part  of  the  cathedral,  as  a  piece  of 
wire  still  projects  from  its  side,  and  by 
which  it  must  have  been  attached  to  '<  the 
tree  that  never  grew."  It  is  supposed  that 
it  must  have  lain  in  the  situation  in  which 
it  was  found  upon  Wednesday,  for  at  least 
three  or  four  hundred  years. — Glasgow 
Constituiionol* 


Raising  Cucumbers. — ''As  wooa  as  there 
appear  several  flower  bads  on  a  plant,  bend 
the  second  or  third  joint  or  branch  below  the 
bloom,  fasten  it  firmly  in  the  ground,  and  cut 
ofi*  the  capillarv  point  of  the  plant.  The  ve- 
getable speedily  takes  root  when  you  separ- 
ate it  from  the  parent  stalk.  Proceed  thus 
with  the  most  vigorous  plants ;  and  as  each 
root  has  only  to  support  a  few  fruits  with 
nourishment,  you  save  labor  and  procure  a 
constant  succession  of  cucumbers,  for  a  num- 
ber of  months*  from  one  sort,  and  which  are 
not  as  likely  to  degenerate  as  if  they  were 
raised  from  a  variety  of  seed." — Boston  Cul' 
tivator. 

As  the  Russians  approached  Adrian ople, 
the  people  of  the  villages,  as  soon  as  they 
were  assured  of  protecti(m,  instead  of  em- 
bodying and  fighting  the  enemy  to  the  last, 
laid  down  their  arms  and  returned  to  their 
homes. — Ths  Calumet* 
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THB  DRAOOH  I>XY* 

Hne  is  snother  of  thoM  insects  affniaal 
which  w«  are  prejudiced  from  our  chilobood. 
Partly  becaute  they  are  called  spindles,  dar- 
DiDg-Deedles,  and  other  anmes  which  convey 
ideas  of  their  heing  able  and  disposed  to  in- 
flict injury  ;  and  partly  because  in  shape  they 
resemble  large  wasps,  many  persons  regard 
ihem  with  apprehension,  with  suspicion 
or  at  least  with  dislike.     Few  ever  takes  the 

Kins  to  leam  anything  of  their  nature  or 
bits  i  and  ir  is  not  the  fashion  to  teach 
children  even  the  simplest  facts  in  Katurat 
History,  or  lo  lead  them  to  suppose  they  are 
of  any  importance  or  interest  The  truth  is, 
the  dragon-fly  is  not  only  a  beautiful  insect, 
but  a  harmless  one — but  indisposed  and  un- 
able to  inflict  any  injury  upon  us;  and  it  is 
moreorer  very  curious  in  its  habits,  and  well 
worthy  of  atieniioa  to  an  intelligent  end  re- 
flecting obaerrer. 

One  presents  us  with  this  insect  in  the  acl 
of  passing  from  hia  aauatic  lo  his  form  and 
elemenl.  After  inhabiting  the  water  for 
about  a  year,  first  as  a  lavoa,  and  then  as  a 
nymph  with  sii  legs,  moving  with  great  ac- 
livily,  by  the  power  of  its  breathing  appara- 
tus alone,  alihough  it  has  sir  lep;  it  rises 
Kin  hurEis  from  its  skin  and 
n  which  we  more  frequently 


takes  the  shape  ti: 
see  it. 


The 


cefub 


liancy  of  its  hues 


1  of  its  form,  and  the  bril- 
a  some  parts,  now  give  it 
'  commendatory  appella- 
r  language,  which  Lhe 


Capt  Minerali.SooK  entatprising  pe<ipl« 
in  the  eastern  provinces  are  at  this  moment 
shipping  large  quantities  of  lead  ore  at  Port 
Elizabeth,  a  beautiful   specimen  of  which 
may  be  seen  at  the  public  libraiy.  Cape-town. 
In  the  vicinity  of  Kroom   River,  some  lime 
ago,  a  slt^nder  vein  of  coal  was  discovered, 
and  near  the  Bashman's  River  an  eitensire    ' 
vein  of  alum,  particularly  beautiful  in  its 
•inicture,  the  colour  being  pureW  white,  of 
silky  lustre,  cihibiiiog  delicate  fibres,  six  or    ' 
eight  inches  inlengih,  running  parallel,  some-    | 
times  straight,  sometimes  undulating.     Il 
very  pur^  alum,  and  valuable.     The  lead  • 
is  found  in  the  same  region,  and  it  promises    1 
to  become  a  valuable  article  of  export.    40   / 
or  50  years  ago  this  lead  ore  was  thought  ( 
worthy  of  aitentioni    It  was  naentioned  by  S 
Barrow  and  other  writers  as  a  rich  lead  ore  ) 
of  species  known  by  iKe  name  of  ■■  galena"  ( 
(lead    mineralized     with    sulphar.)      The  S 
masses  seen  by  Mr.  Barrow  had  no  appear-  > 
ancc  of  cubic  crystal izatioo,  but  were  gianu-  ( 
lat  or  nmphorous  in  some  species  ;  the  am-  j 
faces  in  others  made  np  of  small  facets,  called  i 
by  miners  white  silver  ore;  the  vein  ol  the  { 
ore  was  three  inches  wide  and  one  thick,  ii     _ 
creasing   in   size  as  il   advanced  under  the   ( 
Stratum  of  rock  with  which  it  was  covered.   ; 
The  maiiix  is  a  nuartose  sandstone  of  a  yel- 
lowish tinge,  cellular  and  fibrous,  harsh  to 
the  touch,  and  easily  broken.    Of  this  ore,  i 
when  assayed  by  Major  Van  Dheu,  an  officer  ( 
in  the  Dutch  service,  2001b.  weight  yielded  < 
lOOlb.  of  pure   lead,   ond  8oz.  of  silver.       ' 
South  African  Commerdai  Advtrtistr. 

Railway  Project)  this  Stision. — A  c 
rious  return  haa  just  been  officially  pre-  , 
pared,  giving  a  list  of  all  the  railway  pro-  ' 
jects  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  . 
Board  of  Trade,  showing  the  dale  at  X 
which  each  such  project  was  received,  aiid  , 
specifying  those  upon  which  the  Board  (rf  ( 
Trade  have  already  reported  to  Parliament.  ) 
This  return  occupies  five  closely  printed  i 
folio  pages,  merely  enumerating  me  nnmf 
of  the*railways  under  which  the  plan  , 
were  deposited,  between  the  2l8t  of  No-  J 
vember  and  the  3d  of  December  last  The  < 
30ih  of  November  was  the  day  namei 
the  time  as  being  the  last  on  which  they  i 
could  be  received.  In  this  return  there  j 
were  enumerated  the  Dames  of  no  fewer  < 
than  248  railways  which  have  been  pro-  , 
jected,  aod  for  which  plans  have  been  duly  | 
prepared.  Only  18  of  those  proiocts  re- 
main to  be  reported  upon  by  the  board,— 
London  Globs.  < 

Wherever    the  elements  of  free  citizen-  | 
ship  and  of  Jesuitism  come  in  contact,  there 

is  instantly  combat,  as  of  fire  and  water.  1 

One  either  absorbs  or   ejects  the  other. —  i 

K  Tkkn.  1 
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SCBNB8  IN    THE  AI>8. 

Many  of  our  readera  tre  at  ihie  Bewon  on 
I  their  trmTel»,«nd  haTe opportunities  to  oheeire 
irietjr  ofscenery,  Ab  thecareaof  aMag*- 
'  tine  like  this  allow  bh  editor  little  rreedomfrom 
I  the  city,  we  must  content  outselvet  with  le- 
[  lecting  auch  topic*  aa  may  beat  aerve  aa  a 
;  aabatiiute  for  the  enjoyment  of  which  they 

ire  partaking. 

Several  mouniainoua  regtona  ate  embraced 

!  within  the  favorite  toura  of  our  Iravellera. — 

'   Th«  Catakill  mounieina  are  neareai  and  moat 

1  acceiaible  to  our  ciiisena ;  many  viait   the 

wild  coal  diiiricls  of  PennaylTania,   othera 

the  mountaina  in  Uaine,  the  Iron  diatricti 
'•  near  Lake  ChampUin,  and  many  more  retire 

lothelorely  baakaof  Lake  Geo^e,  and  the 
;  Virginia  Springs.    But  thoie  who  have  not 

>  visited  the  White  Motuiains  of  New  Hamp- 

>  shire,  can  have  but  an  imperfect  idea  of  the 
I  moat  suon^y  marked  of  our  mountain  seen- 

A  little  hardihood  is  necessary  to  en- 
ater  the  roughness  of  the  roads  for  a  few 
i  miles:  but  the  convenienciea  ate  much  great- 
to  the  very  centre  i^  ihoae  mountains, 
I  than  were  offered  to  us,  a  few  years  ago,  on 
I  many  of  our  well  travelled  routes ;  and  the 
!  loxurioua  habiia  into  which  we  are  felling 

>  ought tobeatlastoccasiooatlybrokenthrongfa. 

>  To  every  traveller  who  can,  we  would  deci- 
J  dedly  say,  go  to  the  White  HilU  ! 

Among    the  moat  interesting  oteerrations 
I  to  be  made  there  are  those   aa  the  effects 

>  of  elimates.  From  a  warm  and  verdant 
t  little  valley  ia  the  heart  of  the  mountama, 
\  wberc  grasa  shooisand  ripenswith  wcoderful 
)  rapidity,  and  shines  with  a  brilliancy  which 
I  still  Bomeiioiea  attracts  the  deer  from  their 
I  hiding  placea,  to  groie  with  the  cattle ;  we 


aee  peaka  rising  all  around  ns  almost  to  the 
level  of  perennial  ice,  and  usually  spotted 
with  snow  even  m  July  and  August    Their 
'aides  are  clothed  with  forests,  which  constet 
of  different  species  of  trees  at  different  heights, 
forming  regular  belts,  at  corresponding  eleva- 
tions.   But  while  ascending  the  ateep  accli- 
vities, thesncceeaionofthosedifferentspecies  ' 
ia  much  more  conapicuons.    At  one  step,  for  ! 
example,  you  are  under  hemlocks,  Ice.  and  ' 
at  the  next  nothing  ia  to  be  seen  but  firs. —  ' 
Above,aUiB  batren;  but  high  Alpine  aceneiy 
is  not  to  be  found  h^re. 

The  new  iheoriea  adopted  by  some  geolo- 
gists, to  account  for   the   positions   of  loose 
rocks  which  are  scattered  over  the  grotmd 
in  many  places,  and  in  different  connttiee, 
far  from  any  fixed  masses  of  the  same  na- 
ture, have  led  to  a  close  examination  of  the 
glaciers  of  the  Alps.    It  has  been  fotud,  hy  < 
Agassiz  end  others,  that  glaciers  have  a  con- 
stant motion    downward ;  that  the    rocks, 
stones,  gravel    and  sand,  which  oflen  &11-  \ 
npon  ihem  f^om  the  moontains  above,  a 
carried  along  with   them,  and  deposited  at  ' 
their  feet,  in  lines  at  right  angles  to 
course  of  the  glaciera.    Many  other  interest 
ing  discoveries  have  hem  made,  especially 
by  Mr.  Forbes,  who  spent  a  long  time  among 
the  lofly   peaks,  covered  with  snow.    We 
have  not  the  intention  here  of  noticing  the 
deductions  to  which  his  or  other  diseoveriei 
leftd,  but  shall  confine  onrselveato  copying  ' 
a  few  fine  descriptive  passages    from  his 
book,  which  is  entitled  "  Travels  thnogh 
the  Alps  of  Savoy,  and  other  parts  of  the 
Appenine  Chain ;  with   observations  on  the  ' 
Phenomina  of  Glacieis.  By  James  D.  Foibet,  , 
F.  R.  S.  &c  &c." 

D«»cripti<m  of  th»  ChUttt. 

These  ate  the  simple  habilationa  of  the 
cattle  feeders,    while  they  tmd  their  herds  \ 
daring  the  summer  si  their  lofty  motmtain  \ 
pas  (urea. 

I  reeeived,  both    in  Switzerland    and  in  \ 
Savoy,  a  gentle,  and  kind,  and  diaintoreetedly 
boapitable  recepiioa  in  the  Chaleta,  on  the 
very  bounds  ofcivilization,  where  a  night's 
lodgcing,    however  rude,  is  an  ineatimable 
bocHi  to  a  traveller.    These  simple  people 
diffte  very  much,  it  has  struck  me,  from  the 
other  inl»biiants  of  the  same  valleys,  their 
own  relatives,  who  hving  in  villages,  during  ' 
the  busy  tiaficking  season  of  summer,  bave  ! 
more  worldly  ways,  more  excitement,  wider  J 
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interests  and  greater  selfishness.  The  true 
Bstre  of  the  Alps  is  one  of  the  simplest,  and 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  honest  and  trust- 
worthy of  human  beings.  I  have  often  met' 
with  touches  of  character  among  them  which 
hare  affected  me ;  but  generally  there  is  an 
indescribable  unity  and  monotony  of  idea» 
which  fills  the  minds  of  these  men»  who  lire 
during  all  the  finest  and  stirring  part  of  the 
year»  in  the  fastness  of  their  sublimest  moun- 
tains, seeing  scarcely  any  strange  faces,  and 
but  few  &miliar  ones,  and  these  alwa3rs  the 
same;  liring  on  friendly  terms  with  their 
dumb  herds,  so  aeeustomed  to  priTation  as  to 
dream  of  no  luxury,  and  utterly  careless  of 
the  fate  of  empires  and  the  change  of  dynas- 
ties. Instead  of  the  busy  curiosity  about  a 
traveller's  motives  and  objects  in  undertaking 
strange  jonrneys,  which  is  more  experienced 
in  villages  the  more  remote  they  be,  these 
simple  shepherds  never  evince  surprize,  and 
scarcely  seem  to  have  curiDsity  to  gratify. 
*  Yet  far  are  they  from  being  brutish  or  un- 
couth :  they  show  a  natural  shyness  of  in- 
termeddling with  the  concerns  of  strangers, 
and  a  respect  for  their  character,  testified  by 
their  unoffidous  care  in  providing  andarrang- 
jng  what  conveniencies  they  can  produce. 
Their  hospitality  is  that  neither  of  ostenta- 
tion nor  of  necessity.  They  give  readily 
what  they  have,  and  do  not  encumber  you 
with  apologies  for  what  they  have  not." 

They  are  highly  influenced  by  strong  religi- 
ous feelings.  The  author  states,  that  the 
practice  of  evening  prayer  was  kept  up  among 
the  assembled  shepherds ;  '<  a  rare  but  touch- 
ing solemnity  among  men  of  the  common 
ranks,  for  no  women  commonly  live  in  the 
higher  chalets,  separated  during  so  large  a 
part  of  the  year  from  the  means  of  public 
worship.*' 

VietD  from  the  Chalets  of  AbrieoUa, — "It 
was  a  charming  evening,  almost  too  mild  to 
give  a  favorable  prognostic  of  the  weather. 
After  sunset  the  moon,  which  was  almost  full, 
rose,  and  threw  her  light  over  a  scene  not  to 
be  surpassed.  The  chalets,  placed  on  abroad, 
grassy  shelf  of  rich  verdure,  overhanging,  at 
a  height  of  several  hundred  feet,  one  of  the 
noblest  glaciers  in  the  Alps,  are  not  much  less 
elevated  than  the  Convent  of  St.  Bemaid,  a 
position  sufficient,  in  most  cases,  to  diminish 
the  efiect  of  the  higher  summits,  but  which 
here  only  increases  it,  so  stupendous  is  the 
scale  of  nature  at  this  spot.    Ristag  abruptly 


from  the  glacier,  at  no  great  distance  on  the 
left,  is  the  grand  summit  of  the  Dent  Blanche, 
(white  tooth,)  13000  feet  high.  At  the  south 
the  view  was  bounded  by  the  ridge  to  be 
traversed  the  next  day,  from  which  the  gla- 
cier descends,  which  presented  a  view  of  the 
same  description,  but  more  extensive  and  wild 
than  that  of  theMer  de  Grlace  from  the  Mon- 
tanvert.  As  now  seen  by  moonlight,  its  ap- 
pearance was  indescribably  grand  and  feai^ 
ful,  and  1  stood  long  in  fixed  admiration  of 
the  scene. 

Electrteal  Phenomenofu — ^AmoDg  the  won- 
derful appearances  which  the  traveller  wit- 
ness in  those  sublime  and  desolate  regions, 
was  a  most  remarkable  effect  produced  by 
the  neighbourhood  of  a  thimder  cloud.  It 
lay  so  closely  upon  the  peak  they  were  pass- 
ing over,  that  the  fluid  was  received  by  in- 
duction, without  a  sudden  discharge.  The 
stones  around  them,  at  the  same  time,  showed 
that  it  was  passing  into  them,  and  pouring 
into  the  mountain, — every  angular  projection 
hissing  like  the  points  of  an  electrical  ma- 
chine. 

Description  of  the  Chaletsy^-Theae  sum- 
mer abodes  of  the  shepherds  and  cowherds 
are  usually  in  two  parts,  the  day  and  the 
night  apartment  The  former  is  devoted  to 
milk  and  cheese,  the  storage  and  manufacture 
of  them ;  and  the  latter  to  the  lodging,  cook- 
ing and  eating. 

"  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  table,. unless 
the  top  of  a  chance  barrel  be  admitted  as  the 
representative  of  one;  nor  are  there  any 
chairs,  thouffh  the  one-legged  milking  stool, 
which  affords  an  inconvenient  repose  to  the 
weary  traveller,  is  an  indulgence  which  he 
owes  solely  to  its  indispensibility  in  the  great 
and  weeninff  over  object  in  which  all  the 
uses  and  habits  of  a  chalet  center,  the  keep- 
ing and  feeding  of  cows,  and  the  procuring 
and  manufaciure  of  milk.  Morning,  noon 
and  night,  the  inhabitants  think  but  of  milk; 
it  is  their  first,  last  and  only  care ;  they  eat 
exclusively  preparations  of  it ;  their  only  com- 
panions are  the  cattle  which  yield  it ;  money 
can  produce  for  them  here  no  luxuries ;  they 
count  their  wealth  by  cheeses." 


Wooden  Walls, — ^The  naval  force  of  Great 
Britain  consists  of  G80  ships  of  war,  carrj'ing 
from  1  to  120  guns  each.  Of  this  number, 
there  are  126  armed  steam  vessels,  constructs 
ed  on  the  most  approved  principles.  This 
immense  fleet  employs  in  the  time  of  peace 
23»000  able  bodied  seamen,  2000  stout  lads, 
and  94  companies  of  Royal  Marines. 
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[Fbf  th9  Am.  Pmnf  Magasiine.] 
THE  HISTORY  OF  HIHrBVEH. 

Some  of  OUT  readers  have  probably  turn- 
ed,  ere  this,  to  books  of  ancient  history,  in 
search  of  what  is  on  record  of  this  long  lost 
and  recently  found  city.  We  would  at 
least  indulge  the  hope,  that  we  have  many 
readers  possessing  a  more  sound  and  ration- 
al taste  than  that  which  leads  off  millions 
at  the  present  day  to  the  miserable,  useless, 
injurious  fictions  which  inundate  the  land. 
We  have  not  as  yet  seen  even  a  single  al- 
lusion to  the  latest  accounts  from  Nineveh, 
an  abstract  of  which  we  made  and  publish- 
ed in  No.  21,  in  any  of  our  American  news* 
papers :  but  still  we  do  not  believe  that  the 
taste  of  the  entire  public  is  always  like  that 
of  the  editors. 

All  who  have  recurred  to  books  on  this 
subject  have  probably  been  surprised  to  find 
how  little  that  may  be  relied  on  is  on  reoord. 
What  is  said  of  Nineveh  in  the  Bible  we 
have  summed  up  in  a  few  words  :  indeed 
all  the  passages  in  the  Scriptures  relating 
to  it  amount  only  to  a  few  chapters.  As  for 
profane  writings,  they  offer  us  but  a  small 
number  of  particulars ;  and  most  of  what 
they  contain  relating  to  early  times  are  re- 

farded  with  extreme  doubtfulness.  Ctesias, 
Kodorus  Siculus  and  Justin  speak  of  Ni- 
nus,  the  reputed  founder  of  Nineveh  ;  but 
all  these  authorities  are  reduced  to  one, 
by  the  evidence  adduced  to  prove  that  the 
two  last  nearly  copied  from  the  first.  He 
is  represented  as  having  conquered  Baby- 
Ion,  Armenia,  Media,  Bactria,  India  and 
Egypt,  to  have  married  Semiramis  in  Bac- 
tria, who  survived  him.  Some  of  his  vic- 
tories, however,  are  supposed  to  have  been 
gained  by  other  kings. 

The  Greeks  called  Nineveh  Ninos,  the 
Romans,  Ninus ;  the  Bible  has  furnished 
the  name  by  which  we  know  it.  Ctesias 
sp^ks  of  it  as  situated  on  the  Euphrates, 
and  so  does  Diodorus :  but  Strabo  and  He- 
rodotus place  it  in  the  plain  of  Aturia,  on 
the  Tigris.  Strabo  says  it  was  a  larger 
city  than  Babylon.  Ctesias  gives  the  cir- 
cuit of  it  as  480  stadia,  which  is  about  the 
same  as  Babylon.  The  walls,  according 
to  Diodorus,  were  100  feet  high,  and  wide 
enough  for  three  chariots  to  drive  abreast 
on  the  top,  with  1500  towers  100  feet  high- 
er, rendering  the  place  impregnable.  The 
Assyrian  kings  had  their  residence  in  it, 
according  to  Strabo,  2  Kings,  19,  36,  and 
Isaiah,  37, 37. 

God  threatened  that  vast  and  luxurious 
city  with  punishment  by  the  Prophets. 

But  the  first  conquest  did  not  greatly  im- 


pair the  prosperity  of  Nineveh.  Esarhad^ 
don  soon  after  took  Babylon,  and  Nineveh 
again  became  the  capital  of  both  kingdoms, 
and  remained  so  54  years.  Nabopolassar 
then  took  Babylon,  and  made  it  the  seat  of 
his  government,  from  which  time  Nineveh 
lost  her  pre-eminence.  This  was  the  father 
of  the  celebrated  Nebuchadnezzar. 

In  633  before  Christ,  Cyaxares,  king  of 
the  Modes,  defeated  the  Assyrians  and  be- 
sieged Nineveh,  but  was  obliged  to  return 
in  consequence  of  an  invasion  of  Media  by 
the  Scythians.  In  the  year  612  he  came 
again,  with  Nabopolassar,  king  of  Babylon ; 
and  the  event  corresponded  with  the  pro- 
phesy of  Zephaniah,  chap.  2nd,  verses  13th, 
14th  and  I5th. 

V.  13.  "  And  he  shall  stretch  out  his 
hand  against  the  north,  and  destroy  Assy- 
ria ;  and  will  make  Nineveh  a  desolation, 
and  dry  like  a  wilderness. 

14.  <*  And  flocks  shall  lie  down  in  the 
midst  of  her,  all  the  beasts  of  the  nations  ; 
both  the  cormorant  and  the  bittern  shall 
lodge  in  the  upper  lintels  of  it ;  their  voice 
shall  sing  in  the  windows ;  desolation  shall 
be  in  the  threshholds :  for  he  shall  uncover 
the  cedar  work. 

15.  "  Xhis  is  the  rejoicing  city  that  dwelt 
carelessly,  that  said  in  her  heart  lam,  and 
there  is  none  besides  me ;  how  is  she  become 
a  desolation,  a  place  for  beasts  to  lie  down 
in  !  Every  one  that  passeth  by  her  shall 
hiss  and  wachis  hand." 

Strabo  informs  us  that  Nineveh  decayed 
immediately  afler  its  destruction  by  Na- 
bopolassar, which  is  corroborated  by 
the  fact,  that  although  Alexander  must 
have  passed  very  near  its  site,  on  his  way 
to  his  battlefield  at  Arbela,  no  mention  is 
made  of  it. 

In  the  time  of  the  Roman  empire,  how- 
ever,  there  was  a  city  there  called  Ninus, 
by  Tacitus,  and  Nineveh  by  another  author: 
but  afler  this  another  dark  blank  occurs  in 
the  history  of  the  once  mighty  capital.  In 
the  13th  century  the  castle  of  Ninevi  is 
mentioned  by  Abulpharagi. 

The  latest  compilations  of  historical  out- 
lines which  have  been  published,  shew  the 
utter  uncertainty  which  still  hung  over  even 
the  site  of  Ninevi,  up  to  the  recait  happy 
discovery  of  it  two  years  ago.  Anthon's 
Classical  Dictionary,  printed  in  1641,  says : 
^  little  doubt  can  arise  that  Nineveh  vms 
situated  near  the  Tigris,  and  yet  the  site  of 
that  once  mighty  city  ^  never  been  clearly 
ascertained."  There  are  consklerable  ruins 
near  Mosul,  that  work  mentions,  which 
Benjamin  of  Tudela,  Thevenot,  Tavemier 
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and  other  travellers  have  described  as  those 
of  Nineveh.  They  lie  partly  in  a  village 
on  the  east  side  of  the  river  Tigris,  called 
Nunia  or  Nebbi  Yunus,  (which  latter  means 
in  Arabic,  Prophet  Jonas.)  But  it  has  been 
concluded  that  these  must  be  the  remains  of 
a  smaler  and  more  modern  city,  particularly 
by  Kinneir,  who  visited  the  place  in  1810. 
He  mentions  "  the  tomb  of  the  prophet 
Jonas,"  which  Botta  has  recently  found  to 
be  merely  a  rough  stone,  preserved  in  a 
mosque. 

Kinneir  says,  the  outlines  which  he  tra- 
ced were  square,  not  above  four  miles  in 
circuit,  and  only  a  rampart  and  a  ditch, 
without  stones  or  rubbish,  about  20  ^eet 
high,  much  resembling  old  Roman  en- 
trenchments still  seen  in  England.  Mr. 
Rich  thinks  he  found  the  remains  of  the 
palace,  and  of  the  monument  of  Ninus,  on 
the  western  side,  the  latter  being  a  truncated 
>  cone,  of  stone  and  earth,  whose  steep  sides 
are  cultivated  by  the  inhabitants  of  Koyun- 
juk,  a  village  north  of  it.  It  is  1850  feet 
long  from  east  to  west,  1 147  broad,  and  174 
feet  high.  The  following  interesting  &ct, 
however,  is  added  by  Mr.  Rich :  out  of  one 
of  the  mounds  on  the  line  of  the  walls,  was 
recently  dug  an  immense  stone,  with  sculp- 
tured men  and  animals  upon  it  Cylinders, 
like  those  found  at  Babylon,  and  other  an- 
tiques, have  also  been  discovered. 

The  conclusion,  however,  by  the  author 
of  the  Dictionary  is,  that  these  are  the  re- 
mains of  a  more  modem  city,  and  "  the 
true  site  may  forever  be  sought  in  vain." 

The  first  chapter  of  the  prophet  Nahum 
opens  with : 

"  The  burden  of  Nineveh.  The  book  of 
the  vision  of  Nahum  the  Elkoshite,"  and  it 
is  a  truly  wonderful  book,  which  our  read- 
ers will  be  the  better  prepared  to  peruse, 
after  the  preceding  sketch  of  the  barren  re- 
cords of  profane  history.  We  select  a  few 
detached  passages: 

"  God  is  jealous,  and  the  Lord  avengeth." 

"  The  Lord  is  slow  to  anger,  and  great 
in  power,  and  will  not  at  all  acquit  the 
wicked:  the  Lord  hath  his  way  in  the 
whirlwind  and  in  the  storm,  and  the  clouds 
are  the  dust  of  his  feet." 

"  Out  of  the  house  of  thy  gods  will  I 
cut  off  the  graven   image  and  the  molten ' 
image.     I  will  make  thy  grave,  for  thou 
art  vile." 

**  The  gates  of  the  rivers  shall  be  opened, 
ani  the  palace  shall  be  dissolved." 

^^But  Nineveh  is.  of  old  like  a  pool  of 
water,  yet  they  shall  flee  away" 

^'  Take  ye  the  spoil  of  silver,  take  the 


spoil  of  gold :  for  there  is  none  end  of  the 
store  and  glory  out  of  all  the  pleasant  fur- 
niture." 

^  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  HuU  all  they 
that  look  upon  thee  shall  flee  from  thee,  and 
say  Nineven  is  laid  waste." 

<<  Draw  thee  waters  for  the  siege,  fortify- 
ing thy  strong  holds ;  go  into  clay,  and 
tread  the  mortar,  make  strong  the  brick 
kihi." 

<<  There  shall  the  fire  devour  thee ;  the 
sword  shall  cut  thee  off,  it  shall  eat  thee  up 
like  the  canker  worm." 

How  numerous  the  allusions  here  to  the 
materials  and  means  of  defence  and  destruc- 
tion! 

Without  giving  further  extracts,  we  might 
refer  our  readers  to  their  bible.     The  passa- 

§es  in  Zephoniah  and  Nahum,  and  no  less 
le  whole  book  of  Jonah,  will  be  read  with 
new  interest,  while  the  exhumation  of  the 
mighty  city  is  going  on,  which  was  the 
object  of  their  denunciations.  The  remains 
already  revealed  bear  decisive  evidence  of  ) 
antiquity  too  high  for  any  period  subsequent  ' 
to  the  Christian  era  \  and  it  would  not  be 
strange  if  some  interesting  remnants  of  the 
heaps  of  sand  which  have  so  long  enclosed 
the  half  ruined  walls  and  palaces  of  the 
second,  which  must  naturally  have  been 
constructed  of  its  fragments. 

Vidocq  and  his  Exhilntioru — l^e  London 
Morning  Chronicle  says,  *<The  great  mtp 
traction  is  the  extraordinary  Museum  of 
crime — if  we  may  call  it  so — the  collection 
of  weapons  which  had  been  used  by  the 
celebrated  criminals — daggers,  pistols,  knives, 
life-preservers  of  every  de8C7iptioD,  and 
adapted  to  inflict  every  species  of  injury. — 
Then  we  have  fetters  and  bandcufis,  chains 
and  rings,  every  one  of  them  with  their  le- 
gend of  crime  and  sufiering.  Some  of  the 
latter  were  worn  by  Vidocq  himself,  when 
under  the  ban  of  the  law,  and  in  a  prison  at 
Brest.  But  fetters  were  as  terror! ess  to  him 
as  bracelets.  He  shows  the  saw,  made  eut 
of  a  watch-spring,  with  which  he  sawed 
inch  after  inch  of  solid  iron,  and  explams  the 
processes  of  his  escape.  The  table  upon 
which  all  these  mementoes  of  misery  in  its 
varied  forms  are  displayed  is  well  worth  an 
hour's  inspection.  P^ot  the  least  curious  part 
of  the  exhibition  is  the  collection  of  disgui-  \ 
ses  worn  by  Vinocq,  when  engaged  in  arrest- 
ing  criminals.  These  are  ranged  round  the 
walls.  The  priest's  soostane  hangs  by  the 
peasant's  blouse,  encompassed  with  every  va- 
riety of  dress  worn  by  the  lower  orders  of 
Pans.  All  this  derives  an  additional  inter- 
est from  being  exhibited  by  Vidocq  himself. 
He  is  now  a  man  upwards  of  seventy,  but 
he  hardly  appears  fifty  years  of  age,  and  his 
motions  appear  lithe  and  active  as  those  of  a 
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man  tweaty  yean  yoanger.  He  is  not  tall, 
bat  has  the  sinews  of  a  giant.  His  face  is 
strongly  marked,  and  is  expressive  of  the 
most  resolute  daring,  and  at  the  same  time, 
of  g^reat  readiness  and  sharpened  intelligence. 
He  is  full  of  talk  of  his  adrentures  and  curi- 
osities, and  altogether,  surround  by  so  many 
proofs  of  his  prowess  and  records  of  his  ad- 
ventures, he  affords  a  spectacle  which,  when 
once  seen,  is  not  easily  forgotten." 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The  Iron  Trade  of  Connecticut. — The 
value  of  this  article  now  manufactured  in 
this  State  exceeds  that  of  any  other  domes- 
tic article,  and  amounted  in  1844  to  6450 
tons.  There  are  now  in  operation  in  the 
Housatonic  valley  in  blast,  five  furnaces 
south  of  the  line  of  the  Western  Railway, 
in  Massachusetts,  and  nineteen  more  south 
of  the  State  line,  within  the  valley  of  the 
Housatonic  River,  making  twenty  furnaces, 
now  in  blast,  within  the  distance  of  60 
miles  from  Hartford,  all  making  at  on 
average  rate  of  30  tons  each  per  week,  of 
very  superior  quality  of  charcoal  Pig  Iron. 
These  furnaces  may  be  run  about  10  months 
during  the  year,  affording  ample  time  for 
relaying  hearths  and  making  ordinary  re- 
pairs— and  may  thus  be  made  to  produce 
the '  aggregate  amount  of  28,800  tons  an- 
nually of  Pig  Iron,  worth  on  the  average 
of  the  past  10  years,  over  830  per  ton  or 
864,000  dollars  per  annum,  a  very  large 
proportion  of  which  is  the  earnings  of  labor. 

Cause  of  the  American  Revolution. — 
When  President  Adams  was  a  minister  at 
the  Court  of  St.  James,  he  of) en  saw  his 
countryman,  Benjamin  West,  the  late  Pre- 
sident of  the  Royal  Academy.  Mr.  West 
always  retained  a  strong,  unyielding  affec- 
tion for  his  native  land.  Mr.  West  one  day 
asked  Mr.  Adams  if  he  should  like  to  take 
a  walk  with  him,  and  see  the  cause  of  the 
American  Revolution.  The  minister  hav- 
ing  known  something  of  this  matter,  smiled 
at  the  proposal,  but  told  him  that  he  should 
be  glad  to  see  the  cause  of  that  Revolution, 
and  to  take  a  walk  with  his  friend  West 
any  where.  The  next  morning  he  called 
according  to  agreement,  and  took  Mr. 
Adams  into  Hyde-Park,  to  a  spot  near  the 
Serpentine  River,  where  he  gave  him  the 
following  narrative : — 

"  The  king  came  to  the  throne  a  young 
man,  surrounded  by  flattering  courtiers ; 
one  of  whose  frequent  topics  it  was,  to  do- 
claim  against  the  meanness  of  his  abode, 
which  was  wholly  unworthy  a  monarch  of 
such  a  country  as  England.     They  said 


there  was  not  a  sovereign  m  Europe  who 
was  lodged  so  poorly,  that  his  sorry,  dingy, 
old  brick  palace  of  St.  James,  looked  like  a 
stable,  and  that  he  ought  to  build  a  palace 
suitable  to  his  kingdom.  The  king  was 
fond  of  architecture,  and  would  therefore 
more  readily  listen  to  suggestions,  which 
were  in  fact  all  true.  This  spot  that  you 
see  here  was  selected  for  the  site,  between 
this  and  this  point,  which  was  marked  out 
The  king  applied  to  his  minister  on  the 
subject ;  thev  enquired  what  sum  would  be 
wanted  by  nis  Majesty,  who  said  that  he 
would  begin  with  a  million.  They  stated 
the  expenses  of  the  work,  and  the  poverty  of 
the  treasury,  but  that  his  Majesty's  wishes 
should  be  taken  into  full  consideration.  Some- 
time afterwards  the  king  was  informed  that 
the  wants  of  the  treasury  were  too  urgent  to 
admit  of  a  supply  from  their  present  means, 
but  that  a  revenue  might  be  raised  in  Ameri- 
ca to  supply  all  the  king's  wishes.  This  sug- 
gestion was  followed  up,  and  the  king  was 
in  this  way  first  led  to  consider,  and  then  to 
consent,  to  the  scheme  for  taxing  the  colonies" 
— Ttt</or*«  Life  of  Otis. 


British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. — ^During 
the  past  year  150,562  copies  of  the  Bible 
have  been  distributed,  by  this  Society,  in 
France,  nearly  all  of  which  are  sold.  In 
Belgium  11,560 copies;  in  Holland  16,155;  in 
Germany  53,482;  in  Hungary  11,471;  in 
Russia  37,207  ;  in  Sweden  23,454 ;  in  Malta 
8,982  ;  at  Constantinople  1000;  at  Calcutta 
51,580 ;  at  Madras  23,500 ;  at  Bombay,  8,106 ; 
at  Sydney  2000;  at  New  Zealand  10,000; 
in  Africa  3,850 ;  in  Jamaica  5000 ;  in  An- 
tigua 400;  in  Canada  21,753;  in  Great 
Britain  605,800. 

The  receipts  of  the  Society  for  the  year 
have  been  $418,409. 


*^  Ancient  Tunivlu — Near  Niagara  Falls 
is  a  range  of  rising  ground,  which  overlooks 
the  country  and  lake  for  a  great  distance. 
Near  the  top  a  quanity  of  human  bones  were 
once  discovered  about  twenty  years  ago, 
by  the  blowing  down  of  an  old  tree.  A  great 
number  of  skeletons  were  found  on  digging, 
with  Indian  beads,  pipes,  &c.,  and  some 
couch  shells,  shaped  apparently  for  musical 
instruments,  placed  under  several  of  the 
heads.  Other  perforated  shells  were  found, 
which  are  said  to  be  known  only  on  the  west 
coast  of  the  continent  within  the  tropics 
There  were  also  found  brass  or  copper  in- 
struments, &:c.,  and  the  ground  looks  as  if  it 
been  defended  with  a  palisade," — Northern 
Traveller. 


The  Jesuits  have  acquired  the  art  of  suit- 
ing their  habits  and  principles  to  all  kinds 
of  Government,  and  all  characters  of  So- 
vereigns.— M.  Thiers.  ^ 
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The  Lakes  and  the  Mississippi. — An  unex- 
pected eommunicaiion  between  the  Western 
waters  has  been  made,  and  it  is  now  demon- 
strated that  a  porterage  of  only  one  mile 
is  necessary  to  unite  the  waters  that  connect 
the  Mississippi  wiih  those  which  unite  with 
the  Lake.  Last  month  a  little  steam  boat 
ascended  the  Wisconsin  River  as  high  as 
Poinf  Bass,  which  is  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
Mississippi  rapids,  at  the  Southern  extrem- 
ity of  the  great  Northwestern  Pinery,  and 
about  130  miles  above  Fort  Winnebego,  and 
nearly  that  distance  above  where  any  vessel 
has  been  before.  The  beauty  of  the  scenery 
above  Fort  Winnebego  is  said  to  be  of  un- 
eaualled  grandeur.  The  Maid  of  Iowa  pass- 
ea  the  dreadful  Dells,  which  are  mentioned 
so  often  by  Indian  traders,  and  which  map- 
makers  note  so  particularly.  They  are  eight 
miles  in  length  from  the  head  to  the  foot, 
and  present  the  most  wild  and  pictur- 
esque view  imaginable.  For  the  distance  of 
a  mile  the  Wisconsin  is  crowded  into  a  space 
of  less  than  fifty  feet  in  width,  and  the  rocks 
on  either  side  project  in  awful  grandeur  and 
sublimity.  The  Gulph  of  Niagara  is  said  to 
be  nothing  to  it.  The  Maid  crowded  herself 
through  by  steam,  ^oing  up,  and  returning, 
dropped  through  with  an  oar  on  each  end  to 
keep  her  straight,  such  as  are  used  by  raft 
men  in  running  lumber. 

The  scenery,  as  described  by  the  Galena 
Gkizette,  will  remind  the  traveller  who  has 
▼isited  the  islands  of  the  Baltic  and  the 
D^'iube  river  of  scenery  very  similar  both  in 
lae  grandeur  of  the  display  and  the  sub- 
limity of  the  falls. 

Beats  here  will  run  between  Galena  and 
Fort  Winnebeg^o ;  and  on  this  end  of  the  route 
you  are  brought  within  si|[ht  of  a  boat  run- 
ning on  the  Fox  river,  and  in  connection  with 
Green  Bay.  The  *'  Maid  of  Iowa'*  sails  on 
the  Wisconsin  in  connection  with  the  Man- 
chester on  the  Fox ;  and  thus,  excepting  the 
little  porterage  of  which  we  have  spoken, 
and  which  may  be  cut,  the  waters  of  the 
great  Lakes  are  united  with  those  of  the 
magnificent  Mississippi. 
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Prom  the  Portsmouth  Journal. 
RECOIiliECTIONS  OF  HAYTI. 

But  Studay  is  emphatically  the  great 
market-day,  when  the  country  is  deserted 
and  the  town  is  filled — when  male  negroes 
are  most  drimken,  and  their  females  most 
gorgeous  in  new  attire — ^when  marchandes 
are  most  busy  and  foreign  merchants  most 
speculative  of  the  prospects  of  the  cofiTee 
crop — when  soldiers  and  priests,  masses  and 
reviews — the  noise  of  drums  and  the  chiming 
of  bells  are  all  intermixed  in  gay  grotesque 
and  ever  changing  confusion,  such  as  to  en- 
gage and  excite  all  the  faculties  of  the  spec- 
tator, until  his  head  swims  with  vertigo  and 
exhaustion. 

On  this  day  occurs  throughout  the  govern- 
ment a  weekly  review  of  the  several  regi- 
ments of  the  army  of  the  republic ;  consist- 


ing of  a  regular  army  and  a  national  guard 
both  in  many  respects  most  irregular.  Above 
the  din  and  uproar  of  the  market  is  heard  at 
intervals  through  the  morning,  the  music  of 
the  different  regimental  bands. 

From  the  paucity  of  priests  throughout 
the  interior  of  the  black  republic,  ior  the 
Pope  for  some  time  past  misunderstanding 
of  certain    events    in  Haytien    history,  has 

Eositively  refused  to  admit  any  Haytien  to 
oly  orders,  the.  country  population  avail 
themselves  of  their  occasional  visits  to  the 
towns  upon  market  days,  to  profit  by  the 
spiritual  exercises  of  confession,  and  the  en- 
gagement of  masses  for  the  souls  of  their 
deceased  relatives.  On  many  such  occasions 
the  priest's  quarters  are  thronged  with  sup- 
plicants for  masses  of  all  degrees  of  devo- 
tion, from  the  veiit  priere  for  which  is  charg- 
ed but  a  single  franc  to  a  high  mass,  for 
which  the  priest's  fee  is  at  the  smallest  $60. 
The  infirm  negro  from  the  mountains,  while 
in  towns  for  the  sale  of  his  produce,  upon 
these  market  days  seizes  upon  the  occasion 
to  consult  a  physician,  by  whom,  should  his 
case  happen  to  be  pronounced  incurable,  he 
commits  himself  to  his  fate  with  the  resig- 
nation and  much  of  the  gravity  of  a  Turk. 
He  goes  his  way  instantly  to  the  priest,  con- 
fesses and  gets  absolution,  and  then  departs 
homewards  contentedly  to  die ;  having  in- 
deed through  the  exorbitant  charges  of  the 
priest  and  physician,  little  left  him  worth 
living  for. 

Every  Haytien  town  resembles  a  military 
encampment.  The  government  has,  under 
all  its  different  phases  since  the  revolution, 
been  always  in  reality  a  military  despotism, 
differing  only  in  the  degrees  of  its  stringency, 
though  of  late  in  order  the   better  to  corres- 

Eond  to  the  usual  American  models,  this  mi- 
tary  organization  has  enshrouded  itself  in 
republican  form.  FatroUes  of  soldiers  do 
duty  as  a  police,  and  the  citizens  of  the  town 
are  awakened  at  morn  by  the  reveille y  and 
sent  to  their  homes  at  evening  by  the  militarj* 
signal  of  the  retreat. 

The  epaulette  or  at  least  the  button  of  the 
republic  seems  to  be  worn  by  almost  every 
Haytien  ne^ro,  who  is  able  to  afford  himself 
a  broadcloth  coat  whereupon  to  display  them, 
from  major-generals  down  to  th«  sexion  of 
the  parish.  Indeed  the  latter  functionary 
shows  himself  the  gayest  and  most  bedizened 
of  all,  resembling  upon  all  great  occasions  of 
church  ceremony  a  militia  colonel  rather  than 
a  mere  church  officer ;  with  a  double  height 
and  sweep  chapeaux,  a  double  allowance  of 
plumes  and  lace,  and  wielding  a  gilded  trun- 
cheon of  office  as  if  he  were  a  field  marshal. 
Every  employer  of  the  custom-house — each 
judge  and  solicitor  and  representative  of  the 
people — every  civil  administrator  and  justice 
of  the  peace,  with  their  clerks  respectively, 
all  emulously  adorn  themselves  with  the  but- 
ton and  cockade,  signiGcant  of  their  authority 
under  the  constitution.  Upon  occasions  of 
high  cermonial  these  negro  generals  in  chief, 
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together  with  their  respectiye  staffs,  seem 
literally  plated  with  scales  of  barnished  gold ; 
the  texture  of  their  garments  being  scarcely 
discernible  under  the  massive  extent  of  their 
gorgeous  facings  and  golden  embroidery. 


Electricity  for  Manure. — The  subject  of 
promoting  ^ncuUure  by  electricity  is  exciting 
much  attention  in  England.  A  case  is  men- 
tioned in  which  a  gentleman  near  Elgin  pro- 
duced from  a  single  acre,  108  bushels  of  che- 
valier barley.  The  London  Economist  gives 
the  following  as  the  mode  in  which  the  plot 
should  be  laid  out : 

'<  With  a  mariner's  compass  and  measured 
lengths  of  common  strin£^,  lay  out  the  places 
for  the  wooden  pins,  to  which  the  buried  wire 
is  attached,  by  passing  through  a  small  staple. 
Care  must  be  taken  to  lay  the  length  of  the 
buried  wire  due  north  and  south  by  a  compass 
and  the  breadth  due  east  by  west.  This  wire 
niust  be  placed  from  two  to  three  inches  deep 
in  the  soil.  The  lines  of  the  buried  wire  are 
then  completed.  The  suspended  wire  must 
be  attached  and  m  contact  with  the  buried 
wires  at  both  of  its  ends.  A  wooden  pin  with 
m  staple  must  therefore  be  driven  in,  and  the 
two  poles  (one  14  feet  and  the  other  15  feet| 
beinff  placed  by  the  compass  due  north  ana 
south,  the  wire  is  placed  over  them,  and 
fastened  to  wooden  stakes,  but  touching  like- 
wise at  this  point  the  buried  wire.  The  sus- 
pended wire  must  not  be  drawn  too  tight, 
otherwise  the  wind  will  break  it. — Selected. 

JUVENILE  DEPARTMENT. 

Bdward's  Walk  In  the  Woods. 

One  pleasant  morning  in  the  summer, 
Edward  set  out  in  the  cool  of  the  morning, 
to  take  a  walk  with  his  £ither  and  his  friend 
James,  to  a  lonely  place  among  the  hills,  to 
spend  the  day.  Each  of  the  boys  had  a 
little  basket  in  his  hand,  with  some  bread 
and  butter,  a  little  smoked  beef,  shaved 
very  thin,  a  piece  of  cold  fresh  meat,  some 
pieces  of  cake,  and  a  little  salt,  put  up  very 
nicely.  The  mothers  of  the  boys  had  pro- 
posed to  them  to  take  a  little  cup  to  drink 
out  of:  but  they  had  taken  walks  together 
before,  and  learned  how  to  fold  up  a  leaf  so 
that  it  would  hold  water ;  and  they  thought 
it  so  ingenious,  and  liked  to  do  it  so  well, 
that  they  declined  taking  cups  with  them. 

It  had  been  arranged  that  they  should 
start  early :  so  that  thiey  had  their  breakfast, 
and  were  on  the  road  before  the  sun  vras 
high  enough  to  give  them  inconvenience. 
When  they  entered  the  wood,  James  ran  on 
a  little  way  before,  and  soon  called  out  that 
he  had  discovered  something  curious.  It 
was  a  large  bee,  sitting  on  a  little  bush, 
facing  another  which  was  flying  just  be- 
fore him,  so  as  to  keep  one  place  m  the  air. 
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about  a  foot  distant.  They  looked  to  see 
what  the  flying  bee  would  do,  when  they  saw 
it  dart  towards  the  sitting  one  like  lightning, 
and  then  take  its  place  again.  This  move- 
ment was  repeated  several  times,  as  if  he  was 
determined  to  kill  him  ;  but  it  could  not  be 
seen  that  either  suffered  any  injury ;  and  after 
looking  on  for  some  time,  the  party  turned 
away.  Before  they  left  the  spot,  however, 
one  of  them  discovered  that  an  old  rail  in  a 
fence  near  them,  had  several  round  holes  in  it, 
about  as  big  as  a  bullet. 

"What  are  these?"  enquired  one  of  the 
boys."  "Ah!"  replied  their  older  compa- 
nion, "  now  I  have  something  to  show  you. 
You  remember  my  description  of  the  Carpen- 
ter Bee  the  other  day.  I  told  you  that  it 
looks  much  like  the  Humble  Bee,  or  what 
is  commonly  called  the  Bumble  Bee,  but  that 
it  has  mandibles,  or  jaws,  with  which  it  can 
bite  wood,  and  that  it  digs  long  holes  in  fen- 
ces for  its  habitation.  Now  we  have  found 
them,  and  in  greater  plenty  than  I  ever  saw 
before." 

On  examination  they  found,  that  each  hole 
was  first  dug  straight  into  a  rail,  and  then 
turned  at  right  angles,  and  carried  a  foot  or 
more  along  in  the  direction  with  the  grain  of 
the  wood.  They  had  no  knife  proper  to  cut 
into  the  rails,  nor  time  even  to  stop  any  long- 
er ;  so  they  passed  on,  talking  about  those 
curious  insects.  Edward  was  sorry  to  find 
that  his  father  had  not  time  to  tell  him  much 
more  about  them.  He  said  they  were  rather 
rare,  but  that  he  had  found  many  particulars 
of  their  habits  in  some  of  his  books. 

The  celebrated  naturalist  Reaumur  has  paid 
close  attention  to  their  habits ;  and  the  Sth 
volume  of  Harpers'  Family  Library  gives 
many  of  his  discoveries.  This  book,  the 
boys  were  told  they  might  read  at  another 
time;  and  I  hope  that  many  of  the  readers 
of  the  Pennv  Ms^zine  will  procure  that  vo- 
lume from  their  district  libraries  or  elsewhere, 
and  begin  at  the  87th  page.  They  will  see  a 
picture  of  the  hole  of  the  Carpenter  Bee,  and 
find  that  it  is  aivided  into  12  chambers,  with 
an  egg  in  each. 

METALS.     No.  3,  TIBT. 

We  see  tin  every  day,  but  many  persons 
do  not  know  why  it  is  so  much  used  as  it 
is.  nor  why  tin  pans  and  kettles  so  often 
rust  out  and  are  thrown  away.  On  this 
subject,  as  on  many  others,  we  want  knowl- 
edge ;  and  as  children  have  plenty  of  time 
to  learn,  I  hope  some  of  them  will  pay  at- 
tention to  what  important  things  they  hear, 
and  remember  them. 

Tin  is  a  white  metal,  not  very  malleable, 
but  may  be  spread  out  very  thin  on  other 
metals.  It  is  most  commonly  spread  on 
sheet-iron,  which  is  made  into  kitchen  uten- 
sils. It  makes  them  almost  as  beautiful  and 
valuable  as  if  they  were  made  plain  of  solid 
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silver.     But  careless  people,  or  those  who 
do  not  know  how  to  take  care  of  them,  make 
tin  vessels  almost  as  perishable  as  if  they 
were  made  of  mere  sheet  iron.     Iron  rusts 
easily,  unless  kept  dry.     Tin  will  not.     If 
every  part  of  a  vessel  were  covered  with 
tin,  it  would  not  rust ;  but  using  it  will  take 
off  a  little,  and  then  the  iron  begins  to  rust 
if  wet,  and  a  hole  is  soon  made  through. — 
Tin  ware  should  always  be  emptied,   and 
wiped  dry,  when  not  in  use,  and  put  in  a 
dry  place.     Probably  galvanism  helps  to 
rust  the  iron,  when  the  rusting  has  once 
begun. 

We  have  no  tin  mines  in  our  country.  A 
good  one  would  be  worth  a  great  deal.  Per- 
haps some  of  the  boys  now  living  may  dis- 
cover one.  It  will  be  better  than  finding  a  gold 
mine.  Now  we  have  to  buy  all  our  tin  in 
Europe,  and  pay  for  the  digging  and  melt- 
ing it,  as  well  as  for  spreading  it  on  sheet- 
iron.  All  that  our  countrymen  have  to  do 
now  is  to  make  tin  vessels  of  it.  Block  tin 
L  comes  in  bars  and  thick  plates,  and  is  used 
for  making  some  of  our  metallic  tumblers. 
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NBW,  EliEGANT  AND  USBFUL  LON- 
DON PUBL.ICATIONS. 

Among  the  publishers  of  periodical  works 
which  may  claim  this  title,  Charles  Knight 
&  Co.  are  greatly  distinguished.  From  their 
store  in  Ludgate  street,  London,  they  are 
now  issuing  several  works  in  series,  which 
may  well  find  a  demand  in  this  country, 
among  those  who  possess  judgement  and 
taste.  We  have  barely  room  for  a  brief  de- 
scription of  each  series.  Specimes  of  them 
may  be  seen  at  the  office  of  the  Am.  Penny 
Magazine,  No.  112  Broadway,  New  York, 
where  they  are  for  sale  ;  and  our  friends  at 
a  distance  will  receive  them  if  ordered,  by 
mail,  express  or  otherwise. 

1.  The  Pictobial  Gallsbt  of  Abts,  with 
3000  or  4000  engravings,  lo  appear  in  24 
montlily  parts,  at  38  cents  each.  No.  1  ap- 
peared in^Feb.  last. 

2.  "  Old  England,"  with  nearly  3000 
wood  cuts,  and  24  original,  elaborate  and 
colored  engravings,  to  form  two  splendid 
folio  volumes  of  400  pages.  The  cuts  will 
exhibit  edifices,  weapons,  antiquities,  por- 
traits, seals,  coins,  autographs,  sports,  games, 
costumes  and  various  scenes,  24  parts,  each 
44  cents. 

3.  The  Pictoeial  Museum  of  Animated, 
Nature,  with  about  4000  wood  engravings 
in  27  monthly  parts,  each  38  cents,  or  two 
splendid  folios.  Price  38c.  from  ]  2  to  20  fine 
prints  of  animals  on  one  page,  the  whole 
being  by  far  the  most  extensive  collection 
ever  produced,  executed  with  scientific  accu- 
racy. 

1.  The  Pictorial  Sunday  Book,  with  1500 
wood  cuts  and  13  colored  maps,  forming  a 
scripture  Atlas,  in  13  monthly  parts,  44  cents 


each.  The  engravings  are  a  series  of  illus- 
trations of  Bible  History,  the  Prophecies, 
Psalms,  the  Life  of  the  Savior  and  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  Jewish  Customs,  Scripture 
Natural  History  and  Antiquities,  with  copies 
from  old  masters  of  scripture  history.  The 
whole  is  on  a  plan  of  Sunday  reading. 

5.  Knight's  Weekly  Volumes  for  all 
Readers,  18  complete  works,  in  27  volumes 
of  240  or  280  pages  each.  N(^  1,  William 
Caxion,  2,  the  Lowell  Offering,  3  and  12, 
Engliswomen  in  Egypt,  o,  British  manufac-  I 
tares,  6,  9  and  11,  the  Chinese,  by  Gov.  ^ 
Davis,  of  Hong  Kong,  enlarged,  11,  Bird 
Architecture,  15,  the  Elephant,  16,  Litera- 
ture of  England  to  the  time  of  Elizabeth, 
with  specimens,  19,  Lord  Brougham's  Dia- 
logues on  Instinct,  20,  24,  and  26,  Craik's 
History  of  British  Commerce,  25,  British 
Manufactures,  27,  Civil  Wars  of  Rome,  and 
new  translation  of  select  lines  of  Plutarch. 
Price  38  cents  each. 

6.  The  Cabinet  History  of  Englakd,  in  20 
monthly  volumes,  38  cents  each,  being  chap- 
ters from  the  Pictorial  history  of  England,  by 
McFarlane,  the  only  complete  English  his- 
tory from  one  pen. 

7.  The  Celebrated  Penny  Cyclopaedia, 
with  numerous  cuts,  in  27  volumes,  with 
14,000  psges,  published  at  the  expense  of 
about  $160,000.  $40,  in  sheep,  and  $45  half 
Russia. 

8.  Supplement  to  the  Penny  Cyclopab-  J 
DiA,  in  parts,  by  the  same  editor  and  many  ) 
of  the  same  contributors.  > 

London  Penny  Magazine,  new  series, 
monthly  parts,  IS  3-4  cents.  Ail  these  are 
on  English  paper. 

9^  Editors  receiving  this  paper  in  exchange,  ro- 
inviled  to  reinsert  the  following  advertisement : 

THE  AMEBICAN  PENNY  MAGAZINE 

AND    FAMILY    NEWSPAPER, 

Edited  by  Theodore  Dwlght,  Jr. 

Is  pubiisbed  weekly,  at  the  office  of  the  New  York 
£xpre8S,  No.  112  Broadway,  at  3  cents  a  ntimber,  (16 
pag»8  laige  octavo,)  or,  to  subscribers  receiving  it  by 
maii,  andpayiog  in  advance,  ^1  a  year..  The  postage 
is  now  Free  for  this  city^,  Brooklyn,  Harlem,  Newnik, 
and  all  other  places  within  30  miles;  onlyotw  eemt  a 
copy  for  other  parts  of  the  State,  and  other  plaies 
within  100  miles  ;  and  1  1-2  cents  for  other  pvia  uf  the 
Union.  Persons  forwarding  the  money  for  nve  copies, 
will  receive  a  sixth  gratis.  £ditors  known  to  have  pub- 
lishcd  this  advertisement,  with  an  editorial  notice  of 
the  work,  will  be  supplied  with  it  for  one  year.  By 
the  quantity,  $2  a  hundred.  The  work  will  form  a  vol- 
ume of  832  pB^eB  annually. 

fir  PoatmasteiB  are  authorized  to  remit  money  with- 
out chaiige. 

But,  if  m-  re  convenient,  simply  enclose  a  One  Dol- 
lar  Bir,  without  payment  of  postage,  and  the  work  will 
be  sent  for  the  year. 


i;;^  We  particularly  request  the  public  to  remember 
that  fto  perton  is  authorized  to  receive  money  in  ad- 
vance fur  this  paper,  except  the  Editor  or  Publishers 
and  an  Agent  in  Ohio  and  the  five  south-western  coun- 
ties of  Pennsylvania,  who  will  show  an  attested  cer- 
tificate, signed  by  the  £ditor. 
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CHINESE    VESSELS    AND    BOATS. 


All  the  ut*  of  the  Cbineie  piesent  «ome 
'  feacnrei  welt  cilculated  lo  czciie  our  curi- 
)  osity,  and  to  lead  aa  to  make  inquiries  for 
]  tbeir  ohgio.  Whatever  were  the  sources 
}  irom  which  that  aiagnlar  people  derived 
as  well  Bs  their  customs,  they 
I  muat  lie  far  back  in  antiquitf;  and  offer 
'  many  eridencea  of  an  origio  different  from 
1  thoee  of  Europe.  Many  of  the  tools  with 
,  whicb  the  cnfismea  of  China  perform  the 

DSl  common  mecbBnical  operatioiiE,  are  coa- 
^  structed  on  different  principles  from  ours, 
(  ud  appear  to-  hire  always  been  as  uolilfe 
>w.     No  donbi  the  increase  of  in- 

>  lereourse,  now  beginning,  between  that 
1  people  and  Europeans  and  Americans,  mnac 

make  impoTtaoL  changes,  u  they  hare,  in 
t,  many  improvements  to  learn, 
rbe  Chinese  perhaps   have  ahown  their 

>  childish  ignorance  and  fooliah  conceit  bh 
,  much  in  relation  lo  their  sea  ressels  as  in 
j  Bnyihiog.  Their  sbipa  are  furnished  with 
i  very  awkward  sails  and  rigsing,  and  often 
(  deeonted  with  the  most  dnmsy  and  ridica- 
f  loQs  ornaments.  Their  war  ships  are  so  ua- 
I  wieldy,  ill-proTided,  and  ill-managed,  as  to 

olgects  of  contempt  lo  nanl  Da* 


*~ 


lions  ;  and  some  idea  may  be  formed  (rf*  the    < 
iofaucy  of  their  tactics,  from  a  grand  plan    1 
grarely  proposed  by  one  of  theii  naral  o 
nandere  to  tbe  goTeimnent,  for  the  defeat    > 
and  deatruction  of  the  English  fieet  at  the    i 
commencement  of  the  late  war.    He  pro    ' 
foeed,  in  a  long  formal  document,  which 
was  printed,  that  all  proriaions  and  pec^la 
•kould  be  withdrawn  from  the  coast  for  a 
skori  time,  until  the  enemy  (whom  he  sap- 
foaed  to  have  no  stores  of  food)  should  hare 
grown  hungry;   and   then  that  a   Chinesa 
ship  should    be  allowed  to  fall  into  iheii    < 
heads,  the  crew  of    whicb  should  lie  in 
close   concealment,    until    the    "  rtd  impt" 
should  get  on  board,  when  they  thoold  risa, 
and  kill  them  all  before  they  could  m 
their  presence  of  mind! 

But  we  must   remember  that  arts    and 
sciences  are,  and  always  must  be,  judged  of 
by  comparison.    Tbe  Chinese  ahipe  are  ia    ' 
•ome  respects  equal  lo  the  gallies  <rf'  Fben-    ] 
icia,  Oreece  and  Rome,  and  better  worthy 
of  oar  regard,  as  more  snbserrient  to  uselnl 
commerce,  and  lest  lo  the  inhuman  ptu-    i 
poses  ol    plunder  and  wmr.     Specimen 
lereral  kinds  of  raudl  reaaeli  and  boaU  an   ' 
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giyen  in  our  print ;  and  we  compile  the  follow- 
ing description  of  some  of  them,  from  a  late 
and  valuable  little  work,  Vol.  lOlh,  of 
*'  Knights'  Weekly  Volumes  for  all  readers. *' 
It  will  be  perceived,  that  the  internal  navi- 
gation of  China  is  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant in  the  world  for  extent,  value  of  trans- 
port, and  the  accommodation  it  affords  to 
travellers.  Accompanying  these  descriptions, 
are  some  important  facts,  illustrating  the 
customs  of  the  country,  which  we  shall  not 
omit,  especially  because  the  work  is  new, 
and  from  the  pen  of  the  English  Governor  of 
Hong-Kong,  Sir  John  Francis  Davis. 

''There  is  no  post  regulated  by  the  govern- 
ment for  facilitating  the  general  intercourse 
of  its  subjects.  The  government  expresses 
are  fprwarded  by  land  along  a  line  of^  posts, 
at  each  of  which  a  horse  is  always  kept 
ready ;  and  it  is  said,  that  when  the  haste  is 
urgent,  a  feather  is  tied  to  the  jnacket,  and 
the  express  is  called  a  fei-ma^  or  nying  horse. 
There  is  printed,  for  general  use,  a  very  ac- 
curate itmerary  of  ihe  empire.  The  public 
porters  ure  under  the  management  of  a  head- 
man, who  is  responsible  for  them.  There  is 
no  country  in  which  horses  are  so  little  used, 
either  for  carriage  or  draft.  Where  no 
rivers  or  canals  afford  the  conveniences  of 
water  carriage,  the  roads,  or  rather  broad 
pathways,  are  paved,  in  the  south,  for  horses, 
chairs  and  foot  passengers ;  but  no  wheel- 
carriages  were  met  with  by  the  embassies, 
except  in  the  flat  country  towards  Peking.'* . 

'*  But,  putting  speed  out  of  the  question, 
there  certainly  is  no  country  in  the  world,  in 
which  travelling  by  water  is  so  commodious  as 
China.  Indeed  all  tbe  river  craft  of  that 
people  may  be  said  to  be  unrivalled.  The 
small  draft  of  water,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  great  burthen  and  stiffness  of  their  ves- 
sels, the  perfect  ease  with  which  they  are 
worked  through  the  most  intricate  passa^res 
and  most  crowded  rivers,  and  the  sarprizmg 
accommodation  which  they  afford,  bave  al- 
ways attracted  attention.  The  Arab  Ibn 
Batuta  states  that  they  were  moved  by 
"  large  oars,"  which  might  be  compared  to 
great  masts  in  size,  over  which  five  and 
twenty  men  were  sometimes  placed.  He  evi- 
dently alludes  to  the  enormous  and  power- 
ful sculls,  which  at  the  present  day,  are 
worked  at  the  stem  Qf  their  ves^'els,  exactly 
as  he  describes.  The  scull  takes  up  no 
room,  as  it  is  in  the  middle  of  the  vessel. 
It  is  a  moving  power,  precisely  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  fishes  tail,  from  which  the  fish 
derives  almost  its  whole  impetus,  the  fins 
doing  little  more  than  to  keep  the  body  up- 
right. The  composition  of  the  two  lateral 
forces,  made  to  the  right  and  to  the  left, 
drives  the  fish  or  the  vessel  forward.  The 
sculls  are  sometimes  30  feet  in  length,  and 
the  friction  is  reduced  to  the  least  possible 


amount,  by  the  fulcrum  being  a  tenon  and 
mortice  of  iron,  working  comparatively  on  a 
pomt."  •  . 

*'The  track-ropes,  made  of  narrow  strips 
of  the  strong  siliceous  surface  of  the  bamboo^ 
and  combinmg  the  greatest  strength  with 
lightness,  are  very  exactly  described  by 
Marco  Polo.  Tbe  oars  which  they  oc- 
casionally use  towards  the  head  of  their 
boats,  are  rather  short,  with  broad  blades, 
suspended  in  a  loop,  on  a  strong  peg,  at  the 
side  of  the  boat,  and  when  useless  drawn 
.  up  close  to  the  vessel's  side,  without  any  re- 
tarding effect,  friction,  or  noise  in  the  rol- 
lock,  or  room  taken  up.'' 

The  travelling  barges  used  by  mandarins 
and  opulent  persons,  afford  a  degree  of  com- 
fort and  accommodation  quite  unknown  in 
boats  of  the  same  description  elsewhere ;  -  bat 
speed  is  a  quality  they  do  not  possess.  The 
f  oof  is  7  or  8  feet  high  ;  and  they  have  an 
ante-room  at  the  head  for  servants,  a  sitting- 
room  about  the  middle  of  the  boat,  and  a 
sleeping  apartment  abaft  All  the  cooking 
goes  on  upon  the  high,  overhanging  stem, 
where  the  crew  also  are  accommodated. 
There  are  gangways  of  boards  on  each  side 
of  the  vessel,  which  serve  for  pulling  it 
along  the  shallows,  by  means  of  very  long 
and  light  bamboos,  and  by  which  the  ser- 
vants pass  to  and  fro.  The  better  boats  are 
very  well  lit  by  side  windows  of  glass, 
scraped  oyster  shells,  or  gauze  covered  with 
pictures.  The  partitions  and  bulk-heads  are 
painted  and  varnished.  The  decks  or  floors 
are  made  of  pieces,  which  can  be  removed 
to  stow  different  articles,  and  replaced. 
What  is  remarkable,  although  Chinese  nouses 
are  generally  very  dirty,  these  boats  are  very- 
clean  and  neat.  '*  In  short,"  says  the  Go- 
vernor of  Hong-Kong,  '*  their  travelling 
barges  are  as  much  superior  to  the  crank 
and  rickeljr  budgerous  of  India,  as  our  Eu- 
ropean ships  are  to  the  sea-junks  of  the 
Chinese.  Nothing  could  mope  strongly  char- 
acterize the  busy  trading  character  of  the 
Chinese  among  themselves,  and  the  activity 
of  their  internal  traffic,  than  the  numbers  of 
passage  boats  which  are  constantly  sailing 
along  their  rivers  and  canals,  crowded  both 
inside  and  out  with  a  host  of  passengers. 
The  fare  in  these  vessels  is,  quaintly  enough, 
termed  shuey*keo,  (water-legs,)  as  it  serves 
in  lieu  of  limbs  to  transport  the  body.  But 
these  are  used  by  the  common  people,  and 
carry  a  mixed  company,  so  that  the  waning 
is  stuck  on  the  mast ;  <' Ein-shin-ho-paou" — 
(Take  care  of  your  purses.) 

The  loadstone  is  said  to  be  mentioned  in  a 
Chinese  book,  which  was  finished  in  the 
121st  year  after  Christ,  as  a  stone  that  will 
«  give  iron  a  direction ;"  while  its  attractive 
powers  were  known  long  before.  About  a 
century  after,  it  is  said,  the  compass  was 
described  in  another  book ;  and,  with  its  aid, 
their  ships  made  voyages  south,  as  early  as 
A.  D.  419.    With  the  originality,  frequent. 
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as  we  hare  before  remarked  in  the  arts  of 
that  people,  the  use  of  the  compass  is  said  to 
be,  to  point  "  «ou^A.*'  We  probably  owe  the 
iayentioQ  to  them,  as  their  vessels  formerly 
sailed  to  India,  though  now  they  go  no  far^ 
ther  than  the  Malay  Islands  and  Java ;  and 
they  most  have  communicated  with  the 
Arabs,  by  whom  the  compass  was  made 
known  to  Europe. 

The  Chinese  vessels,  or  junks,  as  they  are 
called,  have  been  aptly  compared  to  their 
shoes ;  and  their  form  is  so  clumsy,  and  the 
absence  of  a  keel  is  so  important  a  defect, 
that  there  is  no  possibility  of  any  great  im- 
provement  in  their  construction,  until  the 
prejudice  of  the  builders  shall  be  so  far 
overcome  as  to  change  their  plan  in  these 
two  fundamental  points.  In  order  to  place 
the  rudder,  (hey  thmk  it  necessarv  to  split  the 
stern,  which  exposes  the  vessel  to  danger. 
Their  substitutes  for  tar  and  oakum  are  t»d ; 
a  mixture  of  oil  and  gypsum,  and  bamboo 
shavings.  Their  common  sails  are  mere 
mats,  which  are  not  easily  managed,  but  yet 
are  flat,  and  enable  the  vessels  to  lie  nearer 
the  wind  than  ours.  The  absence  of  keel, 
however,  allows  a  monstrous  lee- way. 
Their  anchors,  strange  to  hear,  are  made  of 
wood,  though  a  heavy  kind,  called  by  them 
ieih-moj  (iron  wood.^  The^  often  carry  loose 
cotton  topsails  in  light  wmds.  They  make 
no  observations  of  the  sun  or  other  heavenly 
bodies,  but  sail  by  a  book  of  directions  and 
their  compass.  The  seamen  worship  the 
Queen  of  Heaven  as  their  protectress,  and 
also  their  compass,  which  has  red  cloth  ujpon 
it,  and  a  kind  ot  sacrifices  are  made  before 
it.  The  sailors  are  some  of  the  most  aban- 
doned of  the  people ;  each,  however,  have  a 
share  in  the  junk  and  its  command.  < 

Mr.  Gutzlaff  found  them  very  much  pre- 
judiced against  all  changes ;  and  a  captain, 
because  he  could  not  discover  the  depth  of 
the  sea  with  a  sextant,  condemned  it  as  an 
instrument  *'  truly  barbarian." 


* 


A  THREE  DAY*S  HUNX  IN  ALABAMA. 


BT  JOB1I802C  J.  HOOnOt,  ISQ. 

We  determined  some  time  since,  that  the 
first  convenient  opportunity,  which  should  oc- 
cur during  this  season,  we  would  betake  our- 
selves to  the  woods  with  a  ffun,  and  endea- 
vour to  get  out  of  our  blood  a  little  of  the 
fever  which  two  years  without  exercise  or  the 
bracing  excitement  of  a  hunt,  had  generated. 
The  time  at  length  arrived  which  we  had  ap* 
pointed  for  our  three  days  of  freedom.  Our 
friends  Johnson,  Smith  and  Jones,  drove  slum- 
ber from  our  eyes  on  Wednesdav  morning  last, 
at  earliest  dawn,  with  the  1  ouaest  and  shril- 
lest whoop  that  ever  came  by  concert  from 
three  mortal  throats.  Each  man  had  his  po- 
ney,  his  saddle  bag  of  provisions,  his  frying 
pan  and  tin  cup. 

The  Sim  was  just  beginning  to  touch  the 


brown  sides  of  the  hills  when  our  trail  dashed 
precipitately  down  the  rugged  side  of  the  lit- 
tle mountain,  bringing  us  at  once  into  the 
dence  cane  aiid  bamboo  thickets  of  Oakchun 
Swamp,  which  looked  so  much  like  the  wil- 
derness dwelling  of  real  ^me,  that  we  could 
not  resist  the  impulse  to  give  an  honest,hearty, 
hound-inspirin|r  halloo!  We  made  every 
thin^  ring  agam,  and  having  done  so,  we  felt 
considerably  relieved.  Our  five  dogs  mean- 
time had  been  creeping  through  the  cane,  and 
very  shortly  after  our  whoop  was  given, 
scared  up  a  turkey  which  perched  in  the  very 
top  of  a  lofty  pine  almost  out  of  range ;  we 
fired  —and  missed.  Jones  brought  him  to  the 
ground. 

We  now  sought  a  convenient  spot  for  camp- 
ing. In  a  bendf  of  the  creek  about  a  mile  be- 
low the  turkey  tree,  we  found  it.  A  half  acre 
adjacent  to  the  creek,  with  no  other  growth 
upon  it  than  a  few  straggling  reeds,  and  half 
a  dozen  hnge  walnut  and  sweet  gum  trees, 
was  the  spot.  The  boy  kindled  a  fire  and 
cooked  break&st  which  being  swallowed,  the 
poneys  were  hobbled  and  turned  into  the  cane. 
The  next  thing  that  claimed  attention  was 
the  arrangement  of  the  day'scamraign.  This 
viras  settled  by  giving  Johnson  anfrones  both 
sides  of  the  creek  upwards,  Smith  the  swamp 
on  the  left,  and  ourself  that  on  the  right  banc 
downwards.  Four  of  the  dogs  followed  Smith, 
and  "  Pont"  of  course,  was  with  me ;  the 
other  two  said  they  were  "  dog  enough*'  them^ 
selves. 

We  all  burst  off,  every  man  to  his  ranffe. 
Judge  of  our  astonishment  then,  at  beholdmg 
before  we  had  gone  half  a  mile  through  the 
cane  (to  accomplish  which  consumea  more 
than  an  hofir^  a  stout  black  animaJ,  a  good 
deal  like  a  black  ho^,  dart  out  of  the  cane 
before  ns,  and  make  for  a  hufe  hollow  poplar ! 
It  was  a  bear — a  cub  of  about  six  months 
old — a  real,  live,  wild  bear.  There  he  was 
ascending  the  tree,  and  we  with  the  **  trem- 
bles" so  bad,  that  we  couldn't  keep  the  gun 
on  his  broad  back  at  forty  steps !  Arrived  at 
the  entrance  of  his  den,  the  cub  put  one  four 
paw  into  the  hole,  and  letting  ffo  the  other, 
turned  a  little  round  so  as  to  nave  a  good 
look  at  us.  The  head  of  another  individual 
precisely  similar,  except  in  size,  to  our  wag- 
gish cub,  showed  itself  in  the  hole.  And  with 
that  we  pushed  another  bullet  down  the  bar^ 
rel  of  our  gun,  for  we  recollected  some  very 
terrible  stories  of  the  ferocity  of  the  bears 
when  defending  their  young.  Prudence 
was  always  in  large  proportion  to  the  other 
constituents  of  our  valor.  After  cogitating  a 
while  on  the  novelty  of  our  position,  '  a  long 
ways  firom  home  and  nobody  close  by'  but  a 
family  of  bears,  we  bethought  ourselves  of  our 
horn,  and  forthwith  sounded  the  notes  'want 
help,'  most  lustily.  Smith  and  his  doffs  were 
soon  on  the  spot,  and  the  rest  followed  pretty 
soon.  Johnson  went  to  the  camp  and  return- 
ed with  the  boy  and  axe. 

The  tree  was  a  tremenduous  one,  but  it  was 
resolved  to  fell  it,  which  however  was  easy 
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work  as  it  was  a  mere  shell.  When  it  started 
to  &11,  such  a  rambling,  scratching  and  tumb- 
ling as  were  madt  wiihini  none  but  a  "  bear 
hunter"  has  ever  heard.  It  could  onlv  be 
likened  to  the  sounds  produced  by  a  half  dozen 
school  boys  gamboling  in  the  bowels  of  an 
old  steamboat  boiler.  Down  came  the  tree ! 
out  popped  the  old  lady,  next  a  cub ;  the  doss 
coyer  tnem.  The  old  bear  gives  a  ^enue 
sling  with  one  of  her  paws,  and  simuluine- 
ously  therewith,  old  Troup's  **  clock  work" 
comes  in  view  through  a  gaping  wound  !  An- 
other sling — the  "  fan  pup"  finds  himself  yelp- 
ing and  bleeding  ten  feet  off  in  the  cane. — 
Cries  of  *'  don'i  shoot,"  "  mind  the  dogs," 
'•  bring  the  axe,"  **  come  away  Pont,"  "come 
mway,"  are  mingled  with  the  crash  of  dry 
limbs  and  the  cracking  of  the  cane.  It  was 
not  long  before  the  bear  disposed  of  both  men 
and  dogs ;  and  though  three  shots  were  fired 
at  her,  she  managed  to  get  out  of  the  scrape 
followed  by  the  cub. 

Suddenly  all  was  silent,  and  disappoint- 
ment was  on  every  face.  Hist !  what  noise 
is  that  ?  There's  something  in  the  old  tree 
yet!  Another  cub!  watch  out,  boys,  at  the 
ends  of  the  log  !  Here  he  is,  just  mid-way  of 
the  log,  an4  wedged  in  so  that  he  can't  move 
except  to  turn  round  !  Sure  enough  this  was 
the  fact.  Sam  was  instantly  put  to  work  to 
cut  him  out,  and  in  a  dozen  licks,  the  black 
coat  of  the  imprisoned  cub  was  visible.  The 
opening  was  then  a  little  enlarged.  And  young 
Bruin  then  contrived  to  turn  round,  so  as  to 
bring  his  head  to  the  hole.  Sam's  axe  is 
poised — '*  steady,  Sam !  hit  him  right  be- 
tween the  eyes !"  The  axe  descends — the 
bear's  head  is  cleft — he  quivers  and  dies  ! 

In  the  morningwe  found  our  wav  to  the  camp 
after  day  light.  About  nightfall,  immense 
flocks  of  ducks  descended  into  the  little  stag- 
nant pools  around  us,  and  excited  greatly  the 
admiration  and  astonishment  of  Pont,  who 
has  a  mortal  antipathy  for  ducks,  growing 
out  of  the  Ill-treatment  he  frequently  recives 
at  home  from  several  individuals  of  that  spe- 
cies, who  help  themselves  out  of  his  dish, 
when  at  his  meals.  Here  was  a  chance  for 
revenge,  which  the  sagacious  animal  did  not 
let  slip.  About  midnight  he  awakened  us, 
and  giving  us  to  understand  that  he  had  some- 
thing on  hand,  he  silently  crept  into  the  near- 
est lagoon,  and  with  stealthy  tread  came 
upon  a  fine  flock  as  the  '  rode  at  anchor,'  near 
the  shore,  like  a  fleet  of  little  boats.  He 
gently  touches  the  tail  of  one,  with  his  fore- 
paw — the  duck  takes  its  head  from  under  its 
wing-^iu  an  instant,  Pont  seized  the  head  in 
his  mouth  and  crushed  it  before  the  note  of 
alarm  could  be  sounded.  Thus  he  despatch- 
ed one  b]r  one,  the  whole  flock  !  In  the  morn- 
ing he  piled  up  before  us,  twenty-seven  fine 
fat  ducks !  We  instantly  voted  him  m  silver 
collar. 

Upon  our  return  to  the  camp,  we  found  that 
our  companions  had  killed  fifteen  ducks, which 
with  those  taken  by  Pont,  make  the  respecta- 
ble number  of  forty-two.    They  had  also  kil- 


ed  a  couple  of  young  turkeys  and  a  small 
doe. 

Sam  arrived  about  ten  o'clock  with  m  pack 
horse,  and  the  weather  threatening  rain,  it  was 
agreed  that  we  should  break  up  camp  and  re- 
turn home.  But  as  We  had  not  killed  a  single 
thing,  the  rest  of  the  party  consented  to  tramp 
with  us  up  the  crees  to  the  Upper  Ponde, 
where  the  "  old  trail"  crosses  the  swamp ; 
leaving  the  boy  to  mi^ke  the  best  of  his  way 
home,  with  two  poneys  and  the  game.  We 
saw  no  game,  however,  tmtil  just  about  leav- 
ing the  swamp,  when  Jones  fired  suddenly 
into  the  cane,  killing  a  youn^  wild  hog. — 
Quick  as  thought,  the  'Patriarch'  of  the  drove, 
a  ferocious  old  black  boar,  rushed  up  to  his 
fallen  companion,  with  gleaming  tusks  and 
foaming  mouth.  A  shot  from  Johnson  dam- 
aged the  old  fellow's  snout  slightly,  and  so 
aroused  his  anger  that  he  plunged  at  his  ene- 
mies in  the  fiercest  style,  his  bristles  awfully 
erect,  and  his  eyes  almost  emitting  sparks. 
Jones  was  nearest  him,  and  upon  him  the 
furious  animal  rushed,  bearing  him  to  the 
ground,  to  the  ^eat  terror  of  all.  It  was  a 
moment  of  the  intensest  agony,  as  the  im- 
mense beast  stood  upon  the  bodv  of  our  poor 
friend  !  What  can  be  done  ?  thought  every 
one ;  the  poor  fellow  will  certainly  be  de- 
stroved.  Just  at  this  perilous  moment.  Smith, 
witn  a  presence  of  mind  truly  admirable, 
seized  the  hog  by  the  tail,  wnich  he  twisted 
so  skilfiilly  and  vigorously  that  the  old  boar, 
instead  of  ripping  up  Jones,  set  up  the  harsh- 
est and  most  discordant  squealing  that  ^ver 
shocked  auditory  nerve.  Here  was  a  ''triumph 
of  mind  over  brute  force !"  The  hoa  strug- 
gling with  the  strength  of  a  giant,  and  Smith 
standing  in  the  rear,  quietly  and  smilingly 
twisting  his  tail  as  neatly  and  effectually  as 
it  could  have  been  done  by  a  patent  spinning 
machine.  Hog  flesh  could  not  stand  it ;  the 
the  boar  "gave  in:"  but  his  cries  brought 
up  within  ten  steps  of  us,  several  of  the  drove, 
who  formed  a  semi-circle  about  us.  We  made 
Smith  keep  his  tail-hold,  until  we  shot  four  of 
them,  and  then  "  knifed*'  the  old  one.  This 
wa&;the^7ui/e  of  the  hunt  on  the  Oakchun- 
hatchee;  a  hunt  in  all  respects,  we  will  ven- 
ture to  say,  as  successful  as  any  of  the  season, 
in  the  State  of  Alamba. — Ala.  Paper, 


Proeeedlngs  of  tlie  American  Btbudloflcal 
Society,  Vol.  1* 

'For  ihs  Amer,  Pennf  Magatin4.) 

Researches  into  the  history  of  nations 
and  tribes  must  naturally  call  for  enquiries 
into  various  interesting  departments  of 
knowledge,  and  lead  to  the  comparison  of 
many  facts,  and  the  developement  of  new 
truths.  The  origin,  relations  and  history 
of  man,  in  the  di&rent  states  and  conditions 
in  which  he  has  been  fouud,  are  not  only 
legitimate  objects  of  enquiry,  but  are  natu- 
rally connected  with  the  melioration  of 
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his  condition.  Whatever  gives  us  correct 
vie^^s  of  his  capabilities  and  wants,  must 
qualify  us  the  better  to  consult  and  to  act 
fer  his  benefit)  and  ought  to  increase  our 
desire  to  promote  the  reign  of  peace  and 
happiness  over  the  habitable  earth*. 

Kthnology  may  be   regarded  not  as  a 
new  soience,  but  as  a  combination  of  many 
sciences,  for  a  new  end.     It  has  but  recent- 
ly begun  to  be  distinctly  pursued,  or  even 
received  a  name.     About  six  years  ago,  a 
society  was   formed  in  London,  under  the 
name  of  the  Society  for  the  Protection  of 
Aborlg'ines ;  a  leading  member  of  which, 
by  proposing  the  formation  of  a  branch  in 
Paris,  ^ve  occasion  for  the  establishment 
of  the  French  Ethnological  Society,  which 
has  already  produced  a  great  number  of  va- 
luable   papers,  a  few  of  which  have  been 
published  in  the  first  volume  of  their  trans- 
actions. 

Our  country  offers  some  peculiar  advan- 
tages for  Ethnological  enquiry;  and  that  we 
have  men  disposed  and  qualified  to  pursue 
them,  the  volume  which  we  have  before 
noticed  bears  gratifying  evidence. 

We  will  endeavor- to  present  below,  in  as 
brief  a  form  as  possible,  9ome  of  the  most 
important  parts  and  opinions  given  us  by 
Mr.  Gallatm,  in  his  ''  Notes  on  the  Semi- 
civilized  Nations  of  Mexico,  Yucatan  and 
Central  America." 

"  When,"  says  he,  **  at  the  end  ot  the 
fifteenth  century,  America  was  discovered 
by  the  Europeans,  by  &r  the  greater  part  of 
that  vast  continent  was  inhabited  by  a  mul- 
titude of  small  savage  tribes,  speaking  dif- 
ferent languages,  and  in  the  rudest  state  of 
society.  They  dervided  their  subsistence 
principally  from  the  natural  products  of  the 
earth,  and  had  no  other  arts  but  those  which 
were  absolutely  necessary  to  their  ex- 
istence." 

'^  Surrounded  by  that  general  darkness, 
some  populous  agricultural  nations  were 
found,  with  regular  forms  of  government 
and  of  relig]ious  worship,  occupying  large 
cities,  and  which,  though  comparatively 
barbarous,  had  made  no  inconsidereble  pro- 
gress in  arts  and  knowledge.     The  influ- 
ence of  these  nations  was,  in  some  instances, 
felt  beyond  their  actual  boundaries:    but 
their  proper  ^ites  were  exclusively  between 
the  tropics.     In  South  America  that  semi- 
civilization  did  not  even  extend  to  the  low 
inter-tropical  regions  which  lie  east  of  the 
eastern  declivities  of  the  Andes,  and  was, 
strictly  speaking,  confined  to  Peru  and  to 
the  elevated  table  land  of  New  Granada. 
"  In  North  America,  it  might  be  traced 


from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  em- 
bracing Mexico,  Yucaitan  and  Central 
America,  and  might  be  traced  along  the 
shores  of  the  gulfof  Mexico,  from  the  north- 
ern tropic  and  the  vicinity  of  the  river  Pa- 
nuco,  as  far  as  Cape  Honduras  and  the  In- 
dians of  the  Mosquito  shore.  On  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean  North-west  of  the  kingdom  of 
Michoacan  was  inhabited  by  imciviUzed 
tribes,  vaguely  designated  as  ChichimecSy 
and  Otomis.  But  the  civilization  alluded  to 
extended  south-eastwardly,  along  the  shores 
of  that  ocean,  firom  about  the  20th  degree  of 
north  latitude,  as  fiir  at  least  as  Nicaragua* 
if  not  Costa  Rica. 

^'We  have  the  names  of  fifteen  distinct 
languages  tiow  spoken  in  Mexico ;  but  of 
these  some  l&elong  to  northern  tribes,  un- 
civilized at  the  conquest.  North  of  the  old 
kingdom  of  Michoacan,  the  original  tribes 
appear  to  have  been  superceded  by  those  of 
the  Mexican  race. 

*^  The  Aztec  or  Mexican  language  was 
spoken  in  the  valley  of  Mexico,  and  its  east- 
earn  and  northern  confines.  In  Mezitlan. 
The  Tavasca  was  spoken  at  Vera  Cruz,  and 
the  Huasteca  north  of  that  on  the  gulf — 
The  Otomi  language  was'spoken  by  a  peo- 
ple intermingled  with  the  Mexicans  and  se- 
veral other  tribes.  Some  resemblance  to  the 
Chinese  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  in  it 
Mr.  .Qallatin  has  found  no  resemblance  be- 
tween the  words  of  the  Mexicans  and  those 
of  the  neighbouring  tongues  ]  and  the  Oto- 
mi is  remarkably  unlike  the  rest. 

*'In  Yucatan  only  one  language  was 
spoken,  the  Maya ;  but  there  were  seven  in 
Guatemala.  The  Maya  and  the  Huasteca^ 
(north  of  Vera  Cruz,  as  above  mentbned,) 
are  kindred  tongues. 

In  the  'fifth  section  of  his  learned  and 
valuable  paper,  Mr.  Gallatin  says : — ^^  It  is 
not  intended  to  discuss  at  large  the  ques- 
tion, whence  the  first  inhabitants  of  America 
originally  came,  farther  than  to  observe, 
diat  all  the  probabilities  point  out  Asia."— 
His  remarks  he  gives  us  under  die  follow- 
ing heads: 

1st.  Thephysical  typeof  theAmericanSi 
either  in  reference  to  color  and  other  exter- 
nal appearances,  or  as  regards  the  shape  of 
the  skull,  the  facial  angle  and  other  anato- 
mical characteristics,  is  more  similar  to  that 
of  the  Eastern  Asiatics,  than  to  that  of  the 
inhabitants  of  any  other  portion  of  the  globe." 

2nd.  "  The  proximity,  or  rather  the  great- 
er facility  of  communication,  is  also  in  favor 
of  Asia."  Had  Columbus  "known  the  true 
distance  between  the  shores  of  Portugal  and 
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those  of  China,  igoorant  as  Ae  was  of  the 
great  interveniog  continent,  his  courage  and 
enthusiasm  might  perhaps  have  been  equal  to 
the  enterprize,  but  ne  would  have  found 
neither  protectors  nor  com  panions."  He  then 
alludes  to  the  facilities  of  transit  from  Asia  to 
America,  offered  not  only  near  Behring's 
straits  but  hj  the  numerous  islands  which 
are  scattered  orer  a  large  part  of  the  Pacific 
ocean. 

"  Philology  has  not  yet  been  able  to  draw 
any  posilire  inference  on  the  subject.  The 
time  of  the  settlement  is  a  very  important 
one ;  and  every  thing  indicates  that  it  was 
very  early.  There  are  more  than  one  hun- 
dred languages  in  America,  totally. different  in 
words,  but  almost  all  alike  in  construction." — 
And  Mr.  G.  concludes  that  the  continent  was 
peopled  by  many  unconnected  bands,  landing 
at  different  times  and  places. 


A  SKETCH  ISr  ESKGLAND. 

FBOM  THE  JOtTRNAL  OF  A  TBAVELLEB. 

The  undulating  countiy  between  Dover  and 
Londoa  was  varied  by  the  hues  of  differoit 
crops ;  and,  as  it  was  the  beginning  of  the 
month  of  May,  the  hawthorn  hedges  by  the 
road-side  had  begun  to  show  their  white  blos- 
soms, which  send  forth  at  twilight  a  delicate 
and  spicy  perfume.  The  excellence  of  the 
road,  the  speed  of  the  stage-coach,  and  above 
all,  the  serenity  of  the  weather,  raised  my 
mind  to  that  tone  of  exhiliration  which  best 
fitted  it  for  enjoying  the  scene,  and,  as  I  now 
find  on  reviewing  it,  for  remembering  it  with 
the  utmost  delight.  It  was  but  the'  day  before 
that  I  was  in  France,  under  the  sceptre  of 
a  King,  in  the  midst  of  French,  a  babbler  in 
their  tongue,  formed  by  education  at  least  a 
foreigner  to  their  customs  and  a  non*confoi^ 
mist  to  their  taste.  The  previous  evening  I 
had  set  down  to  a  tea-table  with  tears  in  my 
eyes,  retired  to  a  carpetted  bed-room,  and 
slept  under  my  mother's  own  white  coverlet ; 
yea,  worked  with  the  same  non-descript  birds 
and  the  same  unearthly  flowers.  And  now 
every  turn  in  the  road  brought  some  new 
beauty  before  my  eyes — for  every  cottage 
seemed  to  me  peculiarly  blessed  in  a  country 
where  my  native  language  was  spoken. 

My  travelling  companions  were  as  various 
in  appearance  and  habits  as  stage  passengers 
usually  are :  a  fat,  intemperate  master  of  a 


brig  in  the  Thames,  a  London  shop  keeper, 
a  half-pay  army  Captain,  who  was  also  a 
warm  methodist,  and  several  young  fellows 
of  the  lower  class  bound  to  Canterbury  on  a 
frolic  Their  mixed  conveisation  afforded  me 
entertainment,  for  they  had  all  provincial  di- 
alects, they  took  such  various  views  of  the 
same  subject,  and  betrayed  such  different  cha- 
racters and  interests  as  to  produce  a  multi- 
plication of  objects.  I  am  perfectly  convinced 
t^at  I  have  fiiiled  in  attempting  this  simple 
description,  but  a  traveller  will  excuse  it,  be- 
ing aware  that  in  such  circumstances  every 
one  can  feel  what  few,  very  few  have  the  gilt 
to  express. 
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But  there  was  another  reflection  continually 
in  my  mind,  and  which  no  American  can  ever 
stifle  if  he  would — I  was  in  the  land  of  my 
fathers.  How  much  soever  I  might  consider 
my  own  country  superior  to  theirs,  however  it 
has  been  left  behind  by  our  rapid  progreas 
in  improvement,  however  much  I  love  the 
the  equal  farms  and  the  plain  farm-houses  of 
our  northern  states,  more  than  this  cottage, 
than  yonder  overgrown  estate,  with  its  sump- 
tuous mansion :  yet  this  is  the  land  of  my  an- 
cestors ;  and  my  imagination  points  to  yonder 
retired  village  as  a  recess  which  may  contain  \ 
the  remains  of  the  stock  from  which  I  have 
been  so  long  divided.  I  long  to  wind  my  way 
through  the  lonely  path  which  leads  thither, 
and  to  ask  the  dumb  sculptured  records  in  the 
old  ehurch  yard,  if  they  know  the  name  of 
my  family. 

I  felt  an  interest  in  these  hills  and  valliea, 
because  they  have  been  the  habitations  of 
men  who  have  been  sliding  for  centuries  on 
the  current  of  time  without  rufilingits  surface, 
but  who  might  point  to  valuable  customs 
they  helped  to  form,  and  to  portions  in  the 
lawsof  their  country  which  they  helped  to  es- 
tablish— ^nay,  they  might  open  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  point  to  princi- 
ples which  they  advocated  in  their  lives  and 
perpetuated  in  their  children.  Perhaps  they 
have  fought  in  more  ancient  times  for  the  de- 
fence of  this  land,  and  paid  drops  of  blood  for 
every  rood  of  the  soil,  to  the  Norman,  the 
Roman,  the  Saxon,  and  the  Dane.  England, 
I  love  thee,  generous  fountain  of  so  much 
happiness  — of  so  many  of  those  honest  cus- 
toms, and  I  hesitate  not  to  say  it,  honest  pre- 
judices, among  which  I  was  born  and  bred. 
The  religion,  the  society  of  France  occurred 
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to  my  mind.  England,  thy  children  are  bles- 
sed indeed,  and  I  woul  J  fain- 
Such  reveries  were  interrupted,  as  the  coach 
stopped  for  an  instant  at  an  inn  door  in  a 
small  villaee,  by  the  voice  of  a  man  who 
requested  alms — not  in  the  whining  tone  of  a 
French  beggar  who  will  cry  *'  long  life  to 
Xinff  George !"  or  Huzza  for  Wellington !'' 
on  the  desperate  hope  of  a  sous:  but  with  the 
calm  voice  of  a  man  in  real  distress — "  Gen- 
tlemen, I  have  eaten  nothing  to  dav  and  have 
no  money,  will  you  ^ve  me  a  half-penny  1" 
He  was  a  man  verging  towards  sixty,  vet 
with  an  elastic  step,  a  decent  dress  somewhat 
worn,  a  traveller's  staff  in  his  hand,  and  a 
face  respectable  both  for  age  and  the  steady 
ondaunted  gaze  of  an  honest  man. .  To  our 
questions  he  replied  that  he  was  a  stocking 
weaver  from  a  town  whose  name  I  dp  not  re- 
collect, had  been  thrown  out  of  emj^oyment 
by  the  reduction  of  business,  was  on  his  way 

to  Winchester, county,  to  demand  aid  of 

his  native  parish.  "  Gentlemen,"  continued 
he,  'i  I  am  not  used  to  begging — I  have  bro't 
op  fourteen  children  in  honesty,  with  the 
labor  of  these  hands,  and  I  trust  shall  leave 
them  a  good  example — I  am  not  used  to  beg- 
ging— I  was  once  too  proud. — But  there  is 
one  thing  that  can  conquer  pride — and  that  is 
starvation." 

•*  Trust  in  God,"  whispered  the  old  soldier, 
as  he  handed  him  a  penny — **  Here  is  some, 
thing  for  beer,"  cried  the  sailor  tauntingly,  as 
he  threw  him  some  money.  The  old  man 
stood  leaningr  on  his  staff,  and  looking  steadi- 
ly in  his  bloated  face  before  he  moved  to 
touch  his  gift,  replied  with  a  severity  and  dig- 
nity suited  to  his  age,  much  more  than  to  his 
want,  <' If  1  had  been  to  ale-houses  in  my 
youth  I  should  not  now  be  walking  thirty 
miles  a  day  on  a  bit  of  bread  and  a  draught 
of  water ;  I  should  not  now  converse  with  a 
quick  ear  and  a  clear  eye — I  should  not  show 
you  at  sixty-three,  a  step  shaken  only  by  sor- 
row and  want — I  should  not  look  upon  you 
with  a  face  changed  but  bv  age  and  starva- 
tion.'* 

Then,  as  if  glorying  at  the  recollection  of 
his  uprightness,  he  stooped  for  the  money, 
gave  us  all  his  blessing,  and  proceeded  on 
his  lonely  and  toilsome  journey. 

My  course  of  thought  was  changed.  Ame- 
rica, thought  I,  would  you  but  estimate  half 
the  blessings  you  enjoy,  you  would  be  happy. 
I  have  now  learned  for  life,  in  one  more  form, 
the  value  of  my  own  home— and,  whenever! 
begin  to  lone  for  foreign  lands,  I  will  think 
of  the  Winchester  weaver. 

Mtbple  Sugar, — They  are  doing  won- 
dcrs  with  maple  sugar  in  Vermont,  clarify- 
ing itf  and  rendering  it  as  white  and  as 
sparkling  as  the  best  loaf  The  Boston 
Trensciipt  says,  "We  have  been  astonished 
to  observe  the  great  perfection  and  delicacy 
at  which  some  of  our  manufactures  of 
sugar  irom  the  juice  of    the  maple  tree 


have  arrived.  A  lump  of  this  article,  re- 
fined, clear,  and  sparkling,  has  been  sent  to 
us  as  made  by  Mr.  Hovey,  of  Berlin,  Ver- 
mont, whose  residence  is  on  the  line  of  the 
Vermont  Central  Railroad,  and  who  pro- 
bably will  see  much  of  his  beautiful  manu- 
facture  transported  across  the  road  into  other 
places.  Sold  at  the  low  rate  of  ten  cents 
per  pound,  it  ought  to  be  in  demand,  and 
certainly  is  a  Vermont  production  of  a  very- 
available  nature. 


THE  FARMBR9*  CLUB.^ 

The  Club  met  on  Tuesday,  July  15th,  at 
half  past  13,  Dr.  Archer,  of  Texas,  in  the 
chair. 

On  page  190  of  the  National  Magazine,  di- 
rections are  given  for  preparing  potatoes  in 
a  concentrated  form,  which  ought  to  be 
known. 

Texas, — Dr.  Page,  of  Texas,  read  some 
written  notes,  from  which  we  select  the  fol- 
lowing &cts:  Texas  contains  200  millions  of 
acres,  and  is  700  miles  from  north  to  south 
and  300  from  east  to  west.  This  is  five 
times  as  large  as  New  England,  nearly  as 
large  as  all  the  South  em  states,  and  larger 
than  France  and  Spain  together.  With  a 
population  like  that  of  England  per  square 
mile  it  would  hold  150  millions.  The  al- 
luvial bottom  lands  on  the  rivers  are  from  3 
to  20  miles  wide,  abounding  with  oaks,  pe- 
cans, and  several  other  trees.  The  table 
lands  are  yet  the  range  of  the  buffalo  and 
the  home  of  the  hunter.  The  northern 
region  is  still  less  known,  but  is  said  to 
abound  in  mines.  Ice  is  seldom  seen  in 
Texas,  except  in  the  north.  The  south-east 
winds  prevail  as  much  in  the  summer  as  the 
north  winds  in  the  winter.  It  is  superior  to 
Louisiana,  in  the  absence  of  swamps,  and 
the  lands  cleared  by  nature,  which  bring 
no  fever  and  ague. 

Prairies  in  Texas, — One  may  travel  for 
days,  and  almost  weeks,  without  seeing  anv 
thm^  to  vary  the  view  except  beautiful  islanas 
of  timber,  as  the  groves  and  thickets  are 
called.  No  country  so  much  abounds  in 
valuable  timber,  particularly  in  the  east,  and 
all  along  the  sea  shore  and  bayous.  The 
red  cedar  is  abundant,  one  and  a  half  feet 
through.    Live  oak  is  also  abundant. 


The  Psincston  GuN.-~The  balls  which  this 
monster  gun  will  carry  will  each  be  11 3-4th 
inches  in  diameter,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  be- 
ing left  for  wind  bore,  and  will  e^ch  weigh 
in  in  cast  iron  236lbs — so  that  the  piece  in  re- 
ality, a  **  236  pounder.'*  Before  delivery  it 
will  be  proved  at  Bootle  Bay,  with  a  double 
charge  of  gunpowder  45lbs.,  and  two  balls, 
weighing  of  course  together,  4721bs.  It  will 
be  covered  during  the  experiment  with  mats 
and  sand,  to  avert  the  consequences  of  acci- 
dent from  disruption — Selected 
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AN    EGYPTIAN    TEMPLE    IN    RUINS. 


Bbny  at  the  ancieot  edifices  of  Egypt  pre- 
Mnt  Bu  Appearance  as  ruinous  is  thi«, 
though  tBABj  othera,  and  particulaily  tome 
of  the  largreu  an^  flaest,  show  their  old 
fotnidatlonB,  and  remain,  with  the  onginil 


level  of  the  land  ezpoaed.    The  aocumula- 
tion  of  debri*.  and  (he  blowiog  in  of  saod, 
have  half  baried  namben  of  temples,  es-  i 
pecially  near  the  deserL 


A  Wutm   Exptdition. — We  ttndentand 

t  !hi«t  Upwards  of  forty  yoang  men,  from  no 

,  l«ss  than  oineieen    Slates,  hare   made  ar- 

I  nDgemmii  to   accompany   Mr.    Whitney's 

J  P«Tty  this  sammer,  to  examine  a  portion  of 

!  tbe  route  proposed  for  the  great  Oregon  rail- 

i  load.    Mr,  Whitney  will  not  allow  any  to 

i  take  part  in  the  expedition,  of  whom  he  can 

!  hare    any  reason  to    apprehend  that  they 

\  might  not  prore  agreeable  or  desirable  com- 

\  puioas.    There  are  no  limits  to  (he  number 

)  who  may  go;   the  more  the   merrier.    Mr. 

[  Whitney  wilt  leave  New  "Vork  on  the  2d  of 

\  June,  and  proceed  immcdiaiely  toMJlwaukie, 

I  (he  ^ace  of  rendezvous,  stopping  a  day  at 

I  BuAalo,  and  anoiher  at  DetroiL    He  expects 

I  to  start  from  Milwaukie  from  the  12(h  to  the 

I  15th  of  Jone.     The  absence  will  be  between 

'  three  and  four  months,  and  he  computes  that 

'  the  whole  expense  to  each  person  will  not 

(  •zeeedtiSO-— iraTelliof  expensesinduded.— 

'  (N,  Y.  Newt. 


i  — ^**  *■"«  ^'w  ""^  '*«  Three  Bean.— 

iThe  Portland  AdTertiser  states  that,  in  a 
■eclndedpartof  Oxford  county,  called,  "The 
AndoTer  Surplus"  there  reside  two  female 
farmers,  who  occupy  a  few  acres,  and  "  do 
I  their  own  chore*''— hiring  male  help  only 
i  for  haying  and  harTesimg.  Out  m  the  woods 
,  lately  with  (he  ox  (earn,  cutting  and  drawing 
^    their  wood,  one  of  the  Misses   Rice  was 


attracted  by  barking  of  the  dog  a(  a  hollow  ' 
(ree.  One  of  the  youns  ladies  was  absent  ; 
for  ihe  niomenl,  and  the  other  chopped  a  i 
Kole  in  the  tree  and  came  to  a  bear  itin!  [ 
Nothing  daunted  at  the  sight,  she  gate  a  ', 

£oke  abd  out  Bcrambled  bruin,  whom-  she  i 
nocked  down  and  despatched.  A  tecond  ' 
bear  immediately  made  bis  appearance,  and  ', 
she  despatched  him!  A  third  bear  theo  i 
crept  figm  the  tree,  and  (he  same  axe  finish-  ' 
ed  him .'  This  Miss  Kice  considered  a  good  ^ 
morning's  work,  for  there  is  a  two  dollar  ( 
bounty  on  bears,  and  the  skins  and  Kfeaie  are  ' 
worth  five  dollars  at  least.  We  should  like  ' 
to  see  Miss  Bice,  of  the  "Andorer  Sur- 
plus!"—AT.  Y.  Mirror. 


The   Polar    Expedition. — Once   mote  our    i 
gallan(  tars  are  on  their  way  to  fields  of  ice ;   ' 
may  we  hope  to  realise  all  the  good  withe*  \ 
for  the  successftil  result  of  (heir  voyage,  (hat   i 
they    have    taken  with   them.      The  ship*   ' 
Erebus  and  Terror  left  Woolwich    on  the  \ 
12th,  and  Greenbithe  on  (be  I9ih  of  May,  (o 
pursue    their  way  along  the  E8e(em  Coaxt, 
and  thence  by  the  Orkneys  to  Baffin's  Bay, 
Barrow's    Strait,    and,    as    they   best  may   < 
■peed,   to    Bheriog  Strait.     We  shall    no(  ' 
fail   to    watch    them  as  long  as  we    can,   , 
and  hope  to  have  more   to  say  of  them  in   < 
our  next.— ZofKJon  Naittieal  for  June. 
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AN  EGYPTIAN  TEMPLE  RESTORED. 


Such  wonM  be  the  tippearauee,  or  nekrlf 
I  nieli,  ofth*  niinoni  uid  half  buried  ediGce 
•  already  given,  ifTMtored  to  it«  original  alate. 
)  Bat,  when  we  considei  the  Dataie  of  the  de- 
S  baaing  ayalem  to  which  heatheDiiin  had 
'  nmk  the  miad  and  chaiaclei  of  the  EgTP- 


liaiia,  we  need  not  eigh  for  the  Telum  of  an  ( 

age  like  theirg,  BR  their  objeclioDable  styla  of  l 

Bichitecture,  and    still    more  theiT  hideout  S 

idols,  hare  no  agreement  with  our  wanta  car  \ 
our  welfare. 


English  Ladin  in  C<aUon. — "  Mrs. — , 
S  a  lady  of  fine    appearance   and  resolute 

>  character,  who  haa  bean  residing  a  abort 
J  time  at  Hong  Kong,  went  to  Cjmton  a  few 
'  weeks  ago,  to  see  that  city,  before  her  re- 
')  turn  to  England.  She  went  without  her 
'  husband,  and  walked  about  the  streets  just 
,  when,  where,  and  Itow  she  liked,  without 
I  regard  to  crowds  or  customs,  or  the  remon- 
I  strances  of  mercbanls,  who  were  very  fear- 
'  ful  of  the  consequences, — but  it  all  passed 
I  off  quietly.  She  has  secured  the  honor  of 
J  being  the  first  English  lady  who  ever  ap- 

>  peared  thus  in  Canton.  So  great  a  change 
I  astonishes  every  one." 


.  Wiid  Pigeont—VI'M  pigeons'  have  I 
reared  broods  in  large  numbers  on  th^  S 
waters  of  Congaree  Creek  and  Edisto  \ 
River,  in  Lexington  Distriot,  dnring  the  ) 
present  seasm.  We  believe  it  is  the  first  \ 
instance  of  their  breeding  in  this  State  S 
since  the  settlement  of  the  country. — Co-  I 
lumbia  South  Carolinian. 


The  six  Comissioners  apppointed  by  the  ) 

United  States  and  Great  Britain  to  run  the  J 

boundary  line  between    the   Province    of  ' 

Canada  and   the    States,    were   lately  in  | 
Berkshire,  Vt. 
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THE    EYES   OF    ANIMALS. 


IlhutTeUtons  of  the  Adapting  Mutele*. 


.       TheM  Bgutcs  are  drained 

i  lach  eyes  bb  h«Te 

i  a   perfect  sphere 

)  mascle,  and  lliat 


>  sljow  that 
lUEi  i»  the  form  of 
but  one  adaptiDg 
require  more  than 


The  upper  Bgnre  chi  ibe  left  band  shows 

'  an  elongated  magnifier  placed   io   a  circle 

I  repieseDtiog  the  eye,  held  back  by  elaeiic 

I  wires,  and  drawn  forward  bf  a  siring  attach- 

'  ed  to  one  side.    Raya  of  light  represented 

I  aa  falling   upon  it,  now  Rtrike  it  obliquelf  : 

I  and,  alihough  they  might  pass  through  it, 

'  and  fall  upon  the   retina  behind,  would  not 


'  atrings,  which  ceep  it  in  its  proper  position. 

)  The  aecond  figure  above  presents  a  mag- 

)  nifier  in  the  form  of  a  lens,  or  lees  than  a 

'  gtobe-    And  here  it  is  aeeu,  that,  if  drawa 

,  forward  by  one  aide  ouly ,  its  proper  poeition 


with   respect  to    the  ravB  of  light  will  be  i 

loet,  while  the  figure  below  shows  that  two  ' 

strings  ei^ually  drawn  torward  will  retain  it.  \ 

The  third  ^gure  above,  eihihits  a  globu-  i 

tar  magnifier,  and  the  foci  that  cne  string  < 

may  serre   \o    adapt  its  distance,  without  | 

putting  it  in  a  wrong  positicxi.    The  reaaoD  i 

is  plain  ;  its  shape  is  uniform — afl  sidea  are  ' 

alike.    It  makes  no  difference  whether  it  be  , 

partly  turned  round  while  drawn  forward  by  < 

a  coid,  or  whether  that  cord  passes  over  a  ' 

guUey  or  dol    The   rays  of  light  will  still  ^ 

lU  on  a  similar  spherical  surface,  and  pasa  t 

through  the  same  thickness,  and  the  image  J 

will  be  perfect.  ' 

These   simple    iilustraiitHis    will    enable  i 

every  reader  dearly  to  understand  the  ob-  ' 
serralions  in   our  two  last  numbers  on  the 

adapting  muscles,  and  some  more  which  we  i 
have  yet  to  make. 


EVE  OP  TUB  8HEEP. 

IS  the  magoifiet,  b  part  of  the  adjusting 
res,   c,  impressions  from  the  upper  ad- 
)  joating  muieles,  d.  Vitreous  Humour. 
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Tralti  or  Mona  Ooarage  In  every  day  lift. 

Have  the  courage  to  discharge  a  debt  while 
YOU  have  got  the  money  ia  your  pocket. — 
Have  the  courage  to  do  without  that  which 
you  do  not  need,  however  much  you  may  ad- 
mire it.    Have  the  courage  to  speak  your 
mind  when  it  is  necessary  that  you  should 
do  so,  and  to  hold  your  tongue  when  it  is  bet- 
ter tfaAt  you  should  be  silent.  Have  the  cour- 
age to  speak  to  a  fnend  in  a  "  seedy''  coat, 
even  in  the  street,  and  when  a  rich  one  is 
nigh ;  the  effort  is  less  than  many  people  take 
it  to  be,  and  the  act  is  worthy  a  Kmg.    Have 
the  courage  to  set  down  every  penny  you 
spend,  and  add  it  up  weekly.    Have  the  cour- 
age to  own  that  you  are  poor,  and  you  disarm 
poverty  of  her  sharpest  stmg.   Have  the  cour- 
a|^e  to  laugh  at  your  personal  defects,  and  the 
world  will  be  aeprived  of  that  pleasure,  by 
being  reminded  of  their  own.  Have  the  cour- 
age to  admit  that  you  have  been  in  the  wrong, 
and  you  will  remove  the  fact  from  the  mind 
of  others,  nutting  a  desirable  impression  in 
the  place  of  an  unfavorable  one.    Have  the 
eoura£^  to  adhere  to  a  first  resolution  when 
you  cannot  change  it  for  the  better,  and  to 
abandon  it  at  the  eleventh  hour,  upon  con- 
viction.   Have  the  courage  to  acknowledfi^e 
your  age  to  a  day,  and  to  compare  it  to  the 
average  life  of  man.    Have  the  courage  to 
make  a  will,  and  what  is  more  a  just  one. — 
Have  the  courage  to  face  a  difficulty,  lest  it 
kick  you  harder  than  you  ima^ne  ;  for  diffi- 
culties, like  thieves,  often    disapijear  at  a 
glance.    Have  the  courage  to  avoid  accom- 
modation bills,  however  Inidly  you  want  mo- 
ney ;  and  to  decline  pecuniary  assistance  from 
your  dearest  friend.    Have  the  courage  to 
shut  your  eyes  at  the  prospect  of  larffe  profits, 
and  be  content  with  small  ones.    Have  the 
courage  to  tell  a  man  why  yon  will  not  lend 
him  jrour  money ;  he  will  respect  you  more 
than  if  you  tell  him  you  can't.    Have  the 
courage  to  "cut"  the  most  agreeable  acquain- 
tance you  possess,  when  he  convinces  you 
that  he  lacks  principle :  '*a  friend  should  b«ir 
with  a  friend's  infirmities" — not  his  vices. — 
Have  the  courage  to  show  your  preference  for 
honesty,  in  whatever  guise  it  appears ;  and 
your  contempt  for  vice,  surrounded  by  attrac- 
tions. Have  the  courage  to  give  that  which 
you  can  badly  afford  to  spare;  giving  wluit 
you  do  not  want  nor  value,  neither  brings  nor 
deserves  thanks,  in  return ;  who  is  grateful 
for  a  drink  of  water  from  another's  overflow, 
ing  well,  however  delicious  th*e  draught  ? — 
Have  the  courage  to  wear  your  old  garments 
till  you  can  pay  for  new  ones.  Have  thecour- 
a^  to  obey  your  Maker,  at  the  risk  of  being 
ridiculed  by  man.    Have  the  courage  to  ao- 
knowl^lge  if^norance  of  any  kind  ;  every  body 
will  immediately  doubt  you,  and  give  you 
more  credit  than  any  false  pretensions  could 
Secure.    Have  the  courage  to  prefer  proprie- 
ty to  fashion — one  is  but  the  abuse  of  the 
other.    U&Yt  the  courage  to  listen  to  your 
wife,  when  you  should  do  so,  and  not  to  listen 


when  you  should  not.  Have  the  courage  to 
provide  a  frugal  dinner  for  a  friend,  whom 
you  '  delight  to  honor' ;  the  importance  of 
most  things  is  that  which  we  ourselves  at- 
tach to  them.  Have  the  courage  to  ask  a 
visitor  to  excuse  you  when  his  presence  inter- 
feres with  your  convenience.  Have  the  cour- 
age to  throw  your  snuff  box  into  the  fire  or 
the  melting  pot;  to  pass  a  tobaccconist's 
shop ;  and  to  decline  the  use  of  a  friend's  box, 
or  even  one  pinch.  Have  the  courage  to  be 
independent  if  you  can,  and  act  independently 
when  you  mvLy.^English  Gentleman. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


[fhrth§Am  Pnumf  Magann*.'] 
HON.  ROGER  SHGRMAN. 

SELECTED  FBOM  PRESIDENT  DWIOHX's  TRAVELSt 

By  instruction  in  common  schools,  all  per- 
sons in  New  England  find  free  access  to  the 
Bible,  and  to  many  other  sources  of  knowl- 
edge. Intellectual  improvement  is  in  some 
degree  extended  to  all.  Nor  is  the-  number 
of  persons  sriiall,  who,  availing  themselvet 
of  this  education  in  early  life,  £ive,  without 
anv  other  advantages  than  such  as  their  own 
industry  and  habits  of  inquiry  furnished 
them,  acquired  considerable  share  of  infor- 
mation ;  particularly  of  that  practical  knowl- 
edge which,  more  than  any  other,  makes 
men  useful  members  of  society.  Many  such 
men,  besides  filling  useful  public  offices  of 
inferior  distinction,  and  performing  a  great 
variety  of  that  important  business,  which 
under  many  forms,  and  manv  names,  ex- 
ists in  every  society  of  civilizea  men,  and  is 
indispensable  to  general  as  well  as  personal 
happmess,  have  become  magistrates,  legis- 
lators, physicians,  lawyers,  and  sometimes 
divines ;  and  through  life  have  sustained  use- 
ful as  well  as  honorable  characters.  Nay, 
such  men  have  been  found  in  several  in- 
stances on  the  highest  bench  of  justice,  and 
in  the  most  dignified  seats  of  legislation — 

The  late  Hon.  Roger  Sherman,  was  in 
early  life  unpossessed  of  any  other  education 
than  that  which  is  furnished  by  a  parochial 
school.  By  his  personal  industry,  he  sup- 
ported while  a  young  man,  the  family  leA 
Dv  his  father ;  and  provided  the  means  of  a 
liberal  education  for  two  of  his  brothers, 
fiy  his  original  strength  of  mind,  and  his 
attachment  to  books  of  real  use  he  qualificMl 
himself  to  hold,  and  with  an  uncommon  de- 
gree of  public  esteem  actually  held,  the  suc- 
cessive offices  of  County-Surveyor,  Justice 
of  the  Peace,  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Conx- 
mom  Pleas,  Judge '  of  the  Superior  Court, 
Representative  in  the  State  L^slature, 
Councillor*  Member  of  the  Old  Congress, 
and  Representative  and  Senator  in  the  New 
Congress.  In  these  offices  he  acquired,  and 
deseirredlv,  the  highest  respect,  not  only  of 
the  people  of  Connecticut,  but  also  or  the 
first  citizens  in  other  States  throughout  the 
Union.    This  gentleman,  who  went  to  the 
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grare  with  unabated  honor,  and  to  whose 
memory  I  pay  this  tribate  with  peculiar 
satisfaction,  was  what  very  few  men  ac- 
qoainted  with  the  learned  are,  accurately 
skilled  in  the  grammar  of  his  own  language. 
At  the  same  time  he  was  an  able  Mathe- 
matician, and  Natural  Philosopher;  ex* 
tensiyely  versed  in  the  history  oi  mankind ; 
and  a  profound  statesman,  lawyer,  and  theo- 
logian. His  character  was  completed  by 
exemplary  integrity,  uprightness,  and  piety. 

THE  SUICIDE. 


• 


V 


^ 


A  BOARDING-HOUSB  8KCTCH. 

{(hmmitmeaUd  for  tk*  Amencon  Pmmif  Maf(a»in9,) 

BY  AM  officer's  WIDOW. 

^  Miss  Clarke,  what  has  become  of  your 
friend  ?"  said  Mrs.  Jones,  as  she  entered  the 
apartment  of  the  former. 

<*  What  friend,  Mrs.  Jones  ?" 

'<  Why,  the  young  gentleman  that  came 
in  the  steam*boat  with  you,  when  you  re- 
turned from  Baltimore." 

«  There  was  no  friend  of  ours  among  those 
who  arrived  that  morning." 

'<  Is  it  possible !  He  walked  into  the  house 
immediately  behind  you ;  and,  when  I  told 
him  that  my  rooms  were  all  occupied,  he 
said  he  was  so  anxious  to  be  in  the  same 
house  with  his  friends,  that  he  would  put  up 
with  the  most  indifferent  accommodations, 
until  the  departure  of  some  of  my  boarders 
should  enable  me  to  give  him  better. 

"  I  am  so  ignorant  of  this,"  said  Miss 
Clarke, ''  that  I  do  not  even  know  to  which 
of  the  gentlemen  you  allude.  Was  it  the 
tall,  slender  young  man  with  light  hair  ?" 

<<  No  1  it  was  the  short,  dark-complexion- 
ed man,  who  always  rose  when  any  of  your 
party  came  into  the  room,  and  offered  his 
ehair  ;  the  one  who  asked  your  advice  about 
the  height  at  which  the  pictures  should  be 
hung."  • 

"  That  man!"  replied  the  young  lady, — 
"  all  I  know  about  him  is  what  you  men- 
tioned, except  that  he  met  me  on  the  stairs 
one  morning  as  I  was  trying  to  get  past 
Jacko,  that  ugly  favorite  of  your  son 
€leorge*s  ;  and  told  me  a  long,  and  some- 
what apochryphal  story,  of  his  having  seen 
monkies  in  the  East  Indies  tie  the  little  na- 
tive chrldren  to  the  trunks  of  the  trees  with 
long  grass,  and  whip  them  with  bunches  of 
it,  until  the  blood  came ;  upon  seeing  which, 
they  immediately  untie  them,  and  let  them 
go.  I  thought,  as  I  had  not  seen  him  fbr  some 
time,  that  he  had  gone  where  he  belonged — 
wherever  that  might  be." 
.  "  He  has  gone  away"  said  Mrs.  Jones, 
''but  in  rather  a  singular  manner.     Let  me 


see;  to-day  is  Monday:  it  was  Wednesday 
of  last  week ;  Do  you  not  recoUect  my  ask- 
ing your  brother  to  lend  me  his  umbrella 
for  twenty  minutes,  as  one  of  the  boarders 
had  borrowed  mine  ?" 

^  Yes,  I  do." 

<<  Well ;  he  had  asked  me  to  let  him  take 
it  immediiately  afler  breakfai^  saying  be 
should  not  be  gone  more  than  half  an  hour ; 
and  that  is  the  last  I  have  seen  of  it  or  hinL" 

"  It  is  certainty  very  strange,"  replied 
Miss  Clarke,  '^  what  has  become  of  him : — 
did  he  take  his  baggage  with  him  ?" 

^<  No :  his  trunk  and  his  carpet  bofi^  are 
both  in  his  room.  I  feel  as  if  soms  calami- 
ty must  have  befallen  him,  and  yet  I  know 
not  what  to  do."  ' 

"  You  had  better  tell  the  gentlemen  wh^i 
they  come  home  to  dinner,  I  should  think," 
said  Miss  Clarke,  *^and  they  probably  can 
assist  you  with  their  advice,  and  experience." 

Mrs.  Jones  hardly  waited  to  see  her  board- 
ers seated  at  the  dinner  table,  before  she 
made  known  to  them  the  unaccountable  dis- 
appearance of  her  temporary  inmate.  A 
long  discussion  ensued.  Who  was  he  %  where 
did  he  come  from  ?  and  what  was  his  pro- 
fession? He  had  arrived  in  the  Jersey 
steam  boat,  and  that  was  the  only  &ct  elici- 
ted, except  that  one  of  the  gentlemen  felt  ^ 
very  confident  that  he  had  seen  him  a  year  5 
or  two  before  in  a  certain  city,  in  one  of  the 
most  respectable  mercantile  houses  in  that 
city ;  and  had  understood  he  was  a  relative 
of  one  of  the  firm.  Many  opinions  were 
given,  and  much  advice  oflered ;  but  the 
muhitude  of  coimsellors  did  not  produce  ani- 
ty  of  opinion,  and  no  investigations  were 
made  during  the  day. 

When  the  family  assembled  at  break&st 
the  next  morning,  one  of  the  gentlemen  who 
had  taken  an  early  walk,  reported  that  the 
body  of  a  young  man  who  had  committed 
suicide,  had  been  taken  to  the  hospital,  to  be 
claimed  by  his  friends;  he  had  not  seen 
it,  but,  observing  a  crowd  around  the  hospi- 
tal gate,  had  felt  a  curiosity  to  know  what 
occasioned  it ;  and,  from  one  of  the  throng,  J 
had  learned  the  melancholy,  fact,  that  the 
corpse  had  just  been  carried  into  the  house. 

It  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  those 
present,  that  the  individual  who  had  formerly 
seen  the  absentee,  in  a  certain  city,  accom- 
panied by  the  one  who  had  given  the  appal- 
ling information,  should  go  to  the  hospital 
and  have  their  sad  forebodings  confirmed, 
or  dissipated.  With  grave  faces  they  took 
their  departure,  and  lef\  those  who  remained 
silent  and  thoughtful.     They  retumcMl  with-  > 


in  an  hour,  serious,  indeed ;  for  the  specta- 
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cle  they  had  witnessed  was  most  distressing ; 
but  with  minds  much  relieyed,  by  finding 
that  the  features  of  the  wretched  man  were 
unknown  to  them. 

After  various  consultations  during  the 
day,  it  was  determined  to  ascertain,  if  pos- 
sible, the  name,  and  place  of  residence  of  the 
stranger ;  and  inform  his  friends  of  his  in- 
explicable absence.  In  order  to  do  this,  it 
was  necessary  to  open  his  trunk,  to  find  from 
his  papers  or  olothinfi;  some  of  those  parti- 
culars. After  a  number  of  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts to  finda  locksmith,  the  gentlemen  de- 
termined to  delay  the  investigation  no  long, 
er,  but  to  open  the  trunk  at  all  events,  fear- 
ing that  they  mifi^ht  be  censured,  if  any  mis- 
chance had  befallen  him,  for  not  sooner  en- 
quiring into  the  circumstances,  and  inform- 
mg  his  fiunily  of  the  result. 

Soon  after  tea,  Mrs.  Jones,  accompanied 
by  most  of  her  &mily,  ascended  to  the  bed- 
room of  the  missing  gentleman.  His  trunk 
and  travelling  bag  were  new,  handsome  and 
capacious.  It  was  felt  to  be  a  delicate  afidr 
to  open  the  trunk  of  another ;  but  the  im- 
possibility of  arriving  at  the  requisite  infor- 
mation in  any  other  manner,  seemed  to  them 
all,  not  only  to  justify,  but  to  demand  the 
measure.  The  hasp  of  the  trunk  was,  after 
some  effort,  removed,  and  the  top  was  lifted. 
A  large  sheet  of  white  paper  covered  the 
contents.  On  removing  it,  a  sealed  white 
paper  parcel  was  found,  on  which  was  writ- 
ten on  both  sides  ''  my  letters."  Books,  put 
up  separately  in  white  paper,  and  sealed, 

were  directed  to  John  Smith,  junior,  B . 

A  small  looking-glass,  covered  and  direeted 
in  the  same  manner ;  and  a  small,  and  ex- 
ceedingly handsome  pair  of  pistols  completed 
the  first  series ;  below  which,  was  another 
large  sheet  of  paper. 

It  seemed  evident  to  every  one,  that  the 
unfortunate  man,  meditating  suicide,   had 

f>repared  his  trunk  to  be  sent  to  his 
riends,  as  all  the  articles  were  directed  back 
to  the  city  he  had  just  left.  All  felt  the  con- 
viction that  he  had,  in  consequence  of  some 
insupportable  distress,  rushed,  unbidden,  in- 
to the  world  of  spirits.  On  raising  the  se- 
cond sheet  of  paper,  clothing,  arranged  in 
the  neatest  possible  manner,  appeared,  and 
a  small  bag,  evidently  containing  specie.-— 
The  former  was  marked  John  Smith,  jun., 
and  this  circumstance,  by  giving  the  name 
sought  for,  rendered  further  examination 
^umecessary. 

'  Every  thing  was  placed  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible in  its  original  position,  but  it  was 
'^ery  difficult  to  restore  the  appearance  of 
perfect  order  which  it  presented  when  first 


opened.  The  hasp  was  fastened  tightly  on, 
and  the  whole  party  returned  to  the  parlor, 
to  consult  on  the  proper  steps  to  be  taken. 

The  name  found  confirmed  the  impres- 
sions of  the  gentleman  who  saw  Mr.  Smith 
in  B— ,  it  being  the  same  as  one  of  the 
firm  in  whose  employment  he  had  beoEi ; 
and,  with  a  heavy  heart,  Mr.  Jackson  sat 
down  to  write  to  them  the  melancholy  cir- 
cumstances attending  the  visit  of  their  kins* 
man  to  the  city.  A  gloom  seemed  to  rest 
on  every  countenance  during  the  remainder 
of  the  evening  ]  and,  at  breakfast  the  next 
morning,  the  conversation  was  almost  en- 
tirely on  the  same  depressing  topic.  There 
is  something  so  revolting  to  human  nature 
in  the  crime  of  suicide,  that  the  most  har- 
dened cannot  contemplate  it,  in  any  case  but 
their  own,  without  the  deepest  horror.  It 
seems,  on  reflection,  to  be  impossible  that 
the  mind  can,  in  a  sane  condition,  ever  be 
brought  to  determine  upon  it.  Goaded  to 
desperation  by  some  sudden  vicissitude  df 
life,  reason  totters  on  its  throne,  and  man 
hurries,  with  all  his  unrepentea  sins,  into 
the  presence  of  his  maker. 

Aoout  an  hour  after  the  ftunily  had  dis- 
persed  to  their  various  avocations,  and  while 
the  mistress  of  the  house  was  making  some 
arrangements  for  the  day,  Mr.  John  Smith, 

junior,  of  B ,  walked  into  the  parlor 

with  the  borrowed  umbrella  in  his  hand. 

<<  I  am  very  much  oblifjed  to  you  madam, 
for  your  umbrella,"  he  said :  <<  I  hope  1  have 
not  put  you  to  any  Inconvenience  by  keeping 
it  longer  than  I  intended." 

*<  O,  Mr.  Smith  I"  said  Mrs.  Jones,  *<where 
have  you  been  so  long  ?  We  have  been 
frightened  to  death  about  you !" 

He  laughed,  and  replied,  that  he  had 
found,  after  he  had  arrived  in  town,  that  he 
had  brought  no  money  with  him ;  and  as  he 
intended  going  to  France,  he  could  not  get 
along  without  ftinds ;  and  had  been  back  to 
B  to  procure  some. 

Mrs.  Jones  recollected  the  bag  of  specie 
in  the  trunk,  but  only  said,  '^  You  have  no 
idea  how  your  absence  alarmed  us ;  we  sent 
to  the  hospital,  to  see  if  a  young  man  who 
had  killed  himself  was  you." 

Mr.  Smith  was  abnost  convulsed  with 
laughter :  when  he  could  speak  he  said, 
^'  Mrs.  Jones,  will  you  make  out  my  bill? 
There  is  a  porter  waiting  at  the  door  to  take 
my  luggage  t^  the  Havre  packet,  and  I  have 
not  a  moment  to  lose." 

The  bill  was  paid  |  and  the  bacgageiaken 
away  without  investigation,  mnai  to  the  joy 
of  Mrs.  Jones,  and  of  her  boarders  also,  when 
they  returned  to  dinner,  though  for  a  day  or 
two,  they  felt  a  little  apprehension  that  Mr, 
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Smith,  on  opening  his  trunk,  and  finding  it 
had  been  searched,  might  mdict  them  for  a 
misdemeanor.  In  due  course  of  mail,  the 
gentleman  who  had  written  to  B- — - — -re- 
ceived an  answer  to  his  letter,  thanking  him 
for  his  attention,  and  saying,  that  young  Mr. 
Smith  had  always  been  considered  an  honor- 
able young  man,  but  that  he  had  left  B 

in  a  sudden  and  rather  mysterious  manner— 
that  they  would  be  responsible  for  any  sum 
due  Mrs.  Jones,  but  for  no  other.  Of  course 
the  friends  of  Mr.  Smith  were  never  c»Ued 
npon  for  that,  he  having  paid  his  own  bill. 

Nothing  afterwards  transpired  m  relauon 
to  the  eccentric  stranger,  except  that  one  of 
the  family  was  strong  in  the  befief  that  he  saw 
him  driving  a  gentleman's  coach;  and  the 

one  who  had  seen  him  in  B ,  asserted, 

with  equal  conviction  of  its  truth,  that  in  pass- 
ing Fulton  Market  one  morning,  he  had  seen 
him  at  a  short  distance  before  him,  carrying 
a  Us  of  mutton  in  his  hand,  and  that  upon 
turning  round,  and  recognising  him,  he  had 
taken  to  his  lieels  and  disappeared  round  the 
first  corner,— mutton  and  all ;  so  that  all  im- 
mediate apprehensions  of  his  meditating  sui- 
cide, were  done  away^ 

JUYENIIE  DEPARTMENT. 


Bdward*8  Walk  in  tbe  Woods. 

(continued.) 
The  boys   were    much  pleased,   when 
they   reached  the  top  of  a  hill,  at  finding 
a  large  rock,  containing  pieces  of  isin- 
glass.     Edward's    father  stopped;    and, 
taking  out   his  knife,  began   to  split  off 
pieces,  which  he  handed  to  them,  telling 
them  to  observe  how  it  could  be  separated 
into  thin,   transparent  sheets.     They  took 
two  or  three  pieces,  and  put  them  into 
their  pockets,  and  then  walked  on,  talking 
about  this  curious  and  beautiful  mineral. 
We  need  not  stop  to  hear  all   that  was 
said;   but  the  reader  will  find  the  sub- 
stance of  it  in  the  11th  number  of  this 
Magazine,    page    172d. ;     for  Edward's 
father  was  pretty  well   acquainted  with 
stones,  and  took  care,  when  this  subject 
was  before  the  boys,  to  communicate  to 
them  as  much  important  information  about 
it  as  he  could. 

At  the  foot  of  a  hill  the  boys  complain- 
ed  of  being  very  thirsty,  and  proposed  to 
stop  and  drink  some  water,  which  they 
saw  at  a  short  distance.  They  picked 
leaves ;  and,  having  folded  and  pinched 
t(^ether  a  part  of  their  edges,  so  as  to 


form  little  cups,  they  stooped,  and  dipped 
them  full  of  water. 

"What  is  the  matter  with  this  water?" 
cried  Edward ;  "  it  is  dirty— no,  it  don't 
seem  to  be  dirty,  for  it  is  clear,  but  it  looks 
brown,  like  strong  tea. 

« 1  do  not  think   it  is  dirty,"  said  his 
father,  nor  do  I  think  it  will  hurt  you.     It 
has  been  colored  by  some  plant,  or  decay- 
ing log  of  wood.     But  you  need  not  mind 
that ;  you  will  soon  find  better  water,  for 
we  are  almost  at  the  pond,  where  we  are 
to  dine.    Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  rirer  in 
South  America,  so  impregnated  with  the 
juice  of  a  ipedicinal  tree,  that  the  water  is 
reputed  to  cure  certain  diseases  when  used 
for  drink  ?    The  Spaniards  were  told  so 
by  the  Indians,    when    they  began  their 
cruel    conquest;    and  it  has  been  c<xi- 
jectured  to  be  the  cinchona,  or  bark  which 
yields  the  quinine,  so  efiicacious  in  fevers." 
The  banks  of  the  pond  were  bordered 
with  trees  and  bushes,  which  gave  a  plea- 
sant shade ;  and  while  they  were  eating, 
one  of  the  boys  threw  a  bit  of  bread  into 
the  water,  which  brought  some  little  fish 
to  the  surface.     They  seemed  to  belong  to 
a  large  and    hungry  family;   for,  when 
nore  crumbs  were  dropped,  many  more 
fishes  came,  and  amused  the  children  for 
some  time  with  their  lively  motious.    They 
got  a  pin,  bent  it,  and  tied  it  to  a  string 
which  they  happened  to  have,  and  tried  a 
long  time  to  catch  some  of  the  fish,  with 
some  bread  for  a  bait :  but  they  were  not 
able  to  take  one,  although  they  could  al- 
most touch  them  with  their  hands. 


M£TAIi8«— No.  5,  ZINC. 

Zinc  has  a  white  silvery  color  when 
freshly  cut,  but  soon  grows  dull,  and  looks 
more  like  lead.  Do  you  know  the  reason  ? 
It  has  a  strong  aflinity  for  attractiion  for 
oxygen,  even  at  common  temperatures, 
and  therefore  is  soon  covered  with  a  thin 
coat  of  rust.  Do  you  know  what  a 
chemist  would  call  that  crust  ?  Oxide  of 
Zinc. 

Ores, — We  have  a  good  deal  of  zinc 
ore  in  New  Jersey  and  some  other  parts  of 
our  country.  It  is  the  sulphuret  of  zina 
It  is  brittle,  shining,  and  heavy  stone,  com. 
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monly  dark  or  light  brown,  sometimes  yel- 
lowish, It  shines  like  feldspar  when 
broken- 

Uses. — Zinc  has  lately  become  abun- 
dant and  cheap,  and  is  often  used  to  cover 
our  roofs,  being  less  expensive  than  lead, 
tin  or  copper;  and,  when  painted,  very 
durable.  But  it  should  iwt  be  trodden 
upon.  Cheap  fish  oil  and  Spanish  brown 
are  often  used  to  paint  It  with. 

When  melted  with  copper,  it  forms  brass. 
Galvanism. — Get  a  small  piece  of  zinc 
and  lay  it  on  your  tongue,  and  take  a  bit 
of  silver,  (as  a  sixpence  or  a  shilling,) 
and  lay  it  under  your  tongue  ;  then  press 
the  front  part  of  each  till  they  touch,  and 
you  will  have  a  very  odd  feeliuj?  in  your 
tongue.     This  is  a  slight  shock  of  galvan* 
ism,  which  is  a  strange  thing  that  cannot  be 
seen»  but  is  about  us,  in  every  thing  and  in 
us,  and  commonly  does  no  harm,  but  it 
may  be  so  used  as  to  produce  very  power- 
ful effects.     It  is  much  like  electricity,  or 
lightning,  in  some  respects,  and  has  some- 
thing to  do  with   magnetism,  for   it  will 
make  a  magnet  of  a  piece  of  iron  while 
passing    through    it.      Professor  Morse's 
Magnetic  telegraph  works  by  this  means. 
He  sends  a  quantity  of  galvanism  by  a  wire 
from  one  city  to   another  in  less  than  a 
second,  and  has  a  piece  of  steel  at  each 
end,  which  draws  up  a  steel  rod  when  it  is 
magnatized,  and  drops  it  when  it  is  not, 
and  a    pen  at    the    end  makes  a   mark 
every  time,  which  stands  for  a  letter  of 
the    alphabet,  and  so  it  spells  out  what- 
ever is  to  be  communicated. 

I  have  no  more  room  to-day  to  speak 
of  metals;  but  I  would  ask  my  young 
readers,  whether  minerology  is  worth 
knowing. 


A  liETTBR  TO  CHIIiDRBlT. 

My  young  Fribnds. — Did  you  ever  see 
a  blind  person  ?  Have  you  ever  thought 
of  their  situation  ?  When  you  look  upon 
the  beautiful  green  grass,  the  trees,  rivers, 
and  everything  which  is  pretty,  have  you 
ever  thought  of  those  who  never  saw  any 
of  these  things?  There  are  many  such  in 
World,  who  cannot  see  a  particle  of  light, 
but  live  always  in  darkness.  When  they 
po  out  in  the  bright  sunshine,  every  thing 
IS  as  dark  to  them  as  the  blackest  midnight 
to  you.  Only  think  for  a  moment  how 
^nely  they  must  be.  They  must  have 
some  one  to  lead  them  about,  to  keep  them 
firom  danger  which  they  cannot  see.  Do 
you  not  pity  them  ?  Kind-hearted  chris- 
tian  men  have  pitied  them,  and  have  found- 


ed schools  for  them ;  and  1  am  going  to 
tell  about  one  of  these  schools  which  I  visi- 
ted a  short  time  since.  It  is  in  South  Bos- 
ton.  They  have  a  large  building  five 
stories  high,  built  on  a  hill  from  which  you 
can  see  the  city,  and  harbour,  with  its  ves- 
sels  and  steamboats  moving  in  every  direc- 
tion. Perhaps  you  would  think  that  the 
beautiful  place  would  be  of  no  use  to  blind 
persons,  and  that  they  might  just  as  well 
be  in  some  dull,  dark  place,  it  is  not  so. 
They  cannot  see  the  beautiful  scene,  but 
they  can  hear  and  feel,  and  when  they  so 
out  and  feel  the  warm  sunshine,  ana  the 
fresh,  pure  air,  and  hear  the  singing  birds, 
and  the  ringing  bells,  they  are  just  as  much 
pleased  as  you  would  be. 

In  this  large  building  are  collected  se- 
venty-five or  eighty  of  those  blind  boys  and 
girls  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  .They 
all  live  in  this  place,  and  have  teachers  to 
teach  them  everything  which  they  can 
learn.  They  learn  very  fast :  and  I  fear 
that  very  many  of  you,  who  have  two  good 
eyes,  would  feel  ashamed  of  your  igno- 
ranee,  if  you  were  reciting  with  these  poor 
blind  children.  They  are  almost  all  good 
musicians,  and  sing  and  piay  on  different 
kinds  of  instruments  very  finely.  This  is 
a  great  blessing  to  them  in  their  dark  hours, 
and  cultivates  their  feelings,  causing  them 
to  forget  their  lonely  situation.  They  have 
a  school  four  hours  in  a  day,  and  learn  to 
read  and  write ;  also  arithmetic,  algebra, 
geography,  grammar,  history,  dz^c. 

Do  you  think  it  strange  that  blind  chil- 
dren can  learn  to  read  ?  I  will  tell  you  how 
they  do  it.  They  read  with  their  fingers. 
Their  books  are  printed  on  thick  paper,  and 
are  printed  with  the  paper  wet,  so  that  the 
letters  are  raised  up.  Supposing  the  large 
letters  in  this  paper  were  raised  up  a  little 
from  the  paper,  so  that  you  could  feel  them. 
They  move  their  fingers  over  these  raised 
letters,  and  soon  learn  to  read  very  fast.  In 
the  same  way,  they  learn  geography,  and 
everything  else.  They  have  maps  and 
globes,  with  the  rivers,  mountains,  towns, 
dec.  raised  ;  and  by  moving  their  fingers 
over  them,  learn  the  situation  of  countries 
and  places,  so  as  to  answer  all  the  ques- 
tions in  geography  as  well  as  you  can.  I 
heard  them  read,  and  recite  in  geography 
and  arithmetic,  when  I  was  there.  They 
also  learn  very  many  other  things.  The 
ffirls  can  sew,  knit,  braid,  and  do  many 
kinds  of  house  work ;  and  the  boys  do  many 
kinds  of  work  in  shops,  such  as  making 
brooms,  brushes^  mats,  6do, -^Christian  Re- 
JUctor. 
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Far  the  Amur,  Penny  MageunfU, 
lilnei  written  on  the  Birth  of  a  ChUd. 

With  face  half  strange,  but  half  well  kown, 
The  little  one  appears 
Amidst  oar  smiliog  circle  borne. 
But  pays  our  smiles  with  tears. 

We  thank  the  Giver :  but  we  look 
With  trembling  down  the  coarse, 
Where  tends  this  feeble  infant  brook 
To  ocean's  billows  hoarse. 

O,  shun  that  rocky  procipice ! 
Bend  not  your  current  there, 
Though  many  a  channel's  thither  worn. 
It  dashes  to  despair. 

Turn,  turn  your  tiny  stream  aloog 
Where  this  sweet  slope  descends — 
Through  perfumes  rich  and  heavenly  songs 
Yon  noble  river  bends. 

There  many  an  ancestor's  bright  life 
In  lines  of  light  are  given, 
Your  sole  inheritance,  my  babe 
But  the  rich  gift  of  heaven. 

Come  with  us  flow,  through  holy  scenes 
And  pour  a  current  pure  ; 
With  OS  imbibe  no  stain  from  earth. 
Still  moving  strait  and  sure. 


HOME. 

I  would  fly-  from  the  city,  would  fly  from  Its 

care. 
To  my  own  native  plants  and  flowerets  so  fair. 
To  the  cool  grassy  shade  and  the  rivulet 

bright. 
Which  reflects  the  pale  moon  in  its  bosom  of 

light* 
Again  would  I  view  the  old  cottage  so  dear. 
Where  I  sported,  a  babe,  without  sorrow  or 

fear; 
I  would  leave  this  great  city,  so  brilliant  and 

For  a  peep  at  my  home  on  this  fair  summer 

day. 
I  have  friends  whom  I  love,  and  would  leave 

with  regret. 
But  the  love  of  my  home,  oh !  'tis  tenderer  yet, 
TThere  a  sister  reposes  unconscious  in  death, 
'Twas  there  she  nrst  drew,  and  there  yielded 

her  breath : 
A  father  I  love  is  away  from  me  now. 
Oh !  could  I  but  print  a  sweet  kiss  on  his 

brow. 
Or  smooth  the  gray  locks  to  my  fond  heart 

so  dear, 
Hpw  quickly  would  vanish  each  trace  o<  a  tear ! 
Attentive  I  listen  to  pleasure's  ^y  call, 
But  m  V  own  happy  home — it  is  dearer  than 

all. — Selected^ 


THE  CTRBAT  FIRE  IW  NEW  YORK. 

One  of  the  most  destructive  fires  that  ever 
prevailed  in  this  city  broke  out  in  New  Street, 
on  Friday  night,  July  16th,  and  soon  extend- 
ed to  Broadway,  which  it  croned  above  the 
Bowling  Green,  and  to  (jkirden  and  Broad- 
streets  and  Exchange  Place.  The  amount 
of  property  destroyed,  jchiefly  in  large  stores, 
is  estimated  at  from  ten  to  fifteen  miilioDs. 
Nearly  five  millions  are  insured,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  it,  though  not  the  greater  part,  in 
England.  It  is  belieyed  that  most  of  the  in- 
■urance  offices  will  be  able  to  pay  their  loesea, 
and  perhaps  all ;  though  some  of  them  must 
give  up  nearly  on  quite  their  whole  capitdU 

The  buildings  burnt  were  about  300  atwes, 
two  large  hotels,  and  a  number  of  prirate 
houses.  Sererai  dead  bodies  hare  been 
found,  and  it  is  feared  that  more  liyes  were 
lost.  Three  whole  cargoes  of  tea,  which 
had  been  landed,  are  among  the  merchandize 
destroyed. 

An  awful  explosion  took  place  in  one  of 
New-street  stores  soon  after  the  fire  com- 
menced, which  extended  the  flames,  and 
terrified  the  firemen ;  otherwise,  it  is  thought, 
the  conflagration  would  have  been  soon  sup- 
pressed. 

9^  Editofs  receiving  thii  pspsr  in  evrhange,  p»> 
invitad  to  reinsert  the  following  adverttMinent  * 

THE  aherigan  fennt  magazine 

AND    FjLMILT    HEW8PAFBR, 

Edited  by  Theodsve  l>wiflit,  #r. 

l8  published  weekly,  at  the  odioe  of  the  New  Toik 
£j[|)reaB,  No.  IIS  Broadwmy,  at  3  oenls  a  mi^bar,  (16 
pages  large  octavo,)  or,  to  sobacriben  reeeiviDg  it  by 
mail,  andpaying  in  advance,  %l  a  yev.r  The  poetage 
ia  now  Free  for  thia  cit]r»  Brooldyn,^Iariem,  Newark, 
and  all  other  places  withu  30  mues ;  only  mm  eeM  a 
copy  for  other  parts  of  the  State^  and  other  places 
within  100  milea ;  and  1 1-2  cents  nr  other  parta  of  the 
Union.  Persona  Ibrwardingthe  money  for  five  eopiea, 
will  receive  a  aixth  gratia.  fkUtois  known  to  have  peb- 
lished  thia  advertisement,  with  an  editorial  noCiceof 
the  work,  will  be  supplied  with  it  ior  one  year.  By 
the  qaant^,  93  a  hundred.  The  wodcwiUfomnvol- 
ame  of  832  pages  annually. 

i:2r  Foatmastea  are  anthonaed  tDie«itinimsy  wilh 
out  charge. 


But,  if  more  convenient,  sim^  eoelose  a  One  Dol« 
lar  Biit,  without  payment  of  postage,  and  the  wmk  will 
be  aent  for  the  year. 

X^  We  partienlarly  request  the  paUio  to  remember 
that  MO  perton  is  anthoriaed  to  rc^ve  mor.ey  in  ad- 
vance for  thia  paper,  ezoept  the  Editor  or  PuUiahen 
and  an  Agent  in  Ohio  and  the  five  south- wesien  conn- 
ties  of  Pennsylvania,  who  wiU  show  an  ntteeled 
tifioate,  signed  by  the  fiditor. 
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seldom  produces  a  full  impression,  until 
leisure  has  been  taken  to  compare  the 
mighty  mass  of  water  with  some  standard ; 
but,  when  once  an  adequate  idea  has  been 
formed,  when  the  eye  has  at  length 
adopted  a  true  scale,  then,  and  ever  after, 
something  like  a  correct  estimate  is  enter- 
tained of  the  sublimity  and  magnificence  of 
the  scene. 

The  following  extract  we  make  from  the 
Northern  Traveller,  a  work  heretofore  pub- 
lished in  six  editions  by  the  editor  of  this 
Magaziiie,. 

THE  FAIiliS  OF  NIAGARA, 
From  tk»  American  Side. — See  Print* 

On  the  American  side  a  bridf^e  crosses  a 
friffhtfui  part  of  the  rapids  to  Bath  Island, 
and  another  thence  to  Goat  Island.  Part  of  a 
bridge  remains,  which  extended  to  Terrapin 
Rocks,  and  beyond  to  the  brow  of  the  cata- 
ract. By  it  you  may  reach  the  Sione  Tower, 
to  the  top  of  which  a  winding  staircase  leads, 
affording  a  most  impressive  view  of  the 
awful  scene  below.  ^ 

The  Biddle  Staircase,  erected  at  the  ex« 
pense  of  the  late  Nicholas  Biddle,  of  Phila- 
delphia, leads  from  Iris  Island  to  the  bottom 
of  the  precipice.  You  descend  first  by  stone 
steps  40  feet,  between  stone  walls,  then  by 
88  steps  UQ^er  a  wooden  cover,  which  brings 
you  to  three  pathways  with  some  steps, 
which  conduct  to  the  water's  edge,  whence 
the  view  upward  is  most  imposing. 

Several  picturesque  and  romantic  avenues 
and  rooky  recesses  are  to  be  seen  at  different 
parts  of  the  river's  banks. 

The  height  of  the  fall  on  this  side  is  160 
feet  perpendicular,  but  somewhat  broken  in 
several  places  by  the  protecting  rocks.  It  ex- 
tends 300  yards  to  a  rock  which  interrupts  it 
on  the  brow  of  the  precipice.  A  narrow 
sheet  appears  beyond  it,  and  then  com(B 
Goat  Island,  with  a  mural  precipice.  Be- 
tween this  and  the  other  shore  is  the  Grand 
Crescent,  for  which  see  a  few  pages  beyond. 
The  long  bridge  to  the  island,  which  com- 
mands many  fine  views  of  the  falls,  rests  on 
wooden  piers  sunk  with  stones. 

The  staircase  conducts  safely  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  precipice ;  and  boats  may  row  up 
near  to  the  cataract. 

THE  FAIiliS  OF  NIAGARA— 

From  the  British  Side. 

There  are  large  Inns  and  Hotels  on  the 
Canadian  side  of  the  river,  situated  as  near 
the  falls  as  could  be  desired.  One  stands  on 
what  ought  strictly  to  be  called  the  upper 
&ankt  for  ihat  elevation  appears  to  have  once 
formed  the  river's  shore.  This  is  the  larger 
house;  the  galleries  and  windows  in  the 
rear  command  a  fine  view  of  the  cataract, 
although  not  an  entire  one,  and  overlook  the 
rapids  and  river  for  several  miles  a]|pve. 


> 


Following  a  footpath  thrdtigh  the  pastttre 
behind  this  house,  the  stranger  soon  finds 
himself  on  the  steep  brow  of  the  second 
hank,  and  the  mighty  cataract  of  Nimgaim 
suddely  opens  beneath  him. 

Table  Rock  is  a  projection  a  few  yards 
firom  the  cataract,  wnich  commands  a  fine 
view  of  this  magnificent  scene.  Indeed  it  is 
usually  considered  the  finest  pomt  of  riew. 
The  heicht  of  the  fall  on  this  side  is  said  to 
be  174  feet  perpendicular;  and  this  height 
the  vast  sheet  of  foam  preserves  unbroken, 
quite  round  the  Grand  Crescent,  a  disianoe, 
it  is  estimated,  of  700  yards.  The  distanee 
from  Table  Rock  to  Termination  JS,ock  is  153 
feet.  Goat  Island  divides  the  cataract,  and 
just  beyond  it  stands  an  isolated  rock.  The 
fall  on  the  American  side  is  in  breadth  900 
feet,  the  height  160,  and  about  two  thirds 
the  distance  to  the  bottom  the  sheet  is  broken 
by  projecting  rocks.  A  bridge  built  from  the 
American  side  connects  Goat  Island  and  the 
main  land,  though  mvisible  from  this  spot. 

It  may  be  recommended  to  the  traveller  to 
visit  this  place  as  often  as  he  can,  and  to 
view  it  from  every  neighbouring  point ;  as 
every  change  of  light  exhibits  it  under  a 
different  and  interesting  aspect.  The  rain- 
bows are  to  be  seen,  from  this  side,  only  ia 
the  afternoon ;  but  at  that  time  the  clouds  of 
mist,  which  are  continuallv  rising  from  the 
gulf  below,  often  present  t6em  in  the  utmost 
beauty. 

Dt.  Dwight  gives  the  following  estimates, 
in  his  Travels,  of  the  quantity  d*  water 
which  passes  the  cataract  of  Nia^ra.  The 
river  at  the  ferry  is  7  furlongs  wide,  and  on 
an  average  25  feet.  The  current  probably 
runs  six  miles  an  hour ;  but  supposing  it  to 
be  only  5  miles,  the  quantity  that  passes  the 
falls  in  an  hour,  is  more  than  86  millions  of 
tons  avoirdupois  ;  if  we  suppose  it  to  be  6,  it 
will  be  more  than  102  millions;  and  in  a  day 
would  be  2400  millions  of  tons.  The  noise, 
it  is  said,  is  sometimes  heard  at  Toronto,  50 
miles.  Table  Rock  is  66  feet  below  the  level 
of  Lake  Erie. 

The  Rapids  begin  about  half  a  mile  above 
the  cataract.  The  inhabitants  of  the  neigh- 
borhood regard  it  as  certain  death  to  get 
once  involved  in  them.  Instances  are  on 
record  of  persons  beiog  carried  down  by  the 
stream ;  but  no  one  is  known  to  have  ever 
survived.  Indeed,  it  is  very  rare  that  the 
bodies  are  found.  Wild  ducks,  geese,  te. 
are  frequently  precipitated  over  thf  cataract, 
and  generally  reappear  either  dead  or  with 
their  legs,  or  win^  broken. 

The  most  sublime  scene  is  presented  to 
the  ( bserver  when  he  views  the  cataract  from 
below;  and  there  he  may  have  an  opror- 
tnniiy  of  going  under  the  cataract.  This 
Fcene  is  represented  in  the  plate.  To  ren- 
der :he  descent  practicable,  a  spiral  staircase 
has  bren  formed  a  little  way  from  Table 
l^ock,  supported  by  a  tall  mast ;  and  the 
stranger  descends  without  fear,  because  his 
view  is  confined.     On  reaching  the  bottom, 
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a  roag^h  patU  among  the  rocks  winds  along  , 
at  the  foot  of  the  precipice,  although  the 
heaps  of  loose  stones  which  have  fallen 
down,  keep  i».  at  a  considerable  height  above 
ihe  water.  A  large  rock  lies  on  the  very 
brink  of  the  river,  about  15  feet  long  and  8 
feet  thick,  which  you  may  climb  up  by  means 
of  a  ladder,  and  enjoy  the  best  central  view 
of  the  falls  anywhere  to  be  found.  This 
rock  was  formerly  a  part  of  the  projection 
above,  and  fell  about  3&  yelrs  ago»  with  a 
tremendous  roar. 

In  proceeding  nearer  to  the  sheet  of  falling 
water,  the  path  leads  far  under  the  excavated 
bank,  which  in  one  place  forms  a  roof  that 
overhangs  about  40  feet.    The  vast  column 
of  water   continually  pouring  over  the  preci- 
pice, produces  violent  whirls  in  the  air ;  and 
the  spray  is  driven  out  with  such  force,  that 
no  one   can  approach   to  the   edge  of   the 
cataract,   or  even  stand  a  few  moments  near 
it,  withoot  being  drenched  to  the  skin.    It  is 
also  very   difficult  to  breathe   there,  so  that 
persons  vi^ith  weak  lungs  would  act  prudently 
to  content  themselves  with  a  distant  view, 
and  by  no  means  to  attempt  to  go  under  the 
cataract.     The  celebrated  navigator  Captain 
Basil  Hall,  on  a  visit  here  in  1827,  found  that 
the  air  imder  th4  cataract  is  noi  compressed  ; 
but  he  considered  the  gusts  of  wind  more 
!  violent  than  any  gale  he  had  ever  witnessed. 
)  Those  who  are   desirous  of  exploring   this 

>  tremendous  cavern,  should  attend  very  care- 
I  folly  to  their  steps. 

!       In  the  summer  of  1827,  an  old  schooner 

>  called  the  Michigan,  was  towed  by  a  row- 
\  boat  to  the  margin  of  the  rapids,  where  she 
)  was  abandoned  to  her  fate.^  Thousands  of 
^  persons  had  assembled  to  witness  the  descent. 
\  A  number  of  wild  animals  had  been  in- 
I  humanly  placed  on  her  deck,  confined,  to  pass 
*  the  caiaract  with  her.  She  passed  the  first 
)  fall  of  the  rapids  in  safety,  but  struck  a  rock 
)  at  the  second  and  lost  her  masts.    There  she 

>  remained  an  instant,  until  the  current  turn* 
{  ed  her  round  and  bore  her  away.  A  bear 
(  here  leaped  overboard  and  swam  to  the  shore. 

The  vessel  soon  filled  and  sank,  so  that  only 
her  upper  works  were  afterwards  visible. 
She  went  over  the  cataract  almost  without 
being  seen,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  basin 
was  perceived  all  scattered  with  her  frag- 
ments, which  were  very  small.  A  cat  and  a 
foose  were  the  only  animals  found  alive 
elow. 

The  Burning  Spring.    About  half  a  mile 
above  the  falls,  and  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
rapids  in  Niagara    Hiver,   is  a  remarkable 
8prmg.    The  water,  which    is   warm,  tur- 
bid, and  surcharged  with  sulphurated  hydro- 
gen gas,  rises  in  a  barrel  which   has  been 
placed  in  the  ground,  and  is  constantly  in  a 
state  of  ebullition.    The  barrel  is  covered, 
and  the  gas  escapes  only  through  a  copper 
,  tube.    On  bringing  a  candle  within  a  little 
{  distance  of  it,  me  ffas  takes  fire,  and  con- 
>  tinues  to  burn  with  a  bright  flame  until 
<  blown  out 


While  on  the  Canada  side  of  the  falls,  the 
visiter  may  vary  his  time  very  agreeably,  by 
visiting  the  village  of  Chippewa  and  Lundy's 
Lane,  in  this  vicinity;  which,  during  the 
late  war  with  Great  Britain,  were  the  scenes 
of  two  sharp  coi)  tests. 


lilVEIiY  SKETCHES  OF  ITALY. 

Neapolltau  Invective* 

_         NO.   I. 

(Sdtettdfrom  an  uttpultHshed  Journal  of  TraeU^fwr 
tkt  Am.  Fnwy  Magasiits.) 

While  in  quarantine  at  Naples,  I  accepted 
an  invitation  to  visit  the  Lazaretto,  a  curious 
little  island,  with  subterranean  passages  and 
store  houses,  under  the  guidance  of  a  native 
of  the  country.  The  following  specimen  of 
his  manners  and  language  will  give  a  pretty 
correct  idea  of  many  of  his  countrymen. 

The  old  man,  though  evidently  vexed  at 
the  interruption  made  by  some  of  the  guard 
boats,  did  not  allow  a  word  to  escape  him 
until  the  whole  party  were  landed  at  a  little 
platform  on  the  yellow  volcanic  rock, 
round  which  the  water  raved  like  madness  in 
chains,  from  time  to  time,  as  the  swell  came 
in,  at  intervals  of  a  minute  or  two.  One 
might  have  supposed  it  was  the  uproar  and 
apparent  danger  which  kept  him  from  his 
usual  volubility  on  trying  occasions.  At  last, 
as  we  stood  on  the  rock,  at  a  place  where  a 
dark  cavern  opened,  and  one  of  no  very  in- 
viting appearance,  and  saw  the  dashing  of 
the  waves,  which  almost  reached  his  feet, 
we  felt  as  if  the  danger  was  by  no  means 
over.  Not  so  with  the  old  man.  He  took^ 
only  time  enough  to  pry  into  the  condition 
of  things  around  him;  and,  having  peeped 
round  one  projecting  comer  of  the  rocks, 
then  another,  afterwards  felt  his  way  into 
the  excavation,  and  finally  penetrated  into  it, 
leading  us  throup^h  to  a  little  ^rden  above. 
He  then  drew  his  pipe  from  his  pocket,  and 
lighted  it  with  his  steel,  flint  and  touchwood ; 
then  laid  his  hand  over  the  bowl,  so  that  the 
wind  could  not  afiect  it,  and  seemed  deliber^ 
ately  to  set  himself  about  the  work  of  fault- 
finding and  unburthening  heart. 

In  many  men,  and  in  most  countries,  it  is 
believed,  passions  like  those  he  felt  are 
uttered  in  an  instant ;  and,  if  repressed  for  a 
little  time,  only  to  subside  and  become  more 
managable.  In  Naples  it  is  different.  To 
postpone  the  ratification  of  them  appears  in 
no  wise  to  diminish  their  force,  or  to  cool 
their  ardor.  Still,  to  let  them  pass  ofi  with- 
out a  volley  of  abuse  or  complaint,  is  a  thins 
out  of  the  question.  It  is  considered  one  of 
those  things  which  can  in  no  way  be  dis- 
pensed with.  He  began,  therefore,  between 
the  pufis  which  he  gave  his  pipe,  to  growl 
out  a  few  symptoms  of  discontent,  which 
grew  louder,  longer,  and  more  passionate, 
until  he  lashed  himself  sufficiently  into  a 
rage  to  spring  upon  his  feet,  and  ejaculate 
and  gesticulate  with  all  his  might.    The  pro- 
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fligate  boatmen  who  were  appointed  to  row 
round  the  vessels  and  watch  the  communica- 
tion with  the  shore,  first  fell  under  his  ban, 
and  he  picked  their  characters  in  pieces,  as 
if  he  had  been  a  vulture,  or  a  competitor  at 
an  election  for  hog-herd  or  Senator  of  the 
Union. 

They  were  always  selected,  he  said,  be- 
cause they  had  been  already  proved  good 
for  nothing  honest ;  they  never  could  get  pre- 
ferment to  that  station,  until  they  had  gone 
through  a  regular  course  of  iniquity,  and 
fallen  where  good-men  would  stand  **  Oh,  to 
come  among  wretches  like  these  !  the  worst 
of  all  iNaples,  the  off-casters  of  her  gaming^ 
houses  and  wine-shops ! 

"  There  is  one  of  those  fellows  whose 
family  I  knew  when  they  lived  in  rags,  beg- 
ged of  the  strangers  I  used  to  conduct  to  see 
the  ruins  near  Bauli,  and  now  talks  their 
barbarous  dialect.  He  got  to  be  a  billiard 
boy,  and  then  by  cheating  more  honest 
people,  and  myself  among  the  rest,  got  to 
keeping  a  shop,  till  he  became  disgraced, 
and  now  here  he  is  in  the  employment  of 
the  police.  The  other,  whom  1  used  to 
know  for  a  blackguard  in  Pozzuoli,  duff  a 
whole  day  for  me  with  his  hands,  to  and 
something  he  hoped  to  get  a  Grano  for  in 
the  ruins  of  the  Tempio  <PUidej  and  ran 
bare-headed,  bare-footed  and  almost  naked 
after  me,  to  get  the  money  for  nothing,  to 
the  Villa  de  Cicerone.  For  this  great  dis- 
tinction I  suppose,  for  this  education,  he  set 
up  as  a  Cicerone  himself,  and  has  beguiled 
many  an  English  traveller  in  his  time.  He 
is  not  so  bad,  however,  as  a  cousin  of  his 
who  is  now  in  the  same  business;  for  he 
did  not  know  eaongh  ever  to  be  sure  that 
what  he  told  for  a  lie,  might  not,  by  some 
accident,  prove  true. 

"  Oh,  my  friends !"  exclaimed  the  old  man, 
'*  To  be  insulted  and  overborne  by  such  vile 
trash  of  this  world,  is  the  hardest  part  of  my 
lot.  Look  at  me!  an  old  man,  respected 
and  bowed  to  in  my  time  ;  once  with  money 
to  spend  and  money  to  lend,  money  to  lose 
and  money  to  abuse, — bowed  to,  compli- 
mented,  petitioned,  supplicated  for  assis- 
tance by  the  ancestors  of  these  rabble-tags, 
now  obliged  to  turn  this  way  or  that  for  fear 
of  them,  while  they  go  <)kulking  about  these 
waters,  landing  at  the  mole,  snoring  in  the 
watch-house,  insulting  strangers  on  board  the 
vessels  they  have  to  guard ;  eating,  drink- 
ing, and  sleeping  like  all  the  other  villains 
they  herd  with !" 

Here  followed  a  list  of  appellatives; 
simple,  compound  and  mixed,  which  it 
would  have  been  in  vain  for  the  readiest 
writer  to  attempt  to  record,  as  they  fell  from 
the  lips  of  the  old  man,  or  the  most  accom- 
plished lexicographer  to  explain,  if  once 
written  down.  Tne  torrent  flowed  on  as  if 
never  to  stop  ;  and  the  readiness  with  which 
the  hard  epithets  came  out  in  uninterrupted 
succession,  seemed  to  choke  the  ear  of  the 


listener.  Wit,  keen  and  broad,  direct  and 
ironical  by  turns,  oaths,  indecent,  impious 
and  tremendous,  followed  each  other  as  if  the 
tongue  had  prepared  the  whole  beforehand. 
A  sudden  pause  and  a  single  puff  at  his  pipe, 
would  now  and  then  change  the  whole  course 
of  his  thoughts ;  and  what  was  more  shock- 
ing would  mstantly  give  way  to  a  light  and 
humorous  kind  of  raillery,  that  was  irresi*- 
tibly  ludicrous,  but  no  less  severe. 

•*  They  are  very  jolly,  these  rogues  at  our 
expense ;  well  may  they  be  content  in  a 
boat ;  it  is  a  better,  and  a  cleaner,  and  a  moce 
respectable  bed  than -that  they  were  bom  or 
bred  in.  It  is  better  than  their  fathers  or 
brothers  have  got  this  moment.  Bauli  is 
degraded,  and  Pozzuoli  has  got  poor  folks; 
but  there  can  be  no  wretches,  and  certainlj 
no  rogues  wo:  thy  of  the  names,  while  this 
boat's  crew  keeps  the  water.  You  may  ask 
the  beggars  what  they  like  better  thuk 
money,  and  they  will  tell  the  scarcity  of 
fleas.  You  may  ask  them,  when  they  ever 
knew  such  a  phenomenon,  and  they  will  say 
when  Antonio  and  Luigi  take  leave  of  their 
friends. 

"0  my  American  f"  suddenly  exclaimed 
the  old  man,  interrupting  himself  in  the 
middle  of  his  discourse,  *'  You  have  come  to 
Naples  so  see  its  autiquities,  its  famous  sites, 
and  to  trace  out  scenes  rendered  illuslrioiis 
by  the  great.  Is  it  not  gratifying  to  find 
those  places  occupied  by  such  worthy  suc- 
cessors ?  The  greatest  navigators  of  ancient 
times,  have  sailed  in  this  beautiful  bay.  I 
doubt  whethei  the  crew  of  the  largest  gaUey 
could  have  been  as  numerous  as  the  party 
that  accompanies  these  modern  heroes ;  and 
I  am  sure  they  could  not  have  been  more 
active  or  bloody.  The  desire  of  glory  that 
impelled  the  greatest  warrior,  never  kept  him 
in  such  a  state  of  restlessness,  as  the  fleas 
keep  these  low-bred  scoundre/s.  If  there 
were  any  hope  of  escape,  if  there  were  any 
medicine  provided  to  cure  such  a  fever,  a 
man  might  travel,  my  dear  friend,  to  Ame- 
rica itself,  and  risk  his  life  amon^  the  Span* 
iards,  to  get  the  privilege  of  a  little  respite 
from  these  felonious  insects. 

«*  Sink  such  wretches  in  Vesuvius  ;  drown- 
ing is  too  good  for  them.  Brimstone*  brim- 
stone, is  the  stuff  to  exterminate  such 
scoundrels  and  such  tribes  of  vermin.'' 

Here  the  old  man  burst  out  once  more  into 
a  most  violent  (it,  which,  if  I  had  been  a  bet- 
ter judge  I  should  have  looked  upon  as  a 
pretty  certain  sign  of  the  breaking  up  of  the 
storm  The  truth  was,  he  had  nearly 
wearied  himself;  and,  having  no  opponent  to 
stimulate  him,  he  began  to  stop  his  invectire 
when,  under  more  favorable,  and  more  com- 
mon circumstances,  he  would  have  looked 
upon  himself  as  at  the  exordium  of  his  dis- 
course. So  rare  a  place  is  Naples  for  wordy 
brawls,  for  the  abuse  of  time,  language  and 
one  another ;  so  naturally  does  the  drawling 
dialect  of  the  vicinity  flow  into  scurrility  and 
curses ;  so  unnumbered,  unrecorded,  and  for- 
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gotten,  Bass  daily  by  the  lests  and  jibes, 
wbich  tne  passionate  but  bloodless  outcasts 
of  the  city  daily  exhaust  upon  each  other. 

^  When  I  get  back  (o  my  hermitage,"  said 
the  old  man,  *<  these  scoundrels  will  come  to 
me  on  a  hot,  lazy  day,  to  be^  a  cup  of  wine, 
or  a  bit  of  bread.  I  have  ^Ten  better  men 
than  they  ever  were  or  will  be,  of  the  pro- 
dacts  or  my  garden.  And  they  know  it. 
They,  who  in  spite  of  their  imprudence,  if 
they  were  to  see  the  white  walls  of  my 
Casino  a  lea^arue  off  on  the  side  of  Vesuvius, 
among  the  vmeyards  that  surround  it,  if  they 
thought  there  was  the  least  chance  of  get- 
ting anything  from  me,  would  row  one  half 
the  way  against  the  Levante,  and  walk  the 
rest  with  their  bare  legs,  to  come  and  bend 
their  backs  like  an  old  rope,  and  call  me 
"  Padrone,  and  ask  an  poeo  de  vino-Hsarem- 
ba  !  And  they  would  know  I  could  not  re- 
fuse it.  They  know  I  would  not ;  they  know 
they  would  set  it,  and  that  they  would  abuse 
me  again  whenever  I  wanted  next  to  go  to 
see  a  friend,  if  they  had  wine  and  I  none. 
0  the  vile  Baulian  and  Pozzuolite ! 

**  American !  you  have  no  idea ;  you  have 
none,  what  they  are.  One  is  a  thief,  the 
other  is  an  assassin.  If  you  meet  a  man  in 
Naples,  in  a  dark  corner,  with  a  head  that 
never  had  a  hat  on,  a  foot  never  acquainted 
with  a  shoe,  trousers  shorter  than  anybody's 
else—there,  there,  so  far  do  Antonio's  come — 
six  inches  above  his  knee.  O  the  galley- 
slave  !  Not  a  grano  in  his  pocket,  and  never 
was  and  never  shall  be ;  nay,  no  pocket, 
Caremba  !  not  such  a  waste  would  the  fool 
be  guilty  of,  who  made  his  clothes  and  sot 
nothing  for  his  labor, — ^not  a  pocket  haslie 
to  catch  the  dust  in ;  mind  and  keep  away 
frdm  him ;  he  carries  an  old  rusty  poniara, 
and  he  would  kill  a  man,  a  stranger,  to 
brighten  it,  sooner  than  pay  the  expense  of 
grinding,  at  half  a  carlino  a  day. 

"And  then  there  is  his  companion,  him 

roamaysee  about  the  Piazza  del  Castello. 

ile  lies  in  the  smallest  shade,  most  distant 

from  the  one  hundred  and  6f\y  beggars  who 

usually  live  there,  where  a  chamelion  would 

die  for  want  of  air,  and  a  salamander  from 

excess  of  heat;  there  he  lies  day  by  day,  and 

week  by  week,  shunned  by  the  others,  as 

they  by  us.    Avoid  him  as  you  would  a  pes* 

tilence.     If  the   plague  is  on  one  side  of 

I  the  street  and   he  on  the  other,  pass  to  the 

I  former,  and  die  if  you  must.    Gentlemen  and 

I  honest  people  have  died  of  the  plague — no- 

I  Wy  but  Antonio  is  born  to  be  killed  by  fleas. 

.  Oh  the  starved   lizard  !    He  never  was  seen 

with  a  mouthful  of  food,  nor  an  ounce  of 

I  flesh  on  his  bones.     He  is  a  lean,  sour,  hate- 

,  Jul,    despicable,    creepmo;  wretch — thp   sun 

►  bakes  him,  the  rain  soaks  him,  the  thunder 
I  ^urs  him  like  milk,  and  then  the  fleas,  oh, 
,  toe   fleas !    But  pazienza !    they  take  ven- 

>  geance  on  him  for  me." 
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Overlooking  One*8  Wel^hbors. 

BY  AN   officer's   WTDOW. 
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"  Here  lies  my  Aunt  Charily,  who  died  of  a  French- 
man.'*— Washinoton   Irving^ 

Overlooking  one's  neighbors  is  a  very  bad 
habit ;  it  is  unjustifiable  as  well  as  unprofit- 
able :  and  I  therefore  wish  every  one  to  un- 
derstand, that  this  specimen  is  a  solitary  ex- 
ception to  my  general  rule  of  conduct,  and 
that  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case 
rendered  this  ofieace  against  good  neighbour- 
hood almost  unavoidable.  My  room  was  a 
back  one  in  the  second  story,  and  my  wmdows 
commanded  a  view  of  our  own  yard  and  se- 
veral others  adjacent.  An  alley,  of  less  than 
four  feet  in  width,  divided  us  from  our  neigh- 
bors on  the  right  side,  and  led  to  a  building  of 
two  stories,  which  was  directly  in  the  rear  of 
the  front  one.  Their  yard  was  quite  large 
for  a  city,  and,  wonderful  to  relate,  and  hard 
to  be  believed,  there  was  a  sufficient  space 
beyond  it,  enclosed  by  a  dilapidated  fence,  to 
entitle  it  to  the  name  of  a  garden ;  though 
the  only  crop  its  surface  bore,  was  a  pleniiuii 
oneof  rags,  old  shoes,  brimless  hats,  bones, 
and  stray  pieces  of  Anthracite  coal. 

On  the  morning  of  that  eventful  day,  the 
1st  of  May,  as  I  sat  reading,!  was  somewhat 
annoyed,  by  a  grand  "  turn  out,"  in  view 
from  my  window.  Scarcely  had  the  occu- 
pants of  the  rear  building  commenced  empty- 
mg  the  old  straw  out  of  their  "  bed  sacks, '^  as 
they  would  be  called  in  the  army,  and  set 
out  three-legged  tables,  and  backless  chairs, 
preparatory  to  carrying  them  through  the  nar* 
row  alley  to  some  other  abode,  when  an  inva- 
sion of  new  tenants  took  place  through  the 
-confined passage-way.  The  ** inward  bound," 
it  could  be  seen  at  one  glance,  were  not  like 
the  «' outward  bound,"  Hibernians;'  but, 
judging  from  the  little  dogs,  and  bird  and 
squirrel  cages,  were  unquestionably  *<  from 
the  vine-covered  hills,  and  gay  regions  of 
France." 

A  scene  of  confusion  ensued,  which  can 
happen  in  no  part  of  the  United  States  but 
New  York,  where,  in  strict  conformity  with 
the  usages  of  Holland,  all  leases  are  dated 
from  the  1st  of  May.  Of  course,  all  who 
wish  to  change  their  residence  must  move 
out  of  their  houses  while  other  families  are 
moving  in,  and  take  possession  of  their  new 
ones  while  the  late  occupants  are  moving  out. 
How  each  contrives  to  secure  all  his  own 
goods  and  chattels,  without  adding  to  his 
stock  from  his  neighbor's,  and  vice  versa,  is 
inconceivable  to  one  uninitiated  in  the  mys- 
teries of  May-day. 

After  many  colloquies  in  diverse  languages, 
in  which  the  national  oaths  of  La  Belle 
France,  and  the  Emerald  Isle  predominated, 
after  two  or  three  little  Paddies  had  got  pret- 
ty soundly  cuffed,  and  roared ;  *'  Och,  mur- 
der !  you  kilt  me  entirely :"  after  the  dogs 
were  tired  of  harking,  and  kept  qui  <  except 
an  occasional  yelp,  when  some  heavy-heeled 
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Irishwoman  trod  on  their  tails ;  after  the  par- 
rots had  screeched  "  Down  with  the  Lillies !" 
to  their  heart's  content,  the  tumult  began  to 
subside;  the  channel  of  communication  be- 
came sufficientlycleared  to  admit  of  the  exit 
of  the  "  ould  residenters/' as  the  Irish  called 
themselves,  and  their  movables  ;  the  last  bas- 
ket of  potatoes  had  been  carried  out,  and  the 
last  bunch  of  onions  brought  in,  and  the 
yard  echoed  exclusively,  the  language  of 
"La  Grande  Nation."  "Mon  Dieu,'°  and 
"  Sacre  !"  succeeded  to  "  Och  Botheration  I" 
and  "  Come  out  of  that  you  little  tormint  !" 
long  noses  usurped  the  place  of  hanging  un- 
der lips]  and,  before  night,  the  French  colony 
had  settled  themselves,  somewhat  after  the 
manner  of  bees  that  have  swarmed ;  though, 
from  the  incessant  chattering  which  accompa- 
nied all  their  movements,  they  mi^ht  be  mure 
aptly  compared  to  a  convention  of  monkies. 

There  were  two  families  in  the  front  house. 
One  consisted  of  a  coarse-looking  man  of 
nearly  fifty;  with  a  very  handsome  wife  of 
nineteen  or  twenty  ;  The  other  was  a  bachel- 
or's establishment  of  several  young  men, 
with  an  aged  West  India  negress  as  a  servant 
of  all  work.  On  the  lower  floor  of  the  wing 
nestled  a  man,  his  wife  and  several  small 
children ;  and  above  them  were  stowed  away, 
a  paralytic  man  of  middle  age,  his  mother  of 
seventy,  or  upwards,  a  little  daughter  of  ten, 
and  a  mahogany-faced  female  domestic. 

Fatigued  with  the  labors  of  the  day,  they 
all  retired  early  to  rest;  the  noise  as  of  many 
magpies  ceased,  and  nothing  was  heard  from 
them  until  early  the  next  morning.  The  first 
object  that  struck  my  attention  on  rising,  was 
the  palsied  man,  at  the  almost  hopeless  task 
of  clearing  his  portion  of  the  enclosed  piece 
of  ground  ;  while  the  rest  of  his  family  were 
laughing  and  singing  as  merrily  as  birds  in  a 
sprinfiT  morning.  Before  I  went  down  to  my 
breakfast,  he  had  taken  his  frugal  one  with 
his  family,  at.  their  open  windows,  so  that  I 
could  not  avoid  seeing  them.  A  slice  of 
bread  and  a  cup  of  cofiee  for  each,  a  small 
raw  onion  for  the  three  older  ones,  and  the 
stalks  for  the  little  girl,  was  their  simple  fare. 
After  it  was  over,  the  poor  cripple  resumed 
his  labors  m  the  garden ;  and  so  industriously 
did  he  employ  his  feeble  energies,  that,  to  my 
astonishment,  by  sun-set,  not  only  had  he  re- 
moved all  the  rubbish  from  its  surface,  but  it 
was  laid  out  neatly  in  beds,  and  they  were 
green  with  the  tops  of  transplanted  onions, 

giving  a  promise,  which  was  afterwards  ful- 
Ued,  of  a  fine  supply  of  his  favorite  vege- 
table. 

They  were  a  very  merry  set  in  that  part  of 
the  house,  full  of  gesticulation  and  excitabi- 
lity. The  four  families  generally  met  in  the 
evening,  in  the  lame  man's  room,  or  sat  on 
the  steps  of  the  front  house,  which  were 
broad,  and  amused  themselves  by  looking  at 
the  passers-by.  One  Sunday  evening,  how- 
ever, a  new  member  of  the  fraternity  made 
his  appearance.     That   he  was  not  of  their 


nation,  though  among  them,  was  Tery  appa- 
rent   He  was  seated  on  the  lower  step,  and 
continued,  in  spite  of  the  numbers  which  con- 
stantly passed  him,  to  sing,  in  a  load  roice, 
one  New  England  psalm-tune  afrer  another* 
beating   time    most   indefatigably  with  his 
right  hand,  in   the  most  approved  singin^- 
school  style.    Some  of  the  yoong  gentlemen, 
who  were   our  fellow-boarders,  amused  by 
his  appearance,  commenced  a  converaation 
with  him,  by  which  they  ascertained  that  be 
was  a  Connecticut  orphan,  had  been  <'  boimd 
out"  to  a  hard  master,  and,  not  liking  his  si- 
tuation, had  run  away.    He  had  made  for 
New  York,  and  been  picked  up,  nearly  star- 
v'm^,  by  the  Frenchmen,   and  employed  in 
their  shop  ;  but  he  said  he  should  not  stay, 
for  <ahey  danced  Sundays,  and  smelt  too  strong 
of  (Hiions  for  him."    He  accordingly  disap- 
peared a  day  or  two  after. 

Occasionally,  the  little  girl,  with  her  hak 
completelv  hid  by  a  huse  turban  of  very 
thicK  yellow  calico,  would  come  into  our 
kitchen,  with  a  little  shovel  in  her  hand,  say- 
ing "  feu,  feu,"  to  beg  some  coals  to  light 
their  fire.  The  mistress  of  our  house,  who 
had  a  great  taste  for  fun,  dubbed  her  *'  Sancho 
Maria,'*  (Santa  Maria,)  and  used  to  astonish 
the  child,  by  running  over  a  long  list  of  words 
which  she  pretended  were  French,  but  which 
were  equally  unintelligible  to  her  and  to  us, 
and  which  bore  about  the  same  resemblance 
to  the  language  of  France,  that  Bog  Latin 
does  to  that  of  the  ancient  Romans.  The  ef- 
fect oi  her  speeches  was  imiformly  the  same. 
After  staring  until  her  large  black  eyes  be- 
came double  their  usual  size,  Sancho  Maria 
made  as  speedy  an  exit  as  possible,  and  ran 
through  the  alley,  and  up  the  stairs,  to  her 
father's  room,  for  safety.  J  used  often  to  wish 
I  could  know  what  account  she  gave  her 
grandmother  of  these  addresses. 

One  night,  our  whole  neighbourbood, 
French  and  American,  was  thrown  into  con- 
sternation by  the  breaking  out  of  a  fire,  in  a 
three-story  house  directly  back  of  us,  in  the 
next  street.  Such  a  variety  of  night  dresses 
was  never  before  seen  as  our  foreign  neigh- 
bors exhibited  ;  and  though  the  fire  was  too 
■ear  tor  safety,  it  was  impossible  to  keep 
from  laughing  at  the  group  there  gathered. — 
There  was  a  pile  of  wood  about  four  feet  high, 
and  on  it  several  had  mounted,  apparently  for 
the  sake  of  obtaining  a  better  view  of  the  con- 
flagration, though  why  they  supposed  that 
would  aid  them,  when  there  was  no  obstruc- 
tion between  them  and  the  flames,  I  could 
not  imagine.  But  there  they  were,  old  grand- 
mother and  all,  her  arms  thrown  aloft,  and 
her  g^ey  hairs  literally  **' streaming  to  the 
wind,"  as  she  joined  her  shrill  voice  in  the 
general  chorus  of  "  Mon  Dieu,  Mon  Dieu  ! 
Feu,  feu !"  &c.,  and  finally  in  the  extremity 
of  her  fear,  threw  her  arms  around  Joseph, 
the  youngest,  and  handsomest  of  the  young 
men.  He  too  seemed  a  good  deal  alarmed, 
but  whether  by  the  fire,  or  by  the   old  lady. 
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was   left  in    doubt,  as  he  only    exclaimed 
"  Diable  !>» 

Often  their  day  closed  by  a  fete  in  the  crip* 
pie's    room.      The  servant    girl,  who,  after 
washing  all  day,  with  her  tub  on  the  ground, 
and  her  head  bent  down  until  her  face  almost 
touched  the  suds,  iookiDg[  like  an  immense 
measuring  worm,  would  join  with  great  de- 
light in  a  dance,  which  is,  I  believe,  peculiar 
to  the  French.      The  persons,  at  intervals, 
strike  their  hands  in  measured  time  on  their 
sides,   then  together ;    then    crossing  them, 
they   strike  those  of  the   person  opposite.  — 
The  izrandmother  joined  too,  with  as  much 
leal  and  activity  as  the  youngest ;  and,  as  fe- 
males were  scarce^  she  was  quite  a  belle. — 
On   some  occasions,  when  the  weather  was 
not  too  warm,  she  flourished  about,  in  a  very 
long-waisted,  dark,  calico  gown,  with  large 
bright-colored  flowers   stamped  upon   it ;  a 
yery  dressy  cap,  a  la  mode  de  Paris,  trimmed 
with   a    profusion  of  ga^  ribbons.    But  her 
usual  dress  was  a  flannel  jacket,  with  sleeves ; 
a  short,    full  petticoat  of  the   same:    both 
meant  for  white,  but  by  bad  washing  turned 
to  the  color  of  weak  coffee  ;  a  black  silk  cap 
made  tight  to  her  scalp,  her  grey  hair  braided 
and  brought  out  below  it  at  the  back  of  her 
head,  and  carried  over  to  the  front,  and  there 
fastened.     In  this  costume  she  waltzed  with 
Joseph,  while  her  son  spun  round  the  room, 
dragging  his  paralvtic  limb,  with  the  servant 
maid^  whose  complexion,  sufficiently  burnt  by 
working  in  the   fields  at  home,  was  doubly 
red  on  washiog-day  evening.    After  a  glass  of 
lemonade,  or  some  substtiute,  a  general  kiss- 
ing, on  both  cheeks,  accompanied  the  **  adieu" 
and  **  bon  soir,"  in  which  the  mistress  and 
servant    maid   shared  equally,  it  being  '<  a 
round  game.'' 

To  be  concluded. 


Trulh  and  Fiction, — The  prevailing  taste 
of  the  present  day,  has  often  impressed  us 
with  serious  and  sad  reflections.    It  pervades 
ail  classes,  and  engrosses  the  leisure  time  of 
millions,  occupies  much  of  their  attention  in 
their  varied  business,  and  materially  affects 
their  characters  and  their  lives.    It  is  the 
love  of  fiction — a  general  devotion  to  the  per- 
usal of  writings  produced  by  those  whose 
pens  are  devoted  at  once  to  the  subservience 
of  a  perverted  taste,  and  to  the  work  of 
perverting  it  still    further.      And    what   a 
scene  does     the    survey    of    the    literary 
habits  of  our  countrymen  present!    What 
rational,  experienced  and  well  balanced  mind 
can  avoid  the  apprehension  of  most  extensive 
and  wide-spread  ill  effects,  from  the  over- 
whelming flood  of  novels  by  which  we  are  in- 
undated,  and    the  disappearance   of    those 
aolid  works  which    alone  afibrd    real   sus- 


tenance for  the  intellect,  the  heart,  and  the 
character? 

This  is  not  the  first  time  we  have  taken 
the  pen  to  protest  against  the  miserable  taste 
of  the  day,  or  at  least  to  indulge  in  an  ex- 
pression of  the  heartfelt  regret  which  daily 
oppresses  us.  But  so  almost  universal  is 
the  fashion  now  followed,  that  there  is  little 
prospect  of  producing  much  effect,  or  even  of 
obtaining  a  single  reader.  Still,  there  is 
some  relief  in  lamenting,  even  if  it  be  to  the 
winds. 


_,_ 

«4n  Early  Settler. — The  sermon  by  Rev. 
£.  Clark,  preached  at  Middletield,  Ms.,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  death  of  the  late  Dea. 
David  Mack,  has  been  published. — Dea.  Mack 
was  94  years  of  age  when  he  died,  and  had 
been  an  inhabitant  of  Middlefield  70  years, 
having  removed  to  that  place  in  1775,  then 
nearly  a  wilderness — only  eight  families  re- 
siding within  its  boundaries.  He  commenced 
there  with  50  acres  of  land  which  he  pur^ 
chased  for  a  horse,  valued  at  $40.  From 
this  small  beginning  he  accumulated  great 
wealth,  contributions  from  which  have  been 
made  at  various  times  to  benevolent  objects 
to  more  than  $18,000.  His  advantages  for 
education,  like  others,  in  the  early  settle- 
ments, were  very  limited ;  he  attended 
school  only  six  weeks  previous  to  his  mar- 
riage, and  afterward  went  to  school  with  his 
first  child.  Hon.  David  Mack,  of  Amherst, 
was  in  the  same  class,  and  c^t en  times  emu- 
lated in  the  studies  pursued  by  his  class-mate. 
His  descendants  number  upward  of  200,  and 
he  lived  to  see  eight  or  ten  of  the  fifth  gener- 
ation.— Northampton  Courier, 

Locusts. — One  vf  those  living  clouds  of 
locusts,  which  was  three  whole  days  and 
nights,  without  apparent  intermission,  pass- 
ing over  Smyrna,  must  have  been  according 
to  accurate  observations  made  at  the  time, 
three  hundred  yards  in  depth,  upwards  of  ^ 
fortv  miles  in  width,  and  nearly  500  miles  ^ 
in  length.  Capt.  Basil  Hail  calculates 
that  the  least  number  of  locusts  in 
this  enormous  swarm  must  have  exceeded 
168,608,563,200,000 ;  and'  in  order  to  assist 
the  imagination,  Capt.  Beaufort  determined 
that  this  cloud  of  locusis,  which  he  saw  at 
Smyrna,  if  formed  into  a  heap,  would  have 
exceeded  in  magnitude  more  than  a  thousand 
and  thirty  times  the  largest  pyramid  of 
Egypt ;  or,  if  they  had  been  placed  on  the 
ground  close  together,  they  would  have  ei^ 
circled  the  globe  with  a  band  a  mile  and  a 
furlong  wide.  Indeed,  History  tells  us  that 
when  these  conquering  legions  are  subdued 
by  tempests,  their  bodies  occasionally  over- 
spread large  tracts  of  country,  even  to  four 
feet  in  depth,  and  when  driven  into  the  sea, 
have  formed  a  bank  against  the  shore,  three 
or  four  feet  in  height,  and  extending  for  fifty 
miles. 


» 
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lYES  OF  ANIMAI«. 
(coimMTJEK.) 


One  ofiht  Adjuiting  Leave*  of  an  Oi"*  Eye. 

Who  woald  think  it  possible,  ihai,  in  each 

eye  of  every  ox,  there  could  be  serenty  " 


eighiy  inioule  collections  a(  n 
symmetrical  a  form,  and  traversed  by  blood- 
vessels of  both  kinds,  viz.,  ar leries  and  veins, 
and  prepared  to  operate  Minulianeoualy,  and 
wiihoui  the  coasciousneas  of  tlie  animal,  firr 
the  adaptation  of  the  maguitier  to  the  various 
distances  neceisary  la  form  perleci  images 
on  ibe  retina,  of  all  the  objects  lo  which  iia 
aiiention  may  be  directed  ?  Yei  sucb  it  the 
bet,  alihougb  their  size  is  minute,  and  the 
pans  TDicraacopie. 


TlwBre<»fai 

The  poaitioos  of  the  eyei 
are  en  the  sides  of  their  heads,  to  enaoie 
them  lo  see  farther  behind  than  most  other 
animals.  Bat  they  someiimes  wish  to  look 
straight  forward  ;  and  for  ibis  a  carious  con 
irivance  is  found,  which  is  exhibited  in  ibis 
print  of  a  section  of  an  eagle's  eye.  a  is  a 
muscle,  like  a  bit  of  skin,  t^1l^ped  something 
like  a  fan,  called  the  mar^upium,  which  Is 
fastened  to  the  back  uf  ihe  eye,  passes 
through  the  retina,  and,  nvi-iding  the  lino  of 


direct  Titioi,  for  fear  of  iDiercepiing  ir,  ti-  * 
laches,  with  Ihe  other  end,  to  the  ritreous 
humour,  near  the  innei  edge  of  the  magni- 
Ger.    When  this  muscle  contracts,  the  vgbt_  ' 
is  directed  forward. 

While  ihe  exhibition  of  such  paru  of  an    ' 
animal's  frame  affords  an  asiooiahing  proof 
of  the  Maker's  wiadom,  goodness  and  power, 
the  developmoit  and  explanation  give  grati- 
fybg  evidence   of  the   patient   inreatigaiioa    ' 
and    careful    deduciii^is   ot    baman   i 
"  From   dissections,"  lays   Dr.  Wallace, 
believe  it   lo  be  established,  that  the  mt 
eupium  becomes  smaller,  in  proportion  as  the    < 
direction  of  the  eyes  becomes  paraUd." 


Head  of  a  f^tt,  WatrUat  for  Mice.  ; 

Every  one  has  obserred  the  motionlesa  au  ', 

tiiude  of  the  cat,  while  watching  for  bet  i 

prey  ;  but  little   do  many  people  know  what  ■ 

a   curious  arrangement  la   discernible  in  the  , 

structure  of  the  eyes  of  grimalkin  and  Iter  i 

kind,  to  enable  them  to  fix  their  gate  mote  | 

perfectly  upon  their  otgect.  i 


Er*   or  a    L,yBx. 

The  arteries    which  supply  the   eyes  of  i 
mott  animals  with  bloud,  aie  said  to  shake   i 
the  msgniSers  a  little  by  their  pulsailoaB,  » 
as  to  cause  slight  roovements  of  the  image   J 
on  the   reiina.     The  eyes  of  the  Lynx,  and    ' 
his  congeners,    show  an   eiiraordinary  sub- 
division  of  the  bloodvessels  into  many  rami-    ; 
ficalions;  and  it  is  concluded,  that  the  object 
of   this  if.   to   prevent    the  throbbings,   and   ', 
ollotv    ihf    magnifier    to    remain    perfectly   ; 
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BBES  BESTllTG. 

This  18  one  of  the  ways  in  which  these  ca- 
rious inBects  take  their  rest,  when  fatigued 
with    their    useful    Jabors.     Like  many  of 
their  other  habiis,  this  is  one  which   it  is 
not    veTy   easy  to  account   for.      It  might 
be  supposed  that  the    labor   necessary  for 
the  upper  to  support  those  below,  would  of 
itself   require  great   exertion.     Yet  the  po- 
sitions in  which  the  insects  are  here  repre- 
sented, as  such  as  to  show  that  harmonious 
spirit,  so  characteristic  of  them,  and  so  in- 
dispensable to  that  cooperation  by  which  they 
lire  and  thrire. 


Superseding  Gas, — The  rumors  of  a  very 
interesting  and  astonishing  discovery  begin 
to  be  circulated  in  Paris.  It  consists  in 
furnishing  the  means  of  lighting,  simul- 
taneously, all  the  different  highways  which 
cross  France  in  all  directions,  by  means  of 
simple  iron  wires  connected  with  electro- 
magnetic machines.  The  utility  of  this  dis- 
covery is  immense,  as  it  will  render  the  roads 
as  well  lighted  and  safe  as  the  most  fre- 
quented Bireets  of  the  capital.  Several  ex- 
periments have  already  been  made  on  the 
road  from  Paris  to  a  small  town  on  the  Havre 
road,  which  were  crowned  with  entire  suc- 
cess. Gas  light  is  said  to  be  nothing  in  com- 
parison to  that  given  by  the  above  process. 


Hoyal  Library  of  France-— It  now  con- 
sists of  nine  hundred  thousand  printed  vol- 
umes and  seventy  thousand  considerable 
manuscripts,  besides  numberless  maps,  med- 
als, engravings,  and  antiquities  of  every  des- 
cription. The  vast  edifice  in  which  it  is 
distributed  is  becoming  daily  more  insuffi- 
cient, but  the  immense  expense  of  removal 
and  the  construction  of  a  suitable  receptacle 
arrests  the  Government  in  what,  ere  long, 
must  be  done.  The  practice  of  allowing 
volumes  to  be  "taken  home,"  has  occasioned 
the  loss  of  very  many  thousands,  (tweniy  or 
ttore,)  most  of  these  precious.  The  collec 
tion  is  fsr  too  large  for  easy  reference  to 
works  in  any  particular  department. 


'    Dangers  of  Shipwreck. 

Several  years  since,  being  at  a  small  sea« 
port  in  Massachusetts,  one  of  those  easterly 
storms  came  on,  which  so  often  prove  fatal 
to  vessels  and  their  crews  on  that  coast. — 
The  wind  had  blown  strongly  from  the  north- 
east for  a  day  or  two  ;  and  as  it  increased  to 
a  gale,  fears  were  entertained  for  the  safety 
of  a  fine  ship,  which  had  been  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  north-easter  laying  off  and 
on  in  the  bay,  apparently  without  any  deci- 
sion on  the  part,  of  her  officers,  which  way  to 
direct  her  course,  and  who  had  once  or  twice 
refused  the  offer  of  a  pilot. 

On  the  morning  of  the  Sabbath,  many  an 
old  weather-beaten  tar  was  seen  standing  on 
the  highest  point  of  land  in  the  place,  look- 
ing  anxiously  at  her  through  his  ff lass,  while 
others  listened  with  trembling  to  his  remarks 
on  the  apparentlv  doomed  vessel.  She  was 
completely  land-locked,  as  sailors  say,  (that 
is  surrounded  by  land,)  except  in  the  direc- 
tion from  which  the  wind  blew ;  and  as  be- 
tween her  and  the  shore  extensive  sandbanks 
intervened,  her  destruction  was  inevitable, 
unless  she  should  make  the  harbor. 

At  length  a  number  of  resolute  young  men, 
perfectly  acquainted  with  the  intricate  navi- 
gation of  the  bay  and  harbor,  put  off  in  a 
sniall  schooner,  determined,  if  possible,  to 
bring  her  into  port.  A  tremendous  sea  was 
rolling  in  the  bay,  and  as  the  little  vessel 
made  her  way  out  of  the  harbor,  the  scene 
became  one  of  deep  and  exciting  interest. — 
Now  lifted  up  on  the  top  of  a  dark  wave,  she 
seemed  trembling  on  the  verge  of  destruction, 
then  plunging  down  into  the  trough  of  the  sea 
was  lost  from  our  view,  not  even  the  top  of  her 
mast  being  visible,  though  probably  20  feet 
high  ;  and  a '  landsman'  would  exclaim,  *  She 
has  gone  to  the  bottom.'  Thus  alternately 
rising  and  sinking,  she  at  length  reached  the 
ship,  hailed  and  tendered  a  pilot,  which  was 
again  refused.  Irritated  by  the  refusal,  the 
skipper  put  his  lit  tie  vessel  about  and  stood 
in  for  the  harbor,  when  a  gun  was  discharged 
from  the  laboring  vessel,  and  the  signal  for  a 
pilot  run  up  to  her  mast-head. 

The  little  schooner  was  laid  to  the  wind, 
and  as  the  ship  came  up  she  was  directed  to 
follow  in  their  wake  until  within  range  of 
the  light-house,  where  a  smoother  sea  would 
allow  them  to  run  along  side  and  put  a  pilot 
on  board.  In  a  few  minutes  ihe  vessels  came 
side  to  side,  passing  each  other,  and  the  pilot 
springing  into  the  ship's  chains  was  soon  on 
her  deck. 

The  mysterious  movements  of  the  vessel 
were  now  explained.  She  had  taken  a  pilot 
some  days  before,  who  was  ignorant  of  his 
duif,  and  the  crew,  aware  of  his  incompeten- 
cy, were  almost  in  a  state  of  mutiny.  When 
first  hailed  from  the  schooner  the  captain  was 
below,  but  hearing  the  false  pilot  return  the 
hail,  went  on  deck,  and  deposing  him  from 
his  trust,  at  once  reversed  his  answer  by  fir- 
ing the  signal  gun. 


^    ^    A«  /Vy*  . 
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The  new  pilot  having  made  the  necessary 
inquiries  aboat  the  wondng  of  the  ship,  re- 
quested the  captain  and  his  trustiest  man  to 
take  the  wheel ;  gave  orders  for  the  stations 
of  the  men,  and  charged  the  captain  on  the 
peril  of  his  ship,  not  to  change  her  course  a 
hand-breadth,  out  by  his  order.  His  port  and 
bearing  were  those  of  a  man  confident  in  his 
knowled^  and  ability  to  save  the  vessel,  and 
as  the  sailors  winked  to  each  other  and  said» 
*<That  is  none  of  your  land  sharks,"  it  was 
evident  that  confidence  and  hope  were  revir 
ving  within  them. 

All  the  canvass  she  could  bear  was  now 
spread  to  the  gale,  and  whtte  the  silence  of 
death  reigned  on  board,  she  took  hex  way  on 
the  larboard  tack,  directly  toward  the  foam- 
ing breakers.  On,  on  she  flew,  until  it  seem* 
ed  from  her  proximity  to  those  breakers,  that 
her  destruction  was  inevitable.  'Shall  I  put 
her  about  V  shouted  the  captain  in  tones  in« 
dieative  of  intense  excitement  'Steady,' 
was  the  calm  reply  of  the  pilot,  when  the  sea 
was  boiling  like  a  cauldron  iust  under  her 
bows.  In  another  moment  tne  same  calm* 
bold  voice,  pronounced  the  order  "  About 
ship,"  and  she  turned  her  head  from  the 
breakers,  and  stood  boldly  off  upon  the 
other  tick. 

'  He  knows  what  he  is  about,'  said  the  cap 
tain  to  the  man  at  his  side.  '  Ue  is  an  old 
salt,  a  sailor  every  yarn  of  him,'  was  the 
language  of  the  seamen,  one  to  another,  and 
the  trembling  passengers  began  to  hope.  The 
ship  now  neared  two  sunken  rocks,  the  places 
of  which  were  marked  by  the  angry  breaking 
and  boiling  of  the  sea ;  and  she  seemed  driv* 
ing  directly  on  them.  '  Full  and  steadv,' 
was  pronounced  in  tones  of  calm  authority  oy 
the  pilot,  who  stood  with  folded  arms  in  the 
ship's  bows,  the  water  drenching  him  com* 
pletely  as  it  broke  over  her  bulwarks.  She 
passed  safely  between  them;  the  order  for 
turning  on  the  other  tack  was  given,  and  again 
she  stood  towards  the  fearful  breakers.  Kear^ 
er  and  nearer  she  came,  and  still  no  order 
from  the  pilot ;  who  stood  like  a  statue  calm 
and  unmoved,  amid  the  raging  elements. — 
The  vessel  labored  hard,  as  the  broaken  foam- 
ing waves  roared  around  her,  and  seemed 
just  on  the  verge  of  striking,  when  "  About 
ship,"  in  a  voice  like  thunder,  rose  above  the 
fury  of  the  tempest.  Again  she  stood  upon 
the  starboard  tack,  and  soon  entered  the  harbor 
and  cast  anchor  in  safety.  One  hour  later 
she  could  not  have  been  rescued,  for  by  the 
time  she  reached  her  anchorage  no  vessel 
could  have  carried  a  rag  of  sail  in  the  open 
bay.  Ship  and  crew,  and  passengers,  more 
than  one  hundred  in  all,  must  have  perished. 
When  the  order  was  given  to  'Back  the  fbre 
top  sail  and  let  go  the  anchor,'  a  scene  en« 
sued  which  might  baffle  the  description  of  the 
pointer  or  poet.  The  captain  sprang  from  the 
wheel,  and  caught  the  pilot  in  his  arms,  the 
sailors  and  passengers  crowded  around. — 
Some  hung  upon  his  neck,  others  embraced 
his  kneeSy  and  tears  streamed  down  the  faces 


of  old  seamen,  who  had  weathered  many  ft 
storm,  and  braved  untold  dangers.  All  were 
pressing  forward  if  only  to  grasp  the  hand  <if 
their  deliverer  in  token  oi^  gratitude.  And 
now  for  the  application. 

The  ship^s  crew  had  faith  in  their  piioL^^ 
He  came  out  of  die  very  harbor  tnto  which 
they  sought  entrance.  Of  course  he  ftnets 
the  way. 

Their  faith  amounted  to  confidence,'^ 
They  gave  up  the  shj)>  to  his  direction.  It 
was  an  obedient  confidence.  They  did  not 
say  '  He  will  save  us,'  and  sit  down  indo- 
lently, and  neglect  his  orders.  The  helm 
was  turned,  the  sails  were  trimmed,  and 
every  rope  loosened  or  tightened  as  he  direct- 
ed. Nor  did  they  disobey,  though  someiimes 
apparently  rushing  into  the  jaws  of  destme- 
tion* 

It  was  an  affectionate  ron^^snce.— Said 
some  on  board,  'Never  did human.being  look 
so  lovely  t<s  me  as  did  that  pilot,  when  be 
first  took  his  place  in  the  snip's  bows,  and 
gave  forth  in  confident  tones  his  orders.  And 
as  he  led  us  through  one  danger  after  ano- 
ther, he  seemed  more  and  more  lovely  : — 
And  when  we  were  safely  anchored,  t  felt 
that  I  could  die  for  him. 

Such   ik    faith  in    Christ, — ^l*he  sinner, 

struggling  in  the  tempest  of  Sinai,  while  the 
law  is  thundering  foril^  its  curse  on  every  oi^ 
fender  :  guilty  and  despairing ;  is  directed  to 
Jesus  the  heavenly  pilot,  who  came  forth  froM 
the  haven  of  eternal  rest,  which  he  desires  to 
enter.  As  he  approaches,  he  discovers  in  him 
all  that  can  give  assurance  of  ability  and 
willingness  to  save.  He  confides  his  soul  to 
his  merits,  and  wisdom,  and  love,  giving  up 
all  other  dependences  and  guides,  and  resting 
solely  and  entirely  on  him. 

His  too  is  an  obedient  confidence. — '  Lord 
what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do  V  is  his  first  in- 
quiry, and  from  that  hour  he  is  ready  to  do 
whatsoever  he  commands  him,  and  tho'  he 
sees  rocks  and  quieksands  in  his  way,  he  still 
moves  on  in  humble  obedience,  leaving  the 

results  with  him. 

• 

It  is  an  affectionate  confidence.  The  m<^ 
ment  he  discovers  Jesus  as  a  Savior,  he  sees 
in  him  more  than  human  beauty ;  and  every 
step  of  his  progress  in  the  work  of  salvation 
endears  the  blessed  Jesus  to  him  more  and 
more.  He  is  ready  to  lav  down  his  life  (if 
need  be)  for  his  sake,  so  that  it  is  written  of 
many  in  heaven,  '  They  loved  not  their  lives 
unto  death.'    Reader,  have  >  ou  this  faith  ? 

The  ship's  crew  was  saved  by  the  unme- 
rited favor  of  the  pilot.  They  were  saved  by 
faith  in  him.  They  were  saved  by  eflforts  in 
obedience  to  him.  Favor  the  procuring^ 
cause.  Faith  the  m^/rumen/o/ cause.  Obedient 
efibrts  its  operative  cause.  So  we  are  sn.red 
by  gr^ce  as  the  procuring,  faiih  the  instrur- 
mental  cause,  and  obedience  and  love  as  tke 
operation  of  that  faith. 


,^^>.~..»^  /*. 
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From  Regnard'f  Tn^eU  in  Lapland,  ia  1681. 
[Fbr  tk«  Am.  P^nnf  Magamim.] 

We  were  earnestly  engaged  in  conversa- 
tion, when  we  were  informed  that  some 
Laplanders,  with  their  Reindeer,  were  oh- 
serred  approaching  the  tope  of  the  moun- 
tains. We  sallied  out  to  meet  them,  that 
we  might  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  their 
equipage  and  their  march ;  hut  we  fell  in 
with  three  or  four  persons  only,  who  carried 
cm  their  sledge  some  dried  fish  for  sale  at  Swa- 
pavara.  I  have  spoken  to  you  ahout  the 
Reindeer,  without  having  given  you  a  des- 
cription of  that  animal.  Tis  hut  reasonable, 
therefore,  that  I  should  now  proceed  to  gra- 
tify your  curiosity. 

Rheen  is  a  Swedish  word,  by  which  it 
has  heen  distinguished,   either  on  account 
of  its  neatness  or  of  its  swiftness ;  for  Rheo 
signifies  neat ,'  and  Grenna  means  to  run,  in 
Ihat  language.      The  Romans  were  totally 
ignorant  of  this  animal,  and  the  modem  la- 
tins called  it  Rangtfer.     I  cannot  give  you 
any    other   reason  for  this,  than  that  the 
Swedes  formerly  called  it  Rangi,  to  which 
the  word  Fera  was  added,  as  if  they  had  said, 
the  animal  called  Rangi.    Although  I  do  not 
wish  to  say  that  the  horns  of  this  animal, 
which  shoot  out  in  the  form  of  large  branch* 
es,  have  led  them  to  give  it  this  appeilatfon, 
for  hi  that  case  they  would  rather  have  call- 
ed it  Ranifer  than  Rangifer ;  whatever  may 
be  in  this,  one  thing  is  certain,  that,  altho' 
this  animal  is  almost  like  a  stag,  it  differs 
from  it  in  some  respects.     The  Reindeer  is 
larger,  but  the  horns  are  totally  different ; 
Ihey  rise  to  a  great   height,  and  become 
crooked  in  the  middle,  forming  a  kind  of  cir- 
cle round  the  head,  which  is  covered  with 
hair  from  top  to  bottom,  of  the  colour  of  the 
nVm,  and  is  full  of  blood  throughout,  so  that 
if  it  is  hard  pressed  by  tlie  hand,  the  animal 
shows  by  its  conduct,  that  it  feels  pain  in  that 
part.     But  that  which  this  auimai  has  in  par- 
ticular to  distinguish  it  from  all  others,  is  the 
grrat  quantity  of  horns  with  which  natnre 
Kas  provided  th cm,  for  their  defence  against 
wild  beasts. 
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The  stag  has  only  two  horns,  from  which 
sprout  a  number  of  sharp  points ;  but  the 
Reindeer  has  another  in  the  centre  of  the 
forehead,  which  produces  the  same  appear- 
ance with  that  which  has  been  painted  on  the 
head  of  the  Unicom,  besides  two  others, 
which  branch  over  the  eyes,  and  fall  upon 
the  mouth.  But  all  these  branches  spring 
from  one  root,  although  they  take  diflS&rent 
roads,  and  assume  different  figures,  which 
gives  them  sA  much  uneasiness,  that  they 
can  with  difficulty  graze,  which  induces 
thBn  rather  to  feed  upon  the  buds  of  trees, 
which  they  are  able  to  seize  with  less  difil- 
cuky. 

The  colour  of  their  hair  is  blacker  than 
that  of  the  stag,  particularly  when  they  are 
young  5  and  at  that  time  they  are  almost  as 
black  as  the  wild  Reindeer,  which  are  al- 
ways larger,  stronger  and  blacker  than 
those  which  are  tamed. 

Although  their  limbs  are  not  so  slander 
as  those  of  the  stag,  they,  nevertheless,  sur- 
pass it  in  swiftness ;  their  feet  are  much  ser- 
iated, and  almost  round ;  but  that  which  is 
most  remarable  in  the  animal  is,  that  all  its 
hones,  and  particularly  the  joints  of  the  feet, 
creak  as  if  one  was  breaking  nuts,  and  they 
make  a  noise  so  loud,~that  one  can  hear  this 
animal  almost  as  great  a  distance  as  one  can 
see  ii« 

Lapland  nourishes  no  other  domestic  ani- 
mal than  the  Reindeer  j  but  in  this  creature 
as  many  useful  qualities  are  found,  as  are 
to  be  met  with  in  all  those  which  we  possess. 
They  throw  a^vay  no  part  of  it  j  but  make 
use  of  the  hair,  the  skin,  the  flesh,  the  bone, 
the  marrow,  the  blood,  the  nerves. 

The  skin  serves  to  protect  them  from  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather,  and  in  winter, 
they  wear  it  covered  with  its  hair,  while  in 
summer,  they  put  on  another  from  which  it 
has  been  removed.  The  fiesh  of  this  animal 
is  full  of  sap,  fat,  and  extremely  nourishing; 
and  the  Laplanders  never  cat  any  other 
flesh  than  that  of  the  Reindeer ;  its  bones  are 
of  astonishing  use  to  them  for  making  their 
cross-bows  and  bows,  as  well  as  for  aim- 
ing their  arrows,  for  making  their  spoons, 
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and  for  adorning  everything  they  make. — 
Its  tongue,  and  the  marrow  of  its  bones  are 
their  greatest  delicacies ;  and  lovers  carry 
these  parts  to  their  mistresses  as  the  most 
valuable  presents,  which  are  usually  accom- 
panied by  the  flesh  of  the  bear  and  the  cas- 
tor.    They  have  no  other  thread  than  that 
which  they  draw  from  the  nerves  of  the  ani- 
mal, and  which  they  extract  from  its  cheeks ; 
they  use  the  finest  to  sew  their  clothes  with  ; 
and  the  coarsest  to  join  the  plaAks  of  their 
barks.     But  not  only  does  the  Reindeer  fur- 
nish the  Laplanders  with  food  and  clothing, 
it  also  affords  them  drink :  the  milk  of  the 
Reindeer  is  the  only  beverage  they  possess  ; 
and  because  it  is  extremely  fat,  and  quite 
thick,  they  are  obliged  to  mix  it  with  nearly 
an  equal  quantity  of  water  ;  they  only  draw 
a  gallon  of  milk  daily  from  the  best  Rein- 
deer— they  make  very  nutritious  cheese  from 
it,  and  the  poor  inhabitants,  who  cannot  af- 
ford to  kill  a  deer  for  its  flesh,  live  on  noth- 
ing else  than  its  cheese. 

The  most  ordinary  food  of  the  Reindeer 
consists  of  a  little  white  moss,  extremely  fine, 
which  grows  in  abundance  throughout  Lap- 
land, and  when  the  earth  is  wholly  covered 
with  snow,  nature  has  imparted  to  these  ani- 
mals an  instinct  which  enables  them  to  know 
the  place  where  it  is  to  be  found  under  the 
snow ;  and  whenever  they  discover  it  they 
make  a  large  ppening  in  the  snow  with  their 
forefeet,  which  they  do  with  a  surprising 
swiftness ;  but  when  the  cold  has  so  harden- 
ed the  snow,  that  it  becomes  ice  itself,  the 
deer  then  eat  a  certain  moss,  like  a  spider's 
web,  which  hangs  from  the  pine-tree,  and 
which  the  Laplanders  call  luat. 

TH£  regicide:  judges. 

GOFFE  AND  WH ALLEY. 

SSLECTED  PROM  PrEST.  DwIGHT*S  TRAVELS. 
{For  tks  Amer.  Penny  Magazine,) 

In  Hadley,  (Mass.)  resided  for  fifteen 
years  the  celebrated  regicides,  GofTe  and 
Whalley.  They  came  hither  io  the  year 
1654  ;  lived  in  the  house  of  tlie  Rev.  Mr. 
Russell,  the  Minister.  Whalley  died  in 
his  house.  Many  years  afterwards,  the 
house  was  taken  down  by  Mr.  (5aylord,  the 
proprietor;  nnd  the  bones  of  Whalley  were 
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found  buried  just  without  the  cellar  wall, 
in  a  kind  of  a  tomb,  formed  of  mason  work, 
and  covered  with  flags  of  hewn  stone.  Af- 
ter his  decease,  Gofie  quitted  Hadley,  went 
into  Connecticut, -and  afterwards,  according 
to  tradition,  to  the  neighborhood  of  New- 
York.  Here  he  is  said  to  have  lived  some 
time,  and  the  better  to  disguise  himself,  to 
have  carried  vegetables  at  times  to  market. 
It  is  said,  that,  having  been  discovered 
there,  he  retired  secretly  to  the  colony  of 
Rhode  Island,  and  there  lived  with  a  son  of 
Whalley  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

The  following  story  has  been  traditionally 
conveyed  down  among  the  inhabitants  of 
Hadley. 

In  the  course  of  Phillip's  war,  which 
involved  almost  all  the  Indian  tribes  in 
New  England,  and  among  others  those  in 
the  neighborhood  of  this  town  ;  the  inhab- 
tants  thought  it  proper  to  observe  the  Ist 
of  September,  1675,  as  a  day  of  fasting  and 
prayer.  While  they  were  in  the  church, 
and  employed  in  their  worship,  they  were 
surprised  by  a  band  of  savages. .  The  peo- 
ple instantly  betook  themselves  to  their 
arms,  which,  according  to  the  custom  of^ 
the  times,  they  carried  with  them  to  the 
church  ;  and  rushing  out  of  the  house,  at- 
tacked their  invaders.  The  panic,  under 
which  they  began  the  conflict,  was  however 
so  great,  and  their  number  was  so  dispro- 
portioned  to  that  of  their  enemies,  that  they 
fought  doubtfully  at  first,  and  in  a  short 
time  began  evidently  to  give  way.  At  this 
moment,  ad  ancient  man  with  hoary  locks, 
of  a  most  venerable  and  dignified  aspect, 
and  in  a  dress  widely  different  from  that  of 
the  inhabitants,  appeared  suddenly  at  their 
head  ;  and  with  a  firm  voice,  and  an  ex- 
ample  of  undaunted  resolution,  reanimated 
their  spirits,  led  them  again  to  the  conflict, 
and  totally  routed  the  savages.  When  the 
battle  was  ended  the  stranger  disappeared, 
and  no  person  knew  whence  he  had  come, 
or  whither  he  had  gone.  The  relief  was 
so  timely,  so  sudden,  so  unexpected,  and 
so  providential ;  the  appearance,  and  the 
retreat  of  him  who  furnished  it,  were  so 
unaccountable  ;  his  person  was  so  dignified 
and  commanding,  his  resolution  so  superior, 
his  Interference  so  decisive;  that  the  in- 
habitants, without  any  uncommon  exercise 
of  credulity,  readily  believed  him  to  be  an 
angel  sent  by  Heaven,  for  their  preserva* 
tion.  Nor  was  this  question  seriously  con* 
trovrrted,  until  it  was  discovered  that  Goffe 
and  Whalley  had  been  lodged  in  the  house 
of  Mr.  Russell.  Then  it  was  known  that 
their  deliverer  was  Gofie. 
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Ancrlcaof  md  Itallam. 

Here  are  two  names  which,  we  sincerely 
hope,  and  strongly  believe,  are  hereafter  to 
be  often  coupled  together.  They  belong  to 
two  nations  whose  mutual  interests  most 
imperatively  demand  a  close,  hearty,  speedy 
and  inseparable  union.  With  feelings  of  a 
somewhat  peculiar  description  we  have  writ- 
ten them  together  at  the  head  of  this  paper ; 
and  now  survey  them  ^vith  interest  in  their 
juxtaposition.  Oh,  may  we  see  our  own 
people  soon  waken  to  a  just  sense  of  the  rel- 
ative character  and  position,  the  wants  and 
the  capacities  of  the  Italians,  rising  to  ex* 
tend  to  them  that  right  hand  of  fellowship 
which  has  been  too  long  withheld,  and  en- 
tering upon  that  course  of  coK)peration  in 
which  they  may  accomplish  so  much. 

A  hearty,  warm  and  active  combination 
between  us, — ^how  many  objects  and  induce- 
ments recommend  and  even  require  itt 
What  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth  has 
been  more  distinguished  in  ancient  times,  by 
its  supremacy  in  power  and  intellectual  su- 
periority, by  the  remnants  of  its  literature 
in  our  hands,  or  by  its  severe  and  prolonged 
sufferings  ?  For  centuries  the  mistress  of 
the  world,  with  a  long  list  of  sons  distin- 
guished for  learning;  and  the  diffusion  of 
civilization  as  some  amends  for  the  cruel 
and  oppressive  acts  too  often  perpetrated  by 
her  rulers,  she  has  since  passed  through  an 
appalling  series  of  suflerings,  almost  unin- 
terrupted  in  fifteen  hundred  years.  If  there 
be  any  people  who  have  a  strong  claim  on 
the  sympathy  of  a  generous  heart,  if  op- 
pression and  cruel  tyranny,  mental  as  well 
as  physical,  has  any  appeal  to  make,  that 
appeal  must  be  made,  that  claim  must  be 
presented  by  Italy. 

Lost  their  Way. — A  company  of  the  Ore-' 
gon  emigrants,  consistiog  of  twenty-two 
wagons,  have  entirely  missed  their  way,  and 
have  got  near  the  mouth  of  the  Yellow 
Stone.  The  company  was  from  Iowa,  and 
crossed  at  the  Council  Bluffs.  They  left  the 
settlement  without  a  pilot,  with  the  hope  of 
following  in  the  trail  of  the  main  companies 
which  left  that  place.  The  traders  report 
them  without  provisions  suflScient  to  prose- 
cute their  journey*  and  barely  enough  to  re- 
turn. 


JUVENILE  DEPARTMENT. 

The  CatakiU  Moimtalns.  .* 
A  little  GirVs  Composition, 

As  the  traveller  proceeds,  he  decries  the 
Cattskill  Mountains  rising  in  the  distance* 
and  bounding  the  view  on  the  north  and 
west,  for  a  number  of  miles.  They  ap- 
proach the  river  no  nearer  than  8  miles  ;  at 
some  places  receding  15  or  20.  The  ex- 
cursion to  the  mountain  may  be  performed 
in  one  day ;  though  two  or  three  may  be 
very  pleasantly  spent  in  exploring  the  sur- 
rounding scenery.  There  is  a  very  large 
and  neat  hotel  built  at  the  Pine  Orchard, 
some  distance  below  one  of  the  peaks,  which 
is  about  3000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
river.  It  may  be  ascended  in  private  car- 
riages or  in  a  stage  coach,  which  goes  and 
returns  regularly  every  day.  The  traveler 
takes  the  coach  at  Catskill,  and  proceeds  to 
the  Pine  Orchard,  passing  a  small  inn.  At 
the  distance  of  7  miles  begins  the  ascent, 
surmounted  by  a  road  which  affords  much 
wild  scenery,  with  an  occasional  glimpse  of 
the  surrounding  country.  Five  miles  of 
such  traveling  will  bring  you  to  the  Pine 
Orchard.  This  is  an  elevated  plain,  scat- 
tered over  with  forest  trees,  ana  furnished 
with  a  large  and  commodious  house  for  the 
accommodation  of  travelers.  The  Hudson 
is  seen  winding  through  its  verdant  valley, 
its  banks  scattered  with  little  cottages  and 
hamlets.  Immediately  below  is  a  ridge  of 
uncultivated  mountains,  forming  a  striking 
contrast  with  the  high  cultivation  of  the  sur- 
rotmding  country. 
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HEBCT7BT  OB   QUICKSILVER. 

This  is  a  metal  the  children  all  know.^ 
They  will  surely  set  acqnainted  with  it,  if 
you  will  only  let  them.  They  think  it  cu- 
rious and  pretty,  and  will  play  with  it,  and 
ask  questions  about  it,  and  never  forget  it  as 
long  as  they  live. 

Quicksilver  is  heavy,  and  has  a  bright  me« 
taliic  lustre ;  and  those  are  the  only  external 
properties  it  has  like  other  metals.  It  is  the 
only  one  which  will  rurif  that  is,  the  only  one 
that  is  fluid  at  the  common  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere.  It  can  be  made  nard,  by  being 
made  very  cold  indeed ;  and  then  it  is  malleable 

I  hardly  need  tell  children  how  to  play 
with  it.  They  know  that  when  they  press  a 
little  of  it  in  their  hand  with  one  finger,  it 
separates  into  many  little  bright  balls,  like 
silver  beads,  which  will  roll  about,  andwhen 
they  come  together,  join  again  as  before. — 
They  know  too,  that  if  tliey  let  it  run  out  and 
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iall  on  the  floor»  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get 
it  up  or  find  it  alL  But  I  should  tell  young 
people  neret  to  put  qnicksilrcr  into  their 
mouths,  nor  to  drop  it  into  food,  nor  to  hold  it 
long  in  their  hands,  and  to  clean  them  well 
after  handling  it,  because  it  is  poison. 

It  is  used  in  several  ways  for  medicine,  and 
is  mixed,  or  amalgated  with  tin,  as  I  have 
said  before,  to  cover  looking-glasses. 

It  is  Used  also  in  getting  gold  from  the  ore. 
Gold  ore  is  pounded  to  dust,  sometimes  with 
steam  engines,  and  then  put  into  a  wooden 
tray  or  trough.  Several  trays  are  placed 
in  a  row,  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  so  that  water, 
poured  into  the  first,  will  slowly  run  down 
into  the  next.  Some  mercury  u  put  into 
each  of  the  trays,  and  they  are  all  kept  rock- 
ing like  a  cradle,  to  bring  the  gold  into  con- 
tact with  the  quicksilver,  with  which  it  forms 
a  soft  mass  like  paste  or  pudding. 

Allegorical  Picture  of  Winter,— The 
painter  Grandville  represented  it  under  the 
figure  of  an  old  man  on  skates,  with  a  leaf- 
less sapling  for  a  staff,  followed  by  a  man 
and  his  wife  wrapped  in  warm  garments, 
and  accompanied  by  a  bear  and  wolf. 

Pens, — The  Russian  Emperor  Alexan- 
der, it  is  said,  had  an  officer  with  him  during 
his  numerous  joufnies,  whose  only  business 
it  was  to  make  his  pens,  at  a  salary  of  8,500 
francs,  nearly  $1,300.  He  went  provided 
with  numerous  knives,  and  bunches  of  quills, 
and  was  always  expected  to  have  at  least 
one  hundred  well  made  pens  on  hand,  for 
the  Emperor  never  used  the  same  one  a 
second  time. 

Pencils. — One  of  the  best  living  poets 
and  statesmen,  we  are  told,  kee{)8  by  him 
several  dozens  of  sharpened  pencils,  that  he 
may  be  sure  of  affording  the  greatest  facility 
to  his  mind  in  transferring  its  ideas  to  paper. 
He  prefers  pencils  to  pens  because  they  glide 
more  rapidly,  and  need  no  replenishing  with 
ink,  which  would  cost  time. 

PARENTS'  DEPARTMENT. 


GOOD  SAYINGS  AND  SHORT  MAXmTS, 
FOa  THE  USE  OF  TOUNO  MOTHERS. 

Rise  80  early  in  the  morning,  that  you 
may  be  able  to  secure  at  least  half  an  hour 
for  reading  the  Scriptures  and  prayer  before 
your  domestic  concerns  require  your  atten- 
tion. You  will  find  this  exercise  admirably 
adapted  to  prepare  and  strengthen  you  to 
enooimter,  witn  a  becoming  temper  and 
spirit,  the  trials  and  vexations  of  the  day. 

Accustom  your  children  to  make  prayers 
and  praise  God,  the  giver  and  preserver  of 
life,  the  ^st  employment  in  the  morning 


and  the  last  at  night*  Remember  that  tlie 
duties  of  a  mother  are  imtransferaUe,  there- 
fore, except  in  cases  of  unavoidable  neces- 
sity, never  sufier  the  devotional  exercise  of 
your  children  to  be  superintended  by  an- 
other. 

See  that  yur  daughters  rise  early,  and 
that  they  employ  themselves  about  sndi  do- 
mestic affairs  as  are  suited  to  their  years  and 
capacities. 

Never  suffer  your  children  to  require  ser- 
vices from  others  which  they  can  perfioim 
for  themselves.  A  strict  observance  of  this 
rule  will  be  of  incalculable  advantage  to 
them  through  every  period  of  life. 

Let  all  the  younff  members  of  your  hxaly 
be  regularly  washed  and  combed  before 
breakfast. — Never  permit  them  to  treat  yoa 
with  so  much  disrespeet  as  to  appear  at  your 
table  in  a  slovenly  condition.  It  should  ever 
be  remembered  that  the  highest  respect 
which  a  child  can  pay  is  due  to  its  parents. 
This  respect  may  be  insured  by  forming  cor- 
rect habits  in  vouth. — Bible  Monitor. 


Many  mothers  need  bat  the  knowledge 

of  one  very  simple  fact,  to  induce  them  to 

adopt  a  plan  in  their  families,  which  will 

contribute  more  than  almost  any  other,  to 

the  benefit  of  their  children  and  their  own 

present  and  future  enjoyment.    This  is  the 

superintendence  and  even  the  direction  of 

their  instruction,  either  in  part  or  in  whole, 

from  day  to  day.    That  one  fact  is,  that 

they  have  the  ability  to  perform  the  task. 

Some,  it  is  true,  will  need  information  on 
the  manner  of  beginning  and  proceeding ; 
some  will  feel  at  a  loss  in  the  choice  of 
books,  the  rules  to  be  established;  the  meth- 
ods to  be  adopted  or  the  discipline  to  be 
exercised ;  how  to  incite  to  study,  how  to 
reward  diligence  and  success.  But  all 
these  may  be  learned  and  put  into  practice 
with  good  results,  if  the  one  great  obstacle 
be  not  in  the  way :  that  distrust  of  one's 
own  abilities,  to  which  we  have  alluded 

above. 

And  here  it  may  be  a  proper  place  to 
invite  the  parent's  attention  to  one  particu- 
lar  pdnt.  You  cannot  expect  to  obtain  a 
perfect  teacher  for  your  children ;  and  you 
must  admit  that  one  of  the  most  indispensa- 
ble qualifications  of  a  good  one  is  deep  and 
untiring  interest  in  their  good.  A  teacher 
with  a  heart  filled  with  genuine  love  for 
the  child  would  exert  every  faculty  for  its 
benefit.     But  where  ought  such  an  afiiec- 
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tion  be  looked  for  if  not  ia  the  mother  ? 
You  begin  then,  with  the  mainspring  of  a 
good  instructor  already  provided.  Next, 
as  to  the  intellectual  qualificationa  How 
few  professed  teachers  can  you  find  very 
thoroughly  qualified  for  their  duties,  if  you 
fix  your  standard  high  ?  If  you  fix  a  low 
one,  of  course  you  can  yourself  more  easi- 
ly reach  it. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


^ 


Dress  of  the  Mind, — On  Sunday  morning 
before  going  to  Church,  what  a  dressing 
there  is  among  all  classes,  and  what  a  stir 
to  be  gay  and  pleasing.  It  is  quite  sufiicicnt 
for  the  great  purpose  of  our  existence,  to 
wash  the  outside  of  the  platter.  Curls  may 
be  arranged,  &ne  tortoise  shell  combs  fixed, 
sparkling  ear-ring^  hung,  splendid  garments 
displayed.  And  yet*  perhaps  the  gay  fair 
one's  mind  may  be  poisoned  with  oeceit, 
trouhled  with  rivalry,  and  kept  on  the  tor- 
ture by  ignorance  and  vanity.  Windsor 
soap  does  not  wash  out  the  stain  of  the  heart 
Ck>ionge  water  cannot  throw  a  fragrance 
over  an  impure  mind,  nor  will  all  the  rubies 
of  Golconda  dazzle  the  recording  angel 
into  forgetfulness  of  fillmg  up  the  leaves  of 
retribuuon. — [Selected. 

A  very  valuable  oil,  it  is  said,  may  be  ex- 
tracted from  the  seed  of  the  pumpkin. 
When  combined  with  tar  it  is  excellent  for 
the  axle  trees  of  carriages.  In  all  the  qual- 
ities of  an  oil  for  painting,  it  is  represented 
to  be  superior  to  Imseed.  It  penetrates  the 
pores  or  wood,  or  any  other  substance  to 
which  it  18  applied  better  than  linseed,  and 
for  this  reason  is  preferred  as  an  ingredient 
in  the  composition  of  paint.  The  oil  is  ex- 
cellent for  ihe  lamp,  giving  a  brilliant  flame 
without  the  offensive  smell  of  ihe  sper- 
maceti. The  product  is  at  the  rate  of  six 
gallons  of  oil  to  nine  bushels  of  seed. — N*  O. 
BuUelin. 

Oroufth  of  Providence,  R.  L — ^It  is  pro- 
bable the  number  of  inhabitants  will  be 
found  to  exceed  thirty  thousand^  being  an  in- 
crease oi  about  7000,  or  thirty  per  cent,  since 
the  census  of  1840.  The  increase  of  buildings 
has  been  proportionally  great — Providence 
Journal.  . 

Dependence  wpon  the  North.^A  writer 
in  the  Auffusta  Chronicle  and  Sentinel, 
speaking  of  the  dependence  of  the  South 
upon  the  North  for  many  of  the  necessaries 
and  comforts  of  life,  thus  graphically  sums 
up  the  various  items  of  our  indebtedness : 


"They  build  our  houses,  they  adorn 
them  with  furniture,  and  supply  them  with 
every  comfort  and  convenience  9i  which 
we  have  ever  conjectured.  They  educate 
our  children,  and  cover  our  nakedness  from 
head  to  foot,  with  hats  and  shoes,  coats  and 
shirts — we  eat  their  flour,  cheese,  butter, 
apples,  codfish,  potatoes,  pickles,  pork  and 
onions — we  feed  our  cattle  with  their  hay, 
drive  their  horses  in  their  harness  to  their 
carriages,  with  their  whips — we  walk  with 
their  sticks,  ride  on  their  saddles,  write  on 
their  paper,  wash  with  their  soap,  scrub 
with  their  brushes,  sweep  with  their  broomS| 
milk  in  their  pails,  cook  in  their  pots,  strike 
with  their  hammers,  blow  with  their  bellows, 
cut  with  their  axes,  sow  with  their  seed, 
reap  with  their  hooks,  pull  with  their  leath. 
er,  whitewash  with  their  lime,  paint  with 
their  paint,  march  by  their  tunes,  read  by 
their  light,  drink  their  Congress  water  and 
rum,  smoke  their  segars — and  last  and  best 
of  all  these  blessings,  we  marry  their  pretty 
girls,  who  make  the  best  of  wives." 

This  is  a  heavy  account  of  dependenoci 
but  it  is  mostly  true.  What  a  field  then 
lies  all  around  us  for  domestic  industry, 
and  what  an  independent  and  wealthy 
country  might  this  be  if  only  this  field  for 
enterprise  were  fitted  up  simply  to  supply 
our  own  wants  f—JtfbW/e  Her,  ^  Trib. 

A  Republic  of  Crows. 

FROU  ALI  bet's  TaA.VEX.8  IN  HOBOCCO. 

In  a  wood  of  palm  trees  between  Semalalia 
and  Morocco,  there  is  a  kind  of  republic  of 
crows,  whose  manners  are  yery  curious^ 
Every  morning  at  break  of  day,  rhey  separ* 
ate  on  all  sides,  in  order  to  fetch  provisions 
from  a  great  distance,  and  not  one  of  them 
remains  on  the  trees,  or  in  the  neighborhood. 
Towards  evening  they  all  return,  and  a»> 
semble  in  thousands  in  the  wood,  when  they 
sit  together  on  the  boughs  of  the  palm  trees, 
making  such  a  noise  as  if  they  were  relating 
to  esch  other  the  expeditions  of  the  day. 
This  I  have  observed  during  winter  and  suoh 
mer ;  but  notwithstanding  every  attention,  I 
have  not  been  able  to  observe  any  crows 
with  red  legs,  which  some  travellers  ani 
naturalists  pretend  to  have  seen. 

If  a  man  be  lazy,  he  must  be  poor ;  yet  the 
greatest  grumblers  about  the  hard  times  are  a 
set  of  lazy  loungers  who  are  fed  by  the  indus- 
try of  iheir  wives,  and  clothed  by  the  provi- 
sions of  the  insolvent  laws.  There  should  be 
a  tax  levied  upon  this  class,  and  they  should 
be  work  it  out  upon  the  highways  with  free 
negroes  for  their  overseers.—riSoii^A.  Paper. 
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THB  STARRY  NIGHT. 

Sablime,  magnificenr,  the  yaalt  of  night, 
Whose  splendid  Orbs  since  time  began  have 

Toird ; 
Chaldean  Magi  watched  their  twinkling  light. 
Their  names  assigned  them,  and  their  places 

told. 

The  Sage  in  wonder,  admiration  lost. 

Beheld  unfolded  the  stupendous  plan 

Of  Him,  who  while  He  rules  the  Heavenly 

Host, 
Still  bends  an  eye  beneficent  on  man. 

And  can  the  mind,  by  majesty  unawed, 
This  scene  sublime,  magnificent  survey. 
And  not  acknowledge  Him  creation's  Lord, 
Whom  all  these  .suns,  with  all  their  worlds, 
adore. 

Perish  the  daring  thought,  that  would  disown 
A  Providence  supreme,  o*errules  our  fate ; 
The  impious  pride  Jehovah  would  dethrone. 
And  the  immortal  Soul  annihilate. 
Newton,  M.  A. 


Frf>m  Arthur^s  Magasins. 

MY  COUNTRY. 

My  country !  0  my  country  ! 

I  have  heard  thy  glory  long ; 
And  a  host  of  pleasant  memories 

Thy  storied  annals  throng, 
Thy  mountains  tower  in  stately  pride, 

in  gorgeous  beauty  drest ; 
But  tliy  noble  hearts,  and  happy  homes. 

Are  more  than  all  the  rest. 

My  country !  O  my  country ! 

In  the  morning  of  thy  day, 
Dark  clouds  were  gathered  o'er  thee. 

And  their  shade  was  on  thy  way  ; 
But  the  sunshine  of  the  spint. 

Was  upon  thy  children  still. 
And  the  storm-clouds  might  not  weaken 

The  strong  and  upright  will. 

In  thy  valleys — midst  thy  waters — 

A  silent  spell  was  wrought. 
And  thy  mountains^— forest-garland ed 

A  gleam  of  glory  caught ; 
From  every  lovely,  Jeafy  gflade. 

From  every  breeze-roc k'd  tree, 
Oame  a  voice  of  thrilling  majesty, 

"  We  will — we  will  be  free." 

Not  the  dower --nor  the  glory. 

Of  the  mother-land  was  thine ; 
Not  the  castled  rock,  the  fortress'd  steep, 

Where  glittering  armies  shine; 
But  the  ardent  strength  of  faithfulness, 

And  the  power  that  dwells  within. 
And  the  love,  the  faithful  living  stooe, 

That  never  fails  to  win. 
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My  country !  O,  my  country ! 

Thy  sun  is  rising  yet. 
And  a  crown  of  glonoas  jewels 

On  thy  forehead  shall  be  set; 
Be  thy  power  the  might  of  goodness. 

And  the  truth  thy  stainless  sword; 
**  For  happy  is  that  people, 

Whose  God  shall  be  the  Lord." 

Death  of  a  Venerable  Man. — Henry 
Seeber,  died  on  the  15th  ult.,  at  GermaD 
Flats,  N.  Y.,  aged  one   hundred   and 

ONE     YEARS     AND     TWO     MONTHS^  Mr. 

Seeber  was  born  at  Indian  Castle,  Tryon 
county,  N.  Y.  on  the  15th  March,   1741. 
He  served  in  the  old  French  war,  and  at 
the  commencement  of  the  revolution  en- 
listed in  his  country^s  service.     He  was  at 
the  memorable   battle  of  Oriskany,  under  , 
General  Herkimer,  in  which  engagement  < 
he  received  three  wounds,  one  by  a  ball  ' 
which  lodged  in  his  thigh,  and  the  removal 
of  which  waa  deemed  unadviaable  hy  the 
surgeon.     This  ball  he  carried  with  him 
to  his  grave. 


British  Town  Missionary  Soeiety.—The 
object  of  this  society  is  to  employ  agenis  to 
read  the  Scriptures  to  the  poorer  classes  in 
*^^P»  and  villages  throughout  the  eoan- 
try.  The  Bociely  had  been  the  means  of 
originating  52  missions,  employing  120  mia- 
sionaries. 


•  if^  'f^^^"'""-^  ^^'  Ransome,  of  Isp- 
wich,  England,  has  discovered  a  process  for 
rendering  sione  or  marble  perfectly  soft  and 
malleable,  so  that  it  may  be  cast  in  moulds, 
etc.,  and  afterwards  relumed  to  its  orisinal 
hardness.  ^ 
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Enclove  a  One  Dollar  Bil',  without  payment  of  po» 
tage,  and  the  work  will  be  sent  for  the  year. 


j:^We  particularly  request  the  public  to  remember 
that  no  person  is  authorised  to  receive  money  in  ad- 
vance for  this  paper,  except  the  Editor  or  Pubtisben 
and  an  Agent  in  Ohio  and  the  five  south- western  ooon- 
ties  of  Pennsylvania,  who  wUl  show  an  attested  ccr- 
tUioate,  sjgned  by  the  Editor. 
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THE    CAR   OF  JUGGERNAUT. 

■'  How  Tftr  befond  ilescriinioii  is  o   piclurc;  >  been  disgraced   by  giving  money  for  iiR  sup- 

)  yet,  how  far  above  a   piclure  is  rcHluyt     No  s  pivt ;  by  paying,  is  il  has  liccn  eiDphniically 

\  wonder  huiDamiy  end  comnion  seDPe  have  i  taid,  for  ibe  rupes    iliai    dfa^^gcd    ihe  cnr 

?  clsinoiouily  demanded   of  England  the  ibol-  >  along,  to  crush  llic   Iwdies  of  niijernble  TJo- 

>  Hiaa  of  the  wnrnhip  of  ihia  horrible  id<>l ;  no  ',  lims. 

I  wonder  that   ihe  K'osl  India  Company  have  i  Dr.  Buchnnan  wns   ihe  tun  writer  lo  pro- 
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daim  to  the  world  the  true  nature  of  this 
dreadful  worship ;  and,  if  we  would  gire  a 
just  and  complete  description  of  it,  we  must 
return  to  the  forcible  language  in  which  he 
expressed  his  feelings  and  recorded  his  obser- 
yations,  while  on  his  visit   to  Orissa,  the 
metropolis  of  Juggernaut,  in  1806.    He  tells 
us  that  one  of  his  principal  objects  in  his 
tour  through  India  was,  ihni  he  might  give 
,  his  countrymai  a  comparative  view  of  the 
I  nature  of  heathenism  and  Christianity.    At 
Tanjore,  the  people  had  lately  abandoned  the 
worship  of  "  the  Great  Black  Bull,"  and  re- 
ceived the  Gospel,  but  at  Orissa  he  found 
th«  ancient  and  bloody  superstitions  of  Jug^ 
gemaut  still  in  full  power.    He  wrote  what 
follows,  and  much  more,  which  is  so  shock- 
ing,   that     we    choose    not   to    pain    our 
readers  with  its  recital. 

Juggernaut,  ISth  of  June, 

1  have  returned  home  from  witnessing 

a  scene  which   I  shall  never  forget.      At 
twelve  o'clock  of  this  day,  being  the  great 
^y  of  the  feast,  the  Moloch  of  Hindoostan 
brought  out  of  his  temple  amidst  the  accla- 
mations of  hundreds  of    thousands  of  his 
worshippers.    When  the  idol  was  placed  on 
his  throne,  a  shout  was  raised,  by  the  mul- 
titude, such   as  I  had  never  heard  before. 
It  continued  audible  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
then  gradually  died  away.    Afler  a  short  in- 
terval of  silence,  a  murmur  was  heard  at  a 
distance;  all  eyes  were  turned  towards  the 
place,  and,  behold,  a  grove  advancing!    A 
body  of  men,    having   green  branches,  or 
palms  in  their  hands,  approached  with  great 
celerity.    The  people  opened  a  way  for  them ; 
and  when  they  had  come  up  to  the  throne, 
they  fell  down  before  him  that  sat  thereon, 
and  worshipped.    And  the  multitude  again 
sent  fonh  a  voice  '*  like  the  sound  of  a  great 
thunder."    But  the  voices  I  now  heard,  were 
not  those  of  melody  or  of  joyful  acclama- 
tion ;  for  there  is  no  harmonV  in  the  praise 
of    Moloch's  worshippers.      Their  number 
indeed   brought    to  my  mind  the  countless 
multitude    of    the    Revelations;    but  their 
voices  gave  no  tuneful  Hosannah  or  Hall^ 
iujah :    but    rather   a  yell   of  approbation, 
united  with  a  kind  of  hissing  applause.    I 
was  at  a  loss  how  to  account  for  this  latter 
noise,  until  I  was    directed    to  notice  the 
women ;  who  emitted  a  sound  like  that  of 
wMsUing^  with  the  lips  circular,  and  the 
tongue  vibrating ;  as  if  a  serpent  would  speak 
by  their  organs,  uttering  human  sounds. 

<«  The  throne  of  the  idol  was  placed  on  a 
stupendous  car  or  tower  about  sixty  feet  in 
height,  resting  on  wheels  which  indented  the 
ground  deeply,  as  they  turned  slowly  under 
the  pondrous  machine.  Attached  to  it  were 
six  cables,  of  the  size  and  length  of  a  ship's 
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cable,  by  which  the  people  drew  it  along. 
Upon  the  tower  were  the  priests  and  sateUitea 
of^  the  idol,  surroimding  hi>  throne.  The 
idol  is  a  block  of  wood,  having  a  fnghlAil 
visage  painted  black,  with  a  distended  movth 
of  a  bloody  color.  His  arms  are  of  gold,  and 
he  is  dressed  in  gorgeous  apparel.  The  odMr 
two  idols  are  of  a  white  and  yellow  ooloc 
Five  elephants  preceded  the  three  towera, 
bearing  towering  flags,  dressed  in  cnmaoa 
caparisons,  and  naving  bells  hanging  to  ihcir 
caparisons,  which  sounded  musically  aa  thef 
moved." 

'*  I  went  on  in  the  procession,  cloee  by  tka 
tower  of  Moloch ;  which,  as  it  was  drawm 
with  difficulty,  grated  on  its  noany  whecla 
harsh  thunder.  After  a  few  minutes  it  stop- 
ped ;  and  now  the  worship  of  the  god  begaiu 
A  high  priest  mounted  the  car  in  front  of  the 
idd,  and  pronounced  his  obec«ie  aianzaa  w 
the  ears  ot  the  people ;  who  responded  at  in- 
tervals in  the  ^ame  strain.  '<  These  son^a," 
said  he,  "  are  the  delight  of  the  god.  ffis 
car  can  only  move  when  he  is  pleaaed  with 
the  song." 

**  After  the  tower  had  proceeded  some  way.  < 
a  pilffrim  announced  that  he  was  ready  ta  > 
offer  himself  a  sacrifice  to  the  idoL    He  laid 
himself  down  in  the  road  before  the  tower  aa 
it  was  moving  alons,  lyinf  on  his  free,  with 
his  arms  stretched  forwards.    The  multiivde 
passed  round  him,  leaving  the  spaee  dear, 
and  he  was  crushed  to  death  by  the  wheels 
of  the  tower.    A  shout  of  joy  was  raised  to 
the  god.    He  is  said  to  smile  when  the  liba-  i 
tion   of  the    blood  is   made.     The  people  ^ 
threw  cowries,  or  small  money,  on  the  body 
of  the  victim,  in  approbation  of  the  deeo. 
He  was  left  to  view  a  consideraUe  time,  and 
was  then  carried  by  the  Hurries  to  the  Gol- 
gotha, where  I  have  just  been  viewing  his 
remains.    How  moch  I  wished  that  the  Pro- 
prietors of  India  Stock  could  have  attended 
the  wheels  of  Jufgeinaut,  and  seen  this  pe- 
culiar source  of  their  revenue." 

Juggernaut,  20M  June. 

**  Moloch,  hofrid  king,  beNneared  wiili  blood 
<»  Of  human  sacrifice,  and  pai^jila'  teais." 

MiLToa. 

''^— -The  horrid  solemnities  still  continnek 
Yesterday  a  woman  devoted  hersell  to  the 
idol.  She  laid  herself  down  on  the  road  ia 
an  oblique  directiv  n,  so  that  the  wheel  did 
not  kill  her  instantaneously,  as  is  gencvally 
the  case ;  but  she  died  in  a  few  hours.  Thn 
morning  as  I  passed  the  Palace  of  Skulls^ 
nothing  remained  of  her  but  her  bones." 

Jaggeruaatltt  Bengal. 

Close  to  Ishera,  a  beautiful  villa  on  the 
river's  side,  about  eight  miles  from  Calcutta, 
once  the  residence  of  Governor  HastingSi 
and  within  view  of  the  present  Governor- 
Genera]*8  country-house,  there  is  a  temple  of 
tbia-idol  which  »  of^en  stained  with  human 
blood. 
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•<  Jkggemm%Ws   TtmpU,  fiMr  Ishm^,  an  the 

ChmgtB, 

**  Ruttm  Jaitrat  May^  1807. 

**  The  tower  here  is  drawn  elong,  like  tliat 
mt  Juf^geroaut,  by  cables.  The  number  of 
woTsliippeTs  at  this  festiTa)  is  eompnted  to 
be  about  a  himdred  thoasand.  One  of  the 
Tiotims  of  this  year  was  a  well  made  young 
man,  of  heaitay  appearance  and  comely 
aspect.  He  had  a  garland  of  flowers  round 
his  neck)  and  his  long  black  hair  was  dis- 
■herelled.  He  danced  for  a  while  before  the 
idol,  singing  in  an  enthusiastic  strain,  and 
then  ruehed  suddenly  to  the  wheels,  he  shed 
his  blood,  under  the  tower  of  obscenity.  I 
was  not  at  the  spot  at  the  time,  my  attention 
haYing   been  engaged  by  a  more  pleasing 


**  On  the  other  side,  on  a  rising  ground  by 
tke  side  of  a  Tank,  stood  the  Christian  Mis- 
sionaries, and  around  them  a  crowd  of 
people  listening  to  their  preaching* 

**  I  sat  on  an  derated  spot  to  contemplate 
this  scene ;  the  tower  of  blood  and  impurity 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Christian  Preachers 
on  the  other.  I  thought  on  the  command- 
ment of  our  Saviour, '  Go  ye,  teach  all  na- 
tions.' I  could  not  help  wishing  that  the 
Representatives  of  the  Church  dT  Christ  in 
my  own  coaotry  had  been  present  to  witness 
this  scene,  that  ihey  might  have  seen  bow 
practicable  it  is  to  offer  Christian  instruction 
to  our  Hindoo  subjects.'* 


TH£  CAPTURE  OF  ANDRB. 


[From  the  Boaioo  Gaiette,  pabinbed  in  1780,  Oct  10.  J 

Extract  qf  a  letter  from  a  genllemmn^  dated 
Ta^fpan,  Oct.  2,  1780. 

He  begnn  his  neeotiatioas  with  the  enemy 
to  delirer  up  West  Point  to  them,  lone  before 
he  was  invested  wlt^he  command  of  it,  and 
whilst  he  was  still  in  Philadelphia:  after 
which  he  solicited  the  command  of  the  post, 
lor  tke  ostensible  reason  that  the  wound  in  his 
''leg  ineapncitated  him  ibr  an  active  command 
in  the  field.  It  was  granted  htm  on  the  6th 
of  Angnst  last.  Since  which  he  has  been  as 
aisidaoiia  as  possible  in  ripening  his  plans, 
bni  the  various  positions  the  army  assumed, 
prevented  their  being  put  into  execution. 

On  the  night  of  the  21st  ultimo,  he  had  an 
interview  with  Miqor  Andre,  the  Adjutant 
General  of  the  British  army.  This  gentle- 
man came  on  shore  from  the  Vulture  man  of 
^rar,  which  lay  not  far  from  Taller's  Point, 
to  a  place  on  the  banks  of  the  nver,  near  to 
the  Haverstraw  mountain,  where  we  met  Ar- 
nold, who  conducted  him  to  the  house  of 
Jothna  Smith,  (the  white  house),  within  our 
lues,  and  only  two  miles  from  Stoney  Point. 
They  arrived  m  the  house  just  before  day,  and 
•|^3[ed  there  until  the  next  evenin^rt  when 
Hsjor  Andre  became  extremely  solicitous  to 
return  by  the  way  he  came,  but  that  was  im- 


posable,  for  the  two  men  whom  Arnold  and 
Smith  had  seduced  to  bring  him  on  shore, 
refused  to  carry  him  back.  It  then  was 
absolutely  necessary  he  should  return  to 
New  York  by  land.  He  changed  his  dress 
and  name,  and  thus  disguised,  passed  our 
posts  of  Stoney  and  Verplank's  Pomts,  on  the 
evening  of  the  22d  ult.,  in  company  with  the 
said  Joshua  Smith,  brother  to  William  Smith, 
Esq.,  Chief  Justice  within  the  British  lines  ; 
lay  that  night  at  Cron  Pond,  with  Smith,  and 
in  the  morning  left  Smith  and  took  the  road 
to  Tarry  Town,  where  he  was  taken  by  some 
militia  lads  about  15  miles  from  Eing*s  bridge. 
He  offered-  them  any  sum  of  money,  and 

foods,  if  they  would  permit  him  to  escape, 
ut  they  readily  declared  and  inflexibly  ad- 
hered to  it,  that  10,000  guineas,  or  any  other 
sum,  would  be  no  temptation  to  them.  It 
was  by  this  virtue,  as  glorious  to  America  as 
Arnola's  apostacy  is  disgraceful,  that  his 
abominable  crimes  were  discovered. 
,  The  lads  in  searching  him,  found  conceal- 
ed under  his  stockings  in  his  boots,  papers 
of  the  highest  importance,  viz : 

1.  Returns  of  the  ordnance  and  its  distri- 
butions at  West-Point  and  its  dependencies^ 

2.  Artillery  orders,  in  case  of  an  alarm. 

3.  Returns  of  the  number  of  men  necessary 
to  man  the  works  at  West  Point  and  its  de- 
pendencies. 

4.  Remarks  on  the  works  at  West  Point, 
with  the  strength  and  working  of  each. 

5.  Returns  of  the  troops  at  West  Point, 
and  their  distribution. 

6.  State  of  our  army,  &c. ;  transmitted  by 
General  Washington  to  Arnold,  for  his  opi- 
nion, which  state  had  been  submitted  to  all 
the  general  officers  in  the  Camp  for  their  opi- 
nions. 

Besides  which,  it  appears,  that  Arnold  bad 
carried  with  him  to  the  interview,  a  general 
plan  of  West  Point  and  its  vicinity,  and  all 
the  works,  and  also  particular  plans  of  each 
work,  on  a  large  scale,  all  elegantly  drawn 
by  the  engineer  at  that  post.  But  these  were 
not  delivered  to  Major  Andre,  and  from  their' 
requiring  much  time  to  copy,  it  is  supposed 
they  were  not  to  be  delivered  imtil  some  fu- 
ture period. 

From  some  circumstances  it  appears  that 
St  was  not  Amold^s  intention  to  have  desert- 
ed, but  that  he  meant  to  be  taken  at  his  post, 
which,  from  his  distributions  of  the  troops,  It 
was  very  easy  to  have  seized. 

His  excellency  the  General,  on  his  return 
to  camp,  determined  to  visit  West  Point,  and 
in  pursuance  of  that  plan,  was  viewing  some 
redoubts  which  lay  in  his  way  to  Amold^s 
quarters.  He  had  sent  our  servants  there, 
and  BInor  Shaw  and  Dr.  McHenry  had  arri- 
ved, and  were  at  breakfast  with  the  traitor 
when  he  received  intelligence  by  letter  of 
Andre's  being  taken.  His  confusion  was 
visible,  but  no  person  could  devise  the  cause. 
He  hurried  to  his  barge  ivi^h  the  utmost  pr^ 
cipitatioR,  after  hoviiig  left  word  that  he  was 
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goin^  to  West  Point  and  should  be  back  im- 
mediately. This  was  about  ten  in  the  mom- 
ing  of  the  25  ultimo. 

The  General  proceeded  to  view  the  works, 
wondering  where  Arnold  should  be ;  but  about 
4  o^clock  in  the  afternoon  he  was  undeceived, 
by  an  express  with  the  papers  taken  on  Andre. 
The  apostate  at  that  time  was  on  board  the 
Vulture,  which  lay  about  five  or  six  miles 
below  fcstoney  and  Verplank's  Point. 

Major  Andre  was  brought  to  the  General 
at  West  Point,  and  from  thence  he  was 
brought  to  this  camp.  A  board  of  general  of- 
ficers have  examined  into  his  case,  and  upon 
his  own  most  candid  confession,  were  of  opi- 
nion that  he  was  a  spy,  and  according  to  the 
custom  and  usages  of  nations,  he  ought  to 
suffer  death ;  and  about  two  hours  ago  he 
was  executed. 

This  gentleman  was  in  the  highest  degree 
of  reputation  in  the  British  army,  of  the  most 
polite  aiid  accomplished  manners,  extremely 
beloved  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton.  His  deport- 
ment while  a  prisoner  was  candid  and  digni- 
fied. He  requested  no  iavor,  but  to  die  the 
death  of  a  soldier,  and  not  on  a  eibbit.  Ri- 
gorous policy  forbid  granting  a  iavor,  which 
at  first  flash  seems  immaterial.  Our  army 
sympathizes  in  the  misfortunes  of  this  Ches" 
terfield  of  the  day.  But  if  he  possessed  a  porti- 
on of  all  the  blood  of  all  the  Kin^rs  on  earth, 
justice  and  policy  would  have  dictated  his 
death. 

The  enemy  from  hints  which  some  of  the 
officers  dropped,  appeared  to  be  inclined  to 
deliver  Arnold  into  our  hands  for  Major  An- 
dre ;  but  they  have  since  declared  it  was  im- 
possible. If  it  could  have  been  effected,  our 
desire  to  get  Arnold  would  have  rendered  the 
exchange  easy  on  our  part. 

The  British  array  are  in  the  utmost  afflic- 
tion on  the  account  of  Major  Andre ;  and  have 
sent  repeated  flags  on  the  subject  Yesterday 
they  sent  General  Robertson,  Andrew  Elliot, 
and  William  Smith,  Esqrs;  the  two  latter 
were  not  permitted  to  land.  General  Green 
met  Gen.  Robertson ;  he  had  nothing  mate- 
rial to  urge—**  but  that  Andre  had  come  on 
shore  under  the  sanction  of  a  flag,  and  there- 
fore could  not  be  considered  as  a  spy. 

But  this  is  not  true,  for  he  came  at  night, 
had  no  flag,  and  on  business  totally  incompa- 
tible with  the  nature  of  a  flag.  He  also  said 
they  should  retaliate  on  some  persons  in  New 
York  and  Charlcstown ;  but  he  was  told  that 
such  conversation  could  neither  be  heard  nor 
understood.  After  which  he  urged  the  release 
of  Andre  on  motives  of  humanity,  and  because 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  was  much  attached  to  him  ; 
and  othe'r  reasons  equally  absurd. 

I  have  been  particular  in  this  narrative, 
well  knowing  what  strange  stories  you  will 
have  on  the  subject. 


Noble  SENTWENn,  worthy  to  be  impres- 
sed by  every  parent  upon  every  child. 

Address  of  Dr.  Nott,  at  the  late  semicen- 
tennial celebration  of  Union  Cdlege,  Sche- 
mectady : 

Dr.  Nott  began  bv  alluding  to  the  feel>le 
state  of  his  health,  which  perhaps  rendered  it 
more  proper  that  he  should  abstain  from  ac- 
tive participation  in  the  exercise  of  the  day. — 
But  he  could  not  be  silent.  He  had  oiTten 
found  himself  in  the  condition  of  a  parent  bid- 
ding adieu  to  his  children  ;  but  never  before 
had  been  in  the  place  of  a  parent,  aromd 
whom  children  and  grand-children  had,  after 
the  lapse  of  years  gathered  aeain,  to  give  and 
receive  congratulations.  My  children,  said 
he,  having  but  one  life  to  live,  let  us  live  welL 
Having  received  so  many  advantages,  shall 
we  not  add  something  to  this  goodly  heritage 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  come  after? 
Individuals  must  die,  but  by  Institutions,  we 
transmit  their  priceless  benefits  to  fumie  ge- 
nerations. The  revival  of  no  knowledge  has 
so  benic^nant  an  effect  upon  man  as  that  of 
the  Bible.  Once,  the  Clergy  alone  were  capa- 
ble of  reading  it,  and  they  possessed,  oft 
times,  but  portions  of  the  sacred  volume. — 
Now  the  whole  has  been  stereoyped  in  a  hun- 
dred different  languages,  and  agents  are  em- 
ployed in  its  circulation,  as  widely  as  the  race 
of  man  inhabits  our  Globe.  It  is  believed  that 
ere  long  the  millions  who  live  upon  this  pla- 
net, will  read  this  Book,  who  now  grope  in 
ignorance  and  bondage.  Where  has  not  this 
book  carried  civilization,  and  arts,  and  the 
love  of  liberty?  Science  owes  a  deep  debt 
to  the  Bible,  and  we  should  not  be  slow  to 
acknowledge  the  debt. 

The  progress  of  science  and  the  arts,  has 
conferred  great  benefits  upon  man.  But  after 
all,  death  is  not  the  less  terrible,  beonose  it 
is  not  the  leas  certain.  The  grave  miiat  be 
the  ultimate  resideoo^of  man.  No  elixir  will 
ever  be  discovered  which  will  render  man 
immortal.  Chemistry  will  never  reverse  this 
universal  dissolution,  and  reorsanice  the  con- 
tents of  the  Urn.  The  Bible  alone  eaeets  the 
wants  of  man — that  heals  all  our  misery — in 
that  is  revealed  the  Chemistry  by  which  the 
dissolution  of  Ages  will  be  reversed  in  a  aao- 
ment,  and  millions  be  renewed  in  the  twink- 
ling of  an  eye. 

Never  before  have  I  so  felt  the  respoosihi- 
lities  of  my  situation,  as  when  I  look  upon  so 
many  agents  sent  forth  from  here  to  operate 
upon  the  destinies  of  man.  Another  will  see 
— I  shall  not — when  another  50  years  shall 
have  rolled  away — other  thousands  gatliered 
under  a  spacious  canvass,  to  mingle  tntir  con- 
gratulations. 8ome  oi'  you,  my  children,  will 
then  be  present.  I  shall  not  be — many  of 
you  will  not.  The  will  tf  the  Lord  be  done, 
llowever  long  or  short  Heaven  ma)r  permit 
us  to  live  here,  let  us  always  bear  in  luind 
that  no  man  is  lo  live  for  himself  aloue. — 
Sciunce  does  not  enrich  as  for  our  owu  sakes 


; 
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we  are  only  God*^  agents  od  n  larger  scale 
to  coaler  greater  benefits  upon  mankind. 

After  our  saltttatioofl  shall  have  eaded,  we 
mast  separate,  bat  not  for  erer.  We  shall  all 
meet  ftgain,  within  the  limit  of  an  hundred 
yeara  But  where  1  In  that  world  from 
Which  DO  man  ever  comes  again  to  earth— 
ftom  which  no  traveller  has  ever  returned. — 
I  have  been  young,  and  now  am  old ;  and  I 
deelare  to  yon  my  children,  that  if  I  were  to 
lire  my  life  over  again,  I  would,  from  the 
very  outset,  I  would  live  more  devotedly  to 
my  God  aad  country.  If  my  existence  was 
to  be  as  brief  as  the  ephemera  which  float  in 
the  aunbeams  of  the  morning,  I  would  rather 
aaoend  with  the  eagle  in  his  upright  flight, 
th«n  to  blend  my  soul  and  body  with  the  te- 
nants of  the  gutter.  I  would  liye  well,  that 
I  might  reaign  my  existence  with  honor. 

Some  of  you  shall  live,  when  I  shall  be 
iorffotten.  My  voice  shall  soon  be  silent — 
ana  no  longer  wain  the  wanderer,  or  console 
the  mourner.  The  clods  of  the  valley  will 
MBi  upon  my  bodf,  and  thia  palsied  arm  will 
ao  longer  be  stretched  out  to  supply  the  wants 
of  others.  I  commit,  then,  all  theee  udter- 
csts  to  you.  See  to  it,  that  the  poor  always 
have  friends — that  your  Saviour  always  has 
disciples^— that  your  Lord  ever  has  worship- 
pers. Diflfuse  this  spirit  toothers.  Let  Union 
College  be  the  centre  of  a  mighty  influence 
which  shall  reach  ihe  extremities  of  the  earth, 
and  teU  with  power  upon  the  destinies  of 
man,  until  Ohnst  shall  come  again.  And 
should  it  ever  be  my  lot — oh  happy  thought — 
to  enter  the  nuiusions  above,  let  the  spirits  of 
tkfi  dead  brine  tu  me  tidings  of  your  faith,  and 
patriotiam  ana  labors  of  love.  Let  each  re- 
turning angel  bear  the  record  of  what  you  are 
doing  or  purpose  to  do  for  God  and  your  coun- 
tiy.  Let  it  be  known  on  Earth,  and  told  in 
Heaven*  thai  other  Bbaineuds  have  gone 
forth  to  preach  the  Gospel — that  other  IiIles 
have  arisen  to  administer  (he  law.  Let  it  be 
hnewn  en  Eerth  and  told  in  Heaven,  that 
other  Howards  have  arisen  to  bear  the  lamp 
of  hope  to  the  dungeons  of  despair — that 
many  Graitvillb  Shabps  are  found  to  advo* 
ante  the  cause  of  the  down-trodden  and  the 
eippiBBacd.  And  feel  not  that  your  work  is 
done,  nor  your  mission  over,  until  virtue 
and  happiness  shall  be  difl^used  throughout 
the  world. 

This  touching,  off-hand  address  of  the  ve- 
Defftbte  VvBSTDTLvr  was  listened  to  with  deep 
^moiions,  and  the  unbidden  tear  moistened 
many  an  eye.  He  closed  with  a  sentiment 
Mghly  complimentary  to  the  Alumni  of  the 
College,  who,  he  said,  had  conferred  greater 
benefits  than  they  had  received. 

And  here,  perhaps,  machto  the  joy  of  the 

•  reader,  must  Heave  this  scene.    Remorseless 
time,  and  the  no  less  remorseless  '*  train  to 

,   Albany,"  bade  roe  hasten  to  the  cars.  Of  the 

•  many  jsfood  thinofs  said  and  done  after  five 
[  o'clock,  others  must  be  the  recorders,  f  can 
» '^eel  somewhat  of  the  closing  scene,  the  niiii;?- 
>  tmg  of  the  voices  of  the  assonibled  hundreds 


,in  singing  the  following  parting  Hymn,  to 
that  tune  of  all  tunes— *<  Old  Hand  red' '---tbe 
only  melody  that  wiU  never  die : — 

Tune—"  Old  Ihuuhcd:'' 

Swell  high  the  festal  song  to-do y, 
In  many  an  old  familiar  strain  : 

Let  Friendship  here  hold  sov  reiqn  sway. 
And  crown'd  by  Truth  and  Yii  tue  reign. 

No  nobler  love  the  heart  may  thrill, 
Thanthat  which  learning  renders  dssr  : 

Nopurer,  loftier  zeal  can  fill 
Tne  soul,  than  that  which  Gils  ii  here. 

For  here  fair  Science  greets  us  yet, 
With  her  old  smile,  serenely  briuht ; 

And  Truth,  whose  tones  we  ne'er  lovget, 
Sheds  roimd  our  path  her  vernal  ligi:t. 

That  [^cid  face  of  reycrend  age, 
Whose  kindly  smile  so  oAen  sirorc 

Our  Youth  for  virtue  to  enga^. 
Beams  on  us  with  paternal  love. 

The  yoices  of  the  past  we  hear ; 

We  see  familiar  forms  again  ; 
'Hiongh  Mem'ry  claims  the  bitter  tear 

For  those  on  whom  we  call  in  vain. 

Their  memory  throus^h  our  feetal  hymn, 
Entwines  a  mournful,  tender  strain  ; 

Their  worth,  which  time  nor  death  can  dim, 
Robs  the  sad  heart  of  half  its  pain. 

Then  swell  the  festal  song  to-day, 
In  many  an  old  familiar  strain  ; 

For  Friendship  here  holds  sovereign  sway 
And  the  bright  Past  shall  live  again. 

Albany  Paper, 


ar 
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A  Weix-beuaved  iNTRUDER.We  could  not 
help  smiling  last  Sabbath  forenoon,  while  at 
meeting,  on  beholding  a  dog  mounted  on  the 
topmost  step  leading  to  the  pulpit,  with  open 
mouth  and  outstretclied  tongue,  leisurely  sur-  ^ 
veying  the  audience,  and  occasionally  raising  ^ 
his  eyes  to  the  choir,  who  were  then  singing  \ 
a  hymn.  He  half  turned  himself  round  to-  < 
Avard  the  minister,  as  if  with  the  intention 
cf  holding  intercourse  with  him,  but  imme* 
diatelv  wlieeled  back,  indicating  that  he  had 
changed  his  mind.  It  is  hard  to  detemnne 
what  his  thoughts  were,  or  whether  he  liked 
or  disliked  the  looks  of  the  minister  and  con-  K 
gregation.  Sore  it  is,  however,  that  he  ^ 
slowly  and  silently  descended  the  steps,  bow- 
ing to  those  he  recognized,  who  evidently 
wished  to  **  turn  him  oul»"  but  did  not  dare 
attempt  it,  lest  he  should  give  vent  to  his  dis- 
approbation in  tones  **  loud  and  deep." 

Without  any  further  noiire,  thnn  merely 
nodding  lo  those  whose  eyefs  were  directed  to- 
ward him  he  partially  signified  ihat  he  was 
in  favur  of  ilxe  "largest  iibcay/'  ai.d  stroll- 
ed wherever  \iU  iiuliuiMJot.?  led  Jiini.  lie 
walked  up  •AvA  tlj.'ti  i!jr 
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■AW.  He  uttered  notouiid,  but  practifed  the 
strictest  silence,  noiselessly  moving  about, 
and  occasionally  wagsing  bis  tail,  in  token 
of  recognition.  We  nave  seen  puppies  in 
meeting  who  had  not  half  the  manners  he 
displayed,  and  we  are  inclined  to  question 
whether  they  had  an  equal  amount  of  brains. 
Altogether  he  was  a  well-behaved  intruder. 
— Nantucket  Inquirer. 


Pbr  tk€  Amerimn  Pmrng  Maganne, 
HIHTB  TO  YOUNG  RBADERS. 

What  would  we  not  give  to  see  ten  thou- 
sand of  our  young  women,  boys  and  girls, 
engaged  in  such  a  course  of  reading  and 
study  as  we  could  point  out,  as  they  could 
pursue,  with  great  pleasure  and  benefit  to 
themselves,  and  great  prc^t  to  the  country  ! 
It  is  enough  to  excite  a  man  beyond  any 
ordinarv  teelinf  ,  to  calculate  the  good  re- 
sults that  might  flow  from  a  few  of  our 
youth  now  adopting  a  judicKHis  course  for 
life.  But,  surrounded  bjr  the  bad  taste,  bad 
examples,  and  bad  and  frivolous  books  of  the 
present  day,  how  little  room  have  we  for 

(y  nope !    Yet  how  can  we  afford  to  despair  ? 

^  A  generation  of  Americans,  grown  up  with 
the  unfurnished  and  debilitated  minds  of 
trash-readers,  must  prove  wholly  incompe- 
tent and  undisposed  to  perform  the  duties  of 
good  citizens  and  good  members  of  a  society 
ke  ours,  and  if  a  state  of  danger  should  oc* 
cur,  why  should  we  not  be  ruined  f 

Let  us  then  hope  on,  and  write  on,  and 
work  on,  whenever  an  opportunity  offers. 
Let  us  call  upon  parents  and  teachers,  let  us 
exhort  the  young  with  an  ardor  like  their 
own,  to  shun  Fiction— devote  yourselves 
wholly  to  the  truth—read  only  of  facts,  past, 
present  or  to  come.  Reject  fiction,  ficticm- 
writers  and  fiction-readers!  What  if  the 
minority  will  not  regard,  what  if  hundreds 
ridicule,  what  if  we  see  few  or  more  who 
comply ;  will  there  not  be  some  ?  Yes,  we 
know  there  are  some,  who  not  only  are  wil- 
ling to  hear  and  consider,  but  those  who  have 
renouneed  the  reading  of  fictictts,  either 
through  advice,  or  guided  by  their  own  good 
sense,  and  steer  against  more  powerful  cur- 
rents that  some  men  haire  stemmed^  who 
hare  been  called  heroes 

It  is  our  gratifying  lot  now  and  then  to 
meet  with  judicious  parents  and  ingenuous 
youth,  who  nave  made  up  their  minds  on  this 
•ttbject,  and  are  pursuing  the  right  path ;  and 
their  remarks  and  arguments  we  listen  to 
with  pleasure.  Will  there  not  be  more? 
Earnestly  bui  kindly  would  we  UTf;e  all  to 
examine  the  question  cooly  and  deliberately, 
and  to  make  an  experiment,  a  fair  one,  and 
of  course  not  a  very  short  one,  by  reading 
only  true  books  until  their  naturol  taste  for 
trum  is  recovered. 


^ 


Sudden. — Mr.  Peacock,  formerly  of  the 
Catskill  House,  while  sitting  in  a  chair  at 
Stewart's  Hotel  in  Albany,  on  Friday,  fell 
upon  th(S  floor  and  died. — True  Sun. 


[Prom  a  Rsport  of  one  of  Mr.  CHiddoo's 
Uvoed  sone  bmmiUis  ago.) 

The  Egyptian  Society  and  a  few  urirat* 
individuals  hare  verified  hierological  Imosrl- 
edge  to  the  close  of  1841.  A  new  era  dntea 
from  1843;  and  as  a  dear  knowledge  of 
Egyptian  history  is  possessed  from  9000 
years  B.  C,  it  is  on  the  Pyramids,  built  long 
before  them,  that  the  attention  of  the  snvaaa 
of  Europe  is  now  concentrated. 

On  this  hoped-for  information,  depend  all 
knowledge  of  the  human  race  between  Ml» 
raim  and  Abraham — now  a  Yoid  of  tsne. 
The  Prussian  Scientific  Mission  under  FvoC 
Lepsius  are  directing  their  efibrta  to  thb 
gr«it  end — whilst  the  scientifie  and  canons 
are  anxiouslr  expecting  the  great  Proasian 
Work,  in  which  many  astounding  fiMlSy  as 
hinted  in  private  correspondence,  and  ex- 
pressed in  official  doeumentSy  will  be  pre* 
sented. 

The  Great  Pyramid  at  Memphis  it  Wlc 
of  blocks  cut  of  limestone,  quarried  on  the 
Lybian  Rock  on  which  it  is  built.  These 
blocks  vary  from  2  feet  2  mches,  to  4  feet  10 
inches  in  height.  It  was  cased  with  bloeks 
of  beautiful  white  limestone  cut  in  the  qnar- 
ries  of  Toonh,  distant  between  15  and  90 
miles  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  CeL 
Yyse  discovered  these  casting  stones,  and  the 
parement  with  which  the  pyramid  was  anr* 
rounded.  The  masonry  c«  this  straetme, 
and  the  beauty  of  the  pavement  snipaaa  be- 
lief; it  is  out  of  human  power  to  exceed  h! 
It  is  lined  inside  with  massive  polished  gmn* 
ite  blocks,  which  have  been  teongbt  from  the 
first  cataract,.  640  miles  distant.  They  axe  of 
all  sizes,  ftom  four  feet  square  to  ten  long, 
by  two  feet  six  inches  thick,  and  fitted  Uh 
gether  with  a  precision  so  extraoidinnrf  tkat 
It  is  of^en  difficult  to  find  the  joint!  Tie 
roof  of  Nelson's  chamber  is  made  of  gmaite 
blocks  above  38  feet  long.  Even  die  veve^ 
ment  has  jkrints  **  not  wider  than  the  tbi^ 
ness  of  snver  paper,"  and  soeh  in  the 
tenacity  of  the  cement  with  whidi  thef  aie 
held  together,  that  a  fragment  of  ene  that 
had  been  destroyed,  remains  firmly  fixed  in 
its  original  alignement,  notwitstanding^  the 
lapse  of  above  4000  yean  time,  and  the  viol- 
ence which  broke  the  block  of  liweaiane 
itself! 

In  the  great  pyramid  akne,  the  gmnite 
blocks  must  weigh  tens  of  thousands  d  tone* 
and  the  amount  of  Granite  in  all  the  pyi^ 
amids  many  hundreds  of  thousands.  In  ex- 
amining the  interior  of  some  of  these  pyi^ 
amids,  it  is  well  to  note  the  early  use  of  the 
species  of  inclined  roof  which  is  the  parent 
of  the  pointed  Aioh. 

The  dilapidated  state  of  this  pyramid  pr^ 
ceeds  from  the  Arabian  caliphs'  of  Cairo; 
who,  centuries  ago,  at  difieroit  periods  took 
down  the  out-casing  stones,  partly  to  effect 
the  hopeless  destruction  of  the  pyramid  it>* 
self,  and  partly  to  collect  material  lor  bridges 
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and  alaices  li«tr  t&e  Fymnid,  as  well  m  for 
"vrorks  mx  Cwro.  It  is  Tery  certain  that  many 
if  not  moat  of  the  Aiah  Sooltana  of  Cairo 
t<x>k  materiala  from  the  pyramida,  hat  the 
opening  of  the  great  one  and  its  desecration 
seems  to  hare  been  done  A.  D.  842.  hy  £1 
Mamoon*  They  remored,  from  the  sanace 
of  the  ^eat  pyramid,  about  three  tiers  of 
atoQe»  and  the  casing,  thus  reducing  it  from 
480  feet  perpendicular,  to  its  present  height, 
which  is  4^9— that  is,  30  feet  lost  from  its 

Sristine  eleTation.  They  left  it  in  this  eon- 
itioo,  because,  after  employing  some  thou- 
sands of  workmen  for  two  years,  they  found 
that  the  little  they  had  taken  ofi  from  its  vast 
surface,  so  lumbered  up  the  base,  that  it  was 
Bseessary  to  carry  that  away  before  taking 
down  any  more,  and  in  consequence,  they 
abandoned  the  labor  as  hopeless. 

It  is  from  this  pyramid  that  a  gentleman  was 
anee  desperate  enough  to  throw  himself  off ! 
hk  1831  y  an  English  trsTeller,  named  James 
I  Maae»  threw  hmiself  from  the  Eastern  side 
'  of  this  structure.  His  companion  and  him- 
I  self  weie  standing  on  the  top,  and  whilst 
>  the  former's  hack  was  turned,  Maxe  must 
\  hare  fidlen,  for  on  turning  rouod  and  missing 
hisa  he  ran  to  the  edge,  and  there  saw  Maze 
If  iag  on  ihe  6th  step  from  the  top,  eridentlv 
in  eztfeme  acooy.  But  before  he  could  reacn 
him,  the  unfortunate  man  uttered  a  groan, 
aad  leiling  hearily  down  firom  step  to  step, 
the  body*  continued  to  descend  with  acceler- 
ated foree,  until  it  reached  the  bottom  a  mass 
of  bleeding  matter. 

This  is  the  onhr  instance  on  record  of 
death  from  a  hXl  rrom  the  pyramid,  and  as 
in  the  case  of  this  individual,  there  is  erery 
reason  to  believe  both  from  the  sayings  and 
arrangements  of  Maze  before  he  went  from 
Oairo,  that  the  set  was  premeditated,  it  may 
be  inferred  that  with  cmnmon  caution,  there 
IS  no  danger  in  ascent  or  descent,  if  the 
tmTslier  wUl  allow  his  Arab  attendants  to 
take  him  up  in  their  own  fashion. 

The  Beeond  Pyramid  is  difficult  and  dan* 
aerous  in  its  ascent*  Mr.  Qliddon  informs  us 
tkat  he  has  ^  never  been  tempted  to  make  iu 
He  knew,  however,  about  half  a  doien 
travelleis  who  had  dimed  it,  and  is  told  that 
sot  more  than  25  European  names  are 
carved  on  the  top. 

The  ffeneral  impression  current  in  Europe 
ariting  From  the  hasty  remarks  of  travellers. 
Is  that  not  more  than  three  pyramids  exist  in 
the  Necropolis  of  Memphis.    This  is  an  ab« 
sciuts  error,  and  it  will  be  new  to  most  iper* 
SODS  to  learn  that  in  Lower  Egypt,  beginning 
just  below  Memphis,  and  continuing  into 
Middle  Egypt,  there  are  the  remains  of  at 
least  39,  <»  which  as  many  as  25  are  in  com* 
psratively  good  preservation. — In  the  Thebaid, 
)  there  are  two  more;  and  on  the  plains  of 
\  Mcros,  in  Ethiopia,  twelve  hundred  miles 
abore  Memphis,  there  are  139.    Dr.  Lepsius 
has  discovered  the  sites  of  24  more  pyramids 
at  Memphis.    In  November  1843,  the  Prus- 
sian Scientific  Mission  in  Egypt  had  under 
\  the  far  famed  Lepsius,  begin  their  critical  ex- 


examination  the  Msmphne  pyramids,  and 
of  all  the  tombs  and  monuments  in  that  vast 
Necropolis.  Around  the  three  largest  pyr- 
amid alone,  their  labors  had  occupied  three 
months — a  fact  which  evinces  ihe  care  with 
which  they  pursued  their  researches,  and 
proves  also  the  copiousness  of  local  materials. 

THOMAS  PAINE. 

A  gantleman  in  New  York,  who  perso- 
nally Inew  Thomas  Paine,  and  was  repeat* 
edly  in  his  company  during  the  last  years  of 
his  life,  gave  the  following  account  of  a  con- 
versation with  him  respecting  the  Bible. 

'*  One  evening  I  found  Paine  haranguing  a 
companyof  his  disciples^  on  the  srreat  mischief 
done  to  mankind  hy  the  production  of  the 
Bible  and  Christianity.  When  he  paused  I 
said,  **Mr.  Paine,  you  have  been  in  Scot- 
land ;  yon  know  there  is  not  a  more  rigid  set 
of  people  in  the  world  than  they  are  in  their 
attachment  to  the  Bible,  is  it  not  their  schod 
book  ;  their  churches  are  full  of  Bibles. — 
When  a  young  man  leaves  his  father's  house, 
his  mother  always  in  packing  his  chest,  puts 
a  bible  on  the  top  of  his  clothes.'*  He  said 
it  was  true.  I  continued.  You  have  been 
in  Spain  and  Portugal,  where  they  have  no 
Bibles,  and  there  vou  can  hire  a  man  for  a 
dollar  to  murder  £is  neighbor,  who  never 

gave  him  anj  offence."  He  assented.  '*  You 
ave  seen  districts  in  Europe,  where  not  one 
man  in  fifty  can  read,  and  you  have  been  in 
Ireland,  where  the  majority  never  saw  a 
Bible.  Now  you  know  it  is  a  historical  hiet, 
that  in  one  cotmty  in  England  or  Ireland  there 
are  many  more  capital  convictions  in  6  months^ 
than  there  are  in  the  whole  population  cf 
Scotland  in  twelve.  Besides,  this  day,  th^re 
is  not  one  Scotchman  in  the  Aimhouse,  State 
Prison,  Bridewell,  nor  Penitentiary  of  New 
York.  Now  then,  if  the  Bible  was  so  bad  a 
book  as  you  represent  it  to  be,  those  who  use 
it  would  be  the  worst  members  of  society  ; 
but  the  contrary  is  the  faci^  for  our  prisons, 
almhouses,  and  penitentianes,  are  filled  with 
men  and  women,  whose  ignorance  or  unbelief 
prevents  them  from  reading  the  Bible.'  It 
was  now  near  ten  o'clock  at  night.  Paine  an- 
swered not  a  word,  but,  taking  a  candle  from 
the  table  walked,  up  stairs,  leaving  his  friends 
and  myself  staring  at  one  another. — Seitcied, 

Mtstbrxous  Vault  in  Barbadobs. — There 
is  a  vault  in  Barbadoes,  in  which  no  one  has 
courage  enough  to  deposit  the  dead.  In  1,607 
the  first  coffin  was  placed  in  it,  and  since  that 
period,  in  1808, 1812,  1816  and  1819,  several 
others  have  been  placed  there.  At  each  time, 
however,  notwithstanding  every  precaution  to 
prevent  its  occurrence,  the  coffins  have  been 
thrown  out  of  the  place  in  the  utmost  confu- 
sion. The  door  of^  the  vault  requires  the  eA 
fort  of  six  men  to  open  it,  and  yet  this  inva- 
riable result  has  been  witnessed.  There  is  no 
secret  passage  to  the  vault,  nor  is  there  any 
possible  wav  of  explaining  the  mystery. — 
SelecUd. 


4- 


.._  Dew  cleinent  wilti  all  ibe  confidMce,  ra-    P 
pidity  end  -uccesi,  ae  if  irmioed  by  long  cz-    i 


At  the  preaeot  Eeason  cnuliiLudeB  of  ini>ecta, 
of  different  genera  and  species,  are  cliaiiging 
their  foima  ;  and  Bltliongh  ihe  most  changes 
are  going  on  within  ibe  reach  of  our  obser- 
Talion,  and  often  fall  under  our  eyea,  ibe 
habil  of  inatienlion,  and  ihe  want  of  scieoce, . 
piereui  most  of  u>  from  being  aware  of 
thaib. 

In  this  print  are  exhibited  the  progressive 
■leps  by  which  the  Dragon  Fly  frees  itsplf 
from  the  covering  in  which  il  spends  that 
portion   of   its   Ijfe   in   which  it  e   ' 


'   last   T 


eerted  a  print  representing  its  two  forms  of 
nymph  and  fly.  When  Ihe  nymph  is  ready 
to  release  the  winged  insect  which  has  gradu- 
ally arrived  at  0  state  of  perfeciion  lor  ihc 
air,  there  is  a  bnchtetiing  of  the  eyes. 
Soon  after  the  skin  bnrsts  on  Ihe  back,  and 
crosswise,  near  the  head,  which  is  the  spot 
in  which  the  opening  is  made  in  most  oilier 
cases;  and  ihe  fiv  inahes  its  appearance,  as 
in  No.  I.  By  sirugglii^g  hard,  and  for  a 
length  of  time,  the  creniure,  gradunlly  ac- 
quiring more  strength,  gets  its  legs  loose  and 
■t  play,  while  ii=  winss,  siill  folded  clo^elv 
up,  and  soaked  with  ttie  Huids  in  which  it 
has  been   lying,  seem  unlikely  ever  to  afford 

a  little  while  with  its  heiid  down,  as  in  No. 
2,  but  is  Poon  found  again  renewing  its  exer- 
tions to  get  at  liberty,  and  making  violent 
contotiiuns,  as  in  No.  3.  At  lengih,  Irnviiig 
ila  shell,  now  a  mere   film,  destined  in  di^ap- 

Eear  in  the  first  shower,  or  perhaps  llic  first 
reeze,  the  emancipated  insect  rests  awhile 
to  gite  its  wings  time  to  dry  and  dcveTope( 
when  it  tries  its  first  flight,  and  moves  through 


The  Lloa  Worm,  or  Ijcptli.  ^ 

is  n  singulai    liiile    inaMt,    wtuclk  ( 

makes  a  luuuel-shaped  hole  in  a  saricly  spot,  S 

and  lies  in   wail  for  its   prey,  half  coreiiBg  ^ 

ilaelr,  and  remaining  luoiionleSSr  ualil  a<«]e  ^ 

hapless  bug  or  fiy,  caterpillar  or  worm,  slip*  ) 

or   rolls   down    within     its   reach.     It    thai  ) 

springs  upon  ii,  coils  lognd  it,  and  atKka  o«t  i 

the  blood  or  moisture  from   iii  body.     If  it  > 

escapes,  ihe  singular  little  savage  anaps  ■■  / 

grains  of  sand   into  tbe  air,   which   Ul  and  ' 

bring  back  bis  victim.     Our  print  show*  tha  > 

covering  in  which  it  remaina,  after  leanv  ' 

ibis  its   voracious   fonn,   and  the  Urge  anl  '> 

slender   fly  which   emerges  frtwi   it,   witk  a  , 

new  nature,  mild,  haimleaa,  and  not  at  aU  ( 

inclined  to  its  wiginal  Iswlesa.  life.     Thia  i»>  '. 

sect  is  not  to  be  confounded   wilb  the  Aat  / 

Lion,  atihougfa  it   closely    reaemhlea  it   ia  < 

several  particulars.  • 


caterpillar  Feeatafmi  I 

Many  and  various  are  the  species  of  cater- 
pillam  which  make  the  leaves  of  different 
plants  iheir  food  ;  and  few  are  the  trees  which 
are  secure  from  their  ravages.  The  fiiToriie 
Chinese  tree,  the  Alanibus,  however,  is  still 
uninjured  by  insects  of  any  kind,  and  long 
may  il  so  remain. 
[FW  a/urthir  driti iptivn  of  Ituttit,  tHfagtHtO.] 


CoHiiBBOB  or  la^  Chief  ST*na..i— We 
learn  from  ■  careful  table  pabliilied  in  the 
National  Intelligencer,  that  the  eaporis  and 
iraporta  for  the  Suites  named  during  the  fear 
ending  June  30,  1344,  were  as  lollowa : 


Exports, 

ImpoTiB.     ( 

MassachuEeit. 

89.098,986 

$30,296,007    5 

New  York 

33,W1,S40 

fl5,OT9,5l6    > 

Pennsylvania 

3.535,256 

7.al7,W7    i 

Maryland 

5,133,1W 

3,917,750    ;; 

South  Carolina 

7,433.283 

1,131,315    i 

Georiria 

4.383.805 

305,BS4    ■; 

Alabama 

9,9<>7,654 

442,818    > 

Louisiana 

30,495,307 

7,826,789    > 

•*•' 


THE  lAHEKlQAN  FBHSY  VftQ&ZlI][£. 


.-il*"^i^^i.--J.l 


OLD    TRINITY    CHURCH,   NEW    YORK. 


This  IS  a  pictare  of  the  building  which 

was  taken  down  in  1889,  to  make  room  for 

I  the  Inige  edifite  now  erectvd,  ftnd  OBarly 

I    oompleted,  on  the  same  sptSt. 

i        The  first  building  for  Christian  worship 

\  in  this  city,  was  the  chapel  in  Fort  ftmstcr- 

s   dam,  under  the  govenunent  of  Wont«r  Van 

<  Twtller,    the    second    governor  of    New 

f    Nelhcrli!-.(is,  and    stood    near  the  present 

r  Bowling  Green.     In  1654,  when  the  En- 

/   glisTigot  poBsewon  of  ihecity,  worship  was 

>  performed  in  the  same  place,  ailer  the  forms 

]  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  build- 

S  ing  ^vas  called  the  King's  Ghnpel. 

?       In   1690  the  first    English   church  was 

?  erected,  in  tlie  reign  of  William  and  Mary, 

5  under  Governor  Fletcher,     The  chapel  in 

/  the  fort  was  burnt  a  long  time  afior,  viz.,  at 

the  lime  of    the    Negro    Plot,  in     1741. 

''The  English  Church,"   as  the  building 

"as  calleil,  was  square ;  and,  says  Smith, 

;  ''pleasanlly  situated  on  the  baijk  of  Hud- 

?  son's  Rivrr."     Divine  service  was  first  per- 

fomicd  in  it  on  the  6th  of  Feb.   1693,  hy 

>  ihe  Rector,  Rev.  Wm.  Vasey,  afterwards 

4— — ---.'-' — 


for  many  years  commissary  of  the  Bishop  i 
of  London.  !t  was  enlarged  at  the  ( 
end  in  1735  and  1737,  Smith  says,  ' 
has  a  large  cemetery  on  two  sides,  in  front  i 
by  a  painted  paled  fence.  Before  it  a  long  s 
walk  is  railed  off  from  Broadway,  the  i 
pleasantest  street  in  the  whole  town." 

The  building  was  146  feet  long  and  12  i 

wide,  with  a  steeple  180  feet  bigh,  and  the  S 
only  one  in    the  city.     In     1762    it   was 
slightly  injured  by  lightning.     Smith  men- 
tions its  organ,  galleries  supported  by  pil- 
lars, with  gik  wings  at  their  cops,  ivm  glMB 

branches  banging  from  the  roof,  the  alleys  ) 

paved    with  fiat   stones,  and  Ihe  arras  of  ' 
benefactors  on  the  walls.     It  was  burnt  ii 

the  great  fire  of  Sept.  21st.,  1776,  vrtim  the  \ 
British   entered  the  city,  with   -492  othoi 

buildings.     It  was  kindle4  by  apaika  drivea  ! 

by  the   wind    upon    the  shinglee  on    ihe  \ 

southern  part  of  the  roof.      The  ruinous  j 

wslls  remairted  until  1788.     Throogh  the  ( 

war,  the  British  called  the  walk  in  front  of  i 

(he    place  "the  Mall,"  and  n»d»  it  A»  ) 

faehionnblo  place  of  resort,  a  band  of  iriustc  ) 


THB  AHSUCAN  PEMinr  HAeAZIHS. 


plrjing  erery  evening  m  the  burying- 
gKMmd.  The  comer  mods  of  "  Old  Trin- 
ky  Chuicb,"  the  saccessor  of  that  jort 
deaeribed,  waa  laid  m  the  2  In  of  AngtHI, 
1788,  by  Bishop  PiorooBt,  the  £ist  bishop 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  of  the 
dioccM  of  N.  York,  an  inscription  being 
eogrttTod  npon  the  first  stone,  beginning 
with  these  words ;  "  To  the  honor  of  Al- 
mighty Qod,  and  the  advancenient  of  the 
Christian  religion."  It  was  consecrated 
in  1791,  and  was  104  feet  in  length,  72 
wide,  and  was  built  of  grey  stone  in  a 
plain  Gothic  style,  with  galleries,  an  organ 
made  in  England,  of  large  size  but  a  poor 
tDoa,  two  small  galleries  abore  it  after- 
wards occupied  by  the  Sunday  School,  with 
three  large  chandeliers,  pews  painted  ma- 
hogany color,  and  alleys  pared  with 
diamoad-ahaped  grey  and  white  marble. 
The  steeple,  108  feet  hi^,  supported  a 
gilt  ball  and  Tane,  and  was  ot  wood,  resting 
on  a  stwie  tower,  in  which  wss  a  ring  of 
eight  bells,  which  were  regularly  chimed 
until  a  few  years  ago.  A  portico  in  front, 
with  Oothic  clustered  columns,  covered  the 
entrance ;  and  under  it  often  passed  Ooieral 
Washington,  and  many  other  distinguished 
men  during  the  time  while  this  city  was 
the  temporary  seat  of  govemment  The 
steeple  of  the  first  church  was  at  the  wee- 
tern  end ;  there  was  the  great  window  of 
the  second,  or  "Old  Trinity,  which  con- 
tained 1039  panes,  and  was  the  largest  in 
the  Unked  States. 

This  edifice  was  altered  in  1681,  to  ad- 
mit a  cenotaph  of  Bishop  Ht^wrt,  and  taken 
down  in  1889,  because  of  the  unsafe  con- 
dition o{  the  walla.  In  digging  for  the 
fonndation  of  the  large  new  church  now 
erected  in  its  place,  a  paTcment  was  fotmd, 
which  had  belonged  to  the  first,  with  several 
iMPokon  monuments ;  one  to  I^ul  Richard, 
1706 ;  another  to  Katherine,  Lady  Tis- 
Combury,  1678,  fcc 


.__.  GreitHatoof  frisH.— At  New 
Haven,  from  l,noO,OOOio  1,500,000  while  fith, 
as  nearly  as  could  be  estimated,  were  hauled 
"*"  Sf  Mr,  Davidson  Ic  BasseU'e  seine,  on 
ist  ade  <rf'  (he  harbor.    The  Bab  wdgh 


about  three  qaartaia  of  a  pomtd  mA,  mai   | 
are  used  Ibr  manure  by  the  fimnera  of  th«   , 
adjacent  towns,  who  pay  firom  SO  to  75  cents   i 
■  thousand.    The  haul  of  yestetdM  atoning    ' 
was  worth  from  9500  to  t79D. — lie  weight 
of  the  fish  was  from  375  to  500  tens :  siuB- 
eient  lo  frei^t  a  large  ship.    Of  conns  they 
conld   not  be  drawn  oat  of  the  water  «w 
titattt,  but  being  hanted  in  at  high  tide,  and 
the  net  made  fist  lo  a  vrindlass,  the  receding 
\ideleft  them  high  and  dry.    Seen  at  a  dto- 
tanee,  ihns  exposed,  on  the  shore,  they  look- 
ed like  a  snow  hank,  or  an  extcnaire  <^ 

of  salt.— JV.  Y.  Jonr.  Om. 


Cat  axd  Ban  Fiort.— A  fiisnd  in  the 
oomtry  noticed  a  rery  siugnlar  ccotest  a  f^w 
days  since.  A  good  sized  eat  had  canght  a 
little  chipping  bird,  and  was  nuhing  cffwitk 
her  prey,  when  a  kiag>bird,  attracted  by  tha 
cries  or  the  victim,  came  to  the  rescoe,  and 
gave  a  loud  alarm,  which  was  answered  by  a 
whole  swsnn  of  king-birds  and  svnJIowa, 
which  attacked  the  cat  with  such  ferodty 
thst  she  was  soon  compelled  to  drop  her  vio 
tim;  but  the  feathered  arengers  were  not 
content  with  this.  They  pursued  the  cat. 
caninnally  peekug  at  her,  until  she  found 
shelter  under  a  oara,  creeping  thraogh  a 
crerice,  where  her  tormeniondid  not  ren- 
nire  to  follow.— Pro  di^skc*  .  ~ 


D»ier^ie»  of  huttU. 

(oosTutuuh) 
The  following  igurea  show  the  1 
which  some  of  the  speeias  make  as 
their  ehrysalides. 


CbrynlMea  of  Inseel*.  I 

Those  of  the  ssme  varieties  are  commonly  > 

naiform  in  the  eoostrudioa  and.  peattioa  of  \ 

their  chrysalides.  ^ 


THB  AMBRICAN  FBMinr  M AOAZINE. 
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Hr  tteDtftf 


Suntfotdm 

III  tlds  6ity»  yoQ  know,  is  an  asflnm  for 
the  Iiiiwi«»  called  the  Retreat  I  Tisiied  it 
cm  day  last  week,  and  was  greatly  pleased 
with  what  I  saw.  It  was  the  hour  for  e^en- 
ing  def  ouons — there  is  as  yet  no  chapel — the 
inOMtes  were  ^thered  in  thf  lar^  hall  and 
the  rooms  adjoining,  and  the  service  was  con- 
d«cted  by  the  Rer.  Mr.  GaUaudet»  the  chap- 
lain to  the  institntion.  There  was  no  confa- 
sion  that  I  saw,  and  no  indications  of 
wandering  thoofhta,  except  once,  a  slight 
laugh  from  one  of  the  men ;  all  the  rest  were 
aa  quiet,  even  more  so,  than  a  congregation  of 
sane  people.  The  scene  Was  deeply  impres- 
ahre,  from  the  thoughts  it  suggested  or  the 
power  of  Christianity  over  the  mind  of  man, 
ereo  in  a  state  of  deraaffement  Here  the 
demons  are  cast  out  by  the  power  of  benevo- 
lence, and  the  sacred  influences  of  religion 
check  the  ragings  of  those  who  have  lost  the 
control  of  reaiton.  What  a  change  in  the 
'treatment  and  the  conduct  of  the  insane  is 
here  !  and  the  Oospel  has  done  it  alL  The 
whipa  and  the  chams  have  been  laid  aside, 
and  at  the  voice  of  kindness  the  insane  have 
become  as  tractable  as  little  children* 

On  Tuesday  last,  I  visited  the  Asylum  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  in  company  with  Rot. 
Mr*  Gallaudet,  the  first  instructor  m  the  in* 
Btitntion.  It  is  worth  a  ride  to  Hartford  to 
witness  what  majr  be  seen  here.  The  cheer- 
fulness of  the  pupils,  the  facility  with  which 
they  oonTerse,  the  perfection  to  which  the 
lan|[nage  has  baen  brought*  and  the  ease  and 
fanuliarity  of  the  instructors  with  their  pu- 
pils, are  all  gratifying  spectacles.  I  attended 
the  morning  devotions  here,  which  are  truly 
the  moat  impressive  that  I  ever  witnessed,  for 
I  went  to  see,  rather  than  take  a  part  in  the 
exercise.  The  prayer  is  offered  by  the  Prin- 
cipal in  the  language  of  signs,  to  which  the 
pupils  seem  very  attentive.  But  what  an  iU 
Mstration  is  it  of  the  omniscience  of  €k)d  ! — 
We,  who  can  talk,  and  always  talk,  seem  to 
feel  that  the  audible  voice  is  necessary  to 
make  our  wants  known;  we  forget  that  **  the 
eyes  of  the  Lord  are  in  every  place,**  and  that 
he  can  see  our  thoughts  as  well  as  hear  our 
words.  There  was  perfect  stillness  during 
the  prayer,  not  a  word  was  uttered,  not  a 
breath  was  heard,  but  I  felt  that  the  Divine 

rresence  was  near,  as  I  never  felt  before. — 
felt  that  the  prayers  of  these  poor  mutes 
were  answered,  ana  I  felt,  too,  how  great  is 
the  power  of  Christianity.  Never  could  such 
a  sight  as  this  be  witnessed,  except  where  the 
doctrine  of  a  spiritual  God  prevails.  But  do 
we,  who  call  ourselves  Christians,  realixe  the 
the  truth  of  his  spirituality,  as  the  deaf  and 
dumb  persons  do  i  We  have  our  Qerizim 
and  Jerusalem,  as  though  theToice  of  prayer 
could  only  be  heard  in  such  places,  not  seem- 
ing to  think  that  the  language  of  the  heart  ie 


Toeal  in  all  pUcea  to  the  ear  of  Divine  love, 
that  the  temple  of  the  Lord  ia  wherever  a 
man  is  to  oe  found,  his  altar  the  human 
heart,  and  the  sacrifice  the  pure  and  holy 
thought  "  uttered  or  unexpressed."  I  learnt 
a  lesson  here,  which,  I  trust,  will  never  be 
forgotten  ;  I  learned  the  value  of  our  fiiith,  to 
see  it  in  a  new  light,  and  my  gratitude  could 
not  but  be  aroused,  that  my  lot  has  been  cast 
in  a  Christian  land. 

L  A.  B. 


♦• 


The  Father  ef  Agriculture  in  Franee* 

Olivier  de  Serres,  Seigneur  of  PradeF, 
was  born  in  1739;  and  ia  said  to  have 
devoted  himself  to  an  agricultural  life, 
purely  from  the  principle  of  an  enlightened 
obristian  patriot,  when  opportunities  were 
offered  for  public  distinction.  He  was 
brother  of  Jean  de  Serres,  one  of  the  four 
Protestant  ministen,  whom  Henry  4th  oon- 
sulted  when  he  embraced  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic religion,  and  doubtless  had  the  power 
of  advancing  his  friends  to  influence  and 
office.  Olivier  took  up  hia  abode  in  the 
country,  that  he  might  lead  the  oultivatora 
of  the  soil  in  the  way  of  improvement. 
Forty  yean  afterwards,  he  published  hia 
mat  work,  under  the  title  of  <'  Theatre  d' 
Agriculture,  et  meauage  dea  champe,"  of 
which  five  editions  were  sold  in  ten  years, 
and  this  number  was  afterwards  increased 
to  nineteen,  fbut  of  which  were  published 
at  Geneva.  But  from  IM2  until  180S, 
this  remarkable  work  was  ibj^oCten,  and 
had  become  extremely  rare,  when  it  was 
decreed  that  it  should  be  reprinted  in  the 
old  style,  with  notes,  under  the  ministry  of 
Neuchateau.  It  is  evident  from  the  work, 
that  the  the  author  was  a  man  of  leamtn|r 
and  researoh,  aa  well  aa  of  skill  and  pa- 
triotism, as  he  quotes  Cato,  Cdumefla, 
Varro,  Virgil  and  Pliny,  and  reoomroende 
certain  practices  in  agriculture,  which  had 
Allien  mto  disuse  ainoe  their  time.  The 
<\Theatre"  ia  divided  into  five 
points,  with  subdiviaions. 

Firat,  he  directa  to  the  different  kinda  of 
soil  and  the  means  of  distinguishing  theroi 
by  observing  the  plants  which  they  sponta- 
neously  proouce  and  otherwise,  so  that  the 
chaptera  under  that  head  are  described  aa 
forming  a  little  treatise  on  cheiniatry,  mine- 
ralogy  and  botany,  as  they  were  viewed  at 
the  time.  Next,  he  teaches  how  to  keep 
up  landa,  and  to  manage  them  according 
to  their  propertiea  and  climatee  ;  givea 
good  inatnictiona  on  rural  arobileetiiie^ 
and  paiticularly  the  meana  of  preoerving 
the  health  of  farmera  and  their  iamiliea,  an 
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object  said  to  be  mnoh  neglected  in  France 
at  the  present  day.  The  sixth  chapter  re- 
lates  to  the  proper  treatment  of  servants  and 
neighbors,  and  proves  that  good  masters 
make  good  servants.  These  and  other 
bnudcbes  coostitute  the  volume* 


LiITlNG  SKETCHES  OF  ITAtiY— No.  2. 

The  Imprisonment  and  probable  fate  of  Bi- 
shop Reze,  Romish  Bishop  of  Detroit. 

[For  the  Am,  Punny  Magazine. '\ 
■The   following  account  we  have  received 
from  a  source  in  which  we  place  full   reli- 
ance : 

While  I  was  in  Rome,  in  1840,  I  met  with 
an  American  gentleman,  with  whom  I  had 
previously  had  some  acquaintance  in  Paris. — 
He  informed  me  that  he  had  arrived  in  com- 
pany wiih  Bishop  Reze,  Roman  Catholic  Bi- 
shop of  Detroit,  and  invited  me  to  make  him 
a  visit.  I  consented ;  and  he  took  me  to  the 
Convent  of  San  Lorenzo  in  Locina,  where 
he  innrodoced  me  to  him.  I  found  the  Bishop 
inhabiting  a  small  and  inconvenient  room  in 
the  second  story,  plainly  or  rather  very  mean- 
ly furnished,  with  every  appearance  of  po- 
verty around  him.  Here  were  three  or  four 
old  chairs,  and  a  cross  bedstead  of  the  plain- 
est kind  ;  and  I  found  him  in  rather  depres- 
sed apiritBt  although  without  any  expressions 
of  complaint. 

I  soon  began  to  feel  a  peculiar  interest  in 
him,  which  encreased  with  my  acquaintance. 
I  learned  that  he  had  come  from  America,  to 
justify  himself  against  some  false  charges, 
made  by  persons  who  were  in  heart  opposed 
to  him  oa  aecouat  of  his  independent  character 
and  upright  conduct,  in  certain  cases,  and 
whose  intrigues  had  now  rendered  him  in 
fact  a  prisoner.  In  Detroit  he  had  suspended 
several  priests  and  nuns,  for  miscouduec ;  and 
two  of  them,  (one  priest  and  a  nun),  natives 
of  Belgium,  had  gone  to  Rome  to  protest,  and 
contrived  to  enlist  in  their  interest  Father  de 
la  Marche,  Procurator-General  pf  the  Domini- 
can Order,  who  is  also  a  Belgian  by  birth. — 
The  Bishop's  eaemies,  however,  were  unable 
to  prove  anything  againt  him,  and  even  failed 
in  their  last  attempt,  which  was  to  make  it 
appear  that  he  had  purloined  money  entrust- 
ed to  his  hands.  Exertions  were  then  made 
to  induae  him  to  resign  his  Bishoprick :  for, 
according  to  the  roles  of  Rom«,  there  were 
but  two  ways  to  vacate  such  an  office,  vis : 


<; 


convietton  of  a  high  oinMr  aai  fdaiHaiy 
nunciation.  The  latter  he  declined,  because 
it  would  appear  like  a  virtual  confession  o€ 
guilt.  Though  no  late  news  has  been  recei- 
ved, it  is  to  be  presumed*  that  he  is  stilt 
alive,  and  also  that  he  adheres  to  hierefuaaU 
because  the  Romish  Calendar  still  retains 
his  name  as  Bishop  of  Detroit,  and  gives  that 
of  the  Jesuit,  the  Right  Rev.  Lefevre,  as  hia 
coadjutor. 

After  his  refusal  to  resign  bis  Bishoprick, 
his  enemies  had  one  hope  left — ^viz  :  to  obtain 
from  him,  by  intrigue  or  ill-treatment,  aone 
fact  or  confession  oa  which  they  could  fotmd 
a  new  accusation.  He  therefore  was  sent  to 
the  Convent,  where  I  saw  him,  placed  in  a 
humiliating  and  uncomfortable  situation,  kept 
under  strict  watch,  and  never  allowed  to  leave 
his  miserable  habitation,  except  for  a  short 
walk  in  the  city.  When  I  first  formed  his 
acquaintance,  he  had  a  companion,  who  visit- 
ed him  of\en,  and  attended  him  wherever  he 
Went.  It  was  a  young  man  named  Cabanes, 
a  French  priest,  from  Bordeaux.  He  was  full 
of  professions  of  respect  and  attachment  to 
the  persecuted  old  man,  and  showed  great  of- 
ficiousness  on  every  occasion,  which  soon  dia* 
gusted  me,  and  raised  many  suspiciona  in  my 
mind  of  hib  sincerity.  Indeed,  I  soon  plainly 
warned  the  Bishop  to  be  on  his  guard,  saying, 
I  had  no  doubt  that  Ca banes  was  a  spy,  set 
by  the  Propaganda  to  watch  and  betray  him. 
But  such  yras  his  unsuspicious  character,  that 
I  found  I  could  not  make  any  impression  upon 
him. 

Not  long  afterwards,  Cabanes  left  the  city 
of  Rome,  and  circumstances  occurred,  which 
fully  justified  my  suspicions,  and  overcame 
even  the  natural  ereduhty  of  Bishop  Bez^  A 
letter  was  brought,  signed  with  Cabanes'  own 
hand,  which  proved  that  he  Avas  supported 
during  his  residence  in  that  city,  by  the  friends 
of  the  Vicariate,  as  a  spy  on  the  French  priests,  \ 
and  particularly  on  himself.  That  letter  is  $ 
now  in  the  possession  of  the  French  ambassa- 
dor in  Rome. 

I  had  frequent  and  familiar  interviews  with 
Bishop  R6z^  after  the  departure  of  Cabanes, 
and  had  full  opportunity  to  observe  the  strait- 
ened circumstances  under  which  he  was  kept. 
The  Propaganda  allowed  him  but$iOamonth 
for  his  board,  and  nothing  for  his  other  wants, 
so  that  he  was  unable  to  dress  decently,  and 
much  mors  so  to  appear  iu  a  manner  expect- 
ed  of  priests.     His  scarlet  or  violet  colored 
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stockings  being  worn  out,  (which  are  consi- 
dered indispensable  to  a  bishop,)  I  saw  him 
darning  them  with  his  own  hands ;  and  he  was 
at  length  obliged  to  wear  boots  to  conceal  the 
the  want  oi  them.  He  was  required  to  at- 
tend at  the  basilisk  of  St.  Peter  wiienever  the 
Pope  was  present  at  the  Papal  chapels,  and  I* 
had  several  times  an  opportunity  to|  observe 
how  he  got  there  and  returned,  and  the  treat- 
ment he  received  from  those  he  met.  Coach- 
es are  always  provided  on  such  occasions  for 
bishops ;  but  none  was  ever  furnished  for  him ; 
and  to  prevent  him  from  goiog  on  foot,  a 
friend  hired  a  carriage  to  take  him.  While 
he  was  in  theoharch,  and  amidst  bishops,  car- 
dinals, and  others;  who  recognized  each  other 
by  nods,  kc„  he  never  was  noticed  by  any 
one*  except  with  looks  of  aversion  or  con- 
tempt :  for  every  one  feared  that  a  sign  of  re- 
spect or  even  of  common  politeness,  might  ex- 
pose himself  to  some  injury  and  perhaps  to 
excommunication.  After  the  close  of  the  cer- 
emonies, the  bishop  was  avoided,  and  left  to 
find  his  way  out  alone,  while  the  rest  of  the 
company  proceeded  to  the  door.  Not  one  of 
all  present  on  such  occasions,  except  his  cere- 
moniaire  or  attendant,  was  ever  seen  to  hold 
any  intercourse  with  him.  From  the  rest : 
cardinals,  bishops,  priests,  monks,  kc.,  he  r^ 
eeived  nothing  but  the  most  repulsive  and  nn- 
firiendlv  looks. 

His  appearance  and  manners  usually  ex- 
pressed a  melancholy  state  of  mind ;  but  he 
never  spoke  with  severity  of  any  one,  partly 
I  presume  from  his  kind  dfisposition,  and  partly 
from  his  knowledge  of  the  watchfulness  of 
those  around  him.  I  never  saw  a  man  appa- 
rentlv  more  meek  and  uniformly  self-possess- 
ed— ^but  he  sometimes  spoke  with  great  feel- 
ing,  in  general  terms,  ot  the  had  vassions  of 
some  men.  When  I  took  leave  of  nim,  on  the 
eve  of  my  departure  from  Rome,  in  1841,  he 
expressed  himself  with  much  affection,  said 
we  never  should  meet  again,  and  promised  to 
write  to  me.  I  ur^ed  him  to  go  with  me, 
but  he  said  it  was  impossible.  I  addressed 
him  several  letters  from  different  places,  and 
was  surprised  that  I  received  no  answer.  At 
length,  after  my  arrival  in  Paris,  a  French 
lady  put  a  letter  into  my  hands,  which,  she 
told  me  she  had  received  from  Bishop  R6ze 
hiiBself  in  Rome.  In  it  he  inforibed  that  he 
had  written  me  several  previous  letters,  which 
he  had  entrusted  to  a  young  priest  of  the 
Propaganda,  whom  he  had  despatched  to  his 
diocese  in  America — but  of  them,  I  have  never 
yet  received  any  further  information. 

While  in  Pans,  I  went  one  day  to  the  office 
of  the  Cardinal  Vicar,  who  is  in  Aiet,  the  chief 
of  what  may  be  eaUad  the  spiritual  police, 
and  truly  the  only    real  Bishop  of  France. 


The  Pope  has  nothing  more  to  do  with  that 
kingdom  than  he  has  with  America :  all  the 
business  of  it  being  in  the  hands  of  the  Car- 
dinal Vicar,  as  much  as  the  affairs  of  the  U. 
States  are  in  those  of  a  certain  ecclesiastic  in 
Rome.  While  standing  in  the  office,  I  disco- 
vered Cabanes,  conversmg  at  one  of  the  desks. 
He  also  recognized  me,  as  1  perceived  by  his 
actions — for  he  immediately  skulked  away 
with  a  rapid  and  stealthy  gait,  pulling  his 
cloak  as  high  up  to  his  face  as  he  could,  and 
quickly  passed  behind  me  and  disappeared.  A 
short  time  after,  being  again  in  the  same 
place,  that  treacherous  priest  perceived  me, 
and  stole  off  again  like  a  cat,  with  the  strong- 
est appearance  of  guilt. 

The  last  information  I  ever  received  about 
Bishop  Rez^,  was  in  the  year  1841,  from  some 
of  my  friends  in  Bordeaux.  They  told  me 
that  he  never  would  pass  the  frontiers  of  IttAy 
again,  and  that  he  was  to  be  sent  to  the  Con- 
vent of  Monte  Casino,  near  Capoa,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples. 

It  has  been  said  that  he  is  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States. 


MI8CEL1ANE0US. 


Silk  Plant. — The  following  letter  from 
D.  Smith  McCauley,'  Esq.,  our  Consul  at 
Tripoli,  to  Francis  Markoe,  Jr.,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  National  Institute,  will  be  read 
with  much  interest.  He  transmits  with  it 
some  seed  of  the  vegetable  nlky  whichi  in 
all  probability,  in  our  varied  and  wonder- 
ful  soil  and  climate,  will  become  a  new  ar- 
ticle of  commerce,  and,  like  our  cotton,  a 
new  and  important  source  of  wealths- 
Should  it  succeed,  and  become  a  great  sta- 
ple article  like  our  cotton,  what  important 
consequences  may  we  not  expect  to  follow 
from  its  introduction  ? — Selected. 

U.    S.    CoKSULATB,        } 

Tripoli,  2Slh  Dec.  1844.  ] 

Sir : — I  herewith  transmit  to  the  Institute 
a  small  specimen  of  *  vegetable  silk,'  raised 
from  a  few  seed  that  I  received  from  Luc- 
ca, Italy,  which  originally  came  from 
Syria, 

Without  any  instruction  or  knowledge  of 
this  plant,  I  sowed  the  seed  in  pots  in  the 
month  of  March  last.  In  May  and  June, 
they  obtained  the  height  of  six  to  eight 
inches,  when  I  transplanted  them  into  my 
garden,  about  eight  inches  apart,  much  too 
near  as  my  experience  proves.  In  the 
months  of  August  and  September  they  were 
in  flower,  and  the  pods  commenced  opening 
in  October,    the  plants  being  from  six  to 
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eight  feet  high,  and  though  we  have  had  the 
thermometer  frequently  as  low  as  42  de- 
greea  Fahrenheit,  and  the  apricot  and  pro- 
megranate  trees,  with  the  vine,  have  all 
shed  their  leaves,  yet  there  remain  several 
pods  on  the  'silk  plant'  which  are  still  per- 
fectly green,  and  show  no  signs  of  suffering 
or  cold.     This,  with  some  other  proofs  of 
the  plant  being  hardy,  induces  me  to  be- 
lieve and  hope  that  it  might  be  success- 
fully cultivated  in  all  our  cotton  growing 
States,  and  should  it  become  a  staple  com- 
modity,  no  doubt  the  inventive  genius  of  our 
countrymen  would  soon  discover  the  means 
of  spinning  it  without  the  aid  of  the  cotton 
fibre,  which  I  am  told  they  use  in  Syria  to 
assist  in  spinning-^heir  knowledge  of  the 
art  not  extending  beyond  the  primitive  dis- 
taff.     The  only  information  that  I  have  ao- 
quired  of  this  plant,  further  than  recounted 
above,  is  from  the  mouth  of  one  of  the 
\  propaganda'  established  here,  who  has  seen 
it  growmg  in  Syria,  where  he  tells  me  it 
flourishes,  and  that   *the  cultivation  of  a 
small  field  gives  a  support  to  a  family ;' 
that  in  the  second  and  third  years  it  is  ex- 
tromely  productive.    The  plants  grow  to 
the  height  of  ten  to  fifteen  feet»  and  aro 
generally  separated  from  eight  to  ten  feet 
from  each  other. 

I  also  forward  you  by  this  occasion  the 
small  quantity  of  seed  of  the  plant  which 
the  limited  number  I  have  raised  enables 
me  to  spare,  with  the  hope  of  sending  a 
greater  quantity  next  year,  should  the  cli- 
mate  of  our  Southern  States  prove  fitvora- 
ble  to  Its  culture,  or  should  it  be  even  other, 
wise  mterMing. 

I  beg  you  will  distribute  these  seeds 
amongst  those  gentlemen  of  our  « cotton 
growing  States,'  who  will  take  an  interest 
m  makmg  an  experiment  of  the  cultivation. 

Very  respectfully,  sir,  your  most  obedi- 
ent servant, 

rr   I,  .,  ^-  ®^^™  M'CAULY. 

To  Phascis  Mamob,  Jr.,  Esq.,  Cor.  Sec. 
of  the  National  Institute,  Washington. 

Fitr  the  Amsr,  Penny  Magazine, 
HATURAI.  HISTORY. 

The  London  Annals  of  Natural  History 
No  102,  for  July,  1845,  contains  arUcles  on 
tne  followmg  subjects : 

^  1.  Some  species  of  Cuscuta,  C.  C.  Bab- 
^g^\  2.  British  Aunelides ;  Dr.  John- 
son. 3.  British  DesmidicB ;  J.  Ralft.  4 
Colors  of  Leaves  and  Petals;  E.  C 
Nowse.  5.  Coleopterous  Insects  collected 
m  the  Gallinagos  Islands ;  G.  R.  Water- 
House.     6.  Organization  of  Lucance  and 


Oorbis:  M.  A.  Valenciennes.    Proceedings 
of  other  Learned  Societies. 

'^e  colors  of  leaves  and  peiaU,  says 
W.  W.  Nourse,  are  caused  by  fluids  m  a  Oim 
layer  of  vessels  under  the  cuticle.    Thia 
may  be  easily  torn  off  with  the  cuticle,  and 
then  the  body  of  the  leaf  or  petal  is  a 
I     coloriess  mass  of  cellular   tissue.     Wkh 
few  exceptions,  that  tissue  is  never  cobred. 
"  The  mechanical  or  accidental  circum- 
stances which  influence  the  colors,  are  the 
situadon  of  the  cells,  their  size,  form,  and 
number,  their  mixture   with  each    other 
and   their  visibaity.     Tints   may  be  pro^ 
duced  by  mixing  different  colors  in  difer- 
ent  cells,  6lc, 

In  the  article  the  chemical  caosee  of 
color  are  not  considered.  • 

Birds.— It  was  nearly  20  years  since  a 
complete  ckssification  of  the  species  of 
birds  had  been  attempted,  when  G.  R.  Grav 
performed  the  task,  with  the  advantag^ 
afforded  by  his  position  in  the  BriSh 
Museum.  His  system  is  « for  the  mm 
part  consistent  with  natural  alBnities." 

m.tn?a*"^^""  T*'^^— There  is  an  ba^  cf 
magnificent  dimensi.ns  standing  in  Sherwood 
forest,  between  Nottingham  ISd  MaifiSkL 
England,  whose  history  is  as  followVT^ 
rhe  estate  18  that  now  unirersally  known 
M    Newstead.    Lord  Byron  »s    grandfitther 
being  much  embanaesei,  oiderld  all    dS 
trees  that  were  saleable  on  his  domain  to  be 
cut  down.    A  certain  Mr.  Dodsworth,  a  weal- 
thjr  attorney  had  often  passed  and  observed 
this  tree,  and,  on  hearing  of  his  Lordship'.    ^ 
intention,  went  himseJf  to  Newstead  and  &    ) 
fered  Lord  Byron  £60  ($244)  for  the  tree;  .     ' 
n^  »»^««««»t  was  speedily  made,  by  which 
nei^er  the  nresent  nor  any  ftiture  piiprietor 
of  NewsteaJ,  should  have  any  right  to  cut 

th^l^VT'-  When  it  died.^he  WoveN 
shadowed  by  it  was  to  revert  to  the  New- 

fi^H  ^'T*  ^^"^  T^'ement  is  regulariy  en. 
tered  in  the  esuite  deeds.  It  is  probably  the 
only  tree  on  earth,  that  nobody  has  a  right  to 
cut  down.  The  tree  is  now  preserved  with 
great  <»re.    Its  branches  measure  200  feet  m 

ground,  thirteen  feel. 

CmciNNATi.— The  second  child  bom  in 
Cincinnati  sUll  lives,  and  has  not  seen  the 

middle  age  of  life,  while  Cincinnay  can.  k 

tarns  80,(ft0  inhabitanu.     The  old  pioneer  l 

who  first   settled  where  CineinnaU  now  ( 

stands,  when  Ohio  was  a  wilderness,  walks  ' 

•?^°«  H!,  .^^^'^y  *nd  strong,  amid  a  throng 
oftwo  millions  of  souls  I  And  the  first  child 
bom  of  American  parents  west  of  the  Alle- 
gbwiy  mountains,  who  knew  Washinffioo  as 
a  Surveyor  on  the  banks  of  the  Kanawha, 
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-when  the  whole  north-west,  with  immaterial 
ezoeptione,  was  in  poaaeasion  of  the  savage, 
is  yet  alive,  and  aoaioe  numbers  her  four* 
soore  years  and  ten,  yet  in  her  day  sh  j  has 
witnened  the  growth  of  an  Empire — ^the 
peopling  of  the  miffhty  valley  between  the 
iMtae  of  the  Blue  Ridge  and  Rocky  Moun- 
tains ! 

Prodigious !  indeed  1  Far  more  like  en- 
chantment than  reality ;  a  picture  which  has 
no  reeemblance  in  the  annals  of  the  world! 
What  will  another  60  years  accomplish  if 
the  American  people  remain  united,  tree  and 
prosperous?  We  have  heard  many  regret 
that  they  had  not  lived  a  little  earlier,  in  the 
French  Revolution,  when  its  prodigious 
events  kept  the  world  suspended  m  excited 
sdoiiratioii  and  astonishment,  and  we  have 
shared  the  feeling.  But  more  rational  were 
the  wish  to  have  lived  a  half  century  later, 
to  hehold  the  wonders  which  progressive 
Civilisation  will  then  exhibit,  and  to  ascer- 
tain the  destiny  of  tlus  great  Republic. — Se- 
lected. 


Alt     AnVBITTUSBR     IN     CALIFORNIA.-— 

Cdptain '  WOkes,  in  hu  narrative  of  the 
\  Oregon  Expedition,  describes  a  visit  made 
;>  by  a  party^  up  oneof  the  arms  of  the  Sacnu 
c  mento  River  to  the  residence  of  Captain 
Buter.  He  is  represented  as  a  Swiss  by 
birth,  and  as  having  been  a  Lieutenant  in 
the  Swiss  Quards,  during  the  time  of  Charles 
X.  Soon  after  the  Revoiutioi^  of  July,  he 
came  to  the  United  States,  and  resided  in 
Missouri.  He  then  removed  to  California, 
and  obtained  from  the  Grovemment  a  condi- 
tional grant  of  thirty  leagues  square,  bound- 
ed by  me  Sacramento  river  on  the  West 
He  erected  his  dwelling  and  fortifioation  on 
a  place  which  he  calls  New  Helvetia,  50 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Sacramento, 
and  the  head  of  the  navigation,  during  the 
dry  season.  A  young  gentleman  from 
Newport  named  Giger,  was  connected  with 
his  estabushment 

When  Capt  S.  first  settled  at  this  place  in 
1839.  he  was  surrounded  by  hostile  tribes 
of  Incuans.  But  by  his  enerffy  and  manage- 
ment, and  the  aid  o£  a  small  party  of  trap- 
pers, he  contrived  UAsontrol  them,  and  even 
to  win  many  to  his  aid.  He  held  the  ap- 
pointmeDt  of  Adnunistrator,  and  exerciwi 
supreme  power  in  his  own  district  His 
buildings  eonnsled  of  extensiire  corrals  and 
dwelling  houses.  He  paid  for  labor  in 
goods,  Sod  his  stock  at  the  time,  amounted 
to  1000  horses,  3500  cattle,  and  1000  sheep. 
He  has  40  Indians  at  work  for  him,  and  had 
commenced  extrasive  operations  in  &rming. 


He  was  frank,  mtelligent,  conversed  in  sev- 
eral knguages,  and  hui  a  wife  and  daugh- 
ter, whom  he  expected  to  join  him.  There 
were  nine  different  tribes  of  Indians  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  within  a  short  distance  of 
New  Helvetia.  In  the  evening,  the  party 
was  fovored  with  a  dance  by  Indian  boys. 
Capt  S.  may  well  be  called  a  pioneer.  It 
is  by  such  men  and  with  such  energies,  that 
a  new  empire  will  be  built  up  on  the  shores 
of  the  Picifia 


Me.  Waldo's  Bbquksts. — ^Probate  was 
granted  on  the  will  of  the  late  Daniel  Wal- 
do,  of  Worcester,  on  Monday.  The  Wor- 
oester  Spy  gives  the  following  aoourate  list 
of  the  public  d<»)ations  bequeathed  by  the 
will: 

To  the  Calvinifl^  Society  in  Wor- 
cester,  dwelling-house  and  ves-  ' 
try,  valued  at        .        .        .    $7,000 
To  the    Massachusetts  General 

Hospital,     ....        40,000 
To  the  Massachusetts  Medical  So- 
ciety, in  Worcester  county,  for 
the  purpose  of  erecting  a  Hoa* 
pital   in   Worcester,  6,000 

To  the  American  Board  of  For- 
eign Missions,      .  40,000 
To  the  American  Board  of  Do. 

mestic  Missions,  .     10,000 

To  American  Tract  Society,     .  6,000 

To  American  Bible  Society,  .  10,000 
To  American  Education  Society,  6,000 
To  American   Colonization  So- 

^  cjety, 10,000 

To  Leicester  Academy,  .      6,000 

To  Worcester  County  Hortiool- 

tural  Society,      .  8,000 

To  Prison  Discipline  Society,  6,000 

i  (  Seamen's  Friend  Society,  in 

New  York,         ,  6,000 

To  the  same,  in  Boston,  .      6,000 

To  Massachusetts  Eye  and  Ear 

Infirmary,    ....  6,000 

To  Bangor  Theological  Semina- 

ry,  Maine,      ....      6,000 
To  Windsor  Theological  Semina- 
ry, Connecticut,  .        .        .  6,000 


•180,000 


In  addition  to  the  above,  he  gave  during 
his  lifetime  to  the  Calvinist  Society,  a 
meeting.house  and  the  lot  on  which  it  stood, 
valued  at  about  914,000,  and  sundry  laige 
donatioas  to  various  nublio  literary  and 
charitable  institutions. 


N^N/^    *V^>.^, 
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THE  VIliL.AGE  CHURCH. 

Sweet  home  of  peace  !  the  lingering  day 

Still  plays  upon  thy  turrets  grey ; 
But  silent  now  the  voice  of  prayer, 

Which  once  uprose  so  sweetly  the^e : 
The  cricket's  ftt'ful  cry  alone 

Is  mingled  with  the  low  wind's  moan, 
Sadly  they  seem  to  wail  the  fate, 

That  left  thy  altars  desolate. 

Sweet  home  of  peace !  how  oft  I've  stood 

Amid  thy  little  solitude  ; 
A  truant  boy,  stolen  forth  to  get 

The  crane's  bill  and  the  violet,— 
And  listened  to  the  village  hum 

Which  on  the  quiet  air  would  come, 
With  the  long  echoing  laugh  and  shooti 

Sent  shrilly  from  the  urchin  rout. 

And  oft  at  Autumn's  balmy  eve. 

When  bright  flowers  begin  to  leave 
The  faded  grass,  and  gloriously 

The  harvest  moon  went  up  the  sky ; 
From  the  far  distant  greenwood  tree, 

The  kits  right  notes  of  melody 
Stole  upwards  to  the  holy  ground. 

As  joyously  the  dance  went  round. 

Here,  when  the  Sabbath  day  was  done, 

And  Tuddily  the  Summer  sun 
Shone  over  the  little  vale  below. 

Uprose  the  hymn,  so  sWeet,  so  slow. 
The  traveller  in  the  distant  glen 

Paused  on  his  way  to  catch  again 
The  lingering  notes,  till  parting  day 

Threw  its  cold  shadows  o*er  his  way. 

Those  days  have  passed  ;  and  mournfully 
The  chilling  wind  goes  rustling  by, 

But  finds  not  there  those  beauteous  tiowek'Sy 
It  sported  with  in  happier  hoars  ; 

And  gentle  forms  who  lored  to  gaze 
Upon  their  bloom  in  youthful  days. 

Like  them  have  passed  awav  and  died, 

And  humble  here  sleep  side  by  side. 

[Selected. 

Starch  Factories  in  Maine. — The  Nor- 
ri'jgewock:  Press  states  that  there  are  three 
starch  factories  in  process  of  erection  in 
the  small  town  of  Starks,  and  the  amount 
of  capital  invested  in  them  is  from  15  to 
820,000.  These  factories  will  be  com- 
pleted and  go  into  operation  the  ensuing 
faP.  Ti  U  estimated  that  00,000  bushels  of 
potatoes  will  be  consumed  by  these  mills 
alone,  which  must  be  supplied  by  the 
farmers  in-  the  immediate  vicinity  of  their 
locations,  and  that  the  needed  bushels 
have  been  ooDtracted  for  at  1%  1-2  cents 
per  buahel.  Tiiere  are  now  ten  starch 
factories  under  way  in  Somerset  countj- 


PllJBTTY   NaSIES    among   THE  INDIANS.— r 

The  names  which  tbe  Seneca  Indians  give 
their  women  sound  pleasantly  enough  on 
the  ear.  To  prove  thi?,  we  have  to  say 
that  among  the  most  common  cognomens 
are  such  as  Rose>on-the-Bush,  the  Soft-Ain 
Welcome  Home,  Summer-Bud,  Bird- 
at-Night,  Sweet-Valley-Bush,  WindoQ- 
Wings,  Shining-Star,  Young  Fawn,  Laork* 
in-the  Morning,  Maple-Bud,  and  others  of 
equally  sof\  and  gentle  import.  There  is 
some  poetry  about  the  names  at  least  of 
these  children  of  the  forest. 


i 


Ocean  SrsAMEits. — The  Liv«rpaol  Mer- 
cury says  that  a  respectable  firm  in  that 
town  is  now  engaged  in  conatruotxng  the 
first  of  a  1  me  of  seven  stean^M,  ta  trade 
between  that  port  and  Rio  JaneLro.  The 
same  conoem  is  building  also  a  line  of 
steamers  for  the  New  York  trade,  of  a 
thousand  tons  burthen. — The  Sun. 


J 


^ 


The  Dumb  Taught  to  8p£Ae. — ^The 
Lexington  Observer  states,  (hat  Jacob  F. 
Todhunter,  born  deaf  and  dumb,  aged 
twenty- five  years,  has  been  taught  to  ar- 
ticulate by  his  instructor,  Robert  T.  An- 
derson. The  editor  was  incredulous  when 
he  heard  this  statement,  but  Jacob  called 
on  him,  bade  thim  "  good  morning,**  made 
himself  di^inctly  understood  in  conversa- 
tion,  and  read  a  chapter  in  the  Bible  with 
ease  and  clearness. — Z5le  Conftellatiofu 
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CARRYING    THE    HOST. 


or  Spftin,  in  Au£t  ia  li  Belgium,  ceriaia  parts 

of  Switzerland,  Gfrmany,  kc  ,  the  scene  will 

.    dotibUess  be  familiar.     The   Hlmnger,  bb  he 

I    p&saes  through  the  streets  o(  a  riiv,  hears  Ihe 

!    aound  of  voicea,  or,  it  may  be,  of  music,  aaii 

i   flndia  cfonfd  BPproacbinir.  «ccom[>any)ng  ft 

'    pTooevsion,  led  by  ■  namber   of  priesla,  ihe 

I    lint  of  whom   caujei  a  coneecraled  wafer, 

placed  in  a  rich  case,  while  the  people  make 

M[re.-sioii8    of     the   gri'alest   respect.      The 

hmrcr  of  the  object,   so  much  vencraird,  is 

in  manv   cates    iheliered    by   ft  handsome 

'   canopy  home  by  four  men ;  and  larious  modes 

•■'e    adopted   ia  iliSerent    countries,   and    in 

'    difTereni  cirijuinsiances,  lo  express  the  eolemn 

[    Teyermce  of  the  people. 

Iq  many  coiinines,  und  in  Bome  perhaps  at 
I    ihe  present  day,  it  wotild   have  been  unsafe 
'    for  any  passenger,  ereti  a  foreigner,  on  meet- 
ing such  a  processicai  in  the  streets,  lo  keep 


his  Lead   covered.     In  Mexico,  as  .well  m  | 
Rome,  ns  some  of  our  own  countrymen  can  , 

bear  witness,  Americans  have  hadtbeii 
kuockcil  olT,  and  some  have  met   witi 
harsher   ircainienl,  who   for  any  reason   de-   ) 
Uycd  to  bow,  or  even  lo  kneel  to  the  host. 

Now  this  is  a   subject  worthy  of  some  al-  j 
tentii  n  at  the  present  time,  on  more 
than  one.     We  do  not  introduce  it  ic 
deis  10  rciriiiid  them  of  scenes  of  fane 

lence:  but  we  would  aid  ihem  informing  an  i 

accurate  ncnuainiance  with  thatpolitiao-reli-  i 

pious  system  of  which  it  forms  a  pan.     The  j 

Jesuits  havt"  been  recently  restored   to  power  i 

atid   influence  in  the  kingdom  uT  FniHee  and  ] 
its   dependencies;    and   still   more   rweQtly, 
WIT.:  within  a  few  weeks,  bare  been  eum- 

marily   agnin   eicluded.     Why    these   tneas-  J 

ures?     Ihe  nature,  objects   and    means   of  J 

that  peculiar  association*  have  now  become  j 

subjects  of  attention  in  the  United  Slain;  and  j 

the  scene  Represented   ih  our  pfiot  U  a  apeci.  c 
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mea  of  one  of  their  faTorite  modes  of  opera- 
tion. They  do  not  appear  in  all  the  procea- 
sioDB  which  they  promote  or  set  in  motion ; 
hut  they  set  in  operation  other  religions  or- 
ders, to  act  as  they  direct.  In  this  consists 
one  of  the  distingishing  characteristics  of  the 
Jesuits,  that  they  manage,  by  some  means 
or  other,  to  get  the  control  of  men  and  instil 
tutions  of  different  kinds,  and  give  them  such 
a  direction  as  they  please,  often  without  al- 
lowing them  to  suspect  their  designs;  and 
another  characteristic  is,  those  designs  are 
political  and  extensive,  but  altogether  selGsh'. 
The  picture  given  by  the  author  of  that  new 
and  most  popular  novel,  '*The  Wanderinff 
Jew,"  is  so  just,  that  its  author  has  excitea 
the  rancor  of  the  Jesuits  by  his  work,  and 
has  probably  done  much  to  procure  the  sud* 
den  removal  of  their  order  from  France. 

Public  processions,  when  skillfully  man- 
aged, produce  strong  impressions  upon  public 
minds ;  but  more  effects  are  aimed  at  in  many 
of  those  set  in  motion  by  Rome,  than  we  are 
at  first  apt  to  imagine.  Let  us  consider  for  a 
moment,  the  doctrines  and  the  practices,  po- 
litical as  well  as  religious,  inculcated  by  that 
above  depicted.  The  chief  object  held  up  to 
view,  is  (he  wafer  or  biscuit,  which  the  priest 
professes  to  have  converted  by  certain  cere- 
monies, into  the  real  body  and  blood  of 
Christ.  This  doctrine  is  to  be  admitted,  by  a 
practical  and  visible  sign  of  respect  or  admi- 
ration. Every  indiridual  in  the  streets,  there- 
fore, (where  the  plan  is  fully  carried  into 
operaiionj  must  avow  himself  for  or  against 
the  doctrine.  This  is  one  of  the  easy  and 
cheap  ways  of  exercinng  a  spiritual  police 
system  over  mankind.  It  is  more  convenient 
than  domiciliary  visitation,  or  a  double  set  of 
spies,  though  not  less  arrogant  or  oppressive. 

In  the  next  place,  it  humbles  the  people  at 
the  feet  of  the  priesthood.  There  goes  the 
ecclesiastic  who  has  performed  the  miracle, 
the  man  who  has  mad9  the  object  of  adoro' 
lion  !  Let  the  reader  turn  to  the  **  Important 
Distinction^^*  between  Christian  Ministers 
and  Priests,  drawn  by  Bishop  Whately, 
and  given  in  the  23d  number  of  this  magazine, 
(page  362,)  and  he  may  be  better  able  to  per- 
ceive how  all  (his  machinery  is  made  to  es- 
tabliah  the  hierarchy  of  Rome. 

But  let  him  not  lose  sight  of  the  political 
connections  of  scenes  like  this.  The  State 
is  intimately  interested  in  the  business ; 
and  (he  "  secular  arm''  stands  ready,  in 
some  countries,  even  at  the  present  day, 
to  enforce  those  expressions  of  respect  to  the 
host,  and  the  countless  images,  relics,  &c, 
which  are  held  up  for  adoration.  We  have 
not  room  to-day  to  add  the  many  facts  and 
remarks  which  present  themselves  to  our 
minds.  We  have  seen  countries  where 
this  system  prevails,  and  have  known 
much  of  the  sufferings  of  nations  whom  it 
oppresses.  We  would  that  our  countrymen 
knew  the  long  history  of  which  it  forms  a  part, 
and  rejoice  that  they  have  more  desire 
and  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with 


it.  We  will  merely  add,  that  in  Paris,  under 
Louis  18th,  we  have  seen  the  host  boine 
through  the  streets  amidst  crowds,  proceeded 
by  twenty-four  fine  little  boys,  neatly  dressed, 
who  carried  baskets  of  fresn  rose-leares,  and 
at  every  dozen  steps,  halted,  turned,  and 
spread  them  on  the  ground,  like  farmers  sow- 
ing grain,  to.be  trodden  by  the  haughty  eccle- 
siastics in  their  splendid  dresses,  who  delight 
in  degrading  man  even  from  childhood.— 
The  French  Revolution  of  July,  pat  an  end  to 
such  scenes — but  the  Jesuits  had  just  h«nin 
to  revive  them  only  a  few  months  before 
their  late  re-expulsion.  We  would  repeat, 
that  this  topic  is  important,  chiefly  as  a  part 
of  a  great  system. 


^ 


Chinese  Printing  simpUlled  by  American  fts«> 

geunlty. 

We  hare  received,  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions,  two 
small  volumes  of  specimens  of  the  Chinese 
type  recently  manufactured  by  that  society, 
on  a  new  plan. 

It  is  well  known  to  the  reading  public  gen- 
erally, that  the  Chinese  still  adhere  to  their 
ancient  practice,  of  cutting  in  a  wooden  bldbk 
every  page  of  a  book  or  other  work  which 
they  print.  Foreigners  have  hitherto  been 
obliged  to  conform  to  this  practice,  in  every- 
thing they  wished  to  publish  in  that  lan- 
guage ;  and  it  has  always  been  regarded  as  a 
most  serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  mission- 
ary operations,  as  the  expense  of  book-ma- 
king is  thus  rendered  very  great.  The  pecu- 
liar nature  of  the  written  language  of  that 
people  is  such,  as  apparently  to  render  it  im- 
possible to  devise  any  simpler  or  cheaper 
mode :  for  the  characters,  with  but  few  ex- 
ceptions, stand  for  words ;  and  any  common 
book,  even  if  it  should  extend  to  but  a  few 
pages,  would  demand  a  vast  number  of  char- 
acters. 

About  ten  years  ago,  however,  the  idea  oc- 
curred to  sonle  of  the  Chinese  scholars  of 
Paris,  to  separate  compound  characters  into 
their  elements,  and  make  a  type  for  each. 
The  thought  was  made  public  some  time 
since,  in  one  of  the  letters  of  Rev.  Dr.  Baird; 
and  Rev.  Mr.  Lowry,  Secretary  of  the  Society 
above  mentioned,  after  several  years  of  toU 
and  study,  with  the  mechanical  aid  of  a  skiUfnl 
hand  in  cutting  matrices,  (Mr.  Dyer,)  and 
such  other  assistance  as  could  be  obtained, " 
has  succeeded  in  procuring  a  valuable  set  of 
moulds  and  type,  which  are  already  in  use 
in  China. 

The  reader  will  easily  apprehend  the  nature 
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and   importance  of  the   improyemeat»  after 
taking  ^^to  view  the  following  iacu : 

1.  Aboat  20,000  characters  are  used  in  the 
most  common  kinds  of  Chinese  hooks;  far 
too  many  to  he  prepared  separately  hefore- 
band. 

2.  About  one  half  of  these  are  compounds, 
of  two  simple  characters  each,  which  are 
eaaily  separable,  and  then  leave  bat  about 
250. 

3.  A  number  of  other  compounds,  which 
are  not  easily  susceptible  of  such  a  dif  ision, 

I  are  placed  in  separate  cases,  in  the  order  of 
>  their  radicals  and  the  number  of  other  strokes 
^  by  wbich  they  are  respectively  formed.  This 
I  order  may  be  understood  from  the  following 
semarks : 

2.  There  are  214  Radical  characters,  formed 
of  different  numbers  .of  strokes,  from  one  to 
aeveateen.    Most  Chinese    dictionaries    are 
arranged  first  according  to  this  simple  plan : 
that  is,  characters  containing  a  radical  of  one 
stroke  are  placed  first,  succeeding  each  other 
according  to  Ale  number  of  strokes  super- 
added ;  those  with  a  radical  of  two  strokes 
next  &e.    On  this  plan  the  types  of  the  radi- 
cals and  compounds  are    arranged  in  their 
cases.     A   farther    distinction    is    made,  by 
which  radicals  and  compounds  formed  of  per- 
pendicular strokes,  are  separated  from  those 
with  horizontal  strokes. 


\ 


5.  The,  general  result  is,  that  five  sets  of 
cases  are  necessary  for  every  printer,  with 
compartments  much  more  numerous  than 
those  used  in  printing  any  other  language : 
but,  so  simple  and  practical  is  the  plan  of 
arrangement,  that  no  great  difficulty  is  expe- 
rienced by  compositors  in  finding  the  type 
they  want.  They  can  reach  four  fifths  of  ali 
the  characters  they  need  without  stirring 
more  than  three  steps,  and  all  within  a  dis- 
tance of  twelve  feet. 

The  works  before  us,  printed  in  this  man- 
ner and  from  the  American  type,  (partly  as 
specimens  for  the  criticism  of  Chinese  scho- 
lars, and  partly  as  guides  to  printers,)  are 
much  more  neat  and  distinct  than  ordinary 
Chinese  printing.'  We  are  informed  also,  that 
there  will  be  a  great  saving  of  expense  in  the 
long  run,  becauset  although  the  outlay  for  a 
font  of  type  ia  necessarily  great,  they  may  be 
^ed  at  a  &r  cheaper  rate  than  blocks  can  be 
cut*'  the  standing  price  of  which  at  Amoy,  as 


we  were  assured  by  a  learned  native  lately 
in  this  country,  is  four  cents  for  every  char^ 
acter. 


THE  liAST  IMPRBCATION. 

Communicated  fur  the  Amer.  Penmy  Magazine. 
A  True  Tale^ 

BY  AN   officer's  WIDOW. 

It  is  remarkable  of  the  third  and  fifth  com- 
mandments, that  while  the  latter  contsins  a 
promise  of  long  life  to  children  who  honor 
their  earthly  parents,  the  former  contains  a 
solemn  and  equally  plam  intimation  of 
retribution  to  those  whose  daring  impiety 
to  their  Heavenly  Father,  has  exhibited  itself 
by  profiining  his  holy  name.  The  threat  to 
the  impious  is  not  the  less  awful,  because  it 
\i  general  and  undefined;   and  though  the 

Sunishment  of  many,  "whose  mouths  are 
lied  with  cursing,"  is  delayed,  yet  my  ob- 
servation has  led  me  to  think  that  the  most 
striking  manifestations  of  God*8  an^er  to- 
wards man,  have  fallen  on  those  gmlty  of 
this  dreadful  impiety. 

Some  years  since,  I  spent  a  summer  at  the 
country-seat  of  a  friend,  to  which  was  at- 
tached an  extensive  farm.  His  mansion  was 
most  beautifully  situated  on  a  hi^h  hill,  a 
few  miles  from  one  of  our  principal  cities, 
which,  with  its  domes,  spires  and  masts,  its 
harbor  dotted  with  islands,  and  its  ibriifica^ 
tions,  was  plainly  to  be  seen  from  the  win- 
dows ;  while,  in  other  directions,  towns  and 
villages,  with  their  white  steeples,  to  the 
number  of  at  least  thirty,  with  country  seats, 
a  winding  rjver  and  its  rich  meadows,  groves 
and  fiardens,  completed  the  panorama. 

A^oining,  but  not  disfiguring  it,  was  the 
farm-house,  wbich  was  under  the  charge  of 
a  respectable  middle-ajg^ed  woman ;  while 
tne  laborers,  about  ten  in  number,  were  un- 
der the  superintendence  of  a  young  farmer, 
whom  I  will  call  Thomas  Langton.  He  waa 
four  or  five-and-twenty,  and  one  of  the  moat 

ferfect  specimens  of  rustic  masculine  beauty 
ever  saw.  It  renuired  but  a  glance,  to  con- 
vince any  one  who  saw  the  young  men 
grouped  together,  that  he  was  far  superior,  in 
person  and  deportment,  to  his  associates. 
His  industry  and  integrity  had  placed  him 
over  them,  and  his  employer  gladlv  acceded 
to  his  wish,  to  have  a  younger  orother  added 
to  the  number. 

Every  thing  belonging  to  the  farm  and 
farm-house,  went  on  quietly  for  some  weeks 
after  the  commencement  of  my  visit,  and 
nothing  occurred  to  invite  attention  to  the  in* 
mates  of  the  latter,  until  the  season  for  hav- 
making  arrived,  when  Langton  accidentally 
received  a  severe  wound  in  his  right  arm, 
from  a  hay  fork.  Every  thing  was  done  for 
him,  that  prudence  or  kindness  could  sug- 
gest, and  it  healed  rapidly  ;  too  rapidlv,  in  all 
robability,  as  it  left  him  nervous  ana  irrita- 
le,  which  was  an  unwonted  mood  for  him. 
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This  unhappy  state  of  mind,  led  him  into  a 
quarrel  with  the  good  woman  who  was  mis- 
tress  of  the  farm-house ;  and,  in  one  of  his 
paroxisms  of  anger,  he  expressed,  in  terms  too 
shocking  to  repeat,  the  hope,  (though  he  pro- 
bably would  have  disowned  the  wish  in  a 
calmer  moment,)  that  God  would  make  him 
etemallv  miserable,  if  he  e7er  ate  again  at 
the  table  at  which  she  presided,  until  she 
had  asked  his  pardon,  which  she  did  not  feel 
inclined  to  do,  considering  herself,  justly,  the 
injured  person. 

.Kotwiihstanding  the  dreadful  malediction 
he  had  invoked  upon  himself,  he  continued 
to  take  his  meals  as  usual,  for  a  week. 
When  that  bad  elapsed,  some  new  subject  of 
displeasure  made  him  leave  his  breakfast  un- 
finished, and  again  he  called  on  his  Maker  to 
inflict  everlasting  punishment  upon  him,  if  he 
ever  sat  down  to  eat  at  that  table  again.  ** 
His  employer,  who  generally  visited  the 
city  everv  day,  had  scarcely  left  home,  when 
his  wife  learned  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  farmers,  who  had  been  instigated  by  a 
worthless  foreigner  among  them,  by  the  pre- 
tence of  espousing  Langton's  quarrel,  to  quit 
the  hay-field,  and  dine  at  a  low  tavern  in  the 
neighborhood.  She  sent  immediately  for 
Langton,  and  expressed  her  surprise  that  he 
should  sanction  such  improper  conduct ;  and 
then,  for  the  first  time,  was  informed  of  his 
dissatisfaction.  In  a  mild  manner,  she  re- 
^monstrated  with  him  on  the  course  he  was 
pursuing,  in  taking  such  a  step  without  first 
informing  her  husband,  and  skiving  him  an 
opportunity  of  adjustins:  the  difficulty.  Lang- 
ton  appeared  much  affected,  and  made  manv 
Professions  of  respect  for  the  family,  thou^n 
e  spoke  with  asperity  of  the  conduct  of  ine 
house-keeper,  and  when  Mrs.  — —  ,  not 
having  heard  of  the  oaths  he  had  taken, 
told  him  she  should  expect  him  to  return  to 
his  work,  and  take  his  meals  as  usual,  until 
her  husband  returned,  he  withdrew  in  evi- 
dent agitation.  When  the  dinner  hour  ar- 
rived, he  took  his  seat  at  the  table,  and, 
after  sitting  in  silence  a  few  moments,  with- 
out having  tasted  anything,  rose,  and  saying, 
"/  cannot  eat,*^  abruptly  left  the  room.  As 
he  walked  from  the  farm-house,  apparently 
for  the  purpose  of  resuming  his  work,  I  saw 
him  from  the  window  where  I  sat,  wiping 
the  tears  from  his  cheeks.  No  doubt  he 
then  remembered  the  oath  he  had  that  morn- 
ing repeated,  after  having  broken  it  for  a 
whole  week,  and  dared  not  put  food  into  his 
mouth.  At  that  moment,  like  a  spirit  of 
evil,  the  foreigner  before  alluded  to  joined 
him,  and,  taking  him  by  the  arm,  they  were 
Boon  out  of  sight.  We  afterwards  heard,  to 
our  CTeat  regret,  that  all,  with  the  exception 
of  Langton's  young  brother,  had  followed 
them  to  the  tavem. 

About  four  hours  afterwards,  as  one  of  my 
young  friends  and  myself  were  returning 
from  an  afternoon  walk,  we  met  her  brother, 
a  boy  of  about  thirteen,  running  towards  us, 
with  a  face  pale  with  emotion.    «« O !  come 


home,  come  home!*'  he  exclaimed,— '' Lang- 
ton  had  drowned  liimself,  and  mother  is  di^ 
traded.'  We  returned  as  fast  aa  possible, 
and  found  all  was  indeed  changed  during  mir 
brief  absence.  We  learned  that  one  ol  the 
laborers  had  burst  into  the  room  where 
Mrs  — —  was  sitting,  and,  ezclaiminff 
'*  Lanffton  has  drowned  himself,"  rushed 
out.  The  shock  was  so  great  as  nearly  to 
deprive  her  of  her  reason ;  and  we  found'her 
walking  up  and  down  the  ^rden,  wringing 
her  hands  in  agony,  supposing  that  Thomas 
had  committed  suicide^  and  that,  in  some 
way  or  other,  she  was  implicated,  though 
she  had  not  intended  to  be  severe  in  her 
censure,  or  harsh  in  her  reproof. 

I  can  never  forget  the  few  following  hoars ; 
not  a  man  was  at  home  to  aid  us  with  b'ls 
counsel  when  the  catastrophe  was  announced. 

Mr. was  in  town  and  his  wife  utterly 

incapable  of  thought  or  action.  Several  men 
from  the  neighboring  village  had  been  hired 
to  assist  in  the  hay-field,  and,  not  being  in- 
volved in  the  quarrel  at  the  farm-hous  •  were 
at  work  as  usual ;  and,  as  one  and  another 
came  up,  the  long  avenue  of  trees,  hedged 
in  by  immense  lilac  bushes,  were  constantly 
agitated  by  the  supposition  that  the  low, 
hearse-like  sound  betokened  the  approach  of 
those  who  were  bringing  hoipe  the  body  of 
Langton. 

While  making  some  hurried  arrrange- 
ments,  in  anticipation  of  that  dreaded  mo- 
ment, I  passed  through  the  kitchen  of  the 
now  deserted  farm-house ;  and  there,— all 
alone  and  forgotten  in  the  confusicn,  sat 
poor  William  Langioii.  His  face  was  resi- 
mg  on  his  crossed  hands,  which  lay  on  the 
table,  and  he  appeared  totally  unconscious  of 
my  presence,  until  I  spoke  to  him.  He  then 
raised  his  eyes  for  a  moment,  and  such  a 
look  of  anguish  met  mine,  as  I  shrink  from 
recalling  to  memory.  Oh,  how  my  heart 
smote  me,  that  I  had  not  thought  of  him 
before  any  thincr  else  !  I  could  only  tell  him, 
that  the  dreadful  exclamation, — "Langton 
has  drowned  himself,"  which  had  crushed  < 
him  to  the  earth,  could  not  mean  that 
Thomas  was  a  suicide,  and,  when  thus  as- 
sured, tears  came  to  his  relief,  and  he  wept. 

Langton  and  his  companions  had  drank 
more  freely  duriuj^  their  dinner  at  the  tavem 
than  they  were  in  the  habit  of  doin^;  and, 
having  determined  not  to  return  to  their  work 
that  day,  went  to  the  banks  of  the  river, 
which  added  so  much  to  the  prospect  men- 
tioned in  the  beginning  of  the  story,  to  bathe. 
On  arriving  at  tlie  spot,  which  was  distant  a 
mile  or  more,  heated  with  his  walk  and  the 
spirit  he  had  drank,  Langton  challenged  one 
of  the  men,  to  try  which  could  swim  across 
the  river  first.  1  he  tide  was  running  rapidly 
up  the  stream, — the  water  was  very  turbid; 
but  he  threw  off  his  clothes,  and  plunged  in. 
He  outowam  his  competitor  decidedly ;  but, 
when  about  two-thirds  across  the  streanit  he 
turned  his  head  and  shouted.  The  specta- 
tors, (and  they  were  many,)  could  not  hear  I 
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^he  words,  bm  supposed  the 


-men,  amoog  whom  were  the  be«t  e 
For  rtrentr  miles  round,  and  rose  no  more. 
Th«  shock  of  (he  cold  water*  on  his  healed 
frame  had  paralized  him.  Boais  were  im- 
mediately rowed  lo  ihe  spot,  but  all  eflotia  to 
leach  the  body  in  time  to  resucilate  it,  were 
nnarailing.  It  was  at  last  recovered  by 
diving,  but  life  had  Qed  long  bc-rure;  and  he 
was  broasbt  back  a  corpse  to  the  very  room 
in  which  he  had  twice  called  upon  bis  Maker 
to  doom  him  to  the  horrors  of  the  second 
death.  Thti&,  though  not  a  suicide  in  the 
eommort  aceeptalion  of  the  term,  he  was  in 
a  sense  his  own  destroyer. 

When  his  employer  relumed,  Langlon  lay 

I  literally  "wrapped  in  bis  winding  sheet; 
ftnd  h'S  heart- St  rick  en  brother  was  receiving 
the  constant  aid  of  the  family,  to  resiore  him 
fVom  a  succession  of  fainting  liis;  and  when 
I  looked  From  the  dead  to  what  seemed  the 
dyiDs,  I  realized  mdeed,  that  "  tbe  Lord  will 
ikot  bold  him  guiltless  that  taketh  his  name 


THE  SPIDER. 

It  fau  been  remarked  of  spiders,  ibat  al- 
>  tboagh  of  Btich  a  form  and  such  a  blood-thira- 

)  ty,  cruel  disposition,  as  to  cause  a  natural 
'  tnlipathy  in  every  observer,  they  eihibit  such 
I  iagsnuity  in  the  construction  of  their  neslg, 
I  and  such  patience  and  perseverance  in  re- 
[  pairing  ihem  when  injured,  as  to  ofler  a 
)  strong  claim  not  merely  to  our  attention,  but 
I  «ven  to  our  interest. 

The  spiders  differ  mnch  in  sizeand  appear* 
j  Mm,  and  some  of  them  still  more  in  their 
its;  yet  their  forins  and  motions  are  bo 
i  much  alike,  that  we  have  no  diffieully  in  dis- 


tiognishiug  them  from  oibet  animals  at  first  < 
sight. 

InourlOth  number,  (page  147,)  we  have   ; 
given  a  specimen   of  the  ingenuity  of  one, 
dividual  of  the  species,  which,  we  doubt  n 
may  have  been  equalled  by  others,  in  vari< 
ways,  whose  operations  have  not  been  ob.   < 
served,  or  not  been  recorded. 

The  spider's  body  is  divided  into  two  parts: 
one,  with  tbe  head  and  breast,  is  covered   J 
with  strong  scales,  and  has  six  or  eight  briglit 
eyes,  without  eyelids,  but  covered  with  a  bard   i 
crust,  like  glass — two  of  the  eyes  are  c 
front  part  of  the  heail,  two  behind,  and  the  j 
others  on  the  sides,  all  immoveable.    Two 
shon  things  project  from  the  bead,  like  little 
saws,  with  claws  at  the  ends,  near  which  are 
holes   through     which     poison     is   emitted.    < 
With  these   ihey  seize  their  prey  and  kill  it.    ', 
When  not  in  use,  the  claws  shut  down,  like  ; 
a  knife-blade  on  its  handle. 

The  hinder  part  of  the  body  is  covered  ' 
with  a  skin  that  stretches  easily,  and  is  cloth- 
ed with  down.  The  l^s  are  eight,  and  very  ' 
active,  resembling  ihoae  of  a  crab,  each  with  < 
two  large  claws,  and  a  smaller  ( 
sides  with  which  the  animal  holds  to  its  wtb.  ', 
Beiog  bani,  it  still  holds  when  hanging  feet  ' 
upwards.  Besides  these  eight  legs,  there  are  i 
two  in  the  forepart,  which  may  be  called  \ 
arms,  which  are  lAed  only  for  holding  flies  ' 
and  other  prey.    These  ate  not  shown  in   < 

The  web  is  spnn  from  four  or  five  little  pro*  J 
tuberances ;  and  it  is  not  begun,  we  a 
umil  its  prey,   (of  whatever  kind,)  is  nearly   ! 
ready  to  be   taken  in   the  net.    Many  fila- 
ments  proceed   from   each   of  the  protnber- 
ances,  which  unite  at  tbe  distance  of  one- 
lenib  of  an  inch.     One   thousand  of  them   | 
would   not  make  a  thread  as  large    as  the 
point  of  a   pin — at  least  so-  says  Beaumur. 
Each  of  the    threads  which  we  see  these   | 
creatures  form,  is  said  lo  consist  of  at  least  ] 
four  thousand  stranda ! 

The  following  description  of  the  opera- 
tions of  one  of  these  ingefiuous  creatures  is 
copied  from  Goldsmith. 

"  I  perceived,  about  four  years  ago,  a  lam  < 
•pider  in  one  coiner  of  my  room  making  lis    ^ 
web:  and,  though  the  maid  frequently  lev- 
elled her  fatal  broom  against  the  labors  of  the 
little  aoimal.  I  had  the  good  fortune  then   to 
prevent  its  destruction ;  and,    t  may  tay,  it  : 
liiore  than  paid  me  by  the  enieriainmeni  it   . 
afforded. 
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**  In  three  days  the  web  was  with  incredi- 
ble diligeace  completed :  nor  could  I  avoid 
thinking  that  the  insect  exulted  in  its  new 
abode.  It  frequentlv  traversed  it  roand,  ex- 
amined the  strength  of  every  part  of  it.  re- 
tired into  its  hole,  and  came  out  very  fre- 
quently. The  first  enemy,  however,  it  had  to 
encounter  was  another  and  a  much  larger 
spider,  which,  having  no  web  of  its  own,  and 
having  probably  exbansted  all  its  stock  in 
former  labors  of  this  kind,  came  to  invade  the 

Eroperty  of  its  neighbor.  Soon  then  a  terri- 
le  encounter  ensued,  in  which  the  invader 
seemed  to  have  the  victory,  and  the  laborious 
spider  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  its  hole. 
Upon  this  I  perceived  the  victor  usmg  everv 
art  to  draw  the 'enemy  from  its  strong-hola. 
He  seemed  t6  go  off,  but  quicklv  returned ; 
but  when  he  found  all  arts  vain,  he  began  ot 
demolish  the  new  web  without  mercy.  This 
btonght  00  another  battle;  and  contrary  to 
my  expectations,  the  laborious  spider  became 
conqueror,  and  fairly  killed  its  antagonist. 

'*Now  then  in  peaceable  possession  of 
what  justly  was  its  own,  it  waited  three 
days  repairing  the  breaches  of  its  wt  b,  and 
taking,  as  I  could  perceire,  no  sustenance. 
At  last  a  large  bluebottle  fell  into  the  snare, 
and  struffgled  hard  to  get  loose.  The  spider 
gave  it  leave  to  entangle  itself  as  much  as 
possible,  but  it  seemed  to  be  too  strong  for  its 
cobweb.  It  sallied  our,  and  stopped  the  mo- 
tion of  the  fly's  wings  by  quicKiy  weaving 
around  them  a  web ;  and,  thus  hampered,  it 
seized  and  dragged  it  into  its  hole. 

'*  I  once  put  a  wasp  into  the  net ;  but  when 
the  spider  came  oui  to  seize  it,  as  usual,  upon 
perceiving  what  kind  of  ^  enemy  it  had  to 
to  deal  with,  it  instantly  broke  all  the  bands 
that  held  it  fast,  and  contributed  all  that  lay 
in  its  powef  to  disengage  so  formidable  an 
antagonist.  When  the  wasp  was  at  liberty, 
I  expected  that  the  spider  would  set  about  re- 
painng  the  breaches  which  were  made  in  its 
net;  but  these  it  seems  were  irreparable, 
wherefore  the  web  was  now  entirely  forsa- 
ken, and  a  new  one  begun,  which  was  com- 
pleted in  the  usual  time. 

**1  had  now  a  mind  to  tr^  how  many  cob- 
webs a  single  spider  could  inmish,  wherefore 
I  destroyed  this,  and  the  insect  set  about  ano- 
ther. When  I  destroyed  the  other  also,  its 
whole  stock  seemed  entirely  exhausted,  and 
it  could  spin  no  more.  The  arts  it  made  use 
of  to  support  itself,  now  deprived  of  its  great 
means  of  subsistence,  were  indeed  surprising ; 
I  have  seen  it  roll  up  its  legs  like  a  ball,  and 
lie  motionless  for  liours  together,  but  cautious- 
ly watching  all  the  time ;  when  a  fly  hap- 
pened to  approach  sufficiently  near,  it  would 
dart  out  all  at  once,  and  often  seize  its  prey. 

'*  Of  this  life,  however,  it  soon  began  to 
grow  weary,  and  resolred  to  invade  the  pos- 
session of  some  other  spider,  since  it  could 
not  make  a  web  of  iu  own.  It  formed  an  at- 
tack upon  a  neighboring  fortification  with 
great  vigor,  and  at  first  was  as  vigorously  re- 
pulsed.   Not    daunted,  however,  with  one 


defeat,  in  this  manner  it  continued  to  lay 
seiffe  to  another's  web  for  three  days,  and 
at  length  having  killed  the  defendant,  actu- 
ally took  possession. 

"The  insect  I  am  now  describing  lired 
three  years ;  every  year  it  changed  its  skin, 
and  ffot  a  new  set  of  legs.  1  hare  sometimes 
plucked  ofi"  a  limb,  which  grew  again  in  two 
or  three  days.  At  first  it  dreaded  my  ap- 
proach to  its  web,  but  at  last  it  became  so 
familiar  as  to  take  a  fly  out  of  my  hand,  and 
on  my  touching  any  part  of  the  webw  would 
immediately  leave  its  hole,  prepared  either 
for  defence  or  attack.*' 


THe  Chrysalis  or  a  Butterfly, 

There  are  many  things  relative  to  msccts 
which  are  wonderful,  and  well  adapted  to  im- 
prove the  heart  as  well  as  to  interesc  the 
feelings  and  strengthen  the  mind.  We  have 
made  several  attempts,  in  our  preceding  num- 
bers, to  direct  the  attention  of  our  adiut  and 
juvenile  readers  to  this  copious  and  useful 
subject.  The  branch  of  it  now  before  os,  is 
one  of  those  most  curious  and  inscrutable. — 
The  ancients  appear  to  have  been  struck  with 
peculiar  force  and  solemnity,  by  the  tran»> 
migration  of  the  worm  through  the  chrysalis 
to  the  form  of  the  winged  butterfly,  and  to 
have  derived  from  it  brighter  hopes  of  im* 
mortal  happiness  than  their  gloomy  mytholo- 
gy could  anord  them. 

Some  years  since,  in  passing  through  cham- 
bers and  passages  in  the  Capitol ine  Museum 
in  Rome,  we  were  struck  with  the  beautiful 
sculpture  of  one  of  the  old  Roman  sarcophagi 
preserved  and  exhibited  there.  The  exterior 
of  that  white  marble  coffin  was  covered  wiih 
figures  in  relievo,  representing  an  afiectionate 
family  mourning  over  the  corpse  of  a  younff 
girl.  It  is  a  well  known  and  oft  admired 
remnant  of  ancient  sculpture.  At  one  end  is 
a  butterfly,  just  escaped  from  its  covering,  fly- 
ing off  towards  heaven;  and  it  seemed  to  ui** 
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that  this  simple  device  conTered  the  only  en- 
eomraging  idea  connected  with  a  fatare  state, 
which  I  saw  among  all  the  relics  of  heathen 
Rome.  We,  who  hare  something  in  the 
word  of  God  more  direct  and  certain  than  the 
mere  analogy  of  nature,  may  yet  do  well  to 
allow  those  striking  phenomina  in  the  inferior 
tribes,  to  direct  onr  attention  more  frequently 
to  the  important  truths  of  which  they  seem 
the  shadows,  and  to  the  more  full  and  authen- 
ticated testimonials  with  which  we  are  fur- 
Dished. 

Whatever  be  the  form  of  a  chrysalis,  it  is 
Qsoally  covered  with  a  thin,  but  horny  skih, 
and  cont7«ins  the  parts  of  the  winged  insect  to 
which  it  is  soon  to  give  birth.  On  close  ex- 
amination, at  some  stage  of  its  existence,  the 
eyes,  wings,  legs  and  form  of  the  butterfly 
may  be  perceived,  with  more  or  less  distinct- 
ness, through  the  covering;  but  the  mem- 
bers are  packed  away  in  a  constrained  posi- 
tion* though  even  some  of  the  tinges  of  color 
may  be  discovered.  Swammerdam  proved 
more  than  this — viz.  that  the  butterfly  exists 
in  the  caterpillar  itself;  and  there  its  form 
may  be  observed,  especially  about  the  time 
when  the  latter  changes  its  skin,  though  so 
delicate  are  the  outlines  of  the  wings  and 
other  parts,  that  they  cannot  be  separated 
without  the  greatest  care.  He  wrote  a  long 
memoir  on  this  subject,  entitled  "  An  animal 
within  an  animal." 

A  few  fiicts  relating  to  chrysalides,  may  be 
easilv  remembered,  and  should  be  familiar  to 
us  all: 

1st.  The  place  which  they  hold  in  the  reg- 
ular series  of  insect  transformation8»  spoken 
of  bef  or^. 

2d.  The  general  distinction  between  the 
chrysalides  of  the  butterflies  (or  day-flyers) 
and  the  millers  and  sphinxes,  (or  evening 
and  night-flyers,) — viz.  that  the  former  are 
angular  ana  the  latter  smoothly  rounded. — 
The  chrysalis  above  given  is  angular,  and 
that  of  a  butterfly. 

3d.  That  each  species  has  something  pecu- 
liar in  the  form,  color,  position  or  fastening 
of  its  chrysalis,  by  which  a  scientific  eye  may 
detect  it.  Some  hang  by  a  slender  thread, 
some  are  fastened  in  a  leaning  position  to  a 
twig,  by  a  band  strangely  passed  around  th  m 
both — a  process,  like  ail  others  of  the  class 
performed  without  hands,  and  apparently  by 
an  animal  unprovided  with  the  necessary 
means,  although  delicate  as  is  the  operation, 
and  performed  but  once  by  each  individual, 
it  is  always  perfectly  performed. 

From  the  contemplation  of  such  facts,  who 
can  turn  without  a  new  feeling  of  admiration 
of  the  Creator,  or  a  new  tribute  of  praise  to 
his  incomprehensible  greatness  and  wisdom  ? 


* 


IllB(rRBFCTI01V  IN  NbW  ZEALAKD.-*AcCOOntS 

have  been  received  from  Auckland  to  the  27th 
March.  The  aborigines  about  the  Bay  of  Is- 
lands have  latterly  been  irelting  discontented, 
in  consequence  of  the  falling  off  in  trade 


and  considerable  decrease  in  the  number  of 
ships  visitmg  that  port— a  falling  off  which 
they  cannot  account  for,  except   that  it  be 
caused  through  the  interference  of  Govern- 
ment.--This  notion  having  got  possession  of 
their  minds,  they  have  declared  war  against 
the  British  flag,  and  a  chief  of  the  name  of 
Weki,  a  ringleader,  prior  to  the  11th  March, 
had  twice  succeeded  in  cutting  down  the  flag- 
staff,  which  was  a  third  time  ordered  to  be 
erected  again  by  the  Government,  and  fifty 
soldiers,  accompanied  hy  her  Majesty's  ship 
Hazard,  of  eighteen  .guns,  sent  to  protect  it ; 
these  forces  were  assisted  by  the  inhabitants 
enrolled  as    special   constables.      The  town 
was  attacked  by  the  natives  at  daylight  on 
the  morning  of  the  llth,  who  succeeded  in 
driving  the  whole  European  population  from 
the  settlement,  and  compelling  them  to  take 
refuge  on  board  the  ships  in  the  harbor,  ma- 
king their  escape  with  but  little  more  than 
what  they  had  on  their  backs.    The  town, 
being  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  natives, 
was  plundered  of  everv  thing,  and  property 
amounting  to  £30,000,'  has  fallen   into  the 
bands  oi  the  savages.     The  loss  of  life  on 
the  part  of  Europeans  wss  not  great— ten  in 
number  killed,  and  fifteen  wounded.   Amongst 
the    latter  is  Capt.   Robertson,  of  the  ship 
Hazard,  who  is  dangerously  wounded,  having 
four  musket  balls  in  his  legs  and  arm.    This 
gallant  officer,  with  about  thirty  men,  most 
nobly,  and  with  the  most  exemplary  courage, 
resisted   the  combined   attack  of  about  400 
well  armed  savages,  and  had  actually  repulsed 
and  beaten  them  back,  when  he  got  severely 
wounded,  and  fell;    The  fate  of  the  day  was 
decided  a^inst  the  Europeans,  by  a  body  of 
natives,  with  Heki  at  their  head,  having  sur- 
prised and  taken  a  musket-proof  block  house, 
which  8tood.close  by  the  flagstaff.    The  gov- 
ernor, (Capt.  Fitzroy,)  anticipating  native  dis- 
turbances, wrote  to  Sydney  for  troops  about 
two  months  ago,  but,  unfortunately,  they  did 
not  arrive  here  until  the  23d.    At  present 
there  is  not  a  sufficient  force  in  the  colony  to 
retake  the  settlement  at  the  Bay. 

Chimes  op  the  Tbinitt  Cetwch.— There 
are  to  be  nine  bells,  three  of  them  are  old 
ones,  belonging  to  the  Church.  The  remain- 
der are  to  be  cast  in  Bnglnud,  for  a  full  pea], 
tuned  and  tunable  for  chiming.  The  True 
Sun  says : 

**  Forks  have  been  received  from  there, 
which  are  voiced,  or  pitched  to  these  bells- 
and  those  to  be  sent  are  to  be  tuned  to  the 
forks,  to  accord  with  those  here.  Dr.  Hodg- 
es, an  English  organist  and  music  doctor,  is 
training  sixteen  boys  m  sinking,  for  the  Trin- 
ity churches,  eight  for  Trinity  and  four  each 
lor  St.  Paul's  and  St.  John's— to  sing  sopra- 
no and  alto,  men,  of  course,  singing  tlie  bass 
and  tenor.  Female  singers  are  to  be  entirely 
dispensed  with.  This  is  in  imitation  a[  the 
Cathedrals  of  the  Church  of  England." 
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THE  HUMAN  EYEU 

The  Parts  of  the  Human  Eye. 

CASE. 

a  Cornea 
b  Sclerotic. 

REGULATORS. 

c  Curtam 

d  Ad :  Muscles 

/  Ad :  LeaTei 

MAGNIFIERS. 

g  Principal 
Magnifier 

yitreoas  Hoh 
mour. 


! 


RETINA.— 4  Layere 
1  Vascular 
Membrane 

3  Fibres 


•     3  Globulets 

4  Jacob's  Coat 

LINING— Four  Layers,  2 
and  3  on/y  represented. 

1  Fold  of  Ja- 
Jacob's  Coat 

2  Mondtni*s 

3  Venous 

4  Vascular 

CASE 
Sclerotic 


Haring,  in  tbe  six  last  numbers  of  this 
magazine,  given  drawings  and  descriptions  of 
some  parts  of  the  mechanism  of  eyes  in  cer- 
tain brutes,  we  hare  reason  to  presume  that 
some  of  our  readers  must  feel  prepared  to  at- 
tend with  more  interest  than  before  to  the 
curious,  delicate,  and  complex  organs  of 
sieht  which  they  bear  in  their  own  heads, 
which  they  use  with  such  frequency  and 
efficiency,  which  are  to  essential  to  their 
happiness  and  usefulness,  by  means  of  which, 
alone,  they  hare  obtained  every  idea  they 
ever  possessed  of  color,  and  almost  all  their 
conceptions  of  form,  size,  and  distance,  which 
now  enables  them  to  read  this  page.  Let  it 
not  be  said  of  us,  that  we  never  shall  learn 
properly  to  value  our  eyes,  or  to  be  grateful 
for  their  possession  until  we  are  depnved  of 
their  use. 

We  find  in  Dr.  Wallis's  treatise  on  the  eye, 
the  above  view  of  the  parts  of  the  human 
eye,  each  being  represented  as  if  separate, 
turned  upward,  and  viewed  sidewise. 


The  Cornea,  a,  is  the  hard,  convex,  tran^ 
parent  covering  of  the  middle  part  oi  the 
eye  seen  m  front.  It  covers  the  iris  and 
the  pupil.  It  is  tbe  first  magnifier,  being  a 
perfect  lens.  Behind  it  is  a  bag  of  water, 
shaped  nearly  like  it^  which  is  the  2d.  magni- 
fier. 

The  Selerotic  coat,  &,  is  the  white,  tough 
and  smooth  skin  which  covers  the  entire  eye- 
ball, except  the  cornea.  We  see  the  fore- 
part of  it,  and  call  it  the  white  of  the  eye. 

The  adjusting  muscles,  d,  ff,  act  for  the 
same  purpose  as  those  of  animals  described 
on  pages  356,  394  and  408. 

^  is  the  principal  magnifier,  or  crystalline 
lens,  composed  of^  numerous  coats,  formed  of 
fibres,  which  are  more  compact  towards  the 
centre. 

Behind  this  is  another  collection  of  water, 
which  serves  as  the  fourth  magnifier,  but 
divided  by  numerous  skins. 


Por  the  American  Penny  Magituine. 
WILIilABft  THE   CONCiUERER. 

The  following  sketch  of  the  personal  ap- 
pearance and  character  of  William  of  Nor- 
mandy, who  conquered  England  in  the  year 
1066,  is  taken  from  Sir  William  Temple's 
Introduction  to  the  Uiatory  of  England,  a  rare 
old  book,  published  in  1695 : 

**  WiLLiAU,  sumamed  the  Conquerert  was 
of  the  tallest  statute  among  thos«*  common  in 
his  age  and  country ;  his  size  large,  and  bis 
body  strong  built,  but  well  proportioned ;  his 
strength  such  as  few  of  his  Court  could  draw 
his  bow.  His  health  was  j^reat  and  constant, 
which  made  him  very  active  in  his  business 
and  his  pleasures,  till  about  the  dedine  of  his 
age,  he  grew  something  corpulent ;  from  all 
which,  I  suppose,  came  the  story  in  some 
Gorman  writers  that  he  was  eight  feet  high, 
or  the  size  of  Hercules. 

As  he  was  of  goodly  personage,  so  his  face 
was  lovely,  but  of  a  masculine  beauty^,  the 
loins  being  strong  rather  than  delicate,  his  eyes 
were  quicx  and  lively,  but  when  moved,  some- 
thing fierce;  his  complexion  sanguine,  his 
countenance  very  pleasant,  when  he  was  ^ay 
and  familiar;  when  he  was  serious  someihmg 
severe. 

His  pastimes  were  chiefly  hunting  and 
feasting;  in  the  first,  he  spent  much  time, 
used  great  exercise,  and  yet  much  modera- 
tion of  diet ;  in  his  feasts,  which  were  de- 
signed fot  magnificence  or  conversation,  to 
know  or  to  be  known  among  his  nobles,  and 
not  for  luxury ;  he  was  courteous,  afi*able,  fa- 
miliar, and  often  pleasant,  and  which  made 
him  the  more  so  to  his  company,  was  easy  at 
those  times  in  graniing  suits  and  pardons. 

It  is  by  all  agreed,  that  he  was  chaste  and 
temperate,  which,  with  a  happy  constitution 
and  much  exercise  preserved  not  only  his 
health,  but  vigor  to  the  last  decline  of  his 
age. 

He  was  of  sound  namral  sense,  and  showed 
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it  not  only  in  his  own  condact  and  reasoning 
upon  all  gt(^t  occasions,  but  also  in  the 
choice  of  his  ministers  and  friends,  wherein 
DO  prince  was  happier  or  wiser  than  he. 

He  talked  little,  never  vaunted,  observed 
much,  was  very  secret,  and  used  only  San" 
franc f  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  with  an 
universal  confidence,  both  as  a  counsellor  and 
a  friend,  to  whom  he  was  ever  meek  and  gen- 
tle, though  to  others  something  austere,  as  if 
this  conqueror  had  been  himself  subdued  by 
the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  that  excellent  man. 

In  his  purposes  he  was  steady,  but  not  ob- 
siinate,  and  though  constant  to  his  ends,  yet 
applicable  to  occasions,  as  appeared  by  his  fa- 
voring and  trusting  the  Normans  in  his  trou* 
bles  of  England,  and  the  English  in  those  of 
Normandy ;  and  was  either  very  wise  or  very 
happy  in  the  arts  of  gaining  enemies  and  re- 
taining friends,  having  never  lost  but  one, 
which  was  Fitz  Auber. 

He  was  a  prince  deep  in  his  designs,  bold 
in  his  enterprises^  firm  in  his  prosecution,  ez- 
eclliug  in  the  order  and  discipline  of  his  ar- 
mies, and  choice  in  his  officers,  both  of  his 
army  and  his  state;  but  admirable  in  expedi- 
tion and  dispatch  of  civil  as  well  as  military 
aflTaiTS ;  never  deferring  tUl  to-morrow,  what 
shouid  he  done  tO'day. 

Above  all,  he  was  careful  and  prudent  in 
the  management  of  his  treasure,  proportioning 
always  the  expenses  of  his  gifts,  his  buildings 
and  bis  enterprises  to  the  treasure  he  was 
master  of  for  defraying  them,  and  thereby 
compassing  all  he  seemed  to  design. 

He  was  religious  in  frequenting  divine  ser- 
vice, giving  much  alms,  building  abbeys  and 
endowing  them,  sending  presents  of  crosses  of 
gold,  rich  vestures  and  plate  to  many  other 
churches,  and  much  treasure  to  Rome. 

He  was  a  great  lover  of  learning,  and 
though  he  despised  the  loose,  ignorant  Saxon 
clergy  he  found  in  England,  yet  he  took  care 
and  pleasure  to  fill  ecclesiastical  dignities  with 
persons  of  ^reat  worth  and  learning  from 
abroad,  as  Sanfranct  Durand,  Ansclom,  with 
many  more. 

He  was  a  lover  of  virtue  in  others,  and 
hater  of  vice,  and  by  the  consent  of  all  wri- 
ters and  the  tnost  partial  or  malicious  to  his 
memory,  as  well  as  others,  he  is  agreed  to 
have  ben  a  prince  of  great  strength,  wisdom, 
courage,  clemency,  magnificence,  wit,  cour- 
tesy, charity,  temperance,  and  piety.  This 
short  character,  ana  by  all  amed,  is  enough 
to  vindicate  the  memory  of  this  noble  prince 
and  famous  conqueror,  from  the  aspersions  or 
detractions  of  several  malicious  or  partial  ao* 
thors,  who  have  more  unfaithfully  represent- 
ed his  Reign,  than  any  other  period  of  Eng- 
lish History." 

The  above  sketch  by  ^  William  Temple, 
will  be  considered  by  many  as  much  too  fa- 
vorable a  view  of  the  character  of  the  con- 
queror, and  most  Americans,  who  have  An- 
Slo-Saxon  blood  in  their  veins,  will  aqfree  with 
fr.  Sullivan,  who,  in  his  Historical  causes 
and  effects,  considers  William  as  a  barbariap 


and  tyrant,  although,  as  he  remarks,  "a  very 
able  man  for  the  day  in  which  he  appeared, 
whether  as  a  civil  ruler  or  military  chief;  no 
doubt  the  most  capable  and  successful  mo- 
narch of  that  age.  So  far  as  can  be  discerned, 
in  looking  back  through  the  obscurity  of  ages, 
it  was  a  grievous  and  unmitigated  mibfortune 
to  the  Saxon  race,  to  England,  and  to  the  civi- 
lized world,  that  William,  the  Conqueror,  had 
not  been  conquered  and  slain  himself,  instead 
of  Harold,  at  the  battle  of  Hastings." 

To  show  the  descent  of  Queen  Victoria  from 
William,  the  Conqueror,  we  have  prepared 
the  following  table,  which  famishes  genea- 
logical information  not  readily  obtained,  and 
we  doubt  not  will  be  gratifymg  to  the  curious 
as  well  as  interesting  to  most  of  our  readers . 

Lineal  descent  of  the  present  Royal  Family 
of  Oreat  Britain^  from  William,  the  Con" 
.  queroT**  ^ 

GEinBRATTONS. 

1.  William  I,  the  Conqueror,  ascended  the 
throne  of  England  in  1066. 

2.  Henry  I,  son  of  William  I,  succeeded 
his  brother  William  II,  1100. 

3.  MatUda,  daughter  of  Henry  I,  maifVied 
Geoffrey  Plaotagenet,  a  Frenchman. 

4.  Henry  II,  son  of  Matilda  by  Plantagenet, 
erowned  1154. 

5.  John,  son  of  Henry  II,  crowned  1199. 

6.  Henry  III,  son  of  John,  crowned  1216. 

7.  Edward  I,  son  of  Henry  III,  crowned 
1272. 

8.  Edward  II,  son  of  Edward  I,  crowned 
1307. 

9.  Edward  III,  son  of  Edward  II,  crowned 
1327. 

10.  Lionel 9  Duke  of  Ciarence»  son  of  Ed- 
ward III. 

11.  Philippa,  (daughter  of  Lionel,)  mar- 
ried Earl  of  March. 

12.  Roger  Mortimer,  (son  of  Philippe,)  Earl 
of  March. 

13.  Anna  Mortimer,  (his  daughter,)  mar- 
ried Richard,  Duke  of  York. 

14.  Edward  IV,  (son  of  the  last)  crowned 
1461. 

15.  Elizahethf  daughter  of  Edward  IV,  mar- 
ried Henry  VII,  of  Lancaster,  who  ascended 
the  throne  in  1485. 

16.  Margaret,  daughter  of  Henry  VII  and 
Elizabeth,  married  James  IV,  King  of  Scot- 
land. 

17.  James  V,  King  of  Scotland,  son  of 
James  IV  and  Margaret. 

18.  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  daughter  of 
James  V,  married  Damley,  a  Scotcn  noble- 
man. 

19.  James  I  of  England  and  VI  of  Scotland, 
son  of  Mary  by  Darnley,  of  the  house  of  Stuart, 
ascended  the  throne  of  England  1603. 

20.  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  James  I,  mar- 
ried the  Elector  Palatine  of  Germany. 

21.  Sop^,  daughter  of  Elizabeth,  married 
the  Elector  of  Hanover. 
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22.  George  I,  son  of  Sophia,  crowned  1714. 

23.  George  II,  son  of  George  I,   crowned 
1727. 

'24.  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,    son   of 

George  II. 

25.  George  III,  son  of  Frederick,  crowned 

1760. 

26.  Edward,  Duke  of  Kent,  son  of  Georg6 

III. 

27.  Victoria,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Kent, 
crowned  1837. 


•  Tho%e  whose  names  are  in  Italics,  never  occu* 
pied  the  throne  of  England,  in  their  own  rii^ht 
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The  Wingless  Bird, or  Apteryx* 

Abridged  from  the  Magaxin  Piuoreeque. 
For  the  American  Penny  Mffgaxiiie* 

This  is  truly  a  singular  name,  conveying, 
to  the  common  reader  at  least,  an  express 
contradiction.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
that  its  extreme  rarity  should  for  a  long  lime 
have  left  the  world  incredulous  of  its  exis- 
tence. A  single  specimen  only,  and  that  a 
very  imperfect  one,  was  to  be  found  in  Eu- 
rope, until  recently.  Shaw  had  indeed  added 
descriptions  and  drawings  of  what  he  showed 
as  the  remains  of  a  real  specimen:  but,  forty 
Tears  ago,  it  was  still  by  many  pronounced  a 
rabttlous  beinff. 

In  1834  Lord  Derb^r  presented  Shaw's 
specimen  to  the  Zoolo^cal  Society  of  Lon- 
don ;  after  which  a  particular  description  was 
published  with  a  drawing ;  and  ere  long  five 
mdividuals  were  brought  to  Europe,  some  of 
which  were  carefully  dissected.  Two  of 
them  were  presented  to  the  Museum  of  Natu- 
ral History  of  Paris,  by  M.  Dumont  d^Urville ; 
and  now  the  singular  animal  is  well  icnown. 
It  is  covered  with  large  feathers,  soft  and 
flexible,  interspersed  with  bristles,  which 
make  ii  appear,  from  a  distance,  as  if  dressed 
in  loose  fur.  In  the  place  of  wings  it  has 
two  very  small  projections,  something  like  a 
finger  with  a  nail  at  the  end ;  and  it  is  also 
destitute  of  a  tail. 

It  belonfi^  to  the  same  natural  class  with 
the  ostrich  and  cassowary,  in  its  general 
characteristics,  having  no  organs  of  motion 
except  its  legs :  but  it  is  of  much  inferior 
size,  being  no  larger  than  a  common  fowl. 
It  swims  and  jumps  with  surprising  ease, 
and  is  extremely  swift  on  foot.  It  inhabits 
the  most  dense  and  retired  forests  of  the 
northern  island  of  New  Zealand,  where  it  is 
called^Kiwi.  Being  nocturnal  in  its  habits, 
it  conceals  itself  in  the  daytime  under  the 
shadow  of  shrubs  of  the  cavex  abounding  in 
those  dark  and  humid  regions,  or  in  the  cavi- 
ties formed  by  the  roots  of  the  rata,  (metro- 
sideros  robusta.)  Its  nest,  which  is  found  in 
such  situations,  is  rudely  formed,  and  never 
contams  more  than  one  egg,  which  is  of  the 
size  of  a  duck's. 

1h^  singular  bird,  unlike  others  which  are 
active  only  in  the  night,  has  very  small  eyes ; 
yet  it  finds,  as  by  instinct,  the  swampy  spot, 
where  the  grubs  abound,  on  which  it  feeds ; 


and,  after  scratchmg  up  the  ground  with  its 
feet,  dexterously  seizes  them,  by  thrusting 
its  long  bill  into  the  mud.  The  natives  es- 
teem their  flesh  for  food,  and  formerly  used 
their  feathers,  to  form  their  most  precious 
mats,  by  working  them  in  with  their  flax. 
They  hunt  them  only  at  night,  and  then 
eiiher  catcli  them  with  dogs,  or  blind  them 
by  suddenly  presenting  a  torch,  when  they 
can  seixe  inem  by  the  neck.  When  the  Eu- 
ropeans first  came  among  them,  they  had  al- 
ready destroyed  them  all  in  some  places,  and 
they  are  now  but  little  hnnted. 


THE  WAR    \S  PAIiESTIirC 

The  late  dreadful  civil  war  among  the 
Dtuzes  and  Maronites  in  and  near  Mount 
Lebanon,  is  attributable  to  the  unwise  in- 
terference of  the  powers  of  Europe,  wiili 
England,  who  undertook  to  make  changes 
among  them  in  1841.  According  to  a  long 
and  instructive  letter  in  the  New  York 
Observer,  from  Mr.  Smith,  missionary  ia 
Palestine,  and  now  at  New  Haven,  con- 
taining extracts  from  the  letters  of  Mr. 
Thompson,  his  associates  and  others^  the 
Sultan  has  been  wishing  to  see  the  coo* 
tending  parties  weaken,  and  almost  destroy 
each  other,  as  they  have  been  troublesome 
subjects.  Our  missionaries  sustained  a 
humane,  disinterested  and  useful  part,  la- 
boring, at  great  personal  sacrifice,  and  ex- 
posure, to  prevent  the  burning  of  towns, 
and  the  butchery  of  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren, oflen  with  success.  It  is  very  re- 
markable that  both  parties  treated  them  as 
friends,  and  with  great  respect,  even  in  the 
midst  of  their  bloody  feud. 

This  war  had  no  relation  to  the  protes- 
tants  of  Hasbeya,  of  whom  many  of  our 
leaders  have  had  some  information ;  but 
the  results  are  likely  to  be  rather  favorable 
to  them.  Our  countrymen  in  Syria  long 
to  see  some  judicious  measures  taken,  to 
secure  the  safety  of  those  wretched  people 
who  have  suffered  so  severely  from  a  civil 
war,  that  may  break  out  again  at  any 
time.  There  is  at  present  no  government 
among  them. 


Romanism  and  Ambrica.— The  Pro^ 
testant  Churchman  says  that  <'  no  less  than 
four  open  and  avowed  Romanists    wefe 
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found,  upmi  the  catalogue  of  the  New  York 
Episcopal  Seminary,  during  the  last  ses- 
sion. One  was  from  Delaware,  and  ano- 
tlier  from  Connecticut." 


r.lYING  SKETCHES  OF  ITAL.Y« 

NO.    III. 


•^' 


Fur  the  Am*ncan  Penny  Magazine. 

Austrian    Oppression   in   Lombardy. 

A  very  spirited  pamphlet  has  just  appear- 
ed in  London,  entitled  Austria,  Italy  and  the 
Pope,  addressed  to  Sir  James  Graham,  by 
J.  Mazzini,  the  most  influential  of  the  Italian 
exiles  in  England,  whose  private  correspon- 
dence was  so  shamefully  violated  in  the 
post  office  by  the  former.  Signer  IVIazzini 
has  before  shown,  in  an  Italian  pamphlet, 
published  in  Paiis,  and  entitled  ^^  Ricordi 
dei  Fraielli  Bandiera"  dec,  some  of  the 
consequences  of  that  violation  of  public 
faith,  in  the  murder  of  the  two  Bandieras  in 
Calabria,  after  seizing  them  by  stratagem* 
Sir  James,  to  shelter  himself  fiom  some  por- 
tion of  the  obloquy,  which  he  has  most  justly 
brought  upon  himself,  had  declared,  that  the 
Austrians  govern  LotnbaTdy  with  much 
mildness  and  justice,  foster  education,  and 
promote  improvement  in  se\  era  1  important 
points,  which  he  specifics.  This,  he  would 
have  the  world  believe,  places  the  Italian 
patriots,  who  are  opposed  to  the  Austrian 
usurpation,  in  the  position  of  mere  disaffect- 
ed men,  and  enemies  of  the  public  peace  of 
their  country.  The  pamphlet  now  before 
us,  undertakes  to  disprove  the  assertion  of 
Sir  James  ;  and,  truly,  the  learned  and  pa. 
triotic  Avriter  has  succeeded,  in  the  most 
overwhelming  manner,  while  the  numerous 
and  astonishing  facts  he  presents,  illustrating 
the  oppressive  weight  of  Austrian  oppression 
in  Lombardy,  can  hardly  fail  to  open  the 
eyes  of  men  and  raise  much  sympathy  for 
the  Italians. 

And  Lombardy  is  selected  in  this  case, 
not  because  it  is  the  most  unhappy  part  of 
the  peninsula,  but  for  the  very  opposite  rea- 
son, that  it  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  only 
portion  which  is  not  absolutely  intolerable. 

Mr.  Mazzini  gives  us  a  long  list  of  the 
principal  posts  held  by  foreigners  in  the  Lom- 
bardo-Venitian   provinces,    from  which   it 


appears  that  all  departments  are  chiefly  filled 
by  Austrians :  the  government,  police,  cen- 
sorship, university,  philosophical  schools, 
mint,  post  office,  tobacco  inspection,  fron- 
tier-guards, tribunals,  army,  6lc.  The 
Central  A^semBly  may  petition  for  a  few  ob- 
jects of  a  physical  nature,  roads,  bridges, 
&c.,  and  the  Austrian  authorities  notice 
them  or  not  as  they  please.  The  provin- 
cial and  the  town  councils  are  somewhat 
similarly  situated. 

"  Austria  is  aware  that  she  only  encamps 
in  Italy  for  a  time,^'  and  *^  as  far  as  she  can 
she  resists  all  progress."  When  obliged  by 
the  public  feeling,  she  reluctantly  appears  to 
favor  improvement.  The  public  schools 
are  closea  on  Sundays,  when  alone  many  of 
the  poor  might  attend ;  and  the  law  forbids 
the  admission  of  children  poorly  clad.  Pub- 
lic and  infant  schools,  demanded  and  oflen 
established  by  the  people,  she  almost  ruins, 
and  by  means  often  ingeniously  bad.  "  Sub- 
jects," says  the  school  catechism,  "  ought  to 
behave  towards  their  sovereign  like  slaves 
towards  their  master"  because  he  is  so,  and 
controls  their  persons  and  property.  Not  a 
word  of  Italian  history  is  taught.  In  the 
gymnasiums,  a  complete  course  cannot  be 
gone  through  until  the  25th  year.  The  Ly- 
ceums teach  an  obscure  German  philosophy, 
and  nothing  of  Italian  literature.  Profes- 
sors are  made  in  the  Universities  only  after 
answering  questions  sent  from  Vienna,  in  a 
manner  approved  th#re.  They  must  teach 
by  Vienna  themes  ;  and  any  expression  op- 
posed to  Austrian  views  is  followed  by  ex- 
pulsion. In  political  science,  the  student  is 
confined  wholly  to  the  answers  in  his  books ; 
and  subjected  to  restrictions  and  often  indig- 
nities from  German  police.  The  expenses 
are  great,  the  delays  numerous. 

The  best  works  are  not  accessible  in  the 
libraries,  and  there  working-men  are  not  ad- 
mitted. In  the  bookstores  no  foreign  works 
except  immoral  romances.  Nothing  can  be 
pruited  which  has  not  been  approved  by 
five  or  six  censors.  There  are  no  newspa- 
pers, except  government  gazettes,  and  these 
are  taxed  two  cents  a  copy.  No  literary 
journal  can  exist  without  permission  from 
Vienna,  and  FrAncis  1st  said,  in  1821,  "I 
wish  my  subjects  may  only  learn  to  read 
and  write."  Not  more  than  one  literary 
man  of  note  has  escaped  persecution,  yet 
Austria  pretends  to  patronize  learning  I 

60,000  livres  are  annually  sent  to  Vien- 
na in  money,  by  about  five  millions  t)f  peo- 
ple. The  capitation  tax,  that  on  trades  and 
labor,  and  the  exclusion  of  all  foreign  goods 
except  German,  are  ruinous.    The  guards  of 
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the  customs,  &c.,  are  very  numerous  and 
the  worst  of  men,  who  often  smuggle  them- 
selves. Salt,  tobacco  and  nitre  are  monopo- 
lized, and  salt  is  at  double  and  triple  its 
price  in  neighboring  countries.  Reve- 
nue is  raised  on  lotteries.  Stamps  are  re- 
quired in  every  contract,  even  agreements 
for  a  day,  and  almost  anything  else  possible. 
The  stamp  law  is  very  obscure,  but  its  vio- 
lation is  punished  by  fine  and  distraint 

In  these  and  many  other  ways,  Lombardy 
is  more  burthened  than  other  parts  of  the 
Austrian  empire.  Though  its  population  is 
less  than  one-eighth  of  the  whole  empire,  it 
pays  more  than  one  quarter  of  the  reve- 
nue. Milan  is  ruined  by  the  contraband 
trade  thus  produced  ;  ana  internal  trade  is 
embarrassed  by  many  needless  obstacles. 


JUVENILE  DEPARTMENT. 


^     EDWARD'S  SUMMER  WALKS* 

Edward  did  not  really  go  to  school  in  the 
summer,  but  had  lessons  set  him  at  home, 
and  recited  sometimes  to  his  £sither  and  some- 
times to  hii  mother.  After  they  were  over, 
towards  evening,  he  usually  took  a  walk,  in 
company  with  his  sisters  and  their  young 
friends,  or  with  his  own.  Occasionally  one 
of  his  parents  was  of  the  party,  and  now  and 
then  both  of  them. 

In  July  and  August  some  of  the  trees 
were  filled  with  caterpillars,  which  ate  the 
leaves,  and  then  changing  to  the  chrysalis 
state,  disappeared.  Many  persons,  walking 
under  the  trees  during  the  time  when  the 
caterpillars  were  most  numerous,  appeared 
to  be  greatly  annoyed  by  them ;  and  some, 
especially  ladies  and  children,  expressed 
fears  of  being  bitten.  But  Edward  had  been 
assured  that  they  were  harmless  in  that  re- 
spect, although  highly  injurious  to  the 
plants  which  they  teed  upon ;  and  was  not 
afraid  of  them  himself,  nor  would  he  allow 
his  companions  to  entertain  such  ill-grounded 
apprehensions. 

As  he  had  been  told,  that  scientific  men 
were  constantly  endeavoring  to  discover  how 
these  hurtftil  little  creatures  might'  be  pre- 
vented from  doing  injury,  he  sometimes  ob- 
served their  movements  and  tried  to  invent 
some  way  to  destroy  them.  But  he  felt  that 
he  was  too  ignorant  of  their  nature  and  ha- 
bits, to  lay  any  plan  for  that  purpose,  and 
thought  he  would  make  more  enquiries,  ob- 
serve and  read.  His  father  told  him  that 
much  was  still  unknown  on  the  subject. — 
Even  the  greatest  naturalists  have  not  had 


time  and  opportunity  to  learn  half  that  is 
important ;  and  it  seems  a  good  kind  of  work 
for  children,  who  have  leisure,  and  often  are 
among  trees,  bushes  and  flowers,  when  men 
are  called  to  other  places  by  business. 

One  of  the  most  curious  operations  to  be 
observed,  was  that  performed  by  the  insect, 
figurexl  in  number  19th  of  this  magazine,  page 
300,  in  forming  the  covering  for  its  chrysaus. 
After  the  conversation  with  his  father,  which 
is  mentioned  there,  he  had  many  opportuni- 
ties to  see  them,  swinging  by  a  fine  string 
from  the  button-ball  or  sycamore  trees,  on 
which  they  usually  fed  in  his  neighborhood, 
or,  when  the  thread  had  broken,  creeping 
up  the  trunk.  How  they  formed  the  little 
tunnel-shaped  bag,  which  they  carried  about 
them,  he  never  could  discover.  It  appeared 
to  be  all  made  of  pieces  of  dry  leaves,  drop- 
ped by  the  worms  while  feedmg ;  and  some- 
times too  large  pieces,  like  wings,  were 
stuck  to  the  sides,  which  made  it  difficuk 
for  the  creature  to  creep.  The  inner  part, 
however,  was  made  ofsomething  like  strong 
paper,  which  his  father  could  not  tear  with- 
out trying  very  hard  several  times.  Proba- 
bly the  worms  came  down  from  the  trees  in 
the  night,  and  weaved  this  strong  coat,  and 
somehow  or  other,  stuck  the  bits  of  leaves 
to  it  before  morning.  Neither  Edward  nor 
his  father,  (who  usually  rose  before  bim« 
and  was  more  observant,)  ever  could  find 
a  worm  at  this  work,  or  with  his  covering 
partly  made. 

The  worms  are  black,  with  six  small  ta- 
pering legs  or  feet  in  front,  bending  in  a 
curve,  which  they  use  in  climbing,  and  also 
in  slowly  drawing  themselves  up  to  the  tree 
by  the  web  on  which  they  let  themselves 
do>vn.  Like  the  measuring  worms,  they 
pull  themselves  up  by  putting  their  two  four 
feet  over  the  string  as  mey  hold  it  in  their 
mouths,  then  throw  the  head  back,  by  which 
they  raise  themselves  about  the  twentieth 
part  of  an  inch;  then  the  second  pair  of  legs 
take  the  slack  thread,  and  make  it  wp  into'a 
ball  with  the  rest,  ana  so  they  work  till  they 
reach  a  twig,  and  stick  fast  to  it.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  draw  them  out  of  their  covering, 
and  yet  they  appear  not  to  be  attached  to  it* 
Edward  observed  that,  when  touched,  a 
worm  would  draw  in  his  head  and  close  the 
opening  like  a  bag ;  yet  he  could  not  disco- 
ver h6w  he  did  it.  There  was  no  string  to 
be  seen  touching  the  rim.  Altogether,  he 
thought  these  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
caterpillars ;  and  he  lock  several  hcHoae,  and 
hung  them  bv  their  silken  threads  upon  a 
rose-bush  in  his  garden^  intending  to  watch 
them. 
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Bat  hb  Mhea  had  one  curious  thing  more 
to  tell  him  about  them.  Passing  one  day 
tinder  the  trees  where  Edward  had  first  seen 
them,  he  broke  off  a  twig  which  had  eight 
or  ten  old  bags  hanging  to  it,  and  brought 
them  home.  **  See,"  3aid  he,  "  I  was  mis- 
taken about  these  creatures — there's  no  dan- 
ger from  them ;  they  are  a  1  dead  ^  I  find  in 
each  of  them  a  chrysalis,  but  it  has  a  hole 
in  it,  made  by  the  worm  of  an  Ichneumon. 
Ichneumons  are  winged  insects  which  make 
-holes  in  different  substances,  and  put  their 
eggs  in  them.  Some  bore  into  animals,  or 
into  a  chrysalis  ;  and  when  the  egg  hatches 
a  worm,  it  eats  iL  Then  the  worm  becomes 
a  fly  and  ofiT  it  goes.  Ichneumons  kill  mil- 
lions of  noxious  insects  every  year.  I  hai^ 
seen  a  queen  tomato-worm  with  twenty  oi 
th&ir  beautiful  little  cocoons  upon  it,  which 
the  Ichneumon  worm  makes  a(\er  he  has 
got  his  his  full  size,  which  is  only  one  for- 
tieth part  of  an  inch  I  What  do  you  think  ? 
I  once  counted  120  cocoons  on  one  of  those 
large  green  caterpillars,  and  yet  it  was  not 
dead." 


^ 


The  Petnaemn  Springs  in  Kentucky* 
These  springs  are  numerous  in  Hancock 
and  Brecken ridge  counties,  and  they  are 
probably  connected  with  the  coal  deposits 
of  this  region,  and  the  hills  from  which 
they  issue,  have  strata  of  coal  shale  visible 
in  them.  The  waters  of  these  springs  are 
similar  in  quality  to  those  of  the  White 
Sulphur  Springs  in  Virginia ;  and  as  the 
water  percolates  from  the  rock  small  glo- 
bules of  tar,  or  petroleum,  issue  with  it. 
The  petroleum  rises  to  the  surface,  and  as 
the  waters  overflow  the  borders  of  the 
spring,  the  tar  lodges  on  the  banks  and 
forms  beds  and  sometimes  cones  of  indura- 
ted asphaltum.  The  tar,  which  resembles 
the  common  coal  tar  that  is  procured  from 
ga^  wQ|ks  in  appearance  and  odor,  flows 
far  mo^copiously  on  one  day  than  on  ano- 
ther, as  if  its  supply  was  irregular.  * 
The  springs  issue  from  the  crevices  of  a 
soft  sand  rock  of  recent  formation,  and  are 
usually  found  at  the  base  of  a  perpendicu- 
lar precipice,  which  appears  to  have  been 
broken  off  from  the  regular,  corresponding 
strata,  where  it  was  formed  beneath  the 
waters,  and  thrown  up  like  a  lofly  perpen- 
dicular wall.  They  are  therefore  found 
in  wild  romantic  locations.  There  is  one 
of  great  celebrity  about  three  miles  in  the 
rear  of  Cloverport,  in  the  adjoining  county 
of  Becken  ridge,  which  is  situated  in  a  deep 
dell  of  an  area  of  about  twenty  acres, 
walled  in  by  rocky  parapets  rising  to  the 


height  of  50  or  100  feet,  so  nearly  perpen. 
dicular  that  the  majestic  poplar,  whose 
roots  spring  from  the  base  of  the  wall,  has 
its  top  grasped  by  the  hand  of  a  man  stan- 
ding  on  the  summit.  In  this  wild  glen  are 
a  spacious  hotel  and  cottages,  and  all  the 
accessories  of  a  fashionable  watering  place. 
This_  spot  is  the  resort  of  numerous  visi- 
tors  from  the  South  during  the  warm 
months. 

I  have  often  enjoyed  the  surprise  and 
admiration  with  which  the  scenery  around 
these  springs  strikes  a  stranger  on  first  be. 
holding  it.  After  taking  him  several  miles 
through  a  dense,  unbroken  forest,  threaded 
here  and  there  only  by  bridle  paths,  the 
traveller  is  brought  suddenly  to  the  edge  of 
the  pjrecipice,  overhanging  the  springs ;  and 
the  spacious  hotel  surrounded  by  cottages, 
embesomed  in  beautiful  lawns  and  gardens, 
intersected  by  shaded  walks,  and  filled 
with  troops  of  nymphs  and  fairy  forms  in 
the  gayest  attire  of  a  southern  clime,  burst 
like  a  scene  of  enchantment  on  his'  aston- 
ished vision.  It  is  an  Elysian  valley, 
placed  in  the  midst  of  one  of  nature's  ru- 
dest, wildest  haunts.  The  water,  filled 
with  floating  particles  of  tar,  is  swallowed 
by  invalids  in  quantities  that  would  gorge 
a  camel.  It  is  a  most  active  diuretic,  while 
it  acts  as  a  tonic  to  the  stomach.  It  is 
thought  to  be  an  excellei^t  restorative  in 
chronic,  nervous  and  febrile  diseases.  The 
physicians  of  this  region  deem  the  waters 
a  panacea  for  inmost  all  the  pains  to  which 
flesh  is  heir. 

The  spring  mentioned  flows  out  at  the 
base  of  an  escarpment  of  rock,  in  a  deep 
dell  which  opens  to  the  Ohio  River,  and 
within  fifty  yards  of  the  banks,  where 
steamboats  could  land  passengers  at  the 
foot  of  a  stairway  leading  up  to  the  piazza 
of  a  hotel.  From  the  elevated  ground  back 
of  the  spring,  a  most  magnificent  view  of 
the  river,  for  15  or  20  miles  up  and  down 
its  course,  is  obtained,  with  a  prospect  of 
the  broad,  cultivated  bottoms,  and  wooded 
hills,  which  alternately,  on  one  side  and  on 
the  other,  form  its  shores. 


Niagara  Falls,  July  29. — ^Yesterday, 
two  bodies  were  discovered  in  the  whirpool 
(three  miles  below  the  Falls)  in  the  em- 
brace  of  its  everlasting  whirls.  Ho^  long 
they  have  been  there,  or  how  long  they 
may  remain,  is  impossible  to  tell.  Who 
they  are,  or  where  they  lost  their  lives  is 
not  known.  ' 
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*«  There  was  ftUeii«e  lu  Heaveu.*' 

Can  angel  spirits  need  repose. 
In  the  full  sunlight  of  the  sky  ? 

And  can  the  veil  of  slumber  close 
A  cherub*8  bright  and  blazing  eye  ? 

Have  seraph  ims  a  weary  brow 
A  fainting  heart,  and  aching  breast  ? 

No,  far  too  high  thpir  pulses  flow, 
To  languish  with  inglorious  rest. 

How  could  they  sleep  amid  the  bliss. 
The  banquet  of  delight  above? 

Or  bear  for  one  short  hour  to  miss 
The  vision  of  the  Lord  they  love  ? 

Oh  !  not  the  deathlike  calm  of  sleep 
Could  hush  the  everlasting  song ;  ^ 

No  fairy  dream,  or  slumber  deep, 
Entranced  the  rapt  and  holy  throng.. 

Yet  not  the  lightest  tone  was  heard 
From  angel  voice  or  angel  hand, 

.And  nut  one  plumed  pinion  stirred 
Among  the  bowed  and  blissful  band. 

For  there  was  silence  in  the  skv, 
A  joy  no  angel  tongues  could  tell, 

As  from  its  mystic  point  on  high 
The  peace  of  God  in  stillness  fell. 

Oh  !  what  is  silence  here  below  ? 

The  quiet  of  concealed  despair, 
The  pause  of  pain,  the  dream  of  woe : 

It  18  the  rest  of  rapture  there. 

And,  ti  the  way- worn  pilgrim  here. 
More  kindred  seems  that  perfect  peace 

Than  the  full  chants  of  joy  to  hear 
Roll  on,  and  never,  never  cease. 

From  earthly  agonies  set  free. 
Tired  with  the  path  too  slowly  trod' 

May  such  a  silence  welcome  me 
Into  the  palace  of  my  God  ! 

[Home  Missionary. 


Receipt  Ibr  making  Butter*  H 

A  full  account  is  given  in  the  papers  of  a 

process,  hitherto  a  secret,  by  which  butter 

may  be  kept  for  years,  fresh  and  sweet,  in 

any  climate,  which  we  subjoin : 

It  has  been  discovered  that  most  kinds  of 
wood  contain  considerable  quantities  of  pyro- 
ligneous  acid,  which  decomposes  salt  in  nut- 
ter kept  in  such  tubs.  The  linden,  or  bass 
wood,  is  the  only  one  which,  it  appears  hy 
careful  experiment,  is  free  from  it ;  others,  it 
is  stated,  may  be  freed  from  it,  and  thus  ren« 
dered  suitable,  by  boiling  three  or  four  hours, 
well  pressed  under  water.  Much  importance 
has  always  been  attached  to  the  preparing  of 
butter,  so  that  it  will  keep  on  board  of  ships 


at  sea  and  in  warm  climates.  A  simple  pro- 
cess is  now  practised,  which  is  said  to  be  ef- 
fectual for  this  purpose ;  which  is,  to  have 
good  butter  well  churned,  and  worked  and 
packed  hard  and  tight  in  kegs  of  seasoned 
white  oak  ;  the  head  is  then  put  in,  leaving 
a  small  hole  into  which  brine  is  poured  to  fill 
the  vacant  space  ;  and  of  so  much  importance 
is  it  deemed,  to  nr event  any  bad  taste,  that 
the  plugs  for  the  bole  muse  not  be  made  ot 
cedar  or  pine,  but  of  cypress  or  bass  wood,  as 
otherwise  it  would  be  injured.  AAer  wlmh, 
these  kegs  are  placed  m  sl  hogshead  well 
filled  with  brine  of  full  solution,  that  .will 
bear  an  eggt  which  is  then  headed  up  ti^ht 
and  close.  The  importance  of  this  subject 
may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that,  as  it 
appears,  the  standing  contracts  for  butter,  in 
our  navy,  that  will  keep  at  sea,  are  at  twenty- 
six  cents  per  pound,  ^nd  for  cheese  twenty 
cents  per  pound.  It  is  now  put  up  of  good 
dairies  in  Orange  county,  and  keeps  perfectly. 

The  New  Iron  Steam  Ship  Grbat 
Britain — A  large  print  of  which  is  given 
on  page  441,  arrivea  at  New  York  on  her 
first  voyage,  on  the  1 1th  of  August,  after  a 
passage  of  15  days.  Her  length  is  322 
feet,  depth  32  1-2  feet,  tonnage  3,443  tons ; 
she  stows  1200  tons  of  coal ;  the  engines 
weigh  340  tons ;  the  boilers  200  tons,  and 
hold  200  tons  of  water.  She  is  worked  with 
the  screw  propeller,  instead  of  paddle 
wheels ;  has  six  masts,  fitted  with  iron  rig- 
ging, and  there  is  one  sail,  the  square 
main  sail,  which  requires  all  hands  to  furl 
it.  Five  of  the  masts  are  hinged*  for  low- 
ering whenever  head  winds  set  in.  Am- 
ple room  and  accommodation  are  provided 
for  252  passengers,  besides  for  the  officers 
and  crew. 
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R03LIN  CASTLE. 


Tb«  htiloTjr  of  EaglaDtt'Hnd  ScotUnd  na- 
\  Wralljf  iaterestt  ns  mote  t!.an  ihu  of  most 
'  oiber  couDiries.  One  Tcaeon  is,  it  haa  be^n 
'    wriuen  wiih  gtmar  freedom,  and  another  is. 


that  we  are  taught  it  more  early  to  lile,  and  j 
more  in  detail.  Wo  feel,  of  course,  a  more  < 
iotimate  relatioo  to  the  laud  o(  our  ancestors ;  \ 
while  the  poetry,  being  in  our  own  lft»guaj[e,  > 
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and  assQciftted  in  our  minds  with  the  me- 
mory of  parents  and  friends,  who*  made  us/ 
acquainted  with  the  songs  and  ballads,  so  in- 
teresting to  youth,  is  intimately  connected 
with  scenes  and  objects,  particularly  the 
feutlal  castles  of  past  ages. 

Among  these  none  pfrhaps  has  more  deep 
and  sad  associations  connected  with  its 
name  than  Roslin  Castle.  The  ancient,  me- 
lodious and  plaintive  melody  which  was  com- 
posed long  ago  in  its  romantic  vicinity  and 
bears  its  name,  has  doubtless  attached  mourn- 
ful impressions  with  it,  of  a  peculiar  kind, 
since  it  has  long  borne  the  title  in  this 
country,  of  «« The  Dead  Mamh"  for  which  it 
has  been  uyd,  and  to  which  it  is  so  ad- 
mirably adapted. 

We  copy  a  description  of  Saxon  castles 
from  the  Pictorial  History  of  England. 

"Sometimes  several  hundred  persons 
would  be  kennelled,  rather  than  lodged,  in 
these  dark  and  narrow  dens.  The  principal 
room  solely  aecommodated  the  lord,  who, 
after  banaueting  with  an  uncivilized  crowd 
of  martial  retainers,  and  spending  the  even- 
ing listening  to  the  lay  of  the  minstrel,  view- 
ing the  dancers  and  jugglers,  and  laughing  at 
the  buffooneries  that  were  practiced  tor  his 
amusement,  repaired  to  his  rug  bed  in  the 
same  place,  spread  on  straw  on  the  floor,  or 
on  a  bench. 

'*  If  a  lady  shared  the  rule^  of  the  tower, 
she  had  also  one  apartment,  for  all  purposes ; 
and,  as  for  the  inferior  members  of  the  fa- 
mily, including  servants  and  retainers,  after 
a  very  ^reat  number,  they  spread  themselves 
every  night  over  the  lower  rooms,  on  a  quan- 
tity of  straw. 

''Such  was  Anglo-Saxon  life,  with  one 
extensive  class.  As  skillful  architects,  the 
Norman  builders  of  course,  adapted  their 
buildings  to  the  positions  they  occupied. 
The  peel  houses  lay  much  exposed ;  hence, 
everything  was  sacrificed  to  security ;  and 
the  light  of  dav  could  scarcely  penetrate  the 
thick  and  solid  walls,  through  the  narrow 
slits  that  served  for  windows.  But  the  dwel- 
lings of  the  nobility,  and  wealthy  classes 
that  were  more  sheltered, — as  for  instance, 
under  the  protection  of  some  larger  fortress, 
or  congregated  in  a  town — were  rather 
higher,  less  contracted  and  more  decorated. 
Specimens  in  good  preservation  remain  in 
Lincoln,  which  may  be  called  a  Norman  city. 

''  The  castles  of  the  Normans  spring  up  all 
over  the  kin^om,  to  defend  the  lords  in  their 
new  territories.  The  Norman  style  of  build- 
ing was  a  sudden  expansion  and  gradual  re- 
finement of  the  Saxon,  and  a  1  ranch  of  the 
Romanesque.  Its  chief  recognizable  points 
are  these:  -ihe  round-headed  arch,  generally 
with  ornaments  of  a  plain  but  decided  char- 
acter;  windows  narrow   and    few,   simple 


vaulting,  massive  arch  piers;  few  battle- 
ments and  niches,  and  no  pinnacles.  It  was 
in  the  main,  a  stem  and  unelaborated  style, 
for  the  plain  and  evident  reason,  that  it  had 
to  be  adapted  to  a  society  living  in  a  st|^  of 
civil  warfare.  But  it  was  admirably  adap- 
ted to  this  end.  It  is  in  perfect  fimess  to 
repel  every  engine  of  war  then  known,  as  is 
evident  at  a  glance ;  and  their  construction 
was  so  perfect  and  massive,  that  they  could 
be  destroyed  onlv  by  extreme  vidence,  or 
many  ages  of  neglect. 

''  It  has  been  often  observed  that,  among 
the  many  imitations,  (often  paltry  enough,) 
of  modem  architects,  they  should  so  seldom 
have  attempted  the  Norman.  Contracted 
space  is  an  unpleasant  feature  of  them. 
Such  were  the  smaller  class  of  country 
houses,  those  numerous  dwellings  built  in 
the  form  of  towers;  peel  houses,  as  they 
were  called  in  the  border  country  between 
England  and  Scotland." 

(to  be  COMGLUDEI).) 


A  Visit  to  the  Marble  Quarries  from  which 
Ancient  Athens  was  Built* 


[Selected  from  Cochnm's  Gieeoe.] 
Jbr  ths  Am,  Frntny  Magasifu. 

On  my  return  this  day  to  the  Hotel  de 
France,  (my  residence,)  some  French  topog- 
raphers, who  dined  daily  at  the  same  hotel, 
invited  me  to  accompany  them  on  the  follow- 
ing day  to  visit  the  marble  quarries  of  Mount 
Fentelicus.  I  had  long  wished  to  make  this 
excursion,  and  I  was  glad  to  embrace  the  op- 
portunity of  doing  so  in  the  society  of  scien* 
tific  men.  Accordingly,  at  eight  the  next 
morning  we  quitted  Athens,  taking  that  road 
from  the  palace  which  leaves  Mount  Anches- 
mus  to  the  left ;  and  in  half  an  hour's  riile 
we  arrived  at  the  pretty  spot  called  Angelos 
Koipos.  Having  then  proceeded  over  a 
heath,  we  reached  the  small  village  of  Cai- 
andra.  Still  proceeding  through  an  uncul- 
tivated country,  (the  soil  of  which,  however, 
was  very  rich,)  we  passsd  through  several 
dried  up  brooks,  in  which  were  quantities  of 
the  rose  laurel,  but  not  yet  in  flower.  In 
half  an  hour  more  we  arrived  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain.  We  then  commenced  as- 
cending on  horseback,  and  another  half  hour 
brought  us  to  the  grotto,  which  is  at  the  first 
quarry,  about  half  way  up  the  mountain. 
The  principal  quarry  now  worked,  is  about 
fifty  feet  high,  and  of  the  purest  and  whitest 
marble  with  which  the  ancient  Athenians 
were  accustomed  to  build  their  temples  and 
large  edifices.  The  marks  of  their  chisels^ 
Me  still  visible    on    the    blocks  and   huge 
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that  are  scattered  abont,  and  abo  on 
the  pans  whence  these  have  been  detached.-^ 
Here  and  there,  too,  heaps  of  fragments  still 
remain,  which  possibly  are  the  chippings  of 
those  blocks  that  were  hewn  to  compose  the 
beautiful  edifices  with  w:hich  Pericles  adorn- 
ed Athens. 

Having  left  our  horses  in  custody  of  the 

servants,  we  lighted  some  wax  tapers,  and 

entered   the    grotto,  which    is   very  large, 

(aboat  sixty  feet  square,  and  'about  thirty 

feet  in  height.)    The. water  oozing  through 

the  rock  has,  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  formed 

crystaline  pillars.    We  were  obliged  to  be 

careful  how  we  proceeded,  for  in  the  Inmost 

part  were  large   holes  about  ten  feet  deep. 

We  descended  a  few  of  these,  but  observed 

nothing    in   them    to    repay  our  curiosity. 

Some  of  the  crystaline  masses  we  detached, 

and  found  them,  on  exainination,  exceedingly 

beantiftil.    Having  satisfied  our  curiosity,  we 

then   satisfied  our  hunger,   by  an  excellent 

breakfast  that  we  had  been  provident  enough 

to  brin^  with  us,  and  which  the  servants  had 

prepared  while  we  were  exploring  the  cave. 

The  sun  was  by  this  time  very  warm,  but 

we  got  under  the  angle  of  the  rock,  which 

protected  us  from  it. 

Having  finished  our  repast,  (which  we  all 

partook  of  with  the  appetite  usual  on  such 

occasions,)  we  mounted  our  horses  and  as* 

cended  the  mountain.    The  path  was  very 

difiScult  and  steep.    We  passed  several  other 

quarries,  all  of  which  bore    marks  of  the 

chisef.     We  also  observed  holes  made  upon 

the  mountains,  as  if  to  place  wooden  pillars 

for  the  construction  of  a  causeway,  which 

formed  an  inclined  plane  from  the  summit  to 

the  base.    Upon  this,  no  doubt,  the  blocks 

was  placed,  and  conveyed  to  the  bottom  of 

the    mountain     upon  wheeled    tracks;  for, 

lower  down,   we   observed  indented  in  the 

rocks,  the  track  that  the  wheels  had  made. 

The  distance  of  the  wheels   one   from  the 

other  was  about  four  feet. 

This  mountain  is  about  100  metres  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  which  is  equal  to  about 
3,500  English  feet.  This  measurement  is 
the  correct  one,  as  it  was  communicated  to 
me  by  Gennesse,  one  of  the  French  topog- 
raphers who  was  of  the  company,  and  who 
had  recently  asaertained  its  height  himself. 
In  ascending,  we  put  up  a  great  many  par- 
tridges. It  was  the  breeding  season,  and 
they  flew  in  pairs.    After  an  hour's  ride  \Vfe 


arrived  at  the  summit,  within  filly  feet  of 
which  we  still  found  quarries. 

We  were  well  paid  for  the  trouble  we  had 
experienced  in  the  ascent.  To  the  north-east 
of  us  lay  the  plain  of  Marathon.  Beyond 
that  was  the  large  island  of  Negropont ;  and 
although  it  was  the  6th  of  March,  and  in 
this  warm  latitude^  we  observed  that  the  high 
land  of  NegropoBt  was  covered  with  snow. 
The  town  of  Cbalcis,  its  capital,  was  per* 
feetly  distinct.  Inclining  towards  the  north- 
west, Mount  Parnassus  was  perceptible,  with 
iu  snow  clad  tops ;  and  looking  towards  the 
south-west,  the  mountains  of  Tripolizza, 
(which  are  m  the  centre  of  the  Morea)  came 
into  view.  To  the  south-east  the  view  em- 
braced the  numerous  islands  of  the  £gsean 
sea.  ^  The  day  was  perfectly  clear,  the  sun 
shining  brilliantly,  and  we  were  enabled  to 
take  the  utmost  advantage  of  our  magnificent 
positioa.  Having  remained  on  the  summit 
about  an  hour,  we  again  mounted  our  horses, 
which  we  had  ridden  to  the  top,  and  re* 
traced  our  steps,  riding  into  aind  examining 
several  of  the  quarries  in  oar  descent 

The  quantity  of  marble  dug  out  of  these 
quarries  conveys  a  splendid  idea  of  the  num- 
ber of  edifices  which  must  have  ornamented 
ancient  Athens.  At  the  same  time,  the 
scene  suggested  to  our  imagmations  that 
hoped  for  period,  when  the  modern  city  may 
be  able  to  avail  herself  of  this  happy  facil- 
ity for  her  future  adornment.  At  present,  the 
Athenians  find  common  lime-stone  plenti- 
fully within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  Athens, 
to  construct  their  houses  with,  and  they  are 
content  with  that.  But  I  was  most  happy  to 
learn,  that  the  government  was  about  con- 
structing a  road  to  these  marble  quarries ; 
and  at  a  subsequent  visit,  two  months  after- 
wards, the  road  was  nearly  completed. 

The  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  EuFOfe  and  iu 

America* 

We  intended  to  have  given  an  earlier  no- 
tice of  the  late  very  valuable  26th  Annual 
Report  of  the  New  York  Institution  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  with  Documents. 

This  work,  a  pamphlet  of  230  pages,  con- 
tains a  minnte  account  of  the  principal  insti- 
tutions of  that  class  in  Great  Britain  and  on 
the  continent,  with  instructive  remarks  on 
the  difierent  principles  on  which  they  are 
conducted,  the  results  of  each,  and  compari- 
sons with  those  of  our  own  coimtry.    One 
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of  the  principal  objects  which  induced  the 
Directors  of  the  New  York  Institution  to  send 
Mc.  Gee^e  £.  ])ay  as  an  agent  to  Europe, 
was  a  desire  to  ascertain  the  real  nature  and 
Yalue  of  the  processes  employed  in  many  of 
those  abroad,  (especially  in  Germany,)  to 
teach  the  deaf  and  dumb  to  employ  oral  lan- 
guage, instead  of  manual  signs.  Too  farorap 
ble  accounts  of  the  success  of  this  plan,  pub- 
lished from  time  to  time  in  the  newspapers, 
had  led  some  persons  to  undervalue  the  sys* 
tern  practised  in  our  institutions,  now  improred 
and  confirmed  by  long  practice ;  and  while 
the  measure  adopted,  like  a  similar  seep  taken 
son»e  months  ago,  by  the  Connecticut  Insti- 
tution, shows  a  becoming  liberality  and  spirit 
of  enquiry,  the  Report,  as  in  that  case,  affords 
us  the  most  conclusive  evidence  of  the  futil- 
ity of  all  attempts  to  teach  the  deaf  and 
dumb  to  use  spoken  language. 

The  Report  giyes  us  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
history  of  deaf  and  dumb  instruction.  The 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  regarded  them  as 
beings  under  the  ban  of  the  Almighty.  Up 
to  the  15th  century  they  were  regarded  as 
incurable.  The  firsi  institution  founded  for 
their  benefit  was  established  at  Leipzig  in 
1778*  In  France,  Father  Vanin  soon  fol- 
lowed, and  was  succeeded  by  a  Portuguese, 
Pereira,  who  employed  the  manual  alphabet* 
and  is  said  to  have  been  successful.  How  la- 
mentable that  reports  were  not  published, 
and  that  even  records  were  not  preserved. 
The  Abbe  Deschamps  devoted  many  years 
and  much  money  to  the  same  object,  and  pub- 
lished a  book  in  1779.  The  Abbe  de  TEpee, 
und  after  him  the  Abbe  Sicard,  prosecuted  the 
undertaking,  and,  in  the  Institution  at  Paris, 
brought  into  use,  and  to  a  high  degree  of  im- 
provement, the  admirable  system  now  prac- 
tised, with  further  improvements,  in  our  deaf 
and  dumb  schools. 

The  circumstances  which  led  to  its  intro* 
duction  into  the  United  States,  are  of  a  very 
mteresting  character,  and  personally  known 
to  us.  Dr.  Mason  F.  Cogswell,  of  Hartford, 
Con.  had  a  lovely  little  daughter,  who  in 
early  childhood,  was  deprived  of  hearing  by 
the  scarlet  fever  ;  and  it  was  through  his  ex- 
ertions, aided  by  his  friends,  that  the  Rev. 
Thomas  H.  Galiaudei  was  sent  to  Paris  in 
1815,  to  learn  the  principles  and  methods  of 
the  Abbe  Sicard.  He  brought  out  Mr.  Lau- 
rent Clerc,  the  Abba's  favorite  pupil,  who  as- 
•isted'him,  many  years,  in  the  first  American 
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Sstitttdon.    That  of  New  York  was  fomded 
1817,  since  which  several  others  h«ve  been 
established  in  other  states. 

The  conclusions  to  which  the  late  Report 
comes,  are  briefly  these :  That  a  small  num- 
ber of  pupils,  viz :  the  most  capable  of  those 
who  have  once  possessed  hearing  and  speech, 
may  be  benefitted  by  the  German  process,  to 
a  certain  limited  extent;. but  the  long  time, 
great  and  disheartening  labor  and  heavy  ex- 
pense, required*  by  that  species  of  instmctioD, 
more  than  counterbalance  this  small  advan- 
tage. This  system  is  inconsistent  with  re- 
ligious instruction,  the  acquisition  of  trades, 
and  that  intellectual  and  moral  improvement, 
which  are  among  the  objects  most  valued  by 
us,  and  best  secured  by  our  instituti<»i8. 
We  cannot  but  hope  that  our  countrymen 
will  hereafter  be  at  rest  on  the  question,  now 
so  completely  answered,  and  that  publie  and 
private  opinion  will  be  permanently  settled 
in  favor  of  the  able  and  efficient  schools  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  so  that  the  good  and  ca- 
pable men,  who  nave  the  direction  of  them, 
will  be  fully  appreciated  and  amply  sus- 
tained. 

"^  Mr.  Day  was  very  thorough  in  his  enquiries 
in  Europe.  He  went  from  institutions  to 
workshops  to  enquire  af\er  the  older  pupils: 

No.  1.  A  young  man  25  years  of  age,  under 
instruction  six  years,  left  the  ■  institu- 

tion in  1833,  brmgin^  with  him  a  written  tes- 
timonial from  the  principal,  that  he  was  the 
first  or  second  scholar  in  the  school.  He  was 
at  work  in  a  printing  office,  and  the  intelli- 
gent foreman  remarked,  that  in  conversation 
It  was  necessary  to  speak  very  slowly,  in  oi^ 
der  to  form  each  letter  on  the  lips,  and  also 
to  select  the  most  simple  words  and  phrases. 
He  observed  also,  that  one  would  never  think 
of  holding  a  long  conversation  with  him,  as 
with  other  men,  although,  in  a  walk  together, 
a  simple  conversation  might  be  kept  up. 
The  other  hands  agree  in  this. 

No.  2.  A  young  man,  cabinet-maker,  had 
been  out  of  the  institution  nine  years.  His 
employer  says,  he  cannot  say  his  speaking 
has  improved.    Reads  but  little. 

No.  3.  At  a  silversmith's ;  17  years  old ; 

left  the institution  four  years  ago  ;  his 

master  thinks  his  articulation  has  somewhat 
improved.  He  attends  every  Sabbath  the  re- 
ligious  exercises  at   the institution. 

Must  speak  simple  sentences,  and  slowly, 
with  him.  [The  young  man,  in  speaking, 
made  very  unpleasant  distortions,  and  a  stra^- 

§er,  I  am  confident,  would  be  unable  to  un- 
erstand  one  word  out  of  five.] 

No.  4.  A  boy  16  or  17  years  old  ;  had 
passed  through  the  usual  course  in  the  school 
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ftC  >  which  he  had  left  a  few  months 

before.  I  first  saw  him  in  the  street,  cod« 
versing  earnestly  by  si^ns  with  a  fellow  ap- 
prentice.  The  latter  said  their  whole  conver- 
sation was  carried  on  through  pantomimic 
signs.  So  far  as  I  could  learn  from  the  master 
workman  and  his  wife,  very  little  use  could 
be  made  of  the  boy's  acquisitions  in  speak- 
ing. 

No.  5.  An  older  sister  of  the  above;  ap- 
prentice to  a  dyer.  Her  employer  said  it  was 
difficult  to  understand  her.  Li  reply  to  my 
inquiry,  what  advantage  articulation  gave  in 
communicating  with  ner,  he  simply  replied, 
"very  little  inueed  ;"  said  that  in  the  family, 
to  which  these  deaf  and  dumb  persons  be-, 
longed»  the  conversation  was  carried  on  by 
pantomimic  signs. 

No.  6.  A  young  man,  39  years  of  a^e ;  ^ 

left  the  institution^  where  he  had 

spent  ten  years,  twenty-two  years  ago.  His 
employer  and  the  head  clerK  in  the  estab- 
lishment, say  they  cannot  understand  him,  or 
make  him  understand  by  talking  to  hyD« 
They  never  converse  with  him  in  this  way, 
but  always  by  writing. 

No.  7.  A  young  man,  22  years  old,  six  and 

a  half  years  in  the  school  at ,  from 

which  he  had  been  dismissed  four  years. 
The  German  gentleman  who  accompanied 
me,  was  able  to  make  out  only  here  ana  there 
a  word.  His  employer,  who  faithfully  takes 
much  pains  to  speak  with  him»  was  sooe 
obliged  to  resort  to  writing. 

No.  8.  A  young  man,  22  years  of  a^e,  seven 
years  undei  instruction,  four  years  since  dis- 
missed from  the  institution  at  — -|r— .  His 
employer  said,  the  young  man  couKt  neither 
understand  what  was  said  from  the  motions 
of  the  lips,  nor  make  his  o^  articulation  un- 
derstood. 

No.  9.  A  young  man,  20  years  of  age, 
six  years  unaer  instruction,  and  four  years 

since  dismissed  from   the  school  at  . 

Uncommonly  intelligent ;  lost  his  hearing  at 
six  years  of  age.  His  employer  said  that  he 
could  understand  him,  and  make  him  under- 
stand, as  well  as  if  he  were  a  hearing  man. 
This,  however,  from  the  specimens  1  saw, 
was  exaggerated.  From  the  motions  of  my 
lips,  he  was  able  to  make  out  about  two 
thirds  of  what  I  said,  and  about  the  same 
proportion  of  what  was  said  by  him  was  in- 
telligible to  myself. 


OREGON  BBIIGRANT6, 

Rev.  Messrs.  Fisher  and  Johnson  for  Ore- 
gon, at  the  beginning  of  June,  had  proceeded 
about  350  miles  from  Fort  Leavenworth. 

The  missionaries  with  their  families  and 
associates  were  in  fine  spirits,  and  resolute- 
ly pressing  forward  in  their  toilsome  jour- 
ney. During  a  portion  of  their  progress,  they 
were  accompanied  by  a  detachment  of  United 
States  troops,  who  are  visiting  the  notary 


•tations  m  that  region;  whose  presence  in- 
spired them  with  much  confidence.  An  of- 
ncer  of  the^etacbmeni  represents  the  emi- 
grants as  being  •«  remarkably  select  in  appear- 
*??^^'r^i},8«««i"*&  l^iffWy  respectable— many 
nch.  They  travel  in  companies  of  about 
200  to  300  each,  having  about  fifty  waggons, 
and  drive  their  flocks,  and  herds,  except  in 
cases  where  cows  are  used  for  draft  cattle, 
and  follow  each  other  at  the  distance  of  half 
a  day's  march  apart. 

The  company  in  which  the  missionaries 
travel  is  called  the  *«  New  London  Emigrating 
Company."  They  have  adopted  a  judicious 
Constitution.  It  recognises  every  male  of  16 
years  of  age  as  a  voter,  prohibits  more  than 
one  quart  of  ardent  spirits  to  each  person  in 
a  family,  and  requires  cessation  from  trav- 
eling on  the  Sabbath,  except  in  cases  of  emer- 
gency. It  provides  for  the  appointment  by 
the  Company,  of  a  Captain,  a  Lieutenant,. an 
Orderly  Sareeant  and  a  Judicial  Committee 
of  five,  all  of  whom  hold  office  for  four  weeks. 
The  Captain  appoints  a  Sargeant  of  the  Guard, 
and  an  Engineer ;  maintams  order  and  strict 
discipline  and  enforces  all  rules  adopted  by 
the  Company.  The  Lieutenant  superintends 
the  care  and  driving  of  the  cattle.  The  Or- 
derly Sargeant  keeps  a  roll  of  the  males  sub- 
ject to  duty.  The  Engineer  directs  the  remo- 
val of  obstructions  from  the  road  and  selects 
places  for  encampment.  The  Judicial  Com- 
mittee settle  matters  of  difference  between 
disagreeing  parties— they  having  the  right 
of  appeal  from  their  decision  to  the  company. 
Persons  having  loose  cattle  must  provide  dri- 
vers in  proportion  to  the  number ;  and  any 
breach  of  proper  decorum,  during  the  time 
of  public  worship  on  the  Sabbath,  is  dealt 
with  according  to  the  decision  of  the  Judicial 
Committee. 

The  letters  from  our  missionary  brethren 
contain  very  interesting  statements  of  the 
numbers  emigrating,  their  mode  of  traveling, 
&c.,  but  we  can  give  only  the  following  ex- 
tracts: 

From  Rev.  Hezekiah  Johnson,  St.  Joseph^ 
Mo,f  May  IBth. 

I  am  thus  far  on  my  way  to  Oregon.  I 
have  travelled  faster  than  the  emigrants  gen- 
erally, in  hope  of  overtaking  brother  Fisher 
at  this  place,  but  he  has  passed  on  to  the  In- 
dian Agency,  about  twenty-six  miles  beyond 
where  the  company  will  wait  a  few  days  for 
those  who  are  behind.  I  suppose  that  not 
less  than  800  or  1000  waggons  will  cross  the 
mountains  and  if  the  number  of  souls  accom- 
panying them  average  but  four  or  five,  which 
IS  very  probable,  there  will  be  several  thou- 
sand persons  in  our  company.  Several  min- 
isters of  various  denominations  beside  myself 
and  brother  Fisher,  are  with  us.  The  rapid 
increase  of  population  in  Oregon,  shows  tnat 
we  have  not  turned  our  attention  to  that  ter- 
ritory tdo  early.  I  have  two  waggons,  four 
oxen  and  thirteen  cows.  Like  some  others  I 
work  them  all ;  a  yoke  of  oxen  and  six  cowa 
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in  a  team*  and  the  other  cow  is  used  as  a  re- 
lief to  any  diat  mav  require  it.  Sosae  of  the 
cows  give  milk,  ana  I  hope  they  will  continue 
to  do  so  throughout  the  journey. 

Fr&m  Eev,  Ezra  Ftsher,  Nemaha  Agency, 
Indian  Territory,  May  22d, 

Brother  Johnson  and  family  hare  overtaken 
us  at  this  place,  and  we  shall  moye  forward 
to-morrow.  Our  company  consists  of  214 
souls.  We  have  fifty  wac^gons,  and  666  head 
of  cattle.  S75  waggons  have  already  passed 
this  point  before  us,  accompanied  by  about 
1000  persons.  It  is  uncertain  how  many  have 
left  Independence,  Mo.,  but  we  have  heard 
of  one  diyisioa  which  left  that  place  with  500 
waggons,  and  another  whose  number  of  wag- 
gons we  did  not  learn. 

In  our  company  are  thirty  Baptist  profes- 
sors, and  nineteen  of  other  denominations. 
W  e  have  also  ascertained  that  last  year  an 
Elder  Snelling,  from  the  Platte  country,  emi- 
grated to  Oregon,  with  a  small  organised 
Baptist  Churchy  under  his  care. 

in  another  letter,  brother  Fisher  says, 
*'  The  spirit  of  emigration  is  very  prevalent, 
and  it  is  judged  that  from  5,000  to  15,000  per- 
sons will  cross  the  mountains  this  summer. 
I  am  more  and  more  convinced  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  enterprise,  and  desire  to  be- 
come more  like  our  Divine  Master  in  mind 
and  heart  and  activity  in  his  cause." 

Will  our  churches  remember  and  pray  for 
these  devoted  missionaries,  their  families  and 
companions,  when  assembled  for  the  Monthly 
concert  of  Prayer? 

Benjauin  M.  Hill, 
Cor.  Sec.  Am.  Bap.  Home  Mission  Soc. 

Since  the  above  article  was  written  the 
following  has  reached  us.  Fort  Laramie  is 
750  miles  from  Independence,  Mo. 

U.  S.  Dragoons — Expedition  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains. — We  learn  by  Mr.  J.  V.  Hamil- 
ton, who  reached  the  city  yesterday,  direct 
from  Fort  Laramie,  that  the  (J.  S.  troops  un- 
der the  command  of  Col.  Kearney,  reached 
the  fort  on  that  14th  of  June.  The  officers 
and  men  were  all  well  and  in  fine  spirits. 
Mr.  H.  reports  that  several  of  the  emigrants 
to  Oregon  had  reached  Fort  Laramie.  In  his 
way  he  met  573  waggons,  and  the  attending 
companies  of  emigrants.  They  were  aU 
progressing  well.  No  deaths  or  accidents 
had  happened  to  them. 

[St.  Louis  Repub.,  July  15. 
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UYIBTG  SKETCHES  OF  ITALY-No.  4.^ 

Corruptions  in  the  Papal  Government. 
[From  Mazzini.] 

**  I  have  sketched  a  few  traits  of  the  best 
gOTetnment  existing  in  Italy.  I  shall  now 
give,  siill  more  briefly,  the  characteristic  tiaits 
of  the  worst,  the  states  of  the  Pope.  Cen- 
tial  despotism  is  the  characteristic  of  the 


Austrian  government:  organised  anarchy,  to 
the  extent  that  such  a  thine  is  possible.  Is  the 
characteristic  of  the  PapaL  And  this  anar- 
chy, an  inevitable  consequence  of  the  conaci- 
tutional  nucleus  of  the  goTerament,  cannot 
be  modified  by  written  laws,  or  by  essajrs  of 
partial  relbrm,  come  from  what  quarter  they 
may. 

*'  The  goyerament  is  electiye  and  despotic : 
it  is  vested  in  a  man  who  is  pope  and  kin^  at 
the  same  time,  and  who  proclaims  himself  to 
be  infallible.  No  rule  is  prescribed,  none  can 
be  prescribed,  to  the  sovereign.  His  electors, 
all  and  alone  eligible*  believing  themselves 
clothed  with  a  divine  character,  have  all 
the  direction  of  affairs.  The  chief  offices,  in 
the  different  departments  of  adminisuatloo, 
are  filled  by  priests.  Very  many  of  ihem  are 
totally  inesponsible,  not  merely  m  fact,  but  of 
right. 

"  The  pope,  generally  a  creature  of  the  fac- 
tion opposed  to  that  which  elected  his  pre- 
decessor, overturns  the  system  in  operation 
prior  to  his  accession,  and  by  a  motu  propriOf 
substitutes  his  own.  His  electors,  the  Cardi- 
nals, each  eligible  after  bim,  and  feeling  them- 
selves his  equals,  substitute  their  pleasure  for 
his,  every  one  in  his  sphere.  The  bishops, 
also  partaking  in  this  divine  character,  and  in 
irresponsible  authority,  exercise  a  wide,  and 
almost  entirely  independent  authority. 

**  The  same  too  with  the  chiefs  of  the  Holy 
InjutsitioTu  The  ecclesiastics,  holders  of  the 
principal  offices,  incompetent,  from  past 
habits  and  studies,  to  undertake  their  admin- 
istration, discharge  their  duties  bv  the  aid  of 
inferior  employes  ;  who,  in  tum,  feeling  their 
position  uncertain,  as  dependent  on  a  nece^ 
sarily  sffbrt-lived  patronage,  are  guilty  of 
every  possible  malversation,  and  aim  solely 
at  self-enrichmeM.  Beneath  all,  the  weary 
people,  borne  dcmn  by  all,  re-acting  against 
all,  are  initiated  into  a  corruption,  the  exam- 
ple of  which  is  set  by  their  superiors ;  or 
avenge  themselves  as  they  may,  by  revolt  or 
the  poniard. 

**  In  such  a  system  there  is  not,  there  can* 
not  be,  any  place  for  general,  social  interests, 
but  place  for  the  interests  of  self  alone.  The 
prie8ts,  who  govern,  have  notbins  in  common 
with  the  governed :  they  cannot  have  wives; 
their  children,  ii  they  have  any,  are  not  le- 
gitimate, and  have  nothing  to  hope  for  but 
from  intrigue  and  fanaticism.  The  love  of  - 
glory,  the  ambition  of  doing  good-^the  last 
stimulant  lefl  to  individuals  when  every  other 
is  wanting— exists  not  for  them.  The  ab- 
sence of  all  unitv  of  system,  the  instability 
of  all  principle  of  government,  as  evidenced 
at  Rome  under  every  new  pope,  and  in  the 
provinces  under  every  new  legate,  wholly  de- 
stroys the  possibility  of  such  an  impulse:  how  ^ 
could  men  devote  themselves  to  amendments 
that  can  be  in  force  but  a  few  years,  that 
mast  pass  away  ere  they  can  bear  fruit  ? 

*<  In  the  Papal  States  the  Minister  of  Fi- 
nance  (Treasurer  General)  has  no  account  to 
render;  he  may  rule  the  government  with 
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impunity ;  and  he  can  be  remored  from  his 
office  only  by  promotion  to  the  Cardinal  ate. 
From  this  single  fact,  judge.  The  Cardinal 
I>atario  claims  the  right  of  setting  aside  the 
ordinances  of  the  Pope,  whenever  it  seems 
good  to  him." 

A  law  requires  government  contracts,  &c, 

to  be   sold  at  aaction :  but  the  Secretary  of 

State  and  Treasurer  sell  them  privately  f6r 
ready  money. 

Cardinal  Albani,  at  Bologna,  last  Febni- 
Bxy-y  published  a  law  of  1831,  securing  trials 
by  native  judges ;  and  twenty  days  after  cre- 
ated a  provost's  court,  to  try  men  for  acts  not 
before  viewed  as  criminal.  The  pope  ex- 
tends the  powers  of  the  provincial  chiefs  be- 
yond the  laws,  and  they  act  as  they  please, 
as  they  cannot  be  recalled  under  three  years. 
"  Who  is  there,  to  whom  the  enormities  of 
the  Papal  Government  are  unknown  ?  Is  not 
their  best  proof  that  general  agitation  which, 
for  the  last  twenty  years,  has  been  ever 
spreading  in  those  provinces?  Were  they 
M)t  recognized  by  the  five  courts  themselves, 
in  the  memorandum  they  presented  to  the 
Pope,  on  the  21st  of  May,  1831  ?  and  can  I 
not,  here  in  England,  appeal  to  the  declara- 
tions of  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour,  in  his  official 
correspondence  in  1033  with  the  Austrian  Am- 
bassador !" 

[We  have  copied,  and  partly  abridged  the 
preceding,  from  Mazzini^s  letter  to  Sir  James 
Graham ;  and  may  give  other  extracts  here- 
after.] 

Mt.  HoLTomt  Femalv  S|minakt. — The 
eighth  anniversary  of  this  excellent  and 
flourishing  institution  was  attended  by  a  much 
greater  number  of  people,  than  any  former 
one.  The  *'Son^  of  the  Alumnae,"  from 
the  pen  of  a  member  of  the  Albany  Feftiale 
Academy;,  was  sung  with  good  effect.  The 
compositions  were,  **  The  communings  of  su- 

Serior  minds,'*  read  by  Miss  Humphrey,  a 
aughter  of  Rev.  1%.  Humphrey;  **  The 
Prend|taRevolution,"  read  by  Miss  Hayes  of 
South^Hadley ;  "The  Harmony  of  the  Uni- 
verse," read  by  a  dau^ter  of  Pres.  Hitch- 
cock of  Amherst ;  and  "Who  will  go  for  us," 
a  beautiful  and  touching  valedictory  piece, 
written  by  Miss  Tolman  of  Ware,  and  read 
by  Miss  Mclntire  of  Charlton.  Allusion  was 
made  to  Miss  Fisk,  a  former  member  of  the 
Seminary,  now  a  missionary  in  Persia,  and  to 
Miss  Reed,  another  former  pupil,  present,  who 
is  about  to  embark  as  a  missionary  to  In* 
dia. 

The  exercises  at  the  Church  commenced  at 
a  little  before  twelve  oVlock. 

The  fii'st  graduating  class  numbered  but  4, 
and  the  whole  number  of  Students  was  but 


80.  Smce  that  tine,  100  hsid  gfitftiated,  and 
about  1000  had  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  its 
course  of  study.  Ten  of  those  had  devoted 
themselves  to  the  work  of  Christian  mis- 
sions, either  at  the  West,  or  in  Foreign  lands, 
while  the- Institution  was  repaying  the  benev- 
olent efforts  that  had  founded  and  sustained 
it,  by  constantly  increasing  contributions  for 
the  cause  of  religious  benevolence.  Last 
year  the  sum  contributed  was  about  $1000, 
and  this  rear  it  had  exceeded  $1,200. 
The  whole  number  of  pupils  for  the  past 

J  ear  has  been.  Senior  class,  51 ;  Middle,  72 ; 
unior,  126  ;  Total,  240. 


American  Ice.— -The  first  cargo  of  Ameri- 
can ice  imported  directly  into  the  Clyde,  or, 
we  believe,  mto  Scotlitou,  is  sow  disoharging 
at  the  Broomielaw  from  the  brigantine  Ac- 
ton, of  New  York,  and  from  the  novelty  of 
the  import  it  has  attracted  a  considerablo  de- 
gree of  curiosity  and  interest.  The  cargo 
was  produced  at  the  Rockland  Lake,  a  fine 
sheet  of  water  situate  about  forty  miles  up 
the  Hudson  River,  and  the  ice  is  packed  in 
beautifully  sawn  blocks  of  about  two  cwt. 
each,  with  ail  the  regularity  of  a  cargo  of 
square-dressed  stones^  The  only  protectiYe 
covering  is  a  layer  of  rice-ehaff  and  saw-dust, 
and  we  learn  that  the  loss  during  the  passage 
has  been  exceedingly  little.  The  lot,  amount- 
ing to  about  220  tons,  is  consigned  to  Mr.  O. 
W.  Muir,  of  this  city,  and  so  much  has  the 
ice  trade  already  c  me  into  repute,  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  cargo  has  been  sold  to 
dealers  who  store  it  for  th<ltaiselves.  On  Sa- 
terday  last  an  entertainment  in  honor  of  the 
new  importation  was  eiven  undpr  an  awninff 
on  ||^  quarter-deck  of  the  A6ton,  to  which 
vnanF^ot  ouf  citizens  were  invited.  Mr  Muir 
fillea  the  Chair,  and  Mr.  Murray  (of  Reid  and 
Murray,  the  agents  for  the  vessel)  officiated 
as  croupier.  Speeches  by  Captain  Daggett  oi 
the  Acton,  and  Captain  Hawicins,  of  the  Sa« 
racen,  &c. — Glasgow  Chronicle, 

A  Goon  Story  is  totd  in  the  Philadelphia 
Baffle,  of  a  landlord,  who,  finding  that  the 
refrigerator  in  his  yard,  in  wl\ich  he  was  ac- 
customed to  put  woodcock  ana  other  niceties 
for  cool  kee[)ing,  was  occasionally  opened, 
and  choice  things  abstracted,  substituted  one 
night  some  big  snapping  turtles  for  the  smal- 
ler game,  and  then  watched  the  result.  In 
due  time  the  epicurean  thief  arrived,  lifted 
the  lid,  quietly  inserted  his  hand  in  the  ac- 
cnstbmed  spot,  and  lo !  it  was  instantly  griped 
by  a  snapper.  The  marauder  roared  with 
pain,  the  snapper  held  on,  and  the  landlord 
on  the  watch  roared  with  laughter,  till  finally 
having  by  exclamations,  "  I've  caught  him, 
I've  caught  him,"  collected  his  boarders,  he 
led  him  into  the  yard,  and  there  they  found 
the  woe-begone  epicurean  philosopher,  with 
the  snappbg-turtle  still  at  the  end  of  his  fin- 
ger !  it  was  only  by  cutting  off  the  head  of 
the  captor,  that  the  captive,  well  admonished, 
was  released. 
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m*  Ejeball  anil  it«  JKokIm. 

All  the  putt  of  the  eye  repreHnted  ia  our 

[  iMt  number,  (P>ge  44S,^  are  eacloaed  in  a 

tieauiifuJ  liiile  globe  which  we  call  the  eyeball. 

I  This  is  ftamished  wiih  six  iquscIbs,  loog  and 

}  narrow,  to  move  il  in  difierent  directionH. 

How  wonderful  it  leems,  that  each  of  ua 

I  should  have  snch  curtous  litle  optical  insira- 

.  Its  in  our  he»ds,  and  understand  enouf;h 

'  of  their  use,  and  of  this  machiaery  by  which 

I  iher  ar«    worked,    to  employ  inem  erery 

>  waking  monient.  with   perfect  snccesat  and 

'  ret  remain  so  i^oranc  of  ihem  as  lo  need  to 

De  inatruclcd  minutely  respecting  every  part, 

tta  nature,  poaiiion  and   design !    And,  for 

'  wytl  of  this  instructioG,  most  of  us  IWe  and 

(  die  profoundly  ignonint  of  the  whole.    Thie 

)  aeems  equally  wonderful,  especially  whea  we 

I  ctmsider  that  it  arfkea  from  oar  indifierence, 

I  ar«  willing  to  he  ignorant,  becanae  onr 

:e  is  diimted  to  other  subjecis.    Some  of 

ui  prefer  amusement,  some  idleness — tew 

ay,  at  the  present  dayi  have  desertedihe 

..  .M  of  laei,  the  kingdom  of  truth,  to  wan- 

det  in  the   fancied  regions   of  fiction  !     See 

that  noTel>mder!    She  deapises  the  beauties 

of  those  admirable  and  periecl  organs,  whose 

deaiga  she  perrerts,  ana  whose  strength  the 

is  &at  weanng  out,  in  a  course  which  is  still 

more  injnriotls  lo  the  mind,  and  her  proa- 

pectfl  of  luppinesB.     But,  to  recur  to  our 

a  is  the  DrascTe  which  raises  the  upper  eye- 
lid ;  b,  the  upper  oblique  muscle ;  g,  the 
lower  oblique  muecte;  d,  the  upper Birajsht 
muscle ;  e,  the  outer  atnisht  muscle.  The 
inner  straight  muscle  is  <m  the  oiher  side,  and 
BM  represeuied. 

The  first  mentioned,  a,  is  not  a  muscle  of 
the  eyeball,  but  it  tpringa  from  the  rear,  with 
the  other  six.  i  passes  through  a  fmall 
loop  neai  where  it  attaches  to  the  ball,  by 
which  it  acts  like  a  rope  drawn  through  a 

Sulley;  that  is,  it  givee  motion  Id  another 
treciion.  Il  moves  the  ball  partly  round. 
e,  the  lower  oblique,  is  attached  near  the 
nose,  and  passes  crosswiBe  to  the  ball,  so  that 
a  loop  is  not  needed. 

The  font  straight  muscles  act  directly;  d 
torn*  (he  eyeU]>ward,  and  has  therefore  been 
called  the  Fraying  and   the  Proud  Muscle ; 


e  turns  il  outward,  and  is  the  An^ry  HdmIc  r 
/  downward,  ia  called  the  Hnmble  nrawle; 
and  iis  opposite,  which  drawing  the  eye  u^ 
ward  the  nose,  as  if  to  look  into  the  c — 
when  we  drink,  is  called  the  Drinker. 

There  are  so  many  comparisons    wbi^ 
might  be  made,  in  illuitration  of  the  differ- 
ent parts  in  the  mechanism  of  the  eye,  tba.t 
one    hardly    knowB    where   to  begin.      Dr.    '. 
Wallis  presents  us  with  the  pulley,  id  thaw    ■ 
bow  the  upper  oblique  muscle  worka  thravgk   ' 
it*  loop. 

a  Bogittead  by  a  PaOey. 


BiUini  the  HalusaU  of  a  Sloop  by  ■  Pdkj. 


^«s!!6^»«^*^:  ^^ 


HiaBOAD  ntON  Boston  to  Hontbk41»—  , 

There  ia  now  every  prospect  that  this  im-  i 

portant  line  of  railway,  which  is  to  connect  | 

tbe  capitals  of  Canada  and  of  New-England,  , 

will  soon  be  in  prepress  of  constructiMi  along  i 

the  entire  unfinisb^  portitai  of  the  line.  | 

It  is  now  certain  ihft  the  portion  of  the  , 

road    from   Concord  to   Canaan   will  he  put  < 

under  contract  tbe.  ensuing  fall.     Th^Rtic-  ' 
from  Canaen  through  Hanover,  Lyme  ai 

Orford,    in    New    Hampshire,   and    thence  i 

through  Fairlee,  Bradford  end  Newbury  to  ' 

Wells  River,  in  Vermont,  has  recently  been  1 
surveyed. 

EiLLEn  BT  *  Shave. — The  Columbia,  Va.,  i 

Spy  stales  that  a  liltlp  girl  about  eight  yean  1 
of  age,  was   killed  by  a  snake  a  tew  days 

since,  near  Bainbridge.     She  was  out  getting  i 

blackberries,  and   rcmaioing  a  longer  time  ' 

than  usual,  search  whs  made  for  her.    She  , 
was  found  dead,  with  a  large  black  anake 
coiled  around  her  neck.— Seleef«rf. 
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A  VOLCANO   AT    SEA. 
PORMATIOK   OF   HOTHAH    ISLAND. 


Many  iHlandH  in  the  world  are  formed  of 
iKva  and  scoriae,  and  hare  every  appearance 
of  having  been  formed  by  volcanoes;  but  never 
until  the  year  1831  was  a  good  opportaniiy 
enjoyed  to  observe  the  operation  of  a  phe- 
Domenon  which  naturally  strikes  the  mind  as 
almost  beyond  belief. 

On  ihe  28ih  of  JuiTe,  in  ibat  year,  several 
ships  passing  about  twenty  miles  off  Cape  St. 
Mark,  in  the  Mediterranean,  were  affected 
.  by  an  earthquake.  On  the  lOih  of  July  fol- 
lowing, quantities  of  ehaned  sea-plants  and 
,  dead-6sh  were  observed  floating  iftar  the 
le  place:  and  on  the  lOih.abont  11  o'clock, 
Capi.  Carrao  dicorered,  at  a  gun-shot  dis- 
tance an  extraordinary  agitation  in  the 
ivater. 

We  copy  the  following  frflm  Mtidie's  Popu- 
lar Guide. 

A  portion,  more  than  a  hundred  iaihoms  in 

diameter,  rose  up  lo  the  height  ol  sixty  feet ; 

'   and  discbarged  volumes  of  sulpburous  smoke. 

I   Tbe  elevated  mass,  as  ihere  is  no  action  o( 

the  atmosphere  mentioned  thai  could  sustain 

a  column  of  water  to  that  height,  must  have 

!   been  steam.      Tbat    steam,   however,  from 


the  supply  of  a  yr\i6[e  sea  of  cold  wai 
and  the  powerful  aciitsi  of  the  fire  under 

may  have  had'tb*  ci^our  and  apparent  dL_  . 

•iiy  of  a  mass  of  water.     It  appears  from  ih«  < 

observaiions  made  by  other  vessels,  that  the  J 

immedjste  bottom  was  mud,  and   that  the  • 

depth,  afttr  the  island  was  formed,  was  sne  ' 

hundred  and   ihiny  fathoms,  at  (he  distance  ', 

of  one  mile.     That  was  nearly  three  hundred  ■ 

and  ihiriy-eight  pounds  (say   three  hundred  ' 

weight)  on  ifie  inch,  from  the  mere  pressure  ] 

of  the  water,  witboui  latinp  into  the  account  i 

the   condensation,    the    weight  of  ihe   mud,  ' 

and  the  resistance  of  the  alraia,  which  there  ', 
are  no  means  of  ascertBining ;  but  they,  in  all 

probability,  exceeded  tbe  simple  pressure  of  ' 
the  water. 

Now,  if  we  suppose  that  the  surface,  acted  ! 

under  by  the  heat,  was  only  a  circle  of  about  i 

one  hundred  and  twenty  fathoms  in  diameter,  ' 

we  shall  form  a  rude  estimate  of  the  power  ', 

employed.      The     surrace    is    about  11,310  ( 

square   faihoms,   or   407,160   square  feet,  or  ' 

66,631,040   square    inches,    which   at    three  ', 

hundred  weight  on   the  square  inch,  gives  a  ' 

pressure  from  the  weight  of  the  water  alone  [ 
of  the  vast  amount  of  8,794,656  tons. 

It  is  only  under  the  pressure  of  a  depth  of  ' 

water  that  such  a  phenomeaon    could  lake  i 
place,  as  the   water   both   supports  and  ci 
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■olidates  the  upper  part,  and  so  enables 
crust  6}  rise  Id  a  mass,  wbich,  in  the 
would   burst  and  discbarge  tbe  melted  it 


Tolcadoes  ihat  a 


}  ihe  c 


The  secoiul  obseTraiion  of  Hoiham  Island 
was  made  on  the  I3lh,  two  days  after  the 
first;  and  the  account  was,— the  appearance 
~  columns  of  smoke,  the  hearing  of  a  sound 
like  that  of  the  paddle-wheels  of  a  steam- 
boat ;  and  dark  matter  rising  up  lo  a  height, 
and  then  blln?  with  force  into  the  sea. 

The  joUDg  island  having  thus  attracted 
attention,  ^ce-admiral  Hotham  directed 
Commander  Swinburne,  of  the  sloop  Rapid, 
10  examine  it.  The  commander  <7scovered 
the  island  at  four  P.  M.  on  the  18th  of  July. 
_.  was  then  about  forty  miles  distant,  and  had 
the  appearance  of  a.  column  of  while  smoke. 
AdTEUicJDK  about  ibfrly  miles,  he  saw,  al 
GAeen  minutes  paai  eight,  bright  light  min- 

Eling  with  the  smoke.  The  coIuiddb  then 
ecame  Mack  ;  but  immediately  "  eruptions 
of  lurid  fire"  shot  up ;  and  then  the  while- 
neas  ot  Ihe  Hmoke  returned.  The  same  suc- 
cession of  appearances  continued  till  five  in 
the  morning  of  ihe  19th,  when  (hey  again 
s'ppred  for  the  island. 

At  the  diituee  of  one  mile  north  the 
depth  was  one  hundred  and  thirty  fathoms ; 
and  when  the  commander  took  his  boat  and 
Towed  towards  il,  twenty  yards  of  the  wea- 
ther-side, there  were  eighteen  fathoms 
water.  For  two  or  three  miles  rouod,  the  sea 
was  discoloured  with  dust  and  cinders ;  but 
at  the  distance  of  only  twelve  yards,  the  tea 
was  but  oae  degree  above  its  ordinary  tem- 
perature. 


The  island  then  appeared  in  the  form  of  a 
crater  or  cup,  seventy  or  eighly  yard's  in 
diameter,  twenty  feel  high  in  some  places, 
six  in  othets,  and  broken  on  the  Houih-wesi. 
Through  the  break  was  seen  muddy  water 
in  a  state  of  violent  agitation  ;  from  which 
hot  stmes,  and  ciaders,  and  immense  volumes 
of  sieam  were  incessantly  ascending. 

That  was  but  the  tranquil  stale  of  the 
volcanic  action;  f'lr,  at  short  iniervals,  (he 
crater   bcctune    filled  with   sicmes,  cinders, 


and  dust,  which  were  Tolleyed  upwards  to  the  < 
height  of  several  hnndred  feel  with  loud  ' 
noise ;  and  when  they  again  fell  down  and  < 
converted  the  surface  of  the  surrounding  sea  < 
into  steam,  the  noise  was  stilt  loader.  So  | 
powerful  was  that  steam  as  it  rose,  that  it  | 
carried  Ihe  dust  with  it,  so  ilial  the  whoJe  ( 
had  a  broken  colour,  imd  a  solid  appearance ;  ) 
but  the  steam  became  while  as  it  ascended,  } 
and  the  mud  fell  down  in  showers.  TheK  ( 
volleyings  and  descents  were  so  constant  (hat  , 
one  was  often  up  before  the  other  had  fallen  ;  i 
and  amid  the  columns  lightnings  were  i 
linually  flashing,  and  thunders  roaring,  a 
all  the  sublime  and  the  terrible  ia  natare  had  i 
been  collected  at  that  one  little  spoL  Com- 
mander Swinburne's  description  is  so  circum- 
stantial, that  we  shall  give  part  of  it  in  his  < 
own  words ; —  ' 

'*  Renewed  eruptions  of  hot    cinders  and  < 
dust   Were,"     says   he,   "quickly    succeeding   ! 
each  other,  while  forked  lighuing  and  rattling   i 
thunder  darted  about  in  all  directions  wiLhin 
Ihe  column,   now  darkened   with  dust,  and 
greatly  increased  in  volume,  and  distorted  by 
sudden  gusts  and  whirlwinds.    The  latter  J 
were  most  frequent  on  the  lee-tide,  where,  \ 
they  ofien  made  imperfect  water-spouts  of    i 
curious   shapes.     On   one   occasion,  some  ct    ' 
Ihe  steam  reached  the  boat ;  it  smelt  a  little    | 
of  sulphur,   and    (he   mud  it   left  became  a    i 
gritty,    sparkling  dark  brown  powder  when    ' 
dry.     None  of  the  stones  or  cinders  thro~  ~    ' 
out  appesKd  to  be  more  than  a  foot  in  dii 
eter,  and  tuany  of  them  much  smaller." 

During  the  whole  time  the  wbd  was  i 
steady  at  north-west,  and  the  weather  was  ' 
serene,  to  that  the  action,  violent  as  it  was  { 
within  its  range,  was  very  confined  in  IhaL  < 
Confined  as  it  was,  however,  it  brought  all  ' 
the  elements  inio  play.  lis  Bmallnest  is  in-  , 
deed  an  advantage  to  those  who  study  ir,  be-  > 
cause  it  comes  as  near  to  being  an  eiperi-  ' 
meci  in  the  making  of  islands  by  the  actim  ! 
of  Sre  as  it  is  possible  for  any  thing  in  nat 

The  ialand  was  subsequently  visited  by  < 
various  persons,  and  the  nature  of  its  m 

lerials  eiamined.      Ashes,    a   substance   r 

sembling  cake,  scoria  of  iron,  and  bntnt  clay  i 

'    were  the  cbief  ones;    and  there  were  noi  ' 

many  of  the  substanes  that  are  usually  dis-  ' 
charged   in   (he   eruption     of    volcanoes.     '' 
should  seem  that  only  the  common  maite 

at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  came  to  the  surface,  ', 

even  when  the  walls  of  the  crater  attained  i 

an  elevation  of  nearly  two  hundred  feel ;  lor  | 

the   layers  formed    by  the   successive  eruji.  , 

lions,  which  could  easily  be  dislingoithed  by  i 

the  salt  that  was  left  when  Ibey  evaporated  ' 
the  water,  were  friable  and  yielding  to 
action  of  the  waves. 

It  seems  lo  be  not  an  unusual  occurrer 

in   what   may    be  called    volcanic   eeas,   for  i 

small  islands  lo  rise  up  in  thai  manner,  and  | 

aflerwarJ  to  disappear,  probably  by  themere  i 

action  of  (he  water.     That  -Mas  the  ease  with  i 
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the  island  of  Sabrina,  which  made  its  ap- 
pearance offlhe  Azores  in  ISU,  and  attained 
nearly  the  same  dimensions  as  the  one  in 
question.  It  has  now  disappeared  and  there 
are  eighty  faihoms  of  water  in  the  place 
wiiere  it  stood. 


DUcoTcrles  in  the  Ruins  of  Niueveli. 

(^See  preceding  numbers  of  the  Amer-  Penny 
Magazine,  pages  21,  329  and  379.) 

A  sketch  of  some  of  these  discoveries,  has 
been  communicated  to  Silliman's  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  Science  and  Arts,  by  Rev. 
Dr.  Smith,  Missionary,  and  appears  in  the 
last  quarterly  issue  of  that  valuable  work. 
Nineveh  was  one  of  the  most  ancient 
cities  of  which  we  have  any  record.     It  is 
mentioned  in  Genesis  x.  xi.  and  was  pro- 
bably founded  within  two  centuries  after 
the   flood.      This  exceedingly  great    city 
was  the  capital  of  the  Assyrian  Empire, 
and  was  destroyed  in  the  beginning  of  the 
seventh  century  before  Christ,  but  was  sub- 
sequently rebuilt  by  the  Persians,  though 
it  never  attained  its  former  splendor.     In 
the  seventh  century  of  the  Christian  era  it 
was  finally  destroyed  by  the  Saracens,  and 
its  geographical  positions  had  already  be- 
come involved  in  so  much  doubt  as  to  make 
it  an  object  of  scientic  inquiry,  the  result 
of  which  has  been  to  fix  its  locality  on  the 
East  bank  of   the   river   Tigris,  opposite 
Mosul.      Here  nunierous  walls  of   sun- 
dried  brick  still  remain,  varying  from  fif- 
teen to  fifty  feet  in  height,  and  enclosing  a 
space  of  about  four  miles  long,  and  a  mile 
and  a  half  broad,  the  whole  of  which  is 
strown  with  fragments  of  pottery  and  other 
marks  indicating  the  site  of  a  large  city. 
Two  immense  mounds  occupy  places  in 
this  area ;  one  of  them  is  about  a  mile  aed 
a  half  in  circumfeiluice  and  fifty  feet  high, 
the  other,  though  smaller,  is  sufficiently 
large  to  contain  upon  its  top  and  side,  as  it 
now  does,  a  village  of  two  or  three  hun- 
dred houses.     It  was  this  inferior  mound 
that  was  opened  in  part,  by  M.   Botta,  in 
1643-4,  and  in  relation  to  his  discoveries, 
we  take  the  following  extracts  from  the 
article  above  mentioned,  in  the  American 
Journal : — 

This  mound  is  about  four  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  wide,  six  hundred  feet  lung,  and 
varies  from  twenty  to  forty  feet  in  height. 
Its  area  is  nearly  oval  but  its  surface  is 
somewhat  uneven,  and  its  outlines  are  cor- 
respondingly irregular.  It  is  situated  in 
one  side  of  what  appears  to  have  been  a 
fortified  town,  (or  suburb?)  there  being 
still  in  existence  the   remains  of  a  mud 
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wall,  enclosing  a  space  a  mile  square. 
This  ruined  wall  is  in  few  places, — 
and  those  apparently  towers,  more  than  ten 
feet  high,  but  as  there  is  evidence  that  it 
was  originally  faced  with  hewn  stone  no 
doubt  can  exist  that  it  was  built  for  pur- 
poses of  defence,  and  once  enclosed  a 
thriving  busy  population.  But  to  return  to 
the  mound  referred  to,  and  which  forms, 
by  one  of  its  faces,  a  part  of  the  north- 
eastern boundary  of  this  enclosure.  It  has 
been  occupied  as  far  back  as  modern  in- 
quiry can  extend,  by  an  Arab  village  of 
about  a  hundred  bouses,  called  by  the  na- 
tives Khorsabad.  In  digging  vaults  or 
cisterns  for  the  safe  deposite  of  straw  and 
grain,  these  people  haa  repeatedly  found 
remains  of  ancient  sculpture,  but  their  va- 
lue not  being  known,  no  account  of  the 
discovery  was  made  public.  The  whole 
upper  part  of  the  mound  has  been  found  to 
be  threaded  with  walls  running  at  right 
angles  to  each  other,  and  enclosing  rooms 
varying  from  thirty  to  a  hundred  feet  in 
length. — ^The  whole  seems  to  have  been 
but  a  part  of  one  building,  and  perhaps 
but  a  small  part,  for  the  walls  are  broken 
off  in  several  places  by  the  edge  of  the 
mound  in  a  manner  which  indicates  that 
its  area  was  once  much  more  extensive 
than  it  now  is. 

The  point  where  the  excavations  were 
commenced  was  near  the  margin  of  the 
mound,  about  twenty  feet  above  its  base,  and 
where  the  top  of  what  seemed  to  be  a 
stone  wall  presented  itself.  On  digging 
along  the  side  of  this,  it  was  found  to  be 
composed  of  a  single  row  of  large  hewn 
stones,  the  top  of  which  had  been  broken 
ofT  by  violence  or  otherwise  destroyed. — 
On  one  side  these  stones  were  plain  or  un- 
finished, on  the  other  the  lower  part  of  the 
legs  of  captives,  with  chains  around  their 
ancles,  were  represented  in  bas-relief,  the 
latter  being  the  surface  designed  to  be  seen, 
while  the  former  was  contiguous  to  an  un- 
burnt  brick  wall,  of  which  these  stones 
formed  the  facing.  To  furnish  a  good  op- 
portunity to  examine  and  copy  these  figures, 
a  ditch  about  four  feet  wide  was  dug  along 
in  front  of  the  stones,  sticks  being  so  placed 
as  to  keep  them  from  falling  forward. 
Following  the  stone  work  in  this  manner  a 
little  distance,  the  workmen  came  to  a  door- 
way. Turning  around  the  corner  thus 
presented,  they  directed  the  digging  inward 
towards  the  room,  and  the  walls  were 
found  i9  have  been  twelve  or  fifteen  feet 
thick. 

The  doorway  thus    entered  was  about 
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eight  feet  broftd,  and  its  floor  was  formed 
by  a  single  stone,  which  was  covered  with 
writing  in  the  cunei  form  character.     On 
the  stones  forming  the  sides  of  this  door- 
wi^  were    immense   figures,   having    an 
eagle's  head  and  wings,  with  arms  and  legs 
like  those  of  a    man.     The  doors  were 
gone,  but  circular  holes,  about  ten  inches  in 
diameter  and  as  many  in  depth,  were  found 
cut  in  the  floor  on  each  side  of  the  door- 
way.— ^These  holes  were  so  situated  in  the 
angles  of  recesses  in  the  sides  of  the  door- 
way, as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  they  were 
the  receptacles  of  the  pivots  on  which  the 
doors  turned.     Those  who  are  familiar  with 
the  manner  in  which  the  lock-gates  of 
American  canals  are  usually  hung,  and 
the  recess  into  which  they  fit  while  boats 
pass  in  and  out  of  the  locks,  will  derive 
from  them  a  very  correct  idea  of  the  style 
of  the  doorway  just  described.     This  door- 
way  being  cleared  out,  the  di^in^  was 
directed  along  in  front  of  the  stone,  facing 
the  inner  side  of  the  unhurt  brick  wall. 

In  this  way,  also,  the  excavations  were 
conducted  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
work,  which  comprised  a  line  of  stone 
facing,  ten  feet  high  when  the  stones  were 
uninjured,  and  following  its  ramifications 
more  than  a  m^le  in  length  ;  the  whole  of 
which  was  covered  either  with  inscriptions 
or  with  bas-reliefs.  From  thirty  to  sixty 
laborers  were  constantly  employed  for 
more  than  six  months  in  the  manual  labor 
of  excavation  alone ;  and  this  will  show, 
perhaps  better  than  any  statement  of  mea- 
sures or  other  statistics,  the  actual  extent 
of,  and  the  expense  attending  these  re- 
searches. The  number  of  rooms  whose 
outlines  were  in  a  tolerably  good  state  of 
preservation  was  fifteen,  but  there  were 
traces  of  others,  as  we  shall  hereafter  men- 
tion.— ^As  the  mound  increased  in  height 
toward  the  centre,  the  upper  part  of  the 
stones  became  more  and  more  perfect,  until 
they  were  found  of  their  original  size,  and 
farther,  the  tops  of  these  were  in  some 
places  nearly  or  quite  ten  feet  below  the 
surface  of  the  mound,  making  the  whole 
depth  of  the  excavations  in  such  places 
about  twenty  feet.  .  In  a  few  instances, 
however,  these  stone  slabs  were  sixteen 
feet  high,  being  made  thus  large  to  accom- 
modate  the  gigantic  figures  upon  their 
surface. 

The  largest  of  the/  bass-reliefs  are  of  hu- 
man form,  about  sixteen  feet  high.  Be- 
tween the  lefl  sides  and  suspended  arms  of 
these,  lions  are  held  danglmg  in  the  air, 
while  serpents   are  grasped    by  the  right 


hand,  which  hangs  extended  a  little  for- 
wards. These  figures  are  but  few  in  nnin- 
ber.  The  monsters  by  the  doorway,  already 
described,  are  the  next  in  size,  aod  othen 
like  them  are  found  in  several  other  similar 
situations. 

The  surface  of  the  whole  remaiDing*  Ime 
of  wall,  is  to  a  great  extent  covered  with 
human  figures  nine  feet  high.  These  re- 
present langs,  priests,  manacled  captivesL 
soldiers  armed  with  bows  and  qaivers  or 
arrows,  and  servants,  some  of  whom  are 
bearing  presents  to  a  king,  while  others 
have  upon  their  shoulders  a  throne  or  chair 
of  state.  Where  the  figures  are  not  of  this 
large  size,  they  are  found  in  two  rows,  one 
above  the  other,  and  between  the  rows  Bxe 
inscriptions,  generally  about  twenty  inches 
broad,  each  inch  representing  a  line  of  the 
writing.  The  figures  above  and  below 
them,  are  groaped  together,  as  if  to  repre* 
sent  historical  events.  Some  ten  or  more 
cities  or  castles  are  found  represented  ia 
difierent  rooms,  and  remote  from  each 
other,  all  undergoing  the  process  of  being 
besieged,  and  the  enemy  without,  in  every 
case  triumphant.  Upon  the  walls  of  these 
castles  are  men  in  a  great  variety  of  atti- 
tudes. 

The  besiegers  are  not  only  triomplant, 
but  are  represented  as  larger  than  the  be- 
sieged in  stature  and  more  noble  in  mien. 
They  also  appear  in  many  di^rent 
forms. 

In  fine,  it  seems  to  have  been  the  artist's 
design  to  represent  in,  upon,  and  around  the  , 
castles,  every  attitude  that  warriors  might  be  "' 
supposed  to  take  in  such  circumstances^ 
Upon  the  front  of  each  of  these  structures 
a  short  inscription  is  found.  These  are 
different  ones  from  the  other,  and  probably 
the  name  by  which  it  was  known.  As  the 
castles  themselves  are  only  three  or  four 
feet  high,  the  figures  are  small.  Of  figures 
about  the  same  size  with  the  castles  there  is 
also  a  great  variety.  Here  a  two-whecied 
chariot  of  war  is  seen  containing  three  per- 
sons, one  in  royal  apparel  drawii^  a  bow, 
another  by  his  side  protecting  him  with  a 
shield,  and  the  third  one  guiding  the  horses, 
which  are  four  abreast  There  a  king  is 
seen  riding  in  a  similar  chariot  in  time  of 

rce,  with  an  umbrella  held  over  his  head 
^  one,  and  the  horses  conducted  as  before 
by  a  second  attendant,  all  being  in  an  erect 
posture.  In  one  place  a  feast  is  represen- 
ted, the  guests  sitting  on  opposite  sides  of 
tables,  and  on  chairs,  in  true  occidental 
style,  while  servants  are  bringing  fluids  in 
goblets,  which  other  servants  are  employed 
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in  filling  from  immense  vases ;  the  vases, 
goblets,  chairs  and  tables  all  being  highly 
ornamented  with  carved  work.  In  another 
place  a  navy  is  represented  as  landing 
near  a  city.  A  number  of  boats  well 
manned  and  loaded  with  timber,  are  ap- 
proaching the  shore,  while  others  are  unla- 
ding timber  from  other  boats,  and  others 
still  are  engaged  in  building  a  bridge,  or 
perhaps  a  sort  of  carriage  way  for  the 
mounting  of  battering  rams.  In  the  water 
are  seen  crabs,  fish,  turtles,  mermaids^  and 
a  singular  monster  shaped  like  an  ox, 
with  a  human  head  and  eagle's  wings. — 
One  room,  thirty  feet  square,  has  its  walk 
completely  covered  with  a  hunting  scene. 
Trees,  having  the  shape  of  poplars,  are  the 
most  promkxent  objects.  The  branches  of 
these  abound  with  birds,  and  the  space  which 
separates  them  one  from  another,  with  wild 
animals.  In  this  forest  or  park,  the  king  and 
his  attendants  are  sporting  ;  a  bird  is  trans- 
fixed with  an  arrow  while  on  the  wing,  and 
a  servant  is  carrying  a  fox  or  hare,  the  evi- 
dence of  previous  success. 

Some  figures,  but  a  few  inches  in  length, 
are  so  perfect  as  to  have  the  toe  and  finger 
nails  plainly  distinguishable.  Strong  pas- 
sions are  sometimes  delineated  on  the  face, 
the  dying  appear  in  agony,  and  the  dead 
seem  sti^  ana  quite  unlike  the  living,  who 
look  a3  if  in  actual  motion.  In  general  the 
perspective  is  indifierent,  that  of  groups  bad, 
and  that  of  the  water  scene  is  decidedly  out 
of  all  reason. 

The  costume  of  all  the  Qgures.  is  much 

like  that  now  worn  in  the  East,  the  kings 

having  a  flowing  tunic  richlv  figured,  and 

subjects  a  simple  plain  froct,  hanging  in 

plaits.     The  Persian  cap,  almost  exactly  as 

It  is  seen  at  the  present  day,  is  worn  by 

some  ;  rings  are  quite  commonly  suspended 

from  the  ears,  and  round  bars,  apparently  of 

I  iron,  and  made  into  helixes  having  two  or 

'  three  revolutions,  are  worn  around  the  arm 

I  above  the  elbow,  while  the  hair  and  beards 

>  of  all  are  curled  end  frizzled  in  as  nice  a 
\  manner  as  it  can  be  done  in  any  of  the 

>  courts  of  modern  Europe. 

»  Portions  of  some  of  the  figures  arepaint- 
J  ed  red,  blue,  green,  black ;  the  same  is  true 
)  of  the  trappings  of  some  of  the  horses,  and 
I  generally  when  fire  is  represented,  it  is  ren- 
[  aered  more  distinct  by  coloring  the  fiames  ; 
bat  with  these  few  exceptions,  hardly  worth 
mentioning  except  on  account  of  their  ra^ 
tity,  all  the  bas-reliefs  now  described  are 
of  the  natural  color  of  the  stone  from  which 
they  project. 
Heretofore  our  remarks  have  referred  to 


bas-reliefs  only.  We  haw  now  to  speak 
of  a  few  complete  sculptures,  which  are  more 
astonishing  than  anything  yet  mentioned. 
These  are  immense  monsters,  having  the 
form  of  an  ox,  with  the  face,  hair  and  beard 
of  a  man,  and  the  wings  of  a  bird.  Of 
these  there  are  upwards  of  twenty,  each  cut 
from  a  single  block  of  massive  sulphate  of 
lime.  They  stand  generally  in  single  pairs, 
at  the  sides  of  the  main  entrances  of  the 
building,  but  at  one  entrance  there  are  two 
pairs,  and  at  another  three.  They  difiTer 
somewhat  firom  each  other  in  size,  but  their 
average  will  not  vary  much  from  four  feet 
broad,  fourteen  feet  long  and  fifteen  high. 
If  the  reader  will  apply  these  dimensions  to 
the  walls  of  some  building,  he  will  be  much 
better  able  to  conceive  of  the  magnitude  of 
these  gigantic  images,  than  if  his  imagination 
is  governed  by  the  mere  mention  of  num- 
bers and  measures.  The  shape  of  these 
monsters  is  not  uniform,  but  some  of  them 
exactly  resemble  the  figure  mentioned  above 
in  the  scene  of  boats  landing  before  a  be- 
sieged city.  In  these  the  wings  of  each  side 
extend  above  the  back  of  the  animal  until 
they  nearly  or  quite  come  together,  but  in 
others  they  are  so  carved  as  not  to  interfere 
essentially  with  the  natural  shape  of  the  ox. 
Their  breasts  and  sides  are  generally  cov- 
ered with  small  figured  work,  probably  re- 
presenting a  coat  of  mail,  and  their  horns 
instead  of  protruding,  are  turned  arouna 
upon  the  siaes  of  the  head  so  as  to  form  a 
sort  of  wreath. 

As  these  sculptures  stand  in  every  case 
with  a  part  of  one  side  contiguous  to  a  wall, 
the  artist  made  Ave  legs,  four  visible  at  the 
side  and  two  in  front.  In  a  recess  between 
the  fore  and  hind  legs,  are  inscriptions  of 
the  kind  referred  to. 

The  character  is  known  as  the  cuneiform 
or  arrow  headed,  and  differs  but  a  little  from 
that  found  on  the  bricks  of  Bagdad. — They 
are  lines  about  an  inch  broad  and  are  indent- 
ed in  the  stone  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch. 
Their  length,  if  written  in  a  continuous 
straight  line,  would  be  measured  by  miles. 
They  read  from  lefl  to  right,  like  English, 
and  unlike  all  languages  now  spoken  in  the 
vicinity  of  these  ruins.  This  fact  is  deter- 
mined by  the  comparison  of  two  passages 
whose  commencements  are  the  same  and 
whose  lines  are  of  different  length.  The 
number  of  difierent  characters  amounts  to 
some  hundreds,  and  hence  it  seems  unlikely 
that  they  represent  alphabetic  sounds — per- 
haps the  proper  names  only  are  thus  repre- 
sented, while  the  more  common  words  have 
each  their  oppropriate  sign.     In  the  inscrip- 
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tions  upon  the  castles  or  cities,  the  left  hand 
characters  of  each  are  generally,  if  not  in 
every  ca^e  the  same.  The  extent  of  the 
records  found  in  these  ruins  and  their  rela. 
tions  to  the  has-relie&  is  such,  that  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  they  will  one  day  be 
deciphered,  and  that  thus  the  history  of  an- 
cient times  will  have  been  transmitted  down 
to  us  without  the  possibility  of  any  forgery. 
That  their  solution  will  confirm  and  throw 
light  upon  Holy  Writ  we  must  also  hope  ; 
and  especially  as  there  was  in  Scripture 
times  much  intercourse  between  Assyria  and 
the  Holy  Land.  In  order  to  ensure  the 
greatest  accuracy  in  the  preservation  of  these 
records,  Mons.  Botta  has  not  only  copied 
them  with  extreme  care,  but  he  has  had  im- 
pressions of  them  taken  on  paper,  by  means 
of  which  the  originals  can  at  any  time  be 
reproduced  by  a  casting  of  wax  or  plaster  of 
Paris. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


GENERAIi  ISRABIi  PUTNAM. 

FromPrentUnt  DwiglU^t  IVavelt. 

In  Brooklyn,  (Con.)  lived  the  Hon.  Is- 
rael Putnam,  for  some  years  before  his 
death,  the  oldest  Major  General  in  the  army 
of  the  United  States.  As  General  Hum-' 
phreys  has  given  the  public  a  particular 
and  interesting  account  of  the  life  of  this 
gentleman,  I  shall  pass  over  it  with  a  few 
summary  observations. 

General  Putnam  was  bom  at  Salem,  Mas- 
sachusetts, January  27th,  1718.  With  only 
the  advantages  of  a  domestic  education,  in  a 
plain  farmer's  family,  and  the  usual  instruc- 
tion of  a  common  parish  school,  he  raised 
himself  from  the  management  of  a  farm,  to 
the  command  of  a  regiment,  in  the  last  Ca- 
nadian war ;  and  in  the  Revolutionary  war, 
to  the  second  command  in  the  armies  of  the 
United  States.  To  these  stations  he  rose 
solely  by  his  own  efforts,  directed  steadily  to 
the  benefit  of  his  country,  and  with  the 
cheerful,  as  well  as  united,  suffrages  of  his 
country. 

Every  employment  in  which  he  engaged, 
he  filled  with  reputation.  In  the  private 
circles  of  life,  as  a  husband,  father,  friend, 
and  CO  npanion,  he  was  alike  respected  and 
beloved.  In  his  manners,  though  somewhat 
more  direct  and  blunt,  than  most  persons, 


who  have  received  an  early  polished  educa- 
tion, he  was  gentlemanly,  and  very  agree- 
able ;  in  his  disposition  he  was  sincere,  ten- 
der-hearted, generous,  noble.  It  is  not 
known,  that  the  passion  of  fear  erer  found  a 
place  in  his  breast.  His  word  was  regarded 
as  an  ample  security  for  any  thing  for  which 
it  was  pledged ;  and  his  uprightness  com- 
manded absolute  confidence.  His  intellect 
was  vigorous;  and  his  wit  pungeDt,  yet 
pleasant  and  sportive.  The  pnncipal  part 
of  his  improvements  was,  however,  derived 
from  his  own  observation,  and  h^  corres- 
pondence with  the  affairs  of  men.  During 
the  gayest  and  most  thoughtless  period  d 
his  life,  he  still  regarded  Religion  with  pro- 
found reverence,  and  read  the  scriptures 
with  the  de^)est  veneration.  On  the  public 
worship  of  God  he  was  a  regular  and  very 
respectful  attendant  In  the  decline  of  life 
he  publicly  professed  the  religion  of  the 
Gospel,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  respect- 
able clergyman  of  Brooklyn,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Whitney,  from  whom  I  received  the  infor- 
mation, died  hopefully  a  Christian. 

It  is  not  so  extensively  known  as  it  ought 
to  be,  that  General  Putnam  commanded  the 
American  forces  at  the  battle  of  Breed's 
hill,  and  that,  to  his  courage  and  condMct 
the  United  States  are  particularly  indebted  i 
for  the  advantages  of  that  day ;  one  of  the, 
most  brilliant  in  the  annate  of  the  country. 
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From  President  Jktnghi's  Travels. 

Lieutenant  Goveknor  Coldbn  was 
distinguished  for  great  personal  worth,  and 
eminent  attainments  in  science  ;  particularly 
in  Natural  Philosophy  and  Natural  History. 
His  Botanical  knowledge  was  probably  un- 
rivalled at  that  time  on  this  side  of  the  At- 
lantic. He  seems  also,  to  have  been  well 
versed  in  the  science  of  Medlcmp.  Nor 
was  he  less  distinguished  for  his  usefulness 
in  active  pursuits  as  a  magistrate.  He  filled 
the  chair  of  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the 
Province  for  fifteen  years ;  and  during  mack 
of  that  period  was  at  the  head  of  the  Got- 
ernraent.  In  this  situation  he  maintained  an 
honorable  character  for  wisdom  and  equity.  / 
He  projected  the  plan,  on  which  afterwards  > 
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the  American  Philosophical  Society  was 
established  at  Philadelphia  ;  and  seems  alsp 
to  have  entertained  the  first  ideas  of  stereo- 
type  printing. 

His  EXOBLLBNCT  WiLLIAH   L1TING8TON, 

Oovcmor  of  *New  Jersey,  was  a  native,  and 
throughout  most  of  his  life,  an  inhabitant 
of  New  York.  This  gentleman  waa  dis- 
tinguished by  an  unusual  combination  of  su- 
perior -talents,  and  great  personal  worth. 
He  was  bom  about  the  year  1723;  was 
educated  at  Yale  College ;  and  received  the 
degree  of  A.  B.  in  1741.  His  professional 
busines  was  Law ;  in  which  he  rose  to  em- 
inence. For  a  long  period  few  men  had 
more  influence  on  the  public  affidrs  of  this 
country.  After  he  removed  to  New  Jersey, 
f  he  was  a  representative  from  that  state  to  the 
I  old  congress.  When  the  citizens  of  New 
I  Jersey  had  formed  their  present  constitution, 
[  he  was  chosen  their  first  Governor,  and 
was  annually  re-elected  till  his  death.  In 
the  year  1787,  he  was  appointed  a  member 
of  the  General  Convention,  which  formed 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  He 
died  July  25th,  1790,  at  his  seat  in  Eliza- 
bethtown,  in  the  68th  year  of  his  age. 

The  talents  of  Governor  Livingston  were 
very  various.  His  imagination  was  bril- 
liant ;  his  wit  sprightly  and  pungent ;  his 
understanding  powerful ;  his  taste  refined  ; 
and  his  conceptions  bold  and  masterly.  His 
views  of  political  subjects  were  expansive, 
clear,  and  just.  Of  freedom,  both  civil  and 
religious,  he  was  a  distinguished  champion. 

To  his  other  excellencies,  Grovernor  Liv- 
ingston added  that  of  piety. 

•   JUVENILE  DEPARTMENT. 


METALiS.— No.  7,  Antimony. 

The  metals  I  have  before  described  are 
comoion  ;  but  the  remaining  ones  are  more 
rare.  This  is  one  of  them ;  and  probably 
none  of  my  readers  have  ever  seen  it  in  its 
metallic  state.  Some  of  them,  who  have 
heltrd  the  name,  may  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  it  is  metal :  for  Antimonial  Wine  and 
Tartar-emetic  are  medicines,  which  many 
a  person  who  has  been  sick,  knows  some- 


thing about,  as  they  are  given  to  produce 
vomiting,  and  naturally  are  not.  favorite 
drinks. 

Antimony  is  a  bluish  grey  metal,  and 
looks  something  like  iron ;  but,  being  lar- 
minated  and  brittle,  is  of  no  use  in  making 
tools,  or  the  many  other  things  which  we 
s^e  made  of  iron.  Neither  is  it  so  abun- 
dant in  the  earth.  It  is  used  for  some  pur- 
poses in  the  arts,  but  chiefly  in  medicine, 
and  especially  for  curing  sick  horses. 

The  most  common  ore  of  Antimony  is 
the  sulphuret,  which  in  appearance  re- 
sembles the  granular  sulphuret  of  lead, 
and  certain  oxides  of  iron.  It  forms  acids 
by  uniting  with  oxygen,  and  these  form 
various  substances. 


Lbarn  Arithmktic. — ^A  newsboy  in  Al- 
bany wishing  to  buy  thirty  papers  very 
chea/py  agreed  to  pay  one  mill  for  the  first, 
two  for  the  second,  four  for  the  third,  and 
so  on  for  the  thirty,  but  when  he  reckoned 
up  the  cost,  be  found  it  to  be  one  million 
seventy-three  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
forty-one  dollars  eighty-two  cents  and 
three  mills,  and  gave  up  his  bargain. — 
Selected. 


BoT  Killed  bv  a  DO0. — ^A  boy^  abeut 
seven  years  old,  son  of  a  Mr.  Eslmger  of 
Greenfield,  W.  T.  was  going  on  an  errand 
with  his  brother,  a  little  older,  when  they 
met  a  neighboring  young  lad  accompanied 
by  a  dog.  The  boys  shook  hands  with  each 
other,  at  which  the  dog,  seemingly  taking 
offence,  sprang  toward  the  younger  of  the 
Eslingers,  and  tore  his  head,  throat  and  arms 
in  a  shockiofi^  manner.  The  boys  attempted 
beating  off  the  doj^,  but  failing  m  this,  they 
immediately  ran  for  aid  to  some  friends,  who 
on  arriving,  found  the  boy  had  expired. 


Revolution  in  M«  Georgetown  Roman  Ca* 
tholic  Seminary, — ^A  Jesuit  named  Vanhagen, 
has  been  sent  from  Rome  as  president,  and 
has  changed  all  the  professors,  much  to  the 
displeasure  of  its  friends. 

One  of  the  ladies    of   the  Sacred  ^Heart* 
lately  eloped  from  their  coivent,  near  this 
city 

Expense  of  Mobism. — The  anti-rent  dis- 
turbances in  New  York  have  cost  over  fifty 
thousand  dollars,  nearly  twenty  of  which  will 
be  assessed  upon  the  counties  in  which  the 
disturbances  occurred,  and  the  residue  comes 
out  of  the  State  Treasury. 
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SARATOGA. 

Sand  banks  and  swamps,  and  dwarf  pine 
trees, 

And  streets  with  dust  be-clouded, — 
A  score  of  shingle  palaces — 

With  squalid  splendor  crowded  ! — 
Old  Connoisseurs  of  ball  and  route 

The  young  with  envy  eyeing. 
Old  gormonds  crippled  with  the  gout, 

Their  latest  measure  trying 

Grey  Politicians  at  their  tricks 

Of  batgain  Satan-aided 
The  Tattersals  of  Politics, 

Where  men  for  mules  are  trained. 
Old  maids  at  loggerheads  with  Time, 

Their  girlhood  wiles  essaying, 
And  dandy  amateurs  of  rhyme. 

Their  album  gif\s  displaying. 

A  daily  draught  of  water,  such 

As  tnat  of  ancient  Marah, 
Which  the  parched  Arab  would  not  touch 

Upon  his  hot  Sahara. 
Wild  Rob  Roy's  rule  at  dinner-hour, 

Around  the  crowded  table, — 
That  he  shall  take  who  has  the  power. 

And  he  shall  keep  who's  able ! 

Yet  here  Disease,  with  trembling  limb, 

And  cheek  without  its  roses. 
And  faded  lip  and  eye  grown  dim, 

A  mournful  tale  aiscloses. 
Woe  for  these  stricken  ones  of  earth ! 

Why  come  they  here  to  borrow 
From  giddy  crowds  and  heartless  mirih. 

An  added  weight  of  sorrow  ? 

Oh !  sadly  to  the  falling  eye 

The  merry  dance  is  moving, 
Young  forms  of  beauty  floating  by— 

The  loved  ones  and  the  loving  ! 
On  bearded  lip,  and  fair  young  face. 

The  astraPs  light  is  glowing, 
O'er  manly  form  and  maiden  grace 

A  softened  lustre  thro  win  ff. 

Light — music— dances  !  mirth  and  song 

Through  bower  and  hall  are  waking : 
Yet  midst  the  gay  and  glittermg  throng  ! 

How  many  hearts  are  aching  ! 
Fair  brows,  with  gems  and  roses  set, 

Would  best  beseem  the  willow ; 
And  eyes  now  bright  with  smiles,  will  wet 

With  tears  a  sleepless  pillow. 

And  this  is  Syatoga !    Well,— 

Give  me,  instead  the  glory 
Of  Nature's  rock,  and  stream,  and  dell, 

And,  beetling  promontory.— 
Her  dance  of  waves  on  Ocean's  shore. 

The  breeze-harp  of  her  mountains,— 
The  oaken  shadows  falling  o*er 

Her  fresh  and  undrugged  fountains ! 

Yours,  &c.  Rambler. 


LITERARY  NOTICES 


/ 

^ 

p 


By  Messrs,  Sanford  and  Swords — Episcopal 
Bookstore^  139  Broadway, 
The   Communicant's   Manual,   coDtainiog' 
the  order  for  the  administration  of  ihe  Com- 
munion, by  Bishop  Hobart,  wiilf  prayers  and 
meditations  by  Bishops  Beveridge,  Taylor,  &e. 

The  Devout  Comm^nicaor.— Extracts  &on 
Rev.  E.  Bickersieih's  Treatise  on  the. Lord's 
Supper.    24  mo. 

Family  prayers  for  every  day  in  the  week. 
&c.  by  Dr.  Wainwright,    12  mo. 

"Flowers  from  the  Garden  of  Lawrie 
Todd,**— a  collection^f  the  amusing  reminis- 
cencies  of  Grant  ThorBum.  published  by  Fan- 
shaw,  and  for  sale  at  the  office  of  this  Maga- 
zine. * 


i 


) 


Prof.  Lieber  is  on  the  point  of /making  ar- 
rangements for  the  publication  of  an  Appen- 
dix  and  Complement  to  his  Encyclopedia 
Americana.  He  will  have  command  of  the 
ample  materials  for  such  a  work  furnished  by 
Germany,  f  where  two  supplements  or  contin- 
uaiidns  to  the  Conversations-Lexicon  have  ap- 
peared)  and  will  also  be  able  to  avail  himsdf 
of  the  assistance  of  the  best  literary  and  sci- 
entific iBlent  of  the  caanixy. ^Boston  Paper. 

New  Books  in  Paris — ^Victor  Hngo  has 
published  an  enlarged  edition  of  the  letters 
from  the  Rhyne.  We  have  also  a  work  from 
Camot,  a  deputy,  on  Colonial  and  Ameiiean 
Slavery— Letters  of  Louis  18th,  to  the  Count 
De  Saint  Priest  by  Baranto— a  work  on  Egypt, 
by  Prince  Puckler  Muskau— and  a  clever  ac- 
count by  Eugene  Flandin,  of  the  recent  disco- 
veries  made  at  Nineveh.-— Corrcapoju^en/  of 
the  National  Intelligencer. 
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Edited  by  Theodora  Dwiglit,  Jr. 

Is  publiahed  weekly,  at  the  office  of  the  New  York 
Exprew,  No.  112  Broad  way,  at  3  cents  a  number,  (16 
pages  laiipe  octavo,)  or,  to  8ub«criber8  receiving  it  by 
mail,  andpaying  in  advance,  $1  a  year.  ITie  poetage 
IS  now  Free  for  Ibis  city,  Brooklyn,  Harieni,  ttewarlc. 
and  nil  other  places  within  30  miles ;  only  tm$  tent  a 
copy  for  other  porta  of  the  State,  and  other  places 
Within  100  miles  ;  and  1  1-2  cents  for  other  parte  of  the 
Union.  Persons  forwarding  the  money  for  five  copies, 
will  receive  a  sixth  graUs.  Editoni  known  to  have  pub- 
hsbed  this  advertisement,  with  an  editorial  notice  of 
the  work,  will  be  supplied  with  it  lor  one  year. 
The  work  will  form  a  volume  of  838  pages  annually. 

Enclofe  a  One  Dollar  Bil',  without  pa>inent  of  pofl. 
tage,  and  the  work  will  be  sent  for  the  year. 
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^  We  particularly  request  the  public  to  remember 
that  vo  parson  is  authorized  to  receive  money  in  ad- 
vance for  this  paper,  except  the  Editor  or  Publiahera 
and  an  Agent  in  Ohio  and  the  five  south  western  coun- 
Ues  of  Pennsylvania,  who  will  show  an  attested  cer- 
tificate, signed  by  the  Editor. 
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)  ROSLIN  CHAPEL. 

\  ^ZLc^X\T  '«?"»""'>»■'.«  P/inl  of  J     chieft   of  Briuin    in   fvudal   time,,   to  ,hov 

f  of    I"  ^"'1*^'  "''''."  J«l  account  of  manjr  <     Bonieil.ing  of  llie   low  siaie  of  civil  zalion  in 

1  of  'h.  ■.n...n.    r«M.uce.    ere.ted  by  Ihe  \     sapmbla^fr^m  such  a  c^dla  of  Sy  J 
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then  emted*  with  very  timikr  effects, 
throoghoat  the  greate^part  of  Europe.  Add 
to  the  uncomfortable  nature  of  thoee  abodes, 
the  frequent  alarms  and  actual  sufferings  of 

Setty  wars,  and  the  gross  ignorance  and  deep 
egradation  of  the  people,  and  how  little  do 
we  find  that  seems  eren  tolerable,  in  com- 
parison with  the  superior  advantages  which 
we  enjoy  in  these  and  other  respects !  Yet,  so 
ready  are  we  to  be  misled  by  the  pleasing 
dreams  of  romance-writers,  that  probably 
many  of  us  entertain  such  false  notions  re- 
specting those  days  of  semi-barbarism,  that 
we  greatly  undervalue  and  neglect  the  bles- 
sings which  actually  surround  us.  Expe- 
rience and  observation  may  well  warn  us,  to 
inculcate  on  the  young,  sound  views  of  things 
both  past  and  present.  We  now  present  a 
print  of  Roslin  Chapel,  an  edifice  of  much 
more  recent  date  in  the  same  neighborhood, 
for  the  purpose  of  introducing  a  few  remarks 
on  anoiner  kind  of  false  taste,  which  is  often 
associated  with  the  former,  and  has  had  no 
less  influence  in  misguiding  the  minds  of 
many  of  us  through  life.  We  mean  false 
taste  in  the  architecture  of  reliffious  build- 
ings— a  topic  on  which  we  have  already  more 
than  once  expressed  a  passing  opinion. 

We  will  first,  however,  give  a  brief  des- 
cription of  the  building  represented  on  the 
preceding  paffe,  in  the  words  of  one  who 
was  a  great  admirer  of  the  style :  Pennant. 

'  After  crossing  the  river,  and  clambering  up 
a  steep  hill,  we  discovered  on  the  summit  a 
work  of  art,  not  less  admirable  than  those 
of  nature,  which  we  had  so  lately  quitted,  I 
mean  the  chapel  of  Roslyn,  Roskelyn,  or  the 
hill  in  the  glen ;  a  cnnous  piece  of  Gothic 
architecture,  founded  in  1446,  by  William  St. 
Clare,  prince  of  Orkney,  for  a  provost,  six 
prebendaries,  and  two  singing  boys. 

'  The  outside  is  ornamented  with  a  multi- 
tude of  pinnacles,  and  a  variety  of  ludicrous 
sculpture.  The  inside  is  sixty-nine  feet  long, 
the  breadth  thirty-iour,  supported  by  two 
rows  of  sculptured  pillars,  between  seven 
and  eight  feet  high,  with  an  aisle  on  each 
side.  The  arches  are  obtusely  Gothic. 
These  arches  are  continued  across  the  side 
aisles,  but  the  centre  of  the  church  is  one 
continued  arch,  elegantly  divided  into  com- 
partments, and  finely  sculptured.  The 
capitals  of  the  pillars  are  enriched  with 
foliage,  and  a  variety  of  figures ;  and  amidst 
a  heavenly  concert,  appears  a  cherub  blow- 
ing the  ancient  Highland  bagpipe.  In  short, 
in  allparts  is  a  profusion  so  exauisite,  as 
seem,?iven  to  have  affected  with  respect 
Knox's  manual  reformers,  so  as  to  induce 
them  to  share  this  beautiful  and  venerable 
pile. 

'  In  a  deep  den  far  beneath,  amidst  wooden 
eminences,  are  the  ruins  of  the  castle,*  fixed 
on  a  peninsula  rock,  accessible  by  a  bridge  of 
stupendous  height.    This  had  been  the  seat 

*  Renresenfed  and  described  oo  page  449,  No.  29, 
of  thia  Magasine. 


of  the  great  name  of  Sinclair.  Of  this  house 
was  Oliver,  favorite  of  James  V.,  and  the 
innocent  cause  of  the  loss  of  the  battle  of 
Solway  Moss,  by  the  hatred  of  the  nobility 
to  his  preferred  command.  He  lived  in 
poverty,  to  give  a  fine  lesson  oi  the  uncer- 
taintv  of  prosperity  to  the  pride  of  the 
worthless  Earl  of  Arran,  minion  to  James  VI^ 
appearing  before  the  insolent  favorite  in  the 
garb  of  adversity,  repeating  only  these  words, 
*•  I  AM  Oliver  Sikclaib."  ^ 

A  writer  may  begin  with  an  eulogy  of  any 
object  be  pleases,  and  go  on  for  annonr  or  a 
week  with  expressions  oi  his  admiration,  and 
all  he  utters  may  pass  for  sense,  until  he  con- 
descends U)  inform  us  what  are  the  principles 
on  which  his  opbions  are  founded,  and  ap- 

f»lies  those  principles  to  the  subject  in  hand, 
s  such  a  style  ot  building  and  ornament  ao> 
cordant  with  the  principles  of  sound  taste ! 
If  so,  our  traveller  has  not  said  too  much; 
and  we  are  bound  to  approve.  But  what  are 
those  principles  1  We  often  find  reason  to 
regret  that  they  are  so  little  regarded,  and 
apparently  so  wholly  overlooked  oy  many  of 
our  architects  and  writers,  as  well  as  our  gazers 
and  talkers  at  the  present  day.  **  That  house 
is  the  laigest,  this  hall  is  the  most  orna- 
mented, your  church  has  the  roost  stained 
glass,  ours  the  highest  steeple  in  the  town, 
or  perhaps  in  the  world  !"  How  often  do  we 
hear  the  decisions  of  persons,  sensible  on 
some  subjects,  made  up  on  grounds  like 
. these ! 

Yet  there  are  principles,  settled  by  the 
general  consent  ot  reflecting  minds,  and  un- 
deniable by  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble 
to  consider  them ;  and  at  the  same  time  easy 
of  application  in  every  case,  to  every  speci- 
men of  architecture,  so  that  each  person  may 
form  an  independent  opinion,  and  safely  rely 
upon  it  as  correct. 

No  one  needs  to  be  told  twice,  for  ex- 
ample, that  a  building  should  never  be  so 
planned  or  constructed,  as  to  defeat  any  of 
the  main  objects  of  its  erection. 

If,  then,  he  enters  the  University  or  the 
Theoli  gical  Seminaries  of  this  city,  and  finds 
a  great  part  of  the  daylight  excluded  from 
the  students'  rooms,  he  need  not  walk  a  step 
to  inquire  what  opinion  he  is  to  furm.  So 
when  he  sees  churches  built  at  such  cost,  that 
seats  cannot  be  occupied  by  the  poor,  what 
should  prevent  his  mind  from  coming  at  once 
to  the  only  just  and  rational  conclusion  ? 
And  no  less  clear  are  the  other  grounds  on 
which  we  are  to  form  our  opinions  of  archi- 
tectural propriety.  We  have  ai  present  but 
little  farther  space  to  devote  to  the  interest- 
ing topic,  and  therefore  will  speak  of  but  one 
point  more. 

There  is  such  a  thing  in  the  mind  as 
a  natural  perception  between  proportion  and 
disproportion.  A  man  or  a  column  nece^ 
sarily  strikes  us  more  agreeably  when  about 
five  or  six  times  longer  than  broad,  than  if 
twenty  times,  or  only  twice.    And  there  is  a 
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medium  between  extremes,  in  this  and  cer- 
tain other  cases,  about  which  we  all  are  con- 
strained to  think  nearly  alike.  There  is  a 
proportion,  for  ezample»  between  the  size  or 
weight  of  a  roof*  and  the  apparent  Btrengih 
and  distances  of  its  supporters.  The  Greeks, 
in  their  buildings,  have  left  to  all  succeeding 
ages  undeniable  evidence  that  they  under- 
stood and  adopted  these,  and  other  sound 
principles  in  architecture ;  and  the  more  we 
apprehend  and  consider  them,  the  better  shall 
we  become  qualified  to  form  our  own  opin- 
ions, to  express  and  defend  them.  Sorely 
there  is  some  pleasnre  in  this.  What  is  in- 
dt finite  is  never  agreeable;  and  the  prevail- 
ing bad  taste  among  us  springs  from  no  taste 
at  all,  which  naturally  comes,  in  its  turn, 
from  ignorance  and  neglect  of  the  whole 
subject. 

The  Gothic  style,  which  was  the  growth 
of  aa  age  of  semi-barbarism  and  semi- 
heathenism,  may  naturally  interest  us  in 
Europe,  as  a  memorial  of  the  dark  system 
of  ciTil  and  religious  despotism,  which  it 
so  directly  favors :  but  ih  America  it  finds 
nothing  accordant,  either  in  our  political  or 
religious  system.  Unnecessary  and  repulsive 
darkness ;  mystery  unexplained  and  unmean- 
ing; complex  and  inexplicable  ornaments, 
sometimes  grotesque,  and,  when  meaning 
anything,  usually  teaching  falsehood;  one 
chief,  practical  and  constant  efiect  of  it  all 
is,  to  occupy  the  mind  with  external  im- 
pressions, and  leave  the  understanding  and 
the  affections  unoccupied  with  the  truth,  the 
love  and  the  intelligent  service  of  God.  How 
well  accordant  is  this  style  of  architecture 
with  the  civil,  moral  and  religious  despotism 
with  which  it  rose,  and  with  which  it  should 
die! 


For  the  Amancan  Petmjf  Magwrint, 

HUMAN  VICUI9ITUDBS, 

In  looking  over  the  journals  of  the  Old  Con* 
gress,  we  foimd  the  following  entries— 

"May  13,1782: 

'^According  to  order  the  honorable  the 
Minister  of  France  being  admitted  to  a  public 
audience,  addressed  Congress  in  a  speech,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  translation : 

**  Gentlemen  of  the  Congress : — Since  the 
alliance  so  happily  concluded  between  the 
King  my  master,  and  the  United  States,  you 
have  taken  too  intimate  a  part  in  every  event 
which  has  interested  his  glory  and  happiness, 
not  to  learn  with  sincere  joy,  that  Providence 
has  granted  a  dauphin  to  the  wishes  of  the 
king  generally,  and  to  those  of  Frarice.  His 
majesty  imparts  this  event,  in  the  letter  which 
I  am  directed  to  bare  the  honor  of  deliver- 
ing. 

"The  connections  which  unite  the  twona- 


ions,  connections  formed  in  justice  and  hu- 
manity, and  strengthened  by  mutual  interests, 
will  be  as  durable  as  they  are  natural.  The 
prince  who  is  just  bom,  will  one  day  be  the 
friend  and  ally  of  the  United  States.  He 
will  in  his  turn  support  them  with  all  his 
power,  and  while  in  his  dominions  he  shall 
be  the  father  and  protector  of  his  people,  he 
will  be  here  the  supporter  of  your  children 
and  the  guarantee  of  their  freedom." 

**  The  letter  from  his  most  Christian  Ma- 
jesty was  then  delivered  and  read,  of  which 
the  following  it  a  translation : 

**  Very  dear  great  friends  and  allies : — Sa- 
tisfied of  the  interest  you  take  in  every  effort 
which  affects  us,  we  are  anxious  to  inform 
you  of  the  precious  mark  which  Divine  provi- 
dence has  just  given  us  of  his  goodness,  and 
of  the  protection  he  has  granted  to  our  king- 
dom. We  do  not  doubt  that  you  will  partake 
in  the  joy  we  feel  on  the  birth  cf  our  son  the 
dauphin,  of  whom  the  queen,  our  most  dear 
spouse,  is  just  now  happily  delivered.  You 
will  easily  be  convinced  of  the  pleasure  with 
which  we  shall  receive  every  proof  that  you 
may  give  of  your  sensibility  on  this  occasion. 
We  cannot  renew  at  a  period  more  affecting 
to  us  the  assurance  of  our  affection  and  of  our 
constant  friendship  ibr  you.  Upon  which  we 
pray  God  that  he  would  have  you,  very  dear 
and  great  friends  and  allies,  in  his  holy  keep* 

ing. 

Louis." 

<<  Written  at  VtnaiUeMf  the  22d  of 

October,  1781." 

'*  The  president  then  addressed  the  minis- 
ter as  follows : 

"Sir: — The  repeated  instances  of  friend- 
ship which  the  United  States  of  America 
have  received  from  his  most  Christian  Ma- 
jesty, give  him  too  just  a  title  to  their  affec- 
tions to  permit  them  to  be  indifferent  to  any 
event  which  interests  his  happiness.  Be  as- 
sured, sir,  that  Congress  learn  with  the  most 
lively  satisfaction,  that  it  has  pleased  the  di- 
vine giver  of  all  good  gifts,  to  IflBjj^eir  au- 
gust ally  with  an  heir  to  his  f|Bfe.  Our 
earnest  prayer  is,  that  he  may  with  it  inherit 
the  virtues  which  have  acquired  to  his  ma- 
jesty so  much  glory,  and  to  his  dominions  so 
much  prosperity,  and  which  will  be  the  means 
of  cementing  and  strengtheoiDg  the  union  so 
happily  established  between  the  two  na- 
tions; an  union  the  mutual  ad?antages  of 
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which  become  daily  more  conepicoous,  and 
which  has  derived  new  lustre  and  additional 
force  from  every  effort  of  the  common  enemy 
to  dissolve  it.  Congress  do  not  enlarge  upon 
this  subject,  but  satisfy  themselves  with  the 
representations  which  your  own  observations 
will  enable  you,  your  regard  to  the  interests 
of  both  countries  will  induce  you  to  make  of 
the  affectionate  attachment  which  every  rank 
of  people  within  these  states  manifest  to  your 
sovereign,  and  of  their  inviolable  fidelity  to 
the  principles  of  the  alliance." 

•*  Ordered ;  That  a  letter  be  written  to  the 
commander  in  chief,  and  to  the  commander 
in  the  southern  department,  by  the  secretary 
for  foreign  affairs,  informing  them  of  the 
poblie  aoQunciatioD  of  the  birth  of  the  dau- 
phin, that  the  same  may  be  published  in  both 
armies,  with  such  demonstrations  of  joy  as 
their  commanders  shall  respectively  direct. 

That  the  secretary  for  foreign  affairs  also 
inform  the  govemora  and  presidents  of  the 
respective  states,  of  the  birth  of  an  heir  to  the 
crown  of  France,  that  the  people  of  each 
state  may  partake  in  the  joy  which  an  event 
that  so  nearly  affects  the  happiness  of  their 
great  and  generous  ally,  cannot  fail  to  ex- 


cite." 

These  proceedings,  it  will  be  observed, 
were  in  May,  .1782.  In  about  seven  years 
from  that  time  the  French  Revolution  broke 
out ;  in  January,  1703,  a  little  more  than  ten 
years  from  the  date  of  the  above  mentioned 
measures  of  Congress,  a  government  founded 
by  a  blood-thirsty  mob,  and  headed  by  a  suc^ 
cession  of  sanguinary  tyrants,  dethroned  the 
monarch  who  had  rendered  these  United 
States  such  memorable  services  in  our  strug^ 
gle  for  independence,  and  after  a  show  of 
trial,  he  was  brought  to  the  guillotine,  and 
beheaded  in  Paris.  Not  long  afterwards,  his 
Queen,  of  whom  he  speaks  so  affectionately, 
shared  a  similar  fate  ;  and  the  Dauphin,  for 
whose  birth  our  government  so  publicly  re- 
joiced, was  put  under  the  care  of  a  shoe- 
maker, by  whom  he  was  treated  with  great 
severity,  auttll  as  indignity,  and  shortly  aAer 
lost  his  m«  as  was  believed  by  poison.  In 
these  scenes  of  violence,  multitudes  of  per- 
sons in  this  country  took  a  deep  interest,  and 
openly  exulted  at  the  tragical  death  of  the 
royal  family  of  France,  from  whom  we  had 
received  such  signal  and  manifold  favors,  and 
for  whose  prosperity  and  happiness  our  gov- 
ernment had  manifested  so  deep  a  concern. 


AMERICAN  BCHOOIiS  IV  ATHEIfS, 

From  Cochran's  Wanderings  in  Greece. 
for  th§  Am,  J*emi§  Magazine. 

1  had  for  some  time  received  an  invitatioii 
to  attend  a  public  exhibition  of  the  school 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  and  Mra^ 
Hill.  The  month  of  June  and  the  month  of 
December  are  two  epochs  in  this  establiah- 
ment,  the  youngsters  obtaining  a  respite  of 
two  or  three  weeks  from  their  labors.  There 
is  always  some  ceremony  upon  these  occa- 
sions; and  invitations  are  not  only  sent  to 
the  parents  of  the  children,  but  also  to  the 
foreign  ministers  and  the  heads  of  the  gov- 
eroment 

The  house  appropriated  as  a  school  is  situ- 
ated at  a  little  distance  from  the  Temple  of 
the  Winds,  and  has  been  recently  built  under 
the  direction  of  the  worthy  pastor.  It  is  of 
two  stories,  and  about  one  hundred  feet  long, 
about  fiAy  in  breadth,  and  is  divided  bio  sev- 
eral compartments.  In  the  lower  pan  is  a 
very  large  room,  which  is  appropriated  for 
the  most  youthful  part  of  the  communiiyy 
from  the  age  of  four  to  eight,  and  which  has 
benches  raised  one  aboTe  the  other,  like  an 
amphitheatre,  and  will  contain  about  six  hun- 
dred. 

On  my  arrival  in  the  court  yard,  the  school 
bell  was  tolling,  and  the  little  ones  were 
walking  two  by  two,  very  orderly,  forming  a 
long  string ;  at  the  side  of  each  line  were 
grown  up  people  to  keep  them  from  breaking 
the  line.  They  all  proceeded  to  the  above 
mentioned  room  for  examination,  and  took 
their  places.  I  entered  with  them,  and  while 
they  were  collecting,  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
observing  the  room  itself.  Around  it  were 
suspended  pasteboard  placards,  which  had 
different  axioms  written  upon  them,  such  as 
**  fear  God,"  "  honor  your  parents,*'  '*  be  not 
idle,"  << steal  not,"  "learn  your  task,"  and 
other  moral  phrases,  such  as  would  forcibly 
strike  the  youthful  mind. 

Of  course,  all  this  was  in  the  modem 
Greek,  their  native  language.  This  simple 
mode  of  keeping  these  precepts  continually 
before  the  eyes  of  the  youthful  congregation, 
must  familiarise  them  to  the  minds  of  the 
young  people  without  trouble,  for  every  time 
they  raise  their  eyes  to  the  wall,  they  must 
see  them ;  the  lessons  must  thus  become  so 
impressed  upon  their  minds  as  to  form  an  es- 
sential part  of  it,  whether  waking  or  sleep- 
ing, and  must  eventually  tend  to  raise  up  a 
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very  moral  geaeratioD,  rich  in  every  yir- 
tue. 

The  little  ones  had  already  taken  their 
ceats,  and  the  bell  having  ceased  to  ring,  in- 
timated to  the  visitors  that  they  might  enter. 
A  few  moments  afterwards  came  in  Sir  Ed- 
ward Lyons,  with  Lady  Lyons  and  their  fam- 
ily ;  also  Mr.  GrifBths,  who  is  one  of  the  Se- 
cretaries pf  the  embassy.  I  have  heard  that 
the  British  minister  is  the  only  foreign  one 
whoever  attends  these  youthfal  examinations, 
and  countenances  by  his  presence,  so  laudable 
an  nnderiaking.  At  all  events,  this  examina- 
tion had  been  forwarded,  in  order  that  he 
might  be  present  at  it,  previous  to  his  de- 
parture for  his  summer's  cruise. 

Some  of  the  Greek  ministers  were  there» 
and  a  great  many  of  the  parents  of  the  chil- 
dren, and  some  of  those  parents  were  the  no- 
tables of  Athens. 

On  commencing  the  examination,  the  wor- 
thy pastor  advanced  a  few  paces,  and  placed 
himself  in  front  of  the  children,  and  opened 
the  scene  by  cbaunting  a  hymn,  (in  Greek,) 
the  youthful  audience  following  him,  opening 
their  mouths  as  wide  as  they  could,  and 
having  the  appearance  of  young  birds  being 
about  to  be  fed  by  the  parent. 

During  this  operation  it  was  not  without 
difficulty  that  some  of  the  very  youthful  char- 
acters preserved  the  needful  decorum :  among 
them  was  a  fine  little  fellow,  about  four 
years  of  age,  the  son  of  Nassos,  who  was 
dressed  like  a  Greek  Falikari  or  soldier,  with 
a  small  sword  by  his  side,  and  he  was  look- 
ing at  that  more  than  at  anything  else. 

The  hymn  being  finished,  the  next  thing  in 
which  they  exhibited  was  a  kind  of  manual 
exercise. 

The  worthy  pastor  cried  out  **  nght,'*  and 
they  all,  to  an  urchin,  thrust  out  their  right 
arms;  then  the  word  "left,"  having  followed, 
the  left  arm  appeared  in  the  same  manner : 
after  which  the  word  **  vertical*'  was  used, 
and  they  all  placed  their  arms  over  their 
beads  ;  and  then  <*  horizontal"  being  uttered, 
they  placed  their  arms  in  that  position.  Sev- 
eral other  words  were  uttered,  to  which  they 
responded  in  a  similar  manner. 

Then  the  phrases  on  the  wall  were  read, 
in  which  they  joined.  ^ 

After  this  exhibition,  a  boy  about  six  years 
of  age  was  ordered  to  step  forward,  and  he 
was  desired  to  read  part  of  a  chapter  from 
the  Greek  Testament,  which  he  did,  much  to 


the  satisfaction  of  every  one  present.  Then 
one  of  the  little  girls  came  forward  and  did 
the  same ;  and  some  examples  of  needle-work 
were  exhibited,  which  were  apparently  very 
good.  There  were  about  500  of  the  young 
people,  and  really  it  was  a  delightful  sight  to 
see  so  many  taught  the  ways  of  civilized  life, 
kept  from  bad  habits,  from  running  about  the 
streets — on  the  contrary,  having  good  instilled 
into  them.  They  all  appeared  very  docile, 
and  attentive,  and  seemed  to  venerate  their 
patrons,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hill,  the  conduct  of 
the  latter  of  whom  is  above  all  praise. 

To  conclude  the  scene,  all  the  young  peo- 
ple fled  off  one  by  one,  and  Mrs.  Hill,  and 
the  two  Misses  Mulligan's  gave  to  each,  in 
passing,  a  small  paper  of  sweetmeats  ;  thus 
by  a  pleasing  association  of  ideas,  causing 
them  to  recollect  the  event 
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LnnMG  SKETCHES  OF  ITAIiY-Ho.  5. 

Treatment  of  an  Italian  Patriot  in  a  Pied' 
montese  jniMon,  Wriiten  by  himself,  (From 
the  appendix  to  Mazxini^s  Letter  to  Sir 
James  Chraham.) 

The  prisoner  was  arrested  on  suspicion  in 
1833 ;  and  the  following  measures  were  taken 
to  make  him  confess.    He  says : 

"  They  now  shiAed  the  prisoners  from  one 
prison  to  another,  progressively  aggravating 
their  sufferings.  Chains  were  placed  on  their 
legs;  knife  and  fork  were  denied  them,  the 
ordinary  mess  was  changed  for  a  carte  de  re* 
staurateuTi  with  prices  fixed  at  more  than 
double  the  value,  the  prayer-books,  previously 
conceeded,  were  withdrawn,  and  letters  were 
to  be  confined  to  family  affairs,  so  that  it 
might  be  thought  that  our  treatment  was 
very  different.  The  centinels  at  the  door  of 
each  cell  were  sometimes  relieved  every  two 
hours,  sometimes  every  hour,  and  even  every 
half  hour.  There  was  a  constant  noise  of 
muskets,  of  fetters,  of  galley  slaves,  whom 
they  compelled  to  parade  the  passages,  of 
shirri  and  gendarmes  opening  and  sEuttinff 
doors,  creating  a  horrible  confusion  day  and 
night,  till  the  place  resembled  hell. 

*<  The  Military  Auditor,  Avenati,  some- 
times in  obedience  to  a  summons,  sometimes 
spontaneously,  came  to  see  the  JSJMers,  and 
note  their  moral  state*,  to  settle l^^ne  Gov- 
ernor on  the  plan  of  treatment  ^W^ 

<*  The  art  with  which  he  shaped  his  exam- 
ination, so  as  to  harrass  my  mind,  was  in- 
credible ;  and  when,  seeing  tnat  he  put  ille- 
gal suggestive  questions,  I  endeavored  to 
avoid  them,  he  made  me  reply  to  them,  threat- 
ening to  retain,  as  admitted,  everything  that 
I  did  not  absolutely  answer  negatively. 

Levi,  the  gaoler,  who  had  been  justly 
called  *  the  Governor's  shirt,'  seconded  woi^ 
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derfbliythe  arbitrary  and  iniquitous  system 
observed  towards  us.  He  was  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  ever^  proceeding;  and  in 
fact,  as  I  became  sensible  in  the  end,  there 
was  nothing  secret  from  the  officers  or  turn* 
key  of  the  prison.  Informed  of  all  that  ap- 
peared on  the  depositions,  they  had  to  conduct 
themselves  towards  the  prisoners  according 
to  respective  instructions,  and  to  give  account 
each  day  of  what  they  had  observed. 

AAer  the  condemnation  and  execution  of 
the  sergeants,  they  tried  to  make  us  believe, 
in  the  sentence  and  execution  of  the  officer 
Pianavia.  His  cell  was  in  the  same  passage 
as  mine.  He  had  a  habit  of  singing ;  but  one 
Saturday  he  suddenly  ceased.  On  Sunday 
there  was  a  cominff  and  going  of  people  with- 
out end.  A  guard-party  was  placcHi  on  the 
great  staircase,  and  the  centineis  at  each  cell 
were  relieved  every  half  hour,  with  consider- 
able noise.  The  Governor  arrived,  and  was 
engaged  a  long  time  in  the  cell  of  the  sup- 
posed condemned.  At  three  in  the  afternoon, 
there  came  into  my  cell  the  General  com- 
manding the  citadel,  followed  by  several  per- 
sons of  his  staff,  and  a  chaplain  who  had 
more  the  look  of  an  assassin  than  of  a  priest. 
All  appeared  sad,  and  almost  in  tears.  The 
General  accosted  me,  and  asked,  in  a  voice 
of  emotion,  if  I  was  quiet.  I  replied  yes. 
He  leit,  after  having  made  me  exchange  a 
few  words  with  the  chaplain.  The  noise 
continued  the  whole  night.  At  the  break  of 
day  I  heard  some  one,  whom  I  thought  to  be 
Plana  via,  traverse  the  passage  with  rapid 
steps,  and  the  moment  alter  three  shots  an- 
nounced the  execution  of  a  sentence.  I  wept 
bitterly  for  the  man,  who  had  already  signed 
the  death  of  so  many  of  his  companions. 

Two  days  later  the  General  came  again  to 
see  met  ftod  told  me  that  he  thought  matten 
were  coming  again  to  a  close.  On  the  moi- 
row,  M^ajor  Galimberti  came  to  take  away 
my  books,  namelv,  a  Bible,  a  book  of  prayers 
and  a  work  on  the  illustrious  men  of  Pied- 
mont ;  the  day  after  they  changed  my  ceil, 
and  put  iroDs  on  my  leg. 

My  new  cell  was  wretched  and  dark,  hav- 
ing one  wmdow  with  a  double  grating,  and  a 
door  with  double  bars.  On  fixing  my  chain 
to  a  ring  in  the  wall,  Levi  took  care  to  leave 
it  long  enough  for  me  to  approach  the  win- 
dow ;  and  he' told  me,  during  the  operation, 
that  the  law  of  the  king  was  the  law  of  God« 
and  that  transgressors  ought  to  await  their 
punishment  with  resignation.  Opposite  mine 
waa  the  mU  'of  poor  Vocchieri,  who  was  on 
the  eve  or  his  execution.  They  had  made 
three  holes  at  the  bottom  of  my  door,  that 
were  half  closed  up ;  and  as  the  door  of  Voe- 
chieri's  cell  was  designedly  left  open,  I  could 
not  sit  at  my  window  without  observing  light 
beaming  through  these  holes.  On  looking 
through,  I  saw  poor  Vocchieri  seated  on  a 
chair,  a  heavy  chain  on  his  lee,  and  two  cen- 
tineis with  drawn  swords.  His  guards  never 
quitted  him  for  an  instant,  and  never  ex- 


changed a  word.  Another  soldier  was  at  the 
door  with  a  musket,  and  standing  in  the  mid- 
dle, he  often  intercepted  this  sad  prospecd 
Two  Capuchins  sometimes  came  to  talk  with 
VocchierL  This  lasted  nearly  a  week ;  and 
I  had  always  before  my  eyes  this  spectmcle 
of  agony,  till  they  took  him  out  to  die,  shot 
by  siirri.  To  complete  this  scene  of  honor, 
and  perfect  my  confusion,  there  was  a  man 
ill  in  the  cell  contiguous  to  mine,  who  was 
moaning  the  night  long,  and  calling  loudly  for 
assistance;  which  he  never  got,  for  the  krys 
were  in  the  hands  of  Levi,  whom  no  one  dared 
to  wake. 

A  few  davs  afterwards  I  was  transferred  to 
another  cell,  damp   and    scarcely  finished. 

The  smell  of  the  fresh  mortar  was  iiisiip-  ) 
portable;  I   was  seized  with  pains   in  my  s 
limbs.    Then,  my  body  and  my  mind   en- 
feebled, the  interrogations  were  renewed. 

These  were  conducted  in  a  manner  cruelly 
calculated  to  perplex  my  faculties.  At  every 
instant,  as  soon  as  I  began  to  enter  into  ex- 
planations, the  Auditor  interrupted  me  by 
saying,  that  I  should  take  care  what  I  was 
uttering,  that  1  was  evidently  embarrassed, 
and  that  my  explanations  adddl  to  the  danger 
of  my  position.  In  a  little  while  he  roughly 
changed  his  tone,  and  declared  that  I  was 
palpably  guilty,  and  that  a  note  should  be 
made  of  every  thing  that  made  against  me, 
without  taking  the  slightest  account  of  any- 
thing[  I  advanced  in  my  defence.  I  grew 
convmced  that  my  death  was  intended. 

Thai  came  one  after  another,  and  imlooked 
for,  the  perusal  of  deposiiions  given  by  sev- 
eral of  my  fellow-prisoners,  Segure,  Viora, 
Pianavia  and  Ghiras.  I  was  quite  over- 
come, bewildered.  However,  I  demanded  a 
defender.  Sacco,  the  Secretary  of  the  tribu- 
nal, suggested  Captain  Turrina;  but,  having 
heard  mention  of  one  Vicino,  I  said  that  1 
should  prefer  him,  as  belon^inff  to  a  family 
of  my  acquaintance.  I  obtained  neither  one 
nor  the  other.  I  thought  of  preparing  my 
defence  myself,  but  I  had  neither  ink  nor  pa- 
per. My  relations,  who  had  arrived  in  town, 
received  an  order  for  instant  departure.  At 
length  Levi,  my  Cerberus,  proposed  as  my 
defender,  Lieutenant  Rapallo.  Despairing  of 
other  aid,  I  accepted  him. 

He  came :  but  not  to  speak  of  my  defence. 
He,  the  only  protector  on  whcxn  I  had  to  rely, 
declared  to  me  that  mv  situation  was  extreme- 
ly dangerous.  He  told  me  that  the  govern- 
ment knew  that  I  had  been  one  of  the  most 
active  agents  of  the  association  ;  that  I  could 
not  flatter  myself  with  the  slightest  hope 
of  escaping  punishment ;  and  that  he  saw 
but  one  path  of  safety  ;  that,  besides,  my  se- 
cret was  no  longer  one ;  that  everybody  was 
divulging  it ;  that  Stara  was  on  the  eve  of 
confessing  everything,  as  he  knew  from  his 
advocate;  that  Azario  himself  had  entreated 
to  be  allowed  to  make  revelations,  and  that 
they  only  awaited  authority  from  I'urin  to 
receive  them;  that  moreover  I   might  lay 
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do^ra  Tery  liberal  conditions,  and  they  woold 
be  accep  ed. 

Twice  I  repulsed  these  overtturet.    At  the 
third  interview  I  yielded.'* 

THB  REMARKABIiE  DWABF, 

JEFFREY  HUDSON. 

ntOM  PeNKAHT's  TOUR  IN    BCOTLJUO). 

At  Lord  Duninore*8  lodginsrs  is  a  very  fine 
picture,  by  Myters,  of  Charles  L,  and  his 
queen,  going  to  ride,  with  the  skjr  showering 
Toses  on  them.    The  queen  is  painted  with  a 
love-lock,  and  with  browner  hair  and  com- 
plexion, and  younger  than  any  of  her  por- 
traits I  have  seen.    A  black  stands  by  them 
holding  a  ^ey  horse;   and  the  celebrated 
Dwarf  Jeffrey  Hudson    attends,  holding   a 
spaniel  in  a  string.    Several  other  dogs  are 
sporting  around.    The  little  hero  in  this  piece 
underwent  a  life  of  vast  Tariety.    He  was 
bom  the  son  of  a  laborer  at  Oakham,  in  1619 ; 
at  the  age  of  seven   he  was  not  eighteen 
laches  high,  at  which  time  he  was  taken  into 
the  family  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  at 
Burleigh  on  the  hill,  and  had  there  the  honor 
of  being  served  up  to  uble  in  a  cold  pie,  to 
surprise  the  court  then  on  a  progress.    On 
the  marriage  of  Charles  the  Pitst,  he  was 
promoted  to  the  service  of  Henrietta;  and 
was  so  tar  trusted,  as  to  be  sent  to  France  to 
bring   over    her    majety's    nurse.     In    this 
passagre  he  was  taken  by  a  pirate,  and  carried 
into  Dunkirk. 

His  captivity  gave  rise  to  "  The  Jeffrtidot^ 
a  poem,  by  Sir  William  Davenant,  on  his 
duel  on  that  port  with  a  turkey*c^k.    His 
diminutive  size  did  not  prevent  his  acting  in 
a  military  capacity,  for  during  the  civil  wars, 
he  serveo  as  captain  of  horse.    In  following 
the  fortunes  of  his  mistress  into  France,  he 
unluckily  engaged  in  a  quarrel   with  Mr. 
Crofts,  who  came  into  the  field  armed  only 
with  a  squirt;   a  second  meeting  was  sp- 
pointed,  on  horseback,  when  Jeffrey  killed 
nis  antagonist  at  the  first   shot.    For  this 
he  was  expelled  the  CQurt,  which  sent  him 
to  sea,  when  he  was  again  captive  to  a  Tur^ 
kish  rover,  and  sold  into  Barbary.    On  his 
release  he  was  made  a  capain  in  the  royal 
navy,  and  on  the  final  retreat  of  Henrietta, 
attended  her  to  France,  and  renained  there 
till  the  restoration.    In  16S2,  this  little  crea- 
ture was  made  of  that  importance,  as  to  be 
concerned  in  the  Popish  plot,  and  was  com- 
mitted to  the  gate-house,  where  he  ended  his 
life  at  the  age  of  sixt^-three,  passed  with  all 
the  consequential  activity  of  a  Lilliputian 
hero.  I 

Ingenious  Addition  to  the  Pocket  PenclL 

We  now  see  advertised  in  this  city,  a  Pa- 
tent Unique  Pocket  Companion,  or  Weighing 
and  Writing  Apparatus,  containing  a  Letter 
Balance  for  the  5  cents,  10  cents,  and  20  cents 
rates  of  postage — the  1-4  ounce,  1*2  ounce, 
1  ounce,  1  1-2  ounce,  and  2  ounce  Bvoirduj[)ois 
weights;  a  convenient  Pen  Holder;  an  im- 

4- 


S roved  ever-pointed  Pencil ;  a  Toothpick  and 
overeign  Gauge ;  a  Letter  Seal ;  a  reserve 
of  Leads  at  the  top  of  the  case ;  and  the 
whole  serves  to  measure  with,  being  exactly 
4  inches,  forming  a  complete  ''multum  in  v 
parvo,"  the  conveniences  of  which  are  self*  s 
evident.  ^  ^ 


WASHINGTON. 

Few  columns  rose  when  Home  was  free, 
To  mark  her  patriot's  last  repose ; 

When  she  outlived  her  liberty. 
The  Emp'ror's  mausoleums  rose; 

And  Trajan's  shaft  was  reared  at  last. 

When  freedom  from  the  Tiber  passed. 

«« Better  than  Tiajan'*  lowly  lies, 
Bv  Broad  Potomac's  silent  shore. 

Hallowing  the  green  declivities 
With  glory,  now  and  evermore; 

Art  to  his  fame  no  aid  hath  lent— 

His  country  is  his  monumenu — iV.  Amtr* 


THE  FARMER'S  CHOICE. 


A  little  house  well  fill'd^-a  little  wife  well 
wUl'd— a  Utile  land  weU  till'd. 


Our  ancestors  lived  on  bread  and  broth. 
And  woo'd  their  healthy  wives  in  homespim 

cloth ; 
Our  mothers,  nurtured  at  the  nodding  reel, 
Gave   all   their  daughter^  lessons    OQ    the 

wheel. 
Though  spinning  did  not  much  reduce  the 

waist. 
It  made  the  food  much  sweeter  to  the  taste : 
They  plied  with  honest  seal  the  mop  and 

broom. 
And  drove  the  shuttle  through  the  noisy 

loom. 
They  never  once  complained  as  we  do  now, 
«*  We  have  no  girls  to  cook  and  milk  the 
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COW. 

Each  mother  taught  her  red-cheek'd  son  and 

daughter 
To  bake,  to  brew,  and  draw  a  pail  of  witer; 
No  damsel  shun'd  the  wash-rab,  broom  or 

peilf 
To  keep  unsoil'd  a  long  grown  finger  naiL 

They  sought  no  gaudy  dress,  no  wasp-like 

form. 
But  ate  to  live,  and   work'd  to  keep  theoi 

warm. 
No  idle  youth — no  tight-laced,  mincing  fair. 
Became  a  livid  corpse  for  want  of  air- 
No  fidgets,  faintings,  fits  or  frightful  blues ; 
No  pauiful  coins  from  wearing  Chinese  shoes. 

\SU  Louis  R^mUiean- 


The  annual  Camp  Meetings  are  now  often 
held  on  Long  Island.  The  Methodists  of 
Brooklyn  closed  theirs  at  fVirmingdale  on 
Saturday,  and  the  colored  folks  commenced 
one  in  Heniman's  Woods,  on  the  Flushing 
road.  The  Circuit  Camp  Meeting  hcoaa 
the  other  day  on  the  land  of  Caesar  A.  Runet, 
at  Oyster  Bay. 


-^ 
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WUto  Oik-LMiT  and  Acorofc 

There  snt  many  vsrieiiea  of  oak  indigenoai 
in  oui  country ;  bat  the  most  uaefnl  are  the 
following  four:— while,  black,  led  and  lire 
oakt. 

Of  these,  the  laal  bears  the  highest  price, 
being  conaidered  the  best  of  all  trees,  ada[^ 
ted  for  the  frmmea  of  ehipa ;  but  its  rarity  and 
high  pnce  render  it  one  of  the  least  used. 
White  oak  perhaps  served  more  purposes  to 
which  firm  and  durable  limber  is  necessary 
than  any  of  out  other  trees,  in  the  early  years 
of  our  country,  after  ibe  settlement,  bb  it  is  su- 
perior to  all  the  other  rarielies  for  frames  for 
boosei  and  many  other  general  uses.  In 
later  times  it  ha*  been  superseded  by  other 
kinds  of  timber,  in  conseqaeoce  of  the 
failure  of  the  supply.  Wooden  houses  and 
bams  are  so  numerous,  compared  with  ships, 
that  building- timber  for  the  former  must  ne- 
cesaarily  be  a  very  important  article.  Cotd- 
paralJTely,  ikoD,  the  chescut  tree  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  we  have,  as,  over  a  large 
extent  of  the  Uniou,  the  commwt  fences  are 
made  <^  it,  and  these  require  many  times  the 
adiount  of  building- timber. 

The  ordinary  rarieiiee  of  oak  may  be 
readily  distinguished  by  their  leaves;    and 


persons  accustomed  to  compare   them,    caa  s 
easily  discrimioaie  beiweeu   their  bark  and    > 
limber,  as  well  as  their  furm  and  appearaDce,  J 
when  seen  from  a  distance.    The  fruit   of   • 
such  as  bear  acorns,  is  quite  different  in  sixe,  J 
taste,  shape  or   manner  of  growing.    Sonia    . 
are  large,  and  rather  agreeable  to  ih«  taatc  ; 
bnt  in  oui  own  country,  where  we  are  aop-   \ 
plied  by  a  bountiful  Providence,  with  aban- 
dance  of  better  food,  they  are  regarded  i 
only  fit  for  swine,  s<iuiTtets,  wild  turkeya  ai 
pigeons.     Yet  we  are    informed  that  xhtj  S 
have  formed  an  important  part  of  the  so^  i 
tenaace  of  some  nations  io  ibe  savage  auie; 
and  the  histories  of  Greece  tells  ns,  that  the  ! 
Egyptian  and  Phenician  colonists  foimd  the  i 
people  living  in    hollow  trees  and   eating  | 
acorns.  j 

The   venerable  forms  presented   by  oaks  ( 
which  have  arrived  at  a  great  age,  add  much  J 
to  the  interest  with  which  we  regard  ihcf 
The  great  oak  on  Boston  Common  is  of  io 
mense  size  ;  and  the  celebrated  Charier  Oak  \ 
at  Hartford,  Con.,  possesses  an  historical  in- 
lerest  supenor  to  that  of  any  other,  being 
perhaps  the  only  tree  of  unquesiiooable  Ante-  J 
Pilgrim  date  in  New  England,  and  having  ( 
been  the  faithful  guardian  of  the  Stale  Char-  i 
ter,  through  its  period  of  imminent  exposure. 


A  BbiiTal  Partt  Drowned.— On  the  Uib  ' 
ult..  Miss  Hosalie  Huelbig,  her  mother,  two  I 
aisters,  and  Miss  Dressel,  were  drowned  in  ( 
the  Kaskaakia  River,  Illinois,  which  th^  at-  J 
lempied  to  eroai;  on  their  way  Io  Fraine  du  I 
LoDg.  Miss  U.  left  home  that  morning,  with  j 
a  biidal  party,  to  be  married  to  Mr.  E.  H.  ! 
Eettler,  who  with  his  friends  were  wailing  ( 
at  his  residence,  some  miles  distant,  to  re-  J 
ceive  his  bride.  Being  alarmed  at  the  delay,  J 
he  proceeded  to  the  river,  where  be  saw  ' 
father  of  the  young  lady,  who  was  on 
nver  bank  with  ihe  five  corpses  lying  n 
him.  The  father  was  nearly  frantic  n 
grief.  The  conises  were  taken  to  the  hoase  i 
of  the  intended  bridegroom,  and  the  mar- 
riage festivities  gave  place  to  fimeral  rites. 


Mummy  Wheat. — We  have  before  ns  a  < 

bunch  of  wheat  heads  taken  from  the  field  of  ■! 

Mr.  Lafferly,   on   the  Neck.     The  seed  was  , 
purchased  in  England  by  Mr.  Rudilsch,  m 

chant  of  this  ciiy,  and  was  psri  of  the  pro-  ' 

duction   of  a  grain  found   in  a  mumiby,  ex-  . 

humed  in  Egypt,  where  it  had  probably  stood  i 

for  nearly  three  thousand  years.    The  vital  J 

principle  of  the  grain  seems  like  thatof  iralh,  | 

to  be  almost  eternal;  nothing  is  wanted  bat  i 

a  good  s  il,  and   heat,  and  light,  aod  it  will  < 
bring  forth  an  hundred  fold. 

[Phiiadelfhia  V.  S.  GautU. 
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A  SPIDER'S  WEB 
Spansled  with  Dew. 
We  Deed  not  attempt  to  givt  to  eatlr- 
risen  new  molirm  to  pereeveTe  in  their 
habin;  (or  e:tperience  muit  neccMsrily  have 
made  ihem  acqiiHiiited  with  the  various 
beautiea  of  the  tnomlDg,  and  the  other  ed- 
vantafei  which  they  daily  enjoy  over  others. 
We  may  expect,  however,  lo  revive  agree- 
able recoil  eel  ions  in  their  minds  by  layinf;  be- 
fore ihera  the  rullowing-  exlrncls  from  Mudie'a 
Popular  Guide,  while,  at  the  laaie  time,  we 
afford  lo  peraoos  of  diSerent  habits  a  kiad, 
but  cogent  remonsiraoce,  on  a  subject  of 
great  and  lasting  imparlance  to  thenuelves. 

*'  One  of  the  most  beautiful  displays  of 
dew  is  that  on  the  web  of  a  spider ;  and  per- 
haps that  of   the  sceptre    spider,    or   large 
mottled  garden  spider,  is  one  of  the  best,  as 
the  web  is  large  and  Bitong,  and  ilie  rainbow 
tints  of  the  web  are  seen  along  with  the  glit- 
ter of  the  dew-drops,   if  the   proper  light  is 
chosen — and  any  one  may  eaten  it  by  moving 
]    from   Bide  to  side  a   little.    At  a  more  aif 
I    vanced  period  of  the  season,  the  drops  freeze, 
and   the   main   braces   of   the  wd>   may   be 
taken  by  the  ends  and   examined  like  little 
itnngs  of  seed  pearls.     The  spider  is  not  on 
the  web  it)  the  dew,  and  it  is  dead,  or  in  its 
Inier  retirement,  before  the  frost. 
iJeio  on  Ihe  Spider'*  Weh. 
"Befwe    the     heavy    dews    of     the     late 
iluma  set  in,  the  spiders  have  all  vanished 
,    from  the  gardens,  hut  their  webs  remain  for 
a  considerable    lime  afier,  and  if  the  frosts 
■re  constant,   they    may   be   observed  for   a 
i   great  part  oi  the   season,   not   only  gemmed 
\    niih  ihe  little   pearl  drops  of   ice,  but  abso- 
(   lulely  bristled  with  hoar  frost.     Tbequantjiy 
\  of  [heie  webs  in  gardens  and  fields  is  im- 
\  menie;  and  it  would  be  a  curious  inquiry  to 


I  what  purposes  the  wrecks  serv 

omy  of  nature,— as  it  is  part  of  the  \ 
economy  of  nature  that  no  portion  ever     " 
ibe  refuse  of  her  works  ia  lost.    The  n,«.. 

durable  of  those  webs  is  that  of  the  great  i 

garden  spider.  i 

"The  dew  forms  into  beautiful  drops  on  1 
those  surfaces  between  which  and  it  there  ii 
a  sort  of  repulsion.     Vegetable  leaves  when  in 

action     have    that   quality,     and    hence   ihe  J 

beauty  of  the  moniing  dew  on  ihe  grass.     If  ' 

those  B;ho  are  lond  oi  looking  hi  gems  would  \ 

gel  up  in  the  morning,   when  the  dew-drops  , 

are  large  ou  the  grass,  and  the  sun's  ravs  < 

low  and  slanting,  they  would,  by  just  sitiitig  < 

or  stendiag  a  few  mintiies  with  their  baci  \ 

to  the  sun,  get  a  gratis  sight  ol'  a  lar  Gner  ( 

casket  than  any  monarch  on  earth   can  boast  \ 

of  possessing.     Many  people  make  a  bout  ' 

of  having  been  at  court,  and  having  seen  ihe  ( 

queen  in  her  jewels ;  but  if  they  would  get  ' 

up   in  time,    they  might,  almost  any  sunny  \ 

mommg.   see  the   que«n  of  nature  in   her  < 

jewels,  and  gain  both  health  aud  time  by  the  ] 

•ighL"— AfiiJie's  Guide.  ' 


a  J.    BERBCHELL    PBEBmHIO. 

[MiMcellaneovt  Sttection*  from  the  full  fie-   ] 
port  of  tlie  Atheiuatm.] 

LoKD  Rosse's  Telescofb. — Sir.  J.  Uerschell,  < 
in  the  introductory  address,  thus  tpeaka  of  ^ 
it:— 

The  last  year  must  ever  be  considered  a 
epoch  in  Astronomy,  from  its  having  witnessed    \ 
the  successful  completionof  the  Earl  of  Hosse's    i 
six-feet  refiecior- an    schievement  of  such  ' 
magnitude,  both  in  itself  as  a  means  of  dif  ' 
covery,  and  in  respect  of  the  difficulties  lo  be 
BUrmounied   in   its   construction,  (difficulties  j 
which  perhaps  few  persons   here  present  are    , 
belter   able  from  eipetience  to  appreciate 
than  myself,)  that  I  want  words  to  expresa  < 
my  admiiaHun  of  it. 


heavens  conKisi  of  nebula;  of  spherical  i 
liptical  forms,  presenting  every  vaiiely  of  i 
elongation  and  central  condenjatiofi.  Of  f 
these  a  great  number  have  been  resolved  into 
distinct  stars, and  avast  muliiiude more  have 
been  found  to  present  that  mottled  appear* 
ance  which  renders  it  almost  a  matter  of  . 
certainty  that  an  increase  of  optical  power  ' 
would  show  them  to  be  simiiayy  composed.  ' 
The  character  of  easy  resolvabilny  into  sep-  ( 
araie  and  disiinct  stars,  is  almost  entirely  J 
confined  to  nebiils,  deviating  but  little  from  S 
the  spherical  form.  Now,  among  all  the  j 
wonders  which  Ibe  heavens  present  to  our  j 
contemplation,  there  is  nonemore  astonishing  ) 
than  suchcluse  compacted  families  or  commu-  < 
uities  of  stars,  lormiog  systems  either  insula-  | 
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ted  fnm  all  others,  or  in  binary  connection, 
as  double  clusters  wbose  confines  intermix, 
and  consisting  of  individaal  stara  nearly  equal 
in  apparent  magnitude,  aud  crowded  together 
in  such  multitudes  as  to  defy  all  attempts  to 
count,  or  even  to  estimate  their  numbers. 
What  are  these  mysterious  families?  The 
wildest  imagination  ct»n  conceive  nothing 
more  capricious  than  their  forms,  which  in 
many  instances  seem  totally  devoid  of  plan, 
^  as  much  so  as  real  clouds — m  others  offer  tra- 
S  ces  of  a  resrularity  hardlv  less  uncouth  and 
^  characteristic,  and  which  in  some  cases  seems 
to  indicate  a  cellular,  in  others  a  sheeted 
structure,  complicated  in  folds  as  if  agitated 
by  internal  winds. 

Phtlosoprt  07  Science  —  Princifles  of 
Logic.  Sir  J.  HerchelVs  Address. — A  ffreat 
deal  of  attention  has  been  lately,  and  I  tnink 
very  widely,  drawn  to  the  philosophy  of  sci- 
ence and  to  the  principles  of  logic,  as  founded, 
not  on  arbitrary  and  pedantic  lorms,  but  oo  a 
careful  inductive  inouiry  into  the  grounds  of 
human  belief,  and  the  nature  and  extent  of 
man's  intellectual  faculties. 

Mr.  Everett,  the  American  minister,  was 
introduced  to  the  meeting.  He  observed  that 
though  he  felt  himself  to  be  an  unworthy  re- 
presentative of  the  men  of  science  in  the 
United  Slates,  he  felt  that  he  could  with  con- 
fidence declare  that  they  joined  with  him  in 
recognising  both  the  personal  and  the  heredi- 
tary claims  to  distinction  of  Sir  John  Her- 
schell.  The  people  of  the  United  States  had 
shown,  that  tney  were  not  insensible  to  the 
appeal  which  Sir  J.  Herschell  had  made  to 
the  governments  of  the  civilized  world,  to 
attend  to  the  phenomena  of  terrestial  magnet- 
ism and  meteorology.  There  already  existed 
160  stations  in  America  at  which  observations 
were  made  and  recorded.  He  had  that  day 
presented  the  observations  made  at  New 
Cambridge,  and  he  had  read  part  of  a  letter 
from  New  York,  slating  the  advantage  that 
would  result  from  the  British  government 
continuing,  northwards,  the  observations  that 
had  been  made  in  the  States. 

"On  the  Strength  of  Stone  Columns.*^ 
Bv  Mr.  E  Hodgkinson. — The  columns  were 
of  different  heights,  varying  from  1  inch  to  40 
inches ;  they  were  square  uniform  prisms,  the 
sides  of  the  bases  of  which  were  \  inch  and 
1  }  inch,  and  the  crushing  weight  was  ap- 
plied in  the  direction  of  the  strata.  From  the 
experiments  on  the  two  series  of  pillars  it 
appears  that  there  is  a  falling  off  in  strength 
in  all  columns  from  the  shortest  to  the  lon<« 
gest ;  but  that  the  diminution  is  so  small,, 
when  the  height  of  the  column  is  not  great- 
er than  about  19  times  the  side  of  its  square, 
that  the  strength  may  be  considered  as  uni- 
form, the  mean  being  10,000  lb.  per  square 
inch,  or  upwards.  In  all  columns  shorter 
than  30  times  the  side  of  the  square,  fracture 
took  place  bv  one  of  the  ends  failing;  show- 
ing the  ends  to  be  the  weakest  parts  and 
the  increased  weakness   of  the  longer  col- 


umns over  that  of  the  shorter  ones  aeemed  to 
arise  from  the  former  being  deflected  raore 
than   the  latter,  and   therefore  exposing^    a 
smaller  part  of  the  ends  to  the  crushmg  force. 
The  cauae  of  failure  is  the  tendency  of  rigid 
materials  to  form  wedges  with  sharp  ends, 
these  wedges  splitting  the  body  up  in  a  man- 
ner which  is  always  pretty  nearly  the  same; 
some  attempts  to  exp  ain  this  matter  theoret- 
ically were  made  by  Coulomb.    As  long  col- 
umns always  give  way  first  at  the  ends — 
showing  that  part  to  be  the  weakest — we 
might  economise  the  material  bv  making  the 
areas  of  the  ends  larger  than  that  of  the  mid- 
dle, increasing  the  strength  from  the  middle 
both  ways  towards  the  ends.    From  the  ex- 
periments it  would  appear  that  the  Grecian 
columns,  which  seldom  had  their  lengths 
more  than  about  10  times  the  diameter,  were 
nearly  of  the  form  capable  of  bearing  the 
greatest  weight  when  their  shafts  were  vni- 
form;  and  that  columns  tapering  from   the 
bottom  to  the  top  were  only  capable  of  bear- 
ing weights  due  to  the  smallest  part  of  their 
section,  though  the  larger  end  might  serve  to 
prevent  lateral  thrusts.    This  last  remark  ap- 
plies,   too,   to  the    Egyptian  columns,   the 
strength  of  the  column  being  only  that  of  the 
smallest  part  of  the  section.    Prcf.   Willis 
showed,  by  examples  deduced  from  varioas 
styles  of  architecture,  that  the  ancients  most 
have  been  practically  in  possession  of  similar 
pinciples;  and  from  several  examples  which 
he  gave,  it  would  appear  that  columns  of  a 
ahape  saited  to  thebe  pRneiples  were  again 
coming  into  use. 

iNSANmr. — ^Dr.  Thumam  read  an  essay 
''On  the  Liabilitv  to  Insanity  at  diflerent 
Ages  ;'*  the  general  conclusion  was,  that  lia- 
bilitjr  to  insanity  does  not  increase  with  years, 
but  IS  greatest  between  the  ages  of  twenty 
and  forty. 

[to  be  CONTINnEn.] 


SIIiK  PliAMT. 


^ 


V.  S.   CoNSUtATB,  > 

Tripoli,  28th  December,  1844.  ( 

Sir  : — I  herewith  transmit  to  the  Institute 
a  small  specimen  of  "vegetable  silk,"  raised 
from  a  few  seeds  that  I  received  from  Lucca, 
(Italjr,)  which  originally  came  from  Syria. 

Without  any  instruction  or  knowledge  of 
this  plant,  I  sowed  the  seeds  in  pots  in  the 
month  of  March  last.  In  May  andJone,  they 
obtained  the  height  of  six  to  eight  inches,  when 
I  transplanted  them  into  my  garden,  about 
eight  inches  apart,  much  too  near,  as  my  ex- 
perience proves.  In  the  months  of  August 
and  September  they  were  in  flower,  and  the 
pods  coinmenced  opening  in  October,  the 
plants  being  from  six  to  eight  feet  high ;  and 
though  we  have  had  the  thermometer  fre- 
quently as  low  as  low  as  42  degrees  Fahrenheitt 
and  the  anrieot  and  pomegrante  trees,  with 
the  vine,  have  all  shed  their  leaves,  yet  there 
remain  several  pods  oo  the  "Silk  plant" 
which  are  still  perfectly  green,  and  show  no  ^ 
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sig^ns  of  suffering  or  cold.    This,  with  Fome 
u  tier  pruutd  ut' ihe  plaut  being  hardy,  ind aces 
me  to  believe  and  nope  that  it  might  be  sue* 
cessfuUy  caliivated  in  all  our  cotton  growing 
States  ;  and  should  it  become  a  staple  commo- 
dity,  no  doubt  the  inventiTe   genius  of  our 
countrymen  would  soon  discorer  the  means 
of  spinninff  it  without  the  aid  of  the  cotton  fi- 
bre* "which  I  am  told  they  use  in  Hyria  to  as- 
sist in  spinning— their  knowledge  of  the  art 
not  extending  beyond  the  primitive  distaff. — 
The  only  information  that  I  have  acquired  of 
this  plant,  further  than  recounted  above,  is 
from  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  '*  Propaganda  " 
established  here,  who  has  seen  it  growing  in 
Syria*  where  it  flourishes,  and  the  cultivation 
of  a  small  field  gives  a  support  to  a  family ; 
that  in  the  second  and  third  years  it  is  ex- 
tremely productive.    The  plants  grow  to  the 
height  or  ten  to  fifteen  feet,  and  are  generallv 
separated  from  eight  to  ten  feet  from  each 
other. 

Very  respectfully,  sir  your  most  ob't  serv't. 

D.  SMITH  M'CAULEY. 
To  Fravcm  Markob,  Jb.  Esq. 

C^r,  Sec,  of  the  National  InstUmJte^  H^oxA- 
ingtoiu  [Farmer's  Library^ 


* 


Death  of  the  Youngest  Child* 

'  Why  is  our  infant  sisier^s  eye 

No  more  with  gladness  bright! 
Her  brow  of  cherub  beauty,  why 

So  like  the  marble  white  ?' — 
Mv  little  flock,  ye  need  tio  more 

'To  hush  your  playful  iread. 
Or  whispering  pass  the  muffled  door-* 

Your  sweetest  one  is  dead  ! 

Ye  list  in  Tain  her  echoing  lone 

Of  tuneful  mirth  to  hear. 
Nor  will  her  suffering,  plaintive  moan 

Airain  distress  your  ear; — 
Lost  to  a  mother's  pillowing  breast. 

The  »ow-wreath  marks  her  bed — 
Her  polished  ehaek  in  clay  doth  rest — 

Your  sweetest  one  is  dsad! 

Returning  spring  the  birds  will  call 

Their  waroling  task  to  take. 
Vales,  verdant  trees,  and  streamlets,  all 

Fro.n  winter's  dream  shall  wake — 
Again,  your  forest  flowers  shall  blooni» 

Anew,  their  fragrance  shed — 
But  she,  the  darling,  will  not  come — 

Your  sweetest  one  is  dsad  ! 

You  know  that  blest  Redeemer's  name 

Who  gazed  on  childhood's  charms, 
Indulgent  heard  iM  gentle  cjaim, 

And  raised  it  to  hfs  arnos  ;*- 
To  Him,  your  sister- babe  hat^  gone-^ 

Her  pains,  her  tears  are  o'er — 
Safe  near  her  heavenly  Father's  throne 

She  tastes  of  death  no  more. 

Hartford,  Conn.,  Feb.  Slh.-^Sahbatk  Bjchool 
Instructor, 


CuRKius  Circumstance. — The  Oermantown 
Telegraph  says,  for  several  years  past,  a  pair 
of  King  Birds  have  established  their  royal 
apartments  for  the  season  on  the  top  of  the 
large  Buttonwood  tree,  standing  in  front  of 
the  Buttonwood  Hotel,  and  directly  opposite 
our  office.  Here  they  have  reared  their  young 
unmolested,  until  the  approach  of  autuom, 
when  they  commenced  their  journey- for  their 
palais  d*hiver.  A  few  days  ago,  a  blackbird 
was  missing  some  distance  over  the  abode  of 
the  King  Bird,  when  the  latter  made  a  furious 
onslaught  upon  it,  and  struck  it  so  severe  a 
blow,  that  It  fell  to  the  earth  completely 
stunned,  when  it  was  picked  up  and  did  not 
recover  for  some  time  after. 


Speculating  in  Jersey  Blackberrifs,  &c. 
—On  the  line  off  the  Camden  and  Amboy 
Railroad— for  miles  on  each  side— blackber- 
ries, green  grapes,  whortleberries  &c,  are 
picked  for  the  New  York  market  daily.  Many 
a  blackberry  field  is  worth  more  in  blackberry 
buiihes  than  if  it  was  in  corn.  The  hucksters 
go  around  and  buy  them  at  certain  places  at 
certain  hours  every  day,  and  announce  what 
they  will  pay  the  next  day.  Great  is  the  ex- 
citement among  the  barefooted  Tattamy 
swampers  when  the  market  is  *  up.'  Already 
the  owners  of  blackberry  patches  forbid  others 
taking  them,  and  the  poor  children  that  could 
formerly  piek  such  things  on  their  own  ac- 
count, must  now,  if  they  wish  to  earn  any- 
thing at  it,  pick  for  others.  Speculation  m 
blackberries,  like  speculation  in  everything 
else,  needs  to  be  done  with  judgment — we 
wot  of  some,  who,  like  Paddy  tnade  a  loss  by 
the  operation. — Princeton  Whig, 


Sheep  in  Ohio. — It  is  computed  that  the  cap- 
ital invested  in  sheep  husbandry  in  the  State 
of  Ohio  is  $12;000,000— the  number  of  sheep 
in  1844  being  3,0(K),0(X)  requiring  600,000  acres 
of  land  for  their  support.  Besides  the  num- 
ber killed  for  market  and  domestic  use,  which 
is  estimated  at  200,000,  it  is  stated  that  there 
were  slaughtered  for  the  pelts  ham  and  tallow 
alone  dnring  the  last  season  at  Cleveland,  Co- 
lumbus, Zanesville,  and  other  places,  100,000 
— making  the  whole  number  killed  in  the 
State  last  year  300,000. 


Rich  Peers  and  Immense  Incomes,^%  IS  19 
according  to  a  statement  made  to  Mr.  Rush, 
the  four  largest  incomes  in  the  United  Kiag- 
dom,  as  returned  under  the  Property  Tax, 
were  tiif)se  of  the  Duke  of  Nonhumberland, 
Earl  /Ghrusvenor,  the  Marquis  of  Stafford  and 
the  Earl  of  Bridgewater.  These  were  the 
richest  Peers  in  England,  and  there  were  no 
commoners  whose  incomes  were  returned  as 
large.  They  each  went  beyond  £100,000 
clear  of  everything.  The  increasing  produc- 
tiveness of  the  agricultural  and  mininjz  indus- 
try of  England,  since  the  abore  date,  has  it  is 
understood,  doubled  some  x)f  the&e  incomes. — 
Rush  in  England, 


> 
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image!  of  eiteniil  otyecu  an  thrown,  hi>  i 
Tened,  ia  bnittiful  auDuuin ;  4,  th«  Optic  j 
NefTB' 


THE  HUMAX  EVB. 

A  8cetlaDaf(b«Hum*REy*,  iiatunlilM. 

How  difficult  it  i«  to  conTince  oanelvM, 

I   thai  all   the  parti  reprewmed  in  oar  28ili 

'    number,  (page  44S,)  are  actually  contained 

in  a  glcdie  of  no  larger  liie  than  thia  circle ! 

Yet  we  have  ai  y«  bardly  alluded  to  half 

\   the   wonderB,    or    named   half  ibe    object! 

5   which  enter  into  thli  moat  beauiirul  and  ad- 

'.  mirable  onran.    The   nerrei,    arterie*,  and 

<  Teina;  the  different  aubitaDce!  furraing  the 
^  variou!  humor!,  with  the  peculiar  office  of 
S  each,  might  demand  a  volume,  aa  tbejr  have 
\  often  done.  Bat  for  thia  we  haTeneithet  the 
)  time,  the  apace,  nor  the  science.  All  we 
1   aim  at  is,  to  ahow  a  few  of  the  more   pro 

<  mJneoi  facia  calculated  lo  arreat  attention,  to 
i  direct  to  obaerTation  and  refleciioo,  and  to  ia- 
l   cite  to  the  peruaal  of  *alaable  workt,  too 

<  generally  neglecied. 

J  To  recapiiualate  the  parte  ao  oReii  men- 
7  tioned  before:— a  is  the  window  of  the  eye, 
>  or  Cornea ;  b  the  Aqneous  humor ;  e  the 
(  principal  magnitier,  called  the  Crystalline 
?  Lenr;  d  the  Vitreous  Humor;  «  the  Adjust- 
ing Uuscles ;  g  the  Optic  Nerve ;  A  the  Iiie ; 
[   and  t  the  fold  oT  the  Coajonciin. 


Tba  Mae,  OB  a  Larier  Scale. 

Here  figure  1   abowa  the  Cornea;    2,  (he 

i   Aqueous  Humor;    3,  ihe  Crystalline  Lena; 

,  the  Vitreous  Humor ;   a,  the  Outer  cottt, 

or  Schlerotica;    i,   the  Inner  Coal;   e.  ibe 

Kelina,  or  fine  nei-work  lining,  on  which  ihe 


Fibres  of  tbe  Bellaa. 

Some  hint  idea  may  be  Tonned  of  ibe 
fineness  of  the  fibres  cd*  ibe  Opiic  Ncrra, 
whose  coanilcss  ramiBcationa  TMm  the  reiina, 
by  observing  the  com  pare  lively  coarae  lines 
here  drawn.  A  shows  the  spot  where  the 
body  of  tbe  Opiic  Nerve  enters  the  back  ol 
the  eye.  That  spot  alone  is  insenatble. 
nothing  is  seen  that  falls  there. 

JUVENILE  JEfARTMENT. 

Mechanical  Curiotitiet. — In  a  notice 
Weet's  Museum,  in  Tichebone  slieet,  Londoa, 
consist  ins  chiefly  of  specimens  of  mechan- 
ism, Mr.  Rush  says  ibere  were  birds  thai  not 
only  sung,  but  hopped  from  slick  to  slick  in 
their  cages.  There  were  mice  made  of  pearl 
that  would  run  about  nimbly.  There  were 
human  6guics  of  full  size  playing  on  musical 
insrrumenis,  in  full  band:  ihough  neither 
musicians,  nor  mice,  nor  birds  had  a  particle 
of  life  in  ibem.  There  were  Hirer  swans 
swimming  in  water,  serpents  winding  them- 
selves  up  ireea,  laraniuUs  running  twckwards 
and  forwards— all  equally  witboui  life.  The 
collecliou  of  clocks  alone  was  valued  at 
£3O,0UO,  and  the  eoiire  colleciioo  at  j&lUO.OOQ. 
Some  of  the  birds  were  ralued  at  1000  gineaa 
apiece.— JIfr.  Rutk  in  Londtn. 


KDWABD  AND  THE  LOCUSTS.  < 

One    warm   summer    afternoon,  Edward  i 

heard  a  queer  noise  among  the  irees,  and  one  | 

of  hie  liiile  sisiers  enquired  wbai  it  could  be.  < 

"  A  Locttsi,"  replied  he ;    "  ihere   were  a  ', 

plenty  of  them  last  year;  don't  you  remem-  | 

her   the  noise?"     The   question   soon  after  < 

was:— "How   do  ibey  make  that  noise?"  | 

Edward  was  not  so  quick  in  replying  to  this;  ' 

and  tor  a  very  good  reason:  he  did  not  know  i 

what  10  say.    His  father  had  told  him  more  | 

than  once,  and  tried  lo  make  him  understand  ' 

it ;  bui  he  now  seemed  to  bare  forgotien  all  i 

about  ii,  except  that  some  people  suppose  it  | 

ia  made  by  rubbing  the  edges  of  their  wings  < 

together.  , 

Tbe  reason  why  be  had  so  soon  fbrgotten  ' 
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^evhat  he  bad  been  told,  probably  was,  that 
his  father  had  not  found  a  dead  locuftt,  aad 
showed  him  the  masical  instrument  with 
"which  they  produce  the  sound.  This  he  <Vd 
not  long  afterwards.  Here  is  a  piemre  oi 
one»  which  will  do  as  well,  and  perhaps 
rather  better,  as  an  explanation  to  my 
leaders,  all  of  whom,  I  have  no  doubt,  like 
to  hear  locusts  sing  now  and  then,  and 
ivould  be  pleased  to  be  able  to  answer  the 
question  which  Edward  could  not 


* 


THE  BODY  OF  A  liOCUST, 

And  the  Instrnnent  that  makes  the  noise* 

Here  is  the  body  of  a  dead  locust,  with  the 
bead  off,  and  parts  of  his  wings.    The  back 
is  towards  us,  and  part  of  the  outside  has 
been  taken  off,  so  that  we  can  see  what  is 
within.    The  bowels  of  the  insect  are  un- 
covered at  the  upper  end,  and  in  the  middle 
we  see  two  hollow  membranes,  bent  like  an 
elbdw,  and  hollow.    Muscles  are  connected 
with  these,  which  bend  them  in  and  out,  and 
make  them  rattle.    They  then  make  a  noise, 
as  a  tin  pan  does,  or  a  drum  when  beaten 
with  a  stick.    The  noise  made  by  a  locust 
is  very   shrill,  because    his  two  drums  are 
very  small.    Now  and  then  we  hear  a  locust 
singing  on  a  higher  key  than  usual.     We 
may  conclude  that  ii  is  a  very  small  one,  or 
at  least  that  his  drum-heads  are  very  lighiJy 
braced 

No  humane  boy  will  now  go  and  kill  or 
torture  a  poor  insect  of  this  kind,  to  look  at 
this  curious  part.  Many  of  them  may  soon 
be  found  dead ;  and  then  they  can  be  ex- 
amined without  cruelty.  If  you  look  at  the 
under  side,  you  will  see  two  scales,  which 
yott  can  lift  up ;  and  under  them  }  ou  will 
find  two  holes,  liued  with  something  like 


looking  glasses.  These  probably  act  like  the 
hollow  part  and  sounding  board  of  a  piano, 
and  make  the  music  better. 


INSCRIPTIOlf  FOR  A  BIBIiE. 

[Copied  from  an  old  family  SibU,  for  ths  Amen- 
AM  PtniHf  Magaain*.] 

Let  not  the  eye  that  seeks  for  mirth. 
Fix  on  this  page  inspired  its  ruving  lOok ; 

Nor  let  the  heart  absorbed  in  love  of  earth, 
Expect  a  cordial  from  this  holy  book. 

The  upright  soul,  that  scorns  deceit  and  art. 
The  mild  eye,  gleaming  tnrough  the  con- 
trite tear. 

The  meek  in  spirit  and  the  pure  in  heart 
Alone  can  find  divine  instruction  here. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Mbzico. — There  arc  two  parties  in  Mex- 
ico, one  in  favor  of  declaring  war  against 
the  United  States  for  annexing  Texas,  and 
the  other  opposed  to  it.  The  election  for 
president  is  won  to  be  held,  and  Gomez, 
Farias,  and  Gen.  Almonte  are  candidates. 

Laws  sbt  at  Nought. — Mr.  Cassins 
M.  Clay,  editor  of  an  abolition  paper  in 
Lexington,  has  had  his  type  and  press  seized, 
and  sent  to  Cincinnati,  by  a  band  of  60 
men,  headed  by  an  Ex-lieutenant  Governor 
and  member  of  congress !  This  is  one  of 
the  most  dangerous  examples  ever  set  in 
this  country. 

The  anti-rent  difficulties  still  continue  in 
Delaware  county. 

A  son  of  the  Hon.  Amos  Kendall  was 
shot  dead  in  Washington  \^i  week,  by  a 
young  man,  in  consequence  of  an  alterca- 
tion. 


Great  Haul. — At  one  spring  of  his 
net,  a  few  days  ago,  Mr.  Flint,  of  Baldwin, 
Me.,  caught  six  hundred  and  twenty-four 
pigeons. 


Small  Horses. — Two  Scotch  Highland 
ponies  were  offered  for  ^ale  in  Wall  fcit.  the 
oiher  day  for  8160,  being  just  imported. 
They  were  black,  trim  and  well  propor* 
tioned,  though  slender  even  for  their  size, 
being  cnly  12  hands,  or  just  3  lett  high. 
Two  others  have  been  imported  and  sold. 


Solar  Circles. — On  Sabbath  last, about 
half  past  ten  o'clock,  A.  M.  two  white  cir- 
cles were  distinctly  seen  in  the  sky,  one 
lound  the  sun,  and  the  other  with  the  zmiih 
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for  its  centre,  crossing  ihh  former.  They 
were  of  equal  size,  each  aborat  30  degrees 
in  diameter. 


From  Santa  Fb  and  Chihuahua. — 
Edward  Glasgow,  Mr.  Roussi,  and  several 
other  Santa  Fe  and  Chihuahua  traders  ar- 
rived at  Independence  on  the  9th  inst.,  in  the 
remarkably  short  time  of  28  days  from 
Santa  Fe  and  46  from  Chihuahua;  their 
company  consisted  of  forty  men  and  ten 
waggons.  Mr.  Glasgow  brought  in  $25,000 
in  specie,  and  Mr.  Roussi,  15,000.  They 
bring  no  news  of  importance  from  the  Mex- 
ican country. 

From  the  time  the  company  left  Chihua- 
hua, until  they  arrived  at  independence, 
they  had  most  favorable  weather  for  travel- 
ing— and  in  this  long  journey  over  the  prai- 
ries, nothing  transpired  to  hinder  their  pro- 
gress ;  they  encountered  several  tribes  of 
Indians,  but  no  hostile  attempts  were  made 
by  them  ;  they  also  met  four  different  com- 
panies of  traders  on  their  way  out,  number- 
mg  more  than  160  waggons,  and  over 
double  that  number  of  men  ;  they  were  all 
getting  along  smoothly.  A  great  rush  is 
made  this  season  for  Chihuahua  ;  but  few  of 
the  traders  going  out  will  stop  at  Santa  Fe. 
Goods  are  much  higher  in  the  Californias, 
and  sales  more  certain.  The  money  brought 
in  by  this  company,  is  the  proceeds  of  sales 
effected  in  Chihuahua.-— jS^  Louis  New 
Era^  August  14. 


From  the  Cape  of  Qood  Hope.— Her 

British  Majesty's  ship  of  wbr  Helena,  of 
10  guns,  had  captured  a  Dhow,  off  Cape 
Delgosta,  with  83  slaves.  Also  the  Mutine 
of  12  guns  captured  the  Brazillian  bark 
Princeza,  of  400  tons,  with  slaves  ;  and  an 
Arab  Dhow,  with  221  slaves. 

Information  has  been  recently  received  of 
some  depredations  by  the  Kaffirs,  on  the 
cattle  of  mrmers  near  the  Irish  River.  A 
boa  constrictor  had  been  killed  in  Kaffir- 
land,  which  measured  ]  6  feet  6  inches  in 
length. 

The  Governor,  Sir  Peregrine  Maitiand, 
had  been  for  some  weeks  absent  from  the 
capital,  on  an  excursion  to  the  frontier  for 
the  purpose  of  quieting  the  disturbances  of 
the  Boors. 


Fort  Gibson  is  to  be  re-built,  operations 
for  that  purpose  having  already  been  com- 
menced. The  plan  contemplates  eight  or 
nine   stone   buildings,  to  furnish  quarters 


for  a  company  of  troops  each,  and  the 
whole  to  be  surrounded  by  a  stone  wail. 
The  Cherokee  Advocate  regrets  to  see 
these  improvements  by  the  government,  as 
they  are  of  a  kkid  tKat  indicate  a  determi- 
nation to  place  the  foi^  upon  a  permanoic 
footing— -an  unnecessary  expense,  that  paper 
says,  to  the  government,  a  detriment  to  the 
Indians,  and  a  benefit  only  to  a  few  contrac- 
tors and  hucksters  from  Arkansas  and  Mis- 
souri. 


Safety  in  Thunder  Storms. — ^People  are 
oflen  led  to  inquire  what  are  the  best  means 
of  safety  during  a  thunder  storm.  If  out 
of  doors,  we  should  avoid  trees  and  elevated 
objects  of  every  kind ;  and  if  the  fli^h  i» 
instantly  followed  by  the  report  which  indi- 
cates that  the  cloud  is  very  near,  a  recum- 
bent position  is  considered  the  safest  We 
should  avoid  rivers,  ponds,  and  all  streams 
of  water,  because  water  is  a  conductor,  and 
persons  on  the  water  in  a  boat  would  be 
most  prominent  objects,  and  therefore  most 
likely  to  be  struck  by  the  lightninsf.  If  we 
are  within  doors,  the  middle  of  a  large  car- 
peted floor  will  be  tolerably  safe.  We 
should  avoid  the  chimnry ;  for  the  iron  about 
the  grate,  the  soot  that  often  lines  it,  and 
the  heated  and  rarified  air  it  containa,  are 
tolerable  conductors,  and  should,  on  that  ac- 
count, be  avoided.  It  is  never  safe  to  sit 
near  an  open  window,  because  a  draught  of 
moist  air  is  a  good  conductor;  hence,  we 
should  close  the  windows  on  such  occa- 
sions. In  bed  we  are  comparatively  safe, 
for  the  feathers  and  blankets  are  bad  con- 
ductors, and  we  are  to  a  certain  extent  in- 
sured in  such  a  situation.— Se/ec<eJ. 


Tartar  on  the  Teeth. — M.  La  Baume  as- 
certained that  washing  the  teeth  with  vine- 
gar and  a  brush,  will  in  a  few  days  remove 
the  tartar  ;  thus  obviating  the  necessity  of 
filing  or  scraping  them  which  so  often  in- 
jures the  enamel.  He  recommends  the  use 
of  powdered  charcoal,  and  tincture  of  rhat- 
any  afterwards,  which  effectually,  in  his 
opinion,  prevent  its  formation. 


Tallmadge  Coal  Mine. — ^The  coal  n»ines 
at  Tallmadge,  Ohio,  embrace  an  area  of 
about  500  acres.  The  coal  lies  in  a  bed, 
nearly  horizontal,  about  five  feet  thick,  and 
from  thirty  to  seventy  five  feet  below  the 
surface,  according  to  the  level  of  the  land. 
It  is  estimated  that  there  are  200,000  bush- 
els to  the  acre. 

The  Tallmadge    mines  are   worked  at 
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three  different  places ;  but  by  far  the  great- 
est quantity  of  coal  comes  from  the  open- 
ings of  Dr.  Upsow,  who  employs  twenty-five 
men,  and  brings  out  about  9000  bushels  per 
acre.  The  men  are  all  Welshmen,  and 
reoeive  91  per  day  for  their  labor. — Buff, 
paper. 

Rbootert  of  Gotn.— The  haff  containing 
85O00  in  sovereigns,  recently  stolen  from  the 
steamer  Champion,  belonging  to  the  Hartford 
and  New  Haven  Express,  was  discovered  not 
long  since  concealed  at  the  wharf  where  the 
Champion  lies  at  New  York.  Some  men 
were  repairing  the  wharf,  and  in  borinff  with 
an  avger,  came  pat  upon  the  bag  of  gold  ! 

IWVENTOt  or  THE  ChBROKPS  ALPHABET. — 

The  Cherokee  Advocate  contains  a  notice  of 
the  wanderings  and  last  days  of  Sequoyah,  or 
Georj^e  Guess,  the  inventor  of  the  Cherokee 
Alphabet.  Some  time  in  the  year  1842,  ac- 
companied by  a  few  other  Indians,  he  made 
a  roving  excufsion  into  the  Mexican  territarrv 
during  which  time  he  suffered  much  by  sick- 
ness, which  finallv  overpowered  bis  constim* 
tioD  ;  and  he  died  in  the  town  of  San  Fernan- 
do, Aug.  1843. 

It  is  stated  in  the  French  journals,  that  a 
quart  of  sulphuric  acid — or  oil  of  viiriol,  as  it 
is  more  commonly  called— diluted  in  250  gal- 
lons of  water  and  sprinkled  over  an  acre  of 
meadow,  will  have  as  beneficial  an  effect  in 
promoiing  the  growth  of  the  grass  as  a  dres- 
ftng  of  300  pounds  of  plaster.  It  is  further 
stated  that  it  may  be  applied  either  in  a  dry 
fT  wet  season,  the  state  of  the  weather  not  af- 
fecting the  operation. 

Fbench  Warfahe  in  1510. — A  Fahal- 
LEL. — *  A  party  of  citizens  and  of  inhabi- 
tants of  the  neighboring  plains  had  chosen 
another  place  of  refuge.  In  the  mountains, 
at  whose  base  Vicenza  is  situated,  is  a  vast 
cave,  named  the  Grotto  of  Masano  or  Lon- 
gara. 

This  cave  having  a  narrow  entrance  is 
easy  of  defence,  and  in  the  preceding  cam- 
paign it  had  served  as  a  refuge  for  the 
reighboring  people.  6000  unfortunate  be- 
'ngs  had  retired  there  with  all  their  goods  ; 
the  women  and  children  were  at  the  back 
cf  the  grotto,  and  the  men  guarded  its  en- 
tiance.  A  captain  of  French  adventurers, 
ramed  L'Herisson,  discovered  this  retreat, 
rnd  with  his  troop  made  vain  efforts  to  pen- 
f  trate  into  it ;  but  foiled  by  its  obsuriiy  and 
its  windings,  he  resolved  to  suffocate  all 
within  it.  He  filled  with  faggots  the  part 
I  e  had  occupied,  and  set  fire  to  them. — 
Pome  nobles  of  Vicenza  who  were  amonor 
he  refugees,  now  entreated  the  French  to 
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make  an  exception  in  their  favor,  and  to  let 
them  ransom  themselves,  their  wives,  and 
children,  and  all  of  noble  blood.  But  the 
peasants,  their  companions  in  misfortune, 
exclaimed  that  they  should  all  perish  or  be 
saved  together.  The  whole  cavern  was 
now  in  flames,  and  its  entrance  resembled 
the  mouth  of  a  furnace.  The  adventurers 
waited  till  the  fire  had  finished  its  terrible 
ravages,  to  enter  the  cave  and  withdraw  the 
booty  which  they  had  purchased  by  such 
horrible  cruelty.  All  had  perished  by  suf- 
focation except  one  young  man,  who  had 
placed  himself  near  a  chink  through  which 
a  little  air  had  reached  him.  None  of  the 
bodies  were  disfigured  by  the  fire;  but 
their  attitudes  sufficiently  indicated  the  ago- 
nies they  had  undergone  before  death. — 
When  the  adventurers  brought  back  their 
booty  to  the  camp,  and  recounted  the  mode 
of  their  obtaining  it,  they  excited  universal 
indignation.  The  Chevalier  Bayard  went 
himself  to  the  cavern  with  the  Provost  Mar- 
shal, and  caused  him  to  bang  in  his  pres* 
ence,  and  in  the  midst  of  this  scene  of  hor- 
ror, two  of  the  wretches  who  had  kindled 
the  fire.  But  this  punishment  was  net  suf- 
ficient  to  efface  from  the  minds  of  the  Ital- 
ians the  memory  of  so  great  a  barbarity.' — 
[Sismondi,  Hist.  Rep.  Ital.,  vol.  14,  p.  47. 

«■  ■ 
The  Half  Ounce  Lettfr. — A  writer  in 
the  Doylestown  Olive  Branch  has  been  at 
great  pains  to  ascertain  how  much  can  be 
transmitted  for  five  cents.  An  avoirdupois 
half  ounce  is  218  3-4  grains,  wafer  one  grain, 
sealing  wax,  usual  quantity,  five  grains.  A 
sheet  of  foolscap  weighs  172  grains:  letter 
paper,  135.  8mall  envelope,  42  grains— large 
52.  You  can  send  a  letter  300  miles  for  5 
cents,  containing,  viz.  the  sheet  of  letter  paper 
enclosinff  seven  bank  notes,  sealed  with  wax, 
or  the  letter  and  three  bank  notes  in  an  en- 
velope. Half  a  sheet  of  letter  paper  with  a 
half  eagle  enclosed  under  wax.  A  sheet  with 
a  dime  and  a  half  enclosed,  secured  by  wafers. 
One  sheet  of  letter  paper  with  a  quarter  eagle 
enclosed,  secured  by  wax.  A  sheet  of  fools- 
cap in  an  envelope  sealed  with  a  wafer.— 
One  and  a  half  sheets  o(  letter,  sealed  with 
wax  or  wafer.  These  calculations  are  based 
upon  the  ordinary  letter  paper  in  use.  By 
using  very  thin  French  paper,  a  greater  num- 
ber of  sheets  go  to  the  half  ounce  of  course. 
N»  Y.  Recorder, 

More  than  half  the  embankment  for  the 

» 

Northampton  and  Springfield  Railroad  is 
graded  and  finished,  and  the  rest  will  be 
ready  as  soon  as  it  is  needed  for  the 
rails.  The  bridge  at  Chicopee  is  progres- 
sing rapidly. 


»-"V-.'>— •  >>"• 
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The  Father»i  Welcome  to  his  Widowed 

Daughter* 

Come  to  thy  Home,  thy  childhood's  Home, 

My  Pilgrim  lone  and  broKen-hearted ! 
Here  let  thy  footsteps  cease  to  roam, 

Grief  hath  been  on  thee  since  we  parted. 

Bring  in,  bring  in,  thy  light*haired  boys, 
Bring  in  thy  youngest  blue-eyed  blossom ; 

Hark !  'tis  thy  mother's  gentle  voice 
Calling  the  trembler  to  her  bosom. 

Now  rest  thee,  love,  check  not  the  tears 
Down  thy  pale  cheeks  each  other  chasing ; 

For  well  I  know  that  brighter  days 
Thy  busy  thoughts  are  fast  retracing. 

Gems  sparkled  once  on  thy  fair  brow, 
Thy  sunny  locks  with  care  were  braided, 

Thou  wert  a  happy  bride,  but  now ! 
Thy  matron  brow  is  thinly  siiaded. 

Thou  thinkest  on  that  manly  form 
That  stood  that  mom  in  lore  beside  thee. 

The  voice  that  vowed  thro'  every  storm 
Of  future  life,  to  shield  and  guide  thee. 

That  voice  is  hushed,  that  form  is  cold, 
'Tis  this  prolongs  thy  bitter  weeping, 

To  think  t?iat  one  of  beauteous  mould. 
In  the  dark  grave  is  silent  sleeping. 

Yet  cheer  thee,  love,  look  on  thy  boys. 
Blight  not  their  bloom  with  early  sorrow, 

Oh  let  them  hear  their  mother's  voice 
Greet  them  with  words  of  hope  to-morrow  I 

Tell  them  that  he  who  kindly  hears 
The  ravens  from  their  rocky  dwelling. 

Will  guide  and  guard  their  orphan  years. 
Ana  soothe  iky  heart  with  anguish  swel- 
ling. 

Then  cheer  thee  in  thy  childhood's  home. 
My  pilgrim  lone  and  broken-hearted  ! 

Here  let  ihy  footsteps  cease  to  roam, 
Grief  hath  been  on  thee  since  we  parted. 

[Presbyterian, 

Lees. — Dr.  Waterman  gives  in  the  Cleve- 
'and  Herald,  his  mode  of  catching  the  bee- 
millpr  or  moth. — **I  took  two  white  dishes 
(I  think  white  attracts  their  attention  in  the 
night)  or  deep  plates,  and  placed  them  on 
the  top  of  the  hives,  and  filled  them  about 
half  full  of  sweetened  vinegar.  The  next 
morning  I  had  about  fifty  millers  caught ; 
the  second  night  I  caught  fifty  more ;  the 
third  night  being  cold,  I  did  not  get  any  ; 
the  fourth  night  being  very  warm  I  caught 
about  four  hundred." 


Illuminated  Shot.-^Li.  O'Reilly,  R.  N. 
Hornsea,  has  succeeded  in  illuminating  a  shot 
used  in  Capt.  Mansby's  appar.Mus,  by  means 
uf  which  a  communication  in  cases  of  ship- 


wreck can  be  effected  in  the  darkest  nights 
with  the  greatest  certainty.  A  fusee  is  fitted 
to  the  shot,  and  when  discharged,  aOords  a 
splendid  light,  capable  of  withstanding  the 
power  of  water.  Objects  within  its  range  be- 
come distinctly  visible,  whereby  the  projector 
is  enabled  to  see  the  direction  of  his  aim,  and 
the  people  on  board  disting]uish  the  light* 
whicn  is  attached  to  the  projectile,  should  it 
pass  over  any  part  of  the  rigging  or  yards 
aloft.— />. 


The  citizens  of  Wilmington,  North 
Carolina,  have  adopted  measures  for  the 
erection  of  a  Cotton  Factory  in  tluit  city. 

BOOKS    FOR    SALE, 

AT  THE   OFFICE   OP   THE 

N.YORK  EXPRESS  AND  PENNY  BAAGAZINE, 
112  BROADWAY. 

Flowers  from  the  garden  of  Laurie  Todd, 
or  Recollections  of  New  York,  &c.  An  amu- 
sing and  instructive  work  by  Grant  Thor- 
burn,  50  cents. 

The  Northern  Traveller,  or  Guide  on  all 
the  Fashionable  Tours.  Sixth  Edition;  by 
Theodore  Dwight,  Jr.  With  9  landscapes 
and  18  maps.    $1. 

First  lessons  in  Greek,  as  a  living  tongue, 
by  Theodore  Dright,  Jr.    50  cents. 

Lives  of  the  Signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  for  families  and  schools,  by 
N.  Dwight.    75  cents. 

The  four  large  and  ele^nt  series  of  Picto- 
rial Works,  of  Charles  Knight,  London.  (See 
page  384  of  this  Magazine  for  a  description.) 

Orders  received  for  all  good  and  true  books 
and  periodicals,  by  the  Publishers  of  the 
American  Fenny  Magazine,  to  be  sent  by  ex- 
press or  otherwise. 

THE  AMEllICAN  PENNY  MAGAZINE 

AND    FAMILY    NEWSPAPER, 

Edited  by  Tlieodore  Dwight,  Jr. 

Is  polilished  weekly,  at  the  office  of  the  New  York 
£xpreflft,  No.  112  Broadway,  at  3  cents  a  nombfr.  (16 
pa^^s  Inrge  octavo,^  or,  to  subacribere  receiving  it  by 
man,  andpayiiig  in  advance,  i>l  a  year.    The  poaiaae    ( 
ia  now  Free  tor  thia  city,  Brooklvn,  Hurlim,  Newark,    ^ 
and  hU  oiber  places  within  30  milea ;  only  one  cent  a 
copy   for  other  purls  ofihe  Stole,  and  other  plates 
wiiiiin  100  miles  ;  and  1  1-2  cents  for  other  parts  of  the 
Union.    Persons  forwarding  the  money  lor  five  copies, 
will  receive  a  sixth  gratis.  The  fir»t  half-yearly  volume, 
of  416  pages,  will  soon  be  ready^  b  und  in  muslin, 
price  $1 — to  regular  subscribers,  75  cents 
The  work  will  form  a  volume  of  832  pages  annuaUy. 
Postmasters  are  authorised  to  remit  money. 

Enclo«e  a  One  Dollar  Bil ,  without  payment  of  po«> 
tage,  and  the  woik  will  be  sent  for  the  year. 


^ 


i:^'  We  particularly  request  the  public  to  remember   ) 
that  no  fferson  is  authorised  to  receive  money  in  ad-    - 
vance  fur  this  paper,  except  those  who  show  a  cer- 
tificate, signed  by  the  Editor.   ' 
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lUBrO  FRBDBRICK  AND  HI8  PAGE, 

The  preceding  fine  print  represents  one 
of  the  most  interesting  scenes  in  the 
life  of  Frederick.  Having  heen  iil-eda- 
eated  in  his  youth,  it  is  not  at  ail  wonderful 
that  he  should  have  displayed  a  very  im- 
perfect, and  often  inconsistent  character  on 
the  throne.  He  was  hy  turns  mild  and 
harsh,  passionate  and  judicious,  sensible  and 
foolish,  and  in  short,  sometimes  right,  but 
often  wrong,  in  opinions,  motives  and  ac- 
tions. Having  had  no  good  example  in  his 
parents,  no  sound  principles  in  his  teachers, 
and  nothing  like  plan  in  the  selection  of 
them,  both  his  intellectual  and  his  moral 
training  must  of  necessity  have  been  vastly 
inferior  to  that  which  is  daily  going  on,  in 
thousands  of  families  in  our  own  country,  often 
amidst  mediocrity  and  even  poverty.  When 
we  take  into  view  the  positively  bad  ex- 
amples, and  the  erroneous  and  false  instruc- 
tions to  which  he  was  exposed,  with  the 
numerous  corruptions  and  allurements  of  the 
court,  we  may  well  renew  our  thanks  to  God, 
for  the  advantages  we  enjoy  for  the  education 
of  our  children,  and  our  resolutions  to  use 
them  with  greater  courage  and  foithfulness. 

Frederick  occasionally  exhibited  interesting 
and  noble  traits  of  character;  and  perhaps 
none  of  the  creditable  anecdotes  recorded  of 
him,  is  as  well  calculated  to  make  a  gratify- 
ing and  lasting  impression  on  the  heart  of  the 
reader,  as  that  represented  in  the  frontispiece 
of  this  number  of  our  magazine,  for  which 
he  is  referred  to  the  conclusion  of  this  article. 

We  will  take  this  opportunity  to  give  a 
brief  outline  of  the  early  Ufe  and  character  of 
Frederick. 

Frederick  H.,  king  of  Prussia,  was  great- 
great-grand-son  of  George  William,  Elector 
of  Brandeoburgh,  who  died  m  1640,  leaving  to 
his  son,  Frederick  William,  as  has  been 
forcibly  said :  <*  a  desolated  country  in  the 
possession  of  his  enemies,  few  troops,  sus- 
pected allies,  and  few  resources,"  the  wrecks 
of  the  thirty  years*  toar.  By  good  judgment, 
vigor,  moderation,  and  humanity,  he  wonder- 
fully improved  the  condition  of  the  people, 
and  in  many  respects  merited  the  title  which 
he  has  received  of  the  Great  Elector.  He 
was  founder  of  the  house  of  Brandenburgh, 
the  restorer  and  defender  of  his  country. 

Frederick,  the  first  king  of  Prussia,  came 
to  the  throne  in  1689,  and  was  weak  and 


frivolous;    so  that  his  character  has  been 
bnefly  summed  up  in  these  words : — 

"  Or  eat  in  little  thinggj  and  little  in  great 
things." 

He  had  the  vanity  to  assume  the  title  of 
king,  which  his  successors  had  the  ability 
to  sustain. 

In  1713  Frederic  William  came  to  the 
throne ;  a  man  of  violent  passions  and  pre- 
judices, and  one  of  the  worst  of  husbands 
and  fathers.  No  one  can  read  of  the  treaip 
ment  to  which  his  son  was  subject,  without 
sincere  compassion,  and  a  disposition  to  make 
more  allowances  for  his  errors  and  his  faults. 
Frederick  William  was  so  penurious  towards 
his  family,  that  he  almost  starved  them;  and 
yet  so  ridiculously  vain  of  having  the  tallest 
body-guards  in  Europe,  that  he  squandered 
money  to  obtain  every  giant  he  heard  of, 
either  by  high  pay  or  by  force.  With  the 
rancor  of  madness  he  twice  sought  to  take 
the  life  of  his  eldest  son  with  his  own  h«nd, 
and  once  by  a  mock  trial.  Intemperance 
hastened  him  to  the  grave,  at  the  age  of 
fifty-one. 

Frederick  the  2d.  was  bom  at  Berlin  on 
the  24th  of  January,  1712.  His  mother  was 
Sophia  Dorothea,  daughter  of  George  I., 
king  of  England.  In  his  early  childhood  he 
was  under  the  care  of  Madame  de  Rocule,  a 
refugee  from  France,  who  taught  him  her 
own  language,  doubtless  in  the  natural  man- 
ner, that  is,  as  a  living  tongue,  which  is  the 
only  way  in  which  a  language  can  be  taught 
well,  and  without  disgust  to  the  learner. 
He  retained  a  preference  for  it  through  life ; 
but  probably  his  discreditable  partiality  for 
Voltaire  and  infidelity  arose  in  part  from  this 
cause. 

He  was  in  feeble  health  for  several  years ; 
but,  at  the  age  of  six,  had  become  more 
vigorous,  and  was  placed  under  the  charge 
of  Count  Finckenstein  and  Colonel  Kalstein. 

The  former  was  a  successful  officer  of  the 
army,  but  ignorant ;  while  the  latter  was  ten 
times  more  unfit  and  dangerous,  as  he  **  had 
studied  under  the  Jesuits,"  and  proved  sub- 
missive to  their  authority.  The  Princess  of 
Bareith,  the  sister  of  Frederick,  gives  a  just 
and  striking  portrait  of  a  man  thoroughly 
trained  in  such  a  school,  when  she  says  of 
Kalstein : 

**  His  disposition  is  supple  and  insinuating, 
but  he  conceals  under  all  this  fair  exterior  the 
blackest  heart    He  is  always  talking  of  being 
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an  bon^t  man,  and  has  managed  to  deceive 
many.  By  his  daily  unfavorable  accounts  of 
the  most  innocent  actions  of  my  brother,  he 
embittered  the  mind  of  the  king»  and  inflamed 
him  against  him." 

Hundreds  of  Jesuits  are  now  actiag  as  eor<» 
rapt  a  part  towards  thousands  of  American 
youth,  ignorantly  confided  to  their  control ; 
and  some  of  them  will  prove  as  imfit  for 
Americans,  as  Frederick  was  for  a  king. 

When  Frederick  ascended  the  throne,  in 
1741,  the  whole  population  of  Prussia  and 
about  a  dozen  duchies,  principalities,  &c., 
under  his  government,  was  only  about  2  1-4 
millions;  considerably  less  than  that  of  the 
state  of  New  York  in  1840.  He  had  a  mili- 
tary force  i  f  75,000  men,  28,000  of  whom 
were  foreigners ;  and  with  these  he  began  a 
aeries  of  prosperous  campaigns,  which  soon 
raised  him  as  general.  At  the  same  time  he 
carried  on  negotiations  with  dlflerent  powers, 
which  displayed  much  skill  in  diplomacy. 
As  he  bent  all  his  energies  to  the  selfish  ob- 
jiecta  of  power  and  fame,  and  adopted  a  rigid, 
methodical  and  industrious  plan  of  tife  for 
every  day,  he  accomplished  a  vast  amount  of 
business ;  and  set  an  example  of  systematic 
labor,  which  ought  not  to  be  lost  on  any  of 
us.  We  have  not  room  further  to  pursue  this, 
outline,  nor  to  give,  as  we  eould  desire,  an 
ace  unt  of  bis  favorite  associates.  He  died 
in  1786;  and  is  commonly  called  '<  Frederick 
the  Great  ;*'  a  title  which,  our  readers  mu«t 
agree  with  us,  he  deserved  only  in  a  limited 
tense. 

We  add  the  following  anecdote  illuatnted 

by  the  print  on  the  Title  page, 

**  Frederick  one  day  rang  his  bell,  and  no- 
body answered,  on  which  he  opened  his 
door,  and  found  his  page  fast  asleep  in  an 
elbow  chair.  He  advanced  towards  him,  and 
was  going  to  awaken  him,  when  he  per- 
ceived pert  of  a  letter  hangiuff  fiat  oi  hie 
pocket.  His  eurosity  promptiog  him  to  know 
what  it  was,  he  took  it  out  and  read  it.  It 
was  a  letter  from  this  young  man's  mother, 
in  which  she  thanked  him  for  having  sent  bet 
part  of  his  wages  to  relieve  her  in  her  misery, 
and  finished  with  telling  him,  that  God 
would  reward  him  for  his  dutiful  affections. 
The  king,  after  having  read  it,  went  back 
softly  into  his  chamber,  took  a  bag  of  ducats, 
and  slipped  it  and  the  letter  into  the  page% 
pocket.  Returning  to  his  chamber,  he  rang 
the  bell  so  loudly,  that  it  awakened  the  page^ 
who  instantly  made  his  appearance.  '*  Vou 
hare  had  a  sound  fleep,"  said  the  king.  The 
pafire  was  at  a  loss  how  to  excuse  himself, 
and  putting  his  hand   into  his  pocket   by 


chance,  to  his  utter  astonishment  he  there 
found  a  purse  of  ducats.  He  took  it  out, 
tamed  pale,  and,  looking  at  the  king,  shed  a 
torrent  of  tears,  without  being  able  to  utter  a 
single  word.  '  What  is  that  ?  (said  the  king) 
what  is  the  matter  V  *  Ah,  Sire,  (said  the 
younff  man,  throwing  himself  on  his  knees) 
someb  dy  seeks  my  ruin  !  I  know  nothing  or 
this  money,  which  I  have  just  found  in  my 
pocket !— •*  My  young  friend,  (replied  Freder- 
ick) God  often  does  great  ihingv  for  us  even 
in  our  fleep.  Send  that  to  your  mother*  sa* 
lute  her  on  my  part,  and  assore  her  that  I ' 
will  take  care  oi  both  her  and  you." 

California. — A  meeting  was  held  at  St. 
Louis  a  short  time  since,  to  hear  an  address 
from  Mr.  Hastings  from  California,  touch- 
ing the  history  of  that  country. 

Mr.  Hastings  premised,  that  he  expected 
to  make  California  the  place  of  his  perma- 
nent residence,  and  trusted  he  should  have 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  there  many  who 
were  within  the  sound  of  his  voice.  He  de* 
sired  their  friendship,  and  in  his  remarks, 
would  endeavor  not  to  raise  hopes  to  be  dis- 
appointed :  if  he  spoke  of  incredible  things, 
he  should  not  be  doubted,  as  he  was  about 
to  speak  of  facts  not  familiar  to  us  here — 
and  remarked  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
torrid  zone  would  be  amazed  to  see,  or  hear 
that  from  the  effects  of  our  climate,  water 
aongeals  into  ice.  He  spoke  of  the  climate 
of  California,  as  far  north  as  38  or  89  de- 
grees,  as  being  blessed  with  what  might  be 
termed  an  eternal  spring — the  low  lands 
bordering  on  the  Pacific,  being  subject  only 
to  the  changes  from  dry  to  wet — while  the 
inountains  in  the  interior  were  covered  with 
perpetual  snow  several  hundred  feet  deep. 
Of  its  health  he  remarked  that  on  the  sea 
board,  fevers  never  prevail — and  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  interior,  who  are  subject  to 
ague  and  fever  and  remittent  fevers,  repair 
to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  and  are  speedily 
reatored-^there  being  no  occasion  for  pby- 
eicians  or  medicine.  As  an  evidence  of 
the  purity  and  salubrity  of  the  atmosphere, 
be  stated  that  animal  matter  never  putrefies 
— ^that  beef  is  there  killed  and  hung  in  the 
open  air,  and,  without  salt  or  any  other  pre- 
servative appliance  than  the  free  winds  of 
heaven,  it  remains  untainted. 

The  country  abounds  with  prairies,  and 
yet  it  is  abundantly  supplied*  with  timber, 
the  thrift  of  which  Is  an  evidence  of  the 
fertility  of  the  soil.  He  had  himself  meas- 
ured a  fallen  red-wood  tree,  which  was  23 
feet  in  diameter  at  the  but,  and  its  length 
was  302  feet,  and  the  bare  trunk  was  200 
feet  without  a  limb.  Of  the  huebandroan's 
aropa,  he  enumerated  wheat,  oats,  clover. 
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flax,  hemp,  &o.,  and  declared  that  they 
grew  thriftily,  without  cultivation,  and  av* 
eraofed  better  than  our  best  crops,  nurtured 
with  the  skill  and  labor  of  man  :  the  spon- 
taneous crop  of  wheat,  averaged  from  40 
to  80  bushels  per  acre,  and  when  the  ground 
had  been  well  prepared,  121  bushels  had 
been  the  product.  He  has  made  a  day's 
journey  through  a  field  of  oats  from  three 
to  five  feet  high,  and  the  dry  stubble  of  the 
previous  season  gave  evidence  of  an  aver- 
age growth  that  year  of  from  6  to  8  feet. 
For  clover,  hemp  and  flaz;  the  soil  was 
equally  adapted. 

For  hf'rdsmen,  the  country  bordering  on 
the  Pacific  was  unequalled.  Grazing  was 
good  the  whole  year,  grass  averaging  from 
2  to  3  feet  high.  A  lazy  Mexican,  hardly 
worthy  to  be  ranked  as  a  human  being, 
owned  more  horses  than  could  be  found  in 
any  one  county  in  the  United  States,  the 
cattle  being  valued  principally  for  their 
hides.  Vessels  of  eleven  different  nations 
he  had  seen  there  at  one  view,  and  thus  was 
afforded  a  market  for  the  products  of  the 
country.  For  want  of  space,  we  pass  his 
remarks  on  the  fisheries  and  fur  trade  of 
the  country,  and  several  other  interesting 
topics. 

He  spoke  of  the  country  as  abounding 
with  every  variety  of  fruit  and  flower,  fish, 
flesh  and  fi>wl ;  but  of  man,  the  native 
there,  is  degraded,  uncivilized,  and  inert, 
unable  of  appreciating  the  bleesings  with 
which  he  was  surrounded,  and  hence  he 
inferred  that  it  was  the  duty  of  Americans 
to  plant  the  tree  of  Liberty  there,  that  the 
sons  of  Freedom  from  the  four  quarters  of 
the  earth  might  gather  beneath  its  branches, 
and  render  California,  what  she  is  capable 
of  bting  made,  the  garden  of  the  earth. 

lilYIBTG  8KBTCHBS  OF  ITAIiY— ITOb  0« 

Oppression  by  ths  Papal  Government, -^T he 
general  state  of  Italy. — The  popular  party. 
By  Maxzini, 

"  The  uncertainty  of  the  law  and  other  causes 
tend  to  the  depreciation  of  property,  through 
high  and  changeable  duties.  *' Commerce  is 
swallowed  up  between  the  monopolist  and 
the  smuggler ;  industry  is  shackled  by  exclu* 
sive  privileges ;  enormous  taxes,  direct  and  in- 
direct, hinder  a|rricultare ;  the  treasury,  when 
not  plundered, *is given  in  scandaloas  pensions 
to  idle  prelates,  to  servants  digraced,  but  paid 
to  save  their  masters  from  shame;  secret 
agents,  and  *  women  of  iU-liie,  courtezans  to 
the  cardinals.'" 

And  here  is  more  for  Americans  to  note : 

the  treasury  of  Rome  *«  maintains  a  larffe  part 
of  the  congregation  of  the  Propaganda ;  fo* 
ments  political  plots  in  8paio,  Portugal,  and 


elsewhere ;  it  everywhere  keeps  alive,  by  m» 
cret  agentSf  Jesuits,  and  others,  the  assailant 
spirit  of  Papistry,  and  feeds  the  luxury  of /;^ 
most  demoralized  court  in  Europe,  in  the 
midst  of  a  famishing  population." 

In  1831,  a  victorioas  insurrection  was  stop- 
ped by  an  Austrian  army,  and  a  Cardinal  plen* 
ipotentiary  of  the  Pope  signed  a  complete  am- 
nesty,  which  the  Pope  denied  and  violated. — 
•'The  Pope  is  the  handle  of  a  sword,  Austria 
the  point,  and  it  hangs  over  all  Italy.  The 
Pope  clutches  the  soul  of  the  Italian  nation, 
Austria  the  body." 

'<  We  are  a  people  of  from  21  to22  miUionc, 
known  from  time  immemorial  by  the  same 
name, — as  the  peonle  of  Italy ;  enclosed  by 
natural  limits,  the  clearest  ever  marked  out  by 
the  Deity — ^the  sea  and  the  highest  mountains 
in  Europe;  speaking  the  same  language,  va- 
rying from  each  other  less  than  do  the  8cotcJi 
and  the  English ;  having  the  same  creeds, 
the  same  manners,  the  same  habits,  with  mo- 
difications not  greater  than  those  which  in 
France,  the  most  homogeneous  country  on 
the  earth,  distinguish  the  lUisque  races  from 
the  Breton ;  proud  of  the  noblest  tradition  in 
politics,  science,  and  art,  that  adorns  Europe- 
an history ;  rich  in  every  source  of  material 
well-being  that,  fraternally  and  libeTally 
worked,  could  make  ourselves  happy,  and  open 
to  sister  nations  the  highest  prospect  in  the 
world." 

**  We  have  no  flag,  no  political  name,  no 
rank  among  European  nations.  We  havs  uo 
common  centre,  no  common  laws,  no  common 
market  We  are  dismembered  into  eight 
states.— Lombardy,  Parma,  Tuscany,  Modena, 
Lucca,  the  Popedom,  Piedmont,  the  Kingdom 
of  Naples— all  independent  one  of  another, 
without  alliance,  without  unity  of  aim,  with- 
oiit  organized  connection  between  them. — 
Eight  Unes  of  custom  houses,  without  count- 
ing the  impediments  appertaining  to  the  ad- 
ministratioD  of  each  stale,  s^ver  our  material  - 
interest,  oppose  our  advancement,  and  forbid 
us  large  manufactures,  large  commercial  ac- 
tivity, and  all  those  encouragements  to  our 
capabilities  that  a  centre  of  impulse  would  af^ 
ford. 

"Prohibitions,  or  enormous  duties  check  the 
import  and  export  of  articles  of  the  first  neces- 
sitv  in  each  state  of  Italv.  Territorial  and 
industrial  products  abound  in  one  province, 
that  are  deficient  in  another ;  and  we  may  not 
freely  sell  the  superfluities,  or  exchange 
among  ourselves  the  necessaries.  Each  dif- 
ferent system  of  currency,  of  weights  and 
measures,  of  civil,  commercial,  and  penal  leg- 
islation, at  administrative  organization,  and  of 
police  registration  divide  us,  and  render  us, 
as  much  as  possible,  strangers  to  each  other] 

"And  all  these  Slates  among  which  we 
are  stationed,  are  ruled  by  despotic  govern- 
ments, in  whose  working  the  country  has  no 
agency  whatever.  There  exists  not  in  any 
of  these  Btates,  either  liberty  of  the  press,  or 
of  united  action,  or  of  speech,  or  of  collective 
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petition,  or  of  the  introdactioD  of  foreign  books, 
or  of  educatioDy  or  of  anything^ 

One  of  these  States,  comprising  nearly  a 
fonrth  of  the  Italian  population,  belongs  to 
the  foreigner— to  Austria  ;  the  others,  some 
from  family  ties,  some  from  a  conscious  fee- 
bleness, tamely  submit  to  her  influence. — 
From  this  contrast  between  the  actual  condi* 
tion  and  the  aspirations  of  the  country,  was 
produced  the  National  Party,  to  which,  sir,  I 
Dave  the  honor  to  belong. 

The  National  party  dates  a  long  time  back 
in  Italy.  It  dates  from  Rome — from  that  law 
of  the  empire  that  admitted  every  Italian  to 
the  rights  of  citizenship  in  the  capital  of  the 
known  world.  The  work  of  assimilation, 
which  then  instinctively  began,  was  interrup- 
ted by  the  invasion  of  the  northern  hordes. — 
Two  or  three  centuries  sufficed,  and  our  com- 
munes were  established,  the  work  was  re- 
sumed. From  the  Consul  Crescentius  to  Ju- 
lius 2d.,  or  to  Dante  and  Machiavel,  all  were 
devoted  to  the  union  of  Italy ;  for  which  the 
sons  of  the  Austrian  Rear  Admiral,  the  two 
Bandieras,  were  baselv  tempted  to  land  in  Ca- 
(  labria  last  year,  and  shot,— jprobabiy  in  conse- 
<  quence  of  tne  opening  of  Mazzini*s  letter  by 
Sir.  James  Graham. 

When  Bonaparte  made  the  north  of  Italy  one 
Kingdom,  the  greatest  harmony  and  prosperi- 
ty were  the  immediate  conseiquences.     The 
^    government  of  Europe  appealed  to  the  Nation- 
i    al  party   when  they  proposed   to  overthrow 
^    Napoleon ;  Austria  in  1809,  made  promises 
to  It ;  Gen  Nugent  promised  them  an  "inde- 
pendent  government  four  years  later ;"  and 
next,  England  proclaimed  ''  the  liberty  and  in- 
dependence of  Italy,"  but  all  these  promises 
were  forgotten. 

Italy  is  a  vast  prison,  guarded  by  a  certain 
number  of  gaolers  and  gendarmes,  supported, 
in  case  of  need,  by  thebayonetsof  men  whom 
we  don't  understand,  and  who  don't  under- 
stand us.  If  we  speak,  they  thrust  a  ga^  in 
our  mouths ;  if  we  make  a  show  of  acuon, 
they  platoon  us.  A  petition  signed  collective- 
ly, constitutes  a  crime  against  the  State. 

When  you.  Englishmen,  have  a  reasonable 
object  to  attain,  you  have  the  great  highway 
of  public  opinion  to  your  steps ;  why  should 

<  yon  digress  into  the  bye^lanes  of  conspiracy, 
or  into  the  dangerous  morass  of  iuBurrection  ? 
You  put  your  trust  in  the  all-powerfulness  of 
truth,  and  you  do  well ;  but  you  can  propo- 
xate this  truth  by  the  press — you  can  preach 
It  morning  and  evening  in  your  journals — you 

(  can  insist  upon  it  in  lectures — you  can  popo- 

<  larize  it  in  meetings  ;  in  a  little  while  it  stands 
\  menacingly  on  the  husiinffs,  whence  you  send 
I  it  to  your  parliament,  sealed  in  the  minority. 
)  We  Italians  have  neither  parliament  nor  bus- 
(  tings,  nor  libertjr  of  the  press,  nor  liberty  of 

speech,  nor  possibility  of  lawful  assemblage, 
nor  a  single  means  of  expressing  the  opinion 
stirring  within  tis.'* 


\ 


Temperance  among  the  Whalemen. — ^The 
Sailors'  Magazine  for  September,  has  a  letter 
from  Honolulu,  in  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
which  mentions  that  several  whale  ships  have 
lately  visited  that  port,  the  crews  of  which 
are  wholly  or  chiefly  active,  as  well  as  deci- 
ded friends  of  temperance.  The  correi»pon- 
dent  saw  the  pledge,  with  its  signatures, 
framed  and  hung  up  as  the  cabin  ornament ; 
and  he  informs  us,  that  the  ship  Benjamin 
Rush,  Friend  Gilford,  master,  while  in  port 
carries  the  temperance  flag  at  mast-head. 

At  a  temperance  meeting  held  at  that  place, 
a  sailor  made  the  following  characteristic  ap- 
peal to  his  companions : 

<'  Shipmates !  look  out  for  the  devil ;  for  he 
does  not  keep  a  watch  below,  but  is  all  the 
time  on  deck,  at  work." 


Fifteenth  Meeting  of  the  British  Asioelatlflii 
fbr  the  advaueemeut  of  Sctenee* 

(continued.) 

GiGANTtc  Bird, — The  Secretary  read  a  pa- 
per from  Mr.  Bonomi,  *'  On  a  Gigantic  Bird 
sculptured  on  the  Tomb  of  an  Officer  of  the 
Household  of  Pharaoh."  '*  In  the  gallery  of 
organic  remains  in  the  British  Museum  are 
two  large  slabs  of  the  new  red  sandstone  for- 
mation, on  which  are  impressed  the  footsteps 
or  tracks  of  birds  of  various  sizes,  apparently 
of  the  stork  species.  These  geological  speci- 
mens were  obtained  through  the  agency  of 
Dr.  Mantell  from  Dr.  Deane,  of  Massachu- 
setts, by  whom  they  were  discovered  in  a 
quarry  near  Turner's  Falls.  There  have  also 
been  discovered  by  Capt  Flinders,  on  the 
south  coast  of  New  Holland,  in  King  George's 
Bay,  some  very  large  nests  measuring  tweniy- 
six  feet  in  circumference  and  thirty-two  in- 
ches in  height;  resembling,  in  dimensiins, 
some  that  are  described  by  Capt.  Cook,  as 
seen  by  him  on  the  north-east  coast  of  the 
same  island,  about  14  south  latitude.  It 
would  appear,  by  some  communications  made 
to  the  editor  of  the  Atherumm^  that  Prof. 
Hitchcock  of  Massachusetts  had  suggested 
that  these  colossal  nests  belonged  to  the  Moa, 
or  gigantic  bird  ot  New  Zealand ;  of  which 
several  species  have  been  determined  by 
Prof.  Owen,  from  bones  sent  to  him  from  New 
Zealand,  where  the  race  is  now  extinct,  but 
possibly  at  the  present  time  inhabiting  the 
warmer  climate  of  New  Holland,  in  which 
place  both  Capt.  Cook,  and  recently  Capt. 
Flinders,  discovered  these  large  nests. 

Between  the  years  1831  and  1823,  Mr. 
James  Burton  discovered  on  the  west  coast  or 
Egyptian  side  of  the  Red  Sea,  opposite  the 
peninsula  of  Mount  Sinai,  at  a  place  called 
Gebel  Kzzeit,  where  for  a  considerable  dis* 
tance,  the  margin  of  the  sea  is  inaccessible 
from  the  Desert,  three  colossal  nests  within 
the  space  of  one  mile.    Theaenetu  were  not 
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in  aa  cqaal  state  of  preservation  ;  but,  from 
one  more  perfect  than  the  others,  he  judged 
them  to  be  about  fifteen  feet  in  height,  or,  as 
be  observed,  the  height  of  a  camel  and  its 
rider.  These  nects  were  composed  of  a  mass 
of  heterogeneous  materials,  piled  up  in  the 
form  of  a  cone,  and  sufficiently  well  put  to- 
gether to  insure  adequate  solidity.  The  di- 
ameter of  the  cone  at  its  base  was  estimated 
as  nearly  equal  to  its  height,  and  the  apex, 
which  terminated  in  a  slio^nt  concavity,  meas- 
ured about  two  feet  six  mches,  or  three  feet 
in  diameter.  The  materials  of  which  the 
great  mass  was  composed  were  sticks  and 
weeds,  fragments  of  wreck,  and  the  bones  of 
fishes ;  but  in  one  was  found  the  thorax  of  a 
man,  a  silver  watch  made  by  George  Prior,  a 
London  watchmaker  of  the  last  century,  cel- 
ebrated throughout  the  East,  and  in  the  nest 
or  baflin  at  the  apex  of  the  cone,  some  pieces 
of  wollen  cloth  and  an  old  shoe.  That  these 
nests  have  been  but  recently  constructed  was 
sufficiently^  evident  from  the  shoe  and  watch 
of  the  shipwrecked  pilgrim,  whose  tattered 
clothes  and  whitened  bones  were  found  at  no 
ffreat  distance ;  but  of  what  genius  or  species 
had  been  the  architect  and  occupant  of  the 
structure  Mr.  Burton  could  not,  from  his  own 
observation,  determine.  From  the  accounts 
of  the  Arabs,  however,  it  was  presumed  that 
these  nests  had  been  occupied  by  remarkably 
large  birds  of  the  stork  kind,  which  had  de- 
serted tbe  coast  but  a  short  time  previous  to 
Mr  Burton's  visit.  "To  these  facts,"  said 
Mr.  Bonomi,  "  I  beg  to  add  the  following  re- 
marks :— I 

Among  the  most  ancient  records  oi  the 

Erimeval  civilization  of  the  human  race  that 
ave  come  down  to  us,  there  is  described,  in 
the  language  the  most  universally  intelligi- 
ble, a-gigantic  stork,  beal'ing,  with  respect  to 
a  man  of  ordinary  dim*ensions,  the  propor- 
tions exhibited  in  the  drawing  before  you, 
wh^eh  is  faithfully  copied  from  the  original 
dociiiment.    It  is  a  bird  of  white  plumage, 
straight  and  lar^e  beak,  lens  feathers  in  the 
4ail;  the  male  bird  has  a  tuft  at  the  back  of 
the  head,  and  another  at  the  breast;  its  hab- 
its apparently  gregarious.    This  very  remark- 
able painted  basso-relievo  is  sculptured  on  the 
wall,  in  the  tomb  of  an  officer  of  the  house- 
hold of  Pharaoh  Shufo,  (the  Snphis  of  the 
Greeks,^  a  monarch  of  the  fourth  dynasty, 
who  reigned  over  Egypt,  while  yet  a  sreac 
part  of  the  delui  was  intersected   by  lakes 
overgrown  with  the  papyrus— while  yet  the 
smaller  ramifications  of'^the  parent  stream 
were  inhabited  by  the  crocodile  and  hippopo- 
tamo&— while  yet,  as  it  would  SAem,  tnat  fa- 
vored land  had  not  been  visited  by  calamity, 
nor  the  arts  of  peace  disturbed  by  war,  so  the 
sciilpture  in  these  tombs  intimate,  for  there  is 
neither  horse  nor  instrument  of  war  in  any 
one  of  these  tombs.    At  that  period,  the  pe- 
riod of  the  building  of  the  Great  Pyramid, 
which,  according  to  some  writers  on  Egyptian 
matters,  was  in  the  year  2100  B.  C,  which, 
on  good  authority,  is  the  240th  year  of  the 


deluge,  this  gigantic  stork  was  an  inhabitant 
of  the  delta,  or  its  immediate  vicinity ;  for, 
as  these  very  interesting  documents  relate,  it 
was  occasionally  entrapped  by  the  peasantry 
of  the  delta,  and  brought  with  other  wild  an- 
imals as  matters  of  curiosity  to  the  great 
landholders  or  farmers  of  the  products  of  the 
Nile — of  which  circumstance  this  painted 
sculpture  is  a  representation,  the  catching  of 
fish  and  birds,  which  in  these  days  occupied 
a  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants.  The  birds 
and  fish  were  salted.  That  this  document 
gives  no  exaggerated  account  of  the  bird  may 
be  presumed  from  the  just  proportion  that  the 
quadrupeds,  in  the  same  picture,  bear  to  the 
men  who  are  leading  them ;  and,  from  the 
absence  of  any  representatioo  of  these  birds 
in  the  less  ancient  monuments  of  Egypt,  it 
may  also  be  reasonably  conjectured  they  dia- 
appeared  soon  after  the  period  of  the  erection 
of  these  tombs. 

With  respect  to  the  relation  these  facts  bear 
to  each  other,  I  beg  to  remark  that  the  colos- 
sal nests  of  Capts.  Cook  and  Flinders,  and 
also  those  of  Mr.  James  Burton,  were  all  on 
the  sea  shore,  and  all  of  those  about  an  equal 
distance  from  the  equator.  But  whether  the 
Egyptian  birds,  as  described  in  those  very  an- 
cient sculptures,  bear  any  analogy  to  those 
recorded  in  the  last  pages  of  the  great  stone 
book  of  nature,  (the  new  red  sandstone  for- 
mation,) or  whether  they  bear  analogy  to 
any  of  the  q>ecies  determined  by  Prof.  Owen 
from  the  New  Zealand  fossils,  I  am  not  qual- 
ified to  say,  nor  is  it  indeed  the  object  of  this 
paper  to  discuss;  the  intention  of  which 
bemg  rather  to  bring  together  these  facts,  and 
to  associate  them  with  that  recorded  at  Ge- 
zah,  in  order  to  call  the  attention  of  those 
who  have  opportunity  of  making  further  re- 
search into  this  interesting  matter." 

Mr.  H.  Strickland  remarked,  that  the  in* 
stances  of  gigantic  birds,  both  recent  and  fos- 
sil, enumerated  by  M.  Bonomi,  though  inter- 
esting in  themselves,  had  little  or  no  mutual 
connexion.    The  artists  of  ancient  Egypt  were 
wont  to  set  the  laws  of  perspective  and  pro- 
portion at  defiance,  so  that  the  fact  of  the 
bird<!  here  represented  being  tallei  than  the 
men  who  were  leading  them  by  no  means 
implied  the  former  existence  of  colossal  birds 
in  E^pt.    Indeed,  in  this  very  painting  the 
foot  of  a  human  figure  is  introduced,  probably 
that  of  a  prince  or  hero,  whose  proportions 
are  as  mucn  larger  than  those  of  the  birds  in 
question  as  the  other  human  figures  are  smal- 
ler.   He  considered  the  birds  here  figured  to 
be   either  storks,   or   demoiselle  cranes,  or 
egrets,  all  of  which  are  common  in  Egypt. 
The  gigantic  nests  found  by  Mr.   Burton  on 
the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea  deserved  fun  her 
examination;  but  the  size  of  a  nest  by  no 
means  implied  that  the  bird  which  formed  it 
was  large  also,  for  the  Australian  Megapo- 
dius,  a  bird  not  larger  than  a  fowl,  makes  a 
nest  of  enormous  proportions. 
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Sayjkg9  Bants.— Mr.  G.  R.  Potter  read  a 
"  Sketch  of  the  Progreea  and  Present  EzteDt 
or  SariDijfs  Banks  in  the  UnUed  Kingdom  '*— 
AAer  a  few  preliminary  remarks  on  their  po- 
litical and  moral  yalue,  he  stated  that  these 
institutions  owed  their  origin  to  Miss  Priscilla 
"Wakefield,  who  in  1804  induced  six  gentle- 
men residing  at  Tottenham  to  receive  depos- 
its Trom  laborers  and  servants,  paying  5  per 
cent,  as  interest.    Four  years  later  eiipht  per- 
sons, half  of  whom  were  ladies,  took  upon 
tbeinselres  the  same  responsibility  at  Bath. 
The  first  savings  hank  refifularl3r  organized 
\ras  formed  at  Ruth  well,  Dumfriesshire;  its 
success  led  to  many  imitations,  so  that  before 
any  legislative  provision  had  been  made  for 
their  management,  there  were  seventy  savings 
hanks  in  England,  four  in  Wales,  and  four  in 
Ireland.    The  deposits  are  found  to  he  great- 
est in  the  years  when  provisions  are  cheap 
and   abundant.    Next  to  Middlesex,  Devon- 
shire exhibited  the  greatest  amount  of  depos- 
its in  proportion  to  the  population. 

The  Bishop  of  Norwich  directed  attention 
to  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  savings  banks 
of  the  improved  condition  of  Ireland.  Signor 
Enrico  Meyer  gave  an  accotmt  of  the  moral 
effect  produced  by  savings  banks  in  Tuscany, 
and  related  some  facts  confirming  the  great 
national  value  of  the  temperance  movement 
in  Ireland. 

Freezing  in  Red-hot  Iron, — "  Experiments 
CD  the  Spheroidal  State  of  Bodies,  and  its  Ap- 
plication to  Steam  Boilers,  and  on  the  Free- 
zing of  Water  in  Red-hot  Vessels,"  by  Prof. 
Boutigny. — ^Prof.  Boutiffny,  who  made  his 
communication  in  the  French  Language,  first 
f  roceeded  to  show  that  a  drop  of  water  pro- 
jected upon  a  red-hot  plate  does  not  touch  it; 
but  that  a  repulsive  action  is  exerted  between 
the  plate  and  the  fluid,  which  keeps  the  latter 
in  a  state  of  rapid  vibration.  At  a  white 
heat,  this  repulsion  acts  with  the  greatest 
energy,  whilst  it  ceases,  and  the  ordinary 
process  of  evaporation  takes  place  at  a 
orown-red  heat  The  temperature  of  the 
water  whilst  in  the  spheroidal  state  is  found 
to  be  only  96^  and  this  temperature  is  main- 
tained so  long  as  the  beat  of  the  plate  is 
kept  up.  To  bring  this  water  to  the  boiling 
point,  to  212  degrees,)  it  is  therefore  necessary 
to  eooi  the  plate. 

« On  the  Heat  of  the  Solar  Snots,"  by 
Prof  Henry,  of  Princeton  College,  New  Jer- 
sey.— Sir  D.  Brewster  read  an  extract  of  a 
letter  which  he  had  just  received  from  Prof. 
Henry,  who  had  recently  been  engaged  in  a 
series  of  experiments  on  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
as  observed  by  means  of  a  thermo-electrical 
apparatus  applied  to  an  image  of  the  lumina- 
ry thrown  on  a  screen  from  a  telescope  in  a 
dark  room.  He  found  that  the  solar  spots 
were  perceptibly  colder  than  the  surrounoing 
light  surface,  rrof.  Henry  also  converted  the 
same  apparatus  into  a  telescope,  by  placing 
the  thermo-pile  in  room  of  the  eye-glass  of  a 
reflecting  telescope.    The  heat  of  the  smal- 


lest cloud  on  the  verge  of  the  horizon  was 
instantaneously  perceptible,  and  that  of  a 
breeze  four  or  five  miles  off  could  also  be  rea- 
dily perceived. 

SoTTNns  Unbek  Water.—"  On  the  Sounds 
produced  by  one  of  the  Notonectidse  under 
Water,"  by  Mr.  Ball.— When  suspended  in 
the  water,  about  four  inches  below  the  sur- 
face, it  emitted  three  short  chirrups,  and  then 
a  long,  cricketplike  sound.  It  appears,  the 
sounds  are  emitted  in  the  evening  and  night, 
and  are  so  loud  that  they  ma^  be  heard  in  an 
adjoining  room,  and  are  contmued  durmg  the 
night. 

Ratlwat  Gradients.— Mr.  Fairbaim  read 
a  communication  on  the  subject  of  Railway 
Gradients,  the  object  of  which  was  to  show 
the  importance  of  economizing  the  first  cost 
of  railways,  by  introducing  steep  gradients  in 
difficult  districts,  whereby  the  expenses  at- 
tendant on  tunnels,  viaducts,  and  loAy  em- 
bankments, would  be  avoided;  whilst  the 
author  showed  that  the  desired  speed  might 
be  obtained  by  increasbg  the  power  of  the 
locomotive. 


A  Royal  Tribute  to  American  Ingenuity.'^ 
Dr.  G.  O.  Jarvis,  of  Middletown,  Conn,  the 
inventor  of  a  useful  sargical  apparatus  for 
reducing  discolations,  known  as  the  "  Adju^ 
ter,"  has  received  from  the  hands  of  Prmce 
Albert,  as  President  of  the  "  Society  of  Arts," 
the  larffest  gold  medal  ever  bestowed  by  or  in 
the  gift  of  the  Society.  The  medal  is  of  the 
value  of  XI 5  sterling.  He  is  the  first  Amer- 
ican on  whom  such  an  honor  has  been  con- 
ferred. 


Natitsal  HnxoRT. — The  following  are  the 
subjects  of  the  principal  papers  in  the  Aagoat 
number  of  the  London  Aimals  of  Natural  Hi^ 
tor>': 

Notes  of  a  microscopic  examination  of  the 
Chalk  and  Flint  of  the  South-east  of  £ng^ 
knd,  and  the  mollusca  found  in  them.  By 
Mantell.  Apparently  many  exist  too  small 
for  our  microecopes. 

The  Genus  Mylodon.    Prof.  Owen. 

List  of  birds  observed  near  Tunis.  H.  M. 
Drummond. 

British  Diatomacen.    John  Ralfs. 

Botanical  Notices  from  Spain.    Na  4. 

Proceedings  of  the  British  Association, 
Royal  Society,  Asiatic  fi^ociety.  Botanical  Sc^ 
ciety  of  Edinborg. 

RsTirRN  OF  Salmon.  —  Several  salmon, 
marked  by  Lord  Glenlyon  on  a  previous  year, 
have  been  caught  again  in  the  Tay,  showing 
that  at  least  some  fish  return  to  the  af  raaina 
they  have  visited  before. 
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A  WASP'S  NEST. 
This  Is  (be  form,  ihough  hy  do  nieaos  the 
rize  of  the  nest  of  that  species  of  wasp  called 
!   the  Vespa  Nidulans.    To  many  uf  our  readers 
I    it  will  not  seem  strange,  when   ihey  are  told, 
t  some  of  our  naiire  ivasps  make  neais  not 
I   curious  than   Ihis,   and  of  the  BJieofa 
I    man's  head  :    icdeed,  someiimeB  considerably 
I   larger.     It  is  cut  opun  lo  show  ibe  cells. 
',      The  waspexhiliili  a  degree  of  ingCDuily,  skill 
I   and  industry,  in  the  plan  and  ronsirucliun  of  ils 
[   nest,  not  much   inferior   lo  that  of  the  honey 
bee,  and  it  is  chiefly  owing  in   the  utter  use- 
lets  of  all  ils  labors  to  man  i  thai  it  atiracis  less 
_     HitioD,  and  exciies  in  us,  from  our  earliest 
I   years,  only  leclings  of  dislike  and   apprehen- 

There  is  a  greai  diversity  in  the  lorm,  size, 
,  and  situation  of  wasps'  nests,  ti^ome  of  the 
'  solitary  wasps  construct  a  short  lube  in  eome 
'  obscdre  corner,  sinking  it  pnrtly  into  the 
)  ground,  and  elevating  it  partly  above.  They 
^  make  this  the  place  of  deposit  for  their  eggs, 
\  which  ihe}  lay  alternately  with  living  caie- 
',  pillars,  which  they  bring  to  the  spot,  and  so 
)  confine  ihem  that  ihey  cannot  move.  These 
'  ~"e  stores  of  food  for  (he  larva  of  the  wasp, 
hich  begins  lo  devour  ihem  when  it  leaves 
I  the  egg,  and  cliangES  ils  form  by  the  lime  it 
'   '"1  eaten  its  allowance. 

Jut  most  of  the  wasps  whose  nesls  we  ob- 
ve,  consiruct  ihem  of  a  substance  closely 
,  TesemMing  brown  paper,  which  is  said  to  be 
,  fabricated  of  the  Gbres  of  half-decayed  wood. 
I  With  surprising  exactness  the  bu^y  little  in- 
I  seels  shape  this  ihin  material  inio  any  form 
I  they  please,  first  inioa  horizontal  tier  of  cells, 
'  TesemUiat  those  of  a  hooey  comb  in  size  and 
I  shape,  then  placing  many  similar  liers  half 
I  an  mcb  apart  beneath,  all  the  openings  being 
'  upward,  and  then  enclosing  the  whole  in  sue- 


cessive  coats,  ofa  globular  or  oval  form,  which  C 

bid  deliance  to  the  rain,  even  in  the  longest  / 

equinoctial  storms.    Some  nests   have  been  i 

calculated   to  contain  ICOOO  cells,  and  to  be  } 

filled  with  young  wasps   three  limes  a  year-  I 

The  nesii  of  ibe  wasp  differ  from  those  ol  i 

the  bee  in  one  very  material  particular :  ihey  g 

are  mere  depositories  of  the  ej^gs,  and  nut  of  ^ 

hooey.     Tliey  are  therefore  resaided  as  mere  \ 

nuisances  wherever  they  are  ^een,  and   noih-  > 

ing  is  looked  upon   with   moie  jealousy  than  ? 

the   6rat   appearance   of    their   curious    con-  ■ 

atructioos  when  found,  as  they   often  are,  un-  J 

der  the  eaves  of  our  houses.     Yet  we  have  < 
known  ibem  lo  remain  fur  several   years  in 
such  a  situation,  without  causing  any  ground 
of  complaint  to  the  Inhabitanla  ;    fur,    while 

uDmolesied,  the  insects  are  generally  peacable  \ 
and  harmless. 


Semi-Aknual  Book  Trade  Salr.- 
of  the  principal  booksellers  in  the  Unit 
now  in  the  oily,  or  are  represenied  by  agents  i 
at  the  great  Trade  Sale,  which  is  conduo-  } 
ted  with  a  great  deal  of  spirit.  Of  the  five  < 
great  sales  which  occur  yearly  in  the  Ui>i-  ; 
ted  Slates — {tlicro  are  two  here,  two  in 
Philadelphia,  and  one  in  Boston,) — proba- 
bly this  is  the  most  impoTiant.  The  heaviest  < 
immaled  in  this  city  \ 


iTansactions  are  cor 
now,  instead  of  Bosli 
mart  at  which  they 
Book  trade,  which  u 
a  .imall  way  by  c 

most  every  village, 


1  which  used  to  be  the  ' 
■ere  carried  on.  The  ' 
ei!  to  be  carried  on 
untry  merchants  i 
Btinct  business  in 
nd  the  consequence  is, 


iltractive  literature  is  offered  lo  the  ' 
public,  who  patronize  the  enterprising  book-  I 
seller;  thus  enabling  him  to  furnish  them   \ 
with  the  publications  of  the  day  as  ibey  i: 
sue  from  the  press. 

The  difference  betweentheauotion  prices  ( 
and  the  prices  at  which  the  trade  generally  , 
dispose  of  books,  will  yield  the  dealers  a  < 
profit  of  from  25  to  33  per  cent ;  this  profit  ', 
we  are  informed,  may  be  realized  in  jobbing, 
the  retail  price,  giving  a  siill  greater  gain. 

One  of  the  principal  effects  of  these  sales 
is  to  exchange  and  intermix  [he  productions  S 
of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston,  so 
that  each  of  these  places  becomes  a  market, 
for  the  disposing  ofthe  productions  of  others, 
the  advantages  of  which  must  be  apparent  J 
loall.— £a7jrew. 

Many  of  the  works  are  nuisanoea. — Ed. 
P.  Magazine. 


CoHMENCEMEMT. — The  ezerciscs  of  Com- 
mencement at  the  University  in  Cambridge,  ( 
on  Wednesdsy,  were  attended  by  the  usual  J 
concourse  of  speciators,  constiiuiing  a  large  5 
representation  of  the  liiersry  ponion  of  Bos-  ] 
ton,  and  embracing  also  a  number  of  ilisi:' 
guished  visiion  from  other  States. 
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THE    CAPE  OP    GOOD   HOPE. 


This  ii  one  of  the  f«w  poinU  of  land 
which  clainu  of  ui  ■  greater  geographical 
iateretl  ihao  any  others  on  ihe  surface  of  the 
earth.  The  edremity  of  a  vast  cooiineDt, 
the  point  of  union  between  the  two  great 
.ns,  ihe  place  which  every  ship  muet  pan 
bound  from  one  to  the  other,  unleu  ii  en- 
counter the  serere  climate  of  its  more  eevere 
in-sister.  Cape  Horn;  these  reeolleciions 
naturally  rise  in  our  tninds  at  the  name  of 
i  renuirkable  promontory,  and,  no  doubt, 
with  greater  force  at  the  sight  of  it.  The 
eternal  wbier  which  repels  the  navigator 
from  the  northern  route  of  circumnarigalion, 
may  also  be  recollected  when  we  turn  to  this 
apol;  and  the  various  peculiarities  of  Africa, 
1  geography,  natural  history,  the  numerons 
tribes  and  races  who  inhabit  its  known 
rc^ODS,  the  important  events  of  its  early 
btsiory,  and  especially  the  vast  tracts  of 
which  we  know  only  enough  to  excite  a 
lively  curiosity— all  these  are  UHiural  sub. 
',  jects  of -reflection.  To  these  we  may  add 
'  the  whole  catalojpie  of  joumeyB  of  discoveiy, 
I  and  the  labors  of  Protestant  misBionsries, 
with  the  interesting  details  of  their  progress 
and  success. 

Africa  presents  sevoat   p(»nts  at  which 

men  of  different  races,  in  various  states  of 

society,  are  strangely  mingled.    This  is  one 

I   of  ibem:    lor  we   find  at  Cape  Horn,  the 

English  and  Dutch,  the  Kaffre  and  the  Hot- 


tentot, combined ;  and,  over  a  large  extent  of  • 
the  country  behind  it,  dvilized,  re6ned,  bar-  i 
barous  and  savage  habits  dbplayed,  amidst  | 
ibe  wildest  scenery  of  nature. 

The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  discovered  i 
by  the  celebrated  Foriugueae  osvigBior  Vasco  J 
de  Gama,  and  ibe  whole  course  of  the  com- 
merce between  Europe  and  Asia  was  al  c 
changed.    The  old  caravan  routes  through  | 
Syria,    6rst    established  by  Solomon,   n 
abandoned  for  a  long  but  cheaper  navigation  • 
round  Africa.    With  what  a  noble  bluff  that  J 
great'cootbent  terminates!    How  admirably  ! 
adapted  to  a  colony  and  a  fortress !    Yet  the  ] 
Poringnese  Detected  lo  occnpy  it,  while  < 
grossed  with  their  splendid  and  golden  c 
quests  in  the  Tndiaa   Ocean  ;  and  the  Dulcb, 
with  char  set  eristic  forethought,  founded  Cape-   J 
town  in  1650.      The  Holteotots,  proverbial  < 
to  our  day,  for  their  extreme  degradatio 
the  scale  of  human  beiugs,  were  soon  driven  J 
back,   and  a  mixed  race  of  Hollanders 
natives  now  form  tbe  chief  population 
several  hundred  miles  back  in  the  country. 
The    Dutch    and  English  missionaries  had  < 
great  success  in  several  places,  and  many  , 
details   of    them,    and   of  the   nature  and 
productions  of  the  eonnlry,  may  be  found  in 
Esy's  Caffraria;    while  the  observations  of    | 
Hope  in  1778,  and  of  Sparrman  and  Vaillanl   ] 
A  little  later,  of  Barrow  in    1797,  and  m 
other    later  writers,    abound  in  interesting  ( 
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facts.  Peter  Eolben  wrote  the  first  book  od 
that  region,  in  the  early  days  of  the  Dutch 
government.  Since  Great  Britain  obtained 
possession,  new  elements  have  been  intro- 
duced, which  present  many  new  and  strik* 
ing  contrasts  to  the  eye  of  a  stranger. 

Oar  prints  shows  us  the  striking  form  of 
Table  Mountain,  with  iu  surrounding  peaks, 
the  houses  of  Capetown,  clustered  at  their  feet ; 
while  the  ships,  ploughing  the  wares  in  the 
foreground,  gire  some  idea  of  the  effect 
which  the  noble  scene  must  produce  on  the 
navigator.  This  mountainous  peninsula  ex- 
tends 40  or  50  miles  north,  and  is  connected 
on  the  east,  by  a  sand  plain,  10  miles  wide, 
with  the  main  continent.  Table  Bay  lies 
north  of  the  isthmus,  and  False  Bay  south. 
Table  Mountain  is  some  distance  from  Cape- 
town, and  is  3582  feet  high,  (or  about  the 
elevation  of  the  peaks  of  Catskill  Mountains,) 
while  the  Lion's  Head,  or  the  Sugar  Loaf, 
west  of  it,  is  2160  feet.  The  DeviFs  Peak, 
on  the  east,  with  the  others,  forms  an  am- 
phitheatre of  5  or  6  miles  diameter,  in  the 
centre  of  which  stands  the  town.  The  pre- 
vailing rocks  are  granite,  gneiss,  clay-slate, 
greywacke,  quartz  and  sandstone,  the  last 
with  veins  of  red  iron  ore. 


I!f  TGRE8TIN G  EXTRACTS  FROM  THE 
9AIIiOR*S  MAGAZINES  FOR  8EPTEM- 
BBR. 

[Sailor^s  Missionary,     Port  of  New  York.] 

The  Captain  of  a  ship  lately  said  that  sai- 
lors, taken  in  the  mass,  were  a  very  different 
class  of  men  from  what  they  were  a  few 
years  back ;  for  his  part,  he  thought  he  should 
never  ship  a  roan  from  any  of  the  common 
sailor  boarding  houses  since  he  had  seen  that 
palace  of  a  place  for  sailors — the  Sailor's 
Home— in  Cherry  street. 

A  visitor  writes :  In  three  months  T  have 
had  but  one  instance  of  a  sailor  refusing  a 
tract.  The  other  day  I  met  with  a  seaman, 
(an  old  -'acquaintance,  one  with  whom  I  had 
spent  many  of  my  boyish  days,)  who  about 
three  months  previous  to  date  of  report,  had 
the  misfortune  to  break  his  ancle  and  was  ta- 
ken to  the  Seaman's  Retreat,  Staten  Island. 
For  many  years  previous  he  had  been  a  drunk- 
ard and  was  in  every  way  degraded — one  of 
the  vilest  of  the  vile.  lie  is  now  an  altered 
man.  He  was  brought  up  in  the  Romish 
Church.  He  stated  that  the  first  serious  im- 
pressions made  upon  his  mind,  were  by  read- 
ing a  religious  tract  in  the  Sailor's  Retreat» 
Staten  Island. 

On  board  a  sloop  (in  May  last)  a  man  was 
asked  if  he  would  like  a  tract?    He  smiled. 


and  paused  ;  then  said  he  was  rejoiced  when- 
ever he  heard  the  name  tract  spoken.  Being 
asked  the  reason — «  I  am,*'  said  he,  **  much 
from  home,  leaving  my  children,  which  are 
small,  in  the  care  of  their  mother.  I  felt  un- 
easy every  time  I  lefl  home,  knowing  their 
mother  was  so  much  opposed  to  religion. 
When  I  was  at  home  I  always  took  them  to 
church,  and  taught  them  myself  from  the  Bi- 
ble ;  but  their  mother  the  moment  my  back 
was  turned  had  them  at  something  else.  I 
continually  brought  home  the  tracts  I  received 
when  in  rfew  York,  that  my  children  might 
read  them.  One  time  when  I  went  home 
one  oi  my  children  told  me,  that  if  I  had  any 
tracts  with  me  now,  I  might  give  them  to 
mother,  for  the  last  I  had  brought  home  she 
had  not  burned,  but  put  them  in  the  cup- 
board, and  read  them  every  day !  I  took 
some  out  of  my  pocket,  and  to  my  great  joy, 
she  said,  '  don't  aesiroy  those  tracts.  *  * 
There  is  a  great  change  in  my  family  since 
that  time  ;  my  children  are  made  happy,  and 
myself  and  wife  have  joined  the  church; 
therefore,  I  always  bless  God  for  tracts  and 
rejoice  to  have  them." 

Tracts  were  presented  to  a  colored  cook  c^ 
brig  Siroc.  **  Oh,"  said  he,  *'  what  a  ble^ 
sing  tracts  are.  Do  you  know,"  he  contin- 
ued, "  where  I  have  been — Turks  Island — 
they  had  not  a  single  book  of  anjr  kind.  This 
came  to  the  knowledge  of  a  pious  lady  we 
had  on  board,  a  passenger,  who  had  m  her 
possession  a  book,  neatly  bound,  of  tracts,  &c, 
and  so  desirous  was  she  to  give,  and  ibey  to 
receive,  that  she  cut  her  book  into  pieces,  and 
distributed  the  leaves  amon^  them,  so  that  by 
reading,  and  then  eichanging  with  others, 
the  whole  would  be  read.  An  offer  was 
made  a  short  time  afterwards  to  purchase  a 
few  of  the  leaves  as  curiositses;  but  they 
could  not  be  purchased  at  any  price — a  dollar 
was  refused  for  a  single  leaf." 

A  young  seaman,  formerly  a  very  wicked 
fellow,  came  on  purpose  for  a  parcel  of  tracts 
to  distribute  among  seamen. 

The  mate  of  a  vessel,  (I  have  the  name, 
&c.,)  looking  over  some  tracts,  selected  "  The 
dying  Mother's  counsel  to  her  only  Son,"  say- 
ing, with  much  emphasis  and  feeling,  "  bad 
as  I  was,  this  tract  was  the  means  of  making, 
at  least,  a  decent  man  of  me.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  impression  made  upon  my  mind 
when  I  first  read  it." 


The  dnbelililiiiieDt  of  VIDases. 

So  much  that  is  useful  is  connected  with 
the  embellishment  of  our  habitations,  grounds 
and  neighborhoods,  when  framed  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  good  judgment  and  sound  taste,  that 
it  seems  surprising  no  more  attention  hat  yet 
been  directed  to  the  subject. 

To  how  many  a  man,  unknown  to  us,  haa 
both  the  writer  and  the  reader  of  these  lines 
been  indebted,  for  the  enjoyment  of  a  welcome 
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Bb«d«  afforded  him  by  ■  floe  tree,  placed 
irhere  it  wa*  needed  !  Why  do  we  no  ofien- 
er  aak,  when  we  have  a  leisure  hour  oi  day 
bvibre  as,  whethei  we  can  not  uaefully  and 
honorably  derote  it  to  a  lillle  wholesome  la- 
bor, which  may  herearter  prove  equally  valu- 
able to  oar  succetsoiaT 

A  few  yetn  ago  we  bad  aa  <q)poitiuiitj  to 
compare  the  unshaded  and  •coTchiDf  itteets 
of  Hudsoa  with  the  cool  and  Bttiaciire  arenuea 
of  Brooklyn,  L.  I. 

*'  Where  all  the  street*  are  shady  bowers ;" 
mad,  if  some  of  tbeinhsbilanis  of  other  towns 
should  ever  be  struck  with  situti  a  view,  they 
must  be  inclined  to  make  some  exertion  for 
the  introduction  or  extension  of  the  advanl^ 
ges  of  which  every  place  is  siucepiible. — 
A  little  acquaintance  with  what  individnal* 
have  done,  might  incite  any  one  lo  ez- 
«rtion,  even  though  without  the  prospect  of 
co-operation.  Who  does  not  know  the  fame 
which  New  Haven  derives  from  the  beauty  of 
her  fine  nnmerotis  elms  ?  fiat  the  Umg  sve- 
naea  which  open  so  nobly  to  the  eye  an  every 
hand,  owe  their  stalely  ornaments  to  tbe  pub- 
lic spirit,  tsste,  and  perseverance  of  the  late 
James  Hillfaouse.  Along  both  sides  of  Coa- 
necticat  river,  from  below  Hartford  toGreen- 
ftsld  ia  HassBChnsetis,  the  loads  ars  lined, 
with  the  oKception  of  some  intervals,  by 
doable,  and  soostimes  quadrnple  lines  of  sim- 
ilar trees,  many  of  them  of  for  greater  age, 
planted  by  some  forgotten  friends  of  snccse- 
dmg  genera  lioaa. 


Then  is  seareelr  any  natural  phenomeoon 
better  fined  to  attract  the  aiienlioo— to  at- 
tract and  to  please— than  a  fine  ecba    When 
,   nneiprctedlr  awakened,  it  gives  a  sudden  ani- 
I    matiin  to  a  louelj'.  and  onen  desolate,  or  even 
e,  as  if  it  were  peopled  with  iniel- 
Aa  (he  wildnesa  and 


I    gloomy 

\  ligeoi  m 


f,  are  the  most  favorable 
perfection  of  echoes,  soU- 
the  nsual  associates  of 


to  the  eiia 
tnde  and  au 

this  mysterious  pber      .  ,  _ 

mysterious ;  for,  alihougb  the  caDse  is  w 

dersiood  by  tbe  learned,  on  general  principles,  ' 

we  are  often  unable  to  see  its  sppjieaiion  to  J 

E articular  cases,  and  most  persons  are  still  bnl  i 
tile  aequainied  with  it. 

TheresrefiewtbiiLgsinnatorewfaich  waken  \ 
stronger  and  more  lasting  impresBions  o 

mind.     Probably    any   ol  our   rtmders    would  ' 

have  been  ready  to  join  in  this  remark,  if  ihey  < 

had  stood  at  evening  on  the  bank  of  Connect!-  < 

cut  river,  opposite  Mount  Holyoke,  andAlown  ' 

tbe  horn  to  call  the  ferryman  with  his  lioai  from  \ 

the  other  aide ;  la  bearda  bugle  sounded  at  mid-  ' 

night  in  ihe  heart  of  the  Highlands  of  Hudson  J 

river;    or    the   reverberalions    from    French  < 

Uountain  after  a  cannon  fired  on  Lake  Geonce.  ' 

A  friend,  who  was  latelv  at  West  Poini,  de-  ', 

scribed  the  echoes  of  a  ^eld-piece,  repeatedly  i 

discharged  there,  lo  recover  the  body  of  a  ' 

drowned  cadet,  as  adding  a  Bad  solemaily  to  ', 


tbest 


wfulsi 


iigent  and  i 


e  beings. 


I  majesty  of  rocks  and  n: 


many   who   are  admirers  of  echoes  do    ' 
not  trouble  themselves  to  obtain  very  accurate   | 
or  precise  ideas  of  the. cause.     The  print  above 
given,  shows  how  repeated  echoes  are  often 
iorm^   in  mountainous  regions.     Wherever  \ 
sound,  or  rather  the  undulatins  motion  of 
(such  aa  produces  in  the  ear  the  effect  called   ^ 
bearing,!   meets  any   sorface   which  ia  suAi-   ( 
cienlly  fiat  and  extended  to  retteci,  or  throw   ' 
them  off  again  with  regularity,  an  eclio  is  pro-  ! 
doced,  though  it  may  itot  reach  tbe  lister  ~ 
Now,  wheiher  we  bear  an  echo  or  not  i 
result   dependant   on   several    circumstances,    | 
even  when  we  are  in  iheneighboriiood  of  such    ' 
a  body  as  we  have  described.     First,  we  mui 
be  at  a  anScient  diaiance  lo  have  a  second  o 
more  occupied  by  the  going  and  returning  of  i 
the  sound.     Nem,  it  must  not  be  too  distant   ] 
in  proportion  to  the  loudness  of  the  sound. — 
Then  our  position  is  highly  important:  for  n 
direct  echo  of  one's  own  voice,  ihe  person  must 
be  exaetly  in  front  of  th«  rchoinf;  sur&ce,  n 
tesoundio^  plane  ;  but  for  an  indirect  echo,  or 
reverberation,  a  particular  acute,  or  obtuse  an- 
gle is  the  right  one.  and  none  other. 

Large  and  amooih  rocks,  and  extensive  walls 
of  stone,  brick,  or  wood,  usually  present  the  ', 
best  echoing  surfaces;  but  we  sometimes  are  • 
surprized  by  very  fine  ones  returning  from  | 
woody  hills  and  bare  mouniaina,  or  a  broken  i 
region,  where  we  are  at  a  loss  to  accotut  ' 
them. 

Several  kinds  of  echoes  may  be  illustrated  ■ 
by  our  print,  and  in  different  ways.  A  gun  ' 
fired  from  the  spot  marked  I,  would,  ofconrse,  | 
send  its  sound  in  every  direction,  which  would  < 
be  thrown  off  from  every  favorable  surface,  ' 
according  to  the  general  rule  of  reflection  for  '■ 
light,  heat,  and  elastic  Eubslances.  That  rule  : 
is,  that  the  angle  of  incidence  is  equal  lo  the  | 
angle  of  refiectioo.  Of  course,  if  looking,  r 
glasses  were  placed  on  the  fist  rocks  in  a  re-  • 
gicm  tike  that  above  depicicd,  images  would  | 
be  thrown  by  them,  just  where  echoes  would    i 
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be  reiuTned  ofiounda  starting  from  the  pUce 
of  ih«  object  Teflected. 

A  touiid  made  ai  1  and  striking  at  3,  would 
be  Gem  back  to  1,  iTihe  shore  were  a  nrecipice 
fadng  that  way.  Otherwise,  it  might  be  re- 
flected to  3,  and  again  to  5  and  4.  It  mi^ht 
then  be  thrown  back  to  1,  or  Krsi  carried  to 
one  of  the  most  distant  precipices,  and  finally 
letumed  to  the  tiarting  point,  perhaps  visiting 


In  such  circumstBDces,  o(t-Tepeaied  echoea 
are  not  uncommon  ;  and  these  may  be  easily 
accounted,  if  we  suppose  each  of  ibe  marked 
points  10  be  so  formed  as  lo  reflect  lo  No.  I  ■ 
portion  of  the  sound  striking  it,  while  attother 
portion  is  thrown  to  the  next  point  beyond. 


THE   HUMAN   ETE. 


The  Bloed-Vtittls  cf  the  £y«. 


We  hare  before  mentioned  these,  e«  amoag 
the  many  Tarions,  delicate  and  admireUe 
pans  of  that  wonderful  tittle  organ.  We 
can  now  give  our  readers  a  general  idea  of 
the  couive  taken  by  Ibe  blood,  in  passing 
into  and  thronghoat. 

a  is  the  Carotid  artery ;  b  the  small,  but 
highly  important  branch  of  it  called  the  Oph- 
thalmic artery  ;  and  e  the  optic  nerre. 

Following  the  artery  b,  we  see  it  enter  ihe 
cavliy  behind  the  eyeball,  withoat  dividing ; 
but,  when  it  has  passed  the  roots  of  the  mus- 
cles, it  forms  numerous  rami6catioiu,  of  which 
ottly  a  few  are  bae  represented. 


quired  to  furnish  and  withdraw  tne  Tarioat 
humors  and  other  fluids  and  solidi  whieb  wa 
have  before  partially  enumerated. 


ThoBload  VcMeb  Dfthe  KeUna. 

The  drawings,  of  course,  are  exceedingly 
imperfect  in  the  details,  and  necessarily  must 
be  so.  How  much  more  complex  would  a|^ 
pear  the  parte  and  ilieir  arrangements,  if  we 
could  take  into  view  the  various  sets  or  sy^ 
terns  of  supplying  and  absorbing  vessels,  re- 


Buliiied  View  of  tbe  Blood  Teaeb. 

This  cut  will  illustrate  the  remarks  to  be  j 
made  below,  respecting  the  distinct  points  at  i 
which  the  optic  nerve  and  the  artery  are 
milled  through  the  choroid  coal. 

The  Choroid  is  a  Tascular  membiane,  lying  } 
next  outside  of  the  Retina.    It  prepares  tbe 
globules  ofdark  paint,  with  which  the  eye  is  J 
lined,  for  the  purpose  of  absorbing  all  surpliu  J 
Taya  of  light,  and  making  (he  images  more  < 
distmci.    The  numerous  vessels  which  com-  J 
poae  the  Choroid  are  minutely  subdivided, 
and  bear  some  resemblance  to  a  weeping  wil-  J 
low  tree.    Where  they  pass  out  of  the  eye, 
in  a  eollecied  band,  they  do  not  interfere  with  i 
tbe  opiic  nerve,  but  have  a  distinct  hole  bored  ) 
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for  ihe  parpoee,  through  the  white.  Other- 
"^sw  ise,  when  swelled,  the  pressure  on  the  nerve 
might  cause  blindness. 

JUVENILE  DEPARTMENT. 

EDWAFD  AND  HIS  RABBIT. 

£dward  was  very  fond  of  animals,  and 
ofien  said  he  would  like  to  have  a  dog. 
His  mother  told  him  she  did  not  wish  to 
have  one  in  the  house,  but  at  last  told  him  he 
laight  have  a  rabbit. 

The  way  in  which  he  came  to  have  one 
ofiered  to  him  was  this.  He  had  a  friend 
named  John,  who  was  too  or  three  years 
older  than  himself  and  he  came  to  see  him 
oue  day,  and  said  he  had  a  rabbit  he  might 
have  to  keep. 

Edward  was  very  glad,  and  so  was  his 
little  sister,  who  stood  by,  and  saw  the  boys 
set  off  with  hatchets,  to  fix  up  a  large  box 
for  a  cage ;  and  then  to  bring  it  home,  with 
some  wheat  for  it  to  eat.  She  waited  till 
they  came  home.  She  had  never  seen  a  rab- 
bit in  her  life,  and  did  not  know  exactly  how 
large  it  was,  or  what  it  would  do.  She  had 
seen  a  picture  of  one  in  a  book ;  but  that 
is  not  liKe  having  a  live  one  to  look  at  and 
play  with. 

Eld  ward  at  last  came  with  his  friend,  who 
brought  the  rabbit  in  his  arms,  with  one 
hand  holding  his  long  ears.  It  was  black 
and  smooth^  and  looked  very  harmless,  and 
seemed  to  be  afraid.  He  put  it  down,  and 
it  looked  about  with  its  two  large,  round 
eyes,  and  then  jumped  this  way  and  that. 

The  door  of  the  cage  was  open,  and  it 
jumped  in,  and  got  up  in  a  dark  corner  and 
sat  down.  Mary  did  not  hike  to  touch  it  at 
first ;  but  she  soon  began  to  go  near,  and 
then  gave  it  some  food.  The  boys  now 
began  to  talk  about  feeding  it ;  and  she  lis- 
tened to  what  they  said :  ifor  she  wished  to 
know  all  about  it. 

"  Now,"  said  John,  "  you  must  not 
give  him  anything  to  eat  more  than  three 
times  a  day.  There  are  three  kinds  of 
food  which  you  had  better  keep  a  supply  of, 
and  give  him  a  litile  of  each  every  day  or 
two.  You  will  want  wheat,  oats  and  cab- 
bage leaves.  When  the  grass  ffrows  he 
will  help  himself  to  it  if  you  let  him  out ; 
but  you  must  take  care,  or  he  will  gnaw  the 
bark  off  from  the  trees  and  bushes,  and  eat 
up  some  of  the  small  plants,  and  get  out 
and  run  away  if  he  can. 

^^  He  can't  get  out  of  this  yard,''  said 
Edward;  there  is  no  hole.  <^Ah,  but  he 
can  burrow  out  quick  enough,  if  you  let 
him,"  said  John.   ^^  Burrow  1  what  is  that  1" 


asked  Edward.  ''  Why,  he  will  dig  a  hole 
in  the  ground  under  the  fence,  and  get  out 
the  other  side."  **  Then  he  shan't  leave 
his  cage,"  said  Edward. 

Now  the  door  of  the  cage  was  made  of 
iron  wire,  fastened  to  a  wooden  frame ;  and, 
when  it  grew  late,  the  boys  shut  it  up  tight, 
afier  they  had  put  in  a  good  supply  of  cab- 
bage leaves  and  wheat,  and  then  went 
away. 

One  of  the  first  things  that  Edward  thought 
of  in  the  morning  was  the  rabbit.  He  took 
pleasure  in  showing  him  to  his  sisters,  and 
in  feeding  him.  He  then  opened  the  cage, 
to  let  him  run  out.  When  the  rabbit  saw  the 
door  open,  out  he  jumped,  and  began  to  put 
his  nose  to  every  thing  he  saw.  This  made 
the  children  laugh  ;  and  they  looked  at  him 
a  while,  and  then  began  to  follow  him,  and 
make  him  run  across  the  yard. 

Once,  when  they  had  been  playing  with 
the  rabbit,  their  father  told  them  to  look  and 
see  how  he  ate.  **  See,"  said  he,  **  what 
long  teeth  he  has  got."  Then  he  took  hold 
of  the  rabbit  gently,  and  pulled  his  lips  a 
little  way  open.  "  There,"  said  he,  he  has 
two  long  teeth  above  and  two  below,  in 
front,  just  fit  to  bite  out  little  bits  from  hard 
things.  He  can  gnaw  wood  as  easily  al- 
most as  you  can  eat  a  hard  apple.  But 
he  has  no  more  teeth  than  these,  except 
in  the  back  part  of  his  mouth.  There  he 
has  some  short  teeth,  nearly  flat,  which  rub 
against  one  another,  and  grmg  up  fine  what- 
ever comes  between  them.  Now  his  under 
jaw  moves  backwards  and  forwards  when 
he  eats,  which  rubs  the  back  teeth  upon 
each  other,  and  grinds  up  every  thing  that 
gets  between  them.  This  is  all  very  dif- 
ferent from  our  teeth  and  jaws,  and  from  the 
horses,  cows,  dogs,  cats  dec.  Can  you  re- 
member one  thing  ? 

Animals  have  teeth  fitted  to  their  Jood. 

Their  stomachs  are  also  made  for  their 
food.  Dogs  and  cats  eat  meat ;  and  their 
teeth  are  long  and  sharp,  to  cut  or  tear  it 
in  pieces  before  they  swallow  it  Cows, 
horses  and  sheep  eat  grass ;  and  their  teeth 
are  nearly  flat  at  the  ends,  but  a  little  rough, 
so  that  tney  can  grind  it.  We  eat  meat 
and  vegetables  both  ;  and  therefore  we  have 
both  sharp  teeth  and  flat  teeth.  When 
we  want  to  bite  ofl'  a  piece  of  anything, 
we  put  it  between  our  front  teeth,  and  press 
them  hard  together,  by  drawing  together 
the  muscles  here  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
cheeks,  (just  put  your  fingers  there  and  you 
will  feel  them  move  when  you  bite.)  Then, 
when  we  want  to  grind  up  anything  small- 
er, we  push  it  back  with  our  tongue,  and 
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rub  OUT  back  teeth,  keeping  it  in  its  place 
with  the  tongue  and  the  cheek.  But  you 
must  keep  watch  of  the  rabbit,  for  he  will 
sometimes  gnaw  the  bark  of  the  fruit  trees, 
and  that  will  kill  them.  To  understana 
how  that  kills  them,  you  must  learn  about 
plants." 

The  children  had  much  amusement  with 
the  rabbit,  for  he  was  very  pretty  and 
playful. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

New  Kind  of  Mbtal. — ^The  Mercurie 
Stguntn  (a  Lyons  paper)  speaks  of  a  mar- 
vellous invention  which  has  come  to  light 
within  the  walls  of  St.  Etienne — the  pro- 
duction  of  a  sort  of  glass  as  malleable  when 
cold  as  while  red  hot.  The  Moniteur  des 
Arts  says,  in  reporting  it .- — "  This  new 
metal,  which  ere  long  will  be  of  more  value 
than  gold,  and  which  the  inventor  has  called 
Silicon,  is  of  a  white  color,  very  sonorous, 
and  as  brilliant  and  transparent  as  chrys- 
tal.  It  can  be  obtained,  with  equal  ease, 
opaque  or  colored  ;  combines  with  various 
substances,  and  some  of  these  combinations 
produce  shades  of  extraordinary  beauty .*- 
It  is  without  smell — very  ductile,  very  mal- 
leable  ;  and  neither  air  nor  acids  afiect  it. 
It  can  be  blown  like  glass,  melted,  or  stretch- 
ed  out  into  long  threads  of  perfect  regulari- 
ty. It  is  very  hard,  very  tough,  and  pos- 
sesses the  qualities  of  molten  steel  in  the 
very  highest  degree,  without  requiring  it  to 
be  tempered  by  the  existing  process,  which, 
as  is  well  known,  offers  no  certainty— which 
the  result  of  the  new  method  is  sure."  .  •  . 
A  variety  of  objects  have  been  manufac- 
tured with  this  silicon,  which  are  about  to 
be  submitted  to  public  exhibition  on  the 
Place  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  at  St.  Etienne. 
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liATER  FROM  BffiXf  CO. 

Previous,  and  up  to  the  departure  ot  the 
bark  Ann  Louisa  rrom  Vera  Cruz,  the  Mex»- 
can  government  were  making  great  prepara- 
tions for  war.  They  had  taieo  all  the  guns 
and  munitions  of  war  out  of  the  Castle  of  St. 
Juan  de  Ulloa,  fearinff,  m  the  event  of  an  at- 
tack, they  would  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
Americans. 

Congress  have  passed  the  bill  permitting  the 
Government  to  borrow  f  15,000,000  to  carry 
on  the  war.  This  amount  they  confidently  ex- 
pect to  raise  in  England. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  prominent  men  at  Vera 
Cruz  that  Almonte  would  be  elected  President, 
in  the  event  of  which  they  say  war  will  be 
ineriiable. — N.  Y.  Express. 


The  following  beautiful  and  tonchinff  lines 
were  written  by  Miss  Margaret  Davidsoo,  of 
Saratoga,  a  short  time  before  her  death.  Af- 
ter she  bad  been  informed  that  a  consultation 
of  physicians  had  pronounced  her  case  to  be 
hopeless,  and  that  she  could  not  lire  much 
longer,  her  mother  one  day  sitting  by  her  side, 
took  her  trembling  wasted  hand  and  said  to 
her  in  a  low  half-stifled  voice,  **  Oh  Maggy  ! 
shall  I  never  have  another  line  penned  by  this 
dear  hand  ?" 

"  Yes,  dearest  mother,"  was  the  reply*  ''yet 
you  shall  have  another  ;*'  and  in  a  day  or  so, 
she  handed  to  her  mother  the  following  stan- 
zas, the  last  she  ever  wrote : 

Oh  mother !  would  the  power  were  mine 
To  wake  the  strains  thou  lov*st  to  hear. 
And  breathe  each  trembling  new-bom  thought. 
Within  thy  fondly  lisi'ning  ear. 
As  when  in  days  of  health  and  glee. 
My  hopes  and  fancies  wanderM  free ! 

But  mother,  now  a  shade  hath  passed 
Athwart  my  brightest  vision  here; 
A  cloud  of  darkest  gloom  has  wrapt 
The  remnant  of  my  brief  career! 
No  song — no  echo  can  I  win — 
The  sparkling  fount  hath  dried  within ! 

The  torch  of  earthlv  hope  bums  dim. 
And  fancy  spreads  her  wing  no  more ; 
And  oh  !  how  vain  and  trivial  seem 
The  pleasures  that  I  prized  before. 
My  soul  with  trembling  steps  and  slow. 
Is  struggling  on  thro'  doubt  and  strife  ;  . 
Oh  !  may  it  prove  as  time  rolls  on. 
The  pathway  to  eternal  life  I 

Then  when  my  cares  and  fears  are  o'ei 
ni  sing  thee  as  in  <*  days  of  yore." 
I  said  that  hope  bad  pa'ss'd  from  earth — 
Twas  but  to  fold  her  wings  in  heaven. 
To  whisper  of  the  soul's  new  birth. 
Of  sinners  saved,  and  sins  forgiven : 
When  mine  are  washed  in  tears  away, 
Tksn  shall  my  spirit  swell  my  lay ! 

When  God  shall  guide  my  soul  above 
With  the  soft  chords  of  heavenly  /ove. 
When  the  vain  cares  of  earth  depart. 
And  tuneful  voices  swell  my  heart. 
Then  shall  each  word,  each  note  I  raise. 
Burst  forth  in  pealing  hymns  pf  praise. 
And  all— not  offered  at  bis  shrine. 
Dear  mother-*!  will  place  on  thine ! 


A  Giant  Striob  in  Photogbaprt. — ^A 
M.  Martenz  of  Paris,  states  that  he  has  dis- 
covered the  means  of  carrying  on  the  Da- 
guerreotype process  on  a  gigantic  scale- 
ne can,  he  says,  Daguerreotype  an  entire 
panorama,  embracing  150  duress !  f  His 
process  consists  in  curving  the  metallic 
plate,  and  causing  the  lens  which  reflects 
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the  landscape  to  turn  by  clock  work.  The 
lens  in  tuminj?,  passes  over  on  one  side  the 
whole  space  to  be  Daguerreotyped,  and  on 
the  other  side  mcves  the  refracted  lumin- 
out)  cone  to  the  plate,  to  which  the  objects 
are  successfully  conveyed. — Mechanic^ 
Magazine. 

.From  Yucatan. — The  position  of  Yucatan 
towards  Mexico  is  like  to  prove  t.oublesome. 
The  central  government  demands  men  and 
money,  to  prosecute  a  war  against  the  United 
States,  and  the  response  is,  **  not  one  cent. — 
You  may  have  both  for  the  defence  of  Mexico, 
if  invaded,  but  no  aid  whatever  from  us  to 
prosecute  a  war  against  the  United  States. — 


Dkpai)turi  of  thb  Troops. — Besides  the 
Ariillery  companies  under  Major  Gaily  and 
Capt.  Forno,  six  companies  (B,  C,  F,  u,  H, 
ana  I)  of  the  7th  Infantry,  about  two  hundred 
muskets,  will  embark  for  Texas  in  the  steam 
ship  Ahibama  to-morrow  evenmg. — iV.  O.  Pic. 
of  Aug.  20. 

U.  S.  Troops. — The  two  compmies  of  U. 
8.  troops  recently  arrived  at  Boston  from 
Houlton,  Me.,  and  quartered  at  Fort  Warren^ 
have  received  orders  immediately  to  join  the 
forces  in  Mexico. 


GROWTH  OF  A  MUMMY  P£A  2000  OR 
3000  YJEABS  OliD. 

In  the  year  1838,  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson 
brought  from  Egypt  a  vase  of  great  antiquity, 
which  had  been  dug  out  of  a  mummy  pit. 
This  vase  was  presented  to  the  British  Muse- 
um and  was  opened  in  the  presence  of  several 
antiquarians;  but  it  contained  only  a  small 
quantity  of  dust  and  a   few  seeds,   among 
which  were  peas,  vetches,  and  wheat.    Three 
of  the  peas  were  presented  to  Mr.  Grimsione 
byT.  J.  Pettigrew,  who  kept  the  neas  by  him 
until  1844,  when,  having  purchased  the  Uerba- 
ry  at  Uighgate,  he  set  them  in  a  pot  of  com- 
posite.   The  pea  soon  sprang  from  its  three 
thousand  year  tiance  into  vegetable  life,  but 
yellow,  as  if  it  had  been  jaundiced  with  a 
diseased   liver.      This   yellow    appearance, 
arose,  no  doubt,  from  its  being  confined  in  a 
hot  frame.    When  it  had  attained  sufiScient 
height  it  was  carefully  transplanted  into  the 
open  garden  ;  the  stalk  thrived — blossomed, 
and,  in  August  last,  Mr.  Grimstone  harvested 
fifty-five  seed  from  its  pods.    These  fifty-five 
peas  have  been  planted  this  year,  and  all  of 
them  have  thrown  up  their  stems,  their  blos- 
soms, snd  their  pods,  and  a^in  give  hope  for 
an  abundant  increase.    This  pea  has  many 
peculiarities,  one  of  which  is,  that  the  pod 
projects  through  the  blossom,  leaving  the  lat- 
ter behind  it,  while   the  generality  of  peas 
push,  or  rather  carrv  off  the  blossom  at  the 
tip  of  their  pods.    Mr.  Grimstone  was  offer- 


ed, last  year,  twenty  pounds  for  twenty  of 
these  peas,  which  he  refused  to  accept,  pre- 
ferring rather  to  multiply  than  to  selL  The 
bloom  of  this  pea  is  white  and  of  a  bell  form  ; 
that  of  our  pea  having  wings  someihinf  like 
those  of  a  butterfly.  A  visit  to  Mr.  Grim- 
stone's  herbary  to  see  this  production  from 
the  antiquated  Egyptian  grandfather  pea  is 
well  worth  the  uouble. — Bait.  Pat. 


«  TOO  IiATE.»» 

Too  late — too  late !  how  heavily  that  phrase 
Comes,  like  a  knell,  upon  the  shuddering 
ear. 
Telling  of  slighted  duties,  wasted  days ; 
Of  privileges  lost,  of  hopes  once  dear, 
Now  quenched  in  gloom  and  darkness. 
Words  like  these 
The  worldlings  callous  heart  must  pen* 
etrate. 
All  that  he  might  have  been  in  thought  he 
sees, 
And  sorrows  o*er  his  wreck  too  late. 

Too  late — ^too  late  !  the  prodigal  who  stiays 
Through  the  dim  groves  and  winding  bow* 
ers  of  sin ; 
The  cold  and  false  deceiver  who  betrays 
The  trusting  heart  he    fondly  hoped    to 
win; 
The  spendthriA  scattering  his  golden  store, 

And  left  in  age  despised  and  desolate — 
All  may  their   faults  confess,   forsake,  de* 
plore, 
Yei  struggle  to  retrieve  the  past,  too  lafe. 

Too  late— too  late !  oh  dark  and  fatal  ban. 

Is  there  a  spell  thy  terrors  to  assuage  ? 
There  is — there  is!  but  seek   it   not   from 

man; 
Seek  for  the  healing   balm    in  God's  own 

page; 
Read  of  thy  Saviour's  love,  to  him  repair — , 

He  looks  with  pity  on  thy  guilty  state ; 
Kneel    at   his    throne  in  deep,  but  fervent 
prayer. 
Kneel  and  repent,  ere  yet  it  is  too  late. 

Too  late— too  late !  that  direful  sotmd  por- 
tends 
Sorrow  on  earth,  but  not  immortal  pain ; 
Thou  mayst  have   lost    the   confidence    of 
friends. 
The  love  of  kindred  yet  thou  mayst  regain  ; 
But  there  is   One    aoove  who  marks  ihy 
tears. 

And    opes    for   thee,   salvation's   golden 
gate; 

Come,  then,  poor  mourner,  cast  away  thy 
fears. 
Believe  and  enter— it  is  not  to  late! 

[Mrs.  Ahdy. 


The  number  of'  passengers  arrived  at 
Quarantine  last  week  from  Europe  amounted 
to  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-sis. 
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For  th»  Am.  Psnny  Magcuim, 
GOD   IN    AliL.. 

The  thoughtless,  weak,  and  guilty  fear 
If  sudden  bursts  the  thunder  round ; 

Awe-siruck  an  angry  God  they  hear, 
When  rumbling  earthquakes  rock  the  ground. 

Then,  with  religious  fear  impress't. 
And  trembling  heart,  to  Him  they  pray. 

Whom  they  behold  in  terror  drest. 
His  outstretched,  vengeful  hand  to  stay  ! 

But  the  reflecting  mind  serene, 

The  Great  Eternal  doth  adore, 
In  nature's  mild  and  tranquil  scene. 

As  in  the  elemental  roar. 

It  views  Him  in  the  brightest  day, 
Guide  through  the  heavens  tne  source  of 
light; 

It  views  Him,  when,  with  silver  ray, 
The  varying  moon  adorns  the  night. 

It  views  Him  in  the  mornings  shower. 
As  in  stem  winter's  howling  storm ; 

It  views  Him  in  the  smallest  flower. 
As  a  huge  rock's  tremendous  form. 

It  views  Him  in  the  breeze  of  Spring, 
As  when  the  fierce  tornados  blow ; 

It  views  Him  in  the  beetle's  wing, 
And  views  Him  in  the  heavenly  bow. 

It  views  Him  io  the  rivulet's  bed, 

Alike  as  in  the  stormy  main  ; 
And  as  on  Ema's  burning  bead, 

It  views  Htm  on  the  flowery  plain. 

Through  animated  nature  views 

With  every  various  form,  combined : 

But  chief  when  man  superior  shows. 
It  views  Him  in  the  reasoning  mind. 

It  views,  encompass,  and  pervade 

All  nature.  His  eternal  powers  * 
Th'  Incomprehensible'a  display'd 

And  God  unseen,  in  all  adores. 

M.  A.  1829. 


vcfiiBaad^sr  aiiisr(&vii(a)JB;i). 


liATIN  CXTRACT. 


Sketch  of  the  Life   of  Pliny  the  Younger 
Abridged  from  Ceflarius. 

V  I  T  A. 

C  PlilNII  CABCILII  SECVNDI. 

Caius  Plinius  Caecilius  Secundus  municipio 
Como,  ad  Larium  lacum  in  Trauspadano  sito, 
ortus  fuit. 

Mater  PI  in  la,  C.  Flinii  Veronensis,  qui  Na- 
turalem  Historiam  reliquit,  soror,  quae  amisso 
inarito,  in  domo  fratris  mansit  h  quo  HIius 
adoptatus  fuerat,  qui  ideo  in  nomen  0*.  Plinii 


Secundi  successit,  quum  antea  Caeciliaa 
Fatrem  Caecilium  mature  amisit,  edacatus 
cura  matris  et  avunculi,  nee  non  tutoris  Ver- 
ginii  Rufi.     Studiis  impense  a  puero  addictua 
adeo,  ut  decimo  quarto  aetatis  anno  tragoedi- 
amGraecam  scriberet,  Livium  adolesceniulus 
legerer,  Ciceronom  etiam  adultus  aemularetur 
non  contentus  seculi  eloquentia,  in  cuius  studio 
praeceptore  Quintiliano  usus  est  et  Niceie  8a- 
cerdote  ac  in  philosophia,  praeter  alioe,  Eu* 
nhrate  Stoico,  quera  in  Syria  miles  audivit. 
Nee  alien  us  a  poesi  fuit  ingenium  sortiius  hi* 
lare  ac  poeticum  cuius  turn  alia  speciminm 
dedit,  in  epistolis  reliqua  tum  maxime  Hen- 
decasyllaborum  librum.    Sic  indole  capacia- 
aima  omnium  literarum,  et  inexhausto  labore, 
id  tandem  consequutus  fuit,  ut  omnes  emdici 
ilium  amarint,  eumqueac  Taciturn  pro  doctis- 
simis  suorum   temporum    haberent.     Orator 
clarissimus  fuit,  ut  nemo  facile  illi  praeferatur. 
Nam  undevicesimo  anno  dicere  in  foro  coepit. 
Honores   gessit  amplis«-imo6.     Matrimonium 
bis  contraxit.    Frugalis  et  abstineus  Plinius 
fuit  ut  voluplates  etiam  studiis  condiret  et  inter 
venandum  studeret.     Mitis  in  servos  adeo  ut 
nuUos  vinctos  haberet  suisque  domum  permir- 
teret  instar  civitaiis  esse,  ac  peculium  niorte 
ad    familiares    transmitiere.     lustitiam    ncn 
tarn  ex  legum  rigore,  quaro  aequitatis  modu- 
lo persequebatur  redemtoribus  remissiones  ob 
steriliiaiem  faciens.    Patriae  sumtus  partem 
in  praeceptores  publicos  dedit  et  ingenuis  pu- 
eris  alimenia  annua  constituit.    Etiam  biblio- 
thecain  patriae  publicam  dedicavit.     Praete- 
rea   in  mulios   privatos  admodum  liberalis. 
His  moribus  omnium  bonorum  benevoleniiam 
conciliavit,    Traiani    in    primis.     Aitiicitiam 
cum   Optimo  quooue   coluit,  etiam    periculo 
suo,  maxime  cum  iiteratis  et  studiorum  sociis, 
in  quibus  Tacitum  primo  loco,  et  prope  unum 
habuit.     De  morte  nihil  certo  constat :  simile 
antem  vero  habetur,  per  plurimum    imperii 
Traiani  tempus,  aut  paullo  ultra,  vitam  pro- 
duxisse. 
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The  Chinese,  according  lo  sonne  writers, 
would  seem  to  be  even  more  devoted  to 
theatrical  amusements  than  the  Greeks  or 
Romans.  The  Indo-Chinese  Gleaner,  a 
newspaper  published  under  the  direction  of 
one  of  the  most  capable  and  creditable  Eng- 
lish writers  in  the  East  at  the  time,  gave 
some  particulars  of  the  theatre  in  Macao  in 
1831,  from  which  such  an  opinion  may  be 
founded.  That  town,  consisting  chiefly  of 
Portuguese,  contained  but  lew  wealthy 
Chinese:  yet,  as  was  stated,  twenty  plays 
were  annually  performed  in  front  of  the  great 
temple,  at  the  expense  of  2,200  dollars,  with- 
out including  the  cost  of  the  building;  while 
at  another  temple  near  the  entrance  of  the 
harbor,  2,00()  dollars  were  expended  for  the 
performances.  There  were  others  besides, 
which  raised  the  whole  yearly  expense  to 
6,000  dollars  ;  and  all  this  was  drawn  from 
a  small  and  chiefly  poor  population  of  shop- 
keepers and  artizans. 

They  appear  to  have  no  permanent  theatres 
of  any  considerable  size;  the  plays  being 
performed  in  temporary  edifices,  "erected 
with  surprizing  facility,  of  bamboos  and 
mats,*'  in  front  of  their  temples.  The  occa- 
sions when  these  amusements  are  most  in 
vogue,  are  certain  idolatrous  festivals,  when, 
as  in  Rome  and  her  spiritual  dependencies, 
the  people  are  thus  chained  to  their  super« 
stitions  and  their  idols,  by  means  of  their 
very  amusements.  When  the  extravas:ance 
of  the  former  is  considered,  it  may  naturally 
be  presumed  that  there  can  be  but  little  in 
the  latter,  to  elevate  or  instruct  the  mind,  or 
to  purify  the  character.  Another  pretty  di- 
rect evidence  of  their  general  tendency  may 
be  found  in  the  fact,  that  the  government 
holds  them  under  its  open  patronage.  No  re- 
striction appears  to  be  laid  upon  them ;  we 
hear  not  even  of  any  taxes :  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, as  in  Paris,  the  government  actually 
pay  something  for  their  support — not,  how- 
ever, very  regularly  ;  but  the  mandarins,  on 
particular  days,  contribute  money. 

From  some  specimens  of  Chinese  dramas 
which  have  been  published  in  Europe,  ideas 
might  be  formed,  not  very  unfavorable  to 
their  moral  tendency ;  and  indeed  some  of 
them,  no  doubt,  contain  passages  interesting 
to  foreigners,  because  they  disclose  traits  of 
Chinese  domestic  life  and  manners,  which  we 

(   have  not   been  able  otherwise  to  discover. 

J    Many  of  their  plays  are  printed;  and  it  is 
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mentioned  of  a  collection  of  Chinese  books 
belonging  to  the  East  India  Company,  not 
less  than  200  are  dramatic  works,  one  of 
which  consibts  of  40  volumes,  and  contains 
one  hundred  plays. 

But  we  may  safely  conclude  that  tiie 
Chinese  theatre  is  of  the  same  immoral  char- 
acter with  that  of  other  countries,  ancient 
and  modern,  when  we  find  that  its  agents, 
the  actors,  are  of  the  same  low  cn^racter  as 
elsewhere.  "The  players  in  general,  says 
Governor  Davis,  (of  Hong-Kong,)  come 
literally  under  our  legal  definition  of  vaga- 
bonds, as  they  consist  of  strolling  bands  of 
ten  or  a  dozen,  whose  merit  and  rank  in  their 
profession,  and  consequently  their  pay,  differ 
widely  according  to  circumstances.  "  They 
have  no  scenical  deception,"  remarks  one  wri- 
ter, and  another  tells  us  in  illustration  of  the 
manner  in  which  they  make  up  for  the  want 
of  it,  "a  general  is  ordered  upon  an  ex- 
pedition to  a  distant  province ;  he  brandishes 
a  whip,  or  takes  in  hand  the  reins  of  a  bridle, 
and  striding  three  or  four  times  round  the 
stage,  in  the  midst  of  a  tremendous  crash  of 
gongs,  drums  and  trumpets,  he  stops  short, 
and  tells  the  audience  where  he  has  arrived." 

We  add  more  extracts,  selected  from  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  same  writer's  account  of  the 
Chinese  theatre. 

"  A  tolerable  judgment  may  be  formed  of 
wliat  little  assistance  the  imaginations  of  an 
English  audience  formerly  derived  from  sceni- 
cal deception,  by  the  state  of  the  drama  and 
the  stase  as  described  by  Sir.  Philip  Sidney 
about  the  year  1583.  **Now  you  shall  have 
three  ladies  walk  to  gather  flowers,  and  (hen 
we  must  believe  the  stage  to  be  a  garden. — 
By  and  by  we  have  news  of  ship-wreck  in  the 
same  place ;  then  we  are  to  blame  if  we  ac- 
cept it  not  for  a  rock.  Upon  the  back  of  that  , 
comes  out  a  hideous  monster  with  fire  and  > 
smoke;  and  then  the  miserable  beholders  are 
bound  to  take  it  for  a  cave  ;  while  in  the  mean 
time  two  armies  fly  in,  represented  with  four 
swords  and  bucklers,  and  then  what  bard 
heart  will  not  receive  it  for  a  pitched  field." 

The  costume,  at  least,  of  the  Chinese  stage 
is  sufficiently  appropriate  to  the  characters 
represented,  and  on  roost  occasions  extremely 
splendid.  Their  gay  silksand  embroidery  are 
lavished  on  the  dresses  of  the  actors,  and  as 
most  of  the  serious  plays  are  historical,  and 
for  obvious  reasons  do'  not  touch  on  events 
that  have  occurred  since  the  Tartar  conquest, 
the  costumes  represent  the  ancient  dress  of 
China,  which  in  the  case  of  females  is  nearly 
the  same  now  as  ever;  but  as  legards  men, 
very  difi^erent.  The  splendor  of  their  theatri-  ; 
cal  wardrobe  was  remarked  by  Ysbrandt  Ides,  j 
the  Russian  ambassador,  as  long  ago  as  1692.  ^ 
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First  entered  a  very  beautiful  lady  maguifi* 
cently  dressed  in  cloih  of  gold,  adorned  wiih 
jewels,  and  a  crown  on  her  head,  singing  her 
speech  wiih  a  charming  voice  and  agreeable 
motion  of  the  body,  playing  with  her  hands, 
in  one  of  which  she  held  a  fan.  The  prologue 
thus  performed,  the  play  followed,  the  story 
of  which  tturned  upon  a  Chinese  emperor  long 
since  dead,  who  had  behaved  himself  well 
towards  his  country,  and  in  honor  of  whose 
memory  the  play  was  written.  Sometimes 
he  appeared  in  royal  robes,  with  a  flat  ivor\' 
sceptre  in  his  hand,  and  sometimes  his  offi- 
cers showed  themselves  with  ensigns,  arms, 
and  drums,  &c. 

Some  of  their  stage  pieces  are  no  doubt  of 
a  vulgar  and  indecent  description  ;  but  these 
in  general  constitute  the  amusement  of  a  par- 
ticular class  ofsocieiy,  and  are  generally  adap- 
ted to  the  taste  of  those  who  call  for  in  cm  at 
private  entertainments,  as  already  noticed. — 
A  list  of  the  plays  which  the  company  of  ac- 
tors is  prepared  to  represent,  is  handed  to  the 
principal  guest,  who  makes  his  selection  in 
the  way  most  likely  to  be  agreeable  to  the 
audience. 

The  first  specimen  of  a  pla^  was  translated 
into  French  by  the  Jesuit  Preraare,  who  al- 
though actually  residing  at  Peking,  and  a 
most  accomplished  Chinese  scholar,  (as  ap- 
pears from  his  Nolitia  Linguae  Siiucaj)  did 
not  give  more  than  the  prose  parts,  leaving 
out  the  lyrical  portions,  or  those  which  are 
sung  lo  music,  because,  as  he  observes,  '^  they 
are  full  of  alluaions  to  things  unfamiliar  to  us, 
and  figures  of  speech  very  ^diflicult  for  us  to 
observe."  Voltaire  made  Premare's  transla- 
tion of  the  Orphan  of  Chaou  the  groundwork 
of  one  of  his  best  tragedies,  U  Orphelin  de  la 
Chine:  it  is  founded  on  an  event  which  oc- 
curred about  a  hundred  years  before  the  birth 
of  Confucius.  In  this  plot,  Dr.  Hurd  remarked 
a  near  resemblance  in  many  points  to  that  of 
the  Electra  of  Sophocles,  where  the  young 
Orestes  is  reared  by  his  p<Bdagogus,  or  tutor, 
until  he  is  old  enough  to  enact  summary  jus- 
tice on  the  murderers  of  his  father  Agamem- 
non. 

It  woald  be  easy  to  point  out  a  number  of 
instanees  in  which  the  management  of  the 
Chinese  plays  assimilates  them  very  remark- 
ably to  that  of  the  Greek  drama;  and  they 
may  both  be  considered  as  originals^  while 
the  theatres  of  most  other  nations  are  copies. 
The  iirst  person  who  enters,  generally  intro- 
duces himself  to  the  audience  exactly  in  the 
same  way,  and  states  briefly  the  opening  cir- 
cumstances of  the  action.  The  occasional, 
though  not  very  frequent  or  outrageous  viola- 
tion of  the  unities  in  the  Chinese  drama,  may 
easily  be  matched  in  most  other  languages, 
and  examples  of  the  same  occur  even  in  some 
of  the  thirty-three  Greek  tragedies  that  re- 
main to  us ;  for  the  unity  of  aclion  is  not  ob- 
tenred  in  the  Hercules  furens  ol  Euripides ; — 
nor  that  of /tme  in  the  Agamemnon  of  iEschy- 
los,  Trachynians  ol' Sophocles,  and  the  Sup- 
pliants of  Euripides ;  nor  that  of  place  in  the 
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Flumenides  of  JSschylus.  The  unimportance 
however,  of  a  rigid  attention  to  these  famous 
unities  has  long  since  been  determined,  and  it 
is  admiittcd  that  even  Aristotle,  to  whom 
they  have  all  been  attributed,  mentions  only 
that  of  aclion  at  length,  merely  hints  at  that 
of  time,  and  of  place  says  nothing  what- 
ever. 

Premare's  specimen  of  the  Chinese  stage 
was  followed,  at  the  distance  of  about  a  cen- 
tury,^ by  the  translation  of  the  **Heir  in  Old 
Age,"  which  is  in  fact  a  comedy  from  the 
same  collection  (the  Hundred  plays  of  Yuen) 
that  had  aflbrded  the  former  sample.  In  this 
the  translator  supplied,  for  the  first  time,  the 
lyrical  or  operatic  portions  which  are  sung  to 
music,  as  well  as  the  prose  dialogue,  having 
endeavored,  as  he  observes  in  the  introduc- 
tion, 'no  render  both  into  English  in  such  a 
manner  as  would  best  convey  the  spirit  of  the 
original,  without  departing  far  from  its  liter- 
al meaning."  The  "Heir  in  old  Age"  serves 
to  illustrate  some  very  important  points  con- 
nected with  the  Chinese  character  and  cus- 
toms. It  shows  the  consequence  which  they 
attach  to  the  due  performance  of  the  oblations 
at  the  tombs  of  departed  ancestors,  as  well  as 
to  the  leaving  male  representatives,  who  may 
continue  them ;  and  at  the  same  time  describes 
the  ceremonies  at  the  tombs  very  exactly  in 
detail.  The  play  shows  the  handmaid  is 
merely  a  domestic  slave,  and  thai  both  her- 
self and  ofl*snrin^  belong  to  the  tq/e,  properly 
so  called,  ot  which  a  man  can  legally  nave 
only  one. 

We  have  given  these  remarks  on  the 
Chinese  theatre,  not  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
mending the  stage  as  it  exists,  or  ever  has 
existed  in  that  or  any  other  country.  In  our 
own  view,  notwithstanding  the  apologies  and 
the  defence  often  made  in  its  favor,  it  is  one 
of  those  modes  of  self-delusion  by  which  the 
mind  of  man,  when  dissatisfied  with  his  own 
character  and  prospects,  or  with  the  allot- 
ments of  Providence  designed  for  his  correc- 
tion and  improvement,  seeks  to  withdraw 
from  them  to  regions  of  fancy  where  he  may 
ioee  his  burthen  for  a  time. 
*'  If  man  were  bappy,  rev<?Uiogs  would  cease." 
The  theatre  always  strikes  us  like  a  splen- 
did quack  shop,  full  of  false  medicines,  and 
thronged  with  dupes,  deluded  to  their  ruin* 
The  scene  is  the  more  sad  to  an  intelligent 
and  philanthropic  eye,  because  something 
more  important  than  the  heahh  is  involved. 

Uiiparalled  M«'i)tal  Operations* 

The  following  unparalled  mental  operations 
in  Arithmetic,  by  Mr.  Abrnm  Hagaman  of 
Brighton,  Momoe  County,  K  V.,  have  been 
so  exiraorclinary  and  remarkable  that  the  wri- 
ter would  inosi  respeciiully  solicit  a  place  for 
them  in  the  Tribune.     The  following  are  the 
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multiplications  mentally  performed  by  Mr.  H. 
or  in  his  head,  as  the  common  phrase  is,  se- 
lected  with  much  care  and  attention,  with 
particular  reference  to  the  time  of  performing 
each  I 

1st— 987654  >«45678=341,410,259.412. 

2d— 9753214  >^  2345678  =  22,877,899,509,- 
092. 

3d— 46375619  X  54625125= 2,533,273,984,- 
827  375. 

4  th— 123456789  X  123456789=15,241,578,- 
750  190  521. 

5ih— 9615324516  W  4256484144  -^  40,927,- 
476,341,768474,304. 

6ih— 82527613529  X  49243126216=  4,063,- 
917,606,786,202.647,264. 

7th— 951427523675  X  484324256144=460,- 
799,427.678.822,324,209,200. 

8ih83l5324635l9  ><«  u43234375246  =  534,- 
870,264,66841 1 ,251 ,650,674. 

9th— 6487284 1 8968  X  421 875625125 =273,- 
682.706,444,726,657, 1 21 ,000. 

The  first,  second,  third  and  fourth  examples 
be  accomplished  in  from  one  and  a-half  to  two 
hours ;  fifth,  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  exam- 
ples from  two  to  three  hours.  The  ninth  ex- 
amples he  actually  accomplished  in  less  than 
one  hour,  owing  to  the  favorable  nature  of  the 
multiplier  (421675625125).  Here  it  will  be 
seen  Mr.  H.  has  multiplied  twelve  places  of 
figures  by  twelve  places,  showing  a  most 
powerful  strength  of  memory,  to  carry  out  and 
retain  a  result  of  such  vast  magnitude  *'  in  the 
head"  alone.  This  we  believe,  is  the  great- 
est mental  accomplishment  in  numbers  on  re- 
cord. Col  burn,  it  is  said,  in  his  best  days, 
could  multiply  but  five  or  six.  Mr.  H.  has 
given  his  attention  mostly  to  mathematical 
studies  for  more  than  thirty  years,  in  solving 
abiruse  and  difficult  questions  in  the  various 
branches  of  mathematics,  though  it  was  but 
very  recently  that  he  commenced  his  mental 
operations.  Mr.  H.  has  been  an  invalid  for 
the  last  fourteen  years  of  his  life,  during 
which  time  he  has  been  confined  to  his  room 
— ^yet  so  strong  is  his  attachment  to  mathe- 
matical studies,  that  his  friends  can  scarcely 
prevail  upon  him  to  forego  it  even  for  one  day. 
— iV.  Y.  Tribune, 


COST  OP  WAR  AWD  ITS  INHUMANITY. 

The  line-of-battle-ship  North  Carolina, 
which  lies  at  anchor  in  the  harbor  of  New 
York,  doubtless  has  cost  more  money  than  all 
the  donations  made  to  Yale  College,  and  the 
entire  funds  invested  in  its  erection,  since  the 
institution  was  founded.  What  a  fruitful  to- 
pic of  reflection  is  War — its  demoralizing  in. 
fluences,  its  flagrant  waste  of  human  life,  and 
itseno;mous  expenditure  of  money,  a  direct 
tax  upon  the  toil  of  the  people  ! 

What  has  Yale  College  accomplished  ?— It 
has  filled  the  land  with  educated  men  and 
scholars;  spread  over  every  portion  of  this 
vast  Union  learned  divines,  lawyers,  physi- 
cians, scholars,  statesmen.  It  has  given  to 
the  rising  generation  its  instructors ;  to  com* 
merce  and  the  arts,  men  of  intelligence  and 


integrity;  to  science  the  most  enlightened 
minds;  to  literature  the  purest  and  loftiest 
devotion ;  and  diffused  over  our  whole  country 
an  influence  so  extensive  in  its  ramificatiooa, 
and  so  stupendous  in  their  moral,  social,  poli- 
tical and  religious  results,  that  they  are  be- 
yond the  reach  of  human  computation. 

What  has  the  '< North  Carolina"  battle- 
ship achieved,  and  what  is  it  proposed  she 
shall  accomplish  ?  A  proud  monument  of 
human  skill,  she  lies  upon  the  bosom  of  the 
waters  a  useless  engine  of  modem  warfare. 
Garrisoned  by  nearly  eight  handred  men  and 
officers,  the  cost  for  ner  support,  in  addition  to 
the  original  outlay  of  halt  a  million,  is  enor- 
mous. Well,  when  put  to  her  legitimate 
uses,  does  she  spread  Knowledge  instead  of 
diflusing  ignorance;  cultivate  peace  instead 
of  discord ;  carry  over  the  bosom  of  the  ocean 
the  blessing  of  civilization :  or  is  her  path 
stained  witn  blood?  These  are  mere  brief 
suggestions,  which  if  amplified  would  fill  vol- 
umes ;  but  they  may  afford  copious  reflection 
for  intelligent  readers,  who  choose  to  run  out 
the  parallel. 

Some  months  since  a  Paixhao  shell  explo- 
ded accidentally  in  one  of  the  streets  of  ^ew 
York.  It  instantly  killed  two  or  three  indi- 
viduals, dreadfully  mutilated  others,  and 
spread  horror  and  consternation  over  a  popu- 
lous neighborhood.  The  newspapers  were 
full  of  lamentations,  and  the  pulpii  depreca- 
ted the  awful  consequences  of  such  a  terrific 
explosion.  But  this  destructive  engine  of  war 
only  accomplished  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  designed,  and  slaughtered  only  a  frac- 
tional part  of  the  number  it  was  intended  to 
kill  I  Ships  of  war,  Paixhaii  guns,  and  ex- 
plosive shells  are  designed  to  murder  men  by 
wholesale,  but  when  one  is  accidentally 
slaughtered  by  these  terrific  implements,  how 
long  and  loud  are  public  lamentations.  War 
is  the  device  of  corrupt  and  perfidious  men 
— Peace  the  attribute  oi  God. 

[New  Haven  Paper. 

Gaming  fbr  Amusement. 

Mr.  Green,  in  his  remarks  upon  the  so- 
called  **  gaming  for  amusement,"  tells  an  in- 
cident, the  substance  of  which  we  will  try  to 
give: 

In  1836,  Mr.  G.  went  down  the  MisiJfssippi, 
on  his  way  to  New  Orleans.  The  boa\tthe 
Mediterranean)  was  a  splendid  one,  and'  had 
a  large  number  of  passengers,  among  whom 
were  many  gamblers.  They  entertained 
themselves  by  playing,  but  the  pigeons  were 
scarce.  The  boat  arrived  at  Memphis,  and 
rounded  to,  touched  at  the  wharf  boat.— 
Among  those  who  stepped  aboard  was  a 
young  man  apparently  of  about  eighteen 
years.  Green  saw  him  enter  the  cabin,  and 
noted  the  genteel  stranger;  the  flash  of  his 
eye,  and  the  elegance  of  his  exterior,  told  him 
that  he  was  full  of  fire  and  enthusiasm,  fond 
of  excitement  and  perhaps  fond  of  play.  He 
approached  him  and  asked  him  if  he  played. 
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'*  I  have  occasionally  played  whist,  and  a 
few  other  games,  merely  for  amusement  at 
home  and  in  the  rooms  of  the  college." — 
••  Will  you  lake  a  hand  wriih  us  at  whist?" — 
The  other  assented  and  sat  down  with  three 
**  sporting  gents,"  whom  he  did  not  suspect 
to  be  gamesters.  They  shuffled,  dealt  and 
played,  and  soon  concluded  lo  stake  a  quarter 
a  corner,  and  make  the  play  more  interesting. 
They  increased  the  bets :  they  ran  from  the 
insignificant  quarter  to  five  dollars  a  piece. 
The  young  collegian  became  excited  and 
played  with  great  warmth.  They  changed 
the  game ;  whist  was  too  lon^  and  dull. 
Braff  was  the  game.  This  furnished  a  fine 
field  tor  doubling  bets.  The  young  man  was 
now  plaving  high,  but  he  lost  more  than  he 
won.  He  had  laken  his  pocket  book  out  and 
from  time  to  time  lost  from  it,  already  about 
two  thousand  dollars.  It  was  empty.  He 
repaired  to  his  stateroom,  took  a  package  of 
several  thousands,  and  brought  to  the  table. 
Brag  was  resumed  ;  the  passion  for  the  game 
was  now  at  its  flood  in  the  young  man.  His 
excitement  was  intense.  The  blue  veins  of 
his  temple  throbbed  and  swelled  almost  to 
bursting.  Uis  spirited  eyes  flashed  and  his 
cheeks  were  flushed  and  hot.  Yet  he  did  not 
retrieve  a  single  dollar,  he  lost,  ever  lostt 

The  victim  was  drunk  with  excitement ;  he 
played  without  reason,  and  was  almost  blinded 
with  madness  at  his  losses.  The  pigeon  was 
getting  well  plucked.  He  had  laid  four  hun- 
dred upon  the  table ;  'twas  bis  bet  upon  his 
hand.  The  clerk  entered  the  cabin,  and  an- 
nonnced  their  arrival  at  Helena,  where  the 
stranger  was  to  land,  and  advised  him  to 
step  to  the  lower  guard  if  he  would  be  ready. 
He  jumped  up,  left  his  bet  upon  the  cloth,  and 
repaired  to  the  lower  guard. 

He  changed  his  mind.  He  had  a  faint  hope 
of  retrieving;  be  would  go  back  and  play  on. 
He  returned,  the  boat  resumed  her  course, 
and  he  sat  down  to  play.  Before  morning  he 
bad  not  a  cent  of  money ;  every  dollar  lost. 
They  arrived  at  New  Orleans,  and  the  three 
fi^amsters  left  the  boat  and  divided  the  spoils. 
They  amounted  to  $1,500  a  piece.  Mr. 
Green  met  the  young  man  three  days  after 
in  the  street.  He  was  an  altered  man.  His 
eye  was  sickly,  bis  cheek  was  thin,  haggard 
and  very  pale;  he  looked  like  a  man  who 
had  not  slept  for  three  days  and  nights.  His 
gold  watch  was  absent,  and  the  diamond  pin 
he  had  sported  before.  **  You  have  not  left 
the  city  yet  f*  said  Mr.  G.  •  No,  I  am  una- 
ble to  do  so  for  want  of  money.  My  watch 
and  diamond  pin  I  have  pledged  for  a  trifle  to 
the  pawn-broker,  I  would  go  if  I  could  bor- 
row the  means.  Can  you  let  me  have  two 
hundred  and  fifty  ?"— Mr.  G. — saw  he  was 
under  an  impulse  he  could  i^ot  account  for; 
the  horrid  change  in  his  appearance,  the  ut- 
ter desolation  which  his  loss  had  worked  upon 
the  young  man  struck  him,  but  the  gambler 
likes  not  to  look  upon  the  poor  victim  of  his 
devilish  arts.  He  gave  him  the  money  to  rid 
himself  of  the  face   that  would  haunt  him. 


The  young  man  turned  upon  his  heel,  and 
never  saw  him  again.  Two  years  after,  Mr. 
G.  was  sitting  in  the  Louisville  Hotel.  An 
old  man  entered  and  asked  him  if  hi^  name 
was  Green.  *«It  is."  He  then  recounted  to 
Mr.  G.  the  circumstances  of  that  night,  and 
asked  him  if  he  had  met  the  young  man  since. 
"  No  sir  !"  «•  Don't  tell  me,  no,"  said  the  old 
man,  ^* don't  tell  me,  no;  tell  me  where  he 
is."  "  I  assure  you,  sir,  I  have  never  seen 
him  since,"  said  Mr.  G.  The  old  man  burst 
into  tears.  ''He  was  my  son,  sir.  That  was 
the  last  we've  heard  of  him  ever  since,  for 
two  long  years,  not  a  word  can  I  hear,  not 
a  single  trace  of  him  throughout  the  land ! 
Tell  me  where,  or  how  I  can  find  word  of 
him."  The  old  man's  grief  was  overpower- 
ing, and  Green  could  not  give  him  a  single 
hope. 

The  subject  did  not  recur  to  his  mind  till 
years  after;  not  till  after  he  had  reformed. 
Mr.  Green  was  a  passenger  on  a  boat  bound 
from  Cincinnati  to  Maysville.  He  there  fell 
into  conversation  with  a  lady,  whom  be  found 
to  have  great  aversion  to  gaming.  She  told 
him  that  during  the  younger  years  or  her 
boys,  they  had  been  in  tne  habit  of  playing 
whist  at  home  wiih  their  parents  for  amuse' 
ment.  That  in  '36  her  husband  went  to  Ar- 
kansas to  buy  land.  Her  oldest  sou  had  just 
returned  from  college.  Wishing  to  transmit 
a  large  sum  of  n«c^ey  to  her  husband. he  was 
despatched  with  it ;  that  he  fell  amon^  gam- 
blers on  the  river  and  was  fleeced  out  of  every 
dollar.  1  hey  had  never  heard  of  him.  It 
has  broken  the  heart  of  every  member  of  the 
family.  The  young  man's  oldebt  sister  had 
died  a  lunatic,  another  was  an  inmate  of  the 
Insane  Asylum  at  Maysville.  His  brother 
had  lost  his  reason,  and  was  dragging  out  a 
poor  lunatic's  existence.  The  father,  after 
two  or  three  years  travel  through  the  United 
States  and  Texas  in  search  of  his  abandoned 
boy,  had  finally  dissipated  his  property,  and 
died  a  drunkard's  death. 

Her  own  grey  hairs  were  also  nearly 
brought  with  sorrow  to  the  grave.  She  was 
dependent  upon  charity  for  support.  All : — 
the  wreck  of  mind  and  happiness,  the  loss  of 
her  dear  boy,  the  death  ot  her  husband,  the 
insanity  of  her  children,  she  .aiiribuied  en- 
tirely to  these  first  parlor  games  for  amuse-' 
ment. 

Verily,  it  is  true,  that  there  is  a  fascination 
in  this  gaming,  that  if  one  but  wet  the  soles 
of  his  shoes  m  the  margin  ot  the  stream,  he 
will  be  drawn  into  its  irresistible  current,  and 
be  carried  away  to  irrevocable  ruin. — Wcs' 
tern  paper. 

From  the  Lynchburg  Virginian, 

Perilous  Adveutare. 

Ascent  of  th's  Natural  Bridge  the  second 
TIME.  —It  will  be  recollecied  that,  many  years 
ago,  the  Natural  Bridge  was  ascended  by  Col. 
James  H.  Piper,  then  a  student  at  Washing, 
on  college,  and  now  a  member  of  the  State, 
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Senate.  A  graphic  account  of  this  hazardous 
evploit,  from  ihe  pen  of  Dr.  Caruthers,  has 
been  long  before  the  world.  Nevertheless, 
many  persons  who  have  visited  the  Bridge, 
linve  regarded  the  story  as  fabulous,  deeming 
ihe  achievement  absolutely  impossible.  It 
will  be  seen,  however,  by  the  following  brief 
narrative,  with  which  we  have  been  kindly 
furnished  from  an  authentic  source,  that  the 
ascent  has  been  a  second  time  successfully 
achieved.  Certainly  he  must  have  steady 
nerves  and  indomitable  self-reliance  who  puts 
life  and  limb  in  such  imminent  peril : 

Remarkable  Feat. — On  Saturday,  the  26th 
of  July,  there  being  besides  myself,  several 
guests  at  the  tavern  of  Mr.  Luster  at  the  Na- 
tural Bridge,  we  concluded  to  walk  up  and 
view  that  stupendous  prodigy  of  nature,  wiih 
which  "nought  made  by  human  hands  can 
vie,"  and  accordingly,  several  of  us  repaired 
thither,  and  after  being  lost  in  enchantment 
for  some  considerable  time  in  gazing  upon  the 
far  famed  attractions,  we  returned  to  a  small 
house  on  the  road  side,  between  the  bridge 
and  the  tavern,  where  we  were  favored  with 
an  old  paper  containing  an  account  of  the  as- 
cension of  the  bridge  by  Mr.  Piper,  many 
years  ago,  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Caruthers. — 
while  some  of  us,  entirely  incredulous,  were 
warmly  discussing  its  title  to  credibility,  we 
were  suddenly  interrupted  by  the  cry,  **Some 
one  is  climbing  the  bridg^  !"  With  the  avid- 
ity of  men  anxious  to  maintain  their  opinion, 
until  convinced  of  its  falsity  by  occular  de- 
monstration, we  immediately  rushed  en  masse 
to  the  top  of  the  bridge,  siill  inwardly  doubt- 
ing the  possibility  of  what  the  next  moment 
met  our  astonished  sight ;  the  ascension  of 
the  bridge !  When  we  arrived  there,  we 
found  two  gentlemen  on  the  bridge,  who 
pointed  us  to  Mr.  Shaver,  the  hero  of  the  oc- 
casion, standing  at  the  distance  of  170  feet 
from  the  ground*  on  a  bench  (as  it  is  termed) 
apparently  too  narrow  to  stand  upon  even 
without  motion.  From  the  testimony  of  the 
gentlemen  present,  we  learned  that  Mr.  Sha- 
ver, passing  by  there  in  the  morning,  conclu- 
ded to  attempt  the  ascension,  merely  (I  sup- 
pose) to  ffratify  his  own  curiosity  or  that  of 
others.  Without  any  preparation,  he  imme- 
diately commenced  climbing  directly  under 
the  well-known  cedar  stump,  about  ten  or 
fifteen  paces  higher  up  the  stream  than  the 
place  from  whence  Mr,  Piper  is  said  to  have 
started,  and  withal  a  much  more  difficult 
place  to  ascend,  as  any^  one  may  ascertain  by 
examination.  After  going  perpendicular  about 
30  feet,  he  came  to  a  clump  of  bushes,  where 
he  rested  a  little,  and  proceeded  on  to  another 
ledge  protruding  a  little  from  the  main  body 
of  rock ;  thence  directly  up  the  steep  and 
rugged  ridge  lying  between  the  deep  ravines 
on  each  side  of  the  cedar  swamp  until  he 
came  to  the  bench  where  I  first  saw  him. 

While  upon  that  bench  which  is  about  forty 
feet  from  the  top,  Mr.  Shaver  inscribed  his 
name  in  very  legible  characters,  which  may 
be  seen  by  any  one  from  the  top  of  the  brido-e. 


He  then  advanced  up  the  stream,  along  the 
very  edge  of  the  awful  precipice  that  over- 
hangs  the  ravine,  until  he  came  around  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  stump  from  where  he 
started.  He  then  came  to  the  last  ascent  of 
any  danger,  and  it  was  truly  awful  to  see  a 
man  attempting  to  climb  an  overhanging  clilf 
at  the  distance  of  ISO  feel  from  the  boiioin 
of  the  dreadful  abyss  that  yawned  beneath 
him,  while  in  ascending  his  back  was  in  some 
measure  downward,  and  he  had  moreover  fre- 
quently to  remove  loose  stones,  in  order  to  se- 
cure a  hold  for  his  hand.  In  making  the  first 
effort  either  his  strength  or  resolution  failed 
him,  and  he  returned  to  the  bench  and  rested. 
My  feelings  at  this  moment  were  truly  inde- 
scribable. To  see  a  fellow  being  poised,  as 
it  were,  between  heaven  and  earth,  with  bare- 
ly a  possibility  of  ascent  or  descent,  clinging 
to  the  precarious  shrubbery  on  the  side  of  a 
lofty  precipice,  at  the  base  of  which  I  expec- 
ted every  moment  to  see  him  dashed  to  atoms, 
produced  a  sensation  I  cannot  describe.  Some 
of  the  more  cautious  and  prudent  of  the  com- 
pany proposed  sending  for  ropes  by  which  to 
draw  hina  up ;  which  was  hardly  possible  un- 
der existing  circumstances,  as  perhaps  none  of 
us  had  courage  sufficient  to  venture  down  the 
ravine  far  enough  to  see  him  on  the  side 
where  he  then  was.  We  were  fearful  even 
to  speak  to  him.  Nevertheless,  after  divest- 
ing himself  of  his  boots,  and  swinging  ihem 
around  his  neck  with  his  handkerchief,  he 
made  the  second  effort,  in  which  he  happily 
succeeded  amid  our  happiest  congratulations. 
He  was  veijr  pale,  and  in  a  perfect  tremor 
when  he  arrived  at  the  top,  from  which  he 
had  not  entirely  recovered  before  I  took  my 
leave. 

The  gentlemen  present  were  Messrs.  Ben- 
jamin A.  Holmes,  James  Campbell,  John  G. 
Jefferson,  Capt.  James  A.  Gibson,  Capt.  Joel 
Lackland,  Claudius  Tompkins,  John  Luster, 
Albert  H.  Luster,  S.  H.  Luster,  and  S.  H. 
Carter — who  will  corroborate  the  statement. 

A  fool-hardy  and  vain-glorious  risk.— £rf. 
P.  Magazine. 

xMauuer  of  Threshiiig  in  Greece. 

It  was  now  the  middle  of  July,  and  the 
weather  was  becoming  very  hot',  so  that  I 
could  not  stir  out  in  the  middle  of  the  day 
without  my  uraberella ;  but  in  the  morning  it 
was  my  practice  to  get  up  at  five  o'clock,  and 
stroll^  with  Demotropolos  to  the  columns  of 
the  Temple  of  Jupiter,  wherej  seated  on  a 
cool  pedestal,  on  the  shady  side  of  the  col- 
umns, I  used  to  be  much  entertained  at  the 
industry  of  the  Athenians ;  for  all  around  the 
base  of  the  columns,  for  at  least  one  hundred 
yards,  the  Athenians  have  paved  it  with  laree 
■tones,  and  they  make  use  of  it  as  a  thresh- 
ing floor. 

Their  mode  of  threshing  is  peculiar. 
They  fix  in  the  ground  a  large  pott,  which 
rises  about  five  feet  out  of  the  ground,  and  to 
this  they  fasten  a  long  rope,  nailed  on  at  the 
bottom.    To   this  rope   is  attached    twelre 
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horses  abreast ;  the  rope  leading  to  the  hal- 
ter of  the  nearest  is  about  twenty  feet,  and 
another  shorter  rope  communicates  to  the 
halter  of  another  horse,  and  so  on,  till  all  the 
horses  are  fastened  in  this  manner,  four  feet 
from  each  other,  and  all  abreast. 

The  driver  then  smacks  his  whip,  and  off 
they  bound  over  the  corn  strewed  over  their 
feet ;  tbe  further  horse  being  obliged  to  gal- 
lop, whiie  the  nearer  horse  merely  goes  at  a 
gentle  trot.  In  live  or  six  minutes  the  nearest 
horse,  by  the  coils  of  the  rope  round  the  post, 
is  drawn  close  to  it ;  and  no  more  rope  re- 
maining,  they  are  all  brought  to  a  stand  still. 
The  horses  are  then  unyoked,  their  heads 
turned  the  reverse  way,  and  the  horse  which 
"was  previously  the  nearest,  and  who  before 
only  had  to  trot  gently,  is  now  placed  farthest 
from  the  post,  and  forming  the  exircmiiy  of 
the  circum Terence,  is,  in  his  turn,  obliged  to 
go  full  gallop,  and  in  this  manner  the  corn  is 
threshed. 

This  is  certainly  a  most  expeditious  mode, 
and  in  two  or  three  hours  the  horses  were  un- 
yoked, the  stubble  cleared  away,  and  tbe 
wheat  was  remaining  on  the  stones.  It  is 
afterwards  swept  together  into  an  heap,  and 
an  upright  screen  is  made  use  of,  against 
which  they  dash  the  corn,  the  wheat  falling 
through,  and  the  husks  remaining  outside. 
The  sifted  wheat  is  then  collected,  placed  in 
bags,  and  the  horses  are  laden  with  it,  and 
carry  it  away  wherever  it  may  be  desired. 
I  went  repeatedly,  during  the  latter  end  of 
July,  to  see  this  operation.  There  were 
several  large  stacks  of  wheat  piled  around ; 
and  one  person  had  the  use  of  each  ihresh- 
iog  ground  one  morning,  another  the  next ; 
but  the  place  was  large  enough  for  two  or 
three  similar  operations  to  go  on  at  the  same 
time. — [Cochrari's  Wanderings  in  OreeceJ] 

Movements  on  the  Western  Moxtntains 
AMONG  the  Fur  Traders. — The  present,  it 
appears,  has  been  a  very  favorable  year  for 
obtaining  robes  and  furs ; '  the  winter  ^vas 
mild  and  there  was  very  little  snow.  The 
company  (a  part  of  whom  have  arrived  at  St. 
Louis  under  Mr.  Vionet)  had  collected  about 
six  hundred  packs  of  butfalo  rohes  and  a  quan- 
tity of  beaver  ;  they  started  from  Fort  Lara- 
mie (the  upper  fort)  with  four  Mackinaw 
boats  and  four  hundred  packs  of  buffalo  robes, 
and  descended  the  Platte  river  about  ninety 
miles,  when  the  water  became  so  low  that 
they  were  compelled  to  abandon  their  voyage  ; 
they  landed  their  peltries  at  the  Cedar  Bluffs, 
and  sent  back  to  the  fort  for  wagons. 

Whilst  there.  Colonel  Kearney  with  two 
hundred  and  fifteen  dragoons  arrived  on  the 
17ih  of  June.  He  sent  out  a  depmation  to  a 
Sioux  village  to  invite  the  Indians  to  a  talk. 
The  8ioux  could  not  be  fonnd ;  he  then  went 
on  to  Fort  Platte,  (the  lower  fort,)  and  there 
had  the  Sioux  Indians  assembled,  held  a  talk 
with  them,  and  entered  into  an  agreement, 
or  treaty  with  them  to  regulate  llieir  conduct 
with  the  whiles.    He  at  night  Hrcd  his  artill- 


ery, discharged  a  bomb  and  some  rockets  in 
the  air,  and  surprised  and  astonished  the  In- 
dians exceedingly. 

Col.  Kearney  intended  to  go  to  tbe  Chimney, 
thence  to  the  South-pass,  and  from  that  point 
to  Fort  WiHiam  on  the  Arkansas. 

Whilst  the  traders  were  waiting  at  the  Ce- 
dar Bluffs,  550  wagons  of  Oregon  emigrants 
passed  them.  They  had  gotten  along  very 
well ;  the  Pawnees  had  shot  a  few  of  their 
cattle,  and  caught  a  few  of  their  men  strag- 
gling from  camp,  and  had  stripped  them,  but 
did  no  further  injury. 

On  the — day  of  June,  the  traders  started 
from  the  Cedar  Bluffs  toward  Missouri,  with 
10  wagons,  123  packs  of  buffalo  robes,  and  6 
packs  of  beaver,  and  came  in  rapidly  without 
difficulty.  They  met  with  no  Indians,  saw 
plenty  of  buffalo,  and  came  to  the  mouth  of 
Kansas,  175  miles,  in  28  days.  On  a  part  of 
the  route  they  were  straitened  for  provi- 
sions. 

Mr.  Cabanne  is  behind  on  the  Wapello, 
which  is  aground.*  When  they  left,  there 
were  55  men  at  Fort  Platte,  and  35  at  Fort 
John. 

In  the  Indian  country  they  fell  in  with  An- 
tonio Rubidoux,  who  had  been  trading  with 
the  Snakes  and  Yutaws.  He  had  with  him 
40  or  fifty  horses  and  mules,  and  seven  or 
eight  thousand  dollars  worth  of  peltries.  He 
had  been  successful  in  trading  with  the  In- 
dians ;  the  Yutaws  had  once  robbed  his  fort 
when  left  in  the  custody  of  some  Spaniards, 
but  they  were  generally  very  friendly  with 
him.  He  stopped  with  his  brother  at  St.  Jo- 
seph.— Selected, 


He  Never  Speaks  Kind  to  Me. — Conversing 
the  other  day  with  an  interesting  little  girl 
between  the  age  of  six  and  seven,  I  took  occa- 
sion to  impress  upon  her  mind  the  debt  of 
gratitude  that  was  due  from  her  to  her  own  pa- 
rent whom  every  body  loves.  I  was  perfect- 
ly thunderstruck  with  her  answer.  Looking 
me  full  in  the  face  with  her  soft  blue  eyes, 
she  replied,  *'He  never  speaks  kind  to  nie." 
Perhaj'S  the  Christian  father,  harassed  with 
the  cares  of  life,  was  unconscious  that  he  had 
roughly  checked  the  fond  attention  of  his 
child;  but  could  cares  or  the  inierruplions  of 
his  child,  excuse  unkmdnessor  a  total  want 
of  tokens  of  endearment  ?  Will  the  fathers 
examine  their  habits  on  this  point  ? — T^ar^ato 
Visitor, 


Enterprise. — The  schooner  Francis  Amy 
arrived  at  Baltimore  on  Monday,  having  on  ^ 
board  about  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  in 
specie,  recovered  from  the  wreck  of  the  Span- 
ish ship  San  Pedro,  sunk  on  the  Spanish  Main. 
This  inone>,  the  13aliiniure  American  says,  is 
the  property  of  the  **  San  Pedro  Company," 
of  that  ciiy,  which  a  short  lime  ago  fitted  out 
an  cxpcdiiic  1  to  search  the  sunken  ship  by 


means  of  a  diving:  bell. 


4h 


.-N.     V^"~W 


■'v"*~  "  --^  •-"' 


i 
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AN  AFRICAN  aCARECItOW. 
Thia  singular  way  of  scaring  awajr  birds 
from  comfieldi,  is  drawn  and  deacribed  bjr 
Lnnder,  in  his  trarets  in  Africa.  He  ob- 
served stages  erecled  in  ibe  cultivated  fieldt 
uenr  Yaourie,  along  the  banks  of  ihe  Niger, 
while  I  e  was  on  his  boal-royage  donn  ihaL 
great  river,  whose  mouth  be  discovered  in 
5   tile  year  1S30.-  , 

f       Among  the  moat  imponaat   branches  of 
(  reading  which  the  iruh  of  the  day  throwt 
5  into  the  background,  is  that  of  voyages  and 
"i  travels:  adepariment  always  regarded  by  sen- 
sible men  as  highly  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive,   ir  justly  so  considered  a  thousand,  or 
an  hundred  or  tifty  years  ago,  how  much  is 
its  importance  now  increased,  since  so  many 
volumes  have  been  added  to  our  libraries. 

The  following  is  Mr.  Landei's  description 
of  the  Scarecrow  above  depicted. 

"  On  all  the  borders  of  the  numerous  branch- 
es of  the  Niger,  as  well  as  on  its  small  islands, 
vast  quBDtiiies  of  com  were  growing ;  and  it 
being  near  ibe  lime  of  harvest,  it  was  nearly 
ripe,  and  waved  over  the  waier's  edge  very 
prettily.    Platforms  were  evervwhere  erecled 
to  the  height  of,  or  rather  above  the  com, 
which  grows  as  high  as  ten  or  twelve  feel. 
People  were  stationed  on  these  to  scare  awsy 
the  numeroue  flights  of  small  birds,  which  do 
great  mischief,  and  would,  without  this  pre- 
caution, destroy  the  hopes  of  the  cultivator. 
A  boy  or  girl,  and  in  many  cases  a  woman 
with  a  cbifd  at  her  breast,  and  even  a  whole 
family  together,  we  observed   on  the  plat- 
forms, amusing  themselves  in  this  manner, 
without  the  slightest  shade  or  covering  of  any 
kind  to  shelter  them  from  the  tierceness  of 
the  sunbeams.    Standing  erect  and  motion- 
less, many  of  them  loosed  like   statues  of 
black  marble  rather  than  living  human  be- 
'   in;^ ;    but   others,  particularly  the  women, 
I    disregarding   their  amy,   were   industriously 
.   employed  in  plaiiiog  straw,  supplying  the 
'    wants  of  their  children,  manufacturing  mats, 
!    dressiog  provisions,  &e.    In  order  the  more 
I    eBectually  to  frighten  away  the  birds,  several 
of  the  watchers  were  furnished  with  slings 
and  stones,  in  the  use  of  which  ibey  seem  to 
be  very  sk  ilful ;  besides  these,  pieces  of  rope 


were  fastened  from  the  platform  ti 
some  distance,  to  which  large  calahashe*  ( 
were  suspended,  with  holes  in  them,  ihroneh  ' 
which  slicks  were  passed,  so  thai  when  the  . 
Tupe  is  pulled  they  make  a  loud  clattering  ] 
noise.  The  calabashes  are  somelimes  fas- 
tened whole  to  the  ro|>e,  containing  about  a  ! 
handful  of  stones,  wtiich  answer  ihe 


rell   ' 


people- 


Biicki.  To  this  is  often  added  the  , 
hallooing  and  screaming  of  the  watchers,  i 
which  is  dismal  enough  to  frighten  an  evil  J 
spirit,  and  it  rarely  .falls  to  produce  the  de-  \ 
sired  eSeci." 

"  The  inhabitants  of  many  of  the  num 
ous  walled    towns  and  open   villaL'es  oa   i 
banhs  of  the  Niger,   and   also  of  the  ielands,    ' 
-  "  "^"1,   are  fur    the    most    part    Cnmbrie 
-a  poor,  despised,  and  abused,  but  ini 
IS  and  hard  working  race.     They  are 
often   oppressed   and    persecute  by   ) 
iheir    more   foriunate   and    powerful   neigh-   ! 
burs,  who  aOirm  that  lliey  nre  fitted   by  na-  { 
lure   only  for   slaves,  and   are    therefore   i 
variably  treated  by  ihem  as  $uch. 

"  The  Cnmbrie  also  inhabit  many  parts  of  J 
H&ussa    and    other    countries;    they  speak  i 
diBerent    languages,    but   they    have  all  ibe  j 
same  pursuits,  superstitions,  amusements,  and   ' 
peculiar   manners,    to  which  they  tirmlv  i 
scrupulously  adhere,  both  in  good  and   I 
foriuoe,  in  sickness  and  in  health,  in  [reed 
and  slavery,  at  home  and  in  foreign  counmea,  i 
notwithstanding  the  scorn   and  derision   to  ' 
which  it  subjects  them  ;  and  they  are  known  j 
to  oherish  and   maintain  them  to  ihe  end  of    ( 
life,  with  as  much  pertinacity  as  the  Hebrew   j 
does  his  faith    ana    national  customs.    In-  > 
heritiog    from    their    ancestors    a    peaceful,   I 
timid,  passionless,  incurious  disposition,  they  S 
fall  an  easy  prey  lo  all  who  choose  to  molest  J 
them;  they  how  iheir   necks   to  the  voke  of   ( 
slavery     without    a   murmur,   and    inink    it 
a  matter  of  course;  and  perhaps  no  people 
in  the  world    are   to  he  found  who  are   lesa   I 
susceptible  of  intense  feeling  and  the  finer  J 
emotions  of  the  human  mind,  on  being  stolen  } 
away   from  their  favorite  amusements  and 
pursuits,  and  from  ihe  bosom  of  iheir  wives 
and    families,    tbsu    these    Cumbrie    people, 
who   are    held   in    such   general   diseeieem. 
Thousands  of  them  reside  in  the  kingdom  of 
Y^oorie  and  its  provinces  of  Etiffarjlci ;   and  ) 
most  of  the   slaves  in  the  capiial  have  been  ( 
taken  from  among  them."  i 


The   LExtifoTON  Saced. — The  store  ship  / 

Lexington  lefi  the  Brooklyn  navy  fan)  this  I 

mora  in  g,  and  proceeded  to  Tier  desiioatioo —  ) 
Ihe  Gulf  of  Mexico.     She  has  on  board  600 

troops ;  330  sii-cbambered  riOes,  500  single  I 

do.;  1,200  muskets;  and  a  large  quantity  of  J 

ammunition. — Brooklyn  Eagle-  \ 


pleted,  shows  that  the  number  of  innabiianls  s 
IS  5,557,  being  a  decrease  of  114  aince  1840.      i 
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TRANSFORMATIONS  OF  THE  WATER  BEETLE. 


flow  litile  does  the  careleu  obterver  of  in- 
)  ucts  imagine,  of  the  curiooi  facts  which  (he 
I  attentive  iiudents  of  nature  have  discoTered 
ie  natare  aad  faabiis  of  ifae  various  aoi- 
I  mated  beings  around  ut !  Yet  how  important 
s  for  us,  parents,  and  for  all  other  teach- 
'  en  of  the  young,  that  we  should  direct  the 
I  aiieniion  to  some  of  them,  or  at  least  show 
I  that  the  subject  ia  worthy  of  regard  and  of 
i  itadr  !  Consider  that  the  honrsof  leisure  are 
'  the  hours  of  temptation  ;  and  thai  intelligent 
,  minds  auracted  by  taaie,  and  guided  by  habit, 
I   will  not  be  exposed  la  ihe  whole  force  of  those 

>  evit  influences  which  ruin  so  miuiy  of  the  ig- 
I  aorant  and  ill-trained  around  ue. 

I       it  is  with  ihe  hope  of  giving  at  least  an 

'  useful  bias  of  this  kind  to  some  minds,  and  lo 

I   encourage  and  assist  parents  in  ihtis  directing 

t   and   inMrucliag   their  children   in  the   great 

'   book  of  cresiion  which  Ijod  has  spread  open 

o  ail  eyes,  that  we  present  in  all  the  num- 

lers  of  this  magazine  some  of  the  iniereeimg 

bonders  of  nature. 

We  copy  the  following  description  of  the 
(gures  given  above  Irom  one  of  Volumes  on 
Insects,   in   Harpers'  Family  and  tichoot  Li< 
[  hraries: 

Among  those  insects  which  reside  in  siag- 
,  nam  water  daring  their  raeiamorphosBS,  we 
(   select  the  water-beetle  (Zljitucuf  marginalis.) 

>  to  show  iis  peculiar  tmnslbrmation.  The 
larvK  proceed  from  eggs  left  in  a  singularly 
formed  nidus  of  a  siUy  substance,  which  ia 

I  allowed  by  the  parent  lo  float  on  the  surface 
'  the  water :  the  part  above  in  long  and  ta- 
I  paring,  as  if  to  serve  as  a  mark  of  some  dit- 
I  tinciion.  Al^er  the  period  of  ten  or  twelve 
)  pays,  ifaey  put  ou  the  form  shown  in  the  un- 

>  der  figure.  They  are  of  a  yellowish  brown 
!  color,  measuring  two  inches  and  a  half  in 
I   length,  and  rather   transparent;    the  body  is 

>  covered  with  strong  shields:  the  end  of  the 
I  abdomen  is  furnished  with  two  long  appen. 
I  dazes,  fringed  on  their  sides  with  fine  bairs. 
I  When  the  larva  wishes  suddenly  lo  cbsnge 


its  posiiioD  in  the  water,  or  dart  from  the  ap-   ' 
proachof  some  larger  insect  or  animal,  which    | 
miifht  devonr  it,  the  inaect  gives  a  prompt    i 
vermicular  movement  lo  its  body,  striking  the   ' 
water  with  its  tail,  the  fringe  of  which  then   \ 
becomes  very  useful  to  the  animal,  since  the 
tail  is  thereby  rendered  more  St  to  resist  the 
water,  and  to  cause  the  insect   to  advance. 
The  head  ia  rather  flat,  armed  in  front  with    ! 
B  pair  of  very  strong,  long,  and  curved  jawa, 
which,  when  tnagniSed,   appear  lo  have  at 
their  apex  an   aperture  or  an  oblong  hole, 
through  which  the  insect  sucks,  by  little  and   ' 
little,  all  the  solid  parts  of  its  prey,  which   ] 
generally  consist  ofolher  larvfc. 

They  are  even  bold  enough  to  attack  water- 
newts  and  tadpoles,  and  have  been  known  to 
seize  a  young  tench  of  three  inches  in  length, 
and  to  kill  it  in  the  space  of  a  minute :  iMy  ^ 
are,  therefore,  considered  as  one  of  the  moat    i 
mischievous  animals  that  can  infest  a  fish-    • 
pond.     The  singular  form  of  the  larva  caused    | 
It  to  be  considered  by  ancient  authors  as  at 
ogous  with  the  shrimp  tribe,  and  it  has  ac 
ally  been  referred  lo  thai  series  of  crustaceous    | 
insects  under    the   denominalion   o{   S</-utl/a    i 
a^uaficd.     When   arrived  at  its  full  growth,    • 
the  larva  forms  itself  an  oval  hollow  cocoon,    | 
made  of  soft  earth  or  day,  collected  from  the    i 
banks  of  the  water  it  inhabits ;  in  a  few  days 
it  elisnges  into  a  chrysalis,  which  Is  of  a   | 
white  color.     After  the  upace  of  three  weeks   , 
it  undergoes  the  last  meismorphosis,  as  ref 
resented  in  the  rigbt-band  figure. 

The  perfect  insect  is  rather  more  than  a 
inch  long,  of  a  blackish  olive  color,  with  the   J 
outer  margins  of  the  neck  and  wings  bordered    i 
with  yellow.     'I'he  two  sexes  of  this  Insect    ' 
are    easily  distinguished  from    each    other. 
The  male  is  known  not  only  bv  the  smooth- 
ness of  the  wing  ea^es,  but  alio  by  the  breadth   | 
of  the  fore  feet,  which  are  abbreviated  ant 
dilated,    convex    beneaih,    and    serve    as   t 
sucker;  while  all   the  feet  of  the  female  an 
similar  to  one  another,  and   the  wing-ca^ei 
are  deeply  impressed  with  a  series  ol  lonKiio 
dinal  furrows. 
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THE  SHIP  WO 
Tliii  is  Ibe  d«stnicti*e  liitle  tnimBl  which 
I  hma  cftDied  the  rapid  decB^,  and  Bomeiimej 
I  Ihe  saddea  foundering  of  many  a  valuable 
bip  at  sea;  and  whose  depredations  have 
I  driven  ihe  ship-builder  lo  many,  and  expensive 
,  precauiions  to  secure  the  noble  producis  of 
is  skill  from  its  attacks.  Ii  is  chiefly  to  pto- 
ct  the  planks  and  timbers  from  ihis  appa- 
.  renily  insignificant  creature,  that  slieeta  ofcop' 
;  per  are  now  in  general  use  to  cover  all  that 
I  part  of  the  hull  that  is  under  water.  In  our 
It,  the  animals  are  represenred  as  if  living 
11  of  the  wood,  merely  to  show  their  shape. 
I  Thejr  are  always  buried  in  it. 

The  ship-wortn  has  a  loo?  and  sof^  body. 
I  furnished  with  two  ihin,  semi-circular,  shelly 
;  scales  at  the  head,  and  with  a  fragile,  shelly 
•  tube  about  iiB  body,  which  increases  with  it 
',  in  length  and  breadth,  as  it  extends  its  size  and 
;  its  ravages  at  equal  pace.  When  it  first  en- 
's the  wood,  (which  must  be  under  salt 
water,  and  within  cenaia  seas  or  climaieji,) 
;  it  is  scarcely  as  large  as  a  pin  ;  but  it  some- 
imes  increases  to  the  djameler  of  nearly  half 
n  inch,  and  the  length  of  a  foot.  Ii  bores  a 
l  smooth  hole  before  it  as  it  proceedB.  which 
■_  has  the  appearance  of  being  made  with  a 
.  sharp  auger;  and  we  ahould  presume  ihat  the 
wood  must  be  cut  away  by  the  two  shelly 
es  before  menrioned,  were  (hey  not  alto- 
i  gether  loo  ihin  and  briitle  lo  perform  such  a 
!  task.  Some  writers  suppose  the  animals  lo 
be  furnished  with  a  strong  acid,  with  which 
f    they  dissolve  or  soften  the  woody  fibre. 


M. — {Teredo  Navalis.) 


It  is  remBTkable  that  the  ship-worms  nevei  j 
interfere  with  each  other  in  iheir  work. 
though  many  of  them   are  often   crowded  to- 
gether in  a  very  small  epace,  lliey  never  c 
one-another's  track,  and  seldom  or  never  allow 
the  thin  walls  left  between  their  galleries  ti 
be  broken  ihrou^.     We  have  a  block  in  on. 
collection  of  curiosities,  about  the  size  ofi 
man's  fist,  which  has  the  appearance  of  an  old   i 
honeycomb,   and    feels  ab'iut   as   light  i 
sponge.    In  the  Naval  Lyceum  at  Brooklyn 
are  several  more  remarkable  specimens,  laken   i 
from  some  of  our  ships  returned  from  cruizes  ] 
in  the  tropics. 

Although  the  injuries  committed  by  this 
little  animal  on  ship*  and  piles  driven  into  the 
sea  are  very  great,  especially  among  the  latter 
in  the  dikes  of  Holland,  the  benefit  ihey  d 
is  incomparably  greater,  in  aiding  the  process  1 
of  decay  in  fallen  trees  and  floating  timber, 
in  salt  marshes,  bays,  kc,  in  hot  dimatea  i 
where  they  abound. 

QvEBEC. — The  number  of  emigrants  ti>  J 
rived  at  Quebec  this  year  to  23d  August,  was 
2S,S05,  being  an  increase  of  S,695  upon   the 
coirespondins  p'Tiod  last  year.     Ttmnage  ar-   ! 
rived  iu  same  (la'e  &97,17e  tons,  being  an  ii 
creasB  of  127,590  luns. 

St*te  riF  Facts.— Among  i 

iiiiuiions  of  Massachueetts  ) 

iX  prcseot  a  more  pleabiug  ( 

■he  Savings  Banks  of  the  ) 

returns  of   the    Institution  ) 

DOW  &how  49,689  depositors,  and  $8,361,345  i 

on  deposile. 


the  many  guod  ii: 
there  are  none  th 
state  of  Tacts  than 
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A  TURKISH  VESSEL   AND  FISHING  ABEANGEMENT 
On  the  BospkOTiu. 


The  above  print,  and  the  followjne  deacrip- 
lion,  we  copy  Trom  Dr.  Dekay'a  inieresiiDg 
"  Slieicbea  of  Turkey  in  1830  and  1831  :"— 

Speaking  of  tlie  Tillage  of  Tberapeia,  he 
iays:  "  Here  we  may  witness  Ihe  operation 
of  taking  flah,  which  is  performed  io  the  fol- 
ing  mannei'.    One  or  more  sioui  posts  are 
thrust  into  the  water,  at  the  diaiance  of  ooe 
r  two  hundred  feel  from  the  shore.     Upon 
his  post,  at  the  h«ght  of  teD  or  fifteeo  feet 
above  the  water,  a  wide  shed  contains  a  pet- 
,  wliose  business  it  is  to  announce  the  ap- 
pearance of  fish  10  his  comrades  on  shore.     A 
quadrangular  space,   whoEe  limits  are  defined 
by  four   posts,  is   enclosed  by  nets ;  and   the 
moment  alish  appears  wiihin  ir,  be  isiueTil- 
ably  captured.    These  fishing  stations  are  sur- 
rounded by  numerous  birds,  which  watch  the 
;   capture  of  rhe  fish,  and  frequently  deprive  the 
isherman  of  his  prey. 
la  rough  weather  thry  spread  a  few  drops 
>   <£  oil  on  the  surface,  which  permits  them  to 
I   clearly  to  a  great  depth.    1   was  aware 
it  oil  would  calm  the  surface  of  the  sea; 
but  until  recently  I  did  not  know  that  it  ren- 
dered objects  more  distinct   beneath  the  sar- 
face.    A  trinket  of  somevalue  bad  been  drop- 
ped out  ot  one  of  the  upper  windows  of  our 
I   palace  on  the  Bosphorus,  which  at  this  place 
was  ten  or  twelve  feet  deep.     It  was  so  small, 
that  dragging  for  it  wouH  have  been  perfect- 
ly fruitless ;  and  it  was  accordingly  given  up 
\  for  lost,  when  one  of  the  serTania  proposed  to 
I  drop  a  little  oil  on  the  surface.    This  was  at- 
I  tempted,  with,  however,  bui  faint  hopes  of  suc- 
B.     To  our    astonishment,  the   trinket  im- 
I  mediately  appeared  in  sight,  and  waa  erentti- 
)  ally  recovered. 


The  Bosphorus,  like  Ihe  Hellespont,  has  ii 

all  ages  been  celebrated  for  the  excellence  and  J 

variety  of  its  fish.    Indeed  it  could  scarcelf  ' 
be  otherwise,  ivhen  we  recollect  iia  positi 

as  the  embouchure  of  the  Black  Sea  and  the  \ 

Sea  of  Arof.     There  is  scarcely  a  month  in  | 
the  year  in  which  the  Bosphorus  is  not  cr< 

ded  with  shoals  of  fish,  pursuing  each  other  \ 

for  food,  or  performing  their  periodical  mi-  < 

graiiona.    Among  these  the  tunny  {Scomber  < 

Ihynnut)  nnd  the  Sword-Fish  (Xiphias  gladi-  < 

tis)  are  the  moat  numerous,  anil  are  a  firm  and  '. 

•xcellent  article  of  food.    They  are  both  ta-  i 

ken  in  nets.    The  name  Pelamide  is  applied  ? 

to  tbe  tunny,  though  it  belongs  in  fact  to  en-  S 

other  species,  with  stripes  on  its  sides,  (TAyn-  i 

nuipelamis.}  ? 

The  most  conspicuous  of  all  the  inhabitants  i 
of  the  Bosphorus  are  porpoises,  (Phocena  <' 
vulgaris,)  which,  availing  themselves  of 
general  amnesty  accorded  to  the  brute  ci 
tion,  or  perhaps  owing  their  aafeiy  lo  so 
popular  superstition,  may  be  seen  at  all  tinea  [ 
tumbling  about  among  ibe  crowds  of  boats  j 
which  cover  tbe  Bospbonis,  with  entire  fear- 
lessness. Shoals  loo  of  smaller  fry  infest  the  ) 
shores;  and  the  most  Irequeni  speciacle  i 
groups  of  men,  women  and  children,  with  ti 
ny  books  and  lines,  angling  for  minnows.- 
The  Sultan  himself  is  said  lo  he  fond  of  ihis  ' 
amusement;  and  at  Beshing  Tash,  (Rocking  i 
Sione,)  one  of  his  palaces,  which  resembles  i 
a  Persian  Kiosk,  and  is  built  mosily  of  blue 
porcelain,  he  has  a  room  devoted  to  this  pur- 
pose. A  trap-door  opens  in  the  centre  of  the  \ 
Bparimenl,  over  the  water,  where  he  can  and  [ 
does  nmuse  his  iille  hours,  without  being  ob-  ' 
served  bv  his  subject."  • 
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Dr.  Kosch,  the  proprietor  of  the  sk*  leton 
now  in  this  city,  made  a  journey  of  discov- 
ery a  year  since,  into  Alabama  and  other 
Southern  regions,  with  particular  reference 
to  this  animal.  He  had  the  rare  good  for- 
tune, as  the  result  of  his  perseverance,  aided 
by  the  kind  assistance  of  the  inbabitanu,  to 
.  disinter  the  stupendous  skeleton  which  is 
now  set  up  for  exhibition  here. 

It  has  evidently  been  done  at  great  ex- 
pense and  personal  toil ;  and  the  public, 
while  they  owe  a  debt  to  Dr.  K.,  will,  when 
paying  it,  receive  a  high  gmtification  in  con- 
templating the  remains  of  a  race  of  animals 
whose  length  exceeded  that  of  all  other 
creatures  hitherto  discovered ;  the  spinal 
column  of  this  skeleton  as  now  arranged 
measures  114  feet  in  length.  The  skeleton 
having  been  found  entire  enclosed  in  lime- 
stone, evidently  belonged  to  one  individual, 
and  there  is  the  fullest  ground  for  confidence 
in  its  genuineness.  The  animal  was  ma- 
rine and  camiverous,  and  at  his  death  was 
imbedded  in  the  ruins  of  that  ancient  sea 
which  once  occupied  the  region  where  Ala- 
bama now  is ;  having  myself  recently  passed 
400  miles  down  the  Alabama  river,  and 
touched  at  many  places,  I  have  had  full  op- 
portunity to  observe,  what  many  geologists 
have  affirmed,  the  marine  and  oceanic 
character  of  the  country. 

Judging  from  the  abundance  of  the  re- 
mains (some  of  which  have  been  several 
years  in  my  possession)  these  animals  must 
have  been  very  numerous,  and  doubtless  fed 
upon  fishes  and  other  marine  creatures, — ^the 
inhabitants  of  a  region,  then  probably  of  more 
than  tropical  heat ;  and  it  appears  probable 
also,  that  this  animal  frequented  bays,  estu- 
aries and  sea-coasts,  rather  than  the  main 
ocean.  As  regards  the  nature  of  the  animal, 
we  shall  doubtless  be  put  in  possession  of  Pro- 
fessor Owen's  more  mature  opinion,  after  he 
shall  have  reviewed  the  entire  skeleton.  I 
would  only  venture  to  suggest,  that  he  may 
find  little  analogy  with  tohales,  and  mucn 
more  with  lizards,  according  to  Dr.  Har- 
lan's original  opinion. 

Among  the  fossil  lizards  and  saurus,  this 
resembles  most  the  Pleisiosaurus,  from  which 
however,  it  differs  very  decidedly. 

Most  observers  will  probably  be  struck 
with  the  snake- like  appearance  of  the  skele- 
ton. It  differs,  however,  most  essentially 
from  any  existmg  or  fossil  serpent,  although 
it  may  countr  nance  the  popular  (and  I  be- 
lieve well-founded)  impression  of  the  exist- 
ence in  our  modern  seas,  of  huge  animals 
to  which  the  name  of  sea  serpent  has  been 
attached.     For  a  full  and  satisftictory  state- 


mentofthe  evidence  on  this  subject,  see  a 
communication  by  Dr.  Bigelow  of  Boston 
in  the  second  volume  of  the  American  Jour- 
nal. 

Dr.  Kosch  has  committed  one  error  in  na- 
ming the  fossil  skeleton  now  presented  here 
for  inspection.  By  every  claim  of  scientific 
justice,  the  epithet  Hariani,  should  be  suffixed 
to  whatever  principal  name  may  be  finally 
adopted.  It  is  but  simple  justice  to  the  mem- 
ory of  our  most  distinguished  comparative 
anatomist,  who  first  called  the  attention  of 
the  scientific  world  to  the  stupendous  fossil 
animal  of  Alabama ;  and  there  can  be  no  pro- 
priety Hiowever  kindly  it  may  have  been 
intended,)  in  imposing  the  name  of  another . 
individual,  who  can  claim  no  other  merit  in 
the  case,  than  the  very  humble  one  of  en- 
deavoring now,  as  well  as  formerly,  to  awa- 
ken the  public  attention  to  the  most  remark- 
able of  our  fossil  trea.oures.  Dr.  K.  is  there- 
fore bound  to  recall  his  new  epithet,  and  re- 
store to  Dr.  Harlan  the  honor  which  is  his 
due.  I  remain,  my  dear  sir,  with  great  re- 
gard, your  friend  and  servant, 

B.  SILLTMAN. 
Brooklyn,  L.  I.,  Sept.  2d,  1845. 

P.  S. — It  should  be  remarked  that  Dr. 
Kosch  has  also  brought  to  light,  the  most 
gigantic  fossil  skeleton  of  the  Mastodon  fami- 
ly that  has  ever  been  found.  It  was  exhibi- 
ted in  our  cities,  and  is  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  having  been  purchased  for  two 
thousand  pounds  sterling,  by  that  institu- 
tion. 


Fakmeb*s  CLnB.^Oa  the  3d  September, 

Mr.  TowDsend,  of  Astoria,  a  practical  farmer,  ^ 

was  chosen  to  preside.    The  Secretary  read  ^ 

an  essay  on  the  wet  and  dry  rot  in  tioiaioes,  } 

read  to  the  Highland  and  A^iculiunil  is^ociety  e 

of  Scoiland,  last  year;  being  a  iranslaiiun  ^ 

from  the  German  of  F.  A.  Finckcrt,  of  Wei-  i 

mar.    We  extract  some  of  the  most  interest-  ( 

ing  facts.  { 

The  crops  of  potatoes  in  mountainous  dis-    ^ 
tricts  are  found  invariably  to  be  of  better  rjual-    ^ 
ity,  and  larger  in  quantity,  than  those  raised 
elsewhere.     It  is  only  wiiliin  the  last  I'vw 
years  that  the  malignant  and  destructive  po- 
tato rot  has  commenced. 

In  Bohemia  it  is  believed  to  proceed  from 
insects.  In  Saxony,  Kussia,  especially  in  i*D- 
merania,  Silesia,  Westphalia,  and  Kheuish 
Prussia,  in  the  mountainous  country  of  the 
Lower  Rhine,  half  the  crops  were  lost.  In 
Bavaria  potatoes  rot  Fooner  than  they  did  six 
years  ago.  In  Austria  and  Prussia  this  dis- 
ease exists.  In  Hesse  and  Nassau,  &c.,  the 
crops  of  1842  were  diseased.  Jn  England 
and  France,  Denmark  and  Sweden,  it  is  trou-  ^i 
blesome.     It  shows  itself  by  perfectly  oblit-    ) 
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CTating  the  internftl  organic  structure  of  the 
potato  plant. 

Prof.  Rohlert,  of  Prague,  terms  the  drv  rot 
a  '*cold  combustion."  The  potatoes  have 
-white  spots  on  them>  called  "combustion 
spots."  In  Nassau  are  brown  spots  on 
the  potato,  thus  afflicted :  sometimes  they 
become  spons^,  with  cavities,  and  an  ofien- 
81  ve  smell.  In  Saxony  the  spots  are  black, 
and  are  called  "  corruption  spots."  Kleeroan 
says  that  the  dry  rot  does  not  always  affect 
all  the  poutoes  in  the  field.  Eyes  first  af- 
fected. 

A  case  was  ciied  where  a  field,  never 
planted  before  with  potatoes,  had  the  same 
disease. 

Mr.  Meigs  offered  some  remarks  on  steep- 
ing seeds,  and  cited  the  facts,  that  during  last 
summer.  Dr.  Murray  made  numerous  experi- 
ments, the  results  of  which  were  that  seeds 
steeped  39  hours  in  solutions  of  silicate  of 
potassa,  oxalate  of  ammonia,  muriate  of  am- 
monia, superphosphate  of  lime«  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  were  very  '  efficacious  in  stimu- 
lating irermioation.  In  one  instance  Dr.  Mur- 
ray counted  101  stems,  from  one  grain  of  blue 
Moscow  barley  steeped. 

All  chemical  solutions  are  fatal  to  tur- 
nip seed,  also  to  the  seeds  of  leguminous 
plants. 

Prof.  Ma  pes  susfgested  that  if  seeds  were 
steeped  in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper, 
and  then  dried  previous  to  planting,  it  might 
possibly  prevent  the  dry  or  wet  rot  in  the 
ground.  Vegetables  containing  no  trace  of 
copper  will  not  make  alcohol.  The  distiller 
often  adds  a  minute  portion  of  sulphate  of 
copper  to  his  mash,  and  the  yield  of  alcohol 
is  increased  thereby.  Where  seeds,  in  the 
ground,  are  inclined  to  rot,  it  arises  from  the 
fact  that  the  constituents  of  the  seed  are  pass- 
inor  into  the  acetous,  and  eventually  the  pu- 
trid  fermentation ;  and  if  a  solution  of  copper 
prevents  the  acetous  fermentation,  in  the 
mash  tuht  it  may  also  do  so  in  the  ground. 
Plantemore  (said  the  Professor)  has  recom- 
mended boring  peach  trees,  introducing  sul- 
phate of  copper,  and  plugging  up  the  hole, 
and  says  that  it  will  prevent  the  premature 
decay  of  the  tree.  If  this  he  true,  said  Mr. 
Mapes,  is  not  the  case  analagous  with  that 
of  seeds? 

The  general  idea  of  the  neeessity  of  con- 
stant turning  of  the  soil  was  sustained  by 
several  members. 

Mr.  Bloomfield  stated  that  northern  farm- 
ers had  illustrated  this  fact  most  satisfacto- 
rily, by  going  to  Virginia,  and  by  deep  plough- 
iug,  have  raised  good  crops  upon  worn-out 
tobacco  lands, — as  in  Loudon  and  Fairfax 
couniies,  and  on  James  River,  &c.  And  such 
lands  another  gentleman  stated,  bousrht  at  six 
dollars  an  acre,  after  deep  ploughing,  had 
been  sold  for  twenty-five  dollars. 

The  next  topic  of  conversaiion^is  to  be  the 
"growth  and  manufacture  of  flax." — N.  Y, 
Etjnrus. 


THBIiA9TWI8H. 

The  celebrated  Wilson,  the  ornithologist, 
requested  that  he  might  be  buried  near  some 
sunny  spot,  where  the  birds  would  come  and 
sing  over  his  grave.  This  wish  is  most  beau- 
tifully expressed  in  the  following  lines.  The 
author  is  unknown  to  me. — Backwoodsman. 

In  some  wild  forest  shade. 
Under  some  spreading  oak,  or  waving  pine. 
Or  old  elm,  festooned  with  the  gadding  vine, 

Let  me  be  laid. 

In  this  dim  lonely  grot, 
No  foot  intrusive  will  disturb  my  dust ; 
But  o'er  me,  song^  of  the  wild  bird  shall  burst — 

Cheering  the  spot. 

Not  amid  charnel  stones 
Or  coffins  dark,  and  thick  with  ancient  mould. 
With  tattered  pall  and  fringe  of  cankered  gold, 

May  rest  my  bones. 

But  let  the  dewy  rose 
The  snow-drop  and  the  violet  lend  perfume. 
Above  the  spot,  where,  in  my  grassy  tomb, 

I  take  repose. 

Year  after  year  , 

Within  the  silver  birch  tree  o'er  me  nung, 
The  chirping  wren  shall  rear  her  callow  young. 

And  build  her  dwelling  near. 

[day. 

And  ever  at  the  purple  dawning  of  the 
The  lark  shall  chant  a  pealing  song  above. 
And  the  shrill  quail  when  the  eve  grows  dim 
and  grey. 

Shall  pipe  her  hymn  of  love. 

The  blackbird  and  the  thrush. 
And  golden  oriole  shall  flit  around, 
And  waken,  with  a  mellow  gush  of  sound, 

The  forest's  solemn  hush. 

Birds  from  the  distant  sea 
Shall  sometimes  hither  flock  on  snowy  wings. 
And  soar  above  my  dust  in  airy  rings, 

Hinging  a  dirge  to  me. 


Singular. — The  United  States  ship-of-the- 
line  Delaware  was  taken  into  the  dry  dock 
at  the  Gosport  Navy  Yard,  the  other  day,  for 
the  purpose  of  examining  and  repairing:  her 
copper,  and  cleaning  her  bottom.  Upon  ex- 
amining the  rudder,  says  the  Norfolk  Courier, 
a  small  piece  of  copper  had  been  rubbed  or 
chafed  off  the  bottom  of  it,  and  there  was 
found  sticking  under  the  copper,  which  pro- 
jected over  the  edge  about  half  an  inch,  a 
Spanish  milled  dollar,  of  the  date  of  1805. 
How  it  came  there  is  a  mystery. 


Population  of  Brooklyn. — We  do  not  be- 
lieve there  is  another  city  in  the  State  which 
can  exhibit  any  such  gain  as  this.  Brooklyn 
now  contains  60,000  inhabitants. 
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MISCELLANEOUS, 


A  late  letter  from  Wheeling,  (Virginia) 
August  29ih,  says  there  is  2|  feet  of  water  at 
the  shallowest  bar,  between  this  and  Cincin- 
nati, and  a  first  rate  class  of  light-draught 
boats  are  now  running;  so  that  passengers 
can  go  from  here  daily,  wiihoui  any  deten- 
tion,  and  as  comfortable  as  need  be  desired, 
with  a  choice  of  two  or  three  boats  nearly 
every  day.  They  are  principally  new,  having 
most  of  them  been  started  this  spring.  The 
river  will  not,  probably,  get  any  lower  this 
season,  and  we  look  for  the  fall  rise  in  a  few 
weeks,  perhaps  sooner.  I  will  let  you  know 
as  soon  as  it  occurs ;  in  the  mean  time  there 
need  be  no  hesitation  in  recommending  pas- 
sengers this  way. 


Explosive  Power  of  Saltpetre. — ^We  un- 
derstand that  the  select  committee  of  the 
Corporation  applied,  some  time  since,  to  Pro- 
fessor Silliman,  to  obtain  his  views,  as  to  the 
explosive  power  of  Saltpetre.  The  result  of 
the  investigation  was,  that  saltpetre,  of  itself, 
was  not  explosive ;  but,  that  the  gases  arising 
from  it  were  highly  so. — N,  Y.  Express. 

San  Patricio,  the  point  at  which  the 
United  States  troops  are  now  posted,  is  the 
siie  of  a  deserted  Mexican  **  mission,"  and 
previous  to  the  Texian  revolution,  it  contained 
several  hundred  inhabitants,  but  for  the  last 
three  or  four  years  there  have  scarcely  been 
a  dozen  persons  living  in  the  place.  It  is 
situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Nueces,  about 
twenty-five  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the 
river. 


Ostrich  Hunting  in  Africa. — The 
male  ostrich  generally  associates  with  from 
three  to  seven  females,  which  all  lay  in  the 
same  nest.  He  sits  as  well  as  the  females, 
and  frenerally  at  night,  that  he  may  defend 
the  eggs  from  the  attacks  of  the  hyenas  or 
other  animals. 

**  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  he  can  fight 
these  animals?" 

**  And  kill  them  also.  The  ostrich  has 
two  powerful  weapons;  its  wing,  with 
which  it  has  been  often  known  to  break  a 
hunter's  leg,  the  blow  from  it  is  so  violent  • 
and  what  is  more  fatal,  its  foot  with  the  toe 
of  which  it  strikes  and  kills  both  animals 
and  men.  1  once  myself,  in  Namaqua 
Land,  saw  a  Bushman  who  had  been  slrnck 
on  the  chest  by  the  foot  of  the  ostrich,  and  it 
had  torn  open  his  chest  and  stomach,  so  that 
his  entrails  were  lying  on  the  ground.  I 
hardly  need  say  that  the  poor  wretch  was 
dead." 

*•  I  could  hardly  have  credited  it,"  obsorv. 
ed  Alexander.  ' 


"The  Bushmen  skin  the  ostrich  and 
spread  the  skin  upon  a  frame  of  wicker- 
work  ;  the  head  and  neck  are  supported  by 
a  stick  thrust  throujrh  them.  The  skin  they 
fix  on  one  of  their  sides,  and  carry  the  head 
and  neck  in  one  of  their  hands,  while  the 
other  holds  the  bows  and  arrows.  In  this 
disguise,  of  course  with  the  feathered  side  of 
him  presented  to  the  bird  or  beast  he  would 
get  near  to — he  walks  along,  pecking  with 
the  head  at  the  bushes,  and  imitating  the 
motions  of  the  ostrich.  By  this  stratagem 
he  very  often  is  enabled  to  ffet  within  shot 
of  the  other  ostriches,  or  the  quaggas  or 
gnoos  which  consort  with  these  birdfs." 

"  I  should  like  to  see  that  very  much," 
said  the  Major. 

"  You  would  be  surprised  at  the  close  im- 
itation as  I  have  been.  I  ought  to  have  said 
that  the  Bushman  whitens  his  legs  with  clay- 
It  is,  however,  a  service  of  danger,  for  1 
have,  as  I  told  you,  known  a  rnan  killed  by 
the  male  ostrich  ;  and  the  natives  say  that 
it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  for  them  to  re- 
ceive very  serious  injury." — Marryafs 
Scenes  in  AJrica. 
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A  Greek  School.— This  afternoon,  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  a  visit  from  ilie  Rev.  Mr.  King, 
at  my  new  habitation.  After  having  chatted 
with  me  for  some  time,  we  proposed  a  walk 
together.  On  our  way  through  the  suburbs 
of  the  town,  to  the  left  of  the  chancellor's 
house,  our  attention  was  attracted  bv  a  school- 
master and  his  boys,  whose  evolutions  we 
could  not  very  well  make  out  the  meaning  of. 
The  master  was  reciting,  and  the  boys  were 
repeating  after  him — both  parlies  in  a  strange, 
and  by  no  means  agreeable  nasal  tone  of 
voice.  After  watching  this  performance  for 
some  time,  wc  observed  the  doraine  to  com- 
mence chanting,  and  beating  time  with  his 
ibot ;  his  pupils  doing  the  same.  After  a  lit- 
tle while,  he  began  to  walk  round  in  a  circle; 
his  pupils  following  him  and  chanting.  He 
then  made  them  squat  down  and  rise  up  again 
suddenly,  and  cross  themselves;  which  hav- 
ing repeated  about  five  minutes  he  dismissed 
his  flock. 

We  then  addressed  the  poor  old  man,  and 
inquired  how  much  he  received  from  each  pu- 
pil for  the  instructions  we  had  witnessed. 
He  answered  one  drachm  a  month:  and  be- 
ing asked  if  they  all  paid  him  rtgularly,  he 
answered,  with  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders, 
"Not  always— my  pu])ils  are  poor.'*— [CocA- 
ran€*s  Wanderings  in  Greece, 
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Delaware  Peaches.— Mr.  Raybold,  of  Del- 
aware, has  chartered  a  large*  New  York 
Bteamboat.^apable  of  carrying  5,000  baskets 
of  peacheF,  to  proceed  to  that  city  by  sea. — 
Philadelphia  Ledger, 
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JSUten  by  a  Rai* — Extraordinary  Case. 

A  few  evenings  ago  a  young  man  name  1 

IT  ays,  an  assistant  in  the  provision  store  of 
Mr.  Bancroft,  on  the  corner  of  Purchase 
and  Federal  sts.,  went  home  to  his  house  and 
putting  his  hand  into  the  closet  in  the  dark, 
felt  it  seized  sharply.  Upon  withdrawing 
it,  he  found  a  large  rat  adhering  to  him  so 
firmly  that  he  could  not  shake  the  creature 
oflT  till  he  had  killed  it,  The  wound  left 
was  inconsiderable,  and  Mr.  Hays  thought 
nothing  of  the  matter  till  his  hand  began  to 
swell.  Upon  calling  medical  aid,  it  was 
found  that  the  virus  had  spread  through  his 
system,  and  he  now  lies  in  a  very  dangerous 
state.  In  the  opinion  of  the  physicians  am- 
putation  would  be  useless,  and  he  can  live 
but  a  short  time.  The  swe  ling  has  now 
subsided,  and  the  hand  appears  as  if  with- 
ered.— [Boston  Post.] 


JLjlnes  written  In  a  meadow  of  the   Cou« 

ueetlent. 

No  fairer  spot  know  I  for  early  prayer, 
No  lovelier- scene  to  move  a  grateful  heart, 
Than  where  ihe  proves  are  waving  to  the  air 
Of  mom,  and  birds  essay  iheir  tuneful  part. 

The  flow'rets  breathe  sweet  welcome  in  my 

face. 
And  humble  sons  of  vegetable  train 
With  dilTrent  hues  th*  enamelled  meadow 

grace, 
Mingling  with  pastures  wide  and  fields  of 

grain. 

How  fair  is  morning  in  the  rustic  scene  ! 
Far  from  the  haunts  of  bitterness  and  care; 
Pour  out,  sweet  birds,  your  varied   mellow 

strain 
To  heav'n,  and  aid  my  rising  spirit  there. 


Badem-Badfn. — The  Courier  des  Etals  Unis 
gives  the  following  account,  in  its  Paris  Cor- 
respondence, of  the  season  at  Baden: 

"There  are  twenty-three  hotels  at  Baden 
of  the  most  comfortable  kind;  those  of  Eng- 
land, Europe,  Russia,  France,  Baden,  &c.,  are 
superior  to  ihe  best  hotels  of  Paris.  But,not- 
withstandinsr  these  twenty-three  palaces,  it 
would  be  difficult  at  this  moment  to  find  a 
lodging,  and  I  pity  the  imprudent  bathers 
who  have  not  had  the  forethought  to  bespeak 
apartments.  The  Baden  Register  of  the  sea- 
son already  officially  publishes  the  presence 
of  10,667  visitors;  we  are  vet,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  season,  from  200  to  300  a 
day.  Every  one  predicts  that  the  last  year's 
num  er  (which  was  30.284)  will  be  exceeded. 


^  Poverty.    What  is  poverty?    Not  desti- 

>  tuiion,  but  poverty  ?     It  has  many  shapes— 

^,  aspects  almost  as  various  as  the  minds  and 

}  circumstances  of  those  whom  it  visits.     To 

i  he  savage  in  the  wilds,  it  is  famine ;  to  the 


( 
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laborer  in  the  cottage,  it  is  hardship  and  pri- 
vation; to  the  proud  ii  is  disgrace;  and  to 
the  miser,  it  is  despair.  It  is  a  spectre,  haunt- 
ing the  man  who  lives  at  ease,  with  dread 
of  change.  Such  are  its  varied  aspects;  but 
what  is  it  in  reality  ?  It  is  really  a  deficiency 
of  the  comforts  of  life — a  deficiency  |  resent 
and  to  come.  It  involves  many  other  things ; 
but  this  is  what  it  is.  Is  it  then  worth  all 
the  apprehension  and  grief  it  occasions?  Is 
it  an  adequate  cause  for  the  gloom  of  the  mer- 
chant, the  discontent  of  the  artizan,  the  fore- 
boding sighs  of  the  mother,  the  ghastly 
dreams  which  haunt  the  avarici  us,  the  hu- 
miliation of  the  proud  ?  These  are  severe 
sufferings ;  are  they  authorized  by  the  nature 
of  poverty?  Certainly  not,  if  poverty  in- 
duced no  adventitious  evils,  involved  nothing 
but  a  deficiency  of  the  comforts  of  life,  leaving 
life  itself  unimpaired.  "The  life  is  more 
than  meat,  and  the  body  more  than  raiment;" 
and  the  untimely  extinction  of  life  itself  would 
not  be  worth  the  pangs  which  apprehended 
poverty  exciles.— Selected, 


RECKIPTS. 

Sugar  Gingfrbrkad. — 1  1-4  pounds  of  flourt 

1  lb.  of  sugar,  1-2  lb.  of  butter,  7  eggs,  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  ginger,  1  do.  of  milk,  1-2  do  of 
pearlash. 

Tea-Biscuit. — 1  quart  of  flour,  2  teaspoon- 
fuls  of  Cream  of  tartar,  1  ofsalseratus  dissolved 
in  a  cup  of  milk,  a  small  piece  of  butter. 

Another. — 1  qt.  of  miik,  1  egg,  a  lump  of 
butter  as  large  as  an  egg,  2  table-spoonfuls  of 
strong  veast,  ^  do  of  salseraius  dissolved  in 
the  milk  warmed,  add  flour  enough  to  make 
a  very  stiff  batter. 

Bachelor'^ s  Bread. — Milk,  I  quart,  5  eggs, 

2  or  3  spoonfuls  of  lard  or  butter,  and  nearly 
a  quart  of  Indian  meal.     Mix  and  bake. 

Cold  Crca77i.---Half  an  ounce  of  spermaceti, 
two  ounces  of  oil  of  almonds,  one  drachm  of 
white  wax.  Cut  the  wax  and  spermaceti  to- 
gether, put  it,  with  the  oil  of  almonds,  into  a 
cup,  set  it  in  a  vessel  o(  boiling  water  until  it 
dissolves,  then  lake  it  out  and  add  a  table- 
spoonful  of  rose-water,  or  other  perfume,  and 
set  by  to  cool. 


From  St.  Domingo. — The  Haytien  army 
was  15,000  strong,  and  has  surprised  a  small 
village,  belonging  to  the  Dominicians,  about 
60  miles  from  Port  au  Piatt,  in  the  night,  and 
murdered  all  the  men,  women,  and  children. 
The  Dominicians  had  proclaimed  martial  law 
all  over  their  pan  of  the  Island.  10,000  Do- 
minician  soldiers  had  already  arrived  at  Santa 
Ango.  1,000  had  been  sent  from  Port  au 
Piatt  to  that  place,  and  the  army  would 
march  immediately  to  meet  the  Haytiens. 
The  inhabitants  at  Port  au  Piatt,  on  account 
of  the  above  news,  were  in  great  consterna- 
tion. 


I 
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THB  LiILrliY  OF  THE  VAL.E. 

BY  MISS  H.  F.  GOULD. 

Tender  Lily  of  the  Vale, 
Lovely,  modest,  sweet,  and  pale» 
WhiiH  a  tear,  the  night  hath  shed, 
Weepinff  o'er  thy  beauteous  head, 
Forms  tne  trembling  diadem, 
Weighing  down  thy  slender  stem ; 
How  in  meekness  art  thi^u  seen, 
Like  the  lowly  Nazarene ! 

Stooping  o'er  the  dust  beneath. 
From  the  leaf  that  rose  to  sheath 
Thine  unsullied  snowy  bells. 
Art  thou  pouriqg  from  their  cells. 
As  from  pensive  vials  there, 
Odors  rising  like  the  prayer. 
When  in  solemn  midnight  scene 
Kneeled  the  lonely  Nazarene. 

When  the  blast,  or  lightning  stroke. 
Wrings  the  willow,  rends  the  oak, 
Fearless  of  the  tempest's  power. 
As  a  spirit  clothed  a  flower, 
Calm,  amid  the  raging  storm. 
Stands  thy  frail  and  silken  form. 
With  no  earthly  prop  or  screen. 
Like  the  houseless  Nazarene. 

Teaching  on  Judea's  height. 
He  whose  words  were  life  and  light. 
Looked  from  that  far  mountain  side, 
Down  o'er  field  and  valley  wide. 
For  a  glory  there  displayed. 
Such  as  monarch  ne'er  arrayed  ; 
Then,  the  Lily  on  the  green. 
Named  our  Lord,  the  Nazarene ! 


Returned  to  its  Cagp. — Mr.  Echholtz  of 
Pottsvjlle  had  a  dove,  which  the  Journal  says 
exhibited  a  great  aversion  to  its  prison,  and  a 
strong  desire  to  be  free :  its  struggles  were  so 
continued  and  painful,  that  finally  a  feeling 
of  compassion  prevailed,  and  the  gentle  cooing 
bird  was  set  at  liberty,  and  away  it  soared, 
away — away — with  rapid  wing.  Three  weeks 
or  more  elapsed,  when  Mr.  Echholtz  was  sur- 
prised, one  morning,  by  a  visit  from  a  strange 
dove,  which  seemed  to  clamor  for  attention 
and  a  cage  :  a  cage  was  given  it,  when  lo! 
by  certain  unmistakeable  marks,  Mr.  E.  knew 
it  to  be  his  quondam  feathered  pet,  which  had 
returned,  wounded  and  weary,  to  be  nursed  — 
Sume  relentless  sportsman  had  shi  t  it ;  one 
lesr  was  broken,  and  the  bird  was  otherwise 
injured.  It  is  now  well,  and  seems  perfectly 
happy  in  its  wire-wrought  house.  Here  is 
food  for  thought,  and  material  fur  poetry., 

fW  th§  Afft.  P§nny  Magamitu. 

1  lues  written  ou  readluiE  the  above* 
Sweet  Bird,  this  simple  tale  has  gone 

Straight  to  my  bean  and  eye ; 
I  feel  a  thrilling  in  my  breast — 

A  tear-drop  swelling  high. 


For  long,  like  thee,  I  straggling  tried 
From  that  safe  home  to  flee, 

Where  a  kind  hand  of  love  woald  hide« 
And  feed  and  nurture  me. 

My  truant  wishes  often  flew 

To  far,  but  fancied  joys; 
Deceitful  friends  I  hailed  as  true, 

And  bartered  bliss  for  toys. 

Like  thee,  with  haste  I  burst  away. 
When  freedom  I  could  gain  ;^ 

Like  thee,  soon  mourn'd  in  solitade. 
In  wounds,  and  want,  and  pain. 

And  oh !  like  thee,  when  far  and  lone. 

Repentance  deep  has  come. 
And  spreading  wing,  and  glowing  hope 

Soon  bore  me  trembling  home. 

And  there  for  me  stood  waiting  love, — 
Where  love  had  erst  abode : 

Thine  is  a  human  friend,  sweet  dove. 
But  I  have  found  my  God. 


Epigram. 

A  shop-keeper  having  a  hog[shead   to  sell, 

A  paper  aflSxed  with  a  nail ; 
And  being  unable  correctly  to  spell. 

Thereon  he  had  written  "for  sail!^ 

But  shortly  a  school-boy  along  the  street  came. 

Who  chancing  the  paper  to  spy  ; 
After  pointing   his  pencil,  wrote   under  the 
same, 
"For  freight  at  the  bung-hole  apply." 

[Selected. 

12,878  passengers  arrived  at  (his  port  from 
foreign  ports,  during  the  month  of  August. 
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TBB  GRBAT  FOSSHi  dBA-BKllPEVT, 

OR  HYDRARG08. 

[Length,  114  feeL-^Weigkij  1500  pounds.} 

The  boQes  of  the  largest  animal  of  which 
we  have  any  knowledge,  are  now  exhibited 
in  this  city,  [in  Broadway,  near  Canal  street.] 
We  had  seen  a  small  print  of  this  wonder- 
ibl  skeleton,  and  read  and  copied  into  the 
Penny  Magazine  Professor  Silliman*8  letter  on 
it ;  but,  on  entering  the  hall  of  the  exhibition, 
we  felt  overwhelmed  at  the  sight  of  its  enor- 
mous dimensions.  Indeed,  it  must  require  an 
exertion  of  the  imagination,  in  the  absence  of 
the  object  itself,  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  its 
magnitude.  If  in  a  city,  the  reader  may  look 
at  four  houses  of  the  full  common  size,  (that 
is,  25  feet  front,)  and  reflect  that  this  serpent 
is  14  feet  longer.  In  the  country,  seven  laigths 
of  a  common  post-and-rail  fence  will  be  but  of 
little  greater  length. 

This  skeleton  was  found  this  year  by  Dr. 
Albert  Eock,  a  German  naturalist,  on  his  sec- 
ond visit  to  this  country.  He  had,  on  his 
first  visit,  spent  six  years  in  exploring  the  far 
western  states,  especially  Missouri,  and  spent 
much  time  among  the  Indians,  incurring  some 
risks,  many  inconveniences,  and  as  much  ex- 
pense as  his  personal  means  would  allow. — 
All  these  he  considered  as  amply  rewarded, 
by  the  discovery  of  the  skeleton  of  an  animal 
larger  than  the  mammoths  and  mastadons  be- 
fore known,  which  he  removed  and  took  to 
Europe  It  was  dug  from  the  ground  at  the 
Falls  of  the  Missouri,  where  many  other  gi- 
gantic bones  are  foimd,  and  named  by  him  the 
Missourium. 

In  May,  1844,  Dr.  E.  sailed  a  second  time 
for  America,  and  made  a  careful  examination 
of  those  regions  which  gave  any  hope  of  more 
discoveries  of  a  like  kind,  beginning  at  Gay 
Head,  on  Martha's  Vineyard,  (JVIass.)  and  pro. 
ceeding  to  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio,  and  the 
country  between  New  Albany  and  Jeflerson- 
ville  in  Illinois.  There  he  had  **great  success," 
finding  many  new  Coral  species.  At  Bloom- 
ington,  Iowa,  he  **made  a  magnificent  collec- 
tion of  fossil  plants,*' in  the  red  sand-stone; 
Ibund  leaves  and  branches  of  **  extinct  tropi- 
cal plants,"  with  "whole  trunks  of  palm-trees ;" 
and  at  the  Lower  Rapids  of  the  Missouri,  a 
new  animal  of  a  gigantic  frog  species.  He 
examined  the  remarkable  foot-prints  in  the 
rocks,  and  brought  away  a  stone  containing 
some  of  them,  from  near  Herculaneum,  which 
is  in  his  collection  in  New  York.     Two  of 
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the  prints  are  like  those  of  the  human  foot* 
with  five  toes,  only  shorter,  which  he 
to  an  unknown  reptile. 

But  the  most  wonderful  remains  are  thoise 
which  are  represented  on  the  title-place  of 
this  magazine:  the  great  fossil  sea  serpent, 
found  near  the  surface,  in  a  singular  region 
in  Alabama,  near  the  Smtabogue,  on  Snake 
River.  He  had  previously  examined  nom- 
bers  of  large  vertebrse  in  the  neighboriogf 
country,  the  remains  of  multitudes  formerly 
found  there,  and  remarkable  for  their  hard- 
ness and  durability.  He  found  one  built  into 
a  chimney,  another  used  as  a  step-stone,  a 
third  as  the  supporter  of  a  gate-post,  and  a 
fourth  as  a  negro's  pillow  to  sleep  on.  Hear- 
ing of  the  recent  exposure  of  some  new  spe- 
cimens near  the  Sintabogue,  in  cultivating  a 
new  field,  he  there  disinterred  the  monster 
now  exhibited  to  us,  consisting  ci  a  backbone 
of  above  100  joints,  lying  in  a  semi-circular 
position,  and  generally  undisturbed,  with  nu- 
merous short  ribs  more  displaced,  and  the 
skeleton  of  the  head,  about  6  feet  long,  turned 
over,  but  near  its  position.  The  parta  are 
now  supported  partly  on  iron  bars,  in  the  form 
exhibited  by  the  print,  which  is  a  very  acea- 
rately,  as  well  as  neatly  executed,  and  will 
give  our  readers  as  correct  an  idea  of  the 
wonderful  object  as  they  could  expect  with- 
out paying  a  visit  to  the  exhibition  room. 

The  skeleton  measures  114  feet,  without 

any  allowance  for  cartilage  or  loss  by  decay. 

The  weight  of  the  bones  is  7,500  pounds. 

The  animal  must  have  borne  a  very  striking 

likeness  to  the  descriptions  given  of  the  sea 

serpent  so  often  said  to  have  been  seen  a  few 

years  sitice  on  the  coast  of  Massachusetts, 

Some  of  the  vertebne  have  protuberances* 

and  Dr.   Eock   informed  us  that   they   all 

seemed  formed  for  vertical  moticxi.    We  copy 

the  following  from  his  pamphlet,  which  is 

sold  at  the  door  of  his  exhibition  room : 

The  Hydargos  has  nothing  in  common  with 
the  Saurier,  or  Lizard,  with  which  a  large 
number  of  monsters  of  old  are  classed,  and 
with  whose  remains  we  have  already  become 
acquainted,  through   the   progress  of  geolo- 
gical discoveries;  as  the  teeth  of  all  crea- 
tures   belonging   to  the  Saurier,  or   Lizard 
family,  have  only  one  fang,  whereas  the  in- 
incisors,   or  cutting  teeth  of  the  Hydrai)^os 
have  two  distinct  kinds;  those  of  the  anterior 
ones,  are  closely  united,  but  become  more  and 
more  forked,  as  we  approach  the  posterior  > 
teeth ;    these  incisors  have  a  certain  analogv  > 
fo  those  of  a  Marsupial  or  Pouched  animal,   c 
'*'^^  they  are  like  tuose  of  all  the  serpettl  ) 
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tribe;  fonaed  less  for  the  purpose  of  masti* 
cation,  being  slight,  and  small  in  size;  it 
would  seem  that  the  animal  did  not  masti- 
cate  its  food,  but  gorged  it  entire :  which  is 
more  expressly  proven  by  the  fact,  that  this 
creature  was  provided  with  palate  bones, 
which  have  some  similarity  to  molar  teeth, 
but  could  only  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
crushing  its  food.  Its  greatly  elongated  snout 
was  armed  with  forty  or  more  spear-shaped 
incisors,  whose  fangs  were  deeply  inserted 
in  distinct  sockets. 


Skeleton  of  ihe  Hydrnrgos. 

Ail  the  incisors  (or  cutting  teeth)  are  so  set 
in  the  ramus  and  the  maxilla,  that  their 
extremities  have  an  inclination  backwards  to- 
wards the  palate,  like  the  shark,  so  that  the 
victim  caught,  could  easily  enter  the  mouth, 
but  could  not  possibly  escape.  The  canine 
teeth  correspona  in  r€^rd  to  the  beiore-mea« 
tbned  position  with  the  incisors,  as  thejr  also 
curve  backward,  as  well  with  the  superior  as 
with  their  inferior  extremities  both  of  which 
terminate  in  a  blunt  point,  the  inferior  being 
the  sharpest.  These  teeth  are  from  six  to 
eight  inches  in  length,  full  one-sixth  of  their 
length  being  concealed  in  the  ramus  and  max* 
iila ;  and  their  superior  or  exposed  points,  are 
covered  with  a  (hick  coating  of  enamel,  which 
exhibits  the  same  marking  which  was  ob- 
served in  the  incisors.  The  body  of  these 
teeth  are  compressed,  and  have  their  greatest 
eireumference  in  the  centre,  standing  from 
one  to  two  inchea  isolated  from  the  incisors, 
and  from  one,  to  one  and  a  half  inches  from 
the  palate  bones. 

These  palate  bones  are  contained  in  an  al- 
viola,  of  an  enlon^ted  oval  form,  and  are  not 
unlike  the  posterior  palate  bones  which  we 
find  in  the  drum  fish,  they  are  from  two  and 
a  half,  to  three  inches  in  length ;  and  from 
one  and  three-fourth,  to  two  inches  thick; 
forming  a  compressed  oval,  covered  with  a 
thick  covering  of  crusta  petrosa ;  especially 
characteristic  are  these  cone-like  teeth,  or  a 
spiral  shaped  portion  of  them,  which,  while 
partly  concealed  and  partly  exposed  to  view, 
measures  from  one  ana  one-fourth,  to  one  and 
a  half  inches  in  length,  and  half  an  inch  in 
diameter,  at  its  base ;  the  palate  bones  indi- 
cate some  relation  of  the  Hydrargos  Sillima' 
m't  with  the  piscei;  or  fish;  whereas,  some 
characteristics  likewise  indicate  a  relatioa« 
ship  to  the  Batracbia,  while  others  indicate  a 
strong  relationship  with  the  Ophidia  or  ser- 


pents.    Its  tendal  system  proves  it  to  be  car- 
nivorous, and  in  fact  omnivcrous. 

The  structure  of  the  nasal  cavity,  shows 
the  animal  to  have  been  an  air-breathing  rep- 
tile, since  the  posterior  outlets  are  at  the  back 
part  of  the  mouth,  it  must  therefore  have  res- 
pired freely,  like  the  Saurier. 

The  supposition  that  the  Hydrargos  8illi- 
manii  frequently  skimmed  the  surface  of  the 
water,  with  its  neck  and  head  elevated,  is  not 
onlv  taken  from  the  fact,  that  it  was  com- 
pelled to  rise  for  the  purpose  of  breathing,  but 
more  so  from  the  great  strength  and  sue  of 
its  curvical  neck  vertebras,  and  the  compara- 
tively small  size  of  its  head,  which  could, 
with  the  greatest  ease,  be  maintained  in  an 
elevated  position.  The  ribs  are  of  a  very  pe- 
culiar shape  and  form ;  so  much  so,  that  I 
know  of  no  animal  to  which  I  might  compare 
them ;  the  greater  number  are  small,  anci  re- 
markably slender  on  their  superior  extremi- 
ties, until  we  arrive  within  two  thirds  of  the 
length  toward  the  inferior  extremities,  where 
they  begin  to  increase  in  thickness  most  rap- 
idly, so  that  near  the  lower  parts,  where  they  ^ 
are  flattened,  they  have  three  or  four  times  { 
the  circumference  that  they  have  on  the  su-  > 
perior  extremities,  and  have  very  much  the  r 
curve  of  the  sickle.  From  the  whole  of  tlieir  { 
construction,  we  may  justly  form  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  animal  was  not  only  possessed 
of  a  fleshv  back  of  great  power,  but  also,  of 
remarkable  strength  in  its  belly,  by  which 
means  it  was  enabled  to  perform  very  rapid 
movements,  notwithstanding  its  two  fore  feet 
or  paddles  bein^  quite  small  in  comparison 
with  the  rest  of  the  skeleton,  yet  they  are  in 

Proportion  with  the  short  and  thick  l/lva  and 
Eumerus,  or  fore-arm,  which,  together  with 
the  paddles,  have  been  concealed  under  the 
flesh,  during  the  life  of  the  animal,  in  such  a 
nanner  as  to  be  only  perceptible  through 
muscles  and  cartilages,  similar  to  the  fins  of 
the  eel.  The  Humerus  and  Ulva  are  not  un- 
like those  of  the  Ichthyosaurus ;  and  each 
paddle  is  composed  of  twenty-seven  bones 
which  form  in  union,  nine  forward  and  back- 
ward articulating  joints. 


National  OBSERVAToav. — The  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  communicates  a  report  from  Lieu- 
tenant J.  M.  Gillis,  of  the  plan  and  construc- 
tion of  the  depot  of  charts  and  instruments, 
with  drawings  and  a  description  of  the  instru- 
ments. This  **  depot"  is  eligibly  located  in 
Washington,  near  the  capitoT,  on  University 
Square,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Potomac, 
and  ninety-five  feet  above  high  water  mark. 
The  central  building  is  fifty  feet  square.  It  is 
two  stories  and  a  basement  high,  with  a  par- 
apet and  balustrade  of  wood  around  the  top, 
and  is  surmounted  by  a  revolving  dome  twen- 
ty-three feet  in  diameter,  resting  on  a  circular 
wall,  built  up  to  a  height  of  seven  feet  above 
the  roof.  In  the  centre  of  the  building  rises 
a  solid  pier  or  pedestal,  placed  on  a  firm  foun- 
dation, on   which  rests  the  great  telescope. 
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The  transit  instruments  are  placed  on  pien 
erected  in  the  different  wings  of  the  edifice. 
The  following  is  the  list  prepared  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  oi  the  Navy':  —1. 
An  Achromatic  Refracting  Telescope ;  2.  Me* 
ridian  Transit  Insttament ;  3.  Prime  Vertical 
Transit ;  4.  Mural  Circle ;  5.  Comet  Search- 
er; 6.  Magnetic  Instruments;  7.  Meteorolo- 
gical Instruments;  8.  Books.  Lieut  Gillis 
was  despatched  to  Europe  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  these  articles.  The  great  Telescope 
was  manufactured  in  Germany.  The  cost 
was  96000,  its  object  glass  alone  bein^  rained 
at  $3fiO0  The  following  is  a  description  of 
a  cheek  or  xoalch  ciacky  ordered  to  be  made  by 
Mr.  Aaron  Willard,  of  Boston : 

**  An  ordinary  clock  is  to  be  furnished  with 
an  extra  train  of  wheels,  carrying  below  the 
dial  and  inside  of  the  case  a  disc  of  metal, 
which  shall  revolve  in  twenty-four  hours. — 
Upon  the  disc  may  be  placed  cards  of  paper, 
divided  on  the  circumference  into  twenty-four 
parts.  A  lever,  moving  only  in  a  direction 
vertical  to  the  paper,  holds  a  pencil  on  its  in- 
ner extremity,  wnich  makes  as  mark  on  be- 
ing touched  from  the  out&ide.  Marks  being 
thus  made  at  the  record  of  the  observations, 
afford  evidence  of  the  times  when  the  assis- 
tants performed  (heir  duty.  The  case  will  of 
coarse  be  locked  up  and  a  new  paper  introdu- 
ced each  day." 

Lieut.  Gillis  says  tliat  much  interest  was 
evinced  in  the  success  of  the  Naval  Observa- 
tory, by  the  distinguished  savans  whom  he 
haa  the  honor  to  meet — ^and  in  token  of  their 
gratification  at  the  establishment  of  an  insti- 
tution by  the  United  States,  where  science 
will  he  prosecuted,  they  contributed  to  its  li- 
brary a  large  number  ol^  valuable  books. 

Two  officers  can  be  constantly  and  usefully 
employed  at  each  of  the  larger  instruments, 
viz :-— /rajwf ^,  mural  circle,  transit  in  prime 
vertical,  and  equatorial ;  and  the  magnetical 
observatory  will  require  at  least  four.  They 
should  possess  a  knowledge  of  the  higher 
mathematics,  and  a  taste  for  astronomical  pui^ 
suits.  To  such  requisites  they  must.add  pa- 
tience, perseverance,  and  endurance;  for  the 
refinements  of  astronomy  entail  long  hours  of 
delicate  adjustments  and  calculations,  as  well 
as  continued  loss  of  sleep,  and  exposure  to 
the  external  temperature  at  all  seasons. 

The  Albany  Cemetery.— -The  new  Ceme- 
try  is  about  three  miles  from  Albany,  in  the 
township  of  Watervliet  on  the  Troy  road,  and 
a  little  more  than  halfway  to  that  city.  It 
affords  a  drive,  inside  of  the  fence,  of  five 
miles.  The  entrance  and  grounds  are  not  yet 
completed,  but  they  certamly  bid  fair  to  ex- 
cel any  similar  ones  in  the  country.  Soon  af- 
tej  entering,  you  pass  through  an  oak  opening 
tilled  with  gradual  mounds,  and  approach  to 
ravines  suitable  for  burying  places.  These 
glens  are  anions  the  most  picturesque  that 
can  be  conceived.  In  crossing  them,  and  the 
streams  which  flow  through  a  portion  of  them, 
you  traverse  bridges  built  of  the  trunks  and 


limbs  of  trees,  cut  from  the  grounds.  Th 
rustic  structures  are  strongly  put  together  with 
railings  formed  into  various  shapes  adapted 
to  the  place.  It  is  intended  to  plant  ii^uing^ 
vines  at  each  end,  and  thus  corer  their  upper 
side  with  foliage. 

The  views  from  these  natural  passage-ways 
are  some  of  the  most  charming.  The  gentle 
sloping  or  steep  banks — the  s&dy  cove8»  hid- 
den away  among  the  overhanging  trees-— the 
palisades  of  mossy  rocks,  wreathed  with  rude 
crowns  of  bending  boughs — the  opening  river 
in  the  distance,  with  its  dotted  banks  and  Tea- 
sels— present  a  scene  of  rural  beauty  rarely 
equalled.  Intermingled  among  the  britees 
and  winding  paths  are  several  of  the  nioet«- 
lightful  lakes  and  cascades.  Sufficient  ivood 
has  been  cleared  away  from  their  borders  to 
admit  the -light  of  the  sun  and  moon  to  the 
greatest  possible  advantage,  affording  the  sky, 
clouds,  trees  and  hill- sides  a  perfect  reflectioa 
in  the  limpid  waters.  Here  overlookiog 
mimic  seas,  burial  spots  have  been  already 
relected.  Several  open  knolls  and  eminences 
are  to  be  found,  from  which  the  river,  Troy, 
and  the  public  road  are  finely  commanded. — 
On  one  of  these  is  an  admirable  site  for  an  ob- 
servatory to  overlook  the  enclosure.  A  large 
lot  in  the  rear  is  intended  for  a  flower  garden 
and  shrubbery  nursery. 

The  movement  was  first  snsgested  in  a  ser- 
mon preached  by  one  of  the  clergymen  of  Al- 
bany— Rev.  Dr.  Welch.  He  is  now  on  the 
Board  of  Managers,  and  is  one  of  the  most  ef- 
ficient members. — Boston  Traveller. 


From  the  Pacific. — Callao,  July  4th, 
1845. — We  have  in  port  a  formidable  qs». 
val  force  of  all  nations,  and  our  squadran 
will  be  increased  in  a  short  time,  prepara- 
tory to  a  blockade  of  the  Mexican  ports  on 
this  side,  should  war  be  declared  by  Mexi- 
CO,  and  our  boys  are  in  fine  spirits. 

Gen.  Flores,  late  President  of  the  Repub- 
lie  of  the  Equator,  retires  to  Europe,  having 
given  way  to  a  revolutionary  movement,  hut 
retaining  all  his  military  honors  and  eraolu- 
ments. 

Gen.  Castllla,  President  of  Peru,  haa 
convened  the  general  Congress,  which  Is 
now  in  session,  and  it  is  understood  that  full 
satisfaction  has  been  made  to  Admiral  Sey. 
mour,  for  outrage  committed  upon  British 
property  by  the  revolutionary  Peruviaai 
lately  in  arms  against  Gen.  Castilk. 

A  British  fleet  is  said  to  be  on  its  \ray  to  Ore- 
gon, to  protect  British  property  and  settlers 
at  Astoria,  and  from  the  language  used  by 
the  ofRcers  of  the  British  ^uadron  here, 
we  are  led  to  believe  that  the  report  is  cor- 
rect. Indeed,  a  forcible  seizure  of  the 
whole  of  Oregon  nonh  of  the  Columbia 
seems  to  be  the  object  of  this  movement, 
and  instructions  to  that  effect  are  said  to 
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be  in  possession  of  the  Admiral.  I  have 
letters  trom  Oregon  to  the  1st  of  May,  which 
report  considerable  political  excitement 
among  the  settlers,  and  manllestatioiis  of 
hostilities  from  the  Hudson  Bay  Gom]^y's 
people.  Every  obstacle  is  thrown  m  the 
way  of  American  settlements  norUi  of  the 
Columbia. 

We  hare  had  intelligenoe  from  Tahiti  to 
the  Ist.  ultimo.  The  French  retain  the 
Islands,  and  there  is  not  the  most  rramXe 
prospect  that  they  will  ever  give  them  up. 
The  loss  to  our  whaling  interests  is  very 
serious,  as  the  French  authorities  prohibit 
traffic  with  the  natives,  and  there  is  no  other 
port  for  obtaining  supplies  in  that  vicinity. 
An  American  vessel  has  been  despatched 
to  the  Pejee  Islands  with  arms  and  ammu- 
nition for  the  natives,  to  enable  them  to  for- 
tify themselves,  and  maintain  their  indepen- 
dence against  an  expected  attack  from  the 
French  or  English. 

The  following  vessels  oi  war  are  now 
here,  viz ;  frigate  Savannah,  Com.  John  D. 
Sloat ;  sloop  of  war  Portsmouth,  J.  B.  Mont- 
gomery, commander ;  sloop  of  war  Levanti 
H.  N.  Page,  commander ;  store  ship  Relief, 
Lieut,  commanding  R.  G.  Robb.  The  frig- 
ate Brandywine,  sloop  St  Louis,  and  brig 
Perry  from  China,  have  returned  home. — 
The  terms  for  which  their  crews  enlisted 
have  expired,  and  in  their  stead  we  expect 
the  Brazil  squadron.  Our  vessels  of  war 
will  remain  here  until  the  U.  S.  schr.  Shark 
arrives  from  Panama,  when  the  Commodore 
expects  to  receive  information  regarding 
Mexico  and  the  United  States.  We  expect 
the  Shark  here  in  15  days.  It  is  now  12 
o'clock,  and  the  Tesselsof  war  in  port  have 
just  commenced  firing  the  national  salute. 
It  is  a  joyous  sight  to  see  seven  vessels 
of  war  all  firing  at  the  same  time.  H.  B. 
M.  ship  Calliingwood,  74  guns;  H.  B.  M. 
ship  Modeste,  sloop  of  war ;  French  sloop 
of  war  Triumphant;  H.  B.  M.  ship  Cor- 
raorant,  a  steamer. — Sun. 
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Pahaguat. — A  letter  which  we  have  re- 
ceived states  thatt  on  a  stranger  presentiog 
himself  at  the  froniieis,  numerous  interroga- 
tions are  made  as  to  his  occupation,  religion, 
and  opinions.  He  is  expressly  tokJ  that  he 
most  neither  speak  of  the  forms  of  his  own 
government,  nor  make  any  remarks  u|)on  that 
which  he  finds  established,  and  that  if  he  in- 
dulge in  any  conversation  that  can  be  con- 
sidered political,  he  will  be  sent  out  of  the 
country  under  an  escort  of  Indians.  One  of 
the  singular  circumstances  attendant  upon 
\  the  dictator's  death,  has  been  the  marriage 
(»  of  a  large  portion  of  the  population  previouny 
living  together  on  very  equivocal  terms.    Dur* 


in^  his  life  no  one  was  permitted  to  marry 
without  his  special  permission,  which  was 
not  very  easily  obtained.  Fathers,  mothers, 
sons,  daughters,  grandsons,  grandaughters, 
nay,  even  the  fourth  feneration,  as  the  female 
is  marriageable  at  the  age  of  twelve,  have 
availed  themselves  on  the  same  days  of  the 
benedicu'on  of  the  priest,  and  the  holy  bonds 
of  wedlock  have  been  entered  into  by  whole 
villages.  The  society  at  Assumption  is  de- 
scribed as  sin^ar,  in  consequence  of  the  se- 
verity in  which  ladies  were  treated  who 
decked  themselves  with  much  finery.  Their 
dress  is  formed  of  one  single  large  vestment, 
wiih  a  belt  round  the  wmU-^Polytechnic. 

iBstraetion  «r  Oie  Deaf  and  Bunb  an4  ef 
Jldiotey  Id  fiurope^n  Instltiitlons. 

The  Report  of  the  New  York  Institution  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  which  we  noticed  at 
length  on  our  27th  Number,  (page  451st,)  gives 
us  Uie  following  list  of  such  seminaries  in  Eu- 
rope, with  the  accompanying  particulars,  col- 
lected by  their  agent.  Rev.  Mr.  Day : 

Schooii*     Teachers,    Puptis. 


Great  Bntain,  16 

France,  44 

Italy,  9 

Switzerland,  12 

Austria,  7 

Prussia,  24 

Bavaria,  10 
Baden  &  Wur- 

tembugh. 
Other  States  of 

Germany, 
Holland  &  B6lgiuin,12 

Russia,  2 

United  States,  6 


43  914 

(imperfect)    233 


19 

48 
15 
45 
(imperfect.) 

14 

303 


35 


233 

241 
292 
548 

158 

54 

672 
145 
592 


Mr.  Day  iurther  states,  that  the  instruction 
of  idiots  is  also  engaging  the  attention  of  Eu- 
ropean philanthropists.  In  Prussia  and  Saz- 
onv  their  efforts  have  been  attended  with  con- 
siderable success.  Mr.  Seegert,  of  Berlin,  in  a 
memorial  to  the  government  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  institution  for  their  benefit, 
states  that  he  had  taught  12  who  were  per- 
fectly imbecile  ;  4  to  speak,  read  and  write, 
and  2  to  speak  ;  the  other  six  are  learning  to 
talk.  Other  German  teachers  are  turning 
their  attention  to  the  same  subject. 


THE  NEW  YORK  NOB]IIA.Ii  SCHOOL 
AT  A1.1IANY. 

The  examination  or  general  review  of  the 
several  branches  of  study  pursued  in  this  insti- 
tution, during  the  past  term,  was  brought  to 
a  close  after  four  entire  days.'  'i  he  principal 
is  Mr.  Bife*  Over  the  mathematical  depart- 
ment Professor  Perkins  presided.  The  classes 
in  Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry  are  un- 
der the  charge  of  Mr.  Clark — those  in  Geogra- 
phy tinder  Mr.  Losee-^those  in  Reading  un- 
der the  Misses  Hanse  and  (Smith — and  seve- 
ral other  classes  by  the  more  advanced  pupils, 
and  (he  classes  in  Physiology  and  Grammar 
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under  the  immediate  superviaioa  of  the  Princi- 
pal. The  exercises  were  interspersed  with 
Tocal  music  under  Prof.  Ilsley.  Specimens  of 
linear  and  perspective  Drawing,  exhibited  by 
the  Port-Folio0,  showed  the  advancement  of 
the  pupils  in  this  important  accomplishment, 
under  rrof.  Howard. 

The  exercises  Were  tenainated  by  a  aeries 
of  intemstaiig  addrasses  before  the  variotts  a»- 
aociatioDB  by  Meesra.  Eaton  and  Moses  of 
CKaotau^oe,  and  Allen  of  Ontario,  interspersed 
at  intervals  by  singing,  by  the  pupilaof  the 
experimental  schod— Valedictory,  by  Mr. 
•Stetson,  of  Franklin,  an  address  to  the  pupils 
of  the  school  genendly,  by  the  Hon.  K.  S. 
Benton,  Superi^tendent'of  Comnwn  Sckools-r 
and  a  parting  Address  by  the  Principal  to  the 
graduates — thirty-four  in  number — ^to  whom 
full  Certificates  of  qualifications  as  Teachers 
were  granted  by  the  Bxecotive  Conmitte  and 
Board  of  Instructors  of  the.Insutation.  Taken 
as  a  whole,  the  examination  and  review  were 
exceedingly  interesting  and  impressive ;  and 
were  attended  throughout  by  a  large  auditory 
as  well  of  citisens  as  strangers  from  ditfereat 
sections  of  the  State. 


Prof,  Silliman  to  the  Editors  of  the  Express : 

EXTRAORDINART     FoSSiL      ANIMAL. — Permit 

me,  through  the  columns  of  your  paper,  of 
which  I  have  been  many  years  a  reader,  to 
invite  the  public  attention  to  the  wonderful 
skeleton  that  is  now  being  exhibited  by  Dr. 
A.  Koch,  at  the  Apollo  Rooms,  in  Broadway. 

Several  years  a^o,  the  late  Judge  Creagh, 
of  Clarke  Co.,  Alabama,  found  similar  bones 
on  his  plantation,  in  such  abundance,  that 
they  were  often  destroyed,  as  far  as  possible, 
by  fire,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  an  incumbrance 
that  interfered  with  agriculture:  the  negroes, 
also,  were  in  the  habit  of  building  their  fire 
places  with  them.  The  late  Dr.  Richard 
Harlan,  of  Philadelphia,  and  more  recently  of 
New  Orleans,  where  he  died  more  than  a  year 
since,  first  described  and  fi^^ured  these  bones, 
and  supposing  them  to  belong  to  a  ffizantic 
fossil  lizard— ne  imposed  the  name  of  Basilo* 
sauru»or  King  of  Saurians  or  Lizards. 

He  several  years  afterwards  carried  with 
him  to  London,  some  of  the  bones,  and  they 
were  there  reviewed  by  the  great  compara- 
tive anatomist,  Professor  Owen,  of  the  Koyal 
College  of  Surgeons — who  was  of  the  opinion 
that  the  animal  must  have  had  more  resem- 
blance to  the  whale  than  the  lizards.  This 
opinion  Dr.  Harlan  had  the  candor  to  present 
to  the  Association  of  American  Geologists,  to* 
gether  with  the  bones,  at  their  meeting  in 
Philadelphia,  in  April,  1841,  where  I  heard 
his  statements.  Not  long  after.  Dr.  Bulkley 
brought  to  this  city,  and  eventually  to  Albany^ 
an  entire  skeleton  of  the  animal,  which  is  be- 
tween 70  and  80  feet  long,  and  is  now  in  the 
State  Geological  Collection  at  Albanv  ;  but  I 
i  believe  it  has  not  yet  been  set  up.  "fhis  ske- 
leton was  fullv  d'escribe'd  by  Dr.  Bulkley,  in 
the  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Art. 


Wliere  Is  Bishop  Rese  ? 

In  the  August  number  of  the  Washington 
Iwestigator^  conducted  by  J.  F.  Polk^  Etfi., 
we  find  the  following  paragraph : 

'<  Can  any  one  tell  whether  Bishop  Rezt^ 
late  of  Detroit,  has  been  released  or  not  from 
his  confinement  in  Rome  ?  On  goiae  to 
Home*  a  few  yeam  ajgo,  he  is  said  lo  EaTe 
faUeo  undet  ecdssiastical  censuie^  and  lo  iMve 
been  imprisoned.  We  have  conrersed  wiih 
au  American  gentleman,  now  high  in  Gov- 
ernment, who  was  there^  at  the  time,  and 
conversed  with  the  American  consul  on  the 
subject  of  Bishop  Bezels  confinement ;  and 
the  consul,  it  seems,  reftised  to  in  vestigaf  e  the 
matter,  becattse  it  was  a  religious  ditBealtf 
between  the  Inshop  and  the  chmch.  A 
shamefui  excuse,  we  must  say,  for  an  Ameri- 
can  consul  to  plead,  when  the  personal  liberty 
of  an  American  citizen  was  ttie  subject.  If 
Bishop  Reze  chose  to  change  some  part  of 
his  religious  faith  at  Detroit,  as  he  had  a 
right  by  law  to  do,  what  right  has  a  foreign 
prince  to  call  him  to  account  and  impriaoa 
him  for  it?  And  what  does  an  Anuficaii 
consul  deserve,  for  unfeelingly  abandooinc 
him  to  his  fate  ?  Our  consul  at  Rome  should 
be  any  thing  but  a  papist" 

The  oditor  of  the  Investigator  is  referred 
to  the  27th  number  of  the  American  Penny 
Magasine,  for  some  interesting  particulars  re- 
specting the  treatment  and  probable  fate  of 
Bishop  R^z4 ;  and  we  trust  that  he  and  our 
editors  and  fellow-citizens  generally,  will 
loudly  demand  of  our  government  an  inves- 
tigation of  the  case,  (if,  as  appears  to  be  ad- 
mitted, he  is  a  citizen,)  as  well  as  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  new  Consul  at  Rome,  the 
present  one  having  forfeited  all  claim  to  bis 
his  office. 

P.  B,-^Our  Consul  at  Florence* — Since 
writing  the  above,  we  learn  that  Mr.  John 
Albinola,  a  highly  respected  Italian  exile, 
well  known  in  this  city,  who  went  to  Tus* 
cany,  on  commercial  business,  a  few  weeks 
since,  with  his  passport  as  an  American 
citizen,  regularly  visaed  at  Paris,  by  our 
minister  and  that  of  Tuscany,  was  forbidden 
to  remain  in  the  territory  of  the  Grand  Duke, 
alter  his  arrival  at  Leghorn  ;«and,  instead  of 
being  protected  and  aided  by  our  Consul  at 
that  port  (Mr.  Binda)  was,  by  his  misrepre- 
sentations, forced  to  leave  the  country,  to  the 
great  detriment  of  his  business.  To  make 
the  case  still  worse,  the  Consul  professed 
great  friendship  for  Mr.  A.  all  the  while. 

Americans  can  have  but  one  feeling  to- 
wards these  two  CcDsols. 
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SHAOE 
In  many  parts  of  our  country  there  is  a 
great  want  of  trees  for  shade,  for  timber  and 
for  fuel.    It  would  require  but  little  expense, 
time  or  labor,  to  supply  this  want  in  a  few 
years.     If  every  man  should  plant  but  one 
tree  in  a  year,  how  important  a  change  would 
soon    appear !    If  a  few  individuals  in  any 
place  should  undertake  to  improve  their  neigh- 
borhoods in  this  manner,  with  public  spirit 
enough  to  overlook  merely  selfish  views,  and 
to  aim  at  the  benefit  of  all,  village  sueets  and 
public   squares,   many  a  school  house  and 
church    yard  would    soon  show  a  pleasmg 
improYement 

Shade-trees  are  healthful  as^well  as  oma. 
mental,  and  increase  the  value  of  property  m 
a  place,  by  rendering  it  a  more  desirable  resi- 
dence.   Landholders,  and  others  interested  in 
the  increase  of  towns,  would  consult  their  own 
good  by  this  cheap  and  very  profitable  im- 
provement.   The  example,  when  once  set,  is 
naturally    imitated;  and   what  one  begins, 
others  will  continue  or  complete.  Shady  walks 
and  rides  have  thus  been  extended,  especially 
in  New  England,  from  town  to  town,  and  from 
couTity  to  county ;  and,  in  proportion  as  they 
exist  there  and  elsewhere,  they  are  admired 
and  valued.    In  certain  foriegn  countries  also 
we  find  attention  paid  to  this  subject.  It  forms 
part  of  the   charming  study  of  Ornamental 
Gardening,  on  which  many  pleasing  volumes 
have   been  written,  and  in  which  different 
tastes  have  prevailed;  but  that  of  nature,  long 
most  popular  in  England,  has  made  great  ad- 
vances on  the  continent. 

In  some  places  a  tree  is  placed  in  private 
grounds,  or  in  the  village  grove,  on  the  birth 
of  every  child,  who  looks  upon  it  through  life 
in  a  sense  its  own.     The  avenues  to  certain 
towns  and  villages  are  shaded  by  rows  of  trees, 
as  are  those  leading  to  chaiaux  or  country 
seats.   Hills,  mountains  and  other  uncultivated 
tracts  in  Germany  are  to  some  extent  now 
covered  with  planted  trees,  under  the  care  of 
men  scientifically  educated  at  the  universities 
expressly  for  the  business,  who  direct  when 
to  plant,  thin  out,  trim  and  cut  down  different 
portions  in  their  season,  when  to  turn  in  cattle 
to  pasture  or  browse,  and  who  apply  with  ad- 
vantage their  knowledge  of  botany,  geology 
and  other  branches  of  knowledge.    Yet  vast 
tracts  of  land  in  Europe,  especially  in  Spain 
and  Italy,  are  toUUy  destitute  of  timber,  and 
consequently  stripped  of  their  soil  by  the 


washing  of  rain.  Such  negligence  is  excus- 
able in  nations  deprived  of  the  means  of  in- 
struction :  but  Americans  should  know  better 
and  adopt  a  more  wise  and  prudent  course. 
A  begitming  may  be  made  this  year  as  well 
as  at  any  future  time ;  and  the  easy  act  of 
putting  a  seed  into  the  ground,  or  that  of  trans- 
planting  a  young  tree,  or  protecting  valuable 
shoots  while  liable  to  destruction,  will  soon 
and  long  be  repaid.  We  are  in  debt  to  so^'e 
of  our  predecessors  for  fine  trees  which  they 
have  spared  if  not  planted.  Let  us  show  our 
gratitude  by  making  similar  provision  for  the 
benefit  of  our  raccessors. 

In  choosing  shade-trees,  we  should  have  in 
view  adaptation  to  the  situation,  quickness 
of  growth,  beauty  of  form  and  foUage,  free- 
dom from  the  attacks  of  insects,  length  of  life, 
then  value  of  timber,  and  if  not  in  exposed 
situations,  excellence  of  fruit. 

Snakes  jlsxd  Rabbits. — Mr.  George  M.  Ful- 
me,  writing  from  Pomona,  South  Carolina,  to 
the  Columoia  Carolinian,  states  that  on  the 
28th  ult.  he  found  a  large  black  snake,  about 
six  feet  long,  which  had  a  half-g[rown  rabbit 
by  the  head  in  the  act  of  swallowing  it.    The 
snake  was  killed,  and  Mr.  Fulme  gives  this 
account  of  what  followed:   "As  soon  as  I 
struck  the  snake,  on  looking  back  I  found  the 
rabbit  coming  up,  and  it  stopped  immediately 
at  the  dead  snake's  head,    t  moved  it  away 
four  or  five  yards  with  my  foot,  but  it  in- 
stantly returned  to  the  snake's  head.    1  then 
moved  the  snake,  and  the  rabbit  still  pursued 
it,  and  I  left  it.    About  6,  P.  M.,  I  returned 
to  the  place,  together  with  all  m^  pupils,  and 
the  rabbit  remained  in  the  identical  position 
in  which  I  had  left  it.     My  son  moved  it 
again,  but  it  immediately  returned  to  its  post 
at  (he  snake's  head,  and  we  lef\  it  a  second 
time,  still  charmed  by  the  continuing  spells 
of  (he  dead  serpent.    I  returned  to  the  spot 
the  next  morning,  but  could  find  no  trace  of 
the  rabbit.    Now,  can  any  one  tell  what  se- 
cret power  lies  hidden  in  (he  organization  of 
a  serpent  which  caused  this  incident  ? 

Texas  Lands, — The  superficial  area  of 
Texas,  as  defined  by  the  statute  of  the  first 
Texan  Congress,  is  in  round  numbers,  397,- 
000  square  miles,  or  254,284,166  acres.  The 
total  amount  of  land  covered  by  scrij),  issued 
by  the  various  Land  Commissioaers.  is  slated 
to  be  43,543,970  acres,  less  than  half  of  which 
gives  the  holder  a  valid  title  to  the  land. 
The  total  amount  of  public  domain  still  sub- 
ject to  location  and  imsurveyed,  is  nearly 
182,000,000  of  acres. 


DisE.iSED  Potatoes  im  England. — ^A  simi- 
lar disease  to  that  so  much  complained  of  in 
Holland,  it  is  stated,  attacked  the  potato  crop 
in  various  parts  of  England. 
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THE    MOLE-CRICKET. 


bis  IB  a  siDgular  epecics  of  ihe  crickel, 

I  and  the  moit  destructive.     Like  the  quadru- 

'   ped  after  which  it  isDiaied,  it  is  subterranean 

I  in  its   habits,   and    works  its  way  ilirougb 

the  grtniod  by  two  fore   legs  of  a  peculiar 

itrnction.  We  copy  the  fullowiag  Jescrip- 
I   lion  fiom  Vol.  74,  of  Harper's  Family  Li- 

>  brary. 

It  oAen  infMla  gardens  b*  the  sides  of 
I  cajialR,  where  it  is  an  unvefcome  guest  to 
.  ihe  gardener  i  so  much  so,  thai  a  GermaD 
'  author  of  aa  old  book  of  gardeniDe  was  in- 
'  du[:ed  to  exclaim,  •■  Happy  are  the  piece* 
I  where  this  pest  is  doI  knowo."  These  crea- 
I  lures  also  oceatiun  great  damage  among  the 
',  plants,  &C.,  in  kitchen  gardens,  liy  burrowing, 
)  and  by  devouring  the  roots,  w'hich  causes 
I  them  10  wither.  The  peculiaT  shape  of  tbeir 
I    fore-arniB  is   well   adapted   for  llie  purposes 

>  of  buriowiog,  buih  by  thcii  great  EUeagth 
'  and  breadth.  They  arc  turoed  outwards, 
,  like  their  namesake's,  the  mole,  to  whose 
'  habits  they  are  very  aoalogouE.  and  enable 
I    the  insects  wben  sought  fur  to  burrow  wiib 

>  very  great  rapidity,   reaving  a   ridge  ii 


r  their   haunts  moist  meadov 
'   sides    of  (luivt  and    running 
'   swampy  wet  soil. 

The  House  Crieke*. 
Tender  insects,  says  While,  that  Ii 
either  enjoy  only  the  sliori  period  o 
rner,  or  ehe  doie  aM-ay  the  cold,  unccinifona- 
ble  months  in  profound  slumbcis;    but  the 
bouse  crickeld,  rcsidin",  as  it   wcie,  in  a  tor- 
rid Kone,  arc  always  aler:  and  merry ;  a  good 
I    Christmas  Kre  is  to  them  what  tne  heat  of 
,    the  dog.^ays  is  to  olheis. 

"  Arunpd  ia  aymimlhulic  minh, 

It*  trW'ki  the  kitten  Iries  ; 
Tbe  ericliGl  cbinopj  in  ilw  hearth  ; 
The  cnu  kliiiR  Arol  Dies." 
As  one  would  suppose  by  their  living  near 
))   fire*,  Ihey  are  a  thirsty  race,  and  show  a  great 
(   mropensil^  for  liquids,  being  tretjuently  fouud 
s   drowned  in  pans  of  water,  milk,  broth  or  the 
?    like:  whatever  is  moixt  ihry  un'rci,  and  there- 


fore they  often  gnaw  holes  in  wet  woolen 
fltochings  and  aprons  that  are  bung  to  the  6re. 
These  animals  are  not  only  very  thirsty,  but 
very  Torncioos,  for  they  will  eat  the  ■eam- 
miuge  of  pots,  yest,  and  cnimb*  of  bread,  and 
kitcEeooSal  or  sneepiogs  of  almost  every  de- 
scription. 

In  the  summer  ihev  have  been  observed  to 
fly,  when  it  became  doak,  out  of  the  wisdowa 
and  over  the  neighboring  roola.  This  feat  of 
activity  accounts  for  the  sudden  manner  in 
which  the  oi^en  leave  their  haunts,  as  it  does 
also  for  the  means  by  which  they  come  into 
houses  where  they  were  not  known  before, 
especially  new-built  houses,  being  pleased 
with  the  moisture  of  the  walls  ;  ana  bcaidea, 
the  sufmcss  of  the  moriar  enables  tbem  to 
burrow  and  mine  between  the  joints  of  the 
bricks  or  elones  and  to  open  commanicatioaa 
from  one  room  to  another.  It  is  remarkable 
that  many  sorts  of  iosecis  seem  never  to  us« 
tbeir  wings  but  when  they  wish  to  shift  their 

Siarlersand  seitle  new  colonies.  When  ia 
e  air,  (hey  move  in  waves  or  curves,  like 
woodpeckers,  opening  and  shutiing  tbeir  wings 
at  every  stroke,  and  thus  are  always  rising 
and  Kinking.  When  iheir  numbers  increase 
to  a  great  desree,  they  become  posts,  ttving 
into  the  candrra.  and  dashing  into  people's 
faces.  In  families  at  such  times,  tney  are 
like  Pharoah's  plague  of  frogs,  in  ibeir  bed- 
chambers, and  in  their  beds,  and  in  their  ovens, 
and  in  their  kneading  irougbs. — fiat.  HiHorj. 


CnvaTALB.  —  When    boJicK    crysialiM,  ^ 

iboy  generally  increase  in  bulk  ;  but  when  ) 

they  become  solid  without  any  appearance  <, 

of  crystalizalion,  diminution  of  bulk  very  i 

frequeiilly  accompanies  the  change.  c 

Heat    in    Plants. — The    tcniperalurc  ' 

of  ihe  interior  or  (he  trunks  of  trees,  is  in  i 

gpneral  nearly  that  of  the  soil  from  which  \ 

they  draiv  their  nourishment,  5 

Ktiolatio:». — When   plants  grow  m  the  > 

dnrk,   thoy  nrr  said  to    be  etiolaled,  artrf  ■i 

thnir  color  !■<  white.— When  aiioh  a  plant  ^ 
is  exposed  to  sunshine,  it  speedily  begins  to 
aastiroc  a  green  color. — N.  Y.  Farmer  atd 
Mf.chanic, 
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The  Interior  of  a  Cblneie  MeniloD* 

Many  of  the  peculiarities  of  Chinese 
character  and  habits  excite  our  curiosity. 
They  seem  to  invite  us  to  penetrate  into 
their  dwellings,  uad  observe  them  at  home : 
but  their  extreme  jealousy  of  strangers  has 
hitherto  repelled  almost  every  approach  that 
has  been  made  towards  such  an  intimacy. 
As  for  the  habitations  Qf  the  poorer  classes, 
(which  is  a  term  apparently  applicable  to 
the  great  mass  of  the  people,)  there  is  little 
to  attract  the  eye  of  a  civilized  observer: 
for  the  degree  of  education  which  is  gene- 
rally diflused,  is  so  limited  to  the  mere  ru- 
diments, or  rather  there  is  so  little  beyond 
offered  by  Chinese  books,  so  little  induce- 
ment to  apply  the  miod  to  any  branch  of 
reading,  that  fewer  traces  of  civilizati(»i  are 
viBible  among  the  people  at  large,  than  our 
wishes  might  lead  us  to  expect.  The  prin- 
cipal cause  is  perhaps  more  distinctly  to  be 
seen  in  the  female  sex.  It  is  to  them  that 
we  owe  the  attractions  of  our  own  homes ; 
and  they  alone  can  render  the  table  and  the 
fireside  what  they  should  be,  in  any  clime 
or  any  nation. 

Among  the  wealthy  classes  in  China  we 
find  the  women  considerably  elevated  in  the 
scale  of  sobiety,  in  some  respects ;  and  there, 
as  might  be  expected,  are  to  be  found  cor- 
responding improvements  in  the  domestic 
arrangements.  The  intercourse  of  trade 
has  in  some  instances  partly  broken  through 
the  confirmed  national  antipathies,  and  a 
few  foreigners  have  been  permitted  to  catch 
glimpses  of  private  life  in  China. 

The  following  description  of  the  plans  on 
which  the  houses  of  the  wealthy  are  con- 
structed, and  of  the  interior  decorations  and 
arrangements,  we  copy  from  "The  Chinese," 
a  new  edition,  by  John  Francis  Davis,  Esq., 
Governor  of  Hong-Kong : 

"  The  apartments  of  the  Chinese  are  by 
no  means  so  full  of  furniture  as  ours  in 
England;  and  in  this  respect  they  have 
reached  a  point  of  luxury  far  short  of  our 
own.  Perhaps,  however,  they  are  the  only 
people  of  Asia  who  use  chairs :  these  re- 
semble the  solid  lumbering  pieces  of  furni- 
ture which  were  in  fashion  more  than  a 
century  ago,  as  described  by  Cowper ; 

*  But  restless  was  the  chair,  the  back  erect 
Distressed  the  weary  loins,  that  felt  no  ease,' 

**  Cushions  with  hannnffs  for  the  bock 
are  sometimes  used,  of  silk,  or  English 
woollens,  generally  of  a  scarlet  color,  em- 
broidered in  silk  patterns  by  the  Chinese 
women.  Near  the  chairs  are  commonly 
placed  those  articles  of  furniture  which  the 
Portttguse  call  euspadores,  or  spitting-boxes, 


rendered  necessary  by  the  universal  habit  ^ 

of  smoking.     Among  the  principal  omar  c 

ments  of  the  apartments  are  the  variegated  S 

lanterns  of  silk,  horn,  and  other  matnalfl.  I 

which  are  suspended  from  the  roo6,  adorned  > 

with  crimson  tassels,  but  which,  for  par-  ( 

poses  of  iilionination,  are  so  greatly  behiiid  ^ 
our  lamps,  and  produce  more  smoke  than 
light.     At  a  Chinese  feast  one  is  always  re- 
minded of  a  Roman  entertainment: 

'  Sordidum  flamnuB  trepidant  rotarUes 

Vertice  fumumJ* 

[The  revolving  flames  tremble,  waving  the 
dirty  smoke.*] 

The  variety,  and  in  the  eyes  of  a  Chinese, 
the  beauty  of  the  written  character,  occa* 
sions  its  being  adopted  as  an  ornament  on 
almost  all  occasions.  Caligraphy  (or  fine 
hand-writing)  is  much  studied  among  them ; 
and  the  autographs  of  a  friend  or  patron, 
consisting  of  moral  sentiments,  poetical 
couplets,  or  quotations  from  the  sacred  books, 
are  kept  as  memorials,  or  displayed  as  or- 
naments in  their  apartments.  They  are 
generally  inscribed  largely  upon  labels  of 
white  satin,  or  fine-colorra  paper,  and  al- 
most always  in  pairs,  constituting  those 
parallelisms  which  we  shall  have  to  notice 
under  the  head  of  literature  and  poetry. 

'<  In  the  forms  of  their  furniture,  they 
oflen  affect  a  departure  from  straight  and 
uniform  lines,  and  adopt  what  might  be 
called  a  regular  confusion,  as  in  the  division 
and  shelves  of  a  book-case,  or  the  compart- 
ments of  a  screen.  Even  in  their  door- 
ways, instead  of  a  regular,  right-angled 
aperture,  one  oflen  sees  a  complete  circle^ 
or  the  shape  of  a  leaf  or  of  a  jar.  This, 
however,  is  only  when  there  are  no  doors 
required  to  be  shut,  their  absence  being  ofleo 
supplied  by  hanging  screens  of  silk  and 
cloth,  or  bamboo  blmds,  like  those  used  in 
India. 

"  Their  beds  are  generally  very  simple, 
with  curtains  of  silk  or  cotton,  in  the  winter, 
and  a  fine  musquitonet  during  the  hot 
months,  when  they  lie  on  a  mat,  spread  upon 
the  hard  bottom  of  the  bed.  Two  or  three 
boards,  with  a  couple  of  narrow  benches  or 
forms  on  which  to  lay  them,  together  with 
a  mat  and  three  or  four  bamboo  sticks  to 
stretch  the  musquito  curtains  of  coarse 
hempen  cloth,  constitute  the  bed  of  an  ordi- 
nary Chinese. 

'<  It  may  readily  be  supposed  that,  in  the 
original  country  of  porcelain,  a  very  usual 
ornament  of  dwellings  consists  of  vases  and 
jars  of  that  material,  of  which  the  antiouity 
18  valued  above  every  other  quality.  This 
taste  has  led  to  the  manufacture  of  fiictitious 
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antiqueBy  not  only  in  pof  celain  but  in  bronze 
and  other  eubstances,  points  on-  which  stran- 
gfers  are  very  often  egregiously  taken  in  at 
Canton.  The  shapes  of  their  tripods,  and 
other  ancient  vessels,  real  or  imitated,  are 
often  fentastical,  and  not  unlike  similar  ves- 
tiges in  Europe.  In  theae  they  place  their 
sticks  of  incense,  composed  principally  of 
sandal-wood  dust,  which  serve  to  perfume 
their  chambers,  as  well  as  to  regale  the  gods 
in  their  temples.  The  Chinese  are  great 
collectors  of  curiosities  of  all  kinds ;  and 
the  cabinets  oi  some  individuals  at  Canton 
are  worth  examining." 

^Turning  to  the  large  print  on  the  page, 
we  see  an  apartment  of  spacious  size  and 
length,  well  proportioned,  well  lighted  by 
fine  windows,  formed  and  disposed  nearly  as 
in  an  European  or  an  American  dwelling 
of  a  superior  order :  decorated  with  large 
pictures,  symmetrically  placed,  and  offering  a 
variety  of  tasteful  scenes,  with  evidence  that 
the  rales  of  perspective  are  not  disregarded 
by  their  respectable  artists.  We  see  fine, 
large  specimens  of  their  ancient  porcelain 
manu&cture,  with  well-proportioned  chairs, 
thbles  and  footstools,  one  of  the  last  of  which 
bears  one  of  those  inscriptions  before  refer- 
red to;  while  the  occupations  of  the  in- 
mates denote  that  propriety  of  manners 
which  belongs  to  their  class  and  station  in 
the  scale  of  civilization.  While  sipping 
4.heir  tea,  with  small  supplies  of  food  before 
them,  a  servant  is  seen  approaching  with  a 
fresh  supply  through  one  of  the  broa4  cir- 
cular doors  before  described,  which  o^rs  a 
remarkable,  and  as  has  been  said,  a  pecu* 
liar  characteristic  of  their  style  of  building. 

We  cannot  but  repeat,  in  closing  these 
brief  remarks  on  the  subject  before  us,  that 
we  not  only  maj^,  but  ought  to  look  upon  a 
scene  like  this  with  a  reflection,  that  we  are 
bound  to  exert  ourselves  to  send  into  thou- 
sands of  such  habitations  the  blessings  of 
truth  and  knowledge. 

Aacno  Exfebition. — Sir  John  Franxltn 
(the  British^Explorer,)  and  his  ships  had  been 
heard  from  as  late  as  July  11,  near  Greenland, 
in  warm  weather,  surrounded  by  icebergs. — 
A  correspondent  says,  on  the  26th  June,  "when 
we  entered  Davis's  Straits  it  became  very  fine, 
and  we  saw  the  stupendous  mountains  of 
West  Greenland,  covered  with  ice  and  snow  ; 
also,  three  large  icebergs,  which  in  a  few  days 
thickened  upon  ns,  but  fortunately  we  had 
generally  leading  winds,  which  enabled  us  to 
thread  them  without  danger.  We  left  the 
discovery  ships  at  Whalefish  Island,  Disco, 
on  the  12th,  all  in  good  health  and  high 
spirits  as  to  their  future  enterprise — full  of 
hope  as  to  their  ultimate  success.     They  are 


famom  strong  ahipst  well-maBned»  and  im- 
possible to  be  better  officered.  We  left  them 
complete  in  full  three  years' provisions,  stores, 
and  fuel,  besides  five  bollocks,  which  we 
killed  there  for  them." 


Cetlon. — ^Major  Rogers,  of  the  English 
army,  residing  in  Ceylon,  was  instantly 
killed  in  June  last,  by  a  flash  of  lightning. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  a  great  elephant- 
hunter,  having  shot  about  twelve  hundred 
of  those  animals  in  that  island. 

Thb  Cholera  has  prevailed  in  an  un- 
common degree  on  the  Sutlej  river,  in  India. 

Maoaoascae. — The  Queen  has  ordered 
that  all  Europeans  there  must  become  nat- 
uralized, or  quit  the  island  ;  and  two  Brit- 
ish frigates  have  gone  thither  to  protect  the 
English. 

Tea. — The  cultivation  of  tea  has  been 
commenced  in  Ceylon.  Some  persons  be- 
lieve that  the  plant  loses  its  flavor  out  of 
China. 

Thb  LAseBST  Suspbnsioic  Brtdob  in  In- 
dia, near  Calcutta,  lately  fell,  without  in- 
juring any  person. 


Last  Accounts  from  Capt.  Fremont. — 
A  letter  has  been  reoeived  in  this  city  from 
Captain  Fremont,  dated  from  Bent's  fort, 
on  the  Arkansas,  the  2d  of  August  The 
party  were  all  perfectly  well.  They  ex- 
pected  to  remain  at  the  fort  some  days,  from 
which  they  would,  at  their  leisure,  give  a 
detailed  account  of  their  plans  and  move- 
ments.— Wash,  paper. 


Warsaw,  Illinois,  was  under  martial 
law  at  last  advices.  A  gang  of  counter- 
feiters had  been  disooverod,  four  arrests 
nmde,  and  the  parties  lodged  in  jail,  which 
was  guarded  by  seventy  men.  •  AAer  an 
examination,  they  were  required  to  go  to 
prison  until  court,  or  give  bail  in  the  sum 
of  $12,000,  which  was  not  forthcoming. 

Anomalv  — There  is  a  liquid  that  has  the* 
greatest  dan  ify  a  little  above  thirty-nine 
degrees.     If  ^\  c  heat  it  above  that  point  or 
cool  it  below  it,  in  either  case  it  expands. 
This  liquid  is  water. 


4- 


Heat.— This  word  is  used  in  the  English 
language  to  express  two  different  things. 
It  sometimes  signifies  a  sensation  exciteoin 
onr  organs,  and  sometimes  a  certain  state 
of  the  bodies  around  us,  in  consequence  of 
which  they  excite  in  us  that  sensation. 
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I^IVIlf  G  8KETOHB9  OF  ITAI/Y— NO.  1. 

The  Jesuits  in  Rome, 
[By  one  of  their  late  PapiU  ] 

The  Jesuits  were  designated  hy  Pope  Paul 
III.,  **  Brachinm  sanctae  Sedis  fortissimum," 
and  are  considered  still  as  "the  strongest  arm 
of  the  holy  Hee."  The  present  pope  is  their 
most  deroted  friend,  and  has  given  them 
great  {irivileges,  so  that  loud  marmars  have 
been  raised  against  him.  He  has  given  them 
several  institutions.  They  have  now  in  that 
city  the  Roman  College,  the  House  of  the 
Professed,  Sant'  Eusebio,  the  College  of  Propa- 
ganda, San  Carlo  Borromeo,  La  vigna,  and 
the  institution  of  the  ladies  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,  &c. 

1.  The  Roman  College.  This  has  probably 
4000  students  or  more.  The  students  of  divi- 
nity alone,  we  helieve,  amount  to  ahout  1200. 
Ciocci  mentions  one  of  the  professors,  Father 
Pemet.  Our  information  fully  confirms  what 
Ciocci  says  in  that  place.  He  has  told  only 
the  truth. 

2.  The  House  of  the  Professed  is  the  head 
quarters  of  the  General  of  the  Jesuits,  and  al- 
so of  the  Gros  Bonnets,  as  they  are  called  in 
French.  These  are  the  Vicars,  who  repre- 
sent different  nations  among  which  the  Jesuits 
operate,  in  short,  nearly  the  whole  world. — 
There  are  12  or  13  of  them,  wiio  form  the 
General's  Council. 

3.  Sant*  Eusebio  is  the  house  of  spiritual 
exercise.  It  is  under  the  charge  of  Father 
Rossini,  of  the  house  of  the  princes  of  that 
name,  and  a  connection  of  the  Governor  of 
Rome,  whose  palace  is  the  Capitol,  and  who 
on  public  occasions,  appears  on  the  right  hand 
of  the  pope.  To  this  house  of  spiritual  exer- 
cises, all  the  young  men  attending  the  Jesuit 
institutions  are  usually  sent  once  in  three 
weeks  to  spend  a  number  of  days  in  reading, 
meditation,  and  reflection.  I  have  attended 
mori!  than  once.  They  have  Loyola's  book 
placed  in  their  hands,  in  which  th^  read  a 
passage  on  some  subject,  written  for  the  pur- 
pose of  working  strongly  on  the  imagination 
and  the  feacs  or  hopes  of  the  young,  after 
which  they  meditate  in  the  solitude  and  si- 
lence of  their  gloomy  cells,  with  a  human 
skull  beside  them,  and  then  confess  to,  or  con- 
verse with  a  Jesuit,  who  sifts  them  to  the 
bottom,  using  all  his  arts  to  ascertain  their 
thoughts,  opinions,  and  inclinations,  that  he 
may  decide  what  use  to  make  of  each.  After 
confession  they  are  left  again  alone,  and  usu- 
ally find  some  gloomy  or  terrific  picture  on 
the  table,  calculated  to  deepen  the  impres- 
sions already  made  on  their  minds :  as  a  per- 
son in  hell  for  not  following  his  vocation,  (that 
is,  his  call  to  be  a  Jesuit,)  a  man  eaten  by 
worms,  with  an  inscription :  "you  will  soon 
be  like  me  ;"  &c.  &c.  Ciocci  Fays  thai  he,  on 
opening  his  bed  one  night  by  moonlight  to  go 
to  rest,  found  a  skeleton  in  it.  I  never  found 
a  skeleton  in  my  bed,  but  I  had  frightful  pic- 
turj^  left  on  mv  table,  &c.,  &c.    At  the  close 


of  the  eKeidaeSy  and  before  retarning  to  the 
College,  the  young  men  are  sometimes  taken 
to  the  Church  to  hear  a  sermon  on  death, 
where  they  find  a  skeleton  laid  out  before 
their  eyes.    This  I  have  witnessed. 

There  is  no  uniformity  in  the  private  deal- 
ing of  the  Jesuits  with  their  victims.  They 
suit  their  enquiries,  instructions,  threats,  and 
promises  to  the  cases  before  them.  They  uae 
the  institution  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  an 
aoquainUince  with  the  youth,  and  a  perma- 
nent and  entire  control  over  them  for  life.  It 
is  the  place  where  they  tr^  their  tools,  and 
they  show  great  skill  in  their  management. — 
Jesuits  are  like  fish :  you  cannot  catch  them 
with  hands. 

The  institution  of  Sant'  Eusebio  is  onJjr  a 
distinct  department  of  the  Jesuit  system.  On 
accoimt  of  the  ffreat  number  of  their  pupils 
in  Rome,  they  nnd  it  convenient  to  have  one 
large  edifice,  at  a  distance  from  the  coUefi^es, 
appropriated  to  the  business  above  detailed.—' 
In  other  places  they  generally  include  this  de- 

Sirtment  under  the  same  roof  with  the  others, 
ach  pupil  pays  about  62  cents  a  day  foe  the 
interesting,  pleasing,  and  sensible  spiritual  ex- 
ercises at  Sant'  Eusebio.  Monks  attending  have 
their  expenses  paid  by  their  convents :  for 
the  Jesuits  have  stich  extensive  connections 
and  influence  with  other  orders,  that  Sant'  Eu- 
sebio is  the  general  place  of  delivery  for  all 
young  men  receiving  their  education  in  the 
city  of  Rome,  who  ask  coimsel  of  any  priest, 
show  any  disposition  to  doubt  the  doctrines 
they  are  taught,  or  to  exercise  a  snirit  of.  inde- 
pendence in  any  other  form.  Tney  are  de- 
spatched at  once  to  the  house  of  the  spiritual 
exercises,  and  rarely  if  ever  leave  it,  without 
being  brought  to  real  or  apparent  submission 
by  deceit,  or  terror.  The  experience  of  the 
monk  Ciocci,  whose  narrative,  written  since 
his  escape  to  England,  has  produced  so  much 
excitement,  corresponds  so  well  with,  facts 
within  my  own  knowledge,  that  I  have  the 
fullest  confidence  in  its  accuracy. 

The  four  great  orders  of  Monks  and  priests 
of  the  present  day,  are  the  Dominicans,  the 
Jesuits,  the  Franciscans,  and  the  Augustinians. 
Each  of  these  has  a  general,  who  sits  near  the 
pope.  The  Jesmts  are  priests — the  others  are 
monks. 

The  Franciscan  order  includes  the  Ca- 
puchins, whose  founder  was  John  de  Capis- 
trano. 

From  what  has  already  been  said  of  the 
Jesuits  in  Rome»  it  may  be  presumed  to  be 
particularly  important  that  we  know  some- 
thing of  their  leaders.  The  Prefect  of  the 
Propaganda  is  Cardinal  Prince  Franzoni ;  and 
he  may  with  propriety  be  denominated  the 
Pope  of  all  anticatholic  countries.  If  an  En- 
glishman or  a  North  American  should  go  to 
Kome,  expecting  to  find  in  the  Vatican  the 
man  who  directs  and  controls  the  operations 
of  Rome  in  his  country,  he  would  be  greaily 
mistaken.  If  he  would  find  the  head  which 
plans,  and  the  hand  that  moves  the  agents  , 
employed  for  Rome  and  Austria,  he  must  go  \ 
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to  the  Propa^ndat  and  be  introduced  to  Car- 
dinal  Franzoni,  a  Genot^e  prince,  and  brother 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Turin.  He  nominates 
all  the  bishops  for  the  "nncatholic  countries," 
and  exercises  an  extensile  swa^^  over  the  lar-> 
gest  part  of  the  world.  Of  his  disposition, 
some  opinion  may  be  formed  from  the  fact, 
that  an  ecclesiastic  lost  his  favor  about  the 
time  of  my  residence  in  Rome,  merely  in  con- 
sequence of  expressing  an  interest  in  Bishoo 
;R6ze.  His  chaplain,  Don  Felippo,  imitatea 
the  example  of  the  Cardinal,  and  so  did  Ca- 
dolini,  Archbishop  of  Edesse,  late  Archbishop 
of  Spoletto. 

The  Jesuits  have  arisen  high  and  rapidly 
to  power  under  the  reign  of  the  present  pope, 
Gregory  XVI.  He  has  been  so  friendly  to 
them,  as  to  grant  them  extraordinary  privile- 
ges, one  of  the  chief  of  which  is  the  entire  con- 
trol of  the  Propaganda,  heretofore  a  kind  of 
Union  Seminary,  directed  by  all  the  orders 
combined.  This  change,  which  was  made  in 
1837,  has  excited  remonstrances.  The  other 
Institutions  now  under  the  Jesuits  have  al- 
ready been  mentioned,  as  well  as  the  fact 
that  they  hare  a  control  over  all  the  insfitti- 
tions  for  education  in  Rome.  But  their  pow- 
er is  not  limited  there.  So  far  have  they  in- 
sinuated themselves,  that  now  it'  is  quite 
in  vain  for  any  man  to  pretend  to  any  public 
charge,  office  or  employment  without  tne  re- 
commendation of  the  Jesuits. 

How  far  their  influence  is  extended  by  their 
connection  with  the  youth  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  tell,  and  even  to  imagine.      They  re- 
sort to  every  mode  to  become  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  children,  and  through  them 
with  their  families.     They  will  play  childish 
games,  even  marbles,  with  them,  and  baring 
firained  the  confidence  and  affection  of  their 
mgenuous  hearts,  with  the  art  aind  duplicity  of 
the  old  Serpent,  they  will  draw  facts  from 
their  unsuspecting  lips,  which  oflen  criminate 
thek  parents,  ana  inroive  their  families  and 
themselres  in  miser9[  or  ruin.   •'My  little  boy," 
savs  the  subtle,  smiling  disciple  of  Loyda, 
wniie  he  stoops  to  mingle  in  some  juvenile 
game,  "do  you  say  pour  prayers  ?"   "No  sir, 
not  very  often."    ''Oh,  you  ought  to  pray  to 
the  Virgin  Mary,  she  is  so  amiable,  sucn   a 
friend  of  children.    Begin  to-night."    Thus 
he  begins  to  make  a  young  idolater,  as  the 
first  step  towards  making  him  a  dupe  and  a 
tool.    "My  dear  little  boy,  do  you  read  any 
pretty  books  at  home  V*    "Oh  no  sir ;  but  my 
father  has  some  larfi^e  ones  he  lets  me  look 
at.    They  are  Frencn  books,  and  I  cant  read 
French.*'    "Ah,"  says  the  Jesuit  to  himself 
— "  A — h  !  There  is  something  to  be  enouired 
into— write  me  down  sometime  the  titles  of 
those  books."    "My  dear  little  boy,  do  you 
like  to  be  in  compaiiy  t    Do  you  lore  to  have 
strangers  come  to  your  house  ?"  "Sometimes 
— we  ollen  have  visitors."    "Do you?    Ital- 
ians I  suppose."    '*Ye8  sir,   and  sometimes 
foreigners  too.*'      "What  people  are  they  ?** 
"Frenchman.**    From  that  moment  the  fami- 
ly is  watched  by  spies ;  for  of  all  men  in  the 
world  Rome  is  most  apprehensive  of  French- 


men, whose  liveliness,  affability  and  indepen* 
dence  of  opinion  are  perhaps  overrated,  and 
certainly  held  in  great  dread  by  her  agents. 

An  American  gentleman  once  said  to  me  : 
"I  nad  prejudices  against  the  Jesuits ;  but  I 
have  lately  seen  some,  and  they  are  very  mild, 
modest,  courteous  men,  particularly  fond  of 
children.  Why  sir,  they  actually  played  mar- 
bles with  the  boys."  "Ah,  sir,'^  replied  J,  "I 
have  had  too  much  opportunity  io  know  them, 
and  I  have  abundant  reason  for  saying  what  I 
now  tell  you.^  Their  fingers  play;  but  their 
heads  and  their  hearts,  you  may  rely  upon  it, 
are  not  playing.    They  are  hard  at  work." 

The  Jesuits  in  their  schools  and  colleges, 
make  their  pupils  spies  upon  each  other. — 
While  I  was  u'nder  their  care  they  endeavored 
to  make  me  a  spy,  and  I  soon  found  that 
another  boy  was  a  spy  over  me.  When  I  be- 
came a  student  of  divinity,  I  was  morally 
forced  to  become  a  spy,  as  they  taught  me  it  ,\ 
was  a  Christian  duty  to  be  one. 

One  of  their  greatest  triumphs  in  Rome  was 
gained  by  the  Jesuits  when  tney  got  posses- 
sion of  the  Roman  College  of  Santo  Appolli- 
nari,  from  Cardinal  Prince  Odescalchi.  He 
was  then  Vicar  of  Rome ;  when,  by  their  ma- 
ehinations,  they  induced  him  to  give  up  to 
them  all  his  property,  abandon  his  Cardinal's 
bat,  and  join  their  society,  under  the  simple 
title  of  Father  Charles.  He  left  Rome,  spent 
a  year  as  novitiate  in  Ravenna,  where  is  one 
01^ their  two  Italian  novitiate  institutions,  (the 
other  being  in  Rome,}  and  then  went  to  Asia. 
I  think  he  may  be  now  in  Armenia. 


Charaeterlstics  df  Wew-Elaslaiid* 
I  never  visit  New-England  without  meeting 
with  confirmatory  evidence  of  the  practical 
^d  sense  of  her  people.  This  evidence  ex- 
ists in  their  industry,  their  frugality  and  their 
common  sense  virtues.  It  is  evinced  in  their 
adherence,  in  a  great  degree,  to  their  primi- 
tive habits  and  even  their  puritan  princles. 

In  riding  yesterday  sixty  miles  through  the 
Valley  of  the  Connecticut  River,  I  had  an  op- 
portunity of  seeing  nature  in  all  its  loveliness. 
This  Valley,  eminently  attractive  in  itself,  has 
been  greatly  adorned  by  art  Not  as  the  no- 
bleman adorns  his  domain  or  as  the  nabob 
embellishes  his  pounds,  by  splendid  castles 
or  towering  mansions ;  but  with  richly  culti- 
vated fields,  and  neat,  tasteful,  comfort-im- 
parting cottages,  painted  snow-white  with 
green  Venetian  blinds,  shaded  by  honey-suck- 
le  or  woodbine. 

A  New-£n^land  farmer  brings  up  a  family 
reputably,  giving  his  children  a  good  common 
scnool  education,  from  land  upon  which  a 
Western  New-Yorker  would  starve.  This  is 
the  result  of  the  primitive  habits  and  puritan 
principles  to  which  I  have  referred.  But 
New-England  is  not  content  with  a  mere 
competency.  She  is  rapidly  accumulating 
wealth.  The  tariff  of  1642  is  showering  gold 
into  the  lap  of  New-En|rland.  Every  where, 
and  in  all  aspects,  their  prosperity  is  appa- 
rent.   Ten  years  of  such  enormous  gains— > 
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the  legitimate  gains  of  capital,  eaterprise  and 
industry,  with  government  protectioa--would 
enable  our  East  to  vie  in  riches  with  that 
ancient  East  of  whose  splendor  we  read. 
These  "  large  profits,"  these  "  enormons  divi- 
dends," which  were  diared,  heretofore,  in 
Sheffield,  Birmingham,  Manchester,  Leeds, 
&c.,  are  now  divided  in  Lowell,  Waliham 
and  a  thousand  other  American  towns.  The 
millions  that  went  to  England  to  make  the 
rich  of  that  country  richer,  and  its  poor  poorer, 
now  remain  here  to  construct  railroads,  en- 
dow coileffes,  support  asylums,  build  up  cit- 
ies and  viUages,  furnish  employment  and  con- 
fer blessing^  and  scatter  bounties  throughout 
our  land,  is  this  wrong  ?  Can  sach  a  policy 
be  bad  ? 

The  village  of  Cabotville,  four  miles  from 
Springfield,  was  a  farm  in  1832.  It  is  now  a 
large,  well  built,  thriving  village,  with  be- 
tween two  and  three  hundred  brick  &ctories, 
stores  and  mansions,  and  a  population  of 
3,000.  And  all  this  is  the  result  of  regular 
business.  Nothing  has  been  forced.  There 
are  no  speculative  fancy  men  there. 

Mount  Holyoke  Female  Academy,  of  which 
we  have  heard  so  much,  is  very  charmingly 
situated  in  the  town  of  South  Uadley.  The 
academy  is  an  immense  building,  in  which 
the  pupils  all  reside.  There  were  280  young 
ladies  at  this  academy  during  the  last  term. 

Amherst  college  is  also  very  pleasantly  sit- 
uated just  where  one  might  look  for  a  seat  of 
learning.  But  the  towns  which  I  admired 
most,  in  this  dav's  ride,  were  Northampton 
on  the  west,  ana  Northfield  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Comiiecticat.  Each  is  beautifiii  in  its 
way.  The  former  is  gently  elevated — the 
latter  upon  a  plain  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain, 
of  unbroken  surface,  reaching  for  more  th^n  a 
mile  through  the  broadest  Avenue  I  ever  saw, 
over  which  nature  has  spread  a  carpet  of  deep 
and  most  invitingly  luxuriant  green.  The 
whole  Avenue  is  shaded  by  noble  elms.  The 
foliage  of  both  villages  is  rich  and  abundant. 

Brattleborough  is  the  south  easternmost 
town  in  Vermont.  It  rs  compactly  built  and 
surrounded  by  bold  scenery*  It  is  a  place  of 
considerable  manufacturing,  and  does  a  fair 
business  in  merchandise.  Just  now  it  is  at* 
tracting  visitors  and  patients  to  the  "  Water- 
Cure"  Establishment.  This  place  was  se- 
lected on  account  of  the  pure^and  wholesome 
gnality  of  its  spring  water.  From  our  friend 
f.  F.  L.,  who  is  trying  this  remedy,  I  learned 
something  of  the  treatment.  The  establish- 
ment is  conducted  upon  the  Grafenberg  plan. 
It  is  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Wessel- 
hcsA,  a  German,  who  is  a  highly  educated 
nian.  There  are  about  fifty  patients  here. 
They  occupy  two  houses  which  join,  the  fe- 
males being  in  one  and  the  males  in  the  other. 


Hemp. — ^This  article  deserves,  and  is  re- 
ceiving a  considerable  share  of  the  auention 
of  eastern  and  western  merchants.  It  must 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  principal  staples  of 
u&ewest — and  which  will  engage  the  atten- 


tion of  many  farmers,  and  must  form  m  very 
considerable  item  in  our  list  of  exports.  The 
eastern  merchants,  who  have  turned  thmr  at- 
tention to  the  development  of  the  resources  of 
this  great  valley,  have  seen  that  the  time  is  at 
hand  when  the  chief  supply  of  this  article 
must  come  from  the  west.  The  west  most 
and  will,  at  no  distant  day,  supply  all  that  is 
needed,  either  for  the  United  States  Navy  or 
for  American  shipping.  We  have  the  soil, 
climate,  labor,  and  every  thing  requisite  to  its 

Sroduction;  the  only  thing  in  which  we  are 
eficient  is  the  manner  of  handling  and  pre- 
paring it  for  market,  and  the  condition  in 
which  it  is  sent  to  market.  In  this  i>aiticu- 
lar  there  is  much  to  be  learned,  and  until  those 
who  have  the  preparation  of  it  learn  this,  the 
hemp  of  the  west  will  not  occupj  that  posi- 
tion m  the  market,  or  bring  the  pnce  which  it 
should. 

Below  we  |pve  a  circular  from  a  large  mer- 
cantile bouse  m  New  York  to  their  correspon- 
dent in  this  city,  whidi  embodies  many  sug- 
gestions which  are  worthy  the  attention  of 
our  farmers. — Mo*  Repub, 

The  most  successful  n^ode  of  preparing  dew 
rotted  hemp,  would  prove  to  be  by  '*  thorough' 
ly  clearing  it  from  tow  and  shivest"  by  hack- 
ling, and, lor  the  past  two  years,  hb  mode  of 
preparation  has  been  adopted  to  some  extent 
m  Kentuckv  and  Missouri,  and  with  success. 

In  the  selection  of  hemp  for  hackling,  we 
would  advise  taking  good  quality  only ;  the 
first  requisite  being  a  fine  clean  staple,  which 
is  much  more  valuable  for  this  purpose  than 
coarse  rough  hemp;  a  bright  fair  color  is  also 
preferable  when  equal  in  other  respects. 

The  result  of  hackling  depends  very  much 
upon  the  selection  of  hemp,  as,  if  the  staple  is 
coarse,  or  inferior,  imperfectly  rotted  and 
cleaned,  it  will  require  a  greater  amount  of 
labor,  will  sufier  more  loss  in  tow  and  shives, 
and  when  ready  for  market,  will  also  be  infe- 
rior in  value.  A  good  quality  of  hemp  may 
be  reduced  in  the  process  of  hackling,  advan- 
tageousiy,  say  25  to  35  per  cent.,  depending^ 
however,  entirely  upon  the  order  and  condi-  ) 
tion  of  the  hemp. 

When  hackled,  it  should  be  put  up  in  hands, 
say  of  8  to  12  lbs.,  tied  firmly,  at  or  near  the 
root  end,  at  full  length,  and  in  that  order 
baled. 

It  is  not  so  liable  to  damace  in  transporta- 
tion, is  exhibited  to  much  better  advantai^e 
when  opened  for  sale,  and  it  is  the  order  m 
which  Russia  hemp  is  packed,  which  in  all 
respects  is  taken  as  the  standard.  When 
hackled,  or  water  rotted,  the  expense  will  be 
well  repaid  by  covering  the  sides  with  wrap- 
pers, and  allowing  the  ends  to  remain  open. 

Bmins  the  past  two  years  we  have  very  reg-. 
ularlv  obtained  for  dew  rotted  hemp  6c.  a  6|c. 
per  lb. ;  say  9134  48  a  9145  60  per  ton. — 
That  these,  or  very  nearly  these  rates  may  be 
obtained  hereafter,  we  have  much  confidence, 
and  unless  a  more  generally  successful  method 
should  in  future  be  adopted,  in  water  rotting. 
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we  beliere  our  western  dew  rotted  by  hack- 
ling, allowing  the  tow  and  inferior  nemp  to 
find  a  market  at  home,  for  the  manaiacture  of 
bale  rope  and  bagg;ing. — Visiter. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Extent  op  thb  Obegon  Tkrhitobt. — On 
the  east  it  skirts  SOO  miles  alon?  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  on  the  south  300  miles  along  the 
Snowy  Mountains,  on  the  west  700  miles 
along  the  Pacific  Ocean,  on  the  north  250 
miles  along  the  North  American  possessions 
of  Russia  and  England.  This  area  or  im- 
mense valley  contains  360,000  square  miles— 
capable  undoubtedly  of  forming  seren  states 
as  large  as-  New  York,  or  forty  states  of  ihe 
dimensions  of  Massachusetts.  Some  of  the 
islands  on  the  coast  are  rery  large^sufficient 
to  form  a  -state  by  themselves.  These  are 
•ituate  north  of  the  parrallel  of  48.  Vancou- 
Ter'a  Island,  260  miles  in  length  and  50  in 
breadth,  contains  12,000  square  miles — an 
area  larger  than  Massachusetts  and  Connec- 
ticut. Queen  Charlotte's  or  rather  Washing- 
ton Island,  too,  150  miles  in  length  and  30  in 
breadth,  contains  4,000  square  miles.  On 
both  of  these  immense  islands,  though  they 
lie  between  the  high  parallels  of  48  and  54 
degrees,  the  soil  is  said  to  be  well  adapted  to 
agriculture.  The  straits  and  circumjacent 
waters  abound  in  fish  of  the  finest  quality. 
Coal  of  good  quality,  and  other  veins  of  min- 
erals, have  been  found.-*-G/o&e. 
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From  Europe. — ^By  the  steamer  Caledonia, 
which  arrived  at  Boston,  We  have  advices 
from  Liverpool  to  the  19th  of  August,  and 
later  advices  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  prospect  of  a  good  harvest  had  im- 
proved. 

The  amount  of  specie  in  the  Bank  of  Encf- 
land  is  no  less  than  j£16»(X)0,000,  an  unusually 
large  quantity. 

Mr.  McLane  has  delivered  his  credentials 
to  the  Queen,  and  Mr.  Everett  his  letters  of 
recall. 

Parliament  was  prorogued  on  the  9th  of 
August  by  the  Queen  in  person. 

The  London  Gazette  of  the  I2th  inst.,  con- 
tains an  order  of  council — agreeably  to  the 
ac^  of  1844,  for  admitting  sugar  the  growth 
of  free  labor  at  a  reduced  rate  of  duty. 

Syria. — A  letter  from  Beyrout  of  Julv  12 
says: — "Although  an  armiptice  has  been 
concluded,  the  Druses  and  the  Christians 
still  remain  with  arms  in  their  hands,  and 
occupy  all  the  fortified  points." 

The  Pilgrimage  at  Mecca. — From  Africa 
the  news  is  of  the  usual  character— crops 
have  been  destroyed,  flocks  seized,  tribes  put 
to  flight;  but  Abd-el  Eader  is  as  far  from 
being  taken,  and  Algiers  as  far  from  being 
tranquil  I  ised,  as  ihey  were  fifteen  years  ago. 
A  recent  letter  describes  the  return  of  a  troop 
of  pilgrims  from  Mecca.     All  the  people  or 


the  district  turned  out  to  meet  them  in  pro- 
cession, wiih  banners,  presents,  &c. 

As  they  approached  the  pilgrims,  they  all 
chaunted,  <*0  pilgrims  to  the  chamber  of 
God  !  Have  you  s*een  the  prophet  of  God  ?" 
To  which  the  pilgrims  chaunted,  in  reply, 
"  We  have  seen  him,  and  we  have  lef;  him 
at  Mecca.  He  prays,  fasts,  makes  his  ab- 
lutions, and  reads  the  holy  book  of  God!" 
The  pilgrims  were  then  embraced  by  their 
countrymen,  and  presents  and  hospitality 
were  pressed  upon  them.  The  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca  occupies  fifteen  months,  and  is  pe- 
culiarly dangerous  from  the  great  number  of 
robbers  on  the  route. 

Chinese  Ransos  Money. — A  fresh  instal- 
ment of  the  Chinese  Ransom  money,  which 
was  brought  to  England  by  the  Cambrian, 
arrived  in  London  on  the  4th  of  August. 

The  Emperor  of  Russia  has  given  per- 
mission for  the  importation  of  corn,  free  of 
duty,  during  the  whole  of  this  year,  in  the 
ports  of  Riga,  Peraau  and  Revel,  in  the 
Baltic. 


Rather  Lengthy. — It  has  been  estimated 
that  a  quantity  of  spider's  web,  weighing  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce,  would  reach  from  Lon- 
don to  Edinburgh,  a  distance  of  four  hundred 
miles. 


Attraction, — If  a  dozen  small  pieces  of 
cork  be  placed  in  a  vessel  of  water,  near  the 
centre  but  a  little  distance  apart,  they  will  be 
seen  to  approach  each  other  with  constantly 
increased  motion,  until  they  meet,  afier 
which  the  whole  will  move  towards  the 
nearest  side  of  the  vessel. 


Immense  LocoMOTrvB  Establishment. — The 
London  Mining  Journal  gives  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  the  gigantic  locomotive  establishment 
at  St.  Petersburgh,  Russia,  organized  and  di- 
rected by  Messrs.  Harrison  &  Eastwick,  for- 
merly or  Philadelphia,  in  conjunction,  we  be- 
lieve, with  Mr  Winans  of*^  Baltimore.  It 
characterizes  it  as  ''the  most  extraordinary,  as 
well  as  gigantic  establishment."  It  was 
called  into  operation  to  supnlv  the  large 
nunaber  of  locomotives  required  for  the  great 
chain  of  railroads  which  the  Emperor  of  Rus- 
sia has  directed'  to  be  constructed,  (Major 
Whistler,  a  Bostonian,  being  chief  engraeer,) 
and  it  is  so  huge  in  dimensions  that  3,500  op- 
eratives are  employed  in  it.  To  keep  order 
in  this  mixed  mass  of  Americans,  English, 
Scotch,  Irish,  Germans,  and  Russians,  a  com- 
panv  of  soldiers  is  kept  on  duty^  in  conjunction 
witn  a  police  force,  whose  duties  are  confined 
to  the  works.  If  the  operatives  are  refracto- 
ry they  are  discharged,  unless  there  happen 
to  be  Russians  among  them,  and  when  any 
of  these  offend  against  the  discipline  of  the 
place  they  are  immmed lately  tied  up  to  the 
triangles,  soundly  flogged,  and  sent  to  work 
again. — Philadelphia  paper 
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THE  HAFPV  FARMER. 

BY  MRS.  I,.   II.   SIGOHRNEY. 

Saw  ye  ihe  fanner  at  his  plough 

As  you  were  ridiig  by  ? 
Or  weaned  'nealli  his  noon-day  toil, 

When  8ummcr  suns  were  high  ? 
And  thought  you  that  his  lot  was  har4  ? 

And  did  you  thank  your  God» 
That  you,  and  yours,  wore  not  condemned 

Thus  like  a  slare  to  plod  ? 

Come  see  him  at  liis  harvest  home, 

When  garden,  field,  and  tree 
Conspire,  with  flowing  stores  to  fill 

His  barn,  and  granary. 
His  healthful  children  gaily  sport. 

Amid  the  new-mown  hay, 
Or  proudly  aid,  with  vigorous  arm. 

His  task  as  best  ihey  may. 

The  dog  partakes  his  master's  joy, 

And  guards  the  loaded  wain ; 
The  feathery  people  clap  their  wings» 

And  lead  their  yi  ungling  train. 
Perchance,  the  hoary  grandsire's  eye 

The  glowing  scene  surveys, 
And  breathes  a  blessing  on  his  race, 

Or  guides  their  evening  praise. 

The  Harvest-Giver  is  their  friend. 

The  Maker  of  the  soil. 
And  earti),  the  mother,  gives  them  bread. 

And  cheers  their  patient  toil. 
Come,  join  them  round  their  wintry  hearth, 

Their  heartfelt  pleasures  see. 
And  you  can  better  judge  how  blest 

The  farmer's  life  may  be. 


RELIGIOUS  DISTURBANCES  IN  GBR- 

At  Posen,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  new 
Anti-Romish  party,  was  to  preach,  and  the 
Romanists  held  a  grand  procession.  Se- 
rious disturbances  occurred,  and  the  mili- 
tary were  called  out.  At  Magdebur^h,  a 
church  has  been  consecrated  for  the  Re- 
formers ;  and  at  Leipsic,  they  are  so  nu- 
merous, that  they  are  obliged  to  meet  in 
the  open  air. 

At  Halber.stadt,  on  the  9th  of  August,  a 
riot  occurred  after  public  service,  and  John 
Ronge,  the  leader  of  the  new  Reformation, 
addressed  the  populace  from  a  balcony,  con- 
eluding  with  these  words:  "Rome  and  her 
supremacy  must  fall — Amen."  A  man  re- 
plied :  "  Not  so  soon  as  you,"  when  he  was 
assaulted,  as  well  as  hi.s  h(.iise.  A  band 
of  cuirassiers  cut  down  the  populace,  but 
«ome  of  them  wore  dragged  from  their 
horses  and  wounded. 

At  Leipsic,  on  the  15lh,  Prince  John  of 


Saxony,  having  rendered  Irimeelf  odiott*  by 
liis  proceedings  a^i^ainst  certain  Refbmned 
villages,  the  people  having  assembled  at 
lis  palace,  and  aung  Luther's  favorite 
Psalm. 

"Ein  fester  burg  ist  unser  Gott," 
to  the  old  Reformer's  air,  they  were  fired 
upon  by  the  soldiers,  and  nine  persoos  were 
killed,  inclnding  two  students  of  the  Uni- 
versity. The  students  took  arms,  and  the 
Duke  fled. 

In  Frusta,  the  government  have  forbid- 
den the  pu-blioation  of  anything  relating  to 
this  whole  subject. 


A  Snake  Story. — ^The  Clermont  (Ohio) 
Courier  gives  &n  account  of  a  very  lai^ 
snake  in  Hartman's  mill-pond,  on  the  east 
fork  of  the  Little  Miami,  a  short  distance 
above  Williamsburg.  It  has  been  fVe- 
quently  seen  on  rocks  and  in  the  water, 
and  is  15  or  20  feet  long,  and  as  large 
round  as  a  common  sized  man.  Jacob 
Sarber  makes  affidavit  that  he  was  fishing 
in  the  pond  and  heard  dogs  bark  on  the  op- 
posite side,  and  immediately  after  saw  aonie- 
thin^  swimming  towards  him,  and  wbea 
withm  twenty-five  feet  of  him,  it  stopped 
and  raised  up  two  and  a  half  feet  out  of 
water,  the  belly  towards  Kim.  He  then 
saw  it  was  a  snake,  of  gray  appearance, 
ten  or  twelve  inches  through.  It  soon 
drew  down  its  head,  and  in  its  motions  ex- 
hibited about  sixteen  feet  of  its  body  from 
the  head  back!  The  Courier  says  that^ 
with  the  evidence  before  it,  it  does  not  feel 
at  liberty  to  regard  this  as  any  other  than 
a  well-established  fact. 
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preparing  the  Warp  Ar  a  Power-Iioom 

[See  the  Cut  ofi  the  preceding  page.] 

There  is  abundance  of  evidence  to  prove 
that  the  art  of  weaving  has  been  carried  on 
from  very  early  times.  It  is  connected  with 
many  interesting  periods,  scenes,  and  person- 
ages in  history,  but  in  its  simpler  forms 
Modern  inventions  have  introduced  wonder^ 
ful  changes. 

Before  the  actual  weaving  there  are  seve- 
ral preparatory  processes,  Csiys  the  Pictorial 
History  of  the  Arts,)  one  of  which  is  the 
warping^  the  nature  and  object  of  which  may 
be  very  readily  understood.  As  the  hanks  of 
spun  material,  whether  cotton  or  any  other, 
are  wrapped  up  closely,  the  yarn  requires  to 
be  stretched  out  and  laid  parallel  before  it  is 
fitted  to  act  as  warp  for  the  woven  cloth ; 
and  this  process  of  arranging  k  is  called 
warping.  There  have  been,  at  different  pe- 
riods in  the  history  of  weaving,  four  different 
modes  of  performing  this  process :  by  the  aid 
of  the  warping-field,  the  warping^frame,  the 
warping-miil,  and  the  warping-machine. 

In  the  warping-machine  connected  with 
loom-weaving  the  warping  and  other  pro- 
cesses are  conducted  pretty  much  at  the  same 
time.  The  bobbins  containing  the  yam  are 
ranged  with  their  axes  horizontal  and  paral- 
lel. The  yams  are  drawn  from  the  bob- 
bins, made  to  pass  under  some  rollers,  and 
over  others,  and  are  at  length  brought  into  a 
parallel  layer,  with  a  comb  or  grating  of  five 
wires  so  employed  as  to  separate  the  yarns 
in  an  equidistant  manner.  After  having  so 
passed,  the  yarns  are  made  to  coil  round  a 
roller  or  beam,  and  are  in  that  state  removed 
from  the  machine. 

Cotton  warp  has  yet  to  be  dressed  or  sized 
to  keep  the  threads  smooth.  The  sizing  is 
put  on  liquid,  with  a  brush,  and  then  dried  by 
stirring  the  air  with  a  fan. 


The  Present  War  SpiHt. 

Whoever  overlooks  the  war-spirit  of  a  por^ 
(    tion  of  our  countrymen,  will  be  forgetful  of 
)   a  very  considerable,  and  a  very  dangerous  in- 
^   gredient  of  our  national  character.    We  see 
it  now  displaying  itself,  in  an  unusual  degree, 
because  an  opportunity  is  afforded  by  some 
prospects  of  a  war  with  Mexica     We  have 
long  had  vaporing  enough  ;  and,  in  our  opin- 
ion,  some  good,  philanthropic,  and  even  pa- 
cific  men  have  unconsciously  been  heaping 
up  fuel  for  a  military  combustion  for  several 


years  past,  by  giving  currency  to  the  doctrine 
which  has  become  so  popular,  of  the  natural 
superiority  of  the  '<  Anglo-Saxon  race  !*'  Oar 
ancestors  and  our  relatives,  to  the  most  re- 
mote and  almost  inconceivable  degrees  of 
relationship,  have  been  over  and  over  declared 
to  be  a  wonderful,  a  transcendent  race  of 
men.  This  would  not  be  harmless,  even  if  it 
had  Slopped  at  the  flattery  of  national  vanity: 
but  what  reflecting  man  would  ever  have  ex- 
pected that  ?  We  are  so  practical  in  all  our 
habits,  that  doctrines  are  soon  brought  to  use ; 
and  hence,  we  have  long  since  seen  mtima- 
tions,  tnat  rights  grew  out  of  our  might,  phj- 
rical  and  intellectual ;  and  now  we  find  thou- 
sands around  thirsting  to  see  the  overrated 
territories  of  Mexico  and  California  in  the 
possession  of  our  government,  chiefly  on  the 
plea  that  they  would  be  better  managed  by 
Anglo-Saxon  hands.  Not  only  so,  but  we 
have  accounts  in  the  newspapers,  of  Ameri- 
can army-officers  and  cadets,  overwhelming 
the  war  department  with  letters  soliciting 
commands  in  Texas :  and  of  militia  compa- 
nies placing  themselves  at  the  orders  of  any 
generals,  to  march  anywhere,  to  spread  the 
conquest  of  Anglo-Saxon  principles.  At  all 
this,  the  good  sense  of  the  country  laughs ; 
we  wish  the  prudence  of  the  country,  her 
justice  and  Christianity,  might  do  something 
to  counteract  so  dangerous,  so  discreditable, 
yet  so  paltry  and  cowardly  a  spirit. 

Hence  we  are  looking  in  the  face,  a  people 
of  about  one-third  or  one  quarter  of  our  own 
numbers,  and,  according  to  some  of  the  '*  pa- 
triotic" Anglo-Saxon  writers,  three  quarters 
Indians,  &c.,  having  about  one  Mexican  to 
twenty  or  thirty  of  us ;  and  suddenly  the  bra- 
very of  certain  persons  is  aroused,  two  thou- 
sand miles  off,  against  that  poor,  ignorant,  un- 
educated people,  hardly  alive  after  thirty  years 
of  revolutions,  and  three  centuries  of  Spanish 
and  Romish  oppression.  There  is  a  training 
day  in  some  village,  the  drums  beat,  the  fifes 
squeel,  the  chicken's  feathers  stick  high  upon 
the  felt  hats  and  leather  caps,  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  spirit  is  roused,  and  nothing  but  blood 
can  quiet  it !  New-England  rum  and  West- 
em  whiskey  combine  to  push  on  the  mighty 
result.  Temperance  pledges  luckily  are  not 
universal,  or  the  last  sparks  of  patriotic  fire 
would  have  been  extinguished  irrecoverably. 
Cider-brandy,  rye-gin,  and  boiled  cider  come 
to  the  rescue,  and  old  "  Pupperlo"  is  clamor- 
ous for  **  glory." 
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la  all  this,  there  is  nothing  mean,  paltry 
nor  cowardly.  Ten  men,  eyen  of  the  most 
yagabond  character,  woald  hardly  think  of 
failing  upon  one  helpless,  friendless,  feeble 
victim.  Certainly  they  would  never  hold 
meetings  and  pass  resolutions  beforehand, 
(anywhere  out  of  Lexington.)  proclaiming 
the  wonderful  glories  of  their  enterprize. 
But  when  thousands  applaud,  and  the  matter 
is  on  a  larger  scale,  some  are  found  who  will 
not  blush.  The  Mexicans  are  fit  objects  for 
our  compassion  and  philanthropic  attention. 
Our  superior  blessings,  social  and  political, 
hare  laid  us  under  quite  as  many  duties,  as 
reasons  for  vaunting ;  and  oh,  that  oar  Anglo- 
Saxon  blood  might  not  display  it«elf  wholly 
in  the  latter ! 


\ 


^ 


Thunder  Shower. — In  a  thunder  shower 
at  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  a  few  days  ago, 
several  houses  were  struck.  The  Tontine 
Hotel  was  considerably  damaged.  The  fluid 
descended  by  the  flag-staff,  rending  it  nearly 
the  whole  distance,  into  splinters,  and  enter- 
ing the  observatory,  tearing  that  in  a  terrific 
manner.  It  then  escaped  to  the  ridge,  where 
it  divided  and  ran  down  to  the  eaves,  tearing 
up  the  shingles  and  seriously  injuring  one  of 
the  rafters  in  its  course.  It  was  attracted 
each  way  from  the  observatory,  without 
doubt,  by  the  streams  of  water  which  ran 
from  it  to  the  metallic  trough  on  the  edge  of 
the  roof.  From  thence  it  followed,  probably, 
to  the  chimneys  on  each  side,  and  mav  have 
escaped  to  the  earth  by  the  rods  attached  to 
them.  In  the  attic,  where  much  of  the  dam- 
age was  done,  was  the  sleeping  apartment 
of  the  help ;  and  in  this  room,  at  the  time, 
was  a  colored  man,  who  received  a  severe 
shock,  but  escaped  with  only  a  temporary 
prostration  of  his  senses.  One  or  two  others 
felt  the  shock,  but  were  not  injured* 

This  is  the  second  time  that  the  Tontine 
has  been  struck  by  lightning,  owing,  proba- 
bly, to  its  elevation  above  the  surrounding 
buildings. 

The  lightning  also  struck  the  house  of  Mr. 
John  Walton,  entered  by  way  of  a  chimney 
which  led  to  a  kitchen  in  the  rear,  at  ibe 
fire-place  of  which  Miss  Walton  was  em- 

J>loyed  with  tongs  in  hand,  removing  coals 
rom  the  hearth  to  a  tin  baker  standing  near. 
She  thinks  she  saw  the  flash  descend,  and 
dropped  the  ton^  out  of  her  hands.  Feeling 
the  shock,  she  immediately  rushed  into  the 
adjoining  room  exclaiming,  "  my  foot  is  on 
fire, — my  foot !  my  foot ! !"  Upon  examining 
her  shoe,  she  found  that  the  lightning  had 
passed  through  it  entirely,  and  tearing  the 
upper  leather  near  the  ball  of  the  foot.  Pass- 
ing between  the  foot  and  the  sole  of  the  shoe 
it  burnt  her  stocking  in  several  places,  and 
pnssed  through  the  shoe  on  the  side  almost 
directly  opposite  where  it  entered,  and  proba- 


bly passed  through  the  hall  and  out  at  the 
front  door,  standing  open  at  the  time.     No   v 
injury  was  sustained  by  Miss  W.  beyond  a   > 
shock  which  caused  a  sensation  of  numbness   c 
in  the  limb  most   exposed.     Her  foot  was 
not  even  burned  by  the  lightning.     Mr.  W. 
stood  in  the  door-way  a  few  feet  from  the 
fire-place,  and  felt  the  shock  sensibly,  but  re- 
ceived no  injury,  although  the  lightning  in  its 
course,  to  all  appearance,  must  have  pa&sed 
by  him  while  standing  in  the  door-way. 

The  Maoitetic  Telxgrafh  throui2:h  New 
Jersey,  it  is  expected,  will  be  completed  by 
the  1st  of  December;  also  from  Baltimore  to 
Philadelphia  in  November ;  to  form  a  contin- 
uous line  of  Telegraph  from  Washington  to 
New  York  by  the  time  Congress  assembles. 
The  important  business  of  the  next  session 
will  be  reported  in  New  York,  by  this  arrange- 
ment, in  fewer  hours  than  it  has  heretofore 
taken  days  for  it  to  reach  us  by  Mail  or  Ex- 
press. 


The  Whaliho  Fleet  of  New  London, 
Conn.,  is  again  all  absent  from  home.  Twen- 
ty seven  ships  and  barks,  and  two  schooners, 
(the  latter  for  the  sealing  business)  have  been 
fitted  out  there  the  present  season.  Of  these, 
six  ships  and  both  the  schooners,  were  newly 
purchased. 

The  tonnage  of  these  ships  added  the  pres- 
ent season,  is  2865 — ^averaging  nearly  487  tons 
each.  The  tonnage  of  the  whole  number  of 
vessels  fitted  out  this  season,  including  the  two 
schooners,  is  10,755  tons — showing  that  an 
usually  large  amount  of  business  has  been 
transacted  here,  although  the  season  has 
closed  somewhat  earlier  than  usual. 


American  Mechanics  in  Russia. — ^Estwick 
&.  Evans,  formerly  extensive  manufactures  of 
rail  road  engines  in  Philadelphia,  at  the  soli- 
citation of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  transferred 
their  machinery  as  well  as  skill  to  St.  Peters- 
burg. A  vast  system  of  rail  roads,  joining 
the  extremities  of  that  nation,  is  to  be  made. 
The  establishment  of  Estwick  Sl  Evans  is  said 
to  be  vast ;  and  the  rail  roads  in  process  are 
under  the  immediate  management  of  Ameri- 
cans, as  well  as  the  locomotive  power. 

Maj.  Whistler,  a  Bostonian,  is  chief  engi- 
neer, and  three  thousand  five  hundred  opera- 
lives  are  employed  in  it.  To  keep  order  in 
this  mixed  mass  of  Americans,  English, 
Scotch,  Irish,  Germans  and  Russians,  a  com- 
pany of  soldiers  is  kept  on  duty,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  police  force  whose  duties  are  con- 
fined to  the  works.  If  the  operatives  are  re- 
fractory they  are  discharged,  unless  there 
happen  to  be  Russians  amon^  them;  and 
when  any  of  these  ofiend  a^mst  the  disci- 
pline of  Che  place,  they  are  immediately  tied 
up  to  the  triangles,  soundly  Ragged  and  sent 
to  work  a^in.  And  this  practice  is  contin- 
ued, notwithstanding  Messrs.  Harrison  and 
Estwick  have  strongly  appealed  against  it. 
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SKETCH  OF  THE  I.IFB  OF  ADNIRACj 
PAUIi  JOJfC9. 

Abridged  from  the  Appendix  to  CurwerCs 
Joumalf  third  edition^  by  Oeorge  Atkinson 
Ward. 

Admiral  Paul  Jones  was  a  native  of  the 
parish  of  Eirkbean,  Scotland,  son  of  a  farmer 
named  John  Paul,  He  was  born  in  1747. 
He  early  became  a  seaman ;  and  at  18  was 
master  of  a  West  India  TesseL  Having 
given  a  sailor  a  fatal  wound  in  suppressing  a 
mutiny,  although  acquitted  by  a  court  in  the 
island  where  it  occurred,  he  was  so  much 
persecuted  on  his  return  to  England,  that  he 
took  up  his  residence  in  Virginia  with  his 
brother,  who  aAerwards  left  him  considera- 
ble property. 

When  the  Revolution  commenced  he  was 
appointed  senior  first  lieutenant  in  the  navy, 
on  the  recommendation  of  Robert  Morris, 
Mr.  Hughes  and  Gen.  Jones,  of  North  Caro- 
lina, whose  sirname  he  afterwards  assumed 
in  gratitude  for  his  friendship.  He  made  a 
cruise  in  the  28  gun  ship  Alfred,  and  in  Feb* 
ruary,  1776,  took  command  of  the  Providence, 
12  guns,  in  which  he  took  sixteen  vessels  in 
six  weeks,  and  destroyed  the  fishing  estab- 
lishment at  Isle  Madame,  He  also  fought 
the  Solebay,  18,  and  twice  the  Milford,  32. 

He  was  made  Captain,  Oct.  10,  1776,  and 
in  the  Alfred  destroyed  the  fisheries  at  Port 
Royal,  and  took  all  the  vessels  there,  with 
their  cargoes.  February  2d,  1776,  being  at 
Brest  in  the  Ranger,  18,  he  received  from 
Count  D'Orvilliers,  the  first  salute  ever  given 
to  the  American  flag  by  a  foreign  man-of- 
war.  In  April  he  scaled  the  fort  of  White- 
haven, and  spiked  the  guns.  38  in  number. 
Soon  after  he  landed  on  St.  Mary's  Isle,  on 
the  Scotch  coast,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Sel- 
kirk, not,  as  has  been  pretended,  as  a  freebooter 
although  his  men  plundered  the  house  of 
plate  :  for  he  bought  it  up  and  restored  it  to 
the  owner,  and  received  an  honorable  letter 
in  return,  conveying  the  thanks  of  the  Earl 
and  his  Countess.  The  Drake,  of  20  guns, 
being  sent  out  against  him,  he  captured  it  in 
sight  of  numerous  spectators. 

He  spent  the  next  year  at  Brest,  in  morti- 
fying delays,  waiting  a  promised  squadron ; 
when  he  was  struck  by  the  first  of  ''Poor 
Ricbard*s  Maxims,"  then  recently  published 
by  Dr.  Franklin :  '*  If  you  wish  your  business 
aithfully  and  ezpeditioasly  done,  do  it  your- 


self; if  otherwise,  send."  He  setoff  direeUf 
for  Paris,  and  soon  sailed  with  five  ships :  the 
Alliance,  36 ;  Pallas,  30 ;  Ceres,  18 ;  Ven- 
geance, 18 ;  and  Daras,  40,  which  he  nmmed 
Le  Bon  Homme  Richard,  in  memory  of  the 
adviser  he  had  followed — '' Poor  Richard." 

This  vessel  was  a  worn-out  East  Indiaman ; 
but  in  it  he  sailed  from  L'Orient  to  capture 
the  Baltic  fleet,  which  he  probably  would 
have  taken  if  supported  by  his  squadron.  He 
took  the  Serapis,  50  guns,  and  Countess  of 
Scarboro'  20,  after  a  desperate  action,  with  a 
loss  of  306  men  out  of  380  in  his  own  vessel, 
7  feet  water  in  the  hold  and  on  fire  in  two 
places.  After  this  he  ens^aged  with  Holland 
in  the  war  against  England,  and  was  noticed 
by  Louis  the  16th.  Congress  struck  a  medal 
for  him  and  gave  him  the  command  of  a  fine 
74  which  was  building  at  Portsmouth,  but 
afterwards  presented  it  to  France.  He  then 
joined  the  French  fleets. 

In  1780  he  was  appointed  agent  to  Den- 
mark and  Sweden,  to  obtain  indemnity  lor 
prizes  delivered  by  them  to  Ehigland,  and  af- 
terwards entered  the  Russian  navy  as  Rear 
Admiral.  For  his  services  against  the  Turks, 
Jime  7th,  1788,  he  was  made  Rear  Admiral, 
and  decorated  by  the  Empress.  The  opposi- 
tion of  his  enemies  is  said  to  have  embittered 
his  latter  years;  and  he  resigned  his  oflSce 
and  lived  in  France  until  September  12th, 
1792,  when  he  died  soon  after  he  had  been 
appointed  by  Gen.  Washington  agent  for  cap- 
tives at  Algiers.  He  was  buried  in  Paris 
with  public  honors. 

For  our  own  part  we  cannot  look  upon 
such  a'sketch  of  desperate  and  bloody  deeds 
without  pain  and  revolting  of  heart,  especially 
as  some  were  performed  against  his  own 
native-bom  countrymen,  and  some  of  them 
were  of  doubtful  necessity.  If  war  can 
justify  all  these,  then  we  say,  God  in  mercy 
preserve  peace ! 


* 


DISTINGUISHED  GRADUATES  OP 
NASSAU  HALIi,  OR  PRINCETON 
COLLEGE. 

[From  ths  TYmton  Eif^^um,] 

Class  of  1166. 

Oliver  Ellsworth  was  bom  at  Windsor,  Conn, 
on  the  29th  of  April,  1745.  He  soon  after 
commenced  the  practice  of  law,  and  became 
a  distinguished  ornament  to  the  profession.— 
He  was  a  member  of  the  continental  Congress, 
and  of  the  Convention  that  framed  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.    On  the  org«- 
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nizatioB  of  the  federal  goyernment  he  was 
elected  lo  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and 
con  tinned  a  member  of  that  body  for  eight 
years.  In  1796  he  was  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Washington,  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States,  and  in  1799  he  was  sent  as  enyoy  ex- 
traordinary to  the  court  of  France.  Judge 
Ellsworth  was  distinguished  for  talents,  learn- 
ing and  patriotism,  and  recelFed  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Laws,  both  from  Dartmouth  and 
Yale.  He  died  November  26th,  1807,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-five  years. 

David  Howell  was  bom  in  New  Jersey,  in 
1747.  Becoming  a  resident  of  Providence,  he 
was  appointed  Professor  of  Mathematics,  and 
subsequently  of  Law  in  the  University  of 
Rhode  Island.  He  was  a  judge  of  the  supreme 
court  of  the  State,  and  a  member  of  the  Con- 
tinental Congress,  and  in  1812,  was  appointed 
Judge  of  the  United  States  Court  for  that  dis- 
trict which  held  until  his  death.  He  was  a 
man  of  great  talents  and  learning,  a  profound 
lawyer  and  an  honest  man.  Judge  Howell 
died  on  the  29th  of  June,  1824,  aged  seventy- 
seven  years. 

Daniel  McCalla,  D.  D.,  was  bora  at  Nesha- 
miny.  Pa.,  in  1748.  He  became  a  chaplain  in 
the  army,  and  having  been  captured  by  the 
enemy,  was  sometime  confined  in  a  prison* 
ship.  He  spent  the  greater  portion  of  nis  life 
in  South  Carolina,  where  he  was  celebrated 
for  his  learning  and  eloquence,  and  received 
from  the  College  in  that  State,  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Divinity.  He  died  on  the  6th  of 
April,  1809,  at  the  age  of  sixty  years. 

Nathaniel  Niles  was  a  native  of  Connecticut. 
After  due  theological  preparation,  he  preached 
for  some  time  as  a  candidate,  and  devoted 
himself  to  the  practice  of  law.  Mr.  Niles  at- 
tained eminence  at  the  bar,  and  filled  various 
public  stations,  among  others  that  of  Judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Vermont.  He  was  dis* 
tinguished  as  a  theologian,  jurist,  and  meta* 
physician,  and  was  an  author  of  considerable 
repute. 

John  Woodhvll,  D.  D.,  devoted  himself  to 
the  sacred  office,  and  was  settled  in  the  town 
of  Leacock,  Lancaster  county.  Pa.  After  re- 
maining at  this  place  for  some  years,  he  was 
called  to  the  congregation  at  Freehold,  Mon- 
mouth Co.  N.  J.,  where  he  continued  until 
the  period  of  his  death,  having  been  pastor 
of  that  Church  for  more  than  half  a  centu- 
ry- 

Dr.  WoodhuU  was  a  sound  theologian,  an 

able  and  powerfnl  preacher,  and  an  ardent  pa- 
triot. He  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Mon- 
mouth, and  was  an  unshrinking  supporter  of 
the  Independence  of  America.  Dr.  WoodhuU 
was  for  more  than  forty  years  a  trustee  of  the 
College  of  New  Jersey.  Dr.  WoodhuU  mar- 
ried a  step  daughter  of  the  celebrated  Gilbert 
Tennant.  He  died  at  Freehold  in  1824,  and 
his  dem^endants  are  among  the  most  respecta- 
ble citizens  of  New  Jersey. 

Class  of  M67. 

Francis  Barfer  was  born  at  Princeton,  N. 
J.,  in  the  year  1751,  and  was  graduated  at  the 


College  of  New  Jersey,  in  1767.  Mr.  Barber 
was  distinguished  during  his  College  course, 
for  the  extent  and  accuracy  of  his  literary  at- 
tainments. In  1769,  Mr.  Barber  became  the 
principal  of  a  classical  school  m  Elizabeth* 
town,  N.  J.,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
instruction  of  his  pupils,  and  the  pursuit  of 
science.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  American 
Revolution,  Mr.  Barber  closed  his  school,  and 
accompanied  by  many  of  his  pupils,  repaired 
at  once  to  the  theatre  of  war.  In  1776,  he  re- 
ceived from  Congress,  a  commission  as  Ma- 
jor of  the  third  battalion  of  the  New  Jersey 
troops  ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  year,  he  was 
appointed  Lieutenant  Colonel  of  the  third  re. 
giment  of  New  Jersey.  He  was  soon  after 
appointed  assistant  inspector  general,  and  re- 
ceived from  Baron  Steuben,  the  highest  testi- 
mony in  favor  of  his  talents,  activity,  and  ser- 
vices. 

Col.  Barber  was  in  constant  service  from 
the  time  he  entered  the  army,  until  the  close 
of  the  war.  He  served  with  his  regiment  un- 
der (General  Schuyler  at  the  north.  He  was 
at  the  battles  of  Ticonderoga,  Trenton,  Prince- 
ton, Brandy  wine,  Germantown  and  Monmouth, 
and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  battle  of 
Springfield.  In  1781,  he  was  at  the  capture 
of  the  British  army,  under  Lord  Cornwallis 
at  York  town.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Murray,  in  his 
interesting  work  on  Elizabethtown,  from 
which  the  above  facts  have  been  derived, 
stales,  that  at  the  close  of  the  war,  and  on  the 
very  day  on  which  Washington  was  about  to 
announce  to  the  army  the  signing  of  the  xic^ij 
of  peace,  Col.  Barber  was  killed  in  the  vicini- 
ty of  New  burgh,  as  he  was  riding  along  the 
edge  of  a  wo(^  by  the  falling  of  a  tree  upon 
him.  **  He  was  "  says  the  author  just  named» 
*'  a  fine  scholar — a  skilful  and  brave  officer — 
and  rendered  great  and  important  services  to 
his  country.  He  has  many  descendants.— 
Among  the  pupils  at  the  school  at  Elizabeth- 
town,  when  under  the  charge  of  Mi.  Barber, 
were  Gen.  Hamilton,  Brockholst,  Livingston, 
and  others,  distinguished  in  the  history  of  the 
country.  At  the  time  that  Mr.  Barber  closed 
his  school,  his  Assistant  was  Aaron  Ogden, 
who  had  a  short  time  before  completed  his 
education  at  Princeton.  Young  Ogden,  whose 
patriotism  was  as  glowing  as  that  of  his  prin- 
cipal, accompanied  Mr.  Barber  when  he  re- 
£  aired  lo  the  standard  of  his  country,  and  when 
Ir.  Barber  joined  the  army  as  a  Major,  Og- 
den entered  it  as  a  Captain,  and  they  were  to 
get  her  at  Brandy  wine,  Monmouth,  Springfield 
and  York  town. 

[We  find  in  the  old  New  Jersey  Gazette, 
the  following  notice  of  Col.  Barber's  death. 
It  appears  in  the  form  of  a  letter  from  New 
Windsor  barracks,  and  is  dated  February  12» 
1783.1 

Col.  Barber  was  killed  by  the  most  extra- 
ordinary accident  He  lett  on  horseback 
about  10  o*clock  to  ride  to  his  quarters,  and 
m  going  through  the  woods  in  our  rear,  the 
top  oi  a  large  tree  which  some  soldiers  were 
falling,  struck  him  on  the  head  and  killed 
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him  instantly.  The  tree  was  very  tall,  and 
the  root  of  it  some  distance  from  the  path,  so 
that  the  soldiers  did  not  see  him  till  he  was 
directly  opposite.  They  cried  out,  he  stopped 
suddenly  and  heean  to  turn  his  horse,  hut  be- 
fore he  got  round  he  received  the  fatal  stroke. 

From  tAs  Colonial  Mdgaxim, 

An  CKOinlon  to  a  Cacao  or  Chocolate  Plan- 
tation In  tbe  West  Indies. 

t^ome  years  back,  while  residinc^  in  the 
town  of  Port-of-Spain,  the  capital  of  the 
island  of  Trinidad,  one  tine  morning  at  day- 
light, which  begins  there  a  little  aft^r  two, 
I  mounted  my  hardv  Venezuelian  pony,  and 
started  off  at  a  brisk  canter,  for  the  purpose 
of  spending  a  few  days  with  my  excellent 
and  esteemed  friend,  the  mayor-domo  or  man- 
affer  of  Reconocimiento  cacao,  or  chocolate 
plantation,  situate  about  twenty  miles  off,  in 
the  heights  of  the  quarter  or  district  of  Aran- 
ca. 

On  coming  thus  suddenly  upon  it,  it  has 
the  appearance  of  one  vast  forest-orchard,  if 
I  may  make  use  of  the  term,  planted  in  the 
space  formed  by  a  hollow  between  two  moun- 
tains, which  have  receded  a  good  deal  more 
than  they  are  wont  to  do  at  any  other  point. 
The  mountains  rise  to,  I  should  suppose, 
nearly  1,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  culti- 
vation, which  is  itself  nearly  1000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  One's  sensations  on 
reaching  this  calm  and  lovely  spot,  after  a 
rugged  and  toilsome,  although  exciting,  jour- 
ney of  six  miles,  are  pleasurable  in  the  ex- 
treme. 

There  are  three  species  of  the  Theobroma — 
the  Theobroma  cacao,  of  which  I  am  now 
treating ;  the  Theobroma  Guajanensis,  and  the 
Theobroma  bicolor ;   this  genus   belongs   to 
the  class  Polyadelphia,  and  to  the  order  Peri' 
tagynia.    The  sort  under  consideration  is  pro- 
duced by  a  tree  seldom  rising  above  the  height 
of  twentv-feet ;  it  is  equal  in  size  to  an  orange 
tree,  and  its  leaves  are  large,   oblong;  and 
pointed.    The  whole  tree  more  resembles  the 
cherry-tree  than  any  other    1  can  compare 
it  with,   the  leaves,   however,   being  much 
larger  than  those  of  that  plant.    The  flow- 
ers, which  are  small,  and  of  a  pale  red  color, 
spring  from  the  large  branches,  and  also  form 
the  trunk ;  they  are  succeeded  by  ovaUpomted 
pods,  grooved  like  a  melon,  and,  indeed,  not 
unlike  that  fruit,  although  the  cacao-pod  be 
smaller  in  girth  than  the  melon.    They  con- 
tain a  white  pithy  substance,  which  is  of  a 
sweetish,  but  sickeningly  mawkish  and  dis- 
agreeable  uste,    and    surrounds   numerous 
seeds:    these  are  the  cacao  of  commerce. 
These  seeds  are  oval-formed,  and  about  as 
large  as  a  moderate  sized  almond-kernel,  but 
not  so  slender ;  they  are  interaaliy,  of  a  dark 
brown  color,  approaching  to  dun,  and  are  co- 
vered with  a  thm  skin  or  husk,  of  a  light  red- 
dish-brown color.     The  nuts  are  very  numer- 
ous, but  vary  in  this  respect,  some  pods  con- 
taining as  many  as  fifly,  while  others  do  not 
yield  mora  than  twenty  seeds ;  they  are,  as 


is  well  known,  of  a  very  oily  nature.  The 
tree  produces  fruit  twice  a  year,  or  rather  its 
principal  bearings  are  two,  although  it  may 
be  said  to  be  never  altogether  without  acme 
pods  on  it.  The  trees  are  raised  from  seed, 
which  is  sown,  in  the  first  instance,  in  nur- 
series, shaded  by  tbe  plaintain  or  banana-tree. 
They  are  then  transplanted  in  straight  lines, 
so  as  to  make  a  cross,  or  quincunx,  formed  by 
the  junction  of  the  apices  of  two  triangles,  or 
are  arranged  in  the  form  of  squares.  The 
distance  of  the  trees  from  each  other  is  about 
fourteen  feet  in  good  soil,  and  about  twelve 
in  that  which  is  inferior.  Much  nicety  and 
judgment  are  necessary  in  selecting  a  soil  and 
situation  appropriate  to  this  kind  of  produce. 
The  Spaniards,  who  are  the  principal  growers 
of  cacao  at  Trinidad,  do  not  trust  to  the  re- 
sults of  analysis,  to  the  color,  or  to  any  char- 
acter or  quality,  except  that  derived  from  the 
luxuriance  of  the  trees  growing  on  it.  The 
exposure  should  not  be  to  the  north,  and  the 
situation  should  be  on  the  banks  of  a  river, 
from  which  the  benefits  of  irrigation  may  be 
derived  when  the  seasons  are  too  dry,  and 
against  any  sudden  overflow  of  which  there 
are  sufficient  safeguards. 

At  this  season,  an  extensive  plain  covered 
with  cacao-plantations,  is  a  magnificent  ob- 
ject when  viewed  from  a  height.  Tbe  far- 
stretching  forests  of  Erythrina  present  thea 
the  appearance  of  being  clothed  on  the  sum- 
mit with  flames,  the  fresh  northeast  trade- 
wind  adding  to  the  illusion,  as  it  sweeps  over 
their  tops  in  apparent  fleecy  clouds  of  smoke. 
I  must  not  omit  to  mention  that  a  plantation 
of  cacao  has  many  enemies;  deer,  a  small 
kind  of  which  are  exceedinc^ly  plentiful  at 
Trinidad,  aud  squirrels  and  birds,  are  often 
very  destructive  to  both  tree  and  fruit. 

Cacao  is  prepared  for  market  in  the  follow- 
ing manner:  tne  pod  having  been  gathered 
from  the  tree  by  the  band,  or  by  means  of  a 
hooked  pole,  where  that  mode  is  impractica- 
ble, from  the  branches  being  too  high,  it  is 
collected  into  large  heaps  on  the  ground,  and 
allowed  to  soften,  or  sweat,  as  it  is  termed  by 
the  planters,  for  three  or  four  days.  The 
pods  are  then  opened,  by  means  of  a  longitu- 
dinal cut,  with  a  strong  knife  or  bill,  called  a 
cacao-knife,  or  hi!!,  and  the  seeds  and  pulp 
extracted  with  tbe  finders,  and  thrown  into 
another  heap,  where  the  mass  is  allowed  to 
sweat  for  two  or  three  weeks  more.  At  tbe 
end  of  this  period,  fermentation  has  1(  osened 
the  seeds  from  their  pulpy  bed,  when  they  are 
easily  separated  from  it,  and  taken  to  the  dry- 
ing-house in  baskets.  The  nuts  are  now 
daily  spread  in  the  sun  upon  a  large  ce- 
mented, or  sometimes  only  carefully  swept, 
esplanade,  in  front  of  the  drying-house, 
where  they  are  turned  frequently  and  care- 
fully, during  the  day;  at  night,  they  are 
again  housed.  The  drying  house  is  again 
furnished  with  large  trays,  in  which  the 
cacao  is  received  during  the'  process  of  drying, 
and  which  can  be  run  out  at  ports  in  the  side 
of  the  building,  when  the  uncertainty  of  the 
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weather  may  render  that  plan  advisable. 
The  operation  of  drying  is  continued  for 
about  three  weeKS,  more  or  less,  according 
to  the  favorable  or  unfavorable  state  of  the 
weather,  when  the  nuts  become  sufficiently 
dry,  and  are  packed  for  sale  and  shipment. 
Coarse  bags,  made  of  Oznaburgs  sacking, 
having  been  prepared,  each  large  enough  to 
contain  a  fiinega  in  weight,  they  are  tilled 
with  the  produce,  which  is  now  ready  to  be 
conveyed  to  market,  in  Port- of- Spain,  on 
mules'  backs,  or  in  carts,  as  the  nature  of  the 
roads  will  admit,  where  it  is  usually  imme- 
diately sold,  and  shipped  for  Europe,  as  it  is 
an  article  which  deteriorates  by  keeping. 


> 


\ 
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sheeted  for  the  Amrriean  Penny  Mdgarint. 

fFrom  Cochrane's  Wanderings  in  Greece  J 

AN  ESNGIilSH   COUNTRY  SEAT  NEAR 

ATHENS. 

Our  walk  had  now  brought  us  near  our 
friend,  Mr.  BelPs  country  seat,  and  we  paid 
him  a  visit.  This  gentleman  is  a  British  offi- 
cer, who,  **i\T*d  of  war's  alarms,"  has  taken 
to  tilling  his  land,  the  greater  part  of  whieh  ad- 
joins Mount  Pentelico.  His  house  is  spacious, 
and  built  with  all  the  comforts  of  an  English 
dwelling.  The  second  story  is  surrounded  by 
a  balcony,  from  which,  even  m  the  hottest 
weather,  one  finds  a  breeze.  Above  this,  he 
had  constructed  a  staircase  ascending  to  the 
roof,  the  view  from  which  is  magnificent. 
Mr.  fiell  has  laid  out  a  great  deal  of  money 
upon  this  spot.  Around  the  house,  he  has 
cultivated  a  garden  of  about  an  acre  and  a 
half,  which  is  considered  the  best  in  Athens. 
Leading  from  the  gate  to  his  house,  (a  dis- 
tance of  one  hundred  vards,)  he  has  made 
two  thick  plantations  ot  rose  trees,  with  beds 
of  anemonies,  and  various  other  kinds  of  flow- 
ers, which  he  brought  from  Malta.  These 
were,  at  the  present  moment,  nearly  all  in  full 
bloom;  and  this,  in  addition  to  the  odorifer- 
ous fragrance  of  cltisters  of  orange  and  lemon 
trees,  rendered  the  spot  a  most  delighliul  and 
enchanting  one.  Though  it  was  early  in  April, 
the  pease  (of  the  English  kind,)  were  in  the 
pod ;  and  the  potatoes  were  in  a  flourishing 
state.  Of  these  latter,  he  always  (he  said,) 
had  two  crops  in  the  year.  His  garden  is 
watered  by  the  Cephissus — a  stream  being 
laid  on  artificially  from  the  river.  There  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  only  one  thing  wanting  to 
complete  this  pleasant  residence,  and  that 
was,  a  bath ;  for,  in  a  hot  climate,  nothing 
can  exceed  the  luxury  of  a  cold  bath,  in  a 
garden,  in  the  morning  before  sunrise. 

In  the  walk  round  the  garden,  Mr.  "Bell 
called  my  attention  to  the  new  wall  he  had 
built,  after  the  stvle  of  the  country,  and  spoke 
of  the  very  small  cost  of  it.  It  was  of  clay, 
about  six  feet  high,  and  a  foot  and  a  half 
thick:  and  he  described  the  way  of  construct- 
ing it  as  follows — boards  are  placed  about  a 
foot  from  each  other,  and  a  yard  in  length,and 
closed  up  at  the  two  ends ;  the  soil  is  then  dug 
out  of  the  ditch,  mixed  up  with  a  little  water 
to  make  it  of  the  consistence  of  soft  clay,  and 


then  placed  between  the  boards,  where  it  is 
well  trodden  down  with  the  feet  for  half  an 
hour.  The  boards  are  then  taken  away,  and 
removed  a  step  forward;  thus  progressing 
until  the  wall  is  finished.  In  a  few  days, 
from  the  heat  of  the  sun,  it  becomes  hard  and 
dry,  and  very  strong.  The  top  is  then  cov- 
ered with  prickly  bushes,  which  make  it  a 
perfect  defence  against  any  cattle  whatsoever, 
bell  told  us  that  the  whole  cost  him  about 
thirty  leptas  a  foot,  or  three-pence  English. 
In  the  garden,  vines  were  trained  in  various 
ways,  making  bowers  and  alcoves;  so  that, 
in  the  heat  of  a  mid-day  solstice,  one  might 
walk  well  sheltered  and  protected,  with  clus- 
ters of  grapes  hane^ing  aown  from  the  roof. 
Bell,  with  the  frank  hospitality  of  a  British 
soldier,  pressed  us  to  stop  and  breakfast  with 
him,  and  we  wanted  but  little  entreaty.  So, 
in  half  an  hour,  under  shade  of  the  vine  grove, 
the  table  was  laid  for  our  repast.  Tea,  cof- 
fee, and  a  pigeon  pie,  with  toast  and  butter, 
made  from  sheep*s  milk,  which  is  very  deli- 
cate, were  placed  before  us ;  and  to  crown  the 
whole,  some  little  honey  from  the  hives  of  one 
of  his  tenants. 


Hydro  Electricity. — "  The  fact  that  elec- 
tricity could  be  evolved  by  the  act  of  steam 
was  accidentally  discovered  about  two  years 
ago  in  England.  An  engineer  was  examin- 
ing a  boiler  which  was  in  action  and  which 
leaked  a  little,  allowing  a  small  jet  of  steam 
to  escape  through  a  crevice  in  the  boiler  and 
the  binding  which  was  around  it.  It  hap- 
pened that  while  one  hand  rested  on  the 
boiler  he  brought  the  other  into  this  jet  of 
steam,  and  was  surprised  at  receiving  a  very 
sensible  shock,  accompanied  with  a  slight 
cracking  sound.  This  occurred  as  often  as 
he  placed  his  hands  in  the  situation  spoken 
of.**    Electricity  was  the  cause. 

The  steam,  under  high  pressure,  is  allowed 
to  escape  through  many  small  orifices,  oppo- 
site to  which  are  placed  the  points  of  the 
prime  conductor,  which,  of  course,  receives 
the  positive  electricity ;  the  negative  may  be 
collected  from  any  part  of  the  boiler;  and  it 
is  this  which  is  used  in  the  experiments,  the 
prime  conductor  being  enveloped  in  a  cloud 
of  steam.  The  usual  position  of  thicffs  la 
therefore  reversed,  and  the  boiler  is  isolated 
by  being  supported  upon  glass  legs. 

The  phenomena  exhibited  by  this  machine 
are  most  startling  and  wonderful.  The  spark 
is  nearly  two  feet  in  length,  and  instead  of 
being  straight  as  is  the  case  with  the  usual 
apparatus,  it  darts  in  a  zigzag  direction  like 
lightning,  and  with  apparent  spite  and  viru- 
lence which  is  almost  fearful.  By  this  ma- 
chine Aurora  Boreal  is  is  shewn  to  be  un- 
doubtedly electric  in  its  origin.  The  fluid  is 
generated  with  such  rapidity  that  a  battery 
of  Ley  den  jars,  exposing  one  hundred  and 
fifty  square  feet  of  surface,  can  be  chareed 
with  it.  A  bolt  from  this  battery  would  kill 
an  ox  or  shiver  a  rock  a  foot  and  a  half  in  di- 
ameter.— Evening  Qazetie. 
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THE   NEW    YORK    EXCHANGE. 


This  it  ilia  grrat  place  ot  reiori  for  eata- 
mercial  men  id  the  ciiy  of  New  York ;  and 
wiihiD  it,  (in  fine  weather,  on  the  streei— 
paiTemeiita  aiound  it,)  a  large  and  huey  tan- 
course  ol  men  of  bDaioeas  is  to  he  seen  ererjr 
day  in  iha  year  except  the  Sabbath  and  the 
few  featival  day>  on  which  ihere  i«  a  general 
■iiipension  of  mercantile  transactions. 

Tht  New  York  Exchange  is  built  entirely  of 
Qnincy  Sienite,  three  stories  high,  and  a  base- 
mmt,  covering  a  block,  between  fonr  aireeti, 
aod  is)  197  feel  7  inches  on  Wall-strent,  144 
OB  DOB  side,  and  170  on  the  other,  with  a  large 
dome  above,  100  teet  high.  This  covers  the 
circalar  azchange  room,  95  feet  high,  and  80 
in  diameter.  In  front  is  a  row  of  13  Ionic 
eoluiDDB,  with  6  more  at  the  door.  The  shafts 
are  single  stones,  32  feet  8  inches  long,  and 
from  4  feet  to  4  feet  4  inches  in  diameter  at 
the  hase,  those  on  the  wings  weighing  about 
33  ions,  and  the  others  35.  Each  cost  about 
95,000.  The  building,  among  other  things, 
contains  Mr.  Gilpin's  News  Room  and  Packet 
Office,  several  iasnraace  aod  other  offices. 
The  Teleerapb  is  kepi  on  the  lop  to  commu- 
nicate with  that  on  Sis  ten  Island.  The  great 
fire,  in  1835,  deslroyed  the  former  Exchange, 
but  did  not  cross  Wall-treet.  It  swept  down 
to  Old  Slip. 

The  late  great  fire  also  threatened  ihe  de- 
atmetion  of  the  Exchange  from  the  oiher  side, 
but  was  happily  arrested  before  it  had  ex- 
I    tended  beyond  the  eastern  side  of  Broad-Eireet 
Wall'Street,  on  which  the  Exchange  fronts, 
I    owes  its  name  to  its  having  been  the  norlhem 
!    limit  oS  the  ciiy  for  some  time  after  its  first 
•eitlemenL      A    wooden    barrier  was   bailt 
along  this  line,  for  protection  against  the  In- 
diana.   As  the  population  increased,  streets 
were  gradaally  opened  beyond.    AAer  the 
revolutionary  war,  WalI.etreet,  and  the  ad- 


jacent parts  of  several  of  the  strceu  which  , 
cross  it,  were  occupied  by  the  houses  of  many  * 
ofthe  principal  inhabitants.  Host  of  ihem,  ( 
however,  have  been  long  since  removed, 
give  place  for  larger  buildings,  now  crowded  < 
with  banks,  insurance  offices,  exchange  and  } 
brokers'  offices,  those  of  attomies,  counsetlon,  , 
&e. 

The  first  bank  ever  formed  in  this  ciiy,  the  j 
"  Bank  of  New  York,"  stands  at  the  comer  of  \ 
William  street,  just  above  the  Exchange. 
began  busbess,  as  a  private  company,  soon  J 
after  the  return  of  peace,  and  in  1791  was  in- 
coporaied  by  the  Legislainre  ofthe  State,  with 
a  capital  stock  of  |950,0U0. 

The  first  insurance  company  of  this  city  i 
was  incorporated  in  1798,  under  the  title  oT  J 
the  "  Uaiied  Insuranee  Company  in  the  City  ) 
of  Mew  York." 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  hold  Iheir  meet- 
ings in  their  rooms  in  the  Exchange-    This  I 
company  was  formed  in  1768,  by  twenty  mer- 
chants, voluntarily  associatmg,  who  patrioti- 
cally combined  lo  prevent  the  importation  of  < 
goods  from  Great  Briiian,  during  ihe  restric- 
tions at  that  lime  laid  on  the  colonies  by  ibe   '. 
mother  country.       The   House  c^  Assembly    ' 
passed  a  vole  of  tbanlts  lo  them  for  ibis  pro-  S 
ceeding,  on  the  second  of  May  of  that  year 
In  1770  a  charier  was  gramed  (o  them  by  the  < 
colonial   Legislainre,   which   was    cttn finned    , 
April  13th,  1784,  by  the  Legislainre  of  the 
State. 

The  Board  of  Broken  hold  a  daily  meeting  J 
a  noon,  in  the  Exchange.  A  reading-room,  ' 
refeclory,  and  nttmeroos  offices  are  found  in  < 
different  pans  of  this  building.  J 
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HBAD  OP  THE  MOOSE- DBBB, 

Or  Ameriam  Elk. 
The  bead  of  this  animal  it  ao  peculiar  in 
appearance,  crowned  with  iia  broad,  flat  and 
palmated  horns,  thai  it  is  easy  to  recognize 
it  artet  baring  seen  it  once.  It  is  one  of  the 
largest  animals  found  m  ibe  American  con- 
(inent,  aod  made  an  important  figure  among 
the  field  aporis  of  the  savage  haDiers,  in  ex- 
teosire  disiricta  of  one  cotmtry.  It  is  men- 
tioned bjr  OUT  early  wrlierii,  and  has  a  con- 
spicuous place  on  their  pages,  as  ii  had  iu 
the  foreal,  or  rather  in  the  nlliea  and  plains, 
which  it  made  its  favorite  haunts. 

They  have  now  long  disappeared  in  the  old 
itatea.  even  in  the  most  wild  and  secluded 
parts  of  our  norihetn  regions.  About  twenty* 
five  years  ago,  as  we  were  informed,  while 
s  visit  to  the  While  Mountains  of  New- 
Hampsbire,  a  moose-deer  suddenly  made  its 
appearaiKe  one  day  in  the  little  meadow 
about  four  miles  above  "  the  Notch,"  and 
;  was  seen  lor  a  few  moments  feeding  on  the 
new  grass,  which  there  sprouts  wiib  great 
\  lapidiiy  at  the  disappearance  of  snow. 
Hearing  some  noise,  aod  being  alarmed,  it 
sprung  away  for  the  mouoiains,  and  meeting 
with  an  old  horsA-ahed  in  the  way,  dashed 
through  it,  head  foremost,  tearing  off  the 
boards,  andibrcing  a  paasage  for  itself,  wiib- 
aufferiog  any  apparent  injury,  ot  being 
[  detained  for  a  momenL 

We  copy  the  following  description  of  this 
'.  ammal  from  Wilson's  Blieichn  tJ  Natural 
'   History  of  North  America. 

The  ellf  or  moosC'deer  (Cervui  aleei)  is  a 
>  gigantic  animal,  of  a  beary  and  rather  disa- 


graeabla  aspccti  It  is  easilf  rmogniaed  by  i 
the  great  btught  of  its  limbs,  tbe  shorineas  ^  ' 
its  neck,  iia  length«ted  bead,  pnqectiog  muz-  , 
ale,  and  short  nprigbt  mane.      When  lull 

?own  it  measures  above  sis  feet  in  heigtit.  ; 
he  Air  la  long,  ibick,  and  t^  coarse,  of  a  ^ 
hoary-brown  color,  varying  according  tq  age  ' 
and  tbe  season  of  the  jkbt.  Tbe  aotters  are  ' 
very  broad  aod  solid,  plain  on  ihe  inner  edge, 
bat  armed  externally  with  numerous  sharp  ' 
points  or  shoots,  which  sometimes  amount  to  ', 
tweotjr-eighL  A  single  antler  has  been  known  : 
to  weigh  fifiy'six  pounds.  \ 

The  neck  of  the  elk  ie  much  sborler  than  ( 
its  head,  which  gives  it  almost  a  derornieU  / 
appearance,  though  such  a  formaiion  is  in  i 
fact  rendered  necessary  by  the  great  weight  { 
of  its  antlers,  which  could  not  be  so  easily  ) 
supported  upon  a  Deck  of  mster  length.  I 
Noiwithslandiag  the  lengtli  of  its  muitzle,  it  J 
collects  in  food  with  difficulty  from  the  / 
ground,  being  obliged  either  greallv  to  spread  \ 
out  OT  to  bend  its  limbs.  From  loie  results  '■. 
its  propensity  to  browse  upon  ilie  lendrr  iwigs  / 
and  leaves  <»  trees, — a  mode  of  feeding  nliicli  c 
the  keepers  of  the  French  menagerie  Idund  it  s 
very  difficult  to  aher  in  the  individunl  under  \ 
their  charge.  The  upper  part  of  the  mnuih  '. 
is  prolonged  almost  in  Ibrm  of  a  small  trunk,  j 
Bud  fbmiehed  with  muacles,  which  give  it  } 
great  Heiibiliiy  of  movemeni,  and  enable  it  J 
rapidly  to  collect  its  food.  In  summer,  dur- 
ing ihe  prevalence  of  ihe  gHd6ies  in  the  Scan-  ( 
dinavian  peninsula,  il  plunges  ii 
where  it  often  lies  day  and  uigiit,  with  nothing  ' 
above  water  but  its  bead.  It  is  even  said  lo 
browse  upun  (he  aquatic  plsnis  beneath  ilie 
auTface,  makins  at  the  same  time  a  loud 
blowing  sound  through  its  nositils. 

The  American  elks  live  in  smalt  troops  in 
awampy  places.  Their  gait,  according  lo  Dr.  t 
Harlan,  is  generally  a  trot,  and  ibey  are  li 
active  than  most  other  deer.  The  old  inai-  ( 
viduals  lo&e  their  horns  in  January  and  Feb-  \ 
Tuary,  and  the  young  in  April  and  May.  In  ^ 
regard  to  ibeit  geographical  disiribuiiun.  ihev  f 
appear  to  have  been  formerly  found  e 
south  OS  the  Ohio.  Aipreseot  they  occur  only  ', 
in  the  more  northern  parts  of  the  United  < 
States,  and  beyond  (he  Greal  Idkes.  Capiai 
Franklin  met  wiih  several  during  his  last  e: 
pedition,  feeding  on  willows  at  ihe  mouih  of  i 
the  Mackenzie,  in  Ia(.  69^  Ahhnugh  they  ; 
are  said  to  form  small  herds  in  Canadn,  yet 
in  the  more  northern  parts  (hey  are  very  soli- 
tary, more  than  ooe  being  seldom  seen.  The  ' 
sense  of  bearing  is  remarkably  acute  Id 
species,  and  it  is  described  as  the  shyesl  and  < 
most  wary  of  ihe  deer-iribe.  It  is  an  inoffen-  \ 
siveanimal,  unless  when  irrilsied  by  a  wound,  : 
when  its  great  strength  renders  ii  lormidable,  ■ 
or  during  rutting-time,  when  il  will  kill  a  dog  | 
or  a  wolf  by  a  single  blow  of  its  forefoot.  It  • 
is  much   sought  afier  by  the   American  In-    ' 

disns.  both  on  account  of  ihe  II 

palaiable,  aod  the  hiilee,  with  ^ 

pan  mannfaciute  liieir  canoes,  and  several  ai 

tides  of  dress.    Tbe  grain  of  (he  flesh   i 


hi. 
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coarse,  and  it  it  tougher  than  that  of  any 
other  kind  of  yenison.  In  its  flavor  it  rather 
reeemUca  beet.  The  nose  is  excellent,  and 
80  is  ihe  tongue,  although  the  latter  is  by  no 
means  so  fat  and  delieate  as  that  of  the  rein- 
deer. The  male  dk  sometimes  weighs  from 
a  thousand  to  twelve  hundred  pounds. 


Thb  Wondbrs  of  the  English  Prbss. 
— A  French  ftwUltUmniite^  astounded  at 
the  marvellous  exhibition  of  The  Ttmet  ex- 
presses, writes  at  Bonn,  in  the  following 
strain : — ^'  I  begin  to  think  that  the  ^"vq 
quarters  of  the  globe  will  be  wearied  with 
the  homage  rendered  to  the  memory  of  Bee- 
thoven. England  alone  has  despatched  30 
stenographists  (short-hand  writers.)  The 
Times  has  established  from  Cologne  to  Os- 
tend  an  express  of  steamers,  in  order  to  de- 
spatch its  communications  with  greater  cele- 
rity. The  Eastern  question  itself  did  not 
excite  so  much  interest,  or  cause  such  a 
bustle.  The  reason  is  that  Beethoven  is 
adored  in  England,  and  the  English  jour- 
nalists (especially  The  TimeSy)  spare  no  ex- 
pense in  endeavoring  to  satisfy  the  curiosity 
of  their  readers.  In  France,  &ct8  and  news 
are  sacrificed  to  the  Jiterary  portion  of  the 
paper.  In  England,  quite  the  contrary ;  an 
English  paper  especially  plumes  itself  and 
rests  its  reputation  upon  being  well  informed 
upon  every  subject  of  news.  As  soon  as 
any  event  is  announced  in  any  quarter  of 
the  world,  no  matter  how  far  distant,  a  cor- 
respondent is  immediately  despatched  to  the 
scene  of  action,  well  qualified  for  the  duty 
and  well  paid  for  his  services.  At  his  dis- 
posal are  placed  steam-packets,  pigeons,  es- 
tafettes^  post-horses,  and  steam-engines,  and 
fortunate  is  the  journal  which  can  manage 
to  be  beforehand  with  its  rivals  in  the  re- 
ceipt of  intelligence.  The  French  news- 
papers are  books,  the  English  journals  are 
really  journals.  The  number  of  journal- 
ists  that  I  have  noticed  at  Bonn  is  prodigious : 
there  are  English.  German,  Belgian,  Rus- 
sian, Swedish,  and  American  reporters.  I 
cannot  think  without  alarm  of  the  immense 
mass  of  matter  that  they  are  now  compiling, 
and  the  transformations  which  the  truth 
must  undergo  in  passing  through  so  many 
pens !" 


^ 


Four  Lives  Saved  at  Sea. — Captain 
Mott,  of  the  sloop  Opera,  of  Brookhaven, 
arrived  at  Providence  from  Philadelphia, 
and  gives  the  following  account  of  his  res- 
cue of  four  persons  from  a  most  perilous 
situation.  When  about  half  way  between 
Block  Island  and  Point  Judith,  on  the  third 
instant,  he  discovered  a  signal  of  distress, 


which  he  ran  down  for,  and  found  it 
made  by  four  persons,  viz .   Dr.  Dyer  Smith, 
his  wife,  sister,  and  son,  wha  were  clinging- 
to  the  bottom  of  a  sail-boat,  which  they  had 
been  hanging  to  in  the  water  upwards  of  an 
hour.     The  signal  made  was  a  shawl  (ied 
to  an  oar.     The  boat  was  towed  into  the 
river  and  saved  by  Captain  M.     Mr.  Smith 
and  his  family  belong  to   Pawtucket,  and 
were  on  a  pleasure  excursion    to   Block 
Island.     They  had  considerable  clothing  in 
the   boat,  which  was   lost,  and  the  ladies 
bonnets  were   washed    from    their    heads. 
Mr.  S.,  just  before  leaving  home,  put  some 
air-pipes  into  his  boat,  which  buoyed  her 
up,  otnerwise,  having  several  bars  of  pig- 
iron  for  ballast,  she  would  have  sunk. 

The  Hon.  C.  J.  Ingersoli  is  publishing  a 

History  of  the  War  of  1812. 

At  the  very  opening  of  the  work,  in  which 
the  justice  of  the  appeal  to  arms  in  1812  is 
earnestly  vindicated,  we  find  these  very  note- 
w^orthy  &cts  set  down,  concerning  the  popu- 
larity of  our  two  great  struggles  with  Great 
Britain: 

^^  The  common,  perhaps  salutary  impres- 
sion, that  the  Revolution  was  more  unani 
mously  supported,  is  a  mistake.  The  ma- 
jorities in  Congress  on  all  the  essential 
principles  in  1774  were  extremely  small. 
The  Declaration  of  Independence  was  car- 
ried with  difficulty^  if  not  by  accident 
Most  of  the  great  measures  and  men,  from 
1774  to  1778,  were  decided  in  Congress  by 
the  vote  of  a  single  State^  and  that  often  by 
the  vote  of  one  man,  'I'he  nation  was  moie 
divided  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution  than  in 
that  of  1812.  There  was  no  overt  treason 
in  the  latter.— 5eZ«c^g(f. 


\ 


EzPLosroK. — The  Montreal  Conner  says 
that  on  the  28th  ultimo,  the  steam  mill  at  Ya- 
maska  was  nearly  destroyed  by  the  bursting 
of  the  boiler.  Such  was  ihe  explosion  that  a 
piece  of  iron  of  about  a  ton  weight,  was  car- 
ried upwards  of  a  hand  red  and  fifty  feet  in 
the  air,  together  with  several  others  of  great 
weight,  timber,  brick,  wood,  &c.,  and  the 
carding  mill  was  literally  crushed  down;  five 
of  the  workmen  were  severely  injured,  two 
of  whom  are  so  scalded  as  to  render  their  r^ 
covery  very  doubtful ;  another  had  his  spine 
and  right  arm  much  injured  by  pieces  of  iron 
and  wood,  and  a  poor  woman  who  happened 
to  be  near  the  mill  at  the  time  of  the  explo- 
sion, received  a  severe  wound  on  the  head. 
A  fine  horse  was  killed  by  the  eqplosion,  be- 
ing at  the  time  near  the  furnace. 


< 
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The  farmer  who  is  ashamed  of  his  frock 
or  the  mechanic  of  his  apron,  is  himself  a 
shame  to  his  profession. 
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THE    PINNA. 


This  is  one  of  the  bivaWes,  or  double 
I  ahella,  of  wbjch  the  moat  exlravag^ant  things 

•  have  been  bcliered  and  recorded.  Roman 
,  writers  gravely  declared,  that  the  animal  in- 

•  hnbitmg;  it  was  conrederate  with  one  of  a  dif- 
,  ferent  kind,  a  small  shrimp,  which  acted  the 
'  part  of  scavenger  and  spy  for  the  pinna; 

ninnmg  about  to  make  discoveries  of  its 
enemies,  (particularly  the  cuttle-fish,)  and 
\  also  of  iia  prey,  and.  when  in  danger,  taking 
)  refuge  within  its  shells.  The  copy  below 
\  from  "  Lessons  on  Shells,"  is  a  translation  of 
'■9  by  a  Latin  poet,  on  this  fsnciful  fiction. 
)  The  story  probably  grew  out  ot  the  fact, 

>  that  such  crnsiaceoua  animals  are  sometimes 
I  found  shut  up  in  bivalves  ;  though  i(  is  pro- 
'  bably  the  effect  of  accident.  We  occaslon- 
I  ally  find  small  crabs  in  oysters. 

The  Pinna  has  thin  and  fragile  shells,  of 
I  long  triangular  shape,  and  both  of  the 

J  same  size  and  shape,  without  any  hinge, 

I  fastened  together,  near  the  small  end,  by  a 

I  long  ligament — and  gaping  at  the   other. 

'  From  the  latter,  proceeds  a  tuft  of  strong 

I  fibres,  with  whieh  it  holds  itself  to  stones 

>  and  other  objects  at  the  bottom  of  the  iea,to 
J  retain  iis  place.  This  is  called  its  byssus, 
)  or  beard,  and  resembles  silk  so  much  that  it 
}  is  collected  and  manufactured  for  similar 
}  purposes.  It  is  produced,  as  that  made  by 
J  the  silk   worm,  from   a  shining,  gummy 

>  fluid,  secreted  by  the  animal,  which  adheres 
)  to  what  it  toucnes,  and,  on  being  drawn, 
1  forms  a  fine  fibre.     It  is  said  that  the  Pinna 

performs  this  movement  several  thousand 
(  times  in  making  its  byssna 


This  marine  lillc  is  prepared  for  manu- 

&cture  by  twice  soaking  in  tepid  water,  and  ) 

then  in  soap-suds,  after  which  it  is  spread  < 

to  dry.     wLledrying,  it  is  rubbed  by  hand,  J 

and  afterwards  combed.     In  spinning,  one  j 

thread  of  common  silk  is  put  wiih  iivo  or  ( 

three  of  this;  and  then  it  is  manufactured  f 

into  stockings,  gloves,  and  sometimes  larger  < 

garments,  being  washed  in  lemon-juice  and  ' 

water,  gently  beaten  with  the  hands,  and  < 

smoothed  with  a  warm  iron,  to  give  a  Uniah.  ' 

The  English  name  of  the  Pinna,  is  the  ( 

Sea-wing.     Its    surface   is   often    wrinkled  ' 
and  crossed  with  low  ridges. 


The   "Cherokee  Advoeaie" 
proceedin"i  of  a  meeting  fur  the  promotion    | 
of  agriculture  among  ibe   Cherokees.     The    , 
meeiinf;  was  addressed  by  Rev.  S.  Foreman,    < 
who  drew  a  contrast  between  the  siaie  of  ag- 
riculture as  it  Is  now  found  amonfr  the  Chero- 
kees, and  what  it  was  com  para  tively  a  few 
years  ago.  when  they  planted  their  little  crops    | 
of  corn,   beans,   poialoes,  *c.,   by  using  the    , 
shoulder  blailes  of  the  deer,  instead  of  the    • 
plon  and  hoe  ;  and  enumerated  some  of  (he    | 
■drsnlafipa  that  would  be  likely  to  result  lo    , 
the  people  from  the  formation  of  an  AgrJcut-    i 
lural  Society,  in  the  cultivatioD  of   (he  soil,    J 
management  of  their  housebold  affairs,  in  the 
reariag  of  Block  and  the  dissemioaiioa  ofuse- 
fnl  information  on  a  variety  of  subjecis  inti- 
mately associated  with  ibeir  present  condition. 


FoHEiiiH  AND  NiTire  Criminals. — In  the  < 

St.  Louis  prison.  In  Aucust,  122  men  and  16  ' 

women  were  confined,  for  breaches  of  the  ehy  . 

ordinances.    Of  these,  13  were  Amnicans,  1  ' 
Scotch,  and  87  Iritb. 


'^ 
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WoNDi^RFUL  Escape. — An  English  pa- 
per, the  Western  Times,  relates  the  follow- 
ing incident: 

<^Bodleigh  Salterton  has  been  the  scene 
of  a  most  thrilling  incident  Six  infant 
children,  on  Wednesday  morning,  got  into 
a  boat  on  the  beach,  ana  a  mischievous  boy 
shoved  it  off.  The  boat  drifted  away  to  sea 
before  the  children  were  missed  Terrible 
was  the  agony  of  the  mothers  when  they 
knew  it.  The  preventive  men  went  off  in 
all  directions ;  every  boat  w  s  on  the  look- 
out liii  far  into  the  night.  Daylight  re- 
turned, and  still  there  was  no  tidings  of  the 
helpless  children  ;  the  day  wore  away,  and 
still  nothing  was  heard  about  them ;  they 
were  lost  either  in  the  expanse  of  the  wide 
ocean,  or  buried  within  its  insatiable  depths. 

A  Plymouth  trawler  fishing  yesterday 
morning  early,  saw  something  floating  at 
the  distance ;  lie  bore  down  to  it,  and  dis- 
covered it  to  be  a  boat — and  in  the  bottom 
the  six  children,  all  cuddl  d  in  like  a  nest 
of  birds,  f.st  asleep.  God  having  meici- 
fully  given  them  that  blessed  solace,  after  a 
dav  of  terror  and  despair.  The  trawler 
took  them  on  board,  feasted  them  with  bread 
and  chet'se,  ami  gladdened  their  despairing 
little  hearts  with  a  promise  to  take  them 
home.  Between  three  and  four  in  the  af- 
ternoon, the  trawler  was  seen  in  the  offing 
with  the  boat  astern.  Ail  eyes  were  turned 
towards  him  ;  the  best  spy  glass  in  the  town 
was  rubbed  again  and  again,  and  at  last  they 
made  out  it  was  the  identical  boat. 

The  ntnvs  flew  through  the  town — the 
mothers  came  frantic  to  the  beach,  for  there 
were  no  children  discerned  in  the  bo«t; 
none  to  be  seen  in  the  sloop.  Intense  was 
the  agony  of  suspense ;  and  all  alike  shared 
it  with  the  parents.  At  last  the  trawler 
came  in,  and  the  word  went  round  *  they*re 
all  safe,'  and  miany  stout-hearted  men  burst 
iuto  tears,  women  shrieked  with  joy  and  be- 
came almost  frantic  with  their  insupportable 
happiness.  It  was  indeed  a  memorable  day 
and  a  prayer,  eloquent  for  its  rough  sin- 
cerity, was  offered  up  to  Almighty  God, 
who,  in  his  infinite  mercy,  had  spared  these 
innocent  children  from  the  perils  and  terrors 
^  of  the  sea  during  that  fearful  night.  Five  of 
these  children  were  under  hve  years  of  age, 
the  sixth  is  but  nine  years  old." 

Post  Office  Persevsbange. — Adven- 
tures OF  ▲  Newspaper. — An  apprentice 
lad,  on  board  an  English  vessel  in  Calcut- 
ta, had  lately  a  packet  presented  to  him 
through  the   Post   Office,  the  postage  of 


which  amounted  to  20  rupees  ^or  about 
£2  sterling.)  It  merely  containea  a  news- 
paper, which  9nme  friend  of  his  in  London 
had  inclosed  in  half  a  sheet  of  paper,  and 
addressed  to  him  when  his  vessel  was  in 
London,  expecting  that  it  would  find  him  io 
St.  Katharine's  dock.  His  vessel^  however, 
sailed  before  the  letter  could  be  delivered, 
and  it  followed  him — first  to  Hobart  Town, 
next  to  Sydney ;  thence  to  Bombay,  Madras, 
and  Calcutta ;  thence  to  the  Mauritius,  and, 
finally,  back  agam  to  Calcutta,  where  it 
caught  him,  after  having  travelled  30,000 
miles,  and  occupied  on  its  tour  one  year  and 
eight  months. 


950 


Sale  of  Paintings,  ^c.  at  the  Bonaparte 
Mansion,  Point  Breeze t  'New  Jersey. — The 
sale  of  paintings  and  statuary,  the  colleciion 
of  the  late  Joseph  Bonaparte,  Coant  de  Snr- 
villiers,  took  place  at  the  Mansion*  and  was 
well  attended. 

Toilet  of  Venus,  by  Natoire»  (5  feet  6  iDchea 
loog  by  6  feet  5  inches  high,)  sold  for        9325 

A  Cairn :  Morning  Scene,  by  Jo- 
seph Vernet,  (8  feet  4  inches  by  5} 
sold  for 

Two  Lions  and  Fawn,  by  Ru- 
bens, (7  feel  8  inches  by  4  feet  7)  2,300 

Landscape  ;  Bay  of  Naples,  by  S. 
Denis — this  is  a  superior  painling, 
(7  feet  3  by  5  feet  2) 

A  Dutch  Fair,  by  Francis  Frank, 
(5  leet  9  by  3  feet  7) 

The  Entrance  into  the  Ark,  by  Bas* 
sano. 

The  Lion  caught  in  a  Net,  by  Ru 
bens,  (6  leet  3  iiiches  long,  by  4  feet 
8  inches  high,)  sold  for 

Marble  Bust  of  Pauline,  Sister 
of  Napoleon,  by  Canova, 

Young  Diana  and  Hound,  a  fine 
sculpture,  by  Bariuline, 3 feet  t> inches 
high,)  380 

Antique  Bronze  Casting:  Stork  and  Frog, 
from  the  Ruins  of  Pooapeii,  130 

Antiipie  Bronze  Hawk  and  Ani' 
ma/,  from  the  Ruins  of  Pompeii,  130 

Medici  Vase  of  Porphyry,  (3  feet 
1  inch  high  ;)  do.  do.  slightly  dam* 
aged,  200 


1,000 
250 
225 


1,800 
200 


The  sum  total  of  the  sales  was       f  10,885 


The  Oregon  Settlers,  it  is  said,  last  year 
raised  a  surplus  of  100,006  bushels  of  wheat. 
A  grist  mill  with  three  run  of  stones  was  put 
in  operation  at  Wallamette  Falls  this  year. 

Mr.  A  hem  ethv,  formerly  of  New  YorK  city, 
had  been  elected  Mayor  of  Oregon  City  at  the 
Falls.  He  had  ^one  to  the  Sandwich  Islands 
to  procure  merchandise,  which  was  searee. 


Anti-Remt  Trials.— At  Delhi,  N.  Y.,  93 
persons  have  been  indicted,  and  several  new 
arrests  have  been  made. 
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PABENTS^  DEPARTMENT. 

SCHOOLi  AT  HOME. 

Many  will  say  the  tkiag  is  impossible. 
Bat  let  us  try  first,  if  we  feel  the  need  of  a 
better  school  than  we  can  command,  and 
decide  aflerwards.  Ei^eriment  will  enable 
us  to  come  to  a  decision  on  which  we  can 
better  rely.  Some  who  have  tried  it,  have 
come  to  a  very  different  conclusion ;  and, 
if  we  review  the  lives  of  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  men,  we  shall  find  them,  more 
or  less  of  their  time,  regularly  instructed  at 
home  by  their  fathers  or  mothera 

We  often  have  our  attention  directed  to 
the  important  influence  exercised  by  parents, 
especially  mothers,  on  the  character  and 
lives  of  their  children ;  and  yet,  in  most  in- 
stances izi  which  such  influence  has  been 
traced,  it  has  been  exerted  only  in  the  usual 
modes,  and  on  the  common  occasions  of  life. 
Few  have  tried  the  more  systematic  and 
regular  plan  necessary  to  a  school  How 
much  more  might,  in  most  instances,  have 
been  done,  if  such  a  course  had  been  pur- 
sued. Few  parents  know,  few  mothers  are 
Prepared  to  believe,  how  much  they  can  do, 
ow  well  qualified  are  they  for  this  task. 
If  they  could  once  become  convinced  of 
this,  and  of  the  pleasure  which  the  prac- 
tice  would  yield  them,  not  in  one,  nor  two, 
but  in  a  score  of  ways,  they  certainly  would 
do,  what  we  long  to  see  them  do,  begin 
without  delay  and  without  faint-hearted 
doubting,  the  task  of  almost  all  the  most 
important  to  their  children. 

^  How  shall  I  begin  ?  What  books  shall 
I  use?  What  rules  shall  I  adopt?''  I 
fancy  I  hear  these  questions  by  maternal 
affection,  not  insensible  to  an  appeal  in  be- 
half of  her  lovely  charge.  Begin  in  al- 
most any  manner  you  please,  and  with  any 
books  you  find  at  hand.  I  will  mention 
Colburn's  Sequel — a  little,  but  comprehen- 
sive collection  of  exercises  in  mental  arith- 
metic. You  will  find  questions  in  it  adapted 
to  children  of  every  age:  we  may  say  of 
men  and  women  too.  Perseverance  will 
gradually  give  your  children  greater  readi- 
ness at  solving  questions  in  arithmetic  with 
that  kind  of  exercises,  than  any  other.  Let 
them,  however,  daily  use  the  slate  and  pen- 
cil besides,  '<  doing  sums,"  and  committing 
rules  to  memory  out  of  some  other  books — 
almost  any  other. 

Qet  a  geography  and  atlas — ^we  have 
many  valuable  modem  ones.  The  old  ones 
are  deficient  in  maps,  and  questions  to  be 
answered  on  the  map;  Morse's,  Mitchell's, 
Olney's,  Woodbridge's,  Huntington's,   6cc 


&c.  For  advanced  pupils,  Woodbridge  and 
Willard's,  Maite  Brun's,  Ac.  For  little 
children,  Parley's,  or  other  primary  geo- 
graphies. 

For  spelling  and  reading,  a  lesson  every 
day  in  a  defining  spelling-lwok,  or,  for  older 
chitdreii,  a  dictionary.  Some  instructive 
and  entertaining  book  should  also  be  used 
for  the  same  purposes ;  and,  in  our  opinion, 
the  Bible  or  Testament  also.  Some  per- 
sons find  objections  to  these;  but,  after 
much  early  and  late  experience,  and  long 
reflection,  we  think  there  is  no  profanation, 
no  irreverence  in  the  eyes  of  the  child,  and 
no  evil  effect  to  be  apprehended  in  the  seri- 
ous use  of  the  scriptures  in  this  way.  We 
are  much  more  afraid  of  their  not  being 
familiar  enough  to  the  rising  generation. 

Books  of  travels,  natural  history,  (we 
hardly  know  whether  to  prefer  beasts,  birds, 
fish  or  insects,  shells  or  plants  ;)  but  make 
everything  as  familiar  as  you  can ;  get  by 
all  the  hard  words,  for  the  few  first  years, 
as  much  as  possible,  and  show  specimens 
whenever  you  can.  Encourage  them,  in 
play. hours,  to  plant  flowers,  water  and 
guard  them,  collect  leaves  of  difierent 
shapes,  and  to  enquire  into  the  properties, 
history,  6ic,  of  alf  natural  objects. 

Writing  compositions  should  be  begun  as 
early  as  the  child  can  write  words  in  the 
first  character,  and  be  ever  afterwards  con- 
tinued, on  slates  or  paper.  This  exercise 
combines  writing,  spelling  and  grammar, 
while  it  exercises  the  observation  and  mem- 
ory. It  often,  also,  matures  the  mind  in  its 
opinions  on  important  subjects,  while  it 
trains  it  to  the  use  of  its  powers.  Compo- 
sition may  be  directed  in  difierent  ways.  A 
simple  anecdote  at  first  may  be  narrated  by 
the  teacher,  and  written  down  in  a  few 
words  by  the  child.  Or  he  may  be  re- 
quired to  begin  with  unaccented  words,  as: 
''  Write  down,  my  dear,  the  names  of  Rye 
things  you  saw  this  morning,  on  Rve  words, 
showing  what  you  have  done,  on  &ve  kinds 
of  fruit,  birds,  &c. 

But  it  will  be  said:  <<  I  do  not  know  half 
that  these  books  contain ;  I  fear  I  should  ap- 
pear but  a  dull  scholar,  if  set  to  recite  from 
them  myself"  And  do  you  suppose  that 
all  the  teachers  are  so  wise  when  they  be- 
gin? Far  from  it,  I  assure  you.  How 
many  of  them,  indeed,  go  more  or  less  by 
the  books:  and,  indeed,  never  become  in- 
dependent of  them  ? 


i 


The  Census  of  Troy  shows  a  populaticn  of 
21,681  gain  since  1840,  or  2,347»  or  12  per 
cent. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


California. — The  CaUfomians  have  re- 
cently nullified  the  Mexican  taritf.  Since 
Michletorena  has  heen  driven  out  of  Califor' 
nia,  the  provmce  has  been  independent.— 
They  sent  the  General  and  his  troops  to  San 
Bias,  at  an  expense  of  911,000,  and  after  that 
in  their  own  ri(;ht  took  possession  of  the  ar- 
chives, and  made  a  division  of  the  office. 

The  number  of  emigrants  arriving  at  Cali- 
fornia was  very  large,  all  along  the  coast,  and 
the  emigrants  are  all  against  Mexico.  A  let- 
ter dated  Monterey,  June  1st,  says  that  the 
last  great  battk  between  the  Mexicans  and 
Californians,  was  fought  in  Februarv*  with 
cannon  on  each  side  and  plenty  of  small  arms. 
The  cannonade  was  kept  up  for  the  greatest 
part  of  two  days.  Loss,  tour  horses.  The 
men  wt;re  wiser,  keeping  out  of  the  way  of 
cannon  balls  and  grape.  They  only  like  the 
latter  (under  the  same  name)  when  distilled. 

The  Mexican  Generals.  —  Bustamente, 
who  has  jnst  been  appointed  by  Herrera,  the 
head  of  the  Mexican  army  to  operate  agamst 
Texas,  was  formerly  the  leader  of  the  Cen- 
tralists, in  Mexico.  He  was  put  down  by 
Paredes.  When  Paredes  was  expelled  from 
Mexico,  he  resided  for  some  time  in  Phila- 
delphia. He  is  about  50  years  of  a^e,  and 
has  the  reputation  of  being  brave  and  mode- 
rate. He  was  the  first  to  pronounce  against 
Santa  Anna  in  the  revolution  of  last  year. 

General  Arista,  having  been  banished  from 
Mexico,  took  up  his  residence  in  Cincinnati. 
When  expelled,  he  was  a  Colonel  of  lancers, 
and  he  is  now  regarded  as  the  best  Cavalry 
officer  in  Mexico.  While  in  Cincinnati,*find- 
ing  himself  without  resources,  he  applied 
himself  to  the  tin  and  copper  making  busi- 
ness, and  became  (in  five  years  he  spent  in 
that  city,)  a  first  rate  workman. 

From  Corpus  Christi. — A  letter  dated  at 
Corpus  Christi  the  30th  Augusr,  says  that 
General  Taylor's  forces  there  numbered  1900 
eflScient  men. 

His  tents  are  pitched  on  a  piece  of  tabte 
land  that  reaches  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
to  a  range  of  hills ;  at  a  distance  of  half  a 
mile  from  the  crest  of  these  be  has  stationed, 
as  an  out  guard,  a  force  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  tried  Texans.  Mai.  Gaily,  command- 
ing the  volunteers  from  New  Orleans,  is  en- 
trusted with  guarding  the  extreme  left,  whilst 
the  extreme  right  is  safely  guarded  by  Colo- 
nel Twiggs,  commanding  the  2d  Dragoons. 
The  centre  is  composed  of  the  3d,  4th  and  7th 
Regiments  of  Infantry. 

The  Commanding  General  has  thrown  up  a 
field  work,  a  wall  of  shells  and  sand,  six  feet 
thick  and  three  hundred  yards  in  length,  on 
his  right.  In  case  of  an  overpowering  attack 
from  this  quarter,  the  troops  stationed  on  side 
nf  this  wall  are  to  retreat  behind  it.  The 
whole  length  of  the  line  along  the  shore  oc- 
cupied, appears  to  be  about  one  mile  and  a 
half. 


It  is  probably  one  of  the  faealthiest  and 
pleasantest  spots  in  the  world.  The  only 
drawback  to  continuing  this  encampment,  is 
the  scarcity  of  wood  and  water — ^the  former, 
the  troops  haul  about  three  miles,  and  the  lat- 
ter is  quite  brackish.  They  purchase  Mexi- 
can ponies  at  from  $10  to  $30.  The  waters 
abound  with  fish  and  oysters,  both  of  a  supe- 
rior kind,  and  the  prairies  adjacent  with  rich 
flavored  venison.  Large  and  fat  beeves  are 
slaughtered  daily  tor  the  use  of  the  troops. 

It  is  supposed  Gen.  Taylor  will  wait  two 
months  in  his  present  position,  to  know  what 
the  Mexicans  will  da  If  they  do  nothing, 
our  government  will  send  a  commissioner  to 
Mexico,  to  lay  down  the  boundary  of  the  two 
countries.  K  Mexico  refuses  to  receive  the 
commissioner,  and  blindly  turns  away  from  a 
peaceable  settlement,  then  our  forces  will  im- 
mediately occupy  the  mouth  and  borders  of 
the  Kio  Grande,  and  establish  that  as  the 
boundary,  whether  or  ihx 


The  Nkw  York  State  Agricitltitsal  Faib 
commenced  at  Utica  on  the  18ch  oi  Septem- 
ber. 

An  open  lot,  about  a  mile  from  the  railroad, 
was  selected,  and  10  acres  enclosed.  Four 
larffe  buildings  were  erected.  One  called 
*' Floral  Hall,  and  is  intended  for  the  exhibi- 
tion of  fruits,  flowers,  and  other  horticultural 
productions.  This  building  has  been  very 
tastefully  decorated  with  greens — the  ladies 
being  the  artists.  The  second  is  the  *^  Lsdies* 
Hall ;"  the  third  for  specimens  of  mechanical 
skill  and  ingenuity  ;  and  the  fourth  for  the  use 
of  the  farmers,  and  the  rich  products  of  the 
dairy. 

The  Electro  Magnetic  Telejmph  was  in  full 
operation  upon  the  giound.  The  wires  are  ex- 
tended on  the  main  line  as  far  a»  Herkimer, 
and  the  posts  are  up  the  entire  distance  to 
Little  Falls.  When  the  Telegraph  is  con- 
pleted  through  to  Albany,  our  Utica  friends 
can  ascertain  the  doings  of  the  Albanians 
about  six  minutes  before  they  take  place  !  So 
much  for  writing  by  lightning!  Franklin 
never  dreamed  so  far  as  that  f 

The  mechanics  of  Utica  ffot  up  an  opposi- 
tion creditable  to  them  so  rar  as  regards  the 
number  and  excellence  of  articles. 


Pennstltanta  now  produces  annua Hy,  Y5,- 
000,000  bushels  of  wheat,  and  45,000,000 
bushels  of  other  grain,  and  is  capable  of  in- 
creasing the  amount  four-fold.  She  will  send 
to  market  this  year  2,000,000  tons  of  anthra- 
cite coal,  yielding  a  return  of  $7,000,009. — 
She  manufactures  three-fourths  of  the  iron 
made  in  the  whole  Union,  and  has  the  means 
of  supplying  the  consumption  of  the  world. 
The  state  has  a  bituminous  coal  field,  through 
which  the  main  line  of  canal  passes,  for  one 
hundred  and  thirty  one  miles,  containing  one 
thousand  square  miles,  or  6,000,000  acres: 
when  all  Europe  contains  only  two  thousand 
square  miles  of  bituminous  coal  land. 
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Important  ftmn  China* 

The  fine  ship  Rainbow,  Capt  Land,  from 
Canton  5th  of  June,  made  a  very  extraordina- 
ry voyage  oat  and  home.  She  left  New  York 
on  the  first  of  February.  This  is  her  first 
voyage. 

[From  the  Friend  of  China.] 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  a  fire  broke  out  in  a 
theatre  within  the  walls  of  the  city.  The 
theatre  formed  the  centre  of  a  square,  to 
v^hich  there  was  only  access  by  one  narrow 
lane. 

The  audience  endeavored  to  escape  by  the 
lane,  but  the  crowd  from  without  were  trying 
to  force  their  way  into  the  square,  the  great- 
est confusion  prevailing. 

The  lives  were  lost  by  the  fire,  the  falling 
timber,  or  by  the  crowd  and  suffocation.  The 
bodies  are  so  horribly  mutilated,  their  friends 
cannot  Tecoijnise  them. 

Hy  the  Mandarin's  books,  the  total  number 
of  killed  is  1,257,  includinsf  52  male  and  fe- 
male actors;  the  wounded  are  estimated  at 
2.1fK). 

Thirty  years  ago,  a  similar  accident  hap- 
pened at  tne  same  theatre.  At  that  time  the 
authorities  forbade  dramatic  performances  by 
the  inhabitants  ;  the  present  company  are  out- 
side people.  It  is  anticipated  that  an  edict 
will  be  issued,  strictly  prohibiting  all  such  ex- 
hibitions in  future. 

A  large  portion  of  the  dead  are  females ; 
and  it  is  feared  that  not  a  few  were  murdered 
by  the  robbers  that  infest  the  city,  on  pur- 
pose to  obtain  bracelets  and  other  orna- 
ments. 

Fire  at  Canton,  and  loss  of  2,000  lives. — 
H'tmr  Konff,  May  28.— About  ten  on  the  eve- 
ning of  Saturday,  a  fire— or  we  may  rather  say 
fires — broke  out  in  the  sheds  erected  along  the 
water  side,  where  the  Military  Hospital  and 
other  public  building  are  in  the  course  of  erec- 
tion, destroying  a  large  quantity  of  timber  and 
all  the  door  and  window  frames  for  the  Hos- 
pital, which  were  only  finished  that  day. — 
The  fire  spread  rapidly,  seizing  upon  the  mat 
roof  over  the  buildings,  which  was  quickly 
burned  or  torn  down. 

About  two  hundred  men  were  landed  from 
H.  H.  S.  Castor,  Plover,  and  Minden,  and 
were  of  great  service  in  checking  the  confla- 
cretion,  by  pulling  down  the  sheds  and 
houses. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  fire  was 
the  work  of  iucendiaries. 

Hong-Kong,  May  15. — When  Hong-Eong 
was  ceded  to  her  Majesty,  most  of  the  British 
merchants  resident  in  China  were  induced  to 
build  houses  and  stores  on  the  Islond,  in  the 
reasonable  expectaiion  that  a  large  junk  trade 
would  immediately  spring  up,  similar  to  that 
the  Chinese  carry  on  with  the  comparatively 
distant  pons  of  Batavia  and  Singapore.  They 
have  been  disappointed.  Free  intercouree 
with  the  five  ports  is  all  a  delusion — that  is, 
we  can  visit  these  ports,  but  not  a  native  ves- 
sel Dor  a  native  merchant  can  come  to  Hong- 
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Kong.  We  see  junks  pasmng  throuc^h  the 
harbor  on  their  passage  to  and  from  Macao ; 
we  also  know  Hiat  large  fieets  of  them  visit 
the  Islands  for  articles  of  traffic  which  they 
could  better  obtain  here,  without  the  danger 
and  delay  of  a  long  voyage— but  here  they  do 

not  come.     The  cause  of  this  is  no  secret 

they  darefiot  trade  at  Hong-Kong.  The  much 
lauded  treaty  made  by  Sir.  Henry  Potiinger 
completely  checks  the  slightest  approach  to 
that  description  of  commerce  which  must  have 
almost  been  calculated  upon. 

Canton. — On  the  2d  of  May,  the  Canton 
Baptist  Missionaries  opened  a  Medical  Dispen- 
sary in  that  city,  in  a  house  a  few  streets  off 
from  the  foreign  factories.  Crowds  of  pa- 
tients continue  to  attend.  The  Dispensary  is 
always  opened  with  prayer  in  Chinese,  and 
each  patient  receives  a  tract  and  Christian 
teaching.  A  system  of  extensive  book  distri- 
bution throughout  the  city  having  been  put  in 
operation,  the  Dispensary  is  also  used  as  a 
book  depository  for  the  present. 

Our  native  preachers  find  no  hindrance  in 
their  work. 

Shanghai. — The  Rev.  Mr.  Medhurst,  dres- 
sed as  a  Chmaman,  is  on  a  long  tour  in  the 
country,  where  it  is  hoped  he  will  meet  with 
success. 

Opium  is  carried  up  the  river  in  Mandarin 
boats,  with  the  Mandarines  flag  flying  at  the 
masthead.  It  is  said  that  some  new  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  with  the  authorities, 
and  now  the  drug  is  landed  openly  in  bags 
immediately  below  the  foreign  factories. 

From  Honan  province,  there  are  accounts 
of  an  earthquake  which  demolished  about  ten 
thousand  houses,  killing  upwards  of  four  thou- 
sand people.  Circulars  with  the  particulara, 
are  selling  in  the  streets  of  Canton. 

The  Board  of  Punishments  has  just  submit- 
ted to  Government  the  names  of  hfty  iodivid- 
uals  who  are  condemned  to  suffer  death  for 
various  offences,  some  for  having  sold,  others 
for  having  smoked,  opium.  The  Board  hum- 
bly apply  to  the  ^Sovereign  to  decide  whether 
these  malefactors  ought  not  rather  to  be  trans- 
ported instead  of  being  strangled.  The  impe- 
rial assent  to  this  proposal  has  been  obtained, 
but  the  law  denouncing  death  to  all  smokere 
and  sellers  of  the  dru^  remains  in  force,  al- 
though the  execution  is  suspended. 

PaiMtTiYE.^  Judge  Morris,  in  his  History  of 

the  Town  of  Litchfield,  Ct.,  says : — 

**  The  first  use  of  the  violin  in  this  town  for 
a  dance,  was  in  the  year  1748.  The  whole 
expense  of  the  amusement,  although  the 
young  people  generally  attended  did  not  ex- 
ceed one  dollar,  out  of  which  the  fiddler  was 
paid.  When  this  instance  of  profusion  took 
place,  parents  und  old  people  exclaimed  that 
they  should  be  ruined  by  the  extravagance  of 
the  youth.  In  the  year  1798,  a  ball,  with  the 
customary  entertainment  and  variety  of  music, 
cost  9160,  and  nothing  was  said  about  it. — 
Such  has  been  the  difierence  in  the  manners 
of  Litchfield  within  half  a  century." 
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AT   HOME!    SWEET    HOME! 

[From  "Songs  in  ihe  Night"— a  yolume 
of  Sacred  Poetry,  recently  published  by  Mr. 
PerkiDs,  of  Boston.] 

Where  bums  the  fireside  brightest, 

Cheering  the  social  breast  ? 
Where  beats  the  food  heart  h'ghtest, 

Its  humble  hopes  possessed  ? 
Where  is  the  hour  of  sadness 

With  meek-eyed  patience  borne  ? 
Worth  more  ihan  those  of  gladness, 

Which  mirth's  My  cheeks  adorn ! 
Pleasure  is  marked  with  fleetness 

To  those  who  ever  roam, 
While  grief  itself  hath  sweetness 

At  home — ^sweet  home  !  • 

There  ^lend  the  ties  that  strengthen 

Our  hearts  in  hours  of  grief— 
The  silver  links  that  lengthen 

Joy's  visits  when  most  brief; 
There,  eyes  in  all  iheir  splendor. 

Are  Tocal  to  the  heart. 
And  glances,  bright  and  tender,  ' 

Fresh  eloquence  impart ; 
Then,  dost  thou  sigh  for  pleasure 

O  do  not  widely  roam, 
But  seek  that  hidden  treasure 

At  home — sweet  home ! 

Does  pure  religion  charm  thee. 

Far  more  than  aught  below  ' 
Would^st  thou  that  she  should  arm  thee 

Against  the  hour  of  wo  ? 
Her  dwelling  is  not  only 

In  temples  built  for  prayer. 
For  home  itself  is  lonely, 

Unless  her  smiles  be  there ; 
Wherever  we  may  wander, 

'Tis  all  in  Tain  we  roam. 
If  worshipless  her  altar 

At  home — sweet  home  ! 

Eighteenth  Annual  Fair  of  the  Aueri- 
CAN  Institute. — We  learn  from  the  circulars 
and  advertisements  of  this  Society,  that  the 
exhibition  will  be  opened  to  the'  public  on 
Monday,  the  6th  day  of  October,  at  12  o^clock, 
M.,  at  Niblo's  Garden,  Broadway,  in  the  cily 
of  New  York.  Contributions  from  exhibiters 
will  be  received  on  Thursday,  Friday  and 
Saturday  of  the  previous  week. 

The  arrangements  are  on  a  scale  more  ex- 
tended and  attractive  than  ever  before.  Sev- 
eral opulent  and  munificent  individuals,  de- 
sirous of  volunteered  donations  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

There  will  be  an  opening  address,  followed 
by  novel  and  interesting  displays  of  the  Pvro- 
technic  Art. 

On  Thursday,  the  ninth  day  of  October,  a 
National  Convention  of  Farmers  and  Garden- 
ers, and  Silk  Cullurists  will  be  held.  Wash- 
inffton's  Home  Department  of  Agriculture 
wul  again  be  urged. 

For  the  second  week  has  been  assigned  the 
show  of  cattle,  horses,  and  other  hve  stock. 


and  the  ploughing  and  spading  matches. 
Fine  horses,  combing  size,  strength  and  flrei- 
oess,  for  wagon  and  carriage — healthy  ftt 
cattle  and  sheep,  suitable  for  market — ^well 
trained,  well  matched,  and  powerful  working 
cattle,  and  the  best  milch  cows,  will  eack 
and  all  command  high  premiums.  To  ac- 
commodate those  interested  in  the  cattle  show, 
a  plot  of  ground  has  been  secured  near  the 
mierseciion  of  Broadway  and  the  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, with  rooms  on  the  premises  for  the  com- 
mittees. The  ploughing  and  spading  ma  ichea 
will  be  held  in  New  York,  or  its  vicinity. 

The  anniversary  and  other  addresses   will 
be  delivered  in  the  course  of  the  second  week. 
The   horticultural  exhibition  of   vegetables, 
fruits,  flowers,  &c,  will  be  in  Niblo's   long 
promenade.    Varities  of  rare  seeds  have  been  , 
the  last  year,  scattered  by  the  Institute  over  ) 
our  country,  with  the  express  understanding.  | 
that  a  portion  <  f  their  products  be  brought  to  > 
the  Fair.     The  great  saloon,  and  the  second  ; 
story  of  the  north  wing,   will,  as  usual,  be  J 
reserved  for  the  fabrics  ol  the  factory  and  C 
workshop ;  cotton,  woollen,  silk,  metals  and  5 
other  substances.     The  first  floor  of  the  north  ( 
wing  of  the  saloon  will  be  animated  by  mov- 
ing machinery,  propelled  by  our  best  model 
steam  engines. 

Factory  Burned — The  Eagle  Factory,  at 
North  Adams,  Mass.,  was,  with  all  its  con- 
tents, entirely  destroyed  by  fire  on  Wednes- 
day afternoon.  The  building  was  owned  by 
J.  E.  Marshall,  and  occupied  as  a  planeing, 
cotton  baiting,  and  wicking,  and  bobbin  facto- 
ry- 


1 
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The  St.  Louis  Republican  of  Monday  week 
has  a  letter  from  Illinois,  dated  at  Warsaw, 
Uth  inst.,  announcing  an  attack  on  an  aniil 
Mormon  convention  near  Warsaw,  9ih  inst 
by  a  party  of  Mormons.  A  volley  of  musket- 
ry was  fired  by  the  Mormons,  but  no  lives 
lost.  The  anti-Mormons  were  armini?  for 
battle — Sun.  * 
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A  BRAZILIAN  FAMILY  REMOVING  TO  THEIR  COUNTRY  RESIDENCE- 


This  Gae  and  spirited  ekoich  conreys  to  itie 
]   oiiad  of  I  111;  reader,  not  &  little  of  the  anima- 
tion and  pleasure,  which  the  Brazilian  must 
~,  on  learing  iheir  city  abodes  Tor  the  lui- 
iDt  fields  and  the  mtigiiiiice.i[  Fceuery  of 
r  country  residence?.     What  a  spreBding 
I  plain  exienda  before  them,  what  noble  swells 
rise  10  the  steep  <ide«  of  the  mountain !     How 
inviting  the  siluation  ot  ihc  farm-house,  on 
Ilie  verge  uf  the  level  ground,  with  itsopen 
'   tields  and  orchards  around  it,  and  the  group 
I  of  half  wild  horses  performing  their  gambols 
n  perfect  freedom  '. 
We  may  welt  conceive  that  such  a  sight 
t  ransi  seem  welcome  indeed,  lo  a  (amily  ac- 
\  cutlomcd  lo  spend  liie  I'leasant  season  of  the 
i   fear  among  the  TDenulies  nnd   luxuriance  of 


nature,  and  tiow  just  escaped  again  IVom  the 
crowded  houses  and  the  cootined  aparimCDlB 
of  the  cilie?,  described   in   such  unallraclire 
terms   in  the  e-ilracis  wc   have  already  pub- 
Lislied  from  Mr.  Kidder's  Skelcbes  of  Brenl.    ' 
Nut  that  we  bate  reason  to  imagine,  that  the    . 
jilan,  or    furniture   of    a    Brazilian  country    \ 
house  have  much  to  boast  of;  for  too  many  of    ' 
them,  we  presume,,  are  not  above  the  level    , 
of  that  represented  in   the  print  on  iho  title    [ 
page  of    our  19ih   number.      But  in   thoM    ' 
warm  climates,   in    pleatant    weather,    tbt    ! 
people  are  not  confined  to  tbeir  houses,  and  in 
the  country  they  nre  delivered  from  all  incon- 
veniences of  close  neighborhoods. 

The  style  of  travelling  enjoyed  by  the  fa- 
m   y  before  vf,   shows  that  tbey  are  of  a  su- 
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perioT  class.  In  speaking  of  the  modes  of 
travelling,  Mr.  Kidder  tells  us,  (?ol.  1.  page 
108,)  that  "  he  who  does  not  walk,  must  ex- 
pect to  he  conveyed  on  the  hack  of  mules  or 
horses,  and  to  have  his  haggage  transported 
m  the  same  manner."  Rut  it  is  often  diffi- 
cult, and  sometimes  impossible,  to  find  even 
these,  or  to  ride,  with  any  degree  of  comfort, 
those  which  are  to  be  obtained. 

And  the  explanation  is  given  in  a  very  in- 
telligible  manner — thus.  Almost  the  only 
beast  of  burthen  in  motion,  are  those  kept  on 
the  country  estates,  to  transport  the  products 
of  the  land  to  the  cities,  and  to  take  hack  in 
return  the  salt  and  other  articles  consumed  on 
the  farms.  If  the  traveller  finds  a  train  of 
these  mules  proceeding  on  the  route  by  which 
he  is  going,  he  may^  think  himself  fortunate ; 
but  he  has  still  greater  reason  to  congratulate 
himself,  if  he  is  able  to  obtain  among  them 
all,  one  animal  which  has  ever  carried  any- 
thing before  but  a  pack-saddle,  and  loads  of 
merchandize,  under  which  thev  contract  a 
gait  and  habits  most  incommodious,  and  often 
intolerable  to  a  rider. 

Accompanying  each  train  of  mules  is  a 
rude,  half-savage  driver,  who  prefers  to  go 
on  foot,  and  presents  a  singular  figure,  with 
legs  and  arms  bare,  and  long  and  crooked 
knife,  of  superior  temper,  and  sometimes 
sheathed  in  a  costly  manner,  twisted  in  his 
helt  and  hanging  at  his  back.  So  miserably 
clad  are  these  **  tropeiros,"  that,  Mr.  Kidder 
tells  in  one  place,  soon  after  setting  off,  one 
who  served  him  as  guide,  lost  ofi'  his  shirt, 
and  travelled  on,  with  his  shoulders  bare,  and 
of  a  color  so  tawney  that  it  was  of  almost 
pure  yellow. 

But  the  family  represented  in  our  print  are 
furnished  with  a  wheel  carriage,  a  vehicle  of 
quaint  appearance  in  our  eyes,  and  drawn  by 
two  fine  large  oxen  with  broad  horns,  while 
the  horseman  is  mounted  on  a  fine,  spirited 
steed,  whose  curvettings  contrast  with  their 
heavy  movements.  The  broad  and  solid  wood- 
en wheels,  turning  with  their  axles,  intimate 
the  inveteracy  of  old  habits,  imported  from 
Portugal,  and  retiiined  for  ages  in  spite  of  their 
awkward  appearance,  and  all  their  friction 
and  squeaking.  The  umbrella-like  awning 
raised  over  head,  reminds  us  of  the  power  of 
the  sun  in  those  southern  regions  ;  while  the 
figure  of  the  lady  raised  above  it  to  survey  the 
landscape  just  opening  from  the  summit  of  the 
hiH,  indicate  the  eagerness  with   which  she 


anticipates  a  return  to  the  enjoyments  of  the 
country.  The  dresses  ot  the  whole  party  are 
in  keeping  with  the  rank  of  the  family,  down 
to  the  costume  of  the  *'  tropeire,"  and  the  ca- 
parison of  the  horse. 

Yet  there  is  one  reflection  to  he  made,  on 
viewing  this  gay  and  not  uninteresting  groups 
painful  to  a  person  of  philanthropic  sentiments  ; 
— although  natives,  and  inhabitants  of  the  New 
World  as  well  as  ourselves,  they  and  their 
couatrymen  are  as  little  known  to  us,  and  as 
much  disconnected  from  us,  as  if  they  dwelt 
in  Asia  or  Africa ;  and  there  seems  to  be  as 
little  prospect  of  our  ever  becoming  acquaint- 
ed or  connected  with  them,  for  any  object  use- 
iul  to  them  or  to  ourselves.     Were  they  in 
fact  like  us  in  their  opinions  and  feeling  on 
any  single  subject  whatever,   there  might  be 
some  hope  of  forming  a  friendly   correspon- 
dence :  but  such  is  the  difference  in  habits  and 
views,  especially  in  everything  relating  to  re- 
ligion, that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  point 
out  any  probable  way  of  introducing  a  change 
for  the  better,  while  that  remains  unaltered. 

Yet  doubtless  the  truth  will  ultimately  pre- 
vail in  the  vast  territories  of  Brazil ;  and  when 
intelligence  and  Christianity  shall  prevail,  what 
a  splendid  country  it  must  become ! 


Albany  in  1609. 


Two  hundred  and  thirty-six  years  ago  tne 
site  on  which  the  city  of  Albany  is  located, 
was  first  visited  by  civilized  man.  It  was  on 
the  19ih  September,  1609,  that  that  renowned 
navigator.  Captain  Henry  Hudson,  cast  anchor 
in  the  quiet  waters  of  the  noble  river  that 
hears  his  name,  opposite,  and,  as  is  supposed, 
near  Columbia  street.  ISaiure  lay  clotned  in 
all  the  rudeness  of  primeval  simplicity.  The 
Red  Men,  the  Mohawks, 'those  wild  and  sav- 
aee  children  of  the  forest,  and  who  then  ex- 
ulted in  all  the  power  and  glory  of  their  race, 
were  its  sole  and  undisputed  occupants. — 
Since  that  day  what  mighty  changes  have 
been  wrought !  With  the  visit  oi  Hudson  the 
fate  of  these  wild  dwellers  was  sealed.  They 
were  left  for  a  time  to  peace  and  quietude ; 
but  the  Dutch  East  India  Compan^,  in  whose 
employment  the  noble  Hudson  had  thus  far 
peered  into  a  wild,  unknown  country,  after 
a  few  years,  turned  their  attention  to  the  an- 
nual visiting  of  these  regions,  for  the  purpose 
of  traffic  with  the  natives,  and  in  the  end,  to 
its  settlement.  It  was  thus  visited  for  a  few 
years,  the  traders  coming  out  in  the  fall  and 
returning  to  Holland  in  the  spring.  It  was  a 
prosperous  place  of  traffic,  and  its  permanent 
occupancy  was  decided  upon.  Then  its  visi- 
tors were  allowed  to  come  and  go,  peacefully, 
by  the  unsuspicious  abori«iiies.  Now  the 
domes  of  a  bustling  commercial  ciiy,  w^ith 
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more  than  41,000  inhabitants,  disport  in  the 
rays  of  a  glowing  sun  I  But  of  its  then  race 
of  dwellers  not  a  monument  remains  to  speak 
of  their  prowess  or  inferiority.  They  have 
passed  down  the  tide  of  time,  with  naught 
but  tradition,  and  but  a  frail  portion  of  histo- 
ry of  later  times,  to  speak  of  their  **  having 
been !" 

The  Mohawks  held  all  the  lands  on  the 
western  side  of  the  rirer,  from  its  head  waters 
to  the  Catskiil  mountains ;  while,  in  like 
manner,  the  Mohicans  were  the  occupants  of 
all  the  eastern  bide,  from  Tappan  Sea  up  to 
its  head.  The  Mohawks  were  unfriendly  to 
the  Mohicans,  and  eventually  became  their 
conquerors. 

As  the  <'  Half-Moon,"  and  her  hardy  and 
adventurons  mariners,  came  ploughmg  her  wbj 
through  the  water,  the  simple-hearted  deni- 
zens were  struck  with  awe  and  astonishment ; 
aod  when  the  strange  and  un&miliar  object 
had  folded  its  wings  and  remained  stationery, 
still  more  their  wonder  grew.  But  this  feel- 
ing of  awe  soon  passed  away,  and  here  the 
adventurers  remained  four  &ys,  cultivating 
the  iriendship  of  the  natives^  trafficing  with 
them  for  furs,  giving  them  in  exchange  trink- 
ets and  '*  strong  drink."  The  use  of  the  "fire 
water  "  at  first,  so  intoxicated  one  of  their 
number,  and  so  fearfully  astonished  the  others, 
"that  they  knew  not  how  to  take  it,  and  made 
ashore  quickly  in  their  canoes,"  from  the  deck 
of  the  vessel. 

Capt.  Hudson  first  entered  the  waters  of  New 
York  harbor  on  the  third  of  Sept.  1609.  About 
the  waters  of  this  harbor  he  spent  several  days 
in  fishing,  visiting,  and  trafficing  with  the 
natives  of  the  surrounding  shores.  He  first 
entered  the  **  Groot  Rivier,"  or  Hudson  nver, 
on  the  moming  of  the  12th  Sept,  when  he 
cast  anchor,  and  was  soon  visited  by  28  ca- 
noes filled  with  natives,  men,  woipen  and 
children;  but  fearing  treachery,  they  were 
not  allowed  to  come  on  board.  At  noon,  he 
again  weighed  anchor  and  proceeded  two 
leagues  higher  up  the  stream.  In  two  days 
he  had  reached  the  high  and  picturesque  re- 
gions of  West  Point,  where,  on  looking  around 
upon  the  sublime  scene  by  which  he  was  en- 
vironed, he  records  that  "  the  land  grew  very 
high  and  mountainous."  These  regions  bore 
the  name  of  MaUawan*  On  the  15th  he  had 
passed  the  high  mountains  above  Newbur^h, 
making  fifty  miles  in  one  day,  *'observmg 
great  stores  of  salmon."  He  came  at  night 
to  the  present  place  of  landing  at  Cattskill, 
where  he  anchored  and  was  received  by  "  a 
very  loving  people  and  a  ver)'  old  man,  by 
whom  he  and  his  crew  were  very  well  used." 
He  was  conveyed  on  shore  in  one  of  their  ca- 
noes, where  he  *'  saw  much  of  Indian  com  and 
beans  drying,  enough  to  load  three  ships." — 
The  next  day  he  anchored  near  the  present 
ciiy  of  Hudson,  where  he  made  a  short  stay, 
little  dreaming  that,  as  time  onward  rolled, 
here  would  be  located  a  r.iiy  bearing  his  hon- 
ored name.  He  coniiniu-d  his  exploration, 
cauuouslv,  uniil  the  I9ih,  when  he  anchored 


in  our  waters.  Here  our  adventurers  were 
much  visited  by  the  frank  and  generous  na- 
tives, who,  on  all  hands,  made  them  wel- 
come. 

Finding  that  bis  further  progress  was  atten- 
ded with  hazard,  Capt.  HudsoU,  on  the  23d, 
set  out  on  his  return.  In  his  descent,  he  stop- 
ped at  Redhook,  where,  within  an  hour,  he 
caught  "  two  dozen  mullets,  breames,  basses 
and  barbiis.'  He  also  anchored  oflf  Pough-, 
keepsie,  and  was  visited  by  the  natives,  who 
brought  him  a  quantity  of  Indian  corn.  On 
the  29th  he  anchored  somewhere  near  New- 
burgh,  where  he  observed,  "  here  was  a  very 
pleasant  place  to  build  a  towne."  His  ncjct 
stopping  place  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Stony- 
Point  ;  and,  on  the  2d  of  October,  he  came  to 
anchor  in  the  neighborhood  of  Fort  Washing- 
ton, where  he  was  assailed  by  the  natives 
with  arrows,  who  came  off  in  their  canoes.— 
Fire  arms  were  discharged  in  return,  when 
the  assailants  made  ashore  again  in  the  great- 
est terror.  On  the  4th  of  October,  he  "  left 
the  great  mouth  of  the  Great  Rivier,"  and  with 
all  sail  set,  pat  ofif  to  sea. 

Capt.  Hudson  had  a  safe  and  prosperou/i 
voyage  on  his  return  home,  and,  in  1610,  he 
a^in  set  out  on  his  darling  expedition,  the 
discovery  of  a  north-east  passage  to  India.—— 
In  the  neighborhood  of  Iceland  his  crew  muti- 
nied, and  on  Sunday  the  2l8t  of  June,  1611, 
they  forced  him,  his  youthful  son,  and  seven 
others  adrift  in  a  shallop,  the  fate  of  whom 
has  never  been  ascertained.  It  is  supposed 
that  they  might  have  reached  Diggs'  cape  and 
were  massacred,  or  that  they  were  crashed 
amidst  masses  of  ice.  But  it  was  not  until 
1614  that  Albany  got  its  first  infant  settlement, 
and  this  was  only  a  redoubt  or  little  fort,  which 
was  located  upon  Marts  Gerriise's  or  Boyd^s 
Island^  just  below  the  bounds  of  the  city. — 
To  this  was  given  the  name  of  Casteel  Ey 
landt,  (Castle  Island)  alluding  to  its  defence. 
Here  was  mounted  two  brass  and  eleven 
stone  guns,  garrisoned  by  a  dozen  soldiers  un* 
der  the  command  of  an  "Opper-hoofdt,"  or 
chief— making  just  as  many  men  as  guns.— f 
This  spot  was  chosen  for  the  double  purpose 
of  trading  with  the  Indians  for  furs,  and  to 
secure  themselves  from  any  sudden  attack 
from  their  savage  neighbors.  This  post  was 
abandoned  in  1617,  having  encountered  there 
an  unexpected  foe,  the  annual  floods,  which 
destroyed  their  works  and  drove  them  from 
the  island.  The  next  point  of  location  was 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Normans-kill  creek,  a  few 
miles  further  south,  where  was  constructed  a 
fortress,  and  where  was  held  a  memorable 
treaty,  which  did  more  to  conciliate  the  good 
will  of  the  Indians,  and  to  secure  their  good 
intentions  toward  the  embryo  city,  than  all 
the  powder  and  ball  which  they  could  have 
expended.  This  treaty  was  long  remembered 
and  referred  to  with  pride,  by  the  early  set- 
tlers of  Albany.  This  post,  m  turn,  was  also 
abandoned,  when  finally,  in  the  year  1623,  the 
first  commencement  of*^  the  city  proper  was 
made.    The  spot  now  chosen  was  near   the 
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'<  Fort  Orange  Hotel,"  in  Market  street  Here 
was  erected  a  fort,  which  was  called  **  Fort 
Orange,"  in  honor  of  the  prince  of  Orange. — 
From  this  germ  sprang  the  noble  city,  which 
to-day  can  boast  of  more  truly  solid  wealth, 
than  any  other  cit]^  of  equal  dimensions  and 
population,  on  this  continent.  Albany  re« 
ceived  her  original  charter  in  1686. 

Albany,  in  its  earlier  days,  was  fruitful  in 
names,  often  bearing  several  at  the  same  time. 
It  was  called  Beaverwyck,  until  1623  ;  Fort 
Orange  until  1647 ;  Williamstadt  until  1664, 
when,  by  reason  of  the  English  conquest,  it 
first  received  the  name  of  Albany,  after  the 
Duke  of  York  and  Albany,  who  subsequently 
ascended  the  English  throne  as  King  James 
II.  During  this  period,  ii  also  bore  the  nick- 
name of />c  Fuyck,  **  Hoop  Net,"  (in  reference 
to  the  use  of  that  article  in  fishing,)  or,  '*  The 
Net,"  (in  allusion  to  the  supposed  grasping  or 
catching  propensity  of  the  inhabitants  in  the 
accumulation  of  wealth.)  The  Indians  of  the 
Munsey  tribe  called  it  Laaphaioachking,  "  the 
place  of  stringing  wampum  beads,"  for  which 
Its  inhabitants  were  much  prized.  The  Mo- 
hawks called  it  Scho'tiegh-ta-da,  **  the  end  of 
the  pine  woods."  The  Mohicans  called  it 
Oascketenick  ;  the  Dela wares,  Mahicawaitluck, 
and  the  Iroquois,  Chaholatia,  And  for  about 
a  century  it  was  a  place  almost  as  common 
to  Indian  visitors  as  to  whites.  It  being  the 
advanced  post  of  the  fur  trade,  it  was  for  many 
years  the  head  Beaverwyck  for  the  sale  of  the 
oeaver  and  otter  skins  of  the  Indians.  It  was 
the  market  proper  for  all  the  furs  which  "the 
Qreat  Five  Nations  "  could  gather  from  their 
vast  hunting  grounds — their  **  Couxsachraga," 
importing  the  Dismal  Wilderness.      O.  T. 

NoTB.— Watson's  •*  Historic  Tale  of  Olden 
Time,"  has  been  drawn  upon  for  that  portion 
of  the  above  which  relates  to  Hudson's  pas- 
sage up  the  river,  &c.,  and  the  writings  or  our 
late  fellow-citizen,  the  Hon.  John  Van  Ness 
Yates,  for  other  parts  of  our  sketch. — Alb.  Eve. 
Journal, 


lilVING  SKETCHES  OP  ITALY— N*.  8. 


A  Prison  for  Boys  in  Rome. 

A  part  of  the  Pope's  system  of  "  Prison  Dis- 
cipline" is  that  of  the  Convents.  The  follow- 
ing account  of  one  of  them  is  from  the  pen  of 
Signer  Siocci,  a  young  Cistercian  Monk,  who 
escaped  from  Rome  to  England  a  few  month's 
since. 

"  Having  listened  to  the  whole  recital  with- 
out any  manifestation  of  anger-^from  which 
I  argued  good,  and  thought  myself  indebted 
to  the  kind  interposition  of  the  Father  Con- 
fessor — he  mildly  inquired  whether  I  really 
did  not  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  transubstan- 
tiation,  and,  in  short,  in  all  that  the  Romish 
Church  taught.  I  frankly  answered,  No. 
His  eminence  did  not  at  this  reply  bristle  his 
hair  like  a  wounded  bear,  nor  swell  himself 
like  a  porcupine  said  fo  dart  his  quills  at  an 


offender ;  no,  he  did  something  worse ;  .  .  .  . 
he  smiled  with  the  smile  of  a  Jesuit,  and  said, 
in  a  gentle  tone,  **  My  son,  I  clearly  perceive 
that  there  is  no  malice  in  you ;  you  give  too 
ready  an  ear  to  the  inventions  of  heretics,  and 
this  is  a  consequence  of  your  not  having  re- 
ceived sufficient  instruction.    I  feel  assured 
that  when  you  shall   have  heard  a  series  of 
lectures  from  the  good  Father  Jesuits,  those 
excellent  men  of  whom  you  already  know 
something,  your  ideas  will  be  cleared,  and 
the  darkness  with  which  you  are  now  envel- 
oped will  give  place  to  light.    Repair,  then, 
immediately  to  S.  Eusebio  for   three  days ; 
that  time  will,  1  think,  suffice  to  set  your 
doubts  at  rest.     Tell  my  wishes  to  your  Su- 
pesior,  and  go  without  delay  ;  you  will  there 
be  treated  as  you  merit.'   Praised  be  the  truth  / 
whatever  may  be  the  faults  of  this  poor  Car- 
dinal, no  one  can  reproach  him  with  telling  a 
falsehood  in  this  instance;  as  the  treatment  I 
received  from  those  excellent  men  will  prove. 

"The  idea  of  escaping  with  so  easy  a 
penance,  of  being  able  to  pass  three  days 
away  from  the  monastery  of  b'an  Bernardo— ^a 
place  odious  to  me  from  a  thousand  remem- 
brances—and of  mixing  with  persons  whom 
I  yet  supposed  would  echo  my  complaints 
against  the  monks,  awoke  in  my  heart  such 
joy  and  gladness,  that  I  nrepared  with  alac- 
rity to  obey  the  command.  To  return  to  the 
monastery — to  ask  the  consent  of  the  Supe- 
rior, which  was  readily  granted — to  prepare 
my  portmanteau,  was  the  affair  of  a  moment. 
As  I  was  getting  into  the  carnage,  two  pe> 
sons  of  sinister  aspect  approached  and  signi- 
fied their  intention  of  accompanying  me. 
Who  they  were,  or  what  was  their  profession, 
I  knew  not ;  all  that  I  was  acquainted  with 
was  their  names — one  was  Constantino  Bon* 
tempi,  the  other  Pietro  Sordini. 

'*  These  men  I  had  often  seen  talking  with 
the  Superior,  but  without  troubling  myself  to 
learn  any  thing  of  their  calling,  for  their  ap- 
pearance was  by  no  means  prepossessing. 
With  regard  to' their  profession,  I  think  I 
may  venture  to  assert  that  they  were  men  of 
bad  character,  rufiians  of  the  monastery— 
flesh  sold  to  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees.  These 
p  rsons  accompanied  me  to  the  gale  of  S.  Eu- 
sebio, where,  having  consigned  me  into  the 
hands  of  others,  they  instantly  disappeared, 
taking  with  them  my  servant  and,  what  af^ 
terwards  proved  to  me  a  still  greater  misfor- 
tune, my  portmanteau.  Whether  this  was 
the  effect  of  inadvertency,  or  a  refinement  of 
cruelty,  I  cannot  determine.  My  attention 
being  arrested  by  the  two  Jesuits  who  had 
come  out  to  receive  me,  and  who  were  pro- 
fuse in  their  civilities,  I  neither  heeded  the 
absence  of  my  servant,  whom  I  supposed  oc- 
cupied in  his  duties,  nor  the  sudden  depar- 
ture of  the  carriage,  but  walked  at  once  into 
the  monastery  with  my  two  gaolers 

"  We  traversed  along  corridors,  till  we  ar^ 
rived  at  the  door  of  an  apartment  which  they 
requested  me  to  enter,  and  they  themselves 
retired.     On  opening  the  door  I  found  myself 
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in  ft  close  dark  rook,  barely  large  enough  for 
the  liule  furniture  it  contained,  which  con- 
sisted of  a  small  hard  bed— ^hard  as  the 
conscience  of  an  inquisitor — a  little  table  cut 
all  over,  and  a  dirty  ill-used  chair.  The  win- 
dow, which  was  shut,  and  barred  with  iron, 
resisted  all  my  efforts  to  open  it.  My  heart 
sunk  within  me,  and  I  began  to  cogitate  on 
the  destiny  that  was  in  store  for  me;  but, 
notwithstanding  all  my  misgivings,  i  could 
not  persuade  myself  that  the  word  of  a  Car- 
dinal would  be  broken.  At  length  the  truth 
burst  upon  my  mind,  that  possibly  his  words 
might  be  easily  verified  in  a  contrary  sense, 
and  that  there  was  something  sybil-like  about 
them.  Had  I  not  made  to  him  an  open 
avowal  of  my  disbelief  in  the  Romish  opin- 
ions ?  and  yet  I  had  interpreted  his  words 
'*  As  you  merit,"  in  the  sense  which  my  own 
conscience  dictated,  without  reflecting  that  he 
spoke  according  to  his. 

"The  Jesuit  Giuliani  entered  at  this  mo- 
ment and  found  me  absorbed  in  these  reflec- 
tions. Recognizing  in  him  one  of  the  two, 
who  but  a  short  time  before,  had  done  the 
honors  of  the  house  and  overwhelmed  me 
with  civilities,  I  hoped  to  be  able  to  obtain, 
through  his  means,  bome  enlightenment  on 
the  subject  that  engrossed  my  thoughts.  The 
profound  obscurity  which  reigned  in  the  apart- 
ment prevented  me  from  perceiving  that  he 
no  longer  wore  the  same  hilarity  of  counte- 
nance with  which  he  had  received  me,  other- 
wise I  should  probably  have  abstained  from 
a  request  which  I  immediately  made,  that  he 
would  permit  the  window  to  be  opened  for 
the  admission  of  light  and  air.  Before  the 
word$  were  finished  he  interrupted  me,  ex- 
claimidg  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  **  How ! 
wretched  youth,  thou  complainest  of  the 
ddtA,  whilst  thou  art  living  m  the  clouds  of 
error  ?  Dost  thou  desire  the  light  of  heaven, 
while  thou  rejectest  the  light  oi  the  Catholic 
faith  r 

**  Though  I  perceived  remonstrance  would 
be  useless,  I  replied,  '  Know,  if  you  are  yet 
ifinorant  of  it,  that  I  have  been  sent  here  by 
the  Cardinal  Castracani,  for  three  days,  for 
the  purpose  receiving  instruction,  and  not  to 
be  treated  as  a  criminal.' 

*  For  three  days,'  he  resumed,  counterfeit- 
ing my  tone  of  voice;  *for  three  days!  that 
would  be  nothing.  The  dainty  youth  will 
not,  forsooth,  be  roughly  treated ;  it  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  he  desires  to  be  cour- 
teously entertained.  Be  converted,  be  con- 
verted, condemned  soul !  fortunate  is  it  for 
thee  that  thou  art  come  to  this  place.  Thou 
wilt  never  quit  it  excepting  with  the  real 
fruits  of  penitence !  Among  these  silent 
shades  canst  thou  meditate  at  thy  leisure  upon 
the  deplorable  state  into  which  thou  art 
fallen.  Wo  unto  thee,  if  thou  refusest  to 
lisien  to  the  voice  of  God,  who  conducts  souls 
into  solitude  that  he  may  speak  with  them !' 
So  saying,  he  abruptly  left  me. 

"I  remained  alone,  drooping  under  the 
weight  oi'  a  misfortune,  which  was  the  more 


severe,  because  totally  unexpected.  I  stood, 
I  know  not  for  how  long,  like  a  statue  in  the 
tame  oosition  in  which  the  Jesuit  had  left 
me.  On  recoveriag  from  this  lethargy,  the 
first  idea  that  presented  itself  was  flight ;  but 
this  thought  was  no  sooner  conceived  than 
abandoned — there  was  no  possibility  of  flight. 
I  gave  myself  up  to  my  reflections,  which 
were  of  the  gloomiest  character  ;  not  a  single 
one  could  I  find  calculated  to  give  me  the 
slightest  relief.  The  thoughts  of  my  family 
were  stifled  by  the  desolate  remembrance  of  ^ 
their  estrangement ;  those  of  the  monastery, 
and  of  the  shadow  of  liberty  I  there  enjoyed, 
were  overcome  by  an  innumerable  host  of 
bitter  recollections,  among  which  arose  in  gi- 
gantic form  my  unconquerable  hatred  to  the 
monastic  vow.  Next,  I  considered  the  canon- 
ical laws.  What  relief  could  I  hope  for  from 
them?  was  not  the  little  which  they  pos- 
sessed of  justice  and  reason  distorted  for  the 
Surpose  of  making  me  a  victim  ?  The  car- 
inals  and  the  pope  presented  themselves  to 
my  imagination,  but  ever  with  a  scornful  and 
deriding  laugh,  like  Democritus  of  old.  The 
past,  the  present,  and  the  future,  seemed  to 
be  indissolubly  linked  to  each  other  with  a 
triple  chain,  on  which  I  read  nothing  but 
misfortune !  .  .  .  .  The  ever-reiurning 
desire  of  liberty  again  assailed  me,  and  if  I 
sometimes  endeavored  to  deceive  myself  with 
the  belief  that  after  three  days  my  torments 
would  cease,  a  fearful  cry  immediately  dissi- 
pated this  only  hope,  repeating  to  me  the  mys- 
terious "that  would  he  nothing,'*^  thundered 
in  my  ears  by  the  Jesuit. 

"  Without  giving  a  long  and  minute  ac- 
count of  the  manner  in  which  I  passed  my 
wearisome  days  in  this  prison,  let  it  suffice  to 
say  that  they  were  spent  in  such  reflections 
as  the  foregoing,  and  in  '.'stening  to  sermons 
that  were  preached  to  me  four  times  a  day, 
in  the  private  chapel,  by  the  Fathers  Giuli- 
ani and  Rossini.  These  discourses  were  di- 
rected to  the  pretended  confutation  of  Protest- 
antism, and  I  heard  them  gladiv,  in  the  de- 
sire of  learning  the  doctrines  of  tlie  Reforoied 
Church ;  but  I  had  often  occasion  to  observe 
how  her  wholesome  principles  could  be  dis- 
torted in  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits.  But  what 
scruple  can  those  have  in  making  men  speak 
after  their  own  manner  in  order  to  draw  their 
own  advantages,  who  have  not  hesitated  to 
make  even  God  speak  as  suits  their  peculiar 
purposes  ?" 


Great  Battle  with  an  African  Lion. — A 
letter  from  French  Algeria  gives  us  the  par- 
ticulars  of  a  battle  between  a  detachment  of 
French  soldiers,  and  a  huge  lion,  one  of  those 
kings  of  the  forest  that  range  through  the 
mountains  and  plains  of  Africa.  In  cleanng 
the  Arabs  from  around  Oued  Zerga,  last  June, 
the  French  soldiers  discovered  this  monstrous 
lion  in  friendly  intercourse  with  the  natives. 
His  female  companion,  and  a  numerous  pro- 
geny occupied  a  natural  fort  in  one  of  the 
neighboring  hills,  from  whence,  as  general 
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purveyor  for  the  whole  community,  he  sallied 
forth  daily  to  visit  the  Arab  village,  where 
every  attention  was  paid  to  him,  and  his  wants 
duly  cared  for.  His  visits  created  no  uneasi- 
ness among  the  Arabs.  Men^  women,  and 
children  could  approach  him  without  fear. — 
Occasionally,  it  is  true,  he  would  carry  home 
with  him  a  cow,  a  sheep,  or  a  dog,  without 
asking  permission.  But  he  only  did  so  when 
the  villagers  neglected  to  furnish  his  usual 
supply,  and  being  a  good  friend  in  other  res- 
pects, the  Arabs  rather  encouraged  him  in  the 
exercise  of  his  free  choice  of  whatever  he 
wished,  themselves  and  families  of  course  ex- 
cepted. 

The  French  having  expelled  the  Arabs,  his 
Honship  was  compelled  to  take  a  wider  range 
in  search  of  food,  and  in  an  unlucky  hour,  on 
the  18th  of  June  last,  made  himself  known 
to  eight  French  soldiers,  who  had  heard  of  his 
majesty  and  were  in  search  of  his  lair.  He 
approached  them  quietly,  apparently  anxious 
to  open  negotiations  for  a  treaty  of  friendship 
simuar  to  that  existing  between  his  late 
neighbors  and  himself.  But  the  French  sol- 
diers being  a  civilized  people,  entertained  mor- 
tal antipathy  against  lions  and  Arabs — and 
without  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  smother 
the  lion  and  his  family  in  a  cave,  as  Col.  Pe- 
lissier,  or  Marshall  fiugeaud  destroyed  seven 
hundred  men,  women,  and  children  in  Dahra 
— the  eight  soldiers  formed  into  a  line,  and 
discharged  a  volley  of  musketry  at  his  majes- 
ty. 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life,  he  discovered 

that  mankind  are  not  all  alike.  His  first  im- 
pulse appeared  like  a  determination  to  give 
battle,  but  the  odds  were  against  him,  and 
with  a  slight  wound  in  one  leff,  he  retreated 
to  an  adjoining  thicket.  The  soldiers  surround- 
ed him,  and  as  night  approached  they  built 
fires,  four  of  their  number  remaining  on  guard 
whilst  the  others  slept.  As  the  fires  began 
to  kindle,  the  lion  commenced  his  war  cry, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  the  whole  wilderness 
resounded  with  the  echo.  Lions  and  lioness- 
es^ answering  the  cry  of  the  forest  king, 
poured  down  from  the'  hills.  The  thicket  ap- 
peared to  be  surrounded  with  beasts.  The 
soldiers  were  unable  to  sleep,  but  they  enter- 
tained no  fear  of  an  attack  so  long  as  they 
kept  up  the  fires.  Faggots  were  thrown  upon 
the  burning  heaps.  Higher  and  higher  rose 
the  flames,  and  louder  and  fiercer  roared  the 
beasts.     Thus  passed  the  night. 

At  day-break,  as  the  soldiers  were  preparing 
to  dislodge  their  game,  one  of  them  discovered 
the  lion  within  four  paces,  in  the  very  act  of. 
crouching  for  a  spruig  upon  him,  and  had 
barely  time  to  present  his  bayonet,  when  his 
powerful  adversary  came  down  upon  it,  the 
bayonet  passing  through  him  up  to  the  lock 
of  the  musket.  The  shock  was  so  great  that 
the  soldier  was  thrown  to  the  ground,  and  in 
an  instant  the  paws  of  the  monster  were 
plunged  in  his  flesh.  The  other  soldiers  flew 
to  the  rescue,  but  dared  not  fire  lest  they 
should  kill  their  comrade.  The  unequal  com- 
bat was  horrible  !    For  a  time  the  menacing 


attitude  of  the  soldiers  around,  prevented  the 
frantic  lion  from  despatching  his  victim.  He 
lay  upon  the  poor  soldier  with  his  huge  paws 
indented  in  the  flesh.  Although  frantic  with 
pain,  the  lion  hardly  moved  for  some  moments. 
He  growled  terriffically  at  his  enemies,  while 

his  motionless  victim  implored  protection. 

At  last  the  lion  moved  !  His  claws  sunk  deep- 
er! Screams  of  anguish  from  his  victim 
pierced  the  hearts  of  the  spectators,  and  at 
the  risk  of  shooting  their  comrade,  two  of 
them  fired ! 

Piercing  shrieks  from  the  poor  soldier  now 
rent  the  air,  as  the  wounded  beast  attacked 
him  with  greater  fury.  Supposing  from  his 
cries  that  their  shots  had  seriously  wounded 
their  comrade,  the  soldiers  fired  three  more, 
and  the  lion  fell !  They  marched  forward 
and  despatched  the  monster.  Their  comrade 
thus  happily  rescued,  was  found  to  have  re- 
ceived only  one  gun-shot  wound,  and  that  not 
dangerous,  being  in  the  thigh ;  his  wounds 
from  the  lion's  claws  were  more  severe,  and 
he  suffered  severely  from  the  loss  of  blood  be- 
fore reaching  the  hospital.  The  lion  was 
found  to  be  twelve  feet  Ion jr,  and  six  feet  nine 
inches  round  the  body ;  his  side  teeth  mea- 
sured four  inches  and  a  quarter  from  the  gums. 
His  tail  was  six  feet  two  inches  long,  and  bis 
height  when  standing  was  over  ten  feet.  He 
was  the  largest  ever  seen  in  Algeria.  An  ex- 
pedition was  preparing  to  attack  the  lioness 
and  her  progeny. 

The  Fine  Arts  for  tbe  People. 

An  extract  which  we  made  from  the  DuMin 
Evening  Post  on  Saturday,  containing  an  ac- 
count of  the  opening  of  the  exhihiton  of  the 
Royal  Hibernian  Academy  to  the  operative 
classes  at  Id.  each,  and  of  the  orderly  beha- 
viour of  the  multitude,  who  gladly  by  thou- 
sands availed  themselves  of  the  boon,  has  im- 
pressed us  with  a  favorable  opinion  of  the 
good  sense  and  liberal  ideas  of  the  Council 
of  the  Hibernian  Academy,  and  with  a  hope 
that  their  example  may  be  followed  in  this 
country.  We  know  of  no  sufiScient  objection 
to  prevent  it,  at  all  events,  under  certain  re- 
strictions. For  the  first  week  or  two  it  would 
be  right  that  the  admission  should  be  on  the 
present  footing ;  this  would  secure  to  those 
who  are  willing  to  pay  for  them,  the  facilities 
to  which  they  have  been  accustomed  ;  and  for 
their  further  accommodation,  one,  or  even  two 
days  a-week  might  be  set  apart  during  the 
rest  of  the  season  on  which  the  door  should 
have  its  silver  guard. 

It  may  be  that  the  exhibitors  of  pictures 
might  entertain  some  fears  of  their  works  be- 
ing damaged.  Be  they  comforted.  At  Dub- 
lin nothing  of  the  kind  occurred ;  the  miscel- 
laneous specutors  are  praised  for  their  quiet 
demeanor,  and  we  venture  to  believe  that  we 
in  this  country  are  on  a  par  with  the  Irish  in 
civilization.  Moreover,  a  regulatiin  that  is 
adopted  with  safely  across  the  entrance-pas- 
sage would  hardly  be  dangerous  on  the  side 
of  the  annual  exhibitors.  At  the  western  end 
the  productions  of  Mvrillo,  and  Clauds,  and   ^ 
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Titian^  and  the  ^eat  masters,  are  open  for 
nothing,  are  actually  free,  without  even  the 
penny  protection.     Yet   a  disaster  to  them 
woatd  be  a  greater  calamity  than  a  scar  on 
''  the  Portrait  of  a  Gentleman"  by  Mr.  Smith, 
or  Mr.  Write,  Mr.  Black,  Mr.  Orssm,  or  Mr. 
Bso-WN.     We  mean  no  odious  comparison, 
but  truly  our  present  wielders  of  the  brush 
produce  works  not  irreparable,  for  happily» 
they  live  to  paint  again  another  daj.    There- 
fore, they  may  safely  run  risks  with  Ra?fa« 
ELLS,  and  sbare  dangers  with  Dqmeniohino.--^ 
In  truth,  however,   the  danger  is  small*-*^ 
Wherever  the  exclusive  system  has  been  done 
away  with,  the  people  have  proved  themselves 
worthy  of  the  indulgence,  and  have  not  abused 
the  confidence  reposed  in  them.    With  a  sin- 
gle exception,  the  treasures  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum have  been  respected  by  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  who  have  visited  and  viewed  that 
vast  storehouse  of  amusement  and  instruction  ; 
and  the  general  indignation  that  followed  that 
one  outrage,  mitigated  only  by  the  penitence 
of  the  breaker  of  the  Portland  vase,  proved 
the  existence  of  proper  feeling   on  the  part  of 
the  public.     In   like   manner  the  plants  are 
uninjured  in  St.  James's  and  other  parks,  and 
the  effigies  and  monuments  are  respected   in 
the  Abbey  and  St.  Paul's.     So  safe  is  it  found 
to  trust  the  people  now,   that  further  indul- 
gences are   about   to  be  granted,  and  Deans 
Olid  Chapters  are  running  races  in  the  march 
of  accommodation. 


? 


5 


(' 
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^    A  Curiosity. — There  is  now  in  the  posses- 
sion of  John  L.  Dimmock,  Esq.,  a  curiosity  in 
the  shape  of  a  mass  of  newly  manufactured 
coral  limestone,  several  inches  in  diameter,  in 
which  are  firmly  embedded  several  Spanish 
dollars.     It  is  a  specimen  of  the  treasure  found 
by  an  American  company,  organized  in  Bahi- 
more,  in  the  wreck  of  the  Spanish  ship  San 
Pedro,  which  was  burnt  and  blown  up  Febru- 
ary 14,  1815,  near  the  island  of  Cocho,  on 
the  coast  of  Venezuela,  Central  America. — 
It  is  supposed  that  the  ship  had  on  board  when 
she  was  destroyed,  several  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  a  portion  of  which  has  been  found  by 
our   enterprizing   countrymen,   and    brought 
away.  •  They  will  probably  become,  in  good 
time,  masters  of  all  the  treasure.     Only  thirty 
years  have  elapsed  since  this  vessel  was  sunk, 
and  the  specie  which  she  contained  scattered 
over  the  reefs  and  sands,  yet  the  formation  ot 
the  rock  is  perfect,  consisting  of  coral  sand  and 
shells,  in  which  is  also  a  piece  of  the  wood- 
work of  the  ship.    In  this  respect,  it  will  pos- 
sess great  interest  for  the  geologist. — London 
Papei; 

OLD  BIBLES. 

I  yesterday  met  with  the  following  para- 
graph in  i^ Northern  paper: 

**  the  Oldest  Bible  in  the  WbrW.— Among 
the  curiosities  in  the  rooms  of  the  Connecti- 
cut Historical  Society,  in  Hartford,  is  a  Bible 
printed  in  1478,  and  which  Dr.  Robbirs 
thinks  the  oldest  Bible  in  the  world.'* 


#• 


This  is,  of  course,  a  Latin  version  of  the 
Bible;  there  were  three  editions  of  it  printed 
in  that  language,  in  1478,  all  in  folio :  one 
printed  by  Leonard  Wilde,  at  Venice;  ano- 
ther by  Theoderic  de  Reynberg,  and  Reynold 
de  Novimagis,  (Spires,)  also  at  Venice ;  and 
a  third  by  Anthony  Eoburger,  at  Naremberg. 

The  first  edition  was  printed  at  Mentz  in 
Latin  (folio)  by  John  Faust,  soon  after  the 
year  1450,  certainly  before  1455,  a  second 
edition  was  also  printed  at  Mentz  in  1462 ; 
the  third  edition  was  printed  at  Augsburg 
14G6 ;  the  fourth  at  Reutliogen  (in  Wirtem- 
berg)  in  1469 ;  the  fifth,  in  two  very  lar^e 
volumes,  at  Rome,  in  1471 ;  and  the  sixth,  m 
Italian,  at  Venice,  also  in  1471.  Between 
1471  and  1478,  no  fewer  than  twent]^-one 
other  editions  of  the  Bible  were  published 
in  the  Latin,  Italian,  and  ''  High  and  Low 
Dutch  languages,  at  Nenice,  Paris,  Nurem- 
berg, Mentz,  rlacentia,  Cologne,  Pignerol, 
Naples,  Basil,  Augsburg,  and  Delft.  So  that 
in  all  twenty-seven  different  editions  of  the 
Bible  were  printed  earlier  than  the  Bible  in 
the  rooms  of  the  Historical  Society  at  Hart- 
ford— the  oldest  of  ihem  certainly  twenty- 
three  years  before  the  date  of  that  rare  book ; 
the  value  of  which  I  would  by  no  means 
depreciate,  but  give  the  above  statement  for 
the  information  of  those  among  your  readers 
who  are  curious  in  such  matters. — Nat.  Intel, 
Sept.  9, 1845. 

Terrific  Hail  Storm. — A  most  frightful 
storm  of  hail  and  rain,  accompanied  by  thun- 
der and  lightning,  passed  over  this  village 
on  Thursday  of  last  week,  doing  immense 
damage  to  the  crops,  fruit,  &c.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  in  this  village  and  vicinity,  up- 
wards of  20,000  panes  of  glass  were  broken 
by  the  hail.  One  of  Judge  Whiuiey's  barns 
was  unroofed ;  fowls  and  birds  were  pelted  to 
death  by  the  hail;  carriages  upset  by  the 
wind ;  horses  broke  their  fastenings  and  ran 
fbriously  through  the  streets;  com  was 
greatly  damaged,  fields  of  buckwheat  wholly 
destroyed ;  and  miles  offences  prostrated.  In 
one  field  of  beans,  belonging  to  Capt.  Thorp, 
200  bushels  it  is  supposed  were  shelled  by 
the  hail.  Altogether,  it  was  a  most  frightfi;a 
scene,  and  the  only  wonder  is  that  our  citi- 
zens escaped  without  personal  injury.  One 
instance  of  heroism  on  the  part  of  a  little 
deaf  and  dumb  boy,  some  seven  years  old, 
a  son  of  Mr.  Gabriel  Armstrong,  is  worthy  of 
notice.  He  in  company  with  a  little  girl  were 
absent  on  an  errand,  and  some  distance  from 
any  house  when  the  storm  came  on.  The 
girl  fainted  from /right  and  fell  to  the  ground. 
The  little  fellow  sat  down  by  her  side,  and 
with  his  bare  neck  and  thinly  clad  body,  en- 
deavored to  screen  his  charge  from  the  effects 
of  the  storm.  In  this  situation  he  remained 
during  the  continuance  of  the  storm,  and  un- 
til they  were  discovered  and  relieved  by  the 
nearest  neighbor.  His  neck  was  considerably 
cut  by  the  hail  stones,  but  happily  he  escaped 
serious  injury. — Broome  County  Republican- 
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From  ths  History  of  ln$oet». 
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The  insects  which  produce  so  much  con- 
fusion among  cattle  in  England,  are  generally 
termed  gadmes  and  breeseflies :  but  the  ap- 
plication of  these  names  is  by  no  means  fixed, 
either  to  the  species  of  insects,  or  even  to  the 
nature  of  their  attacks.    Thus,  some  species 
of  the  genus   CEstrut,  which  deposite  their 
eg^s  upon  the  backs  of  oxen,  instil  into  these 
animals  so  much  dread,  that  they  may  be  ob- 
served scampering  along,  with  the  tail  stretch* 
ed  out  at  full  length,  until  they  reach  some 
neighboring  pond  of  water  ;  and  it  is  probably 
these  insects  to  which  the  poet  alludes,  when 
speaking  of  a  flight  of  gadflies,  although  the 
CEstrus  is  more    commonly   known   by  the 
name  of  the  bootflv,  while  the  term  gadfly 
seems  more  generally  applied  to  the  various 
species  of  the  Linneean  genus  Tobanus,    The 
latter  insects,  mdeed,  from  their  large  size,  as 
well  as  from  the  very  formidable  apparatus 
oi  lancets  with  which  the  mouth  is  provided, 
are  well  capable  of  instilling  terror  into  cattle, 
although  they  do  not  appear  to  torment  oxen 
and  sheep  so  much  as  they  do  horses,  which 
are  often   driren   almost  wild  with  the  ex- 
ceedingly painful    wounds    made  by  them. 
We  can  well  speak  from  experience,  for  often 
in   our   rambles   have   we  been   intolerably 
teased  by  some  of  the  species,  which  have 
continuea  to  hover  over  us,  until  they  have 
found  an  opportunity  of  settling  upon  some 
part  of  the  exposed  hand  or  face,  when  they 
would    immediately  introduce   their  lancets 
with  a  pain  equal  to  that  of  the  sting  of  a 
wasp. 

In  the' bloodthirsty  gnat,  however,  we  find 
the  same  number  of  organs  as  in  the  Tapani, 
and  it  is  very;  remarkable  that  no  other  dip- 
terous insect  is  furnished  wiih  so  completely 
developed  a  mouth,  thus  showing  ihe  intimate 


connexion  of  habits  correspoodiug  'with  iden- 
tity of  structure. .  According  to  Leu'wenhoeek, 
the  sucker  of  the  gnat  consists  of  ooly  foai 
pieces,  while  Reaumur  found  five,  and  S warn- 
merdam  six,  including  the  lower  lip»  in  which 
they  are  enclosed  as  in  a  canal.  We  hare, 
howerer,  found  seven  pieces;  namelyt  the 
lower  and  upper  lips,  the  tongue*  and  two 
lancet-iike  mandibles,  and  the  same  number 
ot  maxillsB,  being  of  equal  length  with  the 
latter.  The  same  number  of  organs,  (ex- 
clusive of  the  pair  of  hairy  palpi,)  is  also 
found  in  the  TabaiU. 

Another  circumstance  in  which  ^th  the 
gnats  and  Taham  agree  is,  that  the  females 
alone  appear  to  possess  these  sanguinazy  pro- 
pensities, the  males  contenting  themsenrea 
with  the  nectar  of  flowers ;  and  it  has  been 
stated  by  an  observer,  in  confirmation  of  this 
fact,  that  "by  a  careful  dissection  of  the 
mouth,  he  could  not  discover  either  a  tonme 
or  mandibles  in  the  males ;  it  may  therefore 
become  a  question,  what  does  this  insect  live 
upon  ?  He  rather  suspects,  on  flowers  ;  and  it 
is  remarkable  that,  m  outhouses  and  placet 
where  these  insects  abound,  the  sexes  are  not 
often  found  together.  He  remembered  in  the 
month  of  Jime  to  have  seen  the  males  of 
Culex  accumulatus  repeatedly,  without  ob- 
serving one  female;  and  last  May  he  met 
with  the  males  of  another  species  flying  in  a 
large  swarm  in  the  afternoon,  in  Coombe 
Wood,  in  a  dark  shady  hollow,  and  not  one 
female  was  among  them ;  but,  on  sitting 
down,  a  few  came  out  of  the  grass,  and  lit 
upon  his  hand."  In  like  manner  it  has  been 
stated,  that  the  males  of  a  species  of  gnat 
hover  in  small  flights  about  the  skirta  of 
groves  near  rivulets. 


An  addition  of  great  importance  has  just 
been  made  to  the  collection  of  exotic  types  in 
the  Imprimerie  Royale  of  FVance.  Attempts 
having  been  made  for  a  Ions  lime  past,  in 
England  and  Germany,  to  produce  a  fount  of 
characters  adapted  to  the  typographical  re- 
production of  hieroglyphic  signs,  iVI.  Letronne 
of  France  has  succeeded,  with  M.  Dubois,  of 
the  Museum  of  Antiquities,  in  obtaining,  by 
engraving,  about  800  of  the  1500  characters 
required— ^sufficient,  it  is  said,  to  undertake 
the  printing,  even  now,  of  long  and  compli- 
cated texts.  The  progress  of  Egyptian  pbilol* 
ogy  rendered  such  an  acquisition  of  great  im- 
portance.— Ne\B%, 


i 


The  large  carpet  lately  finished  at  the  royal 
manufactory  of  the  Gobelins,  has  been  put 
down  on  the  floor  of  the  ambassador's  half  at 
the  Palace  of  Versailles.  It  is  the  mo^t  splen- 
did carpet  in  the  world  ;  it  was  commenced 
sixty-two  years  ago,  or  in  17S3,  and  has  but 
just  been  completed.  The  wliole  border  it 
worked  with  rich  garlands  of  flowers,  and  the 
four  comers  each  with  a  large  bunch  of  roses 
copied  from  celebrated  paintings,  and  em- 
bracing all  the  roses  known  in  France. — Ih. 
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The  outiide.     S.  A  vt^ical  uclion. 
Beltne,  the  colimtn  and  a/eu  adjacent  cells. 
1  our  3lBt  number,  (page  468,}  is  a  cnt 
and  deecriptioD  of  the  neata  ofcerlsin  irasps. 
;    Above  ia  seen  moie  dialinctty  llie  airaogfe- 
it  of  the  cells,  and  the  sittiation  of  their 
'   central  supporting  column,  in  a  nest  of  a    , 
lotnewhat  different  form. 
The  following  particulars  we  copy  from 
I   popular  work  on  inaecta  : 

There  are  generally  two  holes,  each 
'  large  enough  to  admit  only  one  wasp  at  a 
I  time ;  iheae  are  the  gates  of  the  city,  and, 
I  according  to  Reaumur,  one  of  them  serves 
',  for  ingress,  the  other  for  egress ;  such  is  the 
I  order  preserred,  that  the  uses  of  the  respec- 
I   live  doors  are  rarely  if  ever  changed. 

If  a  section  of  the  neat  be  ma^e,  the  first 

>  thing  to  be  observed  is,  that  the  envelope  or 
wall  ia  not  solid,  but  formed  of  layers  of 
paper,  between  which  ther^  is  a  considera- 

',  ble  interval.  By  this  means,  not  only 
I  economy  of  materials  ia  conaulted,  but  the 
'  rain  caimot  penetrate  so  easHy  as  if  the 
I  whole  were  sohd. 

The  combs  are  parallel  to  each  other,  and 
'.  to  the  horizon ;  they  are  composed  of  the 
I  paper^ike  material  already  described ;  the 
!  cmIs  are  hexagonal ;  but  difier  in  (hia  re- 

>  spect  from  those  of  the  bee,  that  one  comb 
I  contains  only  one  set  of  cells,  whereas,  it 
I  will  be  remembered,  the  bee  contrives  to 

have  a  double  row  in  each  comb.  The  cells 
contain  neither  honey  nor  wax,  but  are 
wlejy  constructed  to  Indge  the  young ;  ihe 

>  combs  arc  of  unequal  dimensions,  regubtcd 
^  bj  the  diametecs  of  ihc  vnrioiis  pnils  of  the 


globular  envelope,  the  uppermost  not  bei  _ 
perhaps  more  than  two  mches,  while  thai  ] 
which  is  placed  in  the  middle  measures  ( 
twelve  inches  in  diameter.  It  is  calculated  ) 
that,  on  an  average,  a  vespiary  may  contain  i 
about  sixteen  thousand  cells,  which,  as  they  J 
are  filled  thrice  in  each  year,  will  mve  some  i 
idea  of  the  prodigious  fertili^  of  these  cr 
tures. 

There  is  an  interval  of  half  an  inch  be-  J 
Iween    the   combs.      Although   the  combs  ? 
are  fixed  to  the  side  of  the  neet,  they  would  \ 
not  besufiicientlyslrong  without  farUier  sup-  ; 
port ;  ihe  ingenious  builders,  therefore,  con- 
nect each  comb  to  thai  below  it,  by  a  num- 
ber of  strong  cylindrical  columns  or  pillars, 
having,  according  to  the  rules  of  architec- 
ture, their  base  and  capital  wider  than  the 
shaft,  and  composed  of  the  same  paper-like  ? 
material  used  m  other  parts  of  the  neet,  but  ' 
of  a  more   compact  substance.      A   rustic  < 
colonnade,  constating  of  no  less  than  forty  \ 
or  fifty  such  columns,  connects  the  middle  < 
combs  '  for  the  upper  and  lower  combs  be-  ^ 
ing  of  less  dimensions  and  weight,  a  smaller  i 
number  suffices.     In  order  to  eet  at  these  S 
combs,  the  wasps  take  care  to  leave  a  void  \ 
apace  between  them  and  the  extreme    en- 
velope. 


A  British  naval  aurreyor  on  (he  St.  Law- 
rence proves,  in   opposition  lo  the  received  ) 
opinion,  that  the  mercaiy  in  ihe  baiomeler  ] 


The  CKisience  of  a  great  sea  in  ihc  inte-  < 

rioT  of  AuBlraliB  is  mooted  by  many  learned  < 

men  in  England.    Some  very  iniereatitig  facts  j 

rcepecling  that  rnnlinsnt  hmm  harn  iIiiu-ImeiL  I 


i(  have  been  discloied.   <, 
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I^Yom  tAs  Souths^u  Patriot, 
SCENERY  OF  THE  RHINE. 

Aix  la  Chapelle — Tonib  of  Charlemagne — 
Oerman  Beds — Cologne — The  Rhine — 
Druckenfels—CiEsar's  Bridge— The  **Blue 
MoselUr 

Aix  la  Chapelle  was  known  to  the  Romans, 
who  found  its  warm  springs  a  great  attraction. 
It  owes  its  eminence,   however,  chieflf  to 
Charlema|^e,  who  made  it  the  second  city  in 
his  dominions,  and  the  place  of  the  coronation 
of  the  German  emperors.     Here  he  died  and 
was  huried,  A.  D.  814.     Within  the   Cathe- 
dral, beneath  the  centre  of  the  dome,  a  mar- 
ble slab  oMirked  the  spot  where  once  rested 
the  mortal  remains  of  this  mighty  monarch. 
It  bears  the  simple  inscription,  "  Carolo  Mag- 
»o."    By  the  command  of  the  Emperor  Otho, 
the  tomb  was  opened,  A.  D.  997.    According 
to  the  chrixiicle,  he  found  the  body  of  Charle- 
magne not  extended  in  his  coffin,  after  the 
usual  fashion  of  the  dead,  but  <'  seated  on  his 
throne,  as  one  alive,  clothed  in  the  imperial 
robes,  bearing  the  sceptre  in  his  hand,  and  on 
his  knees  a  copy  of  the  gospels.    On  his  flesh- 
less  brow  was  the  crown,  the  imperial  man- 
tle covered  his  shoulders,  the  sword  Joyeuse 
was  by  his  side,    and  the  pilgrim's  pouch, 
which  he  had  borne  always  while  living,  was 
still  fastened  to  his  girdle."    A  bronze  statue 
of  Charlemagne,  erected  probably  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  stands  on  a  fountain  in  the 
market-place. 

Two  hours  on  the  railway  brought  me  soon 
after  dark  to  Cologne.  Here  I  first  made  un- 
willing acquaintance  with  a  German  bed,  the 
peculiarity  of  which  is,  that  the  bedstead  be- 
ing short  and  narrow,  with  a  very  large  pil- 
low at  the  head,  and  board  at  the  foot,  the 
unhappy  incumbent  (doubly  miserable  if  he 
chance  to  be  tall)  is  necessarily  forced  into  an 
attitude  more  semi-circular  than  rectilinear. 
To  enhance  his  sufferings,  he  finds  instead  of 
a  blanket,  a  light  feather-bed  piled  over  him  ; 
with  it,  he  is  too  hot,  and  without  it,  too  cold; 
he  wakes  shivering  in  the  night,  sure  to  find 
it  out  of  reach. 

For  twenty  miles  above  Cologne,  the  banks 
of  the  river  are  flat  and  uninteresting  ;  but 
after  passing  Bonn,  celebrated  for  its  Univer- 
sity, founded  by  the  King  of  Prussia  in  1818, 
(in  which  Prince  Albert  was  a  student,)  the 

Erospect  of  mountains  and  castellated  ruins 
e^rins. 

Here  the  Seven  Mountains  come  into  view, 
the  loftiest  and  most  picturesque  of  which,  a 
precipice  rising  from  the  river  side,  is  ren- 
dered specially  interesting  by  the  allusion  to 
it  in  Childe  Harold : 

"  The  castled  cra^  of  Drachenfels 
Frowns  o»er  the  wide  and  winding  Rhine, 
Whose  breast  of  waters  broadly  swells 
Between  the  banks  which  benr  the  vine, 
And  hills  all  rich  with  blos«om*d  trees, 
And  fields  which  promise  corn  and  wine." 

The  Rhine  is  often  named  in  connection 
with  ihe  Hudson,  and  some  say  that  the 
scenery  of  the  latter  is  fully  equal  to  that  of 


the  Germmn  river.    However  this  may  be,  a 
passage  between  New  York  and  Albany  is 
not  quite  the  same  thing  as  going  ap'tbe 
Rhine.    Even  the  coldest  and  most  unima- 
ginative  traveller— as  his  eye   glances  from 
the  rapid  current  to  the  varied  magnificence 
of  its  borders— the  wide  spread  fertile  plains 
—the  vineyards  here  gently  sloping,    there 
clinging  to  the  almost  precipitous  rock— the 
ancient  towns  with  their  massive  walls  and 
white  watch  towers— and,  chiefly,  the  mined 
castles,  at  every  turn  crowning  the  picturesque 
mountains,  between  which  the  glorious  river 
is  often  compressed,  connected  as  ihev  are, 
with  the  richest  romance  of  history  and  le- 

f  end— can  hardly  fail  to  sympathise  with  the 
eartfelt  love,  the  almosf  veneration,  witb 
which  the  Germans  regard  what  ihey  poet- 
ically call  Father  or  King  Rhine.  How 
they  mourned  his  temporary  alienation  from 
their  national  domain,  how  they  rejoiced  in 
his  restoration,  is  beautifully  set  forth  in  the 
following  verses  (sent  me  in  manuscript,) 
translated  ffbm  the  original  German  by  a 
youth  of  that  nation,  who  died  not  long  since 
in  New  Orleans.  They  seem  to  me  to  breathe 
the  very  spirit  of  German  love  and  homace 
to  Father  Rhine  :  ^ 

"Oh!  sweet  flows  thy  current  by  town  and  by  tower. 
The  green  simny  vale  and  the  dark  linden  bower; 
1  hy  waves,  as  they  dimple,  smile  back  on  the  plain« 
And  Rhine  I  ansient  river !  is  German  a^ain.    ^^ 

The  roses  are  sweeter,  the  air  is  more  free. 
More  blithe  is  the  song  of  the  bini  on  the  tree : 
The  yoke  of  the  mighty  is  broken  in  twain. 
And  Rhtne !  dearest  river!  thou>rt  Oennan  again. 

The  land  is  at  peace,  and  breaks  forth  into  song : 
The  hills,  tn  their  echoes,  the  cadenee  proknf; 
The  sons  of  the  forest  take  up  the  ghd  strajn/ 
Oar  Rhine !  our  own  river !  is  German  again. 

Thy  daughters,  sweet  river,  thy  daughters  so  fair. 
With  theu-  eyes  of  deep  azure  and  soft  si»nny  hair. 
Repeat,  mid  their  dances  at  eve  on  the  pl^in. 
Our  Rhine !  our  own  river !  is  Oennan  agaa !" 

When  the  German  Army  of  Liberatora  re- 
turned home  victorious,  at  the  first  sight  of 
the  glorious  river,  so  identified  with  their 
country's  history,  that  they  burst  forth  in  a 
spontaneous  and  exulting  cry  *'Am  RheinI 
Am  Rhein!'*  The  enthusiasm  was  indel 
scribable.  As  each  band  successively  reached 
the  heights  that  looked  down  its  waters,  they 
renewed  the  song— so  that  rocks  and  moun- 
tains, and  the  ruined  walls  of  the  neighboring 
castle  Guntenfels,  were  echoine  the  nationd 
chant  for  two  entire  days,  dunng  which  the 
array  was  crossing. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  we  reached  the  place 
where  Julius  Caesar,  with  his  army,  crossed 
the  Rhine,  nearly  nineteen  hundred  years 
ago.     What  a  scene  for  contemplation  I ' 

The  setting  sun  was  shining  on  the  mag^ 
nificent  fortress  of  Ehrenbreitstein,  the  Gibral- 
tar of  the  Rhine,  when  our  sleanier  stopped 
for  the  night  at  Coblentz,  on  the  opposite 
bank. 

Its  situation  is  uncommonly  beautiful  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Rhine  and  Moselle. 


'i 
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BIOGRAPHICAL. 


JuDGB  Story. — ^The  Salem  Gazette  fur- 
nishes us  with  some  interesting  incidents  in 
the  life  of  Judge  Story. 

Judge  Story  was  bom  in  Marblehead,  in 
1779»  and  was  the  eldest  child  of  a  respec- 
table physician,  Dr.  Blisha  Story,  by  his 
second  marriage,  and  by  the  early  death  of 
his  father,  sustained  the  parental  relation  to 
the  numerous  junior  members  of  his  family, 
and  was  the  stay  and  the  staff  of  his  aged 
mother,  who  still  survives  him  in  a  vigorous 
old  age,  and  with  an  unimpaired  intellect. 
Judge  Story  received  his  early  education 
at  a  school  long  distinguisl^  for  the  ability 
of  its  instructors,  the  Marblfhead  Academy. 
It  was  under  the  charge  of  Rev.  Dr.  Harris, 
then  Bpiscopal  clergyman  in  Marblehead, 
and  aflerwards  President  of  Coluinbia  Col- 
lege, in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  of  Mi- 
chael Walsh,  the  distinguished  mathemati- 
cian, who  was  the  writing  master  and  mathe- 
matical teacher  of  that  school. 

Judge  Story  entered  college  in  his  six- 
teenth  year.  In  college  he  was  distin- 
guished by  that  indefatigable  industry  which 
has  been  his  characteristic  through  life.^ 
Whilst  there  he  studied  16  hours  a  day, 
leaving  only  8  hours  for  sleep  and  exercise. 
This  incessant  labor  shook  his  constitution, 
and  through  life  he  has  been  often  subject 
to  attacks  similar  to  that  which  caused  his 
last  sickness.  He  studied  his  profession  in 
the  office  of  Judge  Sewall,  in  Marblehead, 
and  Judge  Putnam  in  Salem.  In  1801  he 
commenced  the  practice  of  law  in  Salem, 
and  engaging  ardently  in  politics,  he  at 
once  received  the  patronage  of  his  political 
friends,  and  in  a  very  short  time  he  was  so 
successful  that  his  practice  was  more  lu- 
crative than  that  of  any  gentleman  of  his 
Srofession  who  preceded  or  has  followed 
im. 

Judge  Story  was  elected  a  representative 
'  for  Salem  in  1806,  and  member  of  Congress 
I  from  this  district  in  1608.  He  declined  a 
I  re-election,  and  at  the  Jan.  session,  1811, 
)  was  chosen  speaker  of  the  Mass.  House  of 
I  Representatives,  in  place    of   Hon.  Perez 

>  Morton  who  had  been  appointed  Attorney 
General.  In  May,  1811,  he  was  re-elected 
Speaker,  and  in  the  subsequent  October  he 
was  appointed  to  the  office  he  held  at  his 
death,  in  place  of  Judge  Cushing — the  of. 
fice  having  been  previously  offered  to  John 
Q.  Adams,  Gov.  Lincoln,  and  one  or  two 

\  others.      When  Judge  Story  was  eleclel 

>  Speaker,  there   was  a  strong  effort  to  put 


another  gentleman  in  his  place,  and  Judge 
S.  succeeded  by  a  small  majority  in>the 
meeting  of  his  party — his  successful  exer- 
tions in  repealing  the  embargo  and  inoreas- 
ing  the  salary  of  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  having  caused  his  political  orthodoxy 
to  be  suspected. 

By  a  well  directed  exertion  of  his  influ- 
ence and  advice,  the  Law  School  at  Cam- 
bridge, of  which  he  was  the  head,  was 
founded ;  and  in  this  act  he  has  proved  a 
most  talented  sculptor—for  he  has  chiselled 
out  for  Mr.  Dane  a  statue  which  shall  en- 
dure aAer  marble  has  crumbled  to  dust — 
The  existence  and  unrivalled  prosperity  of 
this  school  is  mainly  to  be  attributed  to 
Judge  Story,  sustained  as  he  has  been  by 
his  most  learned  and  accomplished  col- 
league,  Professor  Greenleaf  This  School 
at  psesent,  contains  one  hundred  and  eighty 
students. 


From  ine  Hampshire  Oazette* 

On  looking  upon  the  face  of  Miss  Marga- 
R£T  DwioBT  at  the  moment  when  she  had 
breathed  her  last. 

Her  features  as  of  marble  cast. 
And  fixed  her  heaven- ward  ^zing  eye ; 

They  show  the  paaff  of  death  is  past. 
Her  spirit  flea  to  bliss  on  high  ! 

Ah,  wouldst  fhou  break  that  sweet  repose. 
The  holf  calm  around  her  spread, — 

And  lav  again  earth's  cares  and  woes 
On  the  freed  spirit  of  the  dead  ? 

Safe  from  tne  storm,  that  howls  in  vain, 
And  all  her  perilous  voyage  o'er, — 

Wouldst  thou  her  bark  should  float  agam 
On  angry  wave,  near  rock -bound  shore  ? 

Teacher  and  guide  of  many  a  youth, 
Now  widely  spread  as  stars  of  night; 

Shall  they  not  love  still  more  the  Truth — 
Christ's  Troth — ^she  taught  with  pure  de- 
light ? 

For  though  her  lips  are  silent  now. 
And  moveless  too  her  beaming  eye, 

She  teaches  from  her  peaceful  brow 
Her  final  lesson — how  to  die  ! 


s/N^^^^.. 


'\^>^- 


A  letter  from  a  gentleman  to  Hon.  H.  L. 
Ellsworth,  Washington,  says  the  ripe  seeds 
of  the  plant  okra^  much  used  in  soup,  &&, 
burned  and  used  as  coffee,  cannot  be  distin- 
guished from  it,  even  the  best  Java.  The 
seeds  are  sown  an  inch  deep  in  drills,  four 
feet  apart,  in  May,  and  cultivated  like  corn  or 
peas.  It  yields  abundantly,  and  is  very  heai- 
thy.     i^lr.  £.  has  the  seeds,  } 
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AW  CSaUIMAU  CHILD  AND  DOG.  ' 

WhoBTBt  haB  read  ihe  journals  of  Capt. 
Hall  and  Capu  Lyon,  or  any^  other  books  con- 
taining particular  accounts  of  the  Esquimaux, 
their  privations,  and  tha  faithful  brutes  wJiich 
share  their  toils  and  sufferings,  must  feel 
■ome  compassion  for  that  secluded  portion  of 
the  human  ftmily,  and  the  canine  tribe, 
without  whose  assistance  those  inhospitable 
regions  would  hardly  be  habitable. 

The  dog  is  almost  the  only  animal  whieb 
is  able  10  live  in  the  arctic  regions  of  Ame- 
i.  He  remainB,  remarks  Murrey,  "after 
every  other  quadruped  eicept  ihe  bear,  has 
taken  iu  flight  to  the  souihward."  And 
there,  more  then  in  most  other  zones,  he  is  in 
his  turn  dependsnt  on  man,  not  only  for  con- 
uiions  of  lood,  and  the  comforts  of  a 
nan  habiiaiion,  but  for  protection  from  the 
aaie,  and  often  from  savage  enemicR,  still 
more  formidable.  The  wolves  which  abomid 
in  most  parts  of  the  Esquimau  country,  are 
very  fierce  and  powerful,  and  so  far  superior 
to  the  dogs,  that  ihey  instantly  tear  them  in 
pieces  and  devour  them,  wherever  they  can 
find  them.  They  oflen  venture  boldly  into 
the  hntsof  (he  natives  in  search  of  them,  or 
of  other  prey,  though  sometimea  caught  by  a 
trap-door,  set  for  the  purpose, 
Capi.  Lyon  gives  us  many  interesting 
;  acenes,  in  which  we  see  the  dogs  of  the  Es- 
quimaux sharing  with  the  men,  the  women, 
and  the  children,  their  few  enjoyments,  and 
their  frequent  and  severe  privations.  Being 
often  inmates  of  the  same  huts,  and  admitted 
to  crouch  by  the  family  Are,  in  return  for 
their  labors  in  drawing  iheir  trains,  the  dogs 
shsre  largely  in  the  BufTerings  felt  by  their 
,  masiers  in  every  season  of  scarcity,  and  pa> 
take  of  the  general  joy  at  the  capture  of  every 
il  and  whale. 
We  shoald  hardly   believe  that  even  the 


gaiety  of  childhood  could  prerajl  orcrik 
gloom  of  those  regions  of  perpetual  ke;  b«  j 
we  find  the  children  ofYen  engaged  id  lb«a 
sports,  countenanced  and  aided  by  ihaicco- 
panion  and  play -fellow  of  children  in  d 
cllmatea,  the  dog.  Amidst  the  scenes  rf 
■nfferiog  from  want  of  food,  which  Ctft. 
Lyon  has  described,  there  is  always  ooe  veiy 
affecting  trait— the  Belf-denial  of  the  poreniii. 
Among  DO  people  of  whom  we  bare  ever 
read,  does  there  appear  to  be  a  more  habiiuti 
tendernesa  shown  to  the  children  than  tbe 
Esquimaux ;  and  certainly  there  ia  none  in 
whom  parental  affeclioo  is  brought  to  so  se- 
vere and  H  frequent  tests. 

Whan  food  was  distribaied  sinoatg  the 
families  of  the  poor  natives,  to  keep  theia 
from  starving,  as  was  several  times  the  case, 
from  tbe  provisions  of  the  discovery  ships, 
tbe  parents  invariably  refrained  from  pulling 
a  morsel  into  their  own  mouths,  until  they 
bad  first  supplied  the  wants  of  their  child^ea. 
And  this  was  done  when  they  had  to  walk  a 
considerable  distance  to  reach  their  hom«.      i 


Germinating  Seeds  under  Colored  Glatt. —  ( 
A  curious  discovery  has  been  made  by  ibc  J 
Secretary  of  the  Royal  Poly  technical  Sodeiv  1 
of  England,  and  it  is  said  to  be  one  which  ' 
may  prove  of  great  imporiance  iu  cultivating  J 
new  exotics.  By  this  it  is  proved  that  lii  > 
j/eliout  and  red  royj  are  destnielive  to  gtr-  I 
minalion,  while  under  tbe  influence  of  violet,  i 
indigo  or  blue  light,  the  process  of  germina-  ) 
tlon  is  quickened  in  a  roost  extraordinary  J 
manner.  The  latiooale  is,  that  every  besm  \ 
of  light,  proceeding  from  its  solar  source,  is  s  ( 
bundle  uf  different  colored  ravs,  to  Ihe  ab-  f 
sorption  or  reflection  of  which  we  owe  all  J 
that  infinite  diversity  of  color  which  is  one  of  ( 
the  greatest  charms  of  creation.  These  rayt  j 
being  known  lo  possess  diffferent  furciions,  ) 
the  light  which  permeates  colored  elasi  p*r. 
takes  of  the  characier  of  ihe  my  wltich  cor- 
responds with  the  glass  in  color;  ihus  blot 
glass  admits  the  blue  or  chemical  rays  to  the 
exclusion  of  oibers  ;  yellow  glass  admits  only  < 
ihe  penetration  of  the  luminout  rays,  while  I 
red  glass  cms  off  all  but  the  healing  rays  1 
ich  pass  it  freely.  This  affords  a  very  < 
easy  meihod  of  growing  plants  under  the  in-  ' 
Quence  of  any  particular  light  that  may  be  ( 
desired. — Nnoi.  ) 

Plumb.igo,  or  black  lead,  abounds  in  this 
country;  and.  since  it  is  becoming  so  scarce  } 
England  as  to  induce  the  chief  pencil.  ( 
:er  there  to  work  up  and  sabstiiuic  the  } 
ings.  merely,  at  tbe  mines,  at  the  annual  \ 
of  860,000,  we  are  surprised  that  aties-  J 
ia  not  turned  to  its  eiporiation  from  this  } 
couniry,  several  localities  of  which  we  are  ( 
acquainted  with,— /ft.  { 
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Croton  Water  Works. 
F\vm  the  WorcetUr  County  Qazttts. 

In  Westchester  Ca  43  miles  from  the  City 
Hall,  (New  York,)  a  dam,  250  feet  long,  70 
eet  wide  at  bottom,  and  7  at  top,  is  erected 
ID  feet,  across  the  Croton  river,  forming  a 
pond  five  miles  long,  covering  400  acres  of 
g^roand,  and  containing,  when  full,  500,000,000 
eallons.  From  this  to  the  city,  an  aqueduct 
IS  constructed,  of  sufficient  capacity  to  supply 
3,000,000  of  inhabitants.  It  is  built  of  stone 
laid  in  water  cement,  lined  with  hard  brick, 
and  supposed  to  be  indestructible.  Its 
average  a ia meter  is  about  7  feet. 

The  portion  of  the  country  through  which 
this  passes  is  much  of  it  very  rough,  being 
intersected  with  streams  running  into  the 
Hudson,  with  deep  rarines  and  high  hills. 
The  streams  and  ravines  are  bridged,  and  the 
hills  tunnelled,  so  as  to  secure  for  the  aque- 
dact  a  nearly  uniform  grade  ;  and  all  done,  in 
the  most  substantial  manner. 

The  most  difficult  point  was  at  Harlem- 
river  ;  and  here  is  a  work  of  the  greatest 
curiositv.  The  banks  of  the  river,  at  the 
point  of  crossing,  are  very  high.  The  aque- 
duct will  be  114  feet  above  tide  water.  It  is 
to  be  supported  by  14  granite  piers,  resem- 
bling very  much  the  base  oi  Bunkerhill 
Monument,  except  that  the  stones  are  not 
hewn,  and  two  abutments.  On  these  piers, 
arches  are  to  rest ;  S  of  80  feet  span,  and  7 
of  50 ;  and  on  those,  the  aqueduct,  which,  as 
above  mentioned,  is  to  be  114  feet  above 
high  water  mark,  and  all  of  solid  masonry. 

The  engineer  informed  me,  that  more  labor 
was  expended  below  the  water's  surface,  than 
Would  be  requisite  above.  In  the  first  place 
they  excavated  to  the  depth  of  45  feet  and 
then  drove  piles  forty  feet  lower,  and  filled 
the  whole  with  stone  and  earth,  so  as  to 
ma  Ice  a  permanent  causeway  above  high 
water. 

The  water  is  now  conducted  across  the 
river  by  a  cast  iron  pipe,  about  3  feet  in  di- 
ameter, connecting  the  two  ends  of  the  aque- 
duct. 

St.  Louis,  August  29. 

New  Kinds  of  Fish, — It  is  said  that  since 
the  flood  of  last  year  ssveral  kinds  of  fish,  be- 
fore unknown  to  the  waters  of  this  vicinity, 
have  made  their  appearance,  and  are  now 
caught  in  great  abundance  from  the  Mississ- 
ippi, and  the  small  streams  running  into  it. 
There  is  a  very  handsome  fish,  with  bright  sil- 
very sides,  reddish  colored  back,  fiat  and  broad, 
resembling  in  shape  the  salt-water  shad  ; 
il.ey  are  called  by  our  fishermen,  for  want  of 
a  belter  name,  flounders.  Another  kind  re- 
sembles in  appearance  the  pike,  but  is  smaller 
and  more  delicate  in  its  proportions,  with  a 
brownish  circle  or  ring  round  its  body  near 
the  gills ;  these  are  called  ringed  sturgeon, 
T^oih  are  excellent  fish.  The  latter  is  frej 
from  and  the  former  full  of  small  wiry  bones 
A  day  or  two  since  we  saw  an  amateur 
t   •'^Sherman  relurninir  from  an  excursion  to  Ca 


hokia  creek,  with  a  large  basket  full  of  her- 
ring,  which  is  another  strange  species  for  this 
latitude.  He  informed  us  that  he  had  taken 
between  one  hundred  and  one  hundred  and 
fifty  of  these  finny  foreigners  during  the  fore- 
noon of  that  day.  In  external  appearance, 
shape,  size,  formation  of  the  head,  &c.,  they 
are  precisely  like  the  herring  of  Cape  Fear  ; 
it  is  also  said  that  here  they  congregate  and 
run  in  shoals  as  they  do  when  in  the  bosom 
of  the  mighty  deep,  and  are  easily  taken  with 
hook  or  seine  The  shrimp,  or  a  species  of 
the  genuine  salt-water  shrimp,  are  also  of  but 
recent  dale  in  these  parts  ;  recently  they  made 
their  appearance  in  the  small  creeks  and 
streams,  now  they  are  caught  by  bushels  with 
a  seine.  They  are  said  to  be  very  palatable 
as  food,  and  but  little  behind  those  found  on 
the  Eastern  and  Southern  seaboard.  Every 
description  of  fish  peculiar  to  inland  America 
are  brought  into  this  market  in  the  greatest 
abundance ;  in  size  and  weight  they  vary  ma- 
terially— from  the  half-ounce  shrimp,  through 
all  the  diflferent  varieties,  to  the  100-lb.  cat, 
bufifalo,  and  sturgeon. — New  Era, 


PRBPOSTEROXTd  BOOKS. 

Americans  do  not  know  how  many  good 
jokes  there  are  in  the  world  about  the  Popes 
of  Rome.  There  are  books  enough  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  and  in  different  languages,  to 
make  a  large  library,  full  of  most  amusing 
matter.  We  may  say  with  certainty,  that 
an  intelligent  American  might  listen  for 
months,  or  even  years,  to  anecdotes  and 
tales,  histories  and  letters,  written  at  diflferent 
periods  within  several  centuries,  and  find 
new  amusement  and  diversion  every  hour. 
What  a  pity  that  such  a  mass  of  amuse- 
ment  should  be  lost  I  Yet  it  has  been  kept 
out  of  sight  to  the  present  time.  For  some 
reason  or  other  only  a  few  readers  have 
ever  been  aware  of  the  existence  of  the 
many  books  referred  to.  Many  of  the  works 
were  scarce,  and  have  been  growing  scarcer 
every  year.  Others  were  printed  only  to 
be  kept  in  the  hands  of  Romish  priests,  monks 
or  nuns,  and  were  scarcely  to  be  found  out 
of  convents.  Others  again  are  very  volu- 
minous and  costly,  and  many  were  justly 
looked  upon  with  contempt  or  disgust  by 
men  of  learning,  while  not  a  few  were  prin- 
ted in  antiquated  type,  oi  in  languages  not 
generally  and  intimately  known  to  those 
protestants  who  might  have  felt  much  inter- 
est in  them. 

Besides,  public  attention  has  been  turned 
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in  other  directions,  particularly  in  the  Uni- 
ted  S  tes ;  but  the  time  has  perhaps  now 
come,  wl  en  the  people  will  find  time  and 
disposiiion  to  laugh  at  some  of  the  best  jokes 
in  the  world,  especially  as  they  are  new, 
authentic,  and  highly  instrtictivc,  in  conse- 
quence of  being  good  illustrations  of  impor- 
tant  historical  facts,  generally  little  known 
among  us,  and  yet,  at  the  present  juncture, 
of  very  serious  and  vital  interest  to  ourselves, 
our    hildren,  and  our  country. 

These  reflecti  •!  s  have  arisen  from  the 
perusal  and  examination  of  a  mass  of  foreign 
books,  collected  from  different  papal  coun- 
tries,  and  abounding  in  materials  of  the 
strangest  descriptions.  No  man  can  ima- 
gine the  variety  and  amount  of  ludicrous 
matter  to  be  f  und  among  their  contents. — 
Probably  not  one  Protestant  in  an  hundred 
thousand,  or  even  a  million,  has  an  adequate 
conception  of  what  the  world  contains  of 
stuff  of  this  description,  or  of  the  use  that 
may  be  made  of  some  portions  of  it  It 
is  well  to  hint  here  a'  (ne  way  in  which  it 
may  be  useful.  It  is  proposed  by  some  per- 
sons among  us,  to  deprive  our  schools  of  the 
Bible,  and  by  others,  to  substitute  tradition 
in  the  Church  for  the  Word  of  God.  In 
these  books  we  see  what  stufi* would  remain 
for  us  to  feed  our  ohildrens'  minds  and  our 
own,  if  we  should  once  renounce  the  Holy 
Scriptures;  and  any  man  of  common  sense 
would  rise  with  im].roved  opinions  from  the 
comparison. 


} 


PoKTSMouTH  Steam  Factory. — The  work 
is  in  rapid  progress.  The  site  chosen  re- 
quired the  removal  of  several  houses,  and 
they  have  passed  over  the  ground  like  the 
men  on  a  checker  board.  The  main  build- 
ing, which  they  purpose  to  have  up  this 
fall,  is  to  be  200  feet  long,  70  feet  wide, 
and  six  stories  high.  In  the  centre  of  the 
rear,  about  fifty  feet  from  the  main  build- 
ing, the  boiler-house  will  be  located — the 
chimney  to  be  150  feet  high,  fifteen  feet 
higher  than  the  vane  of  the  North  Church. 
They  will  begin  the  brickwork  next  week, 
and  it  is  calculated  that  1,700,000  bricks 
will  be  laid  this  fall.  Wings  will  eventu- 
ally be  extended  from  the  east  and  west 
ends,  150  feet  each  way,  dye  stories  high, 
which  will  then  give  the  structure  a  bold 
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front  of  nearly  a  tenth  of  a  mile  in  lengihi 
— about  the  same  as  the  great  Amoskeag; 
Factory,  which  is  the  largest  in  New  Hanof^ 
shire.  The  main  building  will  contain  21,- 
000  spindles  ;  and  when  the  wings  are  com- 
pleted, 50,000  will  be  put  up.  Salem 
Steam  Factory,  now  building,  is  420  firat 
long  and  four  stories  high. — Portsmouth 
Journal. 

FRENCH    BXTRACT. 

LE  MAMMOUTH. 

Parmi  les  aoimaux  dont  les  especes  ont 
p^ri  dans  les  revolutions  du  globe,  on  re- 
marque  surtout  Tel^phant  appele  mammoutk 
par  les  Russes,  haul  de  quinze  h,  dixhuit  pieds^ 
couvert  d*une  laine  grossi^re  et  rousse,  e(  de 
longs  poiis  raides  et  noi'rs  qui  lui  formaient 
une  crini^re  le  long  do  dos ;  ses  ^normes  d^ 
fenses  etaieot  implant^es  dans  des  alvMes 
plus  longs  que  ceux  des  e16phans  de  nos  joais; 
mais  du  reste  il  ressemblaii  assez  k  I'el^phant 
des  lodes.  II  a  laisse  des  milliers  de  ses  ca* 
davres,  depuis  TEspagne  jusqu'aux  rivagesde 
la  Sibdrie,  et  Ton  en  retrouve  dans  toote 
PAm^rique  septcnirionale;  en  sortequ*ii  ^itit 
repandu  des  deux  c6tes  de  I'Oc^an,  si  toutefois 
rOc6an  existait  de  son  temps  k  la  place  on  il 
est  aujourd*hui.  Chacun  sait  que  ses  defen- 
ses sont  encore  si  bien  conserrees  dans  les  y 
pays  froids,  qu^on  les  emploie  anz  memes  \ 
usages  que  I'ivoire  frais;  et,  comme  noos 
I'avuDs  fait  remarquer  pr^edemment,  on  en 
a  trouve  des  individus  avec  leur  chair,  leor 

{>eau  et  leurs  noils,  qui  ^taient  demeur^s  ge- 
6s  depuis  la  aerniere  catastrophe  du  globe. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A  Brave  Man. — The  Bangor  Whig  states  | 
that,  as  the  steamer   Bangor,  enveloped  in  < 
flames  and  smoke,  was  approaching  the  shore  ^ 
and  fears  were  entertained  for  the  safety  of  \ 
those  on  board,  one  of  the  passengers  jumped  i 
overboard  and  swam  to  a  large  pleasure  boat  ' 
— which  lay  moored  in  the  cove  into  which  | 
the  steamer  ran, — took  out  his  knife  and  cot 
her  cable,  and  by  his  own  exertions,  alone, 
brought  the  boat  alongside  the  steamer  the 
moment  she  struck  the  shore,  and  secured 
about  thirty  women  and  men  who  were  io 
imminent   peril.    This  heroic  exploit  called 
forth  the  highest  commendations  from  Capu 
Parker  and  several  others  who  witnessed  it; 
and  when  the  excitement  and  anxieties  were 
passed,  and  they  sought  for  the  man  to  tender 
nim  personal  thanks,  he  could  not  be  recog- 
nized, nor  could   his    name  be  ascertainea.   ; 
His  truly  noble  conduct  is  only  equalled  by  < 
his  modesty.     It  has  been  since  discovered  | 
that  he  is  a  sailor ;  his  name  is  John  Doane,  ^ 
a  son  of  Ephraim  Doane  of  Orrington,  an  ac-  < 
complished  navigator,  who  had  prepared  him-  ^ 
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self  with  all  necessary  new  and  extra  nau- 
tical books  and  charts  for  voyages  in  a  new 
brii^  awaiting  him  at  Belfast.  These  articles 
together  with  his  clothing  be  lost  in  the  fiie. 
He  rode  home  in  the  night  shivering  in  his 
ivet  clothes  after  his  feat  of  self-forgetful  he* 
roism.  All  honor  to  the  son  of  the  ocean  for 
his  bravery. 

The  conduct  of  ^oung  Manuel,  of  Portland, 
on  the  same  occasion,  was  truly  noble.    Man- 
uel v^as  the  barber,  &c.»  and  when  the  alarm 
livas  given  he  devoted  all  his  energies  to  the 
security  of  the  passengers, — leaving  all   his 
(    own   effects,  and  even  stopping  to  take  the 
J   money  in  his  drawer.    After  aU  the  passen- 
gers were  supposed  to  be  in  safety,  he  exam- 
ined  every  berth,  and  found  one  lady  asleep, 
whose  life  would  have  been  lost  but  for  the 
exertions  made  by  him  and  others. 


Improving  Coarse  Hat. — It  often  happens 
that  farmers  have  certain  wet  portions  of^  their 
meadows  occupied  with   coarse  grass   and 
weeds,  which  are  cut  after  the  rest  of  their 
hay  is  made  and  secured.     It  is  of  course  only 
second  or  third  rate  in  quality,  and  is  intended 
for  the  hardiest  class  of  cattle.    It  can  be  ren- 
dered very  palatable,  however,  bv  a  free  ap- 
plication ot  salt,  in  frequent  and  successive 
layers  as  it  is  deposited  in  the  stack  or  mow ; 
the  amount  of  which  may  vary  from  a  peck 
to  a  half  bushel  of  salt  to  a  ton  of   hay. 
Coarse  hay,  thus  prepared,  is  frequently  pre- 
ferred by  cattle  to  fine  hay  not  so  prepared. 

All  hay  should  receive  an  application  of 
salt  when  stacked  or  stowed  away,  as  the 
salt  not  only  preserves  it  from  injury  in  keep- 
-  ing,  but  domestic  animals,  which  are  fre- 
quently much  neglected  in  salting  in  winter, 
tnus  obtain  a  constant  and  regular  supply,  ad- 
ministered to  them  in  the  best  possible  form. 
—lb. 


LITERARY  NOTICES. 


c 

( 
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'*  Falseographia  Sacra  Pictoria;  being  a 
series  of  Illustrations  of  the  ancient  versions 
of  the  Bible,  copied  from  illuminated  manu- 
scripts, executed  between  the  11th  and  16th 
centuries,  by  J.  O.  Westwood,  F.  L.  S.  Lon- 
don, William  Smith,  1845." 

This  elegant  work,  which  we  have  exam- 
ined with  much  interest,  at  the  book  store  of 
Messrs.  Bartlett  and  Welford,  is  properly  de- 
scribed in  the  preface,  as  containing  "  a  his- 
torical investigation  of  sacred  texts  of  the  Bi- 
ble through  the  darkness  of  the  Middle  Ages ;" 
and  the  reader  will  find  in  it  numerous  fac- 
similes of  ancient  copies  of  the  Scriptures,  in 
various  styles  and  alphabets,  variously  deco- 
rated. The  author  shows  us  that  the  writers 
of  Britaia,  in  those  times,  exerted  a  leading 
influence  over  those  of  the  continent. 

**  The  Vegetable  Kingdom  ;  or  Hand-Book 
of  Plants.  By  L.  D.  Cbapin.  Published  by 
J.  Lott,  with  engravings  and  a  c  ^pious  glos- 
sary." 


This  comprehensive,  but  low-priced  work, 
is  designed  to  present,  in  a  convenient  torm, 
the  scientific  and  practical  knowledge  neces- 
sary to  all  persons  engaged  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil,  and  indeed  all  who  wish  to  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  a  good  education. 


Liter  ART  Imtelligence  from  Paris. — 
The  "Epoque,"  will  appear  in  October.  It 
will  form  a  new  era  m  periodicals  in  this 
country.  It  will  be  nearly  as  large  as  the 
Courier  and  Enquirer  of  your  city.  Some  of 
the  ablest  pens  of  France  will  be  engaged  in 
it,  both  in  the  political  and  literary  depart- 
ments. Alphonse  Karl  has  just  entered  into 
an  engagement  to  furnish  a  series  of  light 
feuilletons  for  it,  to  be  called  Le$  Cruepes — 
the  wasps — similar  to  those  already  written 
by  him.  The  politics  of  the  paper  will  pro- 
bably be  those  held  by  M.  Guizot,  viz.  Con- 
servative. 

<*  Eugene  Sue  is  engaged,  it  is  said,  on  a 
new  work;  its  nature  as  yet  has  not  trans- 
pired. A  few  days  ago,  the  Jesuits  openly 
abandoned  their  residences,  and  the  followers 
of  Loyola  here  are  now  scattered  apparently, 
but  in  reality  are  as  active  as  ever.  A  diffi- 
culty broke  out  at  Parma,  a  few  days  ago,  in 
the  college  under  the  direction  of  the  Jesuits, 
and  the  soldiery  was  called  to  act  against  the 
students.  They  refused  to  fire,  however,  and 
the  matter  was  subsequently  arranged.  No 
definite  action  as  yet  has  taken  place  in  Swit- 
zerland in  relation  to  the  Jesuits.  All  other- 
wise is  perfectly  quiet  here,^^— Selected. 


Kekping  Pubipkivs. — Pumpkins  for  stock  are 
best  kept  in  a  dry  loft  with  the  flooring  quite 
open,  so  as  to  allow  the  air  to  circulate  as 
freely  as  possible  between  them.  We  should 
prefer  storing  them  in  a  singled  tier ;  but  when 
a  large  crop  is  to  be  secured,  they  must  be 
piled  upon  each  other.  We  would  recom- 
mend not  more  than  three  or  four  deep.  In 
large  heaps,  they  gather  moisture  and  rot 
rapidly.  When  frozen,  they  may  be  preserved 
a  long  time ;  but  they  should  be  cooked  before 
giving  them  to  the  stock,  otherwise  they  may 
do  them  great  injury.  On  the  whole,  we  pre- 
fer feeding  our  pumpkins  as  fast  as  possible 
after  ripening,  and  before  the  cold  weather 
sets  in.  They  are  of  a  cool  watery  nature — 
and  unless  cooked,  we  doubt  whether  they  are 
near  as  beneficial  to  animals  in  frosty  weather, 
as  they  are  in  milder ;  or  indeed,  any  kind  of 
fruit  or  root,  though  stock  of  a  good  breed 
usually  do  well  upon  them. — Alb,  ^Cultivator, 


An  outrage  on  the  monuments  of  Greece 
has  been  committed  by  some  robbers,  who 
scaled  the  walls  of  the  Acropolis,  and  de- 
tached and  carried  off  a  number  of  has  reliefs ; 
one  was  inscribed  to  Phidias,  and  the  other 
belonged  to  the  Roman  period.  The  first  has 
been  recovered,  and  the  police  are  in  pursuit 
of  the  other. 
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THE  IRON  MASTBR. 

B7  JK86E  E.  DOW. 

I  delve  la  the  mountain's  dark  recess, 
And  build  my  fires  in  the  wilderness ; 
The  red  rock  crumbles  beneath  my  blast, 
While  the  tall  trees  tremble  and  stand  aghast ; 
At  the  midnight  hour  my  furnace  glows, 
Jlad  the  liquid  ore  in  a  red  stream  flows 
Till  the  mountain's  heart  is  melted  down. 
And  seared  by  fire  is  its  sylvan  crown. 

Old  Cyclops  worked  in  his  cavern  dire, 
To  tip  the  arrows  of  Jove  with  fire ; 
But  I  in  my  mountain  crevice  toil, 
And  make  the  rocks  in  my  cauldron  boil, 
That  man  may  hurl  on  his  fiercest  foes. 
The  iron  rain  and  the  sabre  blows; 
And  send  on  the  long  and  quivering  wire 
The  silent  thought  with  a  wing  of  fire. 

I  burn  the  woods,  and  I  melt  the  hilts, 
While  the  liquid  ore  from  the  earth  distils, 
That  over  the  railroad  track  may  ran. 
The  iron  horse  to  outstrip  the  Sun  ; 
That  ponderous  wheels  may  dash  the  brine. 
And  play  with  monsters  of  the  Line  ; 
While  islands  of  coral  seem  to  be, 
But  milestones  placed  in  the  deep  blue  sea. 

When  night  comes  on  and  the  stortn  is  out. 
And  the  rain  falls  merrily  about, 
My  mountain  tires  with  ruddier  glow, 
Are  seen  to  bum  by  the  drones  below ; 
And  as  mv  merry  men  pass  around, 
Their  shadows  seem  on  the  bright  back- 

ip^round, 
Each  like  a  Vulcan  huge  and  dire,. 
Forging  a  thunderbolt  of  fire. 

Richer  than  Danae's  golden  rain, 
Is  the  wealth  I  send  to  the  fertile  plain , 
The  press  that  gives  to  the  nations  light; 
The  wheel  thai  turns  with  a  thousand's  migli  I ; 
The  plough  that  furrows  the  stubborn  field ; 
The  sickle  that  reaps  the  harvest's  yield  ; 
Are  hidden  now  in  that  shapeless  bloom, 
Which  I  have  borne  from  the  cavern's  gloom. 

Tne  raiser  may  squander  his  g:olden  hoards 
And  the  warrior  fa  IT  on  his  bloody  sword. 
The  Iron  horse  may  be  stiff  and  chill, 
And  the  wheels  of  a  thousand  mills  be  still ; 
The  steamer  may  sink  on  her  ocean  way, 
And  the  fire  refuse  on  its  wire  to  play ; 
With  me,  the  earth  would  forget  to  mourn. 
And  leap  at  a  blast  of  my  mountain  horn. 

[U.  S.  Service  Joujnal. 


Who  sleepless  watched  in  hour  of  pain. 
Nor  smiled  till  thou  wert  well  agsin  ? 
Who  sorrowed  from  thy  side  to  part, 
And  bore  thee,  absent,  oa  her  heart  ? 
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THY  IHOTH&R,  BOY. 

BY  MRS,  SIGOURNET. 

Who,  when  thine  infant  life  was  young. 
Delighted  o'er  thy  cradle  hung, 
With  pity  soothed  each  childish  moan, 
And  made  thy  little  griefs  her  own  ?. 


Thy  mother,  boy !    How  canst  thou  pay 
Her  tender  care  by  night  and  day  ? 
Who  joined  thy  sports  with  cheerful  air» 
And  joyed  to  see  thee  strong  and  lair  I 
Who,  with  fond  pride,  to  ^est  and  friend 
Would  still  the  darling  child  conimead  ? 
Whose  tears  in  secret  flowed  like  rain. 
If  sin  or  woe  thy  life  did  stain  ? 
And  who,  with  prayer's  unceasing  sigh. 
Besought  for  thee  a  home  on  high  ? 

Thy  mother,  boy  !    How  canst  thoa  pay 

Her  tearless  love  by  night  and  day  ? 

Bear  on  thy  brow  the  lofty  smile 

Of  upright  duty,  free  from  guile  ; 

With  earnest  diligence  restrain 

The  word,  the  look,  that  gives  her  pam: 

If  weary  toil  her  path  invade. 

Gome,  fond  and  fearless,  to  her  aid  ; 

Nerve  thy  young  arm  her  steps  to  guide ;  . 

If  fades  her  cheek,  be  near  her  side ; 

And  by  a  life  of  goodness  pay 

Her  care  and  love,  by  night  and  day. 

A  skeleton  was  found  last  month  in  a  peat 
bog  in  Scalet>y,  England,  ja bout  nine  feet  be- 
low the  surface.  It  was  firmly  imbedded  in 
the  lowest  stratum  of  black  peat.  The  re- 
mains  were  wrapped  in  what  appeared  to  be 
the  skin  of  a  deer,  which  was  formed  like  a 
garment,  and  much  worn.  The  dress  was 
composed  of  different  pieces  united  by  seams 
and  formed  with  much  apparent  neatness. 
The  whole  was  bound  by  tnongs  of  strong 
tanned  leather.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
head  was  entirely  wanting ;  the  intestines  had 
undergone  a  process  somethmg  like  tanning, 
having  a  parehment-like  .  appearance.  The 
bones  were  those  of  an  adult.  From  these 
and  other  circumstances,  ii  was  believed  that 
the  remains  were  those  of  an  ancient  Britoo, 
and  thus  preserved  by  the  well  known  pre- 
servative properties  of  peat  moss. 
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HAHOMED  ALt,  PACHA  OF  EGYPT. 

[  This  prJDl  is  copied  from  a  design  by  ihe  i  age  in  iheLevont,  in  ISlTaod  1818.  Itiepre- 
I  celebrated  French  painier,  Horace  Vernet,  \  sentB  Mahomed  (or  Mehemei]  Alii  u  he  lat 
t  vhich  was  engraved  for  Count  Forbin's  Voy-     ^     while  witnesaiog  the  mataacre  of  ihe  Mame-    | 
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loukt,  his  choeen  iioops,  in  his  oourt-yard, 
just  as  they  were  enteriDg,  to  take  part  in  a 
festiTal  in  honor  of  his  son,  when  appointed 
commander  of  the  expedition  against  Mecca, 
one  of  the  most  treacherous  and  cold-hlooded 
deeds  on  the  records  of  history.  They  were 
all  butchered,  chiefly  by  his  cannon. 

This  is  the  man  who,  only  a  few  years  ago, 
sent  his  son  in  a  splendid  fleet,  with  the 
promise  of  being  supreme  ruler  and  master 
of  Greece,  as  the  reward  of  his  expected 
conquest  of  that  devoted  and  suffering  coun- 
try. We  see  him  here,  reclining  in  the  lux- 
ury of  Turkish  sloth  and  magnificence,  with 
the  signs  of  Mahomedan  wealth  and  luxury 
freely  scattered  around  him.  Thus  seated, 
with  slaves  at  his  beck,  and  coolly  inhaling 
the  fumes  of  his  pipe,  his  fleet  floated  on  the 
waves  to  the  Grecian  shorS,  and  there  let 
loose  his  thousands  of  savage  Egyptians,  to 
lay  waste  those  lovely  regions,  so  celebrated 
for  their  natural  beauty,  and  the  uneiqualled 
charms  of  their  history.  With  the  same  un- 
moved and  almost  stolid  aspect  which  he  here 
presents,  he  issued  his  orders  to  kill,  bum, 
and  destroy,  and  received  the  horrible  reports 
of  the  execution  of  his  commands.  Under 
such  harbarous  masters  as  the  Turks,  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  Greeks  often 
behaved  like  barbarians  themselves;  and^ 
when  they  saw  the  Egyptian  slaves  debark- 
ing in  crowds  upon  their  shores,  with  the 
avowed  purpose  of  exterminating  all  of  the 
ancient  race  and  occupying  their  place,  with 
a  force  to  which  they  were  wholly  unequal, 
it  is  astonishing  that  their  leaders  were  not 
entirely  thrown  into  despair.  But  the  cour- 
age and  patriotism  of  the  Greeks  won  them  an 
imperishable  character;  and,  amidst  the  va^ 
rious  and  severe  trials  of  the  day,  there  was 
not  one  found  to  stain  the  history  of  the  war 
with  the  name  of  a  traitor. 

Mehemet  All  wus  bom  at  Cavale,  near 
Thessalonica,  (now  called,  by  abbreviation, 
Salonica,)  and  was  in  early  life  a  tobacco 
merchant.  While  yet  young,  he  went  to 
Egypt  as  a  soldier ;  and,  rising  fast  in  the 
army,  he  was  made  Pacha  of  that  important 
part  of  the  Sultan's  dominions  in  the  y^ar 
1805.  He  did  not  leam  to  read  and  write 
until  he  was  45  years  of  age.  It  is  said  that 
the  English  cabinet  induced  the  Sultan  to 
recal  him  from  his  Pachalic;  but,  on  various 
pretexts,  he  again  and  again  postponed  com- 
pliance, until  the  Sultan  ceased  to  insist. 


either  through  his  inability  to   enfbfiee   U 
commands,  or  from  a  sense  of  his  need  of  a 
man  of  his  abilities  in  that  province,     jyaxiag 
the  Greek  war  the  Facha  of  Egypt  astooiflb- 
ed  the  world  by  his  energy  and  aiterpiixe^ 
by  introducing  various  European   inaprove- 
ments,  particularly  the  manufacture  of  cotton, 
the  discipline  of  an  army,  and  the  constnac- 
tion  of  a  fleet.    These  measures,   however, 
were  not  calculated  to  produce  any  extensile 
and  permanent  change  on  his  people,  though 
they  served  for  a  time  to  raise  extravagpaiit 
expectations  of  a  sudden  and  mighty  reaoirm- 
don  of  Egypt,  and  to  spread  not  only  dreaxi 
but  rapine  and  slaughter  over  large  districts 
of  unhappy  Greece. 

Ibrahim  Facha,  who  was  sent,  in  command 
of  the  fleet  and  army  of  his  father,  Mehemet 
Ali,  with  the  title  of  Facha  of  Greece, 
with  a  naval  and  land  force  altogether  orer- 
whelming,  compared  with  that  of  the  pa.tn- 
otic  sufferers,  would  doubtless  have  accom- 
plished his  inhuman  object,  but  for  the  in- 
terposition of  the  European  Allied  Powos, 
who  at  Navarino,  destroyed  the  Turkish  and 
Egyptian  fleets,  declared  the  Greeks  an  in- 
dependent nation,  and  took  them  under  their 
protection.  .It  is  affecting,  at  the  present 
day,  to  contemplate  the  existing  compara- 
tively happy  and  promising  condition  of  that 
heroic  people,  and  then  to  turn  and  look 
upon  the  portrait  of  their  late  oppressor, 
butcher,  and  would-be  destroyer;  for,  how 
far  soever  be  the  present  state  or  prospects 
of  the  Greeks  from  what  we  might  wish  to 
see  them,  they  are  incomparably  better  than 
they  could  have  been,  under  this  cold-blooded 
Mahomedan,  who,  had  he  been  allowed  to 
proceed  in  his  career  of  slaughter  and  devas- 
tation, would  have  spared  neither  age  nor 
sex,  until  he  had  reduced  the  whole  counlrj 
to  bis  tyrannical  wiU. 

The  rebellion  of  Mehemet  Ali  had  been 
foretold  for  years,  when  the  signal  was  at 
length  given  in  1828,  by  the  Sultan's  sending 
a  new  Facha  for  Alexandria  and  Damietta, 
and  a  demand  for  the  few  ships  which  had 
survived  the  battle  of  NaVarino,  and  sailed  to 
Egypt.  Mehemet  Ali  then  declared  his  in- 
dependence, which  has  been  sustained  with 
ease,  because  the  weakness  of  Turkey  has 
not  allowed  her  seriously  to  dispute  it 

Among  the  military  expeditions  of  Me- 
hemet, one  of  the  most  bloody  was  that 
against  Sennaar  in  1821,  when  he  butcherd, 
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SOOyOOO  persons,  and  redaced  a  whole  district 
to  a  desert,  to  revenge  the  death  of  his  second 
eon  Ismael,  (or  IshmaeL)  whom  some  of 
^hat  people  had  killed,  for  his  tyrannical 
conduct.  The  history  of  IsmaePs  expedition 
ia  given  hy  George  B.  English  of  Boston,  an 
adrentarous  man,  who  accompanied  it  as 
general  of  artillery.  A  native  of  New  York, 
who  assumed  the  name  of  Ehalil  Aga,  also 
belonged  to  it,  and  was  then  supposed  to  be 
the  only  individual  who  had  traversed  the 
whole  course  of  the  Nile  from  Sennaar  to 
Rosetta. 

Ibrahim,  the  third  and  last  son  of  Mehemet, 
was  successful  in  closing  the  war  with  the 
"Wahabees,  and  in  invading  the  territories  of 
the  Sultan,  nearly  to  Smyrna. 

THB  GREAT  ASTRONOMICAIi  CLOCK 
IM  9TRASBURG  CATH£ORAIi« 


i 


Prom  a  tetUr  addresstd  to  the  Editor  ofth4 
earn  Fmuty  Mdgtuins. 

Strasburg  Cathedral  has  for  a  long  time 
been  remarkable  for  its  Astronomical  Clocks. 
The  first  one  was  made  in  the  year  1352,  and 
replaced  by  a  second  in  1547.  In  1842  a  new 
one  was  erected,  which  far  surpasses  both  the 
others.  This  wonderful  and  complicated 
machine,  was  the  result  of  immense  calcula- 
tions, unwearying  researches,  and  arduoos 
labors.  It  is  the  work  of  a  citizen  of  Btra^ 
burg,  by  the  name  of  Schwilqu^,  and  is  pro- 
bably one  ot  the  finest  pieces  of  mechanism 
ever  executed.  It  would  take  a  volume  to 
describe  it ;  for  the  machinery  occupies  quite 
a  building  of  itself,  being  near  70  feet  high. 
All  that  can  be  done  in  the  compass  oi  a 
magazine  article,  will  be  simply  to  mention 
some  of  the  more  promiMvit  astronomical 
movements,  and  then  to  describe  the  manner 
in  which  the  hours  and  quarters  are  struck 
by  automaton  figures.  This  description  is 
given  for  the  purpose  of  interesting  more 
particularly  your  young  readers. 

All  the  stars  of  the  first  six  magnitudes,  to 
the  number  of  more  than  5000,  are  repre> 
sented  in  their  true  position,  forming  an  imi- 
tation  of  the  firmament.    These  stars  are 
disposed  in    110  constellations,  marked  by 
I  Greek  and  Roman  letters,  so  that  the^  may 
>  all  be  easily  distinguished.    The  precession  of 
I  the  equinoxes,  the  rising  and  setting  of  the 
I  sun,  the  true  time,  the  true  movement  of  the 
moon  around  the  earth,  its  true  right  ascen- 
sion, its  passage  to  the  meridian,  ihe  phases 
of  the  moon,  and  the  eclipses  of  the  sun  and 
moon  are  all  accurately  indicated.    The  re* 
volutions  and  movements  of  tlie  planetary 
system  are  all  marked  with  the  utmost  ex- 
actness.   This  part  of  the  description  may  be 
closed  by  observing,  that  the  machinery  is 
calculated  to  show  periods  of  time  which  will 
take  25,000  years  tor  their  completion,  with 
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as  much  accuracy  as  the  hours,  minutes,  and 
seconds  are  marked  on  the  dial  of  a  com- 
mon clock. 

The  striking  of  the  hour  of  twelve  draws 
together  crowds  daily  in  the  cathedral.  This 
dock,  like  many  of  the  more  common  ones  in 
the  European  churches,  first  strikes  tbe  quar- 
ter-hours, 1,  3,  8  and  4  ;  the  strokes  for  the 
hours  following  the  striking  of  the  fourth 
quarter.  But,  ia  addition  to  this,  the  Stras- 
burg  clock  repeats  them ;  i.  e.,  at  on^quarter 
past  the  hour,  one  blow  is  struck  on  a  bell, 
and  immediately  after  it  is  repeated  on  ano* 
ther.  On  each  side  of  the  large  dial  around 
which  the  hands  move,  there  is  an  automaton 
figure.  One  of  these  figures  holds  an  hour- 
gkss,  which  he  changes  from  end  to  end 
after  each  hour  is  struck.  The  other  holds 
in  his  left  hand  a  bell,  and  in  his  riffht  a 
sceptre,  with  which  he  strikes  the  first  blow, 
that  marks  the  nuarter-hours.  On  a  platform 
above  these,  ana  in  the  centre  of  it,  stands  a 
figure  representing  death,  armed  with  a 
scythe,  and  holding  in  his  right  hand  a  bone. 
A  dock-bell  is  suspended  near  him.  On  the 
left  hand  of  death  is  an  opening  in  the  clock, 
from  which,  at  one-quarter  past  each  hour,  a 
figure,  representing  an  infant,  comes  forward ; 
and,  after  the  figure  below  has  struck  one 
with  his  sceptre,  lets  fall  a  thyrsus,  or  lod, 
on  the  bell,  thus  sounding  the  first  quarter. 
At  half-past  the  hour,  a  youth,  in  the  dress  of 
a  hunter,  advances;  and,  with  an  arrow, 
strikes  two  for  the  half  hour,  alternately  with 
the  figure  below.  At  three-quarters  past  the 
hour,  a  man  in  full  strength,  dad  as  a  war- 
rior, advances ;  and,  with  his  sword,  strikes 
alternately  with  the  fig[ure  below  three-quar- 
ters. At  a  moment  before  the  completion  of 
the  hour,  an  old  man,  muffled  up  in  a  doak» 
and  leaning  on  crutches,  is  seen  to  move 
slowly  towards  death ;  and,  stopping  before 
the  l)ell,  strikes  alternately  with  the  figure 
below  four-quarters.  -^ 

These  four  figures,  it  will  have  been  re- 
marked by  the  reader,  represent  the  four 
ages  of  human  life ;  and,  after  each  one  of 
them  has  stopped  long  enough  before  the  bell 
to  strike  the  quarter  hours,  he  moves  forward, 
passes  by  the  figure  of  death,  and  enters  an 
opening  in  the  dock,  opposite  that  from 
which  he  advanced.  As  soon  as  the  old  man 
has  passed  out  of  sight,  death  strikes  the 
hour  on  the  bell,  with  the  bone  in  his  right 
hand. 

The  quarters  are  only  struck  during  the 
day ;  man  needing  repose  at  night,  while 
death  continues  to  strike  the  hours  by  night 
as  wdl  as  by  day. 

Above  these  figures  is  a  statue  of  Christ; 
and,  as  soon  as  death  has  finished  striking 
the  hours,  you  see  a  procession,  representing 
tbe  twelve  apostles,  eadi  bearing  the  instru- 
ment by  which  he  was  martyred,  or  said  to 
have  been,  advancing  from  an  opening  in  the 
left  side  of  the  dock,  below  the  figure  of  the 
Savior.  When  each  one  has  arrived  op- 
posite the  statue  of  Christ,  he  stops  and  bows 
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his  head  in  token  of  sakation,  while  the  Sa- 
vior at  the  same  time  appears  to  give  him  his 
blessing.  They  then,  one  by  one,  enter  an 
opening  in  the  clock,  on  the  side  opposite 
that  from  which  they  came. 

While  this  procession  is  passing,  a  cock, 
which  stands  on  a  turret,  flaps  his  wings  and 
crows;  this  he  repeate  three  times. 

After  the  last  apostle  has  past,  the  Sarior 
makes  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  this  closes 
the  scene  till  the  hour  comes  round,  when  the 
same  things  are  repeated,  with  the  exception 
of  the  procession  of  the  apostles,  which  only 
takes  place  at  12  o'clock  at  noon. 

It  IS  said  that  the  maker  of  this  clock  was 
offered  a  large  sum  of  money,  if  he  would 
construct  one  for  another  cathedral,  but  he 
would  not  consent;  saying  that  no  place 
should  have  a  clock  eoual  to  the  one  m  his 
native  city. 

.  The  Great  Chesuut  Tree  on  Mount  Etna. 

This  celebrated  and  gigantic  tree  is  scarcely 
less  remarkable  for  its  peculiar  situation,  thin 
for  its  extreme  age  and  extraordinary  size. 
The  drawing  published  of  it  by  Howel  in  the 
year  1784,  which  is  still  preserved,  and  has 
been  copied  in  many  works,  so  as  to  be  still 
familiar  to  many  readers,  proves  that  it  is  in 
a  course  of  decay,  and  that  probably  no  very 
long  period  will  elapse,  before  it  will  be  ma- 
terially  injured  by  the  loss  of  one  part  after 
another,  and  indeed  be  wholly  prostrated  to 
the  ground,  which  it  has  shaded  perhaps  for 
many  centuries. 

The  hollow  in  its  immense  trunk  has  now 
been  enlarged  so  much,  that  two  coaches 
might  jpass  through  it  abreast ;  yet  the  pro- 
gress  of  decay  going  on  in  the  wood,  is  not  to 
be  traced  in  any  unfavorable  effects  on  the 
foliage  or  branches,  as  it  is  annually  covered 
with  a  coat  of  deep  verdure,  and  the  fruit 
forms  and  ripens  every  season  in  great  abun- 
dance. 

Although  the  enormous  vegetable  mass 
which  It  forms  present  to  the  eye,  even  at  a 
moderate  distance,  the  appearance  of  one 
magnificent  uee.  of  well  balanced  propor- 
tions  on  both  sides,  though  with  a  dispropor- 
tionate  breadth  of  trunk  and  branches  com- 
pared  with  common  trees,  partial  divisions 
are  perceptible  on  nearer  inspection,  which 
have  led  most  observers  to  conclude  that  not 
less  than  five  distinct  chestnuts  have  here 
umted,  and  long  composed  one.  The  circum- 
lerence  of  the  entire  trunk  is  152  feet,  while 
one  of  the  parts,  more  distinct  than  the  others, 
measures  55  feet.  There  are  not  wanting^ 
however,  persons  who  aflirm  that  the  whole 


is  strictly  speaking  a  single  plant.  Howell  la 
of  the  number ;  and  Brydone  heard  from  the 
natives  of  that  region,  that  such  was  the 
universal  belieC  Recupcro,  a  Sicilian  Na- 
turalist, has  protested  against  the  idea  of  its 
being  a  compound.  And  one  argument  against 
it  is,  that  the  disappearance  of  parts  of  the 
trunk  are  not  wholly  caused  by  natural  decay, 
but  in  a  great  part  by  the  removal  of  pieces 
of  the  wood  for  fuel. 

A  hut  has  been  built  in  the  hollow  of  this 
enormous  tree,  for  the  accommodation  of 
visiters,  who  often  partake  of  a  repast  partly 
made  of  its  nuts.  The  Sicilians  call  it  the 
"Castagna  de  centi  cavalli,"  [or  Chestnut 
tree  of  an  hundred  horses,]  as  is  said,  be- 
cause  Queen  Joan  of  Aragon,  in  a  visit  she 
once  paid  to  it,  drew  up  her  whole  escort  in 
the  cavity,  though  it  consisted  of  an  hundred 
men  mounted. 

"  While  America,"  says  the  Magazine  Pit- 
toresque,  «  boasts  of  her  enormous  cypress, 
Africa  of  her  baobab,  and  America  of  her 
eucalyptus,  so  long  as  the  Chestnut  of  Moont 
-ffitna  stands,  Europe  may  claim  to  possess 
the  largest  tree  in  the  worfd." 


BIBDS>  TRACKS  IN  THB  ROCKS. 

Ever  since  the  first  discovery  of  the  tracks 
of  birds  in  the  sand-stone  rocks  on  Connecti- 
cut river,  by  Prof.  Hitchcock,  about  twenty 
years  ago,  much  interest  has  existed  on  the 
subject,  and  many  new  and  surprising  dis- 
coveries have  been  made.  At  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Geological  Society,  held  at 
New  Haven  a  few  months  since,  somo  inte- 
resting facts  were  stated,  an  account  of  which 
was  given  by  the  New  York  Tribune. 

Dr.  Barret  said  that  it  was  in  1826  he 
first  found  tracks  of  birds  in  the  red  sand- 
stone of  Connecticut    He  now  showed  draw- 

^  ?^J^^  *™^^  ^^  *  '^ew  animal,  a  ri^ht 
and  left  foot ;  the  centre  toe  a  little  worn. 
He  calls  It  a  canthodactylus ;  the  treadini? 
was  quite  heavy.  The  next  is  that  of  an 
animal  with  a  tread  as  heavy  as  the  hippo- 
potamus ;  the  foot  is  eight  inches  in  diame- 
^k^ ',  P*^  ^^  ^^®  second  foot  is  broken.  A 
third  specimen  comes  near  the  elk  or  some 
of  the  ox  tribe.  It  is  in  the  pale  gray  soft 
sandstone;  and  the  track  is  filled  with  the 
grit  It  IS  in  a  slab  of  pavement  in  the 
streets  of  Middletown.  The  stone  is  21 
inches  wide,  and  three  feet  five  inches  lonir  • 
the  tracks  are  in  the  middle  of  the  stone ; 
toot  marks  are  13  inches  wide  and  about  the 
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same  length;  also  the  same  distance  to 
the  front  of  the  next  step.  AH  the  slabs 
with  tracks  came  from  a  quarry  1  mile  west 
of  Middietown,  near  the  Comb  Factory, — 
They  are  rare  in  Portland  quarry ;  the  one 
most  common  is  about  five  mches  long,  and 
IS  unlike  any  before  known.  He  thinks 
the  large  foot  track  to  be  of  the  same  ani- 
mal that  Dr.  King  described,  but  his  ani- 
mal's feet  were  only  half  the  size.  He  also 
found  foot  tracks  oi  birds  of  a  gigantic  size, 
14  inches  wide.  He  also  saw  tracks  of  a 
pair  of  feet  that  looked  very  much  like  the 
human  foot,  but  not  quite  so  long  *  he 
showed  a  drawing  resembling  two  ciuobed 
feet.  He  found  one  slab  14  feet  long  that 
had  the  tracks  of  at  least  a  dozen  different 
animals  crossing  it.  He  felt  certain  that  if 
ever  that  aforesaid  quarry  should  be  re- 
opened, it  would  be  found  rich  in  foot- 
tracks. 

Prof,  Hitchcock  said  that  formerly  he 
gave  names  to  the  tracks  found  in  the  red 
sandstone  instead  of  the  animals  that  made 
them :  because  except  the  tracks  there  is  no 
relic  left  of  those  animals  worth  mentioning. 
But  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Dana  he  had 
made  out  a  classification  and  nomenclature 
of  all  the  animals  whose  tracks  had  been 
fonnd  in  the  red  sandstone  of  the  Connecti- 
cut valley.  These  animals  were  chiefly 
birds  of  a  very  low  order  of  organization. 
He  then  read  off  his  list  of  names  given  to 
these  birds.  The  species  were  35  j  and  the 
genera  were  twenty ;  he  tried  to  make  the 
number  smaller,  but  could  not  without  clas- 
sing together  species  that  aie  more  unlike 
than  what  we  find  in  living  animals.  He 
had  measured  the  feet  in  every  possible  way, 
with  care,  as  Phrenologists  measure  the  head ; 
and  done  all  in  his  power  to  classify  them 
correctly. 

Prof.  Silliman  read  a  letter  from  Dr. 
;  Dean  of  Amherst,  who  has  found  fossil  foot 
I  marks  in  a  new  location  near  Amherst. — 
I  He  began  by  stating  the  incredulity  with 
»  which  the  announcement  of  the  discovery  of 
[  these  foot  marks  was  received.  Since  then 
I  all  the  geologists  of  England  have  given 
[  in  their  adhesion  to  the  subject.  Since  then 
j  enormous  birds  (fossil,)  have  been  discov- 
ered in  the  alluvial  deposit  of  New  Zealand, 
and  sent  to  England,  of  a  larger  size  than 
any  found  and  claimed  by  Prof  Hitchcock. 
Recently,  specimens  of  bird  tracks  have  been 
found  near  Greenville  in  Pa. ;  also,  some 
like  terrestrial  animals  1  air-breathing,  warm- 
blooded animals,  5  toed  and  long  foot :  also 
some  of  the  large  hand-footed  tribe — like  the 
,  human  hand — now  by  Dr.  Owen  proved  to 


have  belonged  to  a  large  Batracian  animal, 
one  of  the  frog  tribe — a  frog  as  large  as  a 
bull  or  an  elephant — one  of  the  great  croak- 
ers of  his  day  !  There  are  numerous  tracks 
of  tnese  frogs  where  they  kept  dancing 
about  on  the  rocks,  and  these  are  many  hun- 
dred feet  below  the  new  red  sandstone,  and 
they  are  below  the  coal. 

Prof.  Silliman  said  some  of  the  bird 
bones  had  been  found  in  blasting  a  quarry 
at  East  Windsor  some  time  since.  It  was 
true  they  were  badly  shattered  by  the  gun- 
powder, but  still  not  so  much  but  that  it 
could  be  distinctly  seen  that  they  were  bones ; 
they  were  hollow,  not  petrified,  and  were 
very  distinct;  they  had  vertebroe  among 
them. 

Prof.Hitchcoch  said  that  he  believed  the 
birds  thai  made  the  tracks  he  had  discovered 
to  have  been  very  large  birds,  having  enor- 
mous bones,  scarcely  any  feathers,  and  that 
their  carcasses  were  no  more  able  to  float 
than  the  carcass  of  the  Hippopotamus. 

Improvemeut  iu  Tanning. 

A  gentleman  of  Ohio  has  invented  a  new 
method  of  tanning  leather,  for  which  he  has 
taken  out  a  patent  here,  and  has  gone  to 
England. 

The  invention  consists  in  perforatmg  the 
hide  or  skin  to  be  tanned,  (after  the  skin  is 
cleaned  and  ready  to  be  put  into  the  tan 
oozfi,)  with  fine  steel  points — as,  for  in* 
stance,  fine  cotton  card  combs,  numbering 
from  fifleen  to  eighteen  teeth  to  the  inch. 
These  combs  are  placed  side  by  side,  and 
screwed  firmly  together,  in  a  kind  of  iron 
box,  with  a  handle  on  the  top,  which  is 
struck  with  a  mallet,  on  the  grain  side  of 
some,  and  the  flesh  side  of  other  kinds  of 
leather,  sufficiently  hard  to  send  them 
through.  This  operation  is  performed  when 
the  skin  is  in  the  most  relaxed  and  flexible 
state,  so  that  the  fibres  yield  readily  to  the 
points,  as  scarcely  any  traces  are  observa- 
ble after  the  leather  is  tanned,  &rther  than 
upon  the  grain  or  epidermis. 

The  advantages  of  this  over  the  old  mode 
are,  that  it  facilitates  the  progress,  makes 
a  better  leather,  and  saves  bark.  In  this 
way  calf-skins  may  be  tanned  in  from  ten 
to  twenty  davs,  in  cold  white  ooze,  instead 
of  four  months. 

It  is  a  strong  objection  to  the  old  method, 
that  the  frequent  tanning  and  re-tanninjg  of 
the  two  surfaces,  in  order  to  tan  the  inte- 
rior or  body  of  the  skin,  is  a  positive  in- 
jury to  the  leather,  as  it  makes  it  brittle 
and  more  liable  to  break. 

As  respects  the  saving  in  fixtures,  it  is 
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stated  that  ae  much  leather  can  be  tanned 
in  five  vats  by  this  process,  as  can  be  tan- 
ned in  fifteen  under  the  old  system. 

AGRICULTURAL. 


* 


The  following  commnnication  from  R.  T. 
Underhiil,  At  D,,  on  the  subject  of ''  the  pre- 
paration of  ground  and  seed  for  the  wheat 
crop,"  was  read  a  few  days  ago  before  ;he 
Farmers'  Clab,  and  ordered  for  publication.^- 

New  York,  Sept  2,  1845. 
H,  Meigs,  Esq.,  Sec,  N.  Y.  Farm.  Cluk. 

Land  that  has  been  well  manared  in  a  pre* 
Yioosly  coltiTaied  crop,  such  as  com  and  po- 
tatoes, is,  with  proper  ploughing  and  harrow- 
ing, very  suitable  for  winter  wheat  It  is  al- 
ways best  that  the  manure  should  have  been 
applied  in  the  previous  crop,  particularly  if  it 
is  rank  or  recently  formed,  or  your  wheat  will 
produce  too  much  straw,  be  weak,  and  fall 
down*  There  are  a  few  exceptions  to  this 
mle.  Bone  dust,  dly  fish,  street  manure,  fcc, 
have  often  been  applied  at  the  time  of  sow- 
ing, to  secure  a  good  crop.  A  sandy  loam, 
wuh  a  good  supply  of  calcareous  earth  or 
lime,  forms  the  best  soil  for  wheat — a  certain 
amount  of  sand  or  silex,  clay,  and  lime,  being 
essential  to  secure  a  good  crop.  When  I  say 
that  the  land  should  be  thoroughly  ploughed 
three  or  four  times,  and  harrowed  as  often,  I 
am  fully  aware  what  is  the  usual  practice, 
and  also  of  the  loss  sustained  by  only  one 
ploughing  and  two  harrowin^s.  1  do  not  ap- 
ply these  observations  to  land  just  cleared  from 
the  forest,  (though  then,  the  more  and  better 
the  ploughmg,  the  larger  the  crop)  or  the  prap 
rie  sod  just  turned  over ;  but  to  the  land  in  all 
the  old  States,  and  all  lands  long  under  culti- 
vation. The  object  in  ploughing  the  ground 
so  much,  is  to  turn  under  more  completely  at- 
mospheric air,  which  consists  of  nitrogen,  oxy- 
gen, and  carbonic  acid,  a  thorough  mechani- 
cal mixture  of  which  with  the  soil  will  insure 
a  great  increase  of  crop ;  it  also  acts  as  a  ma- 
nure. The  thorough  pulverizing  of  the  soil, 
so  as  to  make  it  fine,  is  secured  in  this  way, 
which  renders  it  so  much  better  for  the  fine 
roots,  in  the  early  growth  of  the  plants,  to  get 
well  rooted  before  winter  sets  in,  thus  securmg 
It  ftom  being  winter  killed.  This  also  ena- 
bles you  to  pasture  your  sheep  and  young  cat- 
tle upon  it  m  the  fore  part  of  November,  with- 
out any  fear  of  pulling  it  up.  They  will  se- 
cure it  from  the  Hessian  Fly  by  eating  ofi  the 
larvae. 

It  is  also  very  important  to  prepare  the  seed 
properly ;  you  should  have  the  most  plump 
and  clean  seed  that  can  be  obtained.  Six 
shillings  or  a  dollar  more  per  bushel  for  the 
best  of  seed,  are  no  consideration  when  the 
advantages  are  taken  in  the  account  In  a 
barrel  Or  half  hogshead  make  a  brine  that  will 
bear  an  e^,  from  the  old  salt  taken  from  your 
meat  and  nsh  casks;  or,  if  you  have  not  saved 
this,  ordinary  fine  or  coarse  salt,  the  former 
dissolving  much  the  soonest,  and  is  generally 


preferred  for  that  reason.    Pat  in  one,  two, 
or  three  bushels  of  wheat,  and  mix  ^reil  wiik 
the  brine,  and  skim  off  all  the  chess  and  ochet 
foul  seed  and  light  wheat  that  rises  to  tbeto|h» 
There  should  be  brine  enough  to  corer  the: 
wheat  three  inches  deep.    Sur  up  the  what 
with  a  stick  occasionally,  and  let  it  remam  in 
the  brine  three  or  four  hours.    Some  persons 
let  it  remain  all  night,  but  I  think  there  is 
some  danger  of  sweUing  the  grain  and  acting 
upon  the  farina  too  much,  by  leaving^  it  so 
long  in  the  brine,  and  there  is  no  real  necessi- 
ty for  it     Draw  off  the  brine  into  another 
cask,  and  lay  the  wheat  on  an  oblique  surface, 
so  that  the  brine  may  draw  off ;  then  to  every 
bushel  of  wheat  add  three  or  four  quarts  at 
fine  air-slacked  lime,  and  rake  and  sboref  it 
through  every  part,  so  that  everv  grain  is 
coated  with  the  Ume,  and  the  seed  as  much 
separated  as  possiUe  from  each  other.  (Some 
eood  farmers  use  more  lime  than  the  above.) 
If  you  have  not  lime,  and  cannot  easily  obtain 
it,  use  unieached  wood  ashes  instead. 

You  must  measure  your  wheat  before  you 
prepare  it,  or  you  will  likely,  when  you  sow 
It,  put  less  seed  in  than  is  prefer.  Von  will 
also  find  it  difiScult,  from  the  increased  hoik, 
to  hold  enough  each  time  in  the  hand.  It  is 
therefore  better  to  sow  twice,  and  at  right  an- 
gles ;  that  is,  take  rather  less  than  usnal  in 
the  hand,  and  when  you  have  |^one  orer  the 
field,  begin  and  sow  it  over  agam  in  the  other 
direction  (across  the  first  sowing).  You  will 
thus  have  it  more  even,  and  secure  sufficient 
seed,  which  is  rarely  the  case.  When  yon 
have  taken  pains  to  prepare  your  land  well, 
use  plenty  of  good  seed — a  virtue  rarely  prac- 
tised in  this  part  of  the  world.  The  object 
Slned  by  the  above  preparation  of  the  seed,  is, 
St,  you  destroy  all  the  smut,  which  is  a  pa- 
rasitical plant  placed  on  the  furzy  end  of  the 
grain ;  also  all  the  eggs  of  the  insects,  that 
Frequently  may  be  seen  with  a  glass  on  the 
same  part  of  the  grain.  The  salt  and  lime 
also  act  as  a  manure  to  stimulate  the  germ  of 
the  young  plant,  so  as  greatly  to  invigorate 
it  in  the  early  stage  of  its  growth.  Yours, 
truly, 

R.  T.  UNDEfiHILL,   M.   D. 


The  Preposterous  fjiteratare  of  Roaie* 

We  have  an  acquaintance  with  many  for. 
eigners,  firom  different  countries ;  and  while 
we  looked  upon  them  all  with  interest  and 
good  will,  on  some  with  wonder,  and  others 
with  compassion,  we  have  often  made  the  re- 
flection, that  something  important  might  be 
learned  from  each,  something  well  worthy  of 
the  attentiim  of  ourselves  and  our  countrymen. 
When  their  education  has  come  to  mind  most 
clearly,  and  especially  when  we  have  scft  down 
to  read  some  of  the  books  which  have  had 
most  influence  in  forming  their  characters,  has 
such  a  reflection  occured  with  the  'greatest 
f«;rce. 
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Let  any  person  who  wishes  to  acquaint  him- 
self TV^ith  the  intellectual  condition  of  Spain, 
or  Italy,  Austria,  Mexico,  or  South  America, 
enquire  of  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  those 
countries  what  books  are  most  read  by  the 
people,  and  then  ascertain  what  they  contain, 
and  -we  are  certain  that  he  will  evei  aAer  re- 
gard the  inhabitants  with  new  views.  '*The 
Lives  of  Saints,*'  as  they  are  called,  form  the 
great  mass  of  all  the  readmg  that  exists  in 
those  countries.  These  are  recommended  by 
the  priesthood,  who  generally,  it  is  true,  op- 
pose and  limit  the  number  of  readers  and  the 
amount  of  reading  almost  as  much  ad  they 
can,  and  when  they  encourage  it  at  all,  en« 
courage  it  only  in  this  directicaL 

"  What  do  the  people  in  Catalonia  read  ?** 
we  once  inquired  of  a  Spanish  friend.  "  The 
Lives  of  Saints,"  replied  he.  We  opened  Van 
Halen's  most  interesting  *<  Escape  from  the 
Inquisition  of  Madrid  in  1818,"  and  found  that 
his  jailors  supplied  him  with  a  few  books — 
**  The  Lives  of  Saints."  A  lady  who  was  re- 
counting her  travels  in  the  interior  of  Chili 
being  asked  what  the  women  read,  replied  ; 
**  The  few  who  can  read,  have  nothing  but 
*  The  Lives  of  Saints.'  "  Ask  any  monk  or 
nun  what  books  they  have  to  listen  to  in  their 
convents  during  meals,  &c.,  and  you  will  re- 
ceive the  same  answer.  If  you  meet  with  a 
cumbrous  work  in  Latin  and  Greek,  in  filty 
or  sixty  immense  folio  volumes,  of  about  1200 
pages  each,  which  load  the  shelves  of  many 
a  monastery,  written  by  a  score  or  two  of  Je- 
suits, what  do  you  find  ?  Anything  worthy  to 
take  the  place  of  ^uch  works  as  we  ^und  on 
the  desks  and  tables  of  our  parents,  when  our 
unfolding  minds  and  trained  capacities  began 
to  seek  for  intellectual  food?-— No,  nothing 
but  **  VitoB  Sanctorum," — more  of  the  same 
inexhaustible  matter,  which,  in  other  lan- 
guages, is  diffused  in  so  many  countries. 

What  then  are  these  Lives  of  Saints;  and 
who  are  the  Saints  ?  They  bear  names  which, 
in  almost  all  cases,  afford  us  Americans  no 
ray  of  light  on  their  histories  or  characters. — 
They  are  the  motly  throng  of  men  and  women 
real  or  imaginary,  on  whom  the  Popes  have, 
from  time  to  time,  pretended  to  confer  the 
title  of  Saint.  The  term  means  not,  as  in  the 
New  Testament,  a  true  servant  of  God,  a  sin- 
cere believer  in  Christ ;  but  a  person  who  has 
attained  the  power  of  working  miracles, 
through  his  own  merits,  by  fasting,  repealing 
prayers,  renouncing  friends  and  parents,  or 


other  acUt'of  self-denial,  or  rather,  one  who 
has  been  pronounced  by  a  Pope  to  have  at- 
tained such  a  state.  Now  each  such  person 
has  found  a  biographer,  andmany  of  their  me- 
moirs have  been  written  many  times  over,  in 
abridgments  and  otherwise — the  longer  being 
insufferably  tedious,  and  the  shorter  compri* 
sing  their  most  extravagant  portions.  Who- 
ever is  acquainted  with  the  facts  in  the  case, 
will  not  be  surprised  at  an  answer  lately  given 
by  a  learned  Italian  to  the  question : — <<  How 
large  a  proportion  of  the  people  of  Italy  can 
read  ?'» 

'*  In  some  places,  a  considerable  part  of  the 
children  are  now  sent  to  school,  but  most  of 
them  forget  how  to  read  soon  after  leaving 
school,  because  they  have  no  books  within 
their  reach  except  their  prayers,  and  the  'Xives 
of  Saints,*  in  which  they  find  so  much  that  is 
extravagant,  ridiculous,  and  impossible,  that 
their  common  sense  rejects  them." 

It  is  not  long  since  a  gentleman  living  ia 
Canada,  was  induced  by  the  disgust  he  re- 
ceived from  reading  one  oi  the  books  we  have 
been  speaking  of,  to  search  after  others ;  and 
the  effect  was  that  he  became  a  devoted 
friend  of  the  Bible.  It  is  because  Rome  puts 
books  like  these  in  the  place  where  the  Word 
of  God  should  be,  that  we  feel  peculiarly 
desirous  to  have  our  countrymen  acquainted 
with  their  general  nature,  that  they  may 
learn  more  highly  to  prize  the  genuine,  the 
only  true  foundation  book  in  education,  and  to 
guard  against  the  encroachments  of  those 
which  are  now  put  in  the  hands  of  too  many 
of  our  children  instead  of  it  We  think  that 
one  of  the  most  simple  modes  in  which  we 
can  introduce  our  readers  to  some  correct 
c(Miceptians  of  the  class  of  books  to  which  we 
refer,  is  to  present  them  with  a  brief  abstract 
which  we  have  prepared  of  one  of  them:  the 
latest  wrktcn  of  the  "  Lives  of  Saints,"  as  far 
as  we  are  informed.  But  for  the  commence- 
ment of  this  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  oar 
next  number. 

Money  fnmd  in  a  Fish. — "  We  have  been 
shown  the  eoin  found  in  a  blackfish  taken  a 
short  distance, from  the  Light  House,  a  few 
days  a^o.  On  one  side  is  the  figure  of  a  head, 
with  these  words  round  it — ra:  willh:  nx 
xo.  V.  ntiTEssEN — and  underneath — ietten.  It 
appears  to  be  a  Prussian  Grosh — and  is  worth 
about  nine  mills. — N,  Land,  Paper. 


Three  new  school  houses  are  about  to  be 
erected  by  the  city  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  at  a 
cost  of  •£,800  each. 
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THE  BniSCLES  OF  THE  EYELIDS. 

Li(tl«  u  some  of  us  may  imagine  it,  who 
think  BO  much  of  what  we  see,  while  we  for- 
get  onr  eyes  ihemBelres,  two  muscles  are 
brought  into  action  in  each  eye  every  time  we 
f  wink.  The  lids  are  drawn  together  by  a 
muscle  which  surrounds  them  ;  and  yet,  such 
is  the  arrangement,  that  the  contraction  does 
uot  cause  wrinkles,  which  would  disGgure  the 
appearance  of  the  organs,  which  are  disiin- 
lingniahed  by  their  beauty  almoet  as  much  ba 
by  (heir  usefulness.  The  muscle  which  raises 
the  upper  lid,  rises  at  the  bottom  of  the  sock- 
eland  isHtlached  to  tbe  gristle.  This  is  some- 
times palsied,  and  then,  of  course,  is  unable  to 
perform  its  c^ce.  It  is  long,  and  makes  a 
prominent  figure  when  exposed,  as  may  be 
•eeo  in  our  cut,  it  projects  above. 

While  speaking  on  this  subject.  Dr.  Wal- 
lace quotes  the  following  remark  of  a  religious 
philosopher.  "  With  much  compassion," 
(aya  he,  "  as  well  as  astonishment  at  the  good- 
0  of  our  loving  Creaioi,  have  I  considered 
the  sad  state  of  a  gentleman,  who,  as  to  the 
rest,  wasinpreiiy  good  health,  but  only  want- 
ed the  use  of  these  two  little  muscles  that 
serre  to  lift  up  the  eyelids,  and  so  had  almost 
loM  the  use  of  his  sight;  being  forced,  to  long 
OB  the  delect  lasted,  to  liflup  his  eyelids  with 
hia  own  hands." 

The  eyelids  are  opened  and  shut  with  aslon- 
iihiag  facility  and  rapidity.  This  ready  and 
quick  motionof  the  muscles,  indeed,  hare  be- 
come proverbial  in  many  IsngUHges.  "  In  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,"  is  an  eipiession  easily 
translated,  and  in  frequent  use  by  different 
nations.  Perhaps,  however,  a  more  familiar 
phrase  is  rather  more  forcible  in  English  ^ 
"Aa  quick  as  wink."  Even  gunpowder,  when 
exploded  in  the  face,  has  often  been  prevented 
from  injuring  the  eyeball  by  the  timely 
doting  of  the  lids,  although  they  have  some- 
times suffered  severely  iu  sffordiirg  defence  to 
the  more  important  part. 

( Fot  descriptions  and  prints  of  other  parts 


of  the  eyes  of  men  and  animals,  see  the  num- 
bers of  this  magazine,  from  number  SO,  lo 
Dtimber  31.) 


A  yotmg  friend  bat  E^t  us  the  following, 
which  we  insert  with  pleasure.  Soch  senti- 
ments from  the  pea  of  a  youth,  might  well 
reprove  many  of  his  elders,  whose  lives  have 
borne  too  powerful  witness  to  the  prevalence 
of  selfishneas  ammg  public  men. 
OUR  COUHTBV. 

In  a  government  such  aa  ours,  the  people 
mukt  be  intelligent  and  virtuous,  if  they  wiah 
to  preserve  their  liberty  and  happiness,  and 
present  their  institutions  unimpaired  lo  future 
geneTaiions.  Contrast  the  condition  of  the 
Heiican  republic,  with  that  of  the  United 
States.  The  one  has  no  stability  of  govern- 
ment ;  anarchy  reigns  triumphant,  and  the 
people  are  at  the  mercy  of  military  chieftains. 
The  other  is  making  rapid  strides  in  wealth 
and  power,  hasa  regular  form  of  goveramoit, 
order  prevails,  virtue  and  reli^;ioD  are  respec- 
ted, and  the  people  are  both  mdoatrions  and 
happy. 

The  cause  of  this  difference  it  easily  pet^ 
ceived.  In  Mexico  the  Romish  religion  pt^ 
vails  ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  pec^e  are 
ignorant,  and  being  ignorant,  are  inca)mble  of 
self-government  In  our  country  the  itiflu- 
ence  of  evangelical  religion  is  predominait, 
and  inielligenee  is  diffused  among  the  mnst. 

But  Americani,  think  not  tbei  your  govern- 
ment is  perfect.  There  aie  abuses  which  need 
to  be  eradicated.  Preserve  the  balloi-boz 
from  pollution  :  let  it  not  be  tainted  by  the 
hand  of  the  ruthless  or  the  demsf;ogue.  £e- 
ware  whom  you  select  to  administer  your 
laws;  for  there  are  those  whose  aspiraiioos 
are  ignoble,  seeking  only  personal  ■ggroadize- 

In  view  of  these  facts,  it  hehooves  every 
true  lover  of  his  cDtmirv  to  exert  himself  in 

behalf  of  evangelical  relieioo,  in  discouraging 
vice,  lending  nis  aid  to  £spel  ignorance  from 
the  land.  H.  C.  B. 

New  York,  Oct.  Isl.  184S. 


Potatoes  at  Sea.— Our  worthy  friend,  Capt. 
Josiah  Sinigis,  of  the  Revenue  Cutter  Hamil- 
ton, who  is  always  on  the  alert  to  render  eei^ 
vice  to  all  who  do  bUEioess  on  the  mighty 
deep,  recently  presented  us  with  a  paper  con- 
taining a  preparation  of  the  pMatoe,  for  sea 
use.  It  is  of  Enelish  manurarinre,  and  may 
be  preserved  witliout  injury  a  Ion  j  time — and 
by  the  aid  of  a  little  boiling  water,  the  coarse 
looking  Hour,  in  one  minute,  may  be  conrer- 
led  into  a  dish  of  excellent  "mashed  potatoes." 
This  is  an  important  discovery,  for  the  anti- 
scorbutic properties  of  the  potatoe  are  well 
known,  and  this  preperHiion  will  be  invalua- 
ble to  those  vessels  which  are  bound  on  lon^ 
voyages.  The  capiaininformsusihaiaspeci- 
men  of  it  may  be  seen  at  Uaderhill's  in  Broad 
street. 
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A    TURKISH    RESERVOIR. 


It  is  K  part  (d  a  wise  man  to  rtlae  knowl-  "° 
ed^  more  than  hie  own  lepacatioa  foi  leam- 
and  to  be  willfn;  to  obtain  it  from  any 
:e.  howerer  humble.  It  shoold  be  a 
chKimeleiiBtic  of  oui  nation,  to  look  upon  all 
other  cooDtriei  with  a  desire  to  imptore,  in 
«rery  possible  way  by  theii  examples.  Many 
of  oa,  it  is  to  be  feared,  have  fostered  in  out 
hearta  such  a  spirit  of  Tanitj',  that  we  look 
abvottd,  both  tbrongh  books  and  through 
iraTels,  wilh  a  piominent  with  to  find  bult 

iwith  others,  and  to  bosHi  of  ourselTes.    For 
the  reproof  of  such  a  disposition,  however, 
,   there  is  something  or   other    to  be  lound 
/  among  every  nation,  showing  them  to  have 
/   advanced  in  some  particular  bef  ond  ourselves. 
{   In  the  following;  extract,   which  we  made 
;   from  Dr.  Dekay's  "  Sketches  of  Tnritey  in 
1S31  and  1832,"  (Chapter  I2th,)  we  are  able 
to  present  our  readers  with  a  pleasing  and  in- 
siructive  description  of  one  portion  of  the 

>  noble  hydraulic  works,  which  supply  Con- 
tinople  with   water,  and  which,  among 

I  many  other  things  of  like  kind,  bear  honora- 
iviiDess  to  the  juilgment  and  lasie  of  the 
I  Turks,  and  some  of  their  btoiher  Mahome- 
',  dans,  in  that  deparlment  of  useful  art  and 

"Every  stranger    is  struct  with  the  nn- 
none  contrivances  around  Coostaniinople, 

I  for  supplviog  it  wilh   pure  and  wholesome 

'  water.    Under  the    Greek    emperoia,    Coo- 

I  ttaniinople  was  supplied  by  means  of  aque- 

)  docta;   and  large  reserve ira  were  establi^ed 

I  in  different  parts  of  the  city.     These  latter, 

1  however,  have  now  gone  into  disuse,  as  espen. 

>  me  end  inadequate  for  the  purposes  intend- 
'  ed.  Under  the  present  system  all  the  water- 
I  works  about  Conatatitinople  are  under  the 
I  management  of  an  officer,  termed  the  Soo 
,  Natiri,  or  Inspector  of  Waters.    It  is  his 

>  business  to  keep  them  in  sood  repair,  and  he 
is  responsible  lat  any  negligcii '^"' 


ich  may 


obstruct  or  diminish  the  nippty.    As  no  time  } 

is  to  be  lost  to  repair  the  injuries,  this  officer  t. 

is  clothed  with  great  power ;  and  he  compels  [ 

every  one  to  assist  in  resioriiic'  the  line  of  i 

communication.     This  resemb^  the  corvee  ' 

of  Old  France  in  some  measure,  bttl  is  much  \ 

more  oppressive ;    for  the  Soo  Naziri  finea  i 

most  riforously,  all  who  dwell  in  ihericmiiy  ' 


portimt  are  the  water-courses  considered,  ' 
that  the  Sultans  have  always  been  i 
habit  of  making  annually  a  formal  vi 
inspeciiim,  which  is  accompanied  with  much  ' 
ceremony,  and  ordering  such  improvements  ( 
and  alterations  as  are  deemed  necessary. 

It  is  impossible  for  a  stranger  to  travel  any- 
where in  the  vicinity  of  Constantinople,  wiin< 
out  being  struck  with  the  great  pams  taken   \ 
by  the  Turks,  to  treasure  no  every  rill,  or  < 
the  minutest  trickle  from  ine  face  of  the  < 
rocks.      These    are    carefully  collected    in  - ' 
marble  or  brick  reservoirs,  and  the  surplus  is 
conveyed  by  pipes  to  the  main  stream.    In 
passing  through  sequestered  dells,  the  travel- 
let   trequenily  comes  suddenly  upon  one  of 
these  sculptured  marble  fountains,  which  adds 
just  enough  of  ornament   to  embellish   the  \ 
rural  scene.     They  are  frequently  decorated   < 
with  inscriptions,  setting  forth  the  greatness  \ 
and  goodness  of  Provideoee,  and  inviting  the  ) 
weary   ttarellei  to  make  due  acknowledg- 
ments of  ihesame.    Unlikeour civilized  osten- 
tation, the  name  ol  the  benevolent  construe-   . 
lor  never  appeara  on  these  sculptured  stooca.  < 
The  quaint  Turkish  adage,  which  serves  aa  \ 
a  rule  of  eraiduct,  is  well  exemplified  in  this,   < 
as  in  many  other  instances. 

into  the  sea: 

viii." 

"Among  the  hills  at  various  different  dis-  \ 

tances  from    the   city,   are  constructed  large  ' 

atiiQcial  reservoirs.  Theseare  termed  SenifCi,  J 
(a  word  of  Persian  origin,)  and  are   built  in 

the  following  manner.    Advantage  is  taken  ' 

of  a  natural  situation,  such  as  a  narrow  val-  } 

ley,  or  gorge  between  two  mouotains ;  and  .' 

a  airong  and  substantial  work  of  masonry  is  { 

carried  aciosa,  aufficiently  high  to  give  tlie  ' 
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water  iu  required  level.  Four  of  these 
hendts  were  Tisited  and  examined ;  bat  there 
are  several  othera,  which  we  did  not  see.  A 
description  of  one  of  the  largest  will  give  an 
idea  of  the  manner  in  which  they  are  con- 
structed. (See  the  print  at  the  head  of  this 
article.) 

A  solid  wall  of  marble  masonry*  80  feet 
wide,  and  supported  by  two  large  buttresses, 
rises  to  the  height  of  130  feet  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  valley.  It  is  400  feet  long,  and 
the  top  is  covers  with  lart^e  marble  slabs, 
of  dazzling  brilliancy.  On  the  side  next  the 
reservoir,  a  substantial  marble  balustrade, 
three  feet  in  heifi^ht,  gives  a  finish  to  this 
Cyclopean  undertaking.  A  tall  marble  tablet 
indicates  the  date  of  its  erectioo,  or  more  pro- 
bably of  its  repair  or  reconstruction.  From 
the  date,  1211,  it  appears  to  have  been  built 
about  46  years  a^.  It  is  called  the  Validay 
Bendt,  and  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  the 
mother  of  the  reigning  sultan.  It  is  furnish- 
ed with  a  waste-gate ;  and,  at  a  short  dis- 
tance below,  the  water  from  the  reservior  is 
carried  across  a  ravine  by  a  nhort  aqueduct. 

About  two  miles  from  this  is  another  bendt, 
erected  in  11^,  which  corresponds  with  the 
year  1749.  This  is  also  a  magnificent  work» 
although  inferior  in  size  to  the  preceding. 

JPVvM  tks  National  biunig§ncir» 
liowell  Carpet  Factory* 

One  of  the  Editors  of  the  Richmond  Whig, 
*who  has  been  spending  some  time  at  the 
East  in  the  ezammation  of  the  various  manu- 
facturing establishments  of  that  prosperous 
section  of  our  country,  describes  in  one  of  his 
rpcent  letters  a  visit  to  the  "  Lowell  Carpet 
Manufactory,"  where  he  suddenly  found  him- 
self in  the  midst  of  more  than  fifty  looms, 
*'  from  which  seemed  to  spring,"  he  remarks, 
<*  as  if  by  magic,  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
figures  in  wool  he  had  ever  seen."    He  adds : 

'*  Until  entering  the  building,  where  we 
found  a  large  number  of  the  *  Lowell  Girls' 
weavinjg^  carpets,  I  had  no  conception  what- 
ever or  the  great  perfection  to  which  this 
kind  of  work  has  been  brought  in  this  coun- 
try. The  carpets  then  being  made,  by  the 
only  power-looms,  and  first  ever  known  or 
used  m  any  country',  were  equal  in  richness 
and  beauty  to  any  thinff  of  the  kind  it  is  pos- 
sible to  produce.  And  I  was  fcnrcibly  struck 
upon  ezaminincr  the  style  of  carpet  manufac- 
tured at  Lowell;  to  find  that  it  was  the  very 
article  that  many  of  our  merchantB  have  to 
mark  '  German,'  from  the  Act  that  there  are 
many  people  in  this  country  who  imagine 
that  carpeting  cannot  be  made  any  where 
else  than  across  the  waters.  That  such  an 
idea  is  not  only  prejudicial  to  American  in- 
dustry, but  also  exhibits  a  want  of  informa- 
tion, I  do  not  hesitate  to  say.  Why  should 
not  an  article  manufactured  in  this  country  be 
as  good  as  that  made  elsewhere  ?  And  why 
should  we  not  foster  our  own  enterprising 
artisans  in  preference  to  those  abroad  ? 

''In   being   guided  through   the  'carpet 


building,'  by  an  intellige&t  ]routh,  who 
ed  to  take  pleasure  in  showing  nie  that  some 
things  coald  be  done  in  this  country  as  well 
as  others,  I  was  taken  into  Alt  part  of  the 
&ctory  where '  Cheneille'  and  *  Tun'  rugs  are 
made.  Here  again,  to  see  the  'exquisite' 
perfection  of  some  of  the  Lowell  rugs  sur- 
prised me  bevond  measure.  And  I  was  struck 
again  with  tne  fact  that  many  of  those  very 
I^well  Rags  would  have  to  undergo  a  '  €rer- 
man'  or  '  Soglish'  stamp  before  the  people  of 
Ajc£rioa  could  be  made  to  appreciate  them." 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Interbstino  Hsucs  have  been  diKovered 
upon  Bunker  Hill.  On  &turday  <|uite  an  ex- 
citement was  produced  by  the  disooveiy  of 
several  entire  human  skeleton*,  and  on  some 
careful  search  being  made,  a  large  number 
of  other  articles  were  found,  which  at  Qnee 
identified  the  spot  as  the  donisitory  of  the 
remains  of  a  large  number  of^  those  who  fell 
in  the  remarkable  battle  of  the  17th  of  June, 
1776.  The  skeletons  were  in  an  unusually 
sound  oonditioo.  On  one,  die  hair  was  found 
almost  entire,  and  in  a  rentarkable  state  of 
preservation.  Quite  a  number  of  metal  but* 
tons,  numbering  from  43  to  53,  were  also 
thrown  up.  These  belonged  to  the  enemy, 
as  they  bear  the  numbers  of  their  regimentt, 
and  as  it  is  well  known  that  none  such  were 
W(»n  bv  the  Americans.  Knee  buckles,  mus* 
ket  balls,  and  copper  coin,  the  latter  being 
too  much  corroded  to  discover  their  character 
of  dates,  were  also  found.  The  place  where 
these  remains  and  relics  were  found,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  formed  a  i>art  of  one  of  the 
main  intrenchments  at  the  time  of  the  battle, 
and  that  the  bodies  were  covered  up  where 
they  iell,  or  were  thrown  immediately  after 
the  conflict. — Boston  Paper, 


Thb  Mormon  War. — The  following  ac 
counts  from  Illinois  are  very  painfhL  The 
ianatical  Mormons  by  a  long  course  of  thievery, 
have  embittered  their  neighbors,  who  have  re- 
sorted to  mob-law  to  get  rid  of  them,  and  one 
man  has  lost  his  life.  We  take  the  following 
particulars  from  the  St  Louis  Republican,  tm- 
der  date  of— 

Wabsaw,  Wednesday  mom'mg,  Sept  17, 

The  citizens  undtt  the  style  of  anti-Mor- 
mons, have  determined  to  drive  the  Moimons 
oat  of  the  county.  The  first  diflfeulties  com- 
menced m  Adams  county,  which  adjoins  Han* 
eock,  in  what  is  known  as  Morley's  Settle- 
ment, or  precint.  In  this  quanar,  which  is 
near  the  town  of  Lima,  a  party  has  been  out 
buming  the  Mormon  houses,  bams  stacks. 

In  this  war  of  extermination,  they  include 
not  only  the  Mormons,  but  all  who  are  sus- 
pected of  favoring  the  Mormon  cause,  or  of 
harboring  Mormons  about  them.  The  re- 
ports vary  much  as  to  the  number  of  houses 
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bamed.    At  Quincy,  the  number  was  stated 
at  from  fifly  to  sixty.    The  anti-Monnons  are 
divided  into  two  parlies.    One  is  known  as 
the  *«  Fire  and  Sword  "  party— whose  duty  is 
to  set  fire  to  building,  and  driTe  the  occupants 
off.     The  other  division   act  as   spies  and 
fi^aards.    I  am  told  that  a  company  of  the 
•*  Fire  and  Sword  "  men  were  out  in  the  Mor- 
iey  Settlement  on  Saturday,  and  on  their  re- 
turn they  reported  that  had  burnt  thirty-lhree 
houses,  and  nad  got  through  before  supper. — 
At  Quincy,  it  was  reported  that  among  the 
buildings  burned  was  a  mill,  and  that  in  acon- 
iiict  between  the  parties  one  or  two  Mormons 
were  killed,  and  three  or  four  wounded. 

Warsaw  is  vigilently  guarded  by  armed  men. 
At  a  place  called  Rocky  Brancn,  about  six 
miles  from  this  place,  uen.  Williams  is  en- 
camped with  a  number  of  men.  The  Gene- 
ral is  the  Commander  of  this  Bri^de,  but  I 
suppose  will  operate  against  the  Mormons- 
law  ox  no  law. 

It  is  said,  that  on  Sunday  or  Mondav,  three 
men  entered  Carthage  and  enquired  tor  Mr. 
Backenstos,  the  Sheriff,  who  is  a  Jack-Mor* 
moTtf  and  very  obnoxious  to  the  anti-Mormons. 
Yesterday,  Mr.  Franklm  A.  Worrell,  a  mer- 
chant of  Carthage,  and  a  Lieutenant  in  the 
Carthage  Greys,  was  out  with  some  12  or  14 
other  persons.  The  Mormons  beckoned  to 
keep  away.  Two  guns  were  fired.  A  ball 
from  one  entered  Worrell's  breast,  killing  him 
almost  instantly.  I  find  a  majority  of  the  cit- 
izens here  preparing  to  go  out,  ana  nothing  is 
talked  of  but  o  general  battle,  and  driving  of 
the  Mormons  from  the  country. 

Numbers  of  people,  especially  women  and 
ehildren,  are  leaving  the  county  as  fast  as  they 
can  get  away. 

It  is  said  that  the^  have  commenced  burn- 
ing Mormon  houses  in  La  Uarpe  and  Camp 
Creek  settlements. 


The  digestion,  or  assimilation  of  food,  is 
the  process  of  convertinjf  alimentary  substan- 
ces mto  organized  portions  of  the  body.    In 
this  the  first  process  is  the  conversion  of  food 
into  blood,  and  second,  the  formation  oi  tissue, 
&c,  from  the  blood.    In  the  preparation  of 
the  food  two  substances  are  necessary,  the  Ay- 
dro€hloric  acid  and  chvmosine.      The  first  is 
said  to  soften  the  food  and  cause  it  to  swell 
Tip,  while  the  second  liquefies  it.    These  sub- 
stances are  secreted  in  the  lining  membranes 
of  the  stomach  by  a  vital  process.    Digestion 
is  chiefly  a  chemical  process,  and  may  be  per- 
formed out  of  the  stomach  by  an  artificial 
liquor  prepared  by  the  maceration   of  the 
dried  lining  membrane  of  the  4th  stomach  of 
the  calf  in   a  weak  solution    of  hydrochloric 
acid.    By  the  action  of  the  gastric  fluid,  sugar, 
fatty  ancl  oily  matters,  starch,  gum,  &c.,  are 
divided  into  minute  parts ;  and  subsequenily 
the  proteinaceous  substances  are  absorbed  and 
converted  into  chyle. 
The  process  of  digestion  is  gencraUy  dow- 
^  cr  with  vegetable  than  with  animal  substan* 
^,  CCS ;  but  ofls  and  fat  are  very  difficult  of  diges- 


tion*  Some  of  the  former  pass  the  stomach 
in  a  crude  state,  while  others  are  retained ; — 
thus  It  is  with  cathartic  medicines,  many  fruits, 
seeds,  &c.  It  is  said  that  violent  exercise  in 
animals,  just  previous  to  death,  renders  their 
flesh  more  tender,  and  that  the  practice  of  bull- 
bating  and  whipping  pigs  to  death  may  have 
originated  in  a  knowledge  of  this  fact.  It  is 
also  believed  that  flesh  kept  for  some  time 
afler  death,  or  which  is  in  the  first  stages  of 
decomposition,  is  more  easily  digested  than 
fresh  meat.  That  of  young  animals  is  thought 
to  be  more  tender  and  soluble,  but  not  so  di- 
gestible as  that  of  older  animals.  The  st(^ 
mach  disposes  of  solid  more  readily  than  fluid 
food ;  though*,  in  an  exhausted  condition  of  the 
body,  the  latter  more  readily  restores  strength* 
-^Chapm^s  Hand  Book  of  Plants. 

The  Saw  Fish. — Some  time  ago  it  was 
mentioned  in  the  newspapers,  that  the  Lord 
Bruce,  India  ship,  while  on  the  voyage  from 
Calcutta  to  the  shores  of  Britain,  had  sprung 
a  leak,  to  an  extent  which  kept  the  pomps 
almost  constantly  in  motion,  from  some  cause, 
to  the  commander  at  the  time  unknown.    By 
unceasing  exertion  the  vessel  was  kent  toler- 
ably afloat ;  but  as  the  leak  seemed  to  be  wax- 
ing rather  than  wanine,  the  Capt.  deemed  it 
Erudent  to  stand  for  the  nearest  convenient 
aven — ^Kingston,  Jamaica.    Immediate  safe- 
ty thus  effected,  the  vessel  was  carefully  over- 
hauled, and  then  for  the  first  time  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  whole  mischief  had  been  oc- 
casioned by  the  proboscis  of  a  saw  fish,  which, 
in  charging  in  marine  outrance  fashion   the 
side  of  the  ship,  had  not  only   perforated  the 
coppers,  but  a  least  four  inches  of  planking  to 
boot.    The'  huge  serrated  bone  was  of  course 
extracted,  and  matters  put  to  rights  by  the 
carpenters  of  Jamaica;  and  'from  the  marks 
of  violence  distinctly  traceable,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  a  jousting  match  enacted  in 
the  deep  sea,  followed  by  port  dues  and  other 
charges,  sacrificed  as  a  corollary  the  life  of  the 
fish  assailant.    The  bone  was  forwarded  as  a 
curiosity,  and  presented  to  the  museum  at- 
tached to  the  Observatory. — Dumfries  Cour. 


The  quantity  of  oxygen  consumed,  and  of 
carbonic  acid  produced,  by  an  adult  male  in 
respiration  during  24  hours  is,  of  oxygen  con- 
sumed, not  far  from  45,405  cubic  inches,  or, 
15,751  grs.;  but  about  5000  inches  of  this  is 
employed  in  oxydating  other  matter.  Much 
depends,  however,  on  the  quantity  and  quali- 
ty of  the  food,  the  state  of  the  system,  &c. — 
Something  less  than  this  is  the  probable  aver- 
age. It  is  also  thought  that  the  skin  effects 
changes  of  the  air,  not  unlike  those  produced 
by  the  lungs. 

The  combination  of  carbon  with  oxygen 
thus,  or  in  any  way  effected  in  the  system,  i 
evolves  heat.  Thus  a  pound  of  pure  charcoal,  ^ 
by  combination  with  oxygen  gas,  evolves  heat 
sufficient  to  elevate  the  temperature  of  78 
pounds  of  water  from  32®  to  212«>  Fahr.  This, 
then,  is  supposed  to  be  the|source  of  animal  ,^ 
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heat,  indispeosable  to  the  vital  process.  The 
conversion  of  sugar  or  starch  into  fat,  supplies 
the  svstem  with  oxygen,  and  heat  is  devel- 
oped Dy  the  union  of  this  with  carbon,  as  with 
the  bite,  &c  Whilst  the  animal  system  is 
in  a  healthy  condition,  the  necessary  carbon 
for  the  supply  of  heat  is  famished  by  the  food, 
but  otherwise  and  without  food,  the  fiit  of  the 
hodj  is  consumed  b^r  its  carbon  being  conver- 
ted mto  carbonic  acid,  and  its  hydrogen  into 
water. — Hand  Book  of  Plants, 

Bbavtifvl  Invention. — ^The  Newark 
Advertiser  says  that  Mr.  Grain  has  recently 
added  another  ingenious  contrivance  to  his 
Twelve  Month  Clock.  It  now  shows  the 
day  of  the  month,  and  also  of  the  year,  and 
exhibits  the  Sun  and  Moon  rising  every  day 
in  the  year,  with  the  most  undeviating  ac 
curacy  and  regularity.  The  moon  as 
she  revolves  in  her  orbit,  is  made  also  to  re- 
volve upon  her  axis,  showing  every  day 
with  equal  accuracv,  ber  different  phases.— 
The  apparatus  used  for  this  purpose  is  ex- 
ceedingly simple,  and  is  by  no  means  liable 
to  get  out  of  order. 

From  the  Lowell  Courier. 
THE  ROSEMARY.* 

There  is  a  flower  that  never  dies ; 

Its  beauties  ever  bloom ; 
Among  the  dead  its  petals  rise. 

And  cling  around  the  tomb. 

When  winter's  storms  are  cold  and  drear. 

And  fierce  the  tempests  rave ; 
lis  brightest  flowers  then  appear, 

And  smile  upon  the  grave. 

Come,  sweetest  flower,  a  wreathe  I'll  twine. 

To  friendship's  sacred  name ; 
A  brighter,  holier  branch  than  thine. 

Not  friendship's  self  can  claim. 

Like  youthful  love,  thy  summer  bower 

A  living  fragrance  brings ; 
Like  friendship's  tear,  thy  wintry  flower 

'Mid  cheerless  tempests  springs. 

**  Come,  fun'ral  flower,"  I'll  plant  thy  root, 

Beneath  the  cypress  shade ; 
And  let  thy  lowly  blossoms  shoot, 

Where  man's  last  home  is  made. 

And  when,  sweet  flower,  that  home  is  mine, 

A  livinff  perfume  shed ; 
And,  softly  o'er  the  lonely  shrine, 

Thy  softest  tendrils  spread.  M. 


*  The  rosemary  is  said  to  bloom  in  winter, 
and  is  planted  around  graves  and  tombs  by 
mourning  friends,  as  an  emblem  of  that  love 
and  friendship,  which  live  even  in  death. 

At  the  Episcopal  Diocesan  Convention,  re- 
cently in  session  in  New  York,  the  conduct  of 


this  Bishop  formerly,  and  his  future  poeidaD,  > 
occasioned  warm  debates  in  that  body.  He  ' 
is  still  to  be  regarded,  and  estimated  in  the  S 
Church  as  a  Bishop:  he  is  to  have  a  salary 
of  $2500  a  year ;  and  there  is  to  be  prorisioQ 
made  for  the  discharge  of  his  episcopal  fune- 
tions,  through  another. 

A  GOOD  OOfT. 

A  general  description  of  the  good  parts  of 
a  cow  is  found  in  the  following  lines,  fiank 
the  Farmer's  Magazine : 

**  She's  long  in  her  £ace,  she's  fine  in  her  hofn. 
She'll  qaicEly  get  fiit,  without  cake  or  eom. 
She's  clear  in  her  jaws  and  fuU  in  her  chin. 
She's  h&LVj  in  flank  and  full  in  her  l<mt 
She's  li^ht  is  the  neck,  and  small  in  the  tail. 
She's  wide  at  breast  and  good  at  the  paU, 
She's  fine  in  her  bone  and  silky  in  skin. 
She's  a  grazier's  without  and  a  butcher's 
within. 


Thb  Russun  Navt.— The  Cologne  Gazette 
contains  an  article  declaring  that  Russia  is 
busy,  summer  and  winter,  in  her  dockyards 
at  St.  Fetersbnrgh,  and  that  she  has  lately  in- 
troduced Paixhan's  mortars  into  her  navy. 
She  possesses  in  the  Baltic  at  present,  I  ship 
of  120  guns,  3  of  110,  15  of  84, 12  of  74,  30 
of  64  to  44,  and  120  of  less  power,  amongst 
which  are  steamers  armed  for  war.  In  the 
Black  Sea  she  has  2  ships  of  120  guns,  2  of 
110,  12  of  84,  8  of  74,  8  of  60,  and  10  of  44, 
and  100  smaller  vessels  in  the  Caspian  and 
White  SeaB.'^Glohe. 


Thrift. — We  were  forcibly  struck  the 
other  day,  by  seeing  in  our  streets  a  respec* 
table  looking  white  man  with  his  horse  and 
wagon,  peddling  out  the  small  article  of 
brooms.  This,  thought  we,  is  a  novelty  in 
a  Virginia  town,  and  our  curiosity  promp- 
ted us  to  approach  the  seller  and  ascertain 
if  he  were  not  a  northerner  as  we  shrewdly 
suspected.  Afler  purchasing  one  of  his 
brooms,  he  informed  us  that  ne  was  from 
New  York  State,  and  one  of  the  emigrants 
to  «  Old  Fairfax,"  the  barren  hills  of  which, 
we  are  hapoy  to  hear,  they  are  making  to 
«*  blossom  like  the  rose."  The  brooms  were 
the  product  of  his  own  labor,  from  the  rais- 
ing of  the  straw  to  the  painting  of  the  han- 
dles. The  circumstance,  unnoticed  as  it 
generally  was,  aflbrded  the  key  to  the  se- 
cret of  Northern  prosperity  and  Southern 
poverty.  The  people  of  the  one  are  indus- 
trious and  economical,  of  the  other  indolent 
and  extravagant. — Leesburgh  Waahingto- 


The  Lakb  MARms. — We  were  not  quite 
aware  of  the  immense  mercantile  marine 
now  employed  upon  the  Lakes,  until  we 
read  yesterday  a  paragraph  or  two  in  the 
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Bufialo  Commercial  Advertiser  in  relation 
to  it.  It  seems  there  are  at  this  time  no 
less  than  fifty  brigs  with  an  aggregate  toa- 
nagre  of  10,500,  and  more  than  two  hun- 
dred  and  fifty  schooners,  all  of  them  now  in 
active  employment.  The  total  amount  of 
tonnage,  including  steamers  in  service  at 
this  time,  is  not  less  than  80,000.  The 
steamers  leaving  for  the  upper  lakes  are  re- 
presented as  being  as  much  crowded  with 
merchandise  as  they  have  been  since  the 
year  1886. — JV.  Y.  Courier. 


P  ARESWBIili  TO  A  RUR  Ali  RESIDENCE. 

BT  MRS.  L.  H.  SIGOURXET. 

How  beautiful  it  stands, 

Behiud  its  elm  tree's  screen, 
"With  pure  and  Attic  cornice  crowned, 

Ali  graceful  and  serene. 
Most  sweet,  yet  sad  it  is. 

Upon  f  on  scene  to  ffaze. 
And  list  its  inborn  melody^,         , 

The  voice  of  other  days. 

For  there,  as  many  a  year 

Its  varied  chart  unrolled, 
I  hid  me  in  those  quiet  shades, 

And  called  the  joys  of  old. 
I  called  them,  and  they  came. 

Where  vernal  huds  appeared. 
Or  where  the  vine  clad  summer  bower 

Its  temple  roof  upreared. 

Or  where  the  oVrarching  grove 

Spread  forth  its  censes  green. 
While  eye«bri|^ht,  ana  asclepias  reared 

Their  untrained  stalks  between-* 
And  the  squirrel  from  the  bough 

Its  broKen  nuts  let  fall. 
And  the  merry,  merrv  little  birds, 

Sang  at  his  festival. 

Yon  old  forsaken  nests 

Returning  spring  shall  cheer. 
And  thence  the  unfledged  robin  send 

His  greeting  wild  and  clear, — 
And  from  yon  clustering  vine, 

That  wreathes  the  casement  round. 
The  humming  bird's  unresting  wmg 

Send  forth  a  whirring  sound — 

And  where  alternate  springs 

The  lilac's  purple  spire, 
Fast  by  its  snowv  sister's  side. 

Or  where,  witn  wings  of  fire. 
The  kingly  oriole  glancing  went 

Amid  the  foliage  rare. 
Shall  many  a  group  of  children  tread— 

But  mine  will  not  be  there. 

Fain  would  I  know  what  forms 
The  mastery  here  would  keep : 

What  mother  in  my  nursery  fkir 
Rock  her  young  babes  to  sleep  ; 

Yet  blessings  on  the  hallowed  spot, 
Though  here  no  more  I  stray, 


And  blessinfi^s  on  the  stranger-babes 
Who  in  those  halls  shall  play. 

Heaven  bless  you  too  my  plants, 

And  every  parent  bird, 
.  That  here,  among  the  nested  boughs. 

Above  its  young  hath  stirred, — 
I  kiss  your  trunks,  ye  ancient  trees. 

That  often  o'er  my  head 
The  blossoms  of  your  flowery  spring 

In  fragrant  showers  have  shed. 

Thou  too,  of  changeful  mood, 

I  thank  thee  sounding  stream, 
That  blent  thine  echo  with  my  thouglit. 

Or  woke  my  musing  dream, 
I  kneel  upon  the  verdant  turf. 

For  sure  my  thanks  are  due, 
To  moss-cup,  and  to  clover-leaf. 

That  gave  me  draughts  of  dew. 

To  each  perrennial  flower. 

Old  tenants  of  the  spot. 
The  broad  leafed  lily  of  the  vale. 

And  the  meek  forget-me-not — 
To  every  daisy's  dappled  brow. 

To  every  violet  blue,  [year 

Thanks ! — thanks !  may  each  returning 

Your  changeless  bloom  renew. 

Praise  to  our  father  God- 
High  praise  in  solemn  lay- 
Alike  for  what  his  hand  hath  given. 

And  what  it  takes  away. 
And  to  some  other  loving  heart 

May  all  this  beauty  be 
The  dear  retreat,  the  Eden  home. 
It  long  hath  been  to  me. 

Hartford,  Conn.,  Thursday,  June  21st,  1838. 

Vulcanized  India  Rubber, — Snecimens  of 
what  has  been  called  '*  Vulcanized  India  Rub- 
ber," for  diminishing  the  vibration  of  railwa/s, 
by  a  layer  of  the  material  being  introduced, 
instead  of  the  patent  feet,  between  the  base 
of  the  chair  and  the  surface  of  the  sleeper, 
have  been  lately  exhibited,  which  have  at« 
tracted  much  attention.  The  preparation  is  a 
mixture  of  caoutchouc  and  sulphur.  Its  elas- 
ticitjr  is  said  to  be  of  a  surprising  chsracter, 
and  it  is  also  said  to  be  preserved  under  in- 
tense pressure  for  a  lone  period.  It  has  been 
tried  on  the  Great  Western  Railway  with 
success. 


^ 


Th£  Town  of  Roue,  in  Western  New  York, 
contains  a  population  of  over  5000,  and  has 
been  built  up  by  factories  for  making  paddles 
and  oars  from  the  ash,  thousands  of  which 
are  shipped  by  almost  every  vessel  for  £ng. 
land,  France,  Germany,  Prussia,  Sweden, 
Russia,  and  throughout  all  the  East.  The 
Junks  of  the  Chinese  are  now  all  managed  by 
American  oars,  and  the  small  boats  of  all  Eu- 
rope and  Asia  are  now  propelled  by  the  enter- 
prise of  the  people  of  this  village. — N»  Y.  Ex- 
presi. 
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A  self-regulating  tide  guage  has  been  in- 
vented in  Canada,  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
the  corresponding  heights  of  the  tide  by  a 
clock.  So  valuable  is  this  considered,  that 
orders  from  the  government  have  been  given 
for  many  of  them. 


M.  Chazallon,  of  Paris,  concludes,  aHer  sci- 
entific inquiries  on  the  tides  at  New  Zealand, 
that  the  action  of  the  sun  upon  the  tides  in- 
crease with  the  declination,  and  that  the  ac- 
tion of  the  moon  appears  to  increase  in  pro- 
portion as  the  disiance^t  the  south  .pole  di- 
minishes. 


-A* 


Another  Fish  Story. — ^The  following 
is  the  best  "  fish  story  "  ever  told.  We 
copy  it  from  the  London  Morning  Chroni- 
cle of  the  8d  inst : — "  As  a  party  of  gentle- 
men from  Glascow  were  out  a  fishing  for 
eels  on  Saturday,  opposite  Helensburgh, 
one  of  them  hooked  a  fish  of  unusual  mag- 
nitude, which  gave  him  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  to  bring  to  the  surface  of  the  water. 
This  being  at  length  achieved,  he  was  star- 
tled at  observing  an  unusual  appearance 
about  the  head  of  the  fish — a  fine  large  eel 
at  least  seven  feet  in  length,  and  of  propor- 
tionate thickness,  and  called  out  to  his  com- 
panions to  come  to  his  assistance.  By 
their  joint  ezertions  it  was  hauled  alongside 
of  the  boat,  in  a  state  of  great  exhaustion ; 
and  it  was  discovered,  strange  as  it  may 
appear,  that  it  actually  had  a  white  hat  on ! 
Its  head  had  gone,  by  some  means  or  other| 
clear  through  the  crown  of  the  hat,  which 
had  stuck  firmly  upon  its  dorsal  fin.  Much 
wonder  and  amusement  was  of  course  ex- 
cited by  the  circumstance,  and  the  hat  upon 
being  examined  was  found  marked  with  the 
initials  C.  K.  of  Glascow.  Inside  of  it  were 
found  several  small  crabs,  which  had  taken 
advantage  of  the  shelter  it  afibrded  to  fasten 
themselves  upon  the  neck  of  the  ^el,  and 
had  doubtless  been  the  principal  cause  of 
the  exhaustion  of  the  animal.  The  hat  was 
carefully  taken  off,  and  the  eel,  as  if  re- 
lieved  from  a  great  incumbrance^  appears 
to  have  suddenly  revived,  and  insinuated 
its  body  through  the  sleeve  of  a  shooting 
coat,  which^one  of  the  party  had  led  care- 
lessly hanging  over  the  gunwale  of  the  boat. 
In  another  instant,  and  iSfore  an  effort  could 
be  made  to  arrest  its  progress,  it  darted  over- 
board, coat  and  all,  to  the  no  small  amaze- 
ment of  most  of  the  party,  and  to  the  con. 
sternation  of  the  luckless  wight  who  was  so 
unceremoniously  deprived  of  his  garment. 
In  the  pocket  of  the  coat  was  a  small  whis- 
key flask,  a  yellow  silk  handkerchief,  some 
railway  scrip,  a  promissory  note  due  on 


Monday,  ( this  day,)  besides  some    letters, 
some  of  which  were  of  a  tender   nature. — 
The  gentleman,  whose  name   for  obvious 
reasons  we  suppress,  was  at  first   inclined 
to  jump  into  the  water  after  this  extraordi- 
nary depredator,  but  was  withheld    by  his 
companions,  who  forthwith  rowed  ashore. 
A  reward  was  immediately  ofiered    for  the 
apprehension  of  the  eel  with  the  coat  on,  and 
we  understand  that  the  boatmen  of  Helens- 
burgh made  several  unsuccessful  attempts 
during  the  day  to  Ml  in  with  it,  and   that 
they  will  recommence  operations   at    an 
early  hour  this  morning.     In  the  mean- 
time, the  hat  of  C.  K.  remains  in  proper 
custody — little  the  worse  for  its  immersion  ; 
and  we  have  no  doubt  it  will  be  delivered 
over  to  him  upon  satisfactory  explanation  of 
his  proprietorship. — Alex.  Gazette, 


Sacred  Bean,  nelumhiumf  C.  13.  O.  6. 
NimphaceOj  sp.  2.  A.  called  in  Ceylon,  ne- 
lumbo.  It  is  considered  a  sacred  plant  in 
Japan  and  the  Bast,  and  pleasing  to  the  De- 
ities. The  long  stalks  are  eaten  as  pot-herbs. 
It  grows  in  muddy  marshes,  and  is  cultiva- 
ted in  the  gardens  of  the  Chinese  mandarins 
as  Lien  wka.  Both  seeds  and  roots  are  es- 
culent, sapid,  and  wholesome.  The  seeds, 
with  slices  of  the  roots,  kernels  of  apricots 
and  walnuts,  and  alternate  layers  of  ice, 
are  served  up  to  the  most  distinguished  per- 
sons at  table.  The  roots  are  also  laid  up 
in  winter  in  salt  and  vinegar.  The  seeds 
are  of  the  size  and  form  of  the  almond,  but 
of  a  still  more  delicate  taste.  The  ponds 
in  China,  are  generally  covered  with  it,  ex- 
hibiting a  very  beautiful  appearance,  the 
flowers  being  both  handsome  and  fragrant. 
It  sustains  the  cold  well,  and  might  proba- 
bly be  cultivated  here.  There  are  many 
varieties.  The  Egyptians  are  supposed  to 
have  prepared  their  colocasia  from  the  root 
of  this  plant,  but  it  is  not  now  found  in  that 
country ;  from  which  it  is  inferred  that 
they  cultivated  it  with  great  care.  The 
Romans  also  made  many  efforts  to  cultivate 
it,  as  well  as  modems  in  Europe.  They 
should  be  grown  in  a  tub  or  pot  partly  full 
of  water  all  the  time  the  plants  are  grow- 
ing. The  seed  will  keep  forty  years,  and 
flower  the  first  ye^r.^Chapin's  Hand  Book 
of  Plants, 

' 

Later  prom  Mbxico.-— We  have  dates 
from  Yem  Cruz  (o  the  14th  of  September. 

The  weather  was  extremely  hot  and  suK 
try  and  rainy,  but  the  sickness  had  abated. 

The  war  fever  had  rather  calmed  down ; 
although  the  Mexicans  had  a  large  force, 
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some  10  or  13,000  men,  ready  to  march  on 
to  Texas,  as  soon  as  means  could  be  raised. 

Money  was  scarce  at  Vera  Cruz,  and 
business  very  dull. 

The  troops  appear  to  be  willing  to  march 
if  their  rations  of  clothes  are  furnished. — 
There  had  been  but  four  foreign  arrivals  at 
>  Vera  Cruz  from  the  7th  of  August  to  the 
I   16th  of  September. 

A  horrible  murder  had  been  committed 
in  Vera  Cruz,  upon  the  persons  of  an  old 
Italian  and  his  wife.  They  were  murdered 
in  open  day,  and  in  one  of  the  greatest 
thoroughfares  of  the  city. 


INSTINCT  OF  A  GOOSE. 

The  following  incident  was  related  to  us 
by  a  highly  respectable  lady,  and  shows 
that  even  a  Goose,  is  not  destitute  of  the 
high  order  of  instinct. 

<^My  father  had  been  presented  by  old 
Governor  Gill  with  a  goose  imported  from 
Europe,  of  superior  beauty.  Like  the 
venerable  donor,  she  was  long  unblest  with 
progeny.  Whenever  the  other  geese 
brought  out  broods  of  goslings,  this  childless 
matron  manifested  great  uneasiness. — ^At 
length,  at  the  suggestion  of  my  mother,  the 
"  solitary  bird"  was  "  set"  on  duck  eggs. 
With  this  arrangement  she  appeared  to  he 
delighted,  and  the  duties  of  incubation  were 
performed  with  the  utmost  fidelity.  In  due 
time,  a  brood  of  young  duckling  were  the 
reward  of  her  anxious  care.  No  mother 
was  ever  prouder  of  "  little  Willy"  when 
for  the  first  time,  he  exchanged  his  ^  robe" 
for  masculine  dress,  than  was  mistress  goose 
of  her  fiedglings.  She  led  them  to  water, 
and  initiated  them  in  aquatic  mysteries, 
brooded  them  with  tender  solicitude,  and 
duly  hissed  at  all  intruders  upon  her  domes- 
tic immunities.  But  alas  for  all  joy,  a 
change  soon  came  over  the  brightness  of 
creature  bliss.  I  was  standing  at  my  win- 
dow one  morning  admiring  the  exhibition 
of  maternal  affection,  when  her  attention 
was  arrested  by  a  family  of  goslings,  feediufi^ 
quietly  some  ten  rods  distant.  She  paused, 
looked  at  her  ducklings,  then  at  the  family 
of  her  neighbor,  then  at  her  own  again,  as 
thouffh  solving  an  intricate  question.  At 
length,  it  seemed  that  light  had  broken 
upon  the  darkness  of  her  instinct,  and  for 
the  first  time  she  became  sensible  of  the 
deception  practised  upon  her,  and  discovered 
that  the  brood  she  had  so  painfully  nurtur- 
ed,  were  another  species  of  the  feathered 
tribe.  Her  rage  was  now  uncontrollable. 
With  a  fury  that  Socrates  never  wimesscd, 
she  seized  the  innocent  objects  of  her  new- 
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bom  hatred  %  the  neck,  and  in  a  few  mo. 
ments  they  wfere  ail  lying  lifeless  around 
her.  Having  thus  finished  her  work  of 
death,  she  uttered  a  scream  as  loud  as  that 
which  saved  Rome,  assaulted  the  goose 
whose  legitimate  family  had  excited  her 
envy,  drove  her  out  of  the  yard  and  took 
possession  of  her  brood,  and  brought  them 
up  as  though  they  had  been  the  offspring 
of  her  own  eggs.  Has  any  student  of 
natural  history,  a  veritable  parallel  of  this 
Goose  story  ? — Salem  Observer, 

RECEIPTS. 

"  [Mr.  Dwight.  As  this  is  the'season  for 
Quinces,  I  send  you  two  receipts  for  Quince 
Marmalade,  published  88  years  ago.  The 
first  I  have  tried,  and  know  to  be  excellent, 
and  do  not  doubt  the  other  is  as  much 
so.— A.'T 

Red  Marmalade, 

To  2  pounds  of  quince  put  3-4  of  a  pound 
of  sugar  and  a  pint  of  water.  Boil  them  till 
they  are  tender,  take  them  out  and  bruise* 
them,'  then  put  them  back  into  the  liquor,  and 
boil  them  g^ently  for  three  quarters  of  an 
hour.  Put  It  into  bowls  or  jars,  so  shaped 
that  it  can  be  turned  out,  so  as  to  be  cut  in 
slices.  , 

TVhite  Marmalade,  ' 

The  same  quantity  of  water  and  of  su^r 
as  the  other ;  only  let  the  quinces  boil  tender, 
before  you  put  in  the  sugar. 

*  Mash  them  with  a  wooden  spoon ; — ^the 
quinces  should  be  pared,  cored  and  quartered.  ^ 
Small  pieces  will  answer  as  well. 

New  York  Historical  Society. — The 
first  fall  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held 
on  Monday  evening,  in  the  University,  the 
Vice  President,  the  Hon.  Luther  Bradish,  > 
presiding,  in  the  absence  of  the  venerable  ( 
Albert  Gallatin.  Afterthe  approval  of  the  ' 
minutes  of  the  last  meeting,  the  domestic 
and  foreign  correspondence  was  read  by 
the  Secretaries.  The  Librarian  reported 
various  valuable  donations,  including  a 
copy  of  the  Biographic  Universelle,  the 
gift  of  H.  Onderdonk,  Esq.,  a  sejries  of  pub- 
lic documents,  &o.  After  various  other 
usual  business  of  the  Society,  the  attention 
of  members  was  called  to  a  paper  by  Hon. 
William  W.  Campbell,  on  the  employment 
of  the  Indians  during  the  Revolutionary 
War,  by  the  British  Government :  commen- 
cing with  a  graphic  and  animated  sketch 
of  the  career  of  Sir.  William  Johnson.—- 
He  traced  the  office  of  Indian  Agent,  while 
filled  by  that  gentleman  and  his  son-in-law 
Colonel  Guy  Johnson  in  his  various  rela- 
tion with  the  Five  Nations  and  the  British 
Government,  to  the  commencement  of  the 
Revolutionary  era. 
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THB  AIIiAMTHUS. 

The  AflanthnB  i*  a   remarkably  graMrul,   clrgant 
,    ibade  tree,  rcceotly  inlioduced  eileDsivelr  inia  Ihli 
I    pan  i^lha  country.    It  pcmcMai  Ihe  priacipal  qodi- 
'  ahade-lree — beauty,  rapkTgrowlh,  adap- 
•I orety  cJinial* and loil, aadtrecdom from 

Thia  Irea,  u  has  been  afcMained  by  caicful  eoquiiiea 

,    made  by  Mr,  Brown,  waa  finl  irmorled  inla  Ihe  United 

,    Statea  about  the  year  1785,  by  Mr.  HHmittoa  ;  and  tbe 

Time  tree  now  alanding-,   in  Frall'a  Garden,  n««r  Phi- 

laddpbia,  is  tbe  auccesic*  of  one  then  imported,  wbkh 

ig  Sourislied  oo  ibo  aame  fpot.    The  Ailantbui  wag 

erwards  iain)duced  into  Rhode  liland  from  Soulb 

uericB,  where  u  baa  ipread ;    and  Mr.  Prince  of 

uabing,  about  40  years  Bgo,  impoiled  it  from  France 

■  Ihe  French  alder.    Wtibin  twelve  or  fifteen  yews 

.  liaa  begnn  to  eicite  ailenlion,  and  it  i<  now  tbe  moM' 

,    Avofjte  tree  in  New  York  and  other  plaoea  wha«  it 

ia  known     Tbe  acarcity  ofaeed  baa  tended  to  prevent 

ila  more  exlea~ive  propantlcn  ;  bui  now  ibat  iboy  can 

bepfoonredin  conaidmible  qoaDliiiea,  it  ia  imponatit 

I    thailhey*botddbeacatleredwxlelylhioi>Bhlhactiunlty, 

I    and  that  iboie  who  appreriate  the  value  oTfine  Ireea. 

ind  Ihe  «ml>elliahnienl  oT  giooada,  ahould  be  ioTormed 

>a  Ihia  ubjeou 

Hr.  Downingii , 

I    work  on  landacape  rardeninfr,  r 

I    Ibua  receiTee  ihe  tigtl  well,  and  adds  a  beainiful  vario- 

I    Iv  to  tbe  foliaj^e  of  other  tree*,  with  which  it  aboul." " 

•    inti!rmii«ted.    In  appearance  it  bean  a  degree  of 

>    aemblance  to  (be  palm  :  bo  Ibat  it 

I   aami'tropieal  aap^  (o  a  laudacBpe. 

The  AiiiDlbua  ii  a  natlTe  of  Ihe  Eaat  Indiea,  proba- 
bly ot  Japan  ;  and  ill  name  ia  aaid  1o  mean  in  tbe  bu 
suape  ofihat  Idaad,  the  Tree  ofHeaveu.  The  limbe 
^1  good  for  fuel  and  for  other  purpotea.  [n  France 
11  esleemed  for  cabinet-work.  In  rapidity  of  growth 
When  young,  it  eiceeda  abnoit  oil  other  Uvea. 


I  ample  aluue  hae  oft 
1  lent  cffecl ;  but  it  ■< 
'    the  public  bencfll,  a 


verful,  though  ■  a 
nl  ofaapini  ofcc 


We  are  indebled 


welcome  ihade ;  let  m 
This 


s  subject  has  eo gaged  the  aiientioaoT 
tbe  editor  of  this  Magazine  some  yean; 
and  the  obstacles  heTeiorore  existing  Eeem  now 
lo  be  removed.  The  control  of  a  cheap,  pep- 
ulsr,  and  iljnetraied  weeklf  pablicaiion,  and 
Ibe  present  faciliif  of  trnDsmitling  seeJs,  teem 
to  ooer  sufficiem  encouragemeat ;  and  he  will 
begin  at  once  by  isending  seeds  ot'  the  AiUn- 
thus  lo  bdividuals  in  all  parts  of  the  ccmnlrj, 
inviting  tbem  to  co-operate  on  a  simple  plan, 
which,  for  a  few  cents,  will  at  once  place  ■ 
■affieient  nnmber  of  seeds  in  the  hands  of  seve- 
ral of  his  neighbors,  for  a  few  caits  eieh :  to 
(bat  Deilber  time  nor  money  worth  meniion- 
ing,  need  be  expended.  It  this  ezperiinent 
should  be  encoumged  by  a  spirit  of  co-opera- 
tion, other  steps  will  bereatier  be  u ken.  of 
equal  importance,  and  some  of  them  of  a  like 
nalnre.  As  the  American  Feooy  Magazine 
will  be  the  vehicle  ihiough  which  infoimaiicn 
will  be  communicaieil  on  these  subjects,  it 
will  beimnoriHnt  that  a  few  copies  of  it  shtnlJ 
be  received  in  each  neigbborhood  ;  and  tbe 
kind  exeriioua  of  those  who  approre  the 
scheme  are  invited  to  obtain  Bubecribers. 


Italnmt    Order,    XantJkatjbfta — LinnieaB    Sy> 

plant  the  aetds  in  tbe  Autumn,  if  povible.    Ceep    ( 

Gensward  aruuiiil  tbe  young Ircra, to preventaocka*.    ) 
lelniheAmiimn  cut  ihnn  all' near  the  graoDd,  ■-' 
the  next  Spring  ench  root  will  stool  up  a  ainigbl  ■ 
thrifiy  stem,  and  probably  grow  Irom  five   lo    ten 


ithigh 


n  propagate  Ibe  tn 


.speedily,  i 


II  oS"  ■< 


id  paying 


;^,  H  a  yei 


The  p< 


,  ..  within  30  ...  ._,  __,  .  . 
copy  (cT  other  pcjiie  of  the  State,  and  other  plares 
wilbin  100  miles  ;  nnd  I  1-S  eenla  (or  other  pnrU  of  the 
Union.  PcfSona  forWBtdizw  ibe  money  lor  livo  ooptf, 
will  receive  a  niilh  gratia.  Tbe  tircl  half-yearly  volame, 
of  410  pagex,  will  soon  be  ready,  be  und  ia  mualin 
price  91 — lo  regular  aubacnliera,  7S  cenla. 
Tbe  work  will  tonn  a  volume  of  63a  pages  annually. 

Foal maatera  are  authorixcd  lo  remit  money. 

Enclose  a  One  Dollnr  Bili,  without  payment  of  pos- 
tage, asc  Ibe  woiL  will  be  sent  for  ihe  yi'ir. 


J^  We  particularly  rcriucsl  Ih 
ihot  110  ptrtan  ia  nuiboriicd  to 


loreiocmber    i 


the  la(;  and  bi  Ihe  Aolumn,  strike  a  spwle  down  oa   t. 


Tbe   ( 


Backers  will  then  grow,  a.     ...  ,  __    , 

The  Blamen  Onweh  grow  on  one  Irre,  and  Ibr 
aoweiBon  another;  tbereOire  aobuuy  Ireea  will 
duce  no  seed.  The  seed  appeara  on  trees  4  or  3 
old,  and  are  ripe  about  tbe  end  of  September.      _ 

fnca  of  the  ireas  when  two  yeUB  oU  in  New  Yatk,  ta 
I M  each.  ' 
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NORMON  PEASANTS  WORS 
Eogland  was  conquered  by  the  Normans, 
under  William,  Duke  of  Normandy,  ja 
'  1066,  in  consequence  of  which  a  general 
ByMem  of  change  was  introduced,  which 
has  more  or  less  affected  almost  every  de- 
partment of  public  and  private  aflhirs.  To 
ihe  present  day,  and  even  in  our  own  coun- 
try, we  meet  every  day,  and  every  niomenl, 
in  the  words  we  speak  if  nothing  else,  some 
remnant  to  temind  an  intelligent  man  of  the 
Norman     conquest.      Many    writers    and 


HIPPING   ROMISH   IDOLS. 

readers  habitually  regard  that  erent  in  t  , 

favorable  point  of  view,  because  it  was  sue-  | 

ceeded  by  a  period  of  greater  pnblic  tran-  | 

qulltity,  and  because  the  French  are  gener.  ' 

ally  considered  as  having  been  ferther  ad*  ' 

vanced  in  refinement,  or  at  least  in  civiliiia-  < 

lion,  than   the  Anglo-Saxons,  whom   ihcy  ', 

subjected  lo  their   power,    and,    in  a  con-  ! 

siderable  degree,  to  their  language,  cuatomi  | 

and  laws.  | 

Civilization,  however,  is  an  eiceedingly  ' 
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indefinite  term ;  and,  the  sooner  we  obtain 
just  and  clear  ideas    respecting    its    true 
foundations  the  better.     Civilization  should 
be  viewed  in  distinct  aspects,  as  it  relates  to 
physical,    intellectual    and   moral  things; 
and  we  should  learn  to  appreciate  it  in  its 
different  states  and  degrees,  according  to 
their  relative  value.      An  American  feels 
the  difference  between  our  moral  and  in- 
tellectual  condition  and  that  of  Southern 
Eur(  pe,  when  he  witnesses  scenes  like  that 
above  depicted,  which  daily  and  hourly  oc- 
cur in    thousands    of  Romish    churches. 
Probably  every  pne  of  our  readers,  at  such 
a  sight,  would  make  the  reflection :  "  These 
people  are  wholly  unlike  us."     We  never 
see  such  an  expression  of  countenance,  such 
degraded  postures,  such  a  look  of  abject 
subjection,  mingled  with  a  stolidity  of  as- 
pect, whicb  likens  the  human  countenance 
to  that  of  the  brute.     Yet  such  is  one  of 
the  natural  effects  of  idolatry,  imposed  by 
a  priesthood,  whatever   be    the    age,  the 
country,  or  the  object 

These  persons,  attracted  by  the  reputed 
sanctity,  or  miraculous  powers  of  the  image 
enclosed  in  the  case  before  them,  or  driven, 
by  the  commands  of  their  confessors  to  do 
penance  before  it,  are  engaged  in  several 
different  acts  of  devotion.  The  greater  part 
of  the  number  are  kneeling  and  repeating 
prayers ;  while  the  man  in  the  foreground 
appears  to  be  making  an  offering  of  some 
thing  he  values,  or  raising  it  to  receive 
some  holy  influence  by  the  touch.  All  this 
-s  done  under  a  belief  in  superstitions  which 
we  utterly  reject,  and  with  pity,  contempt, 
and  abhorrence :— contempt  for  their  child- 
ishness and  want  of  evidence,  abhorrence 
for  their  opposition  to  the  commands  and 
the  honor  of  God,  and  pity  for  the  poor 
Tictims  of  ignorance  and  imposture. 

Sometimes  a  glass  case  is  put  up  in  a 
church  or  a  convent,  in  which  a  living 
saint  is  exhibited,  as  an  object  of  worship. 
Some  poor  devotee,  emaciated  to  skin  and 
bone,  by  a  long  course  of  fasting,  wakeful- 
ness and  perhaps  hard  labor,  is  declared  to 
be  in  a  state  of  heavenly  extacy,  with 
the  soul  absent  from  the  body ;   and  such 


) 


persona  have  been  occasionally  exhihiled, 
as  of  great  sanctity,  and  whoee  emanatioDS 
of  miraculous  influence,  conunuiucate  bene- 
fits of  different  kinds  to  those  who  approach, 
touch,  or  pray  to  them. 

Now  the  Saxons  were  ignorant  and  super- 
stitious ;  and  Christianity  had  been  corrop- 
ted    long  before    the    Norman   GonqoesL 
But  the  Normans  were  more  superstitioos, 
and  much  more  subjected  to  Rome.     By  in- 
troducing and  confirming  Romish  influence, 
they  did  a  great  and  lasting  mjoiy  to  Eng- 
land, the  remains  of  which  we  are  not  at  a 
loss  to  perceive  at  the  present  day.     There 
are  those  even  among  us,  who  still  prefer 
that  old  system  of  superstition  and  ignor. 
ance,  with   the  exaltation  of   an  arrogant 
priesthood,    and    the    degradation   of  the 
people  under  the  soles  of  their  feet,  so  long 
after  the  Bible  has  overturned  it  in  Eng- 
land, and  founded,  on  this  side  of  the  At- 
lantic, a  powerful  and  prosperous  state,  on  I 
principles  of  a  nature  exactly  the  opposite.  \ 
One  bible  would  be  enough  to  drive  from  ^^ 
the  idol  every  one  of  its  devotees ;    and  )^ 
a  few  copies  of  the  Word  of  God,  as  the  ) 
Pope  seriously  assures  us  in  his  late  Bull,  ) 
would  shake  the  whole  system  of  Rome, 
throughout  the  peninsula  of  Italy. 

Whatever,  therefore,  the  views  with  which 
superficial  minds  may  regard  the  conquest  i 
of  England  by  the  Normans,  intelligent  ' 
Christians  can  hardly  £ul  to  concur  with 
Mr.  Sullivan,  in  that  forcible  passage  which 
we  have  already  quoted,  in  the  28th  num- 
ber of  the  American  Penny  Magazine, 
(page  443d.,)  in  which  he  says : — 

<<  So  far  as  can  be  discerned,  in  looking 
back  through  the  obscurity  of  ages,  it  was 
a  grievous  and  unmitigated  misfortune  to 
the  Saxon  race,  to  England  and  to  the 
world,  that  William  the  Conqueror  had  not 
been  conquered  and  slain  himself,  instead 
of  Harold,  at  the  battle  of  Hastings." 


^ 


The  use  of  barley  in  preparing  fermented 
liquors  is  verv  ancient.  Its  invention  is  as- 
cribed to  the  S^ptians.  In  Nubia  the  green 
ears  are  boiled  in  water  and  eaten  with  milk. 
The  beer  of  the  Greeks  was  called  barley 
wine.  The  ancient  Germans  also  made  wine 
of  it.    It  was  the  general  drink  of  the  Anglo 


< 
< 
< 
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'  Saxons,  wine  being  the  f drink  of  *'  elders  and 
the  totfe/'  they  did  not,  however,  nse  hops  in 
their  ale,  as  these  were  first  ased  in  the 
Netherlands,  in  the  beffinning  of  the  14th 
century,  and  in  England  two  centuries  after- 
wards. There  are  more  than  30  millions  of 
bushels  of  barley  annually  converted  into 
malt  in  Great  Britain,  and  more  than  8  mil- 
lions of  barrels  or  288  millions  of  gallons  of 
beer  made,  of  which  four-fifihs  are  strong 
beer. 

One  would  think  from  this — and  certainly 
not  without  reason — that,  in  addition  to  the 
vast  quantities  of  wines  and  ardent  spirits 
made,  imported  and  drank  in  that  country^ 
that  it  must  be  a  **  land  of  drunkenness ;" 
and  when  we  find  this  statement  accompanied 
by  the  following  remarks  from  the  professedly 
pure  and  philanthropic  source  from  whence 
It  is  derived,  the  fact  is  not  more  startling 
than  the  conclusions  are  mortifying.  "  This 
is,"  says  the  commentator,  '*  a  consumption 
by  the  great  body  of  the  people  of  a  favortU 
beverage,  which  indicates  a  distribution  of 
the  national  wealth,  satisfactory  hy  compart' 
son  with  the  general  poverty  of  less  advanced 
periods  of  civilization  in  our  own  country, 
and  with  that  of  less  industrious  nations  in 
our  own  day*'*^ 

We  might  enquire,  perhaps,  without  beins 
charged  with  presumption,  if  <<  the' annual 
distribution"  of  40  millions  of  bushels  of 
barley,  thus  in  our  opinion  infinitely  worse 
than  wasted,  to  hungry  millions  of  poor, 
would  not  "  indicate"  a  far  more  "  satisfao- 
tory  distribution  of  the  national  wealth  V 

55,000  acres  of  land  were  occupied  in  1838 
in|the  cultivation  of  hops,  and  the  malt  on 
which  duty  was  paid  was  40,505,566  bushels ; 
and  in  1836,  44,387,719  bushels.  Estimating 
the  product  at  30  bushels  the  acre,  the  land 
which  this  must  occupy,  is  147,959}  acres,  to 
which  add  that  occupied  by  hops,  and  the 
land  employed  for  the  purpose  of  producing 
malt  liquor,  would  be  202,959jr  acres  of  prime 
soiL  Calculating  the  soil  to  produce  the 
same  number  of  bushels  of  wheat  as  of  bar- 
ley consumed,  as  above,  and  each  bushel  at 
60ibs.,  the  product  would  be  2,663,263,140 
lbs.  Now,  estimating  500  lbs.  to  support  one 
I  person,  or  as  equal  to  480  lbs.  of  flour,  the 

>  estimated  annual  consumption  of  each  in- 
\  dividual,  and  this  land  would  support  5,326,- 
)  526  persons !  who  are,  in  fact,  deprived  of 

>  bread  by  this  **  satisfactory  distribution  of 
\  the  national  wealth  r'— to  say  nothing  of  its 
I  wretched  and  destructive  eifects ;  or^  to  use 

>  more  apt  words,  "  the  poverty  of  less  ad- 
I  vanced  periods  of  civilizatiati  P^ 

\  The  beer  manufactured  in  Great  Britain  and 

I  Ireland,  according  to  the  returns  of  1830, 

>  which  are  the  last,  was  over  9,500,000  bar- 
I  rels !  or  342,000,000  gallons  (!)  the  proportion 
I  for  Ireland  being  estimated  at  one  million  of 

>  barrels,  or  36,000,000  of  p^allons.  In  view  of 
j  such  facts,  another  emment  British  writer 
)  says,  "  Barley  ranks,  in  importance,  next  to 


wheat,  as  aflfording  an  innocent  and  invi^or' 
ating  fermented  liquor.*^ 

Besides  this  there  were  imported  into  Great 
Britain,  m  1840,  8,518,489  gallons  of  wine» 
6,451,743  of  which  were  retained  for  home 
consumption.  There  was  also  imported  du- 
ring the  same  year  8,011,017  galls,  of  ardent 
spirits.  If  these  amounts  be  added  lo  the 
foregoing,  viz. :  9,500,000  barrels,  or  342,000,«> 
000  gallons  of  ale,  beer  and  porter  n^ide  and 
sold  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  as  per  re- 
turns of  1830,  the  result  is  (deducting,  say 
two  million  gallons  of  spirits  for  exportation,) 
354,462,750  gallons!  of  these  alcoholic 
liquors  drank  there  annually  !  But  this  does 
not  include  the  large  quantities  of  gin,  wine 
and  rum,  manufactured  throughout  the  king- 
dom, or  the  many  thousands  of  private 
brewerie8.-^CAaptn'5  Hand  Booh  of  Plants. 

The  changes  produced  in  plants  by  the  as* 
similation  of  the  various  substances  of  which 
they  are  composed,  are  the  results  of  chem^ 
cal  action,  and  are  traceable  from  the  germ 
to  the  full-grown  plant  and  fruit.  Water  and 
carbon  are  resolved  into  their  constituent  parts, 
and  these  enter  into  new  forms  and  combina- 
tions to  constitute  their  solid  portions.  The 
hydrogen  of  the  water  unites  with  the  carbon, 
received  through  the  leaves  from  the  air,  to 
form  oils,  resins,  sugar,  etc.  The  oxygen  of 
the  water  combines  with  fluids  to  form  acids, 
etc.,  and  is  also  given  off  from  the  leaves 
in  the  form  of  gas. 

The  reproduction  of  plants  is  by  evolution, 
which  in  process  and  effect  is  similar  to  that 
of  animals.  They  are  endowed  with  organs 
which  distinguish  sexes  and  which  are  gene- 
rally observable,  but  which  change  after  evo- 
lution. The  polen  or  farina,  the  seminal  prin- 
ciple of  plants,  is  contained  in  vessels  called 
anthers.  A  part  of  this  penetrates  the  stigma, 
the  head  of  the  instil,  and  is  conveyed  to  the 
ovary  of  particular  plants,  and.  there  the  germ 
or  ovules  are  afiectea.  Both  sexes  are  united 
in  one  flower  in  most  plants ;  in  others  they 
are  separated,  and  the  former  is  therefore 
called  a  perfect  flower,  while  the  latter  is 
called  male  and  female.  These  last  stand  on 
one  s;em,  or  are  attached  to  different  plants. 
Evolution  is  consequently  most  perfect  and 
most  readily  effected  in  the  perfect  flowers,  as 
they  are  called,  and  likewise  when  the  stem 
has  male  and  female  blossoms.  But  where 
the  two  sexes  are  entirely  separated,  evolution 
takes  place  only  where  the  plants  are  suffi- 
ciently near  for  the  polen  of  one  to  be  carried 
by  the  wind,  by  insects,  or  by  artificial  means 
to  the  other.  Should  this  not  take  place,  the 
germ  falls  off,  or  the  partial  fruit  is  incapable 
of  germination.  CUands  within  the  flowers 
secrete  hooey  and  attract  insects  which  pow- 
der parts  of  their  body  with  polen,  and  when 
visiting  flowers  of  another  kind  they  deposite 
it.  In  others  it  is  said  also,  where  perfect 
flowers  of  the  two  sexes  are  not  near,  small 
flies  being  attracted  bv  the  honey  of  one  flower, 
are  suddenly  enclosed  by  it,  and,  in  their  an- 
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deavors  to  escape,  necessarily  deposit  the  po- 
len  obtained  from  oiber  flowers.  On  this  sys- 
tem of  sexes,  Linnaeus  founded  his  arrange- 
ment of  plants.  Further  outlines  of  this  will 
be  found  in  other  parts  of  this  treatise,  and 
scientific  terms  will  be  defined  by  the  glossa- 
ry at  the  end  of  the  volume.  We  have,  how- 
ever, studiously  avoided  technical  language 
where  it  bas  been  possible,  wishing  to  render 
vegetable  physiology  as  entertaining  as  it  is 
useful. — Hand  Book  of  Plants* 


LIVING  SKETCHES  OF    ITALY— Wo.  9. 


The  Miracles  of  Satnt  Filumena,  the  newest 

Romish  Saint. 

We  commence  to  day  a  brief  history  of  the 
great  impostures  now  actively  and  extensively 
playing  off  in  all  quarters  of  the  world,  under 
the  name  of  a  New  Saint ;  and  we  wish  our 
readers  to  bear  in  mind  through  the  whole 
course  oi  wbat  we  shall  have  to  say  on  this 
subject,  tbat  we  give  nothing  of  our  own,  not 
a  word  from  any  opponent  of  the  system  which 
we  are  exposing, —  but  that  every  statement 
is  taken  without  any  misrepresentation  or  col- 
oring whatever,  from  a  book  composed  and 
published  by  a  devotee  of  Rome,  and  accom- 
panied by  the  official  recommendation  of  Ro- 
mish Bishops.  That  work  is  a  small  and 
cheap  volume  in  French,  designed  for  circula- 
tion among  the  people ;  printed  in  Switzer- 
land, and  procured  in  Canada.  The  preface 
informs  us  that  it  is  an  abridgement  of  two 
much  larger  works  in  the  Italian  language, 
published  by  Don  Francisco  de  Lucia,  of  which 
large  editions  are  said  to  have  been  published. 
Now,  as  the  history  of  8t.  Filumena  as  here 
presented,  developes  enough  of  the  machine- 
ry by  which  certain  classes  of  Romish  impov 
tures  are  commenced,  carried  on,  extended, 
and  perpetuated,  we  have  felt  a  particu- 
lar desire  to  have  our  countrymen  acquainted 
with  the  latest  of  the  Acta  Sanctorum,  "Lives 
of  Saints,"  referred  to  in  the  last  number  of 
the  American  Penny  Magazine.  (Page  559.) 

Our  readers  will  see,  in  what  is  to  follow, 
that  the  whole  of  this  great  system  of  impos- 
ture has  been  «  got  up,"  as  we  vulgarly  ex- 
press it,  as  a  mere  mone)r  speculation,  by  a 
man  from  Naples,  who  went  to  Rome  for  the 
express  purpose  of  "  raising  the  wind  '*  'by  a 
new  trick  on  an  old  plan;  that  he  brought  in- 
to his  scheme  a  variety  of  business  operations, 
particularly  the  manufacture,  puffing,  and  sale 
of  books,  lithographic  pictures,  images  of  dif- 
ferent sizes,  cards  and  what  not,  that  he  op- 
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erated  through  the  superstitions  of  manj,iiid 
probably  the  cupidity  of  not  a  few,  to  enaUe 
and  to  aid  him  in  his  schemes  ;  that  this  mail, 
this  author,  publisher,  puffer  and  hawker  of 
books — this  distributor  of  pictures  and  mierer 
of  wonderful  tales  of  miracles,  this  exciter  of 
villages  and  cities,  this  leader  of  procesuooi, 
procurer  of  banners,  shrines,  and  statues,  sod 
their  seller  also ;  this  companion  of  monks, 
priests,  bishops  and  cardinals,  and  he  who  in- 
duced many  of  them  to  lend  their  couDtenanoe 
and  aid  to  his  schemes,  by  doing  much  of  his 
work  in  their  convents,  parishes,  dioceses,  Ac 
this  truly  business  character^  so  skilled  in  pro- 
curing recommendations  and  certificates  of 
miracles,  signed  by  persons  of  inflaence,  and 
a  warm  eulogium  of  hia  "  wonder^wotking " 
Saint  Filumena,  and  who  has  succeeded  in 
extending  her  worship,  as  the  book  ioJbiBf 
us,  to  "  the  most  illustrious  and  popoloui 
cities  of  Europe,'*  and  "  by  sealous  missioDi- 
ries  into  China,  Japan,  and  many  Catholic  es- 
tablishments of  America  and  Asia,"— this  mu 
is  A  JESUIT ! 

A'  word  more  on  the  authority  of  the  work 
from  which  we  take  the  following  statemeDti. 
One  of  the  Italian  books  from  which  it  was 
compiled,  '<bears  the  imprimatur  of  theHdy 
Office,"  ( that  is,  the  formal  approbauon  of 
the  Inquisition,)  and  the  little  work  itself  is 
accompanied  by  the  official  certificate  of  "Piene 
Tobie,  Bishop  of  Lausanne  and  Greneva."' 
The  passages  which  we  have  translated  lit- 
erally, will  be  distinguished  by  quotation 
marks. 

Diseovery  of  the  Relies  of  Saint  FUvmena, 
*'  The  body  of  Saint  Filumena  was  found  io 
1802,  on  the  25th  of  May,  during  the  excava- 
tions which  are  annually  made  at  Borne,  in 
places  consecrated  by  the  burial  o(  Saints.— 
They  were  made  that  year  in  the  Catacombs 
of  Saint  Priscilla,  on  the  new  Salariao  Way. 
A  singular  sepulchral  stone  was  first  discov- 
ered ;  it  was  made  of  baked  earth  and  presen- 
ted several  mysterious  symbols  which  had  al- 
lusion to  a  virgin  and  a  martyr.    These  were 
divided  by  a  transverse  line,  formed  by  an  in- 
scription, the  first  and  last  letters  of  which  ap- 
peared to  have  been  effaced  by  the  tools  of 
the  workmen  in  attempting  to  detach  it  ^^^ 
the  tomb.    It  was  thus : — 

"  (  Fl  )  LUMENA,  PAX  TECUBL       Fl  (1T).*" 

[*The  name  Filumena  is  now  general!/ 
supposed  to  be  of  Latin  origin,  fromfiia  lum- 
fits,  the  daughter  of  lighL 
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**  History  of  the  Martyrdom  of  Saint  Filu" 
mena,*^  [  Also^  the  symbols  and  the  visions, 
by  the  aid  of  which  they  are  interpreted."] 

"  The  martyrdom  of  Saint  Filumena  is 
known  only  from  the  svmboLs  drawn  upon  the 
sepulchral  stone  of  which  we  have  spoken, 
and  the  revelations  made  to  different  persons 
by  the  same  saint.  Let  us  begin  with  the 
former." 

The  symbols  are  described  and  interpre- 
ted in  the  following  order  and  manner : 

Ist.  An  anchor,  mdicating  death  by  drown- 
ing. 2d.  An  arrow,  to  show  that  this  weapon 
was  used  to  wound.  3d.  A  palm,  to  intimate 
victory  in  death.  4th.  A  whip,  such  as  was 
sometimes  loaded  with  lead.  5th.  Two  other 
arrows,  showing  a  repetition  of  punishment. — 
**  One  with  its  point  reversed,  denotes  a  mira- 
cle, like  that  performed  on  Mount  Gargano, 
when  an  oxherd  who  had  thrown  an  arrow  at 
a  bull  in  a  cave,  where  he  had  sought  refuge, 
and  since  consecrated  to  the  arch-angel  Mi- 
chael, saw  it  rebound  and  fall  at  his  feet.— 
6th«  Finally  a  lilly,  the  symbol  of  a  virgin  and 
innocence,  **  which  invites  the  Church  to  hon- 
or her  under  the  glorious  titles  of  martyr  and 
virgin." 

"  Let  us  now  see  whether  the  revelations 
of  which  we  have  spoken  agree  with  these 
different  signs." 

[  The  book  then  proceeds,  with  a  ^vitjr 
perfectly  ridiculous  to  a  reader  of  any  intelli- 
gence, to  narrate  the  following  tales,  without 
giving  a  single  witness  or  piece  of  evidence  to 
support  them.  Yet,  so  degraded  is  the  mind 
of  man  under  Romish  education,  that  he  gains 
credit  in  Italy. 

This  inscription  was  interpreted,  or  partly 
deciphered,  by  the  assistance  of  (a  very  dis- 
interested personage  ! )  Father  Marion  Parme- 
nio — a  Jesuit.] 

*•  The  stone  bavins  been  removed,  the  pre- 
cious relics  of  the  holy  martyr  were  presented 
to  view  ;  and  close  beside  them  was  a  glass 
vase,  extremely  small,  half  entire  and  half 
broken,  whose  sides  were  covered  with  dry 
blood.  •  •  While  the  persons  present  were 
occupied  in  detaching  the  blood  from  the 
pieces  of  the  vase,  and  were  putting  these, 
with  the  greatest  care  even  the  smallest  bits, 
in  an  urn  of  cut  glass,  several  men  of  cultiva- 
ted minds  among  them  were  astonished  at 
seeing  the  urn  all  at  once  sparkling  in  their 
Fight.  They  came  nearer — they  considered 
the  prodigious  phenomenon  at  their  leisure, 
and  with  sentiments  of  the  liveliest  admira^ 
tion,  united  with  the  most  profound  respect, 
they  gave  thanks  to  God  who  glorifies  nim- 
self  in  his  saints." 

The  sacred  particles  on  falling  from  the  vase 
into  the  urn,  transformed  themselves  into  dif- 
ferent precious  and  hrilliant  substances  ;  and 
it  was  a  permanent  transformation." 

[  This  wonderful  appearance  of  the  parti- 
cles is  regarded  by  the  writer  as  a  fulfilment 
of  the  passage  in  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  3. 
7.  **The  just  shall  shine  as  the  sun, — and 


like  stars."  He  says  that  a  somewhat  simi- 
lar phenomenon  is  mentioned  in  the^life  of  St. 
John  Nepomucene,  whose  body  having  been 
thrown  mto  water,  appeared  at  night  as  if 
wrapped  in  a  garment  of  fire.] 

•*  It  is  well  to  remark,  first,  that  these  rev- 
elations were  made  to  three  different  persons ; 
the  first  of  whom  was  a  young  artisan,  very 
well  known  to  Don  Francisco  de  Lucia,  who, 
in  his  work  which  has  been  circulated  by 
thousands  of  copies  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
and  the  surrounding  states,  bears  public  wit- 
ness to  the  purity  of  his  conscience  and  his 
solid  piety. 

The  second  is  a  zealous  priest,  now  a  canon, 
whose  devotion  to  the  holy  virgin,  whose 
praises  he  sounds  everywhere,  deserves  very 
special  grace. 

The  third  and  last  is  one  of  the  young 
women  consecrated  to  God  in  a  rigid  cloister 
in  Naples,  about  thirty-four  years  of  age. 

In  the  next  place  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that 
these  three  persons  were  unacquainted  with 
each  other,  bavin?  never  held  any  kind  of  in- 
tercourse, and  dwelling  in  very  distant 
places. 

And  finally,  the  recitals  which  they  have 
given,  whether  in  conversation  or  writinjf, 
evidently  agree  in  the  main  outline,  and  m 
the  principal  circumstances  with  the  epitaph 
we  have  explained  above,  and  give  it  a  devel- 
opement  both  clear  and  edifying,  by  the  de- 
tails which  they  furnish." 

[1st.  Vision.  By  a  young  artisan.  Given 
as  in  his  own  words.] 

"  I  saw  the  tyrant  Dioclesian,  deeply  in 
love  with  the  virgin  Filumena.  He  con- 
demned her  to  different  torments,  and  contin- 
ually flattered  himself  with  the  hope  that  their 
severity  would  overcome  her  courage."  **  But 
seeing  that  all  his  hopes  were  vain,  and  that 
nothing  could  conquer  the  resolute  will  of  the 
holy  martyr,  he  fell  into  an  excess  of  madness, 
and  in  the  rage  which  then  agitated  him,  he 
complained  that  he  could  not  make  her  be- 
come bis  wife.  Finally,  after  having  put  her 
to  the  endurance  of  several  tortures,  (  and  he 
mentions  particularly  the*sanie  which  are  in- 
dicated by  the  sepulchral  stone,  and  of  which 
he  had  absolutely  no  knowledge,)  the  tyrant 
had  her  beheaded.  This  order  had  hardiv 
been  executed,  when  despair  seized  his  soul, 
He  was  then  heard  to  exclaim:  *  It  is  all  over 
then,  Filumena  will  never  be  my  wife !  She 
was  a  rebel  against  my  will  to  the  last  breath. 
She  is  dead  ;  how  can  I  survive  her  V  And 
while  saying  these  words,  he  seized  hold  of 
his  beard  in  fury,  fell  into  frightful  convulsions, 
and  throwing  nimself  from  the  summit  of  his 
throne  down  upon  the  pavement,  seized  with 
his  teeth  everything  near  him,  and  said  he 
would  be  no  longer  emperor." 

**  Such,  in  few  words,  is  an  outline  of  the 
vision  with  which  it  has  pleased  God  to  visit 
a  simple,  ignorant  man :  a  vision  which  is  in 
conformity  with  what  history  teaches  us  of 
the  last  years  of  Diocletian,  (or  at  least  of  what 
it  gives  us  to  tmderstand  of  them)."  [p.  27.) 
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AGRICULTURAL. 

NEW  ZEAIiANO  FIi4X. 

From  **  Brodu^t  Remarks  on  the  pott  and  present 
state  of  New  Zealand  " 

It  13  surprising,  that  although  so  much 
concurrent  testimony  has  been  adduced  in 
proof  of  the  great  importance  of  promoting 
the  cultivation  of  New  ZeaMnd  flax,  the 
stibject  has  met  with  such  a  small  share  of 
encoutagement  in  England  with  a  view  to 
practical  results.  Many  causes,  uncon- 
nected with  the  peculiar  subject  of  the  cul- 
tiviBition  of  the  phormium  ienaz  have  ope- 
rated to  occasion  the  long  delay  that  has 
taken  place  without  any  experiments  being 
undertaken  upon  a  large  scale,  but  the  prin- 
cipal reason  has  been  the  want  of  adequate 
machinery  for  properly  preparing  the  fibre. 
But  I  am  now  happy  to  state  to  those  thou- 
sands already  connected  with  New  Zealand, 
that  a  macnine  admirably  adapted  to  the 
purpose  iias  now  been  constructed,  though 
at  present  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  give  any 
information  concerning  it,  but  hope  I  may 
be  allowed  to  do  so  very  soon. 

Linens  of  the  most  beautiful  texture,  and 
cloths  for  wearing  apparel,  have  been  made 
frotn  the  fibre,  and  paper  of  dilferent  quali^^ 
ties  (impervious  to  wet)  has  been  made  out 
of  the  epidermis,  glutinous  substance,  and 
refuse  tow ;  the  tow  has  been  valued  at 
JC28  per.  ton.  One  great  advantage  in  this 
machinery  is,  that  we  can  undersell  the 
foreign  flax-growers  in  a  surprising  degree, 
and  at  the  same  time  give  a  large  profit  to 
those  concerned  in  the  machinery.*  There 
is  at  present  a  great  prejudice  against  New- 
Zealand  flax,  simply  because  it  has  been 
sent  home  in  such  an  unfinished  state ;  it 
has  been  cut  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  but 
now  it  is  ascertained  that  there  is  only  one 
proper  time  to  cut  it,  which  is  just  about  the 
time  it  flowers:  much  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  cultivation  of  the  flax  in  the  col- 
ony during  the  last  four  years.  The  flax 
which  has  been  worked  up  by  this  ma- 
chinery has  been  the  >v^ild  flax  of  New  Zea- 
land, trie  weed  of  the  country :  thirty  thou- 
sand acreiB  may  be  repeatedly  seen  in  one 
spot,  and  it  is  but  natural  to  suppose,  that 
when  the  flax  is  cultivated,  that  its  fibres 
will  greatly  improve.  The  larcfest  farms 
in  New  Zealand  will  eventually  be  flax 
farms,  and  not  wheat,  as  we  can  procure 

.  *  •*  This  machinery  has  a  great  advantage 
over  any  other  process  ever  tried,  as  there  is 
nothing  chemical  required  in  the  cleaninff  of 
the  flax ;  no  other  patent  having  been  taken 
out,  nor  can  be  taken  oat  for  it." 


\ 


our  wheat  from  the  colonies  of  Yalparaiso 
cheaper  than  we  can  at  present  grow  it 

In  farming  flax  there  is  not  the  slightest  ^ 
risk  attaclied  to  it :  the  roots  will  require  to  [ 
be  planted  about  two  yards  apart,  and  in  '^ 
every  year  each  plant  will  produce  abort  ; 
28  fresh  roots,  which  may  be  transplanted  j 
or  left,  as  the  parties  think  proper.  Flax  ) 
will  now  very  soon  be  cultivated  upon  a  ( 
large  scale  in  New  Zealand,  and  under  sjs-  ) 
tematic  arrangement  will  at  once  confer  \ 
benefit  on  its  supporters,  and  call  into  exist-  ) 
ence  a  staple  export,  as  inexhaustible  as  it  ] 
will  be  valuable ;  it  will  not  only  produce  ) 
incalculable,  advantages  to  the  settlement,  ( 
but  will  give  to  all  interested  in  the  colo- 
nization of  New  Zealand  the  strongest  as-  ; 
su ranee  of  the  resources  of  the  colony,  and  - 
of  its  future  greatness  and  stability.  Many 
parties  m  Dnndee,  Aberdeen,  and  Glasgow, 
assured  me  of  the  immense  importance  of 
the  flax  cleaned  by  this  machinery,  sam- 
ples of  which  I  showed  them,  and  Mr.  Mull- 
nolland  (of  the  largest  house  in  the  ^ax 
line,  dec.,  in  Ireland)  assured  me,  that  if  I 
could  procure  a  large  quantity  of  the  flai, 
the  same  as  the  sample,  it  was  his  candid 
opinion,  that  before  long  the  New  Zealand 
flax  would  supersede  the  American  cotton 
in  many  fabrics  now  made  in  England  and 
Ireland. 

When  Capt.  Fitzroy  (our  present  gover- 
nor)  was  examined  before  the  committee  oi 
the  House  of  Lords,  in  1838,  he  said:— "If 
properly  manufactured^  the  New  Zealand 
flax  would  make  very  good  rope,  but  there 
has  been  some  defect  in  the  way  it  has  been 
manufactured,  for  it  breaks  in  the  nip  some- 
times.    It  wears  an  incredibly  long  time  in 
a  straight  line,  but  sometimes,  when  much 
bent,  it  gives  way  j  yet,  as  the  natives  use  it 
for  nets  three  or  four  fathoms  deep,  and 
often  300  fathoms  long,  it  lasts  them  for 
many  years ;  there  must,  therefore,  be  some 
way  of  preparing  it  which  would  make  it 
available  for  our  rope.     A  net  made  in  that 
way  is  kept  by  a  family  in  the  stump  of  a 
tree,  on  a  wooaen  frame  made  for  it,  and  it 
las^s  them  for  many  years.     It  may  be  jxe- 
sible  that  it  loses  some  particular  quality) 
and  becomes  briule  from  the  defective  mode 
of  packing,  and  its  heating  in  consequence 
on  a  long  voyage.     Now,  the  defect  m  pre- 
paring it,  which  Capt.  Firzroy  alludes  to^  w 
the  glutinous  substance  in  the  flax,  which  is 
all  taken  away  by  the  machinery,  and  with 
the  epidermis  is  converted  into  paper  of  dif- 
ferent qualities,  according  to  the  process, 
which  is  impervious  to  wet.     In  1831,  ^0^' 
emment  gave  £40  per  ton  for  800  tons:  if 
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that  flax  was  worth  £40  then,  in  its  unclean 
state,  what  is  it  worth  now  ?  Fair  play  has 
never  heen  given  to  this  flax*  in  all  in- 
stances it  has  been  cut  in  the  improper  sea- 
very  material  point,  for  then  the 


son- 


flax  is  coarse  and  wiry,  the  fibres  rugged, 
and  not  easily  cleaned ;  the  staple  short, 
the  color  bad:  but  with  all  these  defects, 
goyemment  have  given  £40  per  ton  for  it 

The  phormium  ienax  resembles  the  gar- 
den iris :  its  chief  peculiarities  consist  in  the 
fibre  being  obtained  in  the  leaf,  and  not,  as 
18  the  case  with  European  flax,  from  the 
stem ;    the  outside  coat  of  the  leaf  being 
stripped,  the  fibres  are  perceived  running 
parallel  to  one  another  through  the  whole 
length.     All  the  flax  sent  at  present  to  this 
country  has  been  cleaned  by  the  natives 
with  the  use  of  a  muscle  shell,  a  very  rough 
and  imperfect  way  of  cleaning  it,  which 
must  more  or  less  injure  the  fibre.     The 
leaves  may  be  cut  twice  a  year,  the  roots 
remaining  in  the  soil  for  reproduction:   a 
given  quantity  of  phormiuff*  tenax  will  con- 
tain more  of  the  fibrous  substance  than  an 
equal  quantity  of  Russian  hemp  ;  and,  I  be- 
lieve, of  any  European  flax,  on  account  of 
its  lighter  intrinsic  weight     It  has  been  in 
universal  use  among  the  natives  from  time 
immemorial ;    formerly  they  cultivated   it 
with  great  care,  but  now  they  take  no  pains 
about  it,  and  the  whole  growth  is  sponta- 
neous ;  it  is  adapted  to  every  kind  of  use  by 
them — their  mats  are  made  ^q[  it,  some  of 
which-  are  exceedingly  handsome,  and  just 
like    silk,  as    well    as    other    articles  of 
clothing;   also  thedr  baskets,  sails,  cables, 
fishing  nets,  dLC. 

The  production  which  I  think  is  likely 
to  yield  a  larger  "proGi  than  any  other,  and 
is,  therefore,  better  calculated  to  engage  the 
attention  of  the  colonist,  is  the  smaller  ati4 
shorter  leaved.  This  sort  cprows  in  great 
abundance  in  every  part  of  the  colony ;  no 
soil  seems  unsuited  for  it — ^not  even  the  very 
worst ;  and  it  thrives  as  well  in  an  exposed 
situation  as  in  a  sheltered  one.  Of  all  other 
plants  it  can  with  the  least  delay  and  the 
least  capital  be  rendered  fit  for  export  in 
large  quantities.  A  flax  farm  of  100  acres 
will  grow  2,410  plants  per  acre,  each  plant 
occupying  tvvo  square  yards,  and  yielding 
lOlbs.  of  green  leaf  (which  is  under  the 
average ;)  this  would  give  1,076  tons,  and 
allowing  one-eighth  of  the  gross  weight  of 
green  leaves  (which  has  been  proved  by 
experience  out  there)  for  real  fibre,  gives 
134  tons  of  hemp,  besides  which  a  quantity 
of  coarse  tow,  equal  to  about  one-quarter  of 
the  green  leaves,  which  gives  268  tons  fit 


for  making  baggage  and  coarse  canvas: 
then  comes  the  glutinous  substance,  mixed 
up  with  the  epidermis,  for  making  paper. 
The  two  last  ought  to  pay  the  expenses  ;  but 
say  they  will  only  pay  one-half,  and  that 
the  hemp  is  only  sold  for  £20  a  ton  (which 
is  £20  less  than  it  is  worth,)  this  would  pay 
the  exporter  100  per  cent 

I  firmly  believe  that  in  a  very  few  years 
the  export  of  flax  from  New  Zealand  will  be 
equal  to  that  of  wool  from  New  South 
Wales ;  the  flax  is  already  the  weed  of  the 
country,  and  all  it  requires  is  cleaning.  In 
New  Zealand  we  have  no  blight,  no  hot 
winds,  no  heavy  droughts,  as  in  New  South 
Wales,  to  hurt  our  flax.  Compare  the  risk 
of  the  sheep-holder  in  New  South  Wales 
with  that  of  the  flax-grower  of  New  Zea- 
land: supposing  the  expense  of  herding  a 
flock  of  sheep,  clipping  the  wool,  sorting  it, 
and  sending  it  on  board  the  ship  for  this 
country  (which  is  often  500  miles  land  car- 
riage,) to  be  the  same  as  growing  the  flax, 
d&c,  of  an  equal  value  in  proportion  to  the 
wool.  In  growing  flax  we  have  no  risk ;  it 
will  grow  whether  we  like  it  or  not. 

PoLAMD. — Letters  from  Poland  represent 
that  there  has  been  great  suffering  in  the  an- 
cient palatinates  of  Sandomir,  PJock,  Lublin, 
Augustow,  as  well  as  in  part  of  the  palatin- 
ate of  Craeovia.  Famine  and  all  the  evils  in 
its  train  had  been  felt  In  those  unfortunate 
provinces,  entire  masses  of  people,  deprived 
of  every  necessary,  wander  about  the  coun- 
try, divided  into  bands,  in  search  of  the  most 
loathsome  food  which  is  ofiener  more  adapted 
to  soothe  their  hunger  than  to  afford  nourish- 
ment. Numberless  diseases,  the  unavoidable 
consequence  of  destitution,  rapidly  diminish 
the  number  of  these  unfortunaie  men,  and 
despair  sometimes  drives  them  tofacts  of  vio- 
lence which  the  authorities  are  not  always 
able  to  repress. 

Imfrovemxmt  of  the  Wabash. — The  people 
along  the  line  of  the  Wabash,  we  are  pleased 
to  see,  are  taking  active  measures  to  improve 
the  navigation  of  that  river  from  its  mouth  to 
Lafayette.  A  Convention  of  Delegates  from 
Indiana  and  Illinois  was  held  at  Vincennes,  on 
the  24th  ultimo,  to  take  this  subject  into  con- 
sideration. A  large  number  of  Delegates  at^ 
tended,  and  their  proceedings  were  spirited 
and  well  directed  to  effect  the  object  in  view. 
No  doubt  is  entertained  of  the  practicability 
of  making  the  Wabash  navigaole  by  means 
of  forks  and  dams. 

HotLAin).— TA€  Hague,  Sept.  15. — The 
disease  which  has  attacked  the  potatoes  in  a 
great  part  of  the  kingdom  has  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  government.  It  has  induced 
an  inc^uiry  into  the  causes  and  character  of 
the  disease,  and  the  means  of  preventing  a 
rise  in  the  prices  of  articles  of  subsiitenctti 
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A^  EGYPTIAN  MAMAL,  OR  OVEN  FOR  HATCHING   EGGS. 


Th*  hatch iog  of  eggs,  and  the  rearing  of 
.  chickena  bf  artiCcial  arraageineDis,  after  har- 
jng  been  piaciiaed  in  Egypt^for  ages,  and  on 
'  a  wide  and  systematic  scale,  has  been  per- 
formed ia  this  country  as  a  curious  experi- 
[,  and  MDce  attempted  as  a  means  uf  profit. 
I  Unfortunately,  a  large  apparatus  coosirucied 
■  for  this  object,  was  destroyed  by'  fire  when 
!  about  10  be  pot  to  use. 

The  above  cut  shows  ibe  plan  of  the  orens 

naed  by  the  Egyptians.    The  middle  part.  A, 

',  ia  the  door  of  a  gallery,  large  enough  for  a 


man  to  walk  in  it  eooTeniently,  being  abcmt  } 
seven  or  eight  feet  high,  and  three  feet  ( 
wide.  On  each  side  of  this  Is  seen  a  pair  of  i 
cells,  one  above  the  other,  twdve  or  fifteen  | 
feet  in  length,  four  or  five  wide,  and  three  feet  J 
high,  with  a  hole  beiweeo  them.    The  loir- 

er  one  will  hold  four  or  five  ibonsand  e^a 

They  have  rouod  h'ole^  B  B,  by  which  a  man 
can  creep  in.  The  upper  one  ia  for  fire. — 
Mamalt  differ  only  in  the  nnmber  of  tbeee  I 
cells,  which  are  of  nearly  equal  size. 


A   MAMAL  SEEN   IN   PERSPECTIVE. 


Some  have  but  three  pair,  and  oibers  as 
I  many  as  a  do^ten ;  so  that  a  large  mamal  can 
sin  80,000  e^s.  The  floors  are  covered 
'  with  a  mat  of  flax.  Of  some  other  noo-condoct- 

>  ing  substance.    Fire*  are  made  in  ihe  upper 
~1s,  which  bum  riowly,]lhe  smoke  finding 

it  by  the  holes  mto  the  gallery,  and  passing 
'  through  its  roof.    After  keeping  up  the  lires 

several  days,  (from  8  to  10,)  the  holes  are 
I  flopped :  sometimes  the  eggs  are  removed, 
'  after  a  while,  to  the  upper  cells,  if  the  heat  is 

>  iiuafficient  below.    They  require  a  tempera- 

nre  of  96  degrees  by  Fahrenbeii's  tbermome- 
er,  that  ia,  32  degrees  by  Reaumur's,  for  SI 
)  dayt,  and  then  they  hatch.    This  is  (be  sane 
',  time  required  by  the  hen. 

It  was  Bscertabed,  a  few  y^ra  since,  that 
I  theie  were  in  Egypt  38S  roamals,  all  under 
itie  control  of  the  government.  Six  or  eight 
I  broods  wereannually  hatched  in  each  of  them, 
J  ao  that  it  was  supposed  that  the  whole  nnm- 
■  bwofehickeniinayearwasanhundred  mil- 


lions, although  aboat  one  third  of  the  e^s  { 
were  lost. 

A  few  years  ago,  do  succeasfal  experiroent  ) 
in  hatching  eggs  was  known  to  have  beat  ) 
rnadein  England:  but  with  our  present  ac-  ( 
quHiniance  wilh   the  means  of  producing,  dil- 
fusing,  and  retaining  heat,  probably  the  busi- 
neis  might  be  carried  on  advantageously  i 
every  civiliied  country.     The  Egyptian  meth- 
od of  rearing  the  chickens  appears  not  to  have   i 
been  well  understood  abroad,  and  much  diffi-   ) 
culiy  was  Bpprehended  from  ibis  part  of  Ihe   j 
business.     We  were  assured,  however,  at 
exhibition  room  of  the  American  Hatching  I 
Oven,  or  Ekkaleobion,  (  Caller  of  Life,)  that  ) 
the  task  was  easy  and  successful.    The  half-  ] 
grown  chickens  and  pigeons  which  we  saw,  ? 
were  very  healthy. 

Reaumur,  amongbisdevicessometimeago,  ) 
iovenied  and  improved  a  warm  chamber  for  ) 
Ihe  rearing  of  chickens  hatched  by  ariiGdil  t 
means,  of  which  the  following  em  will  givet 
correct  idea. 
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REAUMUR'S   ARTIFICIAL   CHICKENS'  MOTHER. 


He  at  first  placed  ihem  in  a  box  wanned 
from  below,  but  tb«y  appeared  uncomfor  table, 
and  he  concluded  thai  ihey  needed  to  have 
their  backs  warmed.  He  therefore  attached 
to  a  wicker  cage,  a  box  with  a  low  and  alo- 
ping  top,  lined  with  sheeptkini,  wool  out ;  to 
that  chickens  or  diflferent  sizes  could  creep  in 
till  they  found  tbeit  proper  positioQ.  He  divi- 
ded it  by  a  partition,  and  kept  the  smaller  and 
weaker  chicha  by  ihemselres.  He  also  left 
both  ends  open,  or  closed  only  by  a  curtain, 
BO  tbftt  the  little  ones  could  retreat  when 
crowded  too  tnncb,  and  running  around  to  the 
entrance  find  a  better  place.  They  showed 
great  fondness  for  this  brooding  machine,  aad 
\    were  very  thrifty.    They  would  begin  to  pick 

A  VISIT  TO  VKKSAIIiLES. 

Haviog  speat  a  few  days  in  Paria,  I  felt  a 
Strang  desire  to  pay  a  visit  to  Vnaailles. 
While  studying  French  in  a  retired  Tillage 
of  New  England,  seTerel  years  before,  I  had 
procured  a  little  book,  called  the  Stranger's 
Guide  to  that  city,  and  read  the  descriptions 
it  gave  of  the  splendid  palaces  and  gardens, 
adorned  with  beautiful  ponds  ol  water,  shady 
walks  and  fountains.  I  had  also  beard  r^ 
peated  the  siory  of  King  Louis  XVL,  ai  a 
fine  engraving  had  hung  ia  my  father'a 
house,  representing  him  taxiag  leave  of  hia 
wife  and  children,  when  about  to  leave  the 
palace  of  Versaillea  to  be  executed. 

On  reachbg  the  place,  I  found  the  garden 
ar  more  extensive  and  beautiful  than  I  had 
expected ;  and  spent  some  hours  in  wander- 
about  the  lawns  and  srenues,  admiring 
the  fountains  and  resting  in  the  shady  groves. 

In  the  rear  of  the  palace  is  a  large  terrace, 
bordered  with  vases  of  bronze,  marble  and 
porphyry,  and  in  some  places  with  box  trees 
and  other  evergreen  plants  of  the  deepest 
foliage,  trimmed  and  clipped  into  the  forms 


ap  and  swallow  cromba  or  seeds,  twelve  oi 
twenty  four  hours  after  learing  the  shell,  and  < 
spent  their  time  gaily  between  feeding— play-  S 
iog  in  wicker  cage  and  sleeping.  They  re.  i 
tired  to  repose  at  night,  and  wolie  at  the  first  ) 
dawn  of  day,  or  at  the  light  of  a  lamp,  and  ' 
then  ran  out  of  their  sleeping  room.  They  J 
lay  so  snug  while  asleep,  as  often  to  lea 
impression  upm  the  wool  over  their  little  J 
backs. 

Whether  such  arrangemeDts  are  oeceaaary  ] 
or  even  important,  we  are  not  able  to  deter- 
mine ;  but  the  facta  we  have  here  brieBy  sta- 
led may  perhaps  be  of  some  use  to  persons  ) 
who  have  poultry  under  their  care.     We  shall  J 
he  glad  to  receive  further  information. 

of  globes,  cubes,  cones,  and  other 
tastic.  In  the  midst  were  large  circular  \ 
basins  of  while  marble,  filled  with  watN,  ) 
by  "Let  Orandt  Eaux,"  or  the  Grtat  ! 
Fountaini,  which  rose  into  the  atr  about  an  ) 
hundred  leet,  and  fell  again  with  a  loud  and  ) 
nninteimitting  roar,  like  that  of  a  large  ess-  i 
cade. 

From  this  tenace,  (to  which  I  bad  ascended  j 
by  a   broad  staircase  of  white  marble,)  I 
turned  to  look  back  upon  the  beautiful  paths 
in  which  I  bad  so  long  been   attmying,  and 
which  now   lay  spread    out  on  an    exten- 
sive level,  about  fifty  feet  below.    Through  ) 
the  midst  opened  a  wide  avenup,  bordered  ' 
with   thick    groves,  and  crossed  by  gravel  } 
walks,  where  hundreds  of  guy  groups  of  risi-  ) 
tors  from  Paris  were  seen,  winding  among  I 
little  flow er-gdrd ens,  or  along  the  banks  of  I 
the  placid  lakes,  till  they  were  almost  oi 
tingnishable  at  the  opposite  eitrenuiy  of  the  ) 
grounds,  about  two  miles  distant    Just  be-  c 
fore  me,  and  at  some  distance  below,  at 
foot  of  the  grand   staircase,  was  the  r 
beautiful  fountain  in  France,  if  not  in  Europe,  l 
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by  which  couDtless  streams  of  water  were 
thrown  in  different  directions  from  the  mouths 
of  as  many  marble  figures  of  various  forms 
and  sizes.  These  fiffures  were  ranged  on  the 
sides  and  summit  of  a  conical  eminence,  and 
so  placed  that  the  pure  white  currents  cros- 
sed each  other  with  regularity,  yet  variety, 
and  formed  a  rich  dome  of  snowy  spray, 
sparkling  with  millions  of  drops,  which  some- 
times showed  the  colors  of  the  rainbow,  as 
they  rose  and  fell  into  the  marble  basin  below. 

On  approaching  the  palaee  doors,  I  ob- 
served a  gentleman  standing  in  the  shade  of 
its  walls,  with  a  boy  about  fourteen  years  of 
age,  who  drew  my  attention  by  his  apparently 
close  regard  of  our  party.  On  coming  nearer, 
he  stepped  forward,  with  the  air  of  diffidence 
of  a  well  bred  man,  accosting  strangers,  and, 
with  an  apology  for  his  boldness,  enquired 
whether  we  were  Americans.  We  replied  in 
the  affirmative.  **  Then,"  said  he,  »•  here  is 
a  young  countryman  of  yours,**  pointing  at 
the  bov  I  have  mentioned.  He  has  recently 
arrived  in  France ;  I  accidentally  met  him 
in  Paris.  I  had  a  sister  who  removed  from 
England  some  years  ago,  to  live  in  America, 
and  this  is  her  son.  I  learned  the  fact  with 
great  pleasure;  and,  being  an  old  bachelor, 
and  being  on  a  tour  on  the  continent,  I  antici- 
pated much  satisfaction  in  taking  him  with 
me.  But  I  have  already  made  a  discovery 
which  fills  me  with  chagnn  and  mortification. 
What  sort  of  schools  nave  vou  in  the  city 

of ?    I  understand  he  nas  lived  there, 

and  I  supposed  your  people  were  intelligent 
enough  to  provide  well  for  the  education  of 
the  young.  But  he  knows  nothing.  He  is 
totally  unfit  to  travel ;  he  never  should  have 
come  to  Europe  until  he  had  become  able  to 
understand  something  of  what  he  sees;  he 
ought  never  to  have  stirred  from  home  with* 
out  a  good  preparation  to  go  abroad.  *'  You 
have  a  great  and  increasing  country,"  said 
he,  "and  need  virtuous  and  intelligent  travel- 
lers to  impart  souimI  views  and  pure  prin- 
ciples.** 

We  expressed  our  surprize  and  regret,  at 
fioding  one  of  oar  youth  abroad  under  such 
unfortunate  circumstances ;  and  felt  mortifica- 
tion at  the  too  just  exclamations  of  our  new, 
intelligent,  and  polished  acquaintance.  At 
the  same  time,  his  eloquent  lamentations 
over  the  ignoranee  of  bis  nephew  excited  in 
us  sincere  sympathy  with  him ;  for  I  cannot 
recal  at  this  day,  among  the  numerous  travel- 
lers I  met  with  in  my  foreign  tours,  any  per- 
son who  expressed  a  more  deep  regard  for 
solid  practical  learning,  or  one  who  lamented 
the  want  of  it  m  another  in  such  feeling 
tones.  I  know  not  how  long  I  stood,  under 
the  shadow  of  the  vast  palace,  listening  to 
the  eloquence  of  his  grief;  but  I  recollect  I 
rejoiced  at  the  reflection,  that  the  gay  groups 
wnich  sometimes  passed  near  us,  and  engaged 
the  attention  of  our  frivolous  young  country- 
men, so  that  he  heeded  not  our  discourse, 
were  unacquainted  with  our  language,  and 
unsuspicious  of  the  topic  of  our  conversation. 


Often  after  the  polished  stranger  had  bid- 
den us  farewell,  the  incident  returned  to  my 
mind,  and  led  me  to  inquire,  whether  many 
of  our  youth  are  not  as  unqualified  for  the 
places  they  are  to  occupy  at  home,  as  he  was 
to  make  his  appearance  among  travellers 
abroad.  How  many  of  our  cities,  villages 
and  families  would  have  reason  to  shrink 
from  the  scrutiny  of  a  sagacious  observer,  if 
such  an  one  should  come  among  them  to  en- 
quire into  the  principles,  modes  and  extent  of 
their  education  ? 

This  incident  led  me  also  to  reflect,  more 
than  I  had  before  done,  on  the  sort  of  quali- 
fications desirable  for  an  American  traveller 
in  Europe,  and  on  the  subjects  most  worthy 
to  occupy  his  attention.  iShould  the  readers 
of  this  magazine  derive  any  gratification  or 
instruction  from  such  notices  of  my  tours  as 
may  perhaps  be  inserted  in  its  succeeding 
numbers,  tney  may  ascribe  it»  in  some  mea- 
sure, at  least,  to  the  interesting  stran^r, 
whose  urbanity  and  eloquence  so  powerfully 
pleaded  in  favor  of  good  education  and  sound 
opinions,  and  taught  me, 'on  the  grand  ter- 
race of  Versailles,  to  rank  them,  as  he 
did,  above  the  highest  beauties  and  magnifi- 
cence of  art. 


The 


^ 


Annual    l^air    and    Meetings   of    the 
American  Institute* 

These  commenced  on  the  8th  of  October, 
and,  as  usual,  attracted  great  attention. 
The  saloons,  passages,  and  even  the  yard  at- 
tached to  Niblo's  Hotel  in  Broadway,  above 
Prince  street,  have  been  crowded  with  the 
usual  variety  of  objects  in  diflerent  branches 
of  the  arts,  fine  fruits,  flowers,  vegetables, 
&c.,  deposited  for  exhibition.  The  evenings 
were  enlivened  by  addresses  from  distinguish- 
ed gentlemen,  by  music  and  fireworks.  In- 
teresting meetings  were  held  at  the  Lyceum 
of  Natural  History,  opposite,  by  the  Conven- 
tion of  Agnculurists,  at  which  a  great  num- 
ber of  important  facts  were  communicated 
by  members  from  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, relating  to  soils,  products,  &c,  which, 
we  regret,  want  of  room  forbids  us  to  record. 
The  exhibition  of  fine  cattle,  and  the  plough- 
ing-match,  which  took  place  out  of  town, 
attracted  much  attention. 

Connected  with  these,  though  preceding  it 
by  a  few  days,  was  the  meeting  of  the  Agri- 
cultural and  Horticultural  Society  of  West 
Chester  Cotmty.  This  was  the  work  of  Dr. 
Underbill  of  New  York,  proprietor  of  the 
celebrated  Vineyard  of  Isabella  Grapes  at 
Oroton  Point,  (formerly  Feller^s  Point,)  on  the 
N6nh  river,  just  above  Sing  Sing.  With 
great  zeal,  perseverance,  and  good  sense.  Dr. 
Underbill  has  prosecuted  the  organization  of 
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Farmers*  Clubs  in  the  tweoty-one  towns  in 

West  Chester  Coanty,  and,  by  their  united 

influence,  an  assemblage  of  one  thousand  or 

more   respectable  agriculturists  and   others, 

was  collected  at  this  first  County  Meeting, 

with  a  very  creditable  display  of  stock,  vege- 

.   tables,   fruit,   &c.,  while  the  addresses  de- 

I   livered,  first  in  the  court  room,  and  then,  for 

>   "want  of  room,  from  a  balcony  in  the  open 

)   air,  were  of  such  a  nature,  as  made  a  strong 

I   impression  in  favor  of  the  object  and  plans 

of  the  Society,  and  to  encourage  imitators  in 

other  parts  of  the  country. 

The    Ploughing    and   Spading  Blatclies  took 

place  at  Uarlaem. 

The  space  ploughed,  one-eighth  of  an  acre, 
to  be  completed  in  an  hour.  Three  pre- 
miums, for  the  first,  silver  cup,  value  $8. 
Second,  silver  medal ; — third,  a  dipoloma. 

The  places  in  the  field  were  decided  by  lot, 
as  above.    The  judges  decided,  as  follows  : — 

6.  Mr.  Clark,  of  Morrisania.  the  Ist  pre- 
mium. 

5.  **  Brewster,  of  Eng.  Neighborhood, 
the  2nd  do. 

8.    *'    Bae,  of  Morrisania,  the  3rd  da 

For  the  Spading-match,  the  following  were 
the  entries.  Ground  to  be  dug,  20  feet  long 
and  10  feet  wide, — 1st  best,  silver  cup,  88  in 
value — 2nd  best,  a  silver  medal — 3rd  best,  a 
diploma. 

The  judges  announced  the  premiums,  as 
follows : — 

1.  Jos.  P,  Lodger-time  21  m.— best  workt 
46  years  old. 

2  Wm.  P.  Lodge—    "     18  m.— 2nd  best  do. 

21  years  do. 
8  Jos.  P.  Lodge—      «*     23  m.— 3rd  do   do. 

23  years  ao. 
The  competitors  were  father  and  two  sons. 

Exhibition  of  Ploughs  for  Premiwns. 

1.  Mr.  Hanly — Com.  Bergin's  plow,  250  lbs. 
draft. 

2.  "    Myer— Myer*8  plow,  275  lbs.  draft. 

The  first  took  the  premium  of  $8  silver 
cup ;  the  second,  a  silver  medaL 

INTERESTING  FACTS, 

From  the  Speeches  made  befbre  the  Institute* 

Mr.  Crane,  spoke  of  the  department  of 
plowing  as  one  of  the  most  important  in  the 
whole  science  of  agriculture,  and  of  turning 
up  the  soil  as  lymg  at  the  foundation  of  it. 
He  alluded  to  the  rapid  growth  of  those  parts 
of  the  country  where  it  had  been  carried  to 
the  greatest  perfection  of  improvement,  and 
of  the  decadence  of  those  in  which  it  had 
been  neglected;  to  the  independene  of  the 
practical  farmer,  and  to  his  value  in  the  body 
politic.  He  knew  very  well,  and  had  not 
long  appreciated  the  vast  improvements  in 
this  science  at  the  North,  and  it  was  with 


the  greatest  satisfaction  that  he  has  viewed 
them  with  his  own  eyes. 

Although  a  Southern  man,  he  was  not  mi- 
aware  of  the  great  advantages,  in  this  partic- 
ular, possess^  by  the  North,  to  which  his 
part  of  the  country  were  indebted  for  so 
many  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  He  spoke  in 
terms  of  disapprobation  of  the  policy  of  the 
South  in  exporting  all  they  produced  there, 
and  expressed  the  hope  that  his  section  of 
the  country  would  see,  ere  long,  the  necessity 
of  rearing  up  home  markets  for  the  sale  of 
its  produce.  He  stated  that  Ohio  raised  more 
wheat  than  the  whole  amount  exported  to 
foreign  countries,  and  regretted  that  this  sys- 
tem was  unknown  at  the  South,  excepting  in 
those  parts  which  Northern  farmers  had 
themselves  improved.  He  adverted  to  the 
cases  of  Southerners  who  had  left  their 
worn-out  lands,  gone  west,  and  come  back 
with  wealth  sufBcient  to  buy  all  their  pative 
counties.  He  knew  of  ten  gentlemen  alone 
who  could  do  so.  Particularly  he  alluded 
with  exultation  to  theefTects  produced  by  the 
coming  to  Virginia  of  several  Duchess  County 
farmers,  who  had  made  compalutively  value- 
less farms  very  valuable  and  desirable.  He 
said  that  this  was  so  in  Fairfax,  near  the 
District  of  Columbia,  which  had  thus  been 
made  a  paradise  by  their  exertions.  He  stated 
the  striking  fact  that  the  population  around 
Charleston,  S.  C,  was  less,  now,  by  consider- 
able, than  just  before  the  revolution.  All 
which  he  attributed  to  the  want  of  that  spirit 
of  agricultural  enterprise  which  character- 
ized the  North. 

Mr.  Craig,  of  Virginia,  stated  that  the  first 
Iron  Forge  m  the  Union  was  erected  in  South 
Carolina ;  and  eighty  years  ago  South  Caro- 
lina exported  to  England  over  10,000  pounds 
of  silk,  and  yet  the  strongest  opposition  to 
American  Manufactures  now  came  from  Vir- 
ginia and  South  Carolina.  Yet  he  was 
pleased  to  say  that  although  in  1840  there 
were  only  269  Cotton  Manufactories  in  the 
Slave  Sta  tes,  there  were  now  over  350  of 
them,  and  these  increasing.  And  in  a  few 
years  the  Southern  States  would  manufacture 
all  the  cotton  and  woollen  goods  that  they 
could  consume.  North  Carolina  had  been 
silentlv  but  incessantly  at  work,  until  she  has 
established  cotton,  woollen,  iron  and  paper 
manufactories  in  almost  every  town  in  the 
State.  A  few  years  ago  it  was  an  offence, 
punishable  with  a  heavy  fine,  to  establish  a 
factory  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  that  was  worked 
with  steam  power ;  now  that  law  is  repealed, 
and  a  company  with  9200,000  capital  are  es- 
tablishing a  Cotton  Manufactory  in  that  city. 
And  there  are  25  or  30  Cotton  Manufactories 
in  Georgia. 

English  Rj^ilroad  Movements. — In  rail- 
way shares,  speculation  continues. 

The  election  telegraph  is  now  being  laid 
down  on  the  Grand  Junction  of  Railway,  from 
fiirminghani  to  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and 
Chester ;  and,  under  certain  restrictions  will 
be  made  available  for  commercial  purposes. 
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SEALS   IN   THE    ICE. 


This  animal  resembles  a  quadruped  ia 
some  respects,  and  a  fish  in  others.  The 
head  is  round,  and  the  noee  broad,  with  ob- 
loag  nostrils,  and  large  sparkling  black 
eyes ;  it  has  no  proper  external  ears,  but 
tnere  are  two  apertures  which  nnswer  the 
same  purpose.  The  body  is  thickest  at  the 
'  junction  of  the  neck;  and  thence  goes  ta- 
perine  towards  the  tail,  and  is  covered  with 
thick  brietly  shining  hair  oi  various  shades. 
The  Teet  are  of  singular  conformation  ;  and, 
were  it  not  for  the  claws  with  which  they 
are  armed,  might  well  be  taken  for  fins  ;  and 
they  actually  do  assist  the  animal  in  awim- 
ming,  by  means  of  their  connecting  webs. 

The  ordinary  length  of  the  seal  is  from 
about  five  to  six  feet  It  is  found  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe,  but  chiefly  towards  the 
southern  and  northern  regions.  It  swarms 
near  the  arctic  circle,  and  the  lower  parts  of 
South  America,  in  both  oceans  ;  it  generally 
lives  in  the  water,  where  it  subsists  on  fish. 
Sometimes,  however,  it  ventures  ashore,  and 
basks  on  the  locks ;  but,  the  instant  it  is  dis- 
turbed, it  plunges  to  the  bottom. 

On  the  shores  of  (he  North  and  Icy  seasi 
where  the  inhabitants  are  few,  seals  may 
be  seen  by  thousands  on  the  rooks,  suck- 
ling their  young.  Like  all  gregarious  ani- 
mals in  a  wild  waste,  they  keep  a  sentinel 
on  the  watch;  and,  (»i  the  firRt  signal  of 
danger,  instantly  disappear. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  seals  generally 
forsake  the  sea  during  storms  and  tempests, 
and  repair  to  the  shore,  along  which  they 
sport,  enjoying  the  conflict  of  the  wind  and 
and  waves.  They  also  migrate  from  one 
part  of  the  world  to  another  in  immense 
droves,  accompanied  by  their  young,  either 
from  a  native  instinct  to  plant  new  colo- 
nies, or  driven  away  by  the  older  Inhabit- 
ants of  iheir  native  depths. 

The  young  sesls  are  remarkably  docile ; 


they  at  once  distinguish  and  obey  the  voice  > 

of  their  dam,  amid  the  numerous  clamors  > 

of  the  herd,  which  sometimes  resemble  the  < 
bleaiings  of  sheep,  and  sometimes  the  J 
shriller  outcries  of  a  cat.  The  malca  fre- 
quently have  violent  conflicts,  in  defence  J 
of  their  mates,  and  watch  over  the  conduct  < 
of  the  latter  with  a  jealous  eye. 

The  flesh  of  the  seal  is  counted  whole- 
some, but  these  animals  are  killed  chiefly  < 
for  the  sake  of  their  skin  and  oil.  To  the  } 
Greenlanderg  they  furnish  almost  every  j 
necessary  of  life,  and  are,-  indeed,  a  princi-  > 
pal  article  of  their  wealth.  In  former  < 
times,  the  flesh  of  the  seal  was  esteemed  ) 
delicate  eating  at  the  tables  of  the  great  and  ^ 
opulent  even  in  our  own  country;  but,  / 
though  to  be  met  with  in  abundance  on  { 
several  partsof  the  British  coasts,  we  never  i 
find  them  enleriog  into  a  modem  bill  of  > 
fare. — Buffon.  \ 


The  Fair. — The  specimens  of  cut  glass  > 
exhibiiins  at  the  Fair  of  the  American  In-  ( 
Biiiute  are  said  to  be  entirely  unsurpassed  in  < 
this  court ry,  if  not  in  the  world.  Their  e: 
traordinary  merit  is  in  the  size  of  the  pieces.  < 
There  is  one  VBBe  of  immense  magnitude 
ia  most  beautiful  style;  it  comes  fron 
other  side  of  the  Alleghany  mount 
There  are  also  some  fine  specimens  of  minia- 
ture under  (he  vases. 


SwiTZEBLABD— The  Swiss  Courier  of  the  ) 

16th  of  Se|uember  gives  a  description  of  an  J 

extensive  association  which  has  been  discov-  ) 

ered  at  Neufcliaiel,  and  which   has  extensive  ? 

ramiBcatioos  ihroughonl  the  other  canlonEof  ) 

Switzerland.     The   object   of   this   society  is  i 

described  by  the  Swibs  paper  to  be  the  orer-  < 

throw  of  all   religious,   social,   and    political  S 

organization    in   Germany,  by  means  of  the  i 

spread  ol    atheism  by  ihe  destruction  of  all  ( 
moral  principle,  aod  even  by  regicide. 
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A   SNOW-SHOE. 


Aitbougti  a  man  cannot  step  upon  soft  snow 
wiihout  sinking  into  it,  he  may  stand  upon  its 
surface  if  he  take  the  precaution  of  laying  a 
piece  of  hoard  upon  it  before  he  puts  down  his 
foot.  If,  then,  we  should  fasten  one  to  each 
foot^  so  that  we  should  tread  upon  it  at  every 
step,  we  might  walk  on  the  surface,  and  over 
drifts  of  any  dupth.  But  boards  would  be 
heavy  and  inconvenient ;  the  Indians,  there- 
fore, construct  two  narrow  frames,  of  slender 
strips  of  strong  wood,  across  which  they  weave 
a  coarse  nettmg  of  thongs  of  deer  skin,  fasten- 
ing to  them  strings  to  tie  them  to  their  toes. 
These  frames  bear  a  partial  resemblance  to 
small  boats,  being  long,  narrow,  and  pointed  ; 
and  although  they  are  several  times  larger 
than  the  foot,  they  are  very  light,  and  easily 
dragged  in  taking  a  step,  the  heel  rising  and 
leaving  the  snow-shoe  to  slide  after  it« 

After  a  little  practice,  we  have  been  told  by 
those  who  have  used  them,  a  man  can  travel 
for  hours  on  the  surface  of  snow,  without  ex* 
periencing  any  great  fatigue.  The  Indians  of- 
ten traverse  considerable  distances  with  their 
packs,  or  canoes,  or  children  on  their  backs, 
with  the  aid  ol  snow-shoes;  when  without 
them,  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  along  at 
all. 

One  of  the  most  experienced  and  accurate 
observers  of  the  character  and  habits  of  the 
North  American  savages,  has  only  inculcated 
the  doctrine  that  they  think  and  act,  in  a  thou- 
)  sand  particular  cases,  exactly  as  we  must  pre- 
^  sume  we  should  have  done,  if  placed  precise- 
/  ly  in  their  situation.  Many  things  which 
}  strike  a  superficial  observer  as  mysterious  or 
unaccountable,  and  which  many  are  disposed 
to  assign  to  some  peculiarity  in  the  physical 
or  moral  constitution  of  red  men,  are  found  to 
be  explicable  on  simple  grounds,  by  the  judg- 
ment of  mere  common  sense,  when  the  cir- 
cumstances are  thoroughly  understood.  Thus 
we  find  an  endless  variety  of  forms,  materials, 
s  &c.,  among  different  nations  and  tribes,  which 
^  hare  been  introduced  in  consequence  of  the 
^    differences  in  climate,  soil,  positions,  and  other 
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varieties  in  their  conditions ;  and  some  of  these 
have  been  adopted  by  white  men  when  thrown 
into  similar  circumstances. 


PElABIi  FISHERIES   IN   CBYIiOK, 

Abridged  from  VoL  1,  p,  40,  Magazin  Pitiomqus, 
for  the  American  Ptnny  Magazine. ' 

In  Ceylon,  in  October,  divers  examine 
tlie  banks  by  bringing  up  one  or  two  thou- 
sand oysters  aa  specimens.  If  1,000  yield 
75  francs  worth,  they  fish  them.  In  the 
Gulf  of  Manaar  these  oysters  abound  for  10 
leagues  north  and  south,  and  R  from  east  to 
west.  They  are  in  14  banks,  some  of  which 
do  not  yield  pearls.  The  longest  is  3 
leagues  by  2-3,  and  the  water  is.  3  to  5  fath- 
oms. The  oysters  are  all  of  one  species, 
and  resemble  those  of  Europe,  but  8  or  10 
inches  long,  and  have  the  interior  of  the 
shell  of  mother  of  pearl.  Several  pearls 
are  oflen  obtained  from  one ;  and  it  is  said 
that  a  number  has  been  known  as  high  as 
150. 

The  government  of  Ceylon  direct  the  fish- 
eries, or  let  them  to  men  who  underlet  to 
others.  In  1804  they  let  the  whole  for 
J£  120,000  sterling.  About  250  boats  are 
employed,  which  come  principally  from 
Coromandel.  Like  most  other  people  Avho 
have  no  better  guide  for  their  opinions  and 
conduct  than  blind  traditions,  or  the  impos- 
tures of  their  selfish  priests,  these  ignorant 
but  industrious  men  prepare  for  their  an- 
nual excursion  with  various  ablutions,  cast- 
ing of  lots,  &c.,  and  then,  laimching  their 
boats  at  midnight,  anchor  and  wait  for  day- 
light, when  they  begin  their  labors  by  div- 
ing to  the  bottom  of  the  sea  and  bringing 
up  as  many  oysters  as  they  can. 

Mr.  Cushing's  Lectures  tjpon  thb  Chi- 
HESE. — In  the  first  of  these  lectures,  delivered 
before  the  Newburyport  Lyceum,  Mr.  Gush- 
ing vindicated  the  Chinese  from  many  of  the 
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prejudices  which  exists  against  them  with  all 
distant  people.  He  declared  them  to  be  in- 
genious ana  industrious,  and  a  large  elan  o€ 
them  learned  men.  Books  k«  found  as  nu- 
merous asm  Europe,  and  the  calakigtte  of  a 
single  library  in  his  possession,  occupied  tm 
volumes.  He  said  that  the  fatal  error  of  of  the 
Chinese  has  been  in  giving  too  epicurean  a 
character  fo  their  habits  and  their  goverpment. 
-One  illustration  uf  this  cited  was  the  fact  that 
at  the  close  of  all  letters  to  one  sgiother,  the 
written  salutation  is  **  1  Wish  you  tranquility 
and  promotion^'*  They  laek  only  miliiaty 
skill  and  discipline  to  make  them  a  powerful 
nation,  capable  of  repelling  invasion  or  of 
overruaning  contiguous  countries ;  for  no  men 
are  braver,  or  can  die  more  fearlessly  in  the 
ranks. 

We  give  the  following  abstract  from  the 
New  bury  port  Herald,  of ;  other  parts  of  the 
lecture. 

9 

China  does  not  need  anv  foreifi:n  trade. — 
Within  her  own  terrhory  she  produces  every 
thing  requisite  for  the  wants  of  her  popula- 
tion. The  Imperial  commissioners  repeated- 
Iv  assured  Mr.  C.  that  this  commerce  from 
the  outset  had  been  literally  forced  upon  them 
by  the  English  and  Americans,  adversely  to 
the  interests  and  th^  wishes  of  the  Chinese 
government  and  people. 

Newspapers  as  well  as  books  abound  and 
circulate  freely  amon^  the  Chinese,,  and  the 
Fekin  Gazette,  particularly,  penetrates  to 
every  part  of  the  Empire.  They  annually 
publish  a  Red  Book,  similar  to  our  Blue  Book, 
giving  the  names  and  emoluments  of  all  pub- 
lic officers. 

In  regard  to  the  population  of  China,  Mr 
Cushing  seems  to  be  of  opinion  that  the  Chi- 
nese census  does  not  overrate  the  number,  and 
that  the  three  hundred  and  fifty  millions  which 
they  claim,  is  not  far  from  the  true  number. 
The  lanil  and  the  water  of  a  counQry  as  large 
as  Europe,  teem  with  swarming  masses  liv- 
ing alike  in  boats  on  the  rivers  and  in  houses. 
In  the  southern  part  of  the  country  two  crops 
a  year  are  procluced,  and  the  poorer  classes 
subsist  on  a  little  rice,  and  the  flesh  of  dogs, 
cats,  rats,  &c.  To  the  cities  and  towns  there 
are  no  carriage  ways,  the  streets  are  only 
narrow  foot  paths,  and  no  horses  or  other 
beasts  of  burthen  are  kept  to  require  large 
ranges  of  pasturage.  The  population  is  crowd- 
ed into  the  narrowest  limits  by  a  long  suc- 
cession of  ages  of  peace  and  industry. 

The  Chinese  have  long  been  acquainted  with 
all  the  improvements  in  the  arts,  upon  which 
Europeans  pride  themselves  as  the  inventors, 
with  the  exception  only  of  the  steam  engine. 
Machinery  has  not  been  introduced  amongst 
them,  because  of  the  effects  it  would  produce 
among  such  a  crowded  population,  by  throw- 
ing immense  numbers  of  handicraftsmen  out 
of  employment.  Hence  the  success  with 
which  English  and  American  manufactures 
are  sold  there,  notwithstanding  the  cheapness 
of  Chinese  labor. 


•*• 


PARENT'S  DEPARTMENT. 

SCHOOIi  AT  HOME. 

{Comimm§d  from  No,  3itpt^9  541] 

Most  pareots  are  ready  to  say  that  the 
dystematio  instruction  of  their  children 
would  be  a  work  of  much  self-denial.  And 
what  pan  of  the  parent's  duty  is  not  ?  We 
should  not  decline  it  on  that  account ;  oth- 
erwise we  should  soon  find  ourselves  sitting 
with  our  hands  folded,  and  our  children 
wandering  where  they  pleased.  Do  you 
not  ezpeot  your  sons  and  daughters  to  lead 
lives  of  self-denial  ?  Then  show  them  how 
it  is  done.  Let  them  see  you  denying  your- 
self, regularly  and  systematically,  every 
day ;  and  they  will  get  clearer  ideas,  more 
practical  and  more  likely  to  be  practised  in 
future  years,  than  from  the  longest  lectures 
or  treatises  on  the  duty  of  making  sach 
eacrifices. 

Do  you  wish  your  children  to  acquire  a 
high  esteem  for  useful  knowledge,  a  taste 
for  reading,  and  Qualifications  for  sensible 
conversation,  intelligent  observation  and  a 
preparation  to  mingle  with  reflecting  peo* 
pie  ?  Let  them  see  their  mother  setting  so 
nigh  a  value  on  learning  as  to  devote  time 
and  labor  to  the  task  of  communicating  it 
to  them,  and  they  will  inevitably  regard  it 
more  highly  than  they  could  be  taught  to 
do  by  almost  any  other  means  whatever. 
It  will  also  be  associated  in  their  minds  for 
life,  with  the  recollections  of  the  mother's 
love,  and  the  sweet  society  of  that  circle 
over  which  she  presides.  Oh,  if  our  moth- 
ers were  but  as  eager  to  claim  the  right 
and  privilege  of  administering  the  first  in- 
tellectual and  moral  food  to  their  children, 
as  to  monopolize  the  care  of  their  early 
physical  necessities,  gratify  the  varia- 
ble tastes  and  fancies  of  the  hour,  to  keep 
up  to  the  level  of  their  associates  or  neigh- 
bors on  some  point  or  other  quite  unimpor- 
tant to  their  real  happiness,  what  a  differ- 
ence should  we  all  observe,  and  what  a 
change  would  be  efiected  ! 

But  the  original  objection  will  be  re- 
peated :  the  task  is  too  difiicult — ^it  is,  per- 
haps, impossible.  But  how  strong  an  ap- 
peal might  an  eloquent  man  make  in  a 
case  like  this !  How  warmly  might  he 
urge  upon  the  affectionate  mother  to  make 
an  experiment  by  which  she  can  bring  her 
opinion  to  a  practical  trial,  and  come  to  a 
decision.  The  truth  is  that  we  can  all  do 
much  more,  and  many  things  more,  than 
most  of  us  imagine.  Not  one  of  us  has  any 
sufficient  reason  to  question  our  ability  to 
teach  our  own  little  children  something. 
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and  to  learn,  by  prRctioe,  to  teach  them 
more  and  more,  as  fa3t  as  they  become 
ready  to  receive  it.  Especially  with  the 
aid  of  many  of  the  school  books  which  now 
abound  around  us,  well  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pose, we  can  assure  even  the  most  doubt- 
ing, they  will  find  every  thing  prepared  to 
their  hands. 

But  there  is  a  material,  a  most  material 
consideration,  which  is  highly  worthy  of 
the  parent's  attention.  This  is,  the  nega- 
tive effect,  the  evils  prevented  by  guarding 
the  children  from  bad  associations.  Some 
parents  appear  to  be  unaware  and  unsus- 
picious  of  the  harm  often  done  by  children 
to  each  other,  when  they  are  allowed  to 
mingle  together  daily  and  freely,  without 
caref'il  supervision  or  precaution.  "My 
boys  cannot  go  out  to  play  even  with  the 
sons  of  some  of  my  most  respectable  neigh- 
bors,'* said  a  gentleman  of  New  York, 
"  without  hearing  language  and  witnessing 
manners  that  are  altogether  vulgar  if  nol 
vicious."  **  My  friend's  little  girl,"  re- 
marked a  lady  the  other  day,  "  came  home 
after  playing  with  a  new  companion,  and  I 
found,  to  my  astonishment  as  well  as  cha« 
ffrin,  that  she  had  fully  established  a  new 
habit  of  catching  up  her  play  things,  and 
holding  them  fast,  whenever  a  child  ap- 
proached her,  displaying  pure  selfishness 
in  the  most  undisguised  forms."  "  In  our 
beautiful  country  retreat,"  said  another 
lady,  on  another  occasion,  "  I  once  thought 
I  had  found  a  school  to  whioh  I  might  send 
my  little  children  with  every  prospect  of 
benefit,  but  I  was  soon  obliged  to  take  them 
away  because  their  manners  and  morals 
were  injured  much  faster  than  their  minds 
were  improved." 

'^  My  experience  has  already  convtnced 
me,'  (said  another  lady,  who  had  under- 
taken the  instruction  of  her  own  children 
with  many  doubts  and  a  very  faint  heart,) 
''  that  I  can  do  more  than  most  other  teach- 
ers probably  would  do.  At  any  rate,  to  my 
surprise,  I  have  found  that  they  are  actually 
better  instructed  than  some  of  my  young 
friends,  who  have  been  under  fashionable 
instructors.  At  the  same  time  I  have  a  still 
greater  satisfaction  in  reflecting,  while  I 
have  my  little  fiock  around  me,  that  they 
are  not  exposed  to  many  of  those  influences 
which  I  know  the  most  careful  instructor 
cannot  wholly  shut  out  from  a  large  school.''' 

There  are  several  reasons  for  which  we 
wish  to  see  parents  taking  some  part  in 
teaching  their  children  :  they  may  greatly 
assist  other  teaohefs  if  they  have  them,  and 


become  better  qualified  to  select  and  to  ap- 
preciate good  ones. 

LITERARY  NOTICES. 

'*  Wanderings  of  a  Pilgrim  under  the  sha- 
dow of  MoDt  Blanc. — ^By  Rev.  George  B.  Chee- 
ver,  D.  D.,"  has  just  been  published -by  Wi- 
ley and  Putnam  m  New  York  and  London, 
price  37  1-2  cts.  This  volume  can  hardly 
fail  to  prove  highly  valuable  and  interesting, 
as  the  author  performed  a  tour  through  the 
most  interesting  parts  of  Switzerland  and  tbe 
adjacent  pans  of  Italy,  especially  the  country 
of  the  Vaudois  or  Waldenses,  and  has  before 
given  some  of  the  results  of  his  enquiries  and 
observations  in  a  short  course  of  lectures  on 
that  people  and  their  countrv.  It  is  gratify- 
ing to  see  such  a  work  published  at  such  a 
price,  and  within  the  reach  of  ail  classes  of 
readers. 

<'  Autographs  of  Royal,  Noble,  Learned  and 
Remarkable  Personages,  conspicuous  in  Eng- 
lish History,  from  Richard  2d  to  Charles  2d. 
Engravings  by  Charles  John  Smith,  and  bio- 
graphical sketches  bjr  Nichols."  This  work, 
published  in  London  in  1829,  we  mention,  be- 
cause we  presume  some  of  our  readers  are  ig- 
norant of  its  existence,  although  it  is  several 
years  since  its  publication.  It  contains  numer- 
ous letters  of  considerable  length,  copied  with 
great  care,  besides  hundreds  of  signatures 
likewise  in  fac-simile,  some  of  which  are 
names  of  distinguished  persons  of  other  coun- 
tries. 


'^ 


RKCEIPT8. 

[Mr.  Dwight. — I  send  you  another  receipt 
from  the  same  old  book  from  which  those  for 
Marmalade  were  copied  in  your  last  Maga- 
zine, viz.  «*The  House  Keeper's  Pocket-Book, 
and  Complete  Family  Cook,  containing  above 
1200  curious  and  uncommon  receipts. — By 
Mrs.  Sarah  Harrison,  of  Devonshire, — sixth 
edition,  London,  1757."  A.] 

To  make  Quince  Jelly  very  white. 

Pare  your  poorer  quinces,  and  cut  th^m  in 
pieces,  cores  and  all ;  boil  them  in  fair  water 
till  they  are  soft,  then  scald  the  quinces  you 
mean  to  preserve  and  make  your  syrup  thus : 
— 3  lbs  of  su^ar  to  3  qts  of  water ;  clarify  the 
sugar,  and  when  it  is  clear  put  in  three  pints 
of  tbe  jelly,  let  it  boil  a  little,  then  put  in  4  lbs 
of  siiced  quinces ;  at  first  let  them  boil  softly, 
but  when  the  syrup  has  pierced  them  let  them 
boil  as  fast  as  may  be,  and  if  the  quinces  are 
done  enough  before  the  syrup,  take  them  up, 
and  let  the  syrup  boil  till  it  will  jelly,  then 
put  it  quickly  in  glasses,  for  if  the  jelly  be 
broke,  it  will  grow  thin.  You  may  either  put 
slices  and  jelly  together  or  separately.  Your 
sugar  must  be  double  refined. 


A  Frenchman  is  said  to  have  invented  a 
machine  capable  of  doing  every  description 
ofsewing  except  the  stitching  of  button  holes. 


^ 
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THE  STORM  OF  WAR. 

B7  BRAINARD. 

0  !  once  was  felt  the  storm  of  war  ! 

It  had  an  earthquake's  roar, 
It  flashed  upon  the  mountain  height. 

And  smoked  along  the  shore. 
It  thundered  in  a  dreaming  ear, 

And  up  the  Farmer  sprang ; 
It  muttered  in  a  bold  true  heart. 

And  a  warrior*s  harness  rang. 

It  rumbled  by  a  widow's  door,— 

All  but  her  hope  did  fail : 
It  trembled  through  a  leafy  grove, 

And  a  maiden's  cheek  was  pale. 
It  steps  upon  the  sleeping  sea. 

And  wares  around  it  howl ; 
It  strides  from  top  to  foaming  top 

Out-frowning  ocean's  scowl. 

And  yonder  sailed  the  merchant  ship- 
There  was  peace  upon  her  deck; 

— Her  friendly  flag  from  the  mast  was  torn, 
And  the  waters  whelm'd  the  wreck. 

But  the  same  blast  that  bore  her  down 
Filled  a  gallant  daring  sail. 

That  lov'd  the  might  of  the  black'ning  storm 
And  laugh 'd  in  the  roaring  gale. 

The  stream,  that  was  a  torrent  once. 

Is  rippled  to  a  brook. 
The  sword  is  broken,  and  the  spear 

Is  but  a  pruning  hook. 
The  mother  chides  her  truant  boy, 

And  keeps  him  well  from  harm  ; 
While  in  the  grove  the  happy  maid 

Hangs  on  her  lover's  arm. 

Another  breeze  is  on  the  sea. 

Another  wave  is  there. 
And  floats  abroad  triumphantly, 

A  banner  bright  and  fair. 
And  peaceful  hands  and  happy  hearts. 

And  gallant  spirits  keep 
Each  star  that  decks  it  pure  and  bright. 

Above  the  rolling  deep. 


A.  correspondent  writes  us : — "  If  I  under- 
stand the  decision  of  the  Convention,  in  the 
case  of  Bishop  Onderdonk,  it  says,  his  arrear- 
ages are  to  be  paid  up  to  the  3d.  of  January 
last,  (the  lime  of  his  suspension,)  and  no 
salary  is  to  be  allowed  him  after  that  period, 
unless  the  General  Convention,  two  years 
hence,  restore  him  to  his  office. 


Both  Upper  and  Lower  Hungary  have 
been  completely  laid  waste  by  dreadful  inun- 
dations at  the  beginning  of  the  month  of 
An^usi.  Upwards  of  a  million  of  the  in- 
habitants are  threatened  with  all  the  horrors 
of  famme  in  consequence  of  this  dreadful 
migiortune. 


EXECDTION    OP    AN     ItALUN    PatbIOT— At 

the  University  of  Bologna  several  arrests 
have  taken  place  of  late,  for  instance  of  M. 
Masmi,  brother  of  the  professor  of  that  name. 
The  order  for  his  apprehension  arrived  from 
Rome  m  the  night,  and  he  was  instantiv  con- 
veyed thither  by  a  strong  military  'force. 
The  exasperation  in  the  Romagna  is  the 
greater,  as  it  has  come  to  light  that  one  of 
the  persons  executed  in  Ravenna  was  entire- 
ly innocent  of  the  oflence  for  which  he  was 
put  to  death !  The  two  Bolognesi,  Barrin- 
teer  Ressan  Galeiti  and  Massioli.  have  been 
sentenced  to  the  galleys,  the  former  for  life, 
r  ni* I5f^  for  twenty  years.  Even  the  clerk 
of  M.  Galetti  is  to  be  confined  for  three  years. 

New  Steam  Packet — The  building  of  an 
iron  ship,  to  be  propelled  by  a  screw,  and 
intended  for  a  New  York  packet,  was 
lately  commenced  at  the  works  of  J.  Hodg- 
son &  Co.,  Toxteth  dock,  Liverpool. 

The  principal  owners  are  Mr.  Thomas 
Sands,  Captain   Thompson,  of  the  packet 
ship  Stephen  Whitney,  and  Messrs.  Mc- 
Tear  and  Hadfield.     Her  dimensions  are : 
length  of  keel,  .188  feet ;  beam,  32  feet : 
depth  to  main  deck,  20  feet ;  ditto  to  spar 
deck,  7  feet  3  inches ;  tonnage,  old  mea- 
surement, 984  tons;    new   measurement, 
1.317  tons ;  her  engines  will  be  180  horse 
power,  on  Grantham's  patent  direct  action 
principle ;  and  the  screw  to  be  employed 
18    that  patented  by    iMr.    Woodcroft,  in 
which  the  pitch  can   be  increased  or  di- 
minished, as  may  be  desired. 

After  providing  the  requisite  space  for 
the  engine,  about  twenty-one  days'  coals, 
and  ample  state  cabins  for  sixty  passen- 
gers she  will  have  room  for  upwards  of 
1.000  tons  measurement.  The  form  of  the 
vessel  is  very  well  adapted  for  the  object 
intended,  and  is  expected  to  steam  seven  or 
eight  knots  without  sails,  and,  though  lieht- 
ly  sparred,  will,  no  doubt,  be  a  very  fest 
sailer. 


The  numerous  subscriptions  for  the  Que- 
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PHiGBIMS  AND  PIIiGRINAGC^. 

Fyom  th9  Editor^s  Journal  of  Travel*  in  Italy, 
Cortona  was  the  scene  of  considerable  ex- 
dtement*  As  I  entered  the  city,  I  observed 
a r^markable^tir  in  the  streets;  persons  of 
different  classes  moTing  about  without  ap- 
parent object*  but  all  as  if  full  of  some  pres- 
sing  business.  Shops  were  open,  with  all 
their  attractions  displayed,  stalls  set  up  here 
and  there,  and  some  of  the  crowd  stepping  in 
and  out,  while  the  noise  of  tongues  \mbs  in- 
cessant, and  eyes,  feet  and  bands  seemed  all 
at  work.  In  the  midst  of  it  my  companion 
touched  my  elbow,  and  exclaimed,  '*  who  is 
this?" 

It  was  a  person  with  an  old,  tattered  gar- 
ment,— a  long  string  of  great  wooden  beads, 
with  a  cross  hanging  in  front,  a  staff  vk'  hand, 
a  sad,  solemn,  care-worn,  and  hunger-worn 
countenance,  striding  along  through  the  gay 
and  motley  crowd,  without  looking  to  the 
right  or  to  the  left,  and  apparently  intent  only 
on  making  way  through  it.  "  What  is  that  ?" 
enquired  my  companion ;  but  he  addressed 
his  question  to  one  unprepared  to  answer.  I 
stood  and  gazed  with  him.  There  was  a 
strange  mixture  of  novelty  with  something 
familiar  to  my  eyes.  In  an  instant,  I  per- 
ceived that  a  cockle-shell,  stuck  in  a  conspic- 
uous part  of  the  dress,  was  what  had  struck 
me  as  something  with  which  I  was  familiar ; 
but  it  required  a  little  reflection  to  trace  my 
recollections  clearly  to  any  definite  point. 
Suddenly  it  came  to  my  recollection ;  a  pil- 
grim from  the  Holy- Land — ^yes,  there  was 
the  staff,  the  scrap,  the  bottle,  the  rosary,  the 
eross,  and,  above  all,  the  cookie- shell.  This 
last  was  the  sign  not  only  of  a  pilgrim,  but 
of  a  pilgrim  from  Jerusalem,  from  the  "  Holy 
Sepulchre !" 

A  peculiar  impression  was  made  on  my 
mind  lathis  thought ;  and  no  doubt  some  of 
my  readers  may  feel  a  little  of  the  same,  as 
they  hear  of  the  personage  who  occupied 
my  attention  ;  for  I  had  some  romantic  ideas 
in  mind,  apd  not  a  few  of  my  countrymen,  I 
am  certain,  resemble  me  in  that  particular. 

As  the  singular  figure  moved  along,  it  at- 
tracted but  little  notice,  except  from  one  per- 
son. A  baker,  on^aeeing  it  pass  his  door, 
hurried  after  it,  with  an  urgent  invitation  to 
return  and  partake  of  the  food  he  had  to 
offer ;  and  the  proposal  was  accepted,  though 
in  perfect  silence. 

A  tenth  part  of  all  the  reflections  to  which 


this  incident  has  since  led  ipe,  I  have  neither 
room  nor  time  to  record ;  but  I  shall  briefly 
write  down  a  few. 

A  common  American  reader  must  almost 
necessarily  entertain  romantic  conceptions  of 
the  chamcrer  of  pilgrims,  because  he  views 
them  tlirough  a  false  medium.  Novels  and 
poetry  are  almost  the  onljn  vehicles  in  which, 
so  to  speak,  pilgrims  ever  travel  to  America. 
Some  will  be  ready  to  prompt  me,  by  adding 
history ;  but  I  shall  immediately  reply,  that 
little  has  been  written  of  them,  in  what  is 
called  history,  which  is  not  in  fact  poetical 
and  romantic,  that  is,  either  false  or  dis- 
colored. 

In  the  first  place,  a  pilgrim  must  be  igno- 
rant, for  he  is  the  dupe  of  imposture.  It  may 
be  that  some  pilgrims  have  been  learned; 
but  what  is  that  learning  worth  which  can- 
not prevent  its  owner  from  acting  the  part  of 
a  child  ?  The  vast  majority  of  pilgrims  have 
undoubtedly  been  extremely  ignorant.  The 
moving  spring  of  their  actions,  the  very  in- 
citing cause  of-  the  character  they  assume,  of 
the  task  to  which  they  devote  themselves, 
proves  their  total  ignorance  of  the  first  princi- 
ples of  the  Gospel:  their  fundamental  mistake 
concerning  Christianity,  of  which  they  claim 
to  be  devotees,  is  the  expectation  of  gaining 
heaven  by  their  own  merits.  Let  any  person 
consider  this  misconception  in  its  true  light, 
in  contrast  with  the  ground-work  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament  doctrine  of  the  inability 
of  man  to  earn  any  thing  from  his  Maker^ 
and  then  look  upon  the  toils  and  privations  of 
a  pilgrim,  laboring  his  way  to  a  place  of  pre- 
tended sanctity,  as  acts  incited  by  such  a  de- 
grading view  of  the  Almighty,  and  he  will 
only  pity  the  poor,  ignorant,  deluded  victim 
of  imposture  and  self-conceit. 

We  can  hardly  expect  those  who  allow 
their  views  to  be  controlled  by  the  frivolous 
writers  of  fashionable  books,  to  look  upon  a 
subject  like  this  with  the  eyes  of  common 
sense.  They  like  to  have  the  rainbows  of 
fancy  surround  every  object  before  their  eyes, 
and  are  unwilling  to  have  the  cobwebs  of 
imagination  brushed  away,  because  they  make 
a  pleasing,  though  an  unsubstantial  drapery, 
to  conceal  things  more  repulsive  in  form  and 
nature.  Common  sense,  however,  does  not 
hesitate  to  raise  her  broom,  and  sweep  with 
a  strong  hand  down  to  the  solid  walls.  Let 
but  the  reader  of  history  thus  proceed  when 
he  he  comes  to  the  story  of  the  crusades,  and 
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what  a  different  aspect  would  tho&e  long  past 
ages  present !  He  would  no  longer  be  daz- 
zled by  the  childish  splendor  of  knights  and 
squires  led  on  in  thoubands  by  renowned  chief- 
tains and  mighty  monarchs,  to  a  glorious  en- 
terprize,  for  the  love  of  God  and  the  good  of 
man.  He  would  see  millions  of  men,  like  the 
poor  fanatic  depicted  on  our  title  page,  for- 
saking home  and  friends,  abandoning  aged 
parents  and  tender  babes  to  suSeror  to  starve 
from  neglect,  and  wending  their  way,  with- 
out geography  enough  in  their  heads  to  know 
how  far,  or  whither,  under  the  delusion  assidu- 
ously inculcated  into  each  mind  in  detail,  that 
by  so  doing,  each  would  secure  toiiimself  that 
endless  happiness  which  is  promised  only  to 
those  who  trust  in  the  perfect  righieousness 
of  one  better  than  man.  He  would  see  mil- 
lions of  Quixotes,  with  millions  of  Stincho 
PanzBS,  proceeding  after  adventures  not  less 
crazy,  though  &r  less  respectable  for  disinter- 
estedness, and  a  thousand  times  more  disaa- 
trous  and  savage  in  their  results. 

The  Crusaders  were  pilgrims,  armed,  it  is 
true,  and  embodied  like  soldiers,  but  not  differ- 
ing from  pilgrims  in  the  main-spring  of 
their  movements.  Some  of  our  readers  will 
exclaim  at  our  views  of  this  subject;  but  let 
them  reflect  on  its  importance.  Have  they 
ever  viewed  aright  that  grand  delusion  under 
which  the  crusaders  were  enrolled  and  conduc- 
ted? Have  they  pictured  aright  to  their 
minds  the  "  Crusades  ol  Children,"  in  which 
thousands  of  boys  and  girls,  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  set  off  in  large  armies,  in  ilnitation 
of  their  parents,  to  walk  to  the  «<Iloly  City  ?" 
History  herself  seems  to  have  been  ashamed 
of  this  extreme  of  delusion  and  fanaticism ;  for 
bat  few  books  make  even  an  allusion  to  the 
fact.  But  such  is  one  of  the  effects  of  the 
madness  of  error,  when  allowed  to  proceed  to 
the  end  of  the  course  it  chooses ;  and  such  are 
the  warnings  which  true  history,  divested  of 
romance,  should  duly  and  distinctly  hold  up 
to  the  view  of  mankind.  The  history  of  the 
march  of  the  first  armies  of  crusadera,  is  the 
history  of  the  progress  of  immense  mobs  of 
fimatics,  who  were  soon  turned  to  robbers  and 
butchers* 

We  speak  without  fear  of  contradiction  when 
we  say,  that  n6  great  subject  ot  modem  histo- 
ry has  been  more  frequently  dressed  in  false 
colon  than  the  Crusades ;  and  that  there  is 
scarcely  any  on  which  a  good  teacher  has 
greater  reason  to  guard  his  pupils  from  fiip 


shionable  misconceptions.  Perhaps  as  good 
a  way  as  any,  is  to  begin  with  the  conteimpla- 
tion  of  a  pilgrim,  like  the  one  depicted  on  our 
first  page,  and  a  striking  view  of  the  system 
of  imposture  by  which  he  is  sent  off  on  his 
wild  career.  Peter  the  Hermit  was  a  piigrimy 
and  a  short  history  of  his  life  is  this. — ^H^  in- 
duced the  Pope,  Urban  2d,  to  invite  all  Europe 
to  go  where  he  had  been,  that  is,  to  Jeru'sa^ 
lem,  by  promises  ot  eternal  life;  and  to  threat- 
en with  eternal  death  all  who  might  offer  op- 
position. (See  Bower's  History  of  the  Popes, 
vol.  2,  p.  419,  and  onward  :--also,  Ranke's 
History  of  the  Popes,  &o.) 

Then  turn  to  the  heads  of  the  successive 
enterprises  in  following  ages.  See  thd  popes  ' 
repeating  the  lucrative  process  of  ordering 
crusades,  raising  money  to  carry  them  on,  and 
sometimes  converting  the  treasorea  to  their 
own  use.  Many  of  our  readers  probably  do 
not  know  that  an  old  Bull,  or  papal  decree, 
originally  issued  centuries  ago,  to  engage 
men  in  this  fanatical  warfare,  is  still  regularly 
printed  over  again  every  two  years,  and  sold 
all  over  the- world,  even  in  America,  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  a  little  money  for  tiiose  ec- 
clesiastics who  obtain  the  privilege  of  supply- 
ing the  [market  in  particular  districts  or  .pa- 
rishes. 


€ 
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Meteor  nr  Stbia.-— The  Boston  Traveller 
contains  the  following  extract  from  a  com- 
munication lately  received  in  that  city,  from 
an  iqtelligent  individual  who  has  resided  a 
number  of  years  in  Syria : 

"About  eight  o'clock  this  evening,  (June 
17th.)  a  most  '  magnificent  meteor  darted 
athwart  our  northwestern  horizon.  It  was  at 
first  discovered  at  an  elevation  of  about 
thirty-five  degrees,  and  it  rushed  northvrard 
with  a  hissing  noise,  leaving  behind  it  a'  bril- 
liant train,  like  an  immense  rocket.  It  de- 
scended by  a  very  slight  inclination,  and  ex- 
ploded before  it  reached  the  horizon.  This 
was  the  most  remarkable  meteor  I  have  ever 
seen.  Its  size  was  extraordinary,  the  length 
of  the  train  was  prodigious,  and  in  brilliancy 
it  resembled  the  sun.  But  the  most  astonish- 
ing circumstance  was,  that  it  continued-  to 
shine  with  undiminished  briffhmess  for. a  full 
hour  after  the  explosion  took  place.  It  then 
twisted  and  curved  from  its  original  position* 
canied  about  appareptl^r  by  tne  wind,  and, 
fading  away  insensibly,  it  finally  disappeared. 
This  glorious  phenomenon  has  cast  an  air  of 
solemnity  over  every  countenance,  whilst  the 
more  ignorant  natives  were  filled  with  terror 
ajid  dismay.  They  universally  believe  that 
it  portends  some  dreadful  calamity." 
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History  of  the  Imposture  of  St.  Filumena. — 

[Continued.] 

[  The  reader  is  requested  to  bear  in  miad, 
(  as  he  proceeds  with  the  varioas  steps  by  wh  ich 
the  minds  of  the  people  of  Italy  were  excited 
on  this  subject,  that  the  simple  relation  we 
obtain  from  the  authenticated  acccuni  before 
us,  plainly  proyes  that  the  foundation  of  the 
whole,  from  the  commencement,  was  the  pre- 
tended testimony  of  witnesses  unknown  to 
those  who  were  called  upon  to  credit  it,  and 
passed  off  on  the  mere  word  of  men  apparent- 
ly interested  in  propagating  the  atory;  and 
chiefly  on  that  of  the  prime  mover  of  the 
whole  scheme,  the  shrewd  Don  Francisco  de 
Lucia  himself.  Our  readers  will  probably 
smile  more  than  once,  as  we  have  done,  at 
the  versatility,  readiness,  activity  and  usual 
success  of  this  man  in  his  various  plans,  pla- 
ces, offices  and  occupations.  The  picture  has 
much  that  is  new  to  American  readers,  and 
gives  a  new  insight  into  the  intellectual  and 
moral  state  of  the  Italians,  the  puppets  by 
which  they  are  amused,  and  the  workers  of 
the  wires  which  set  them  in  motion.  We  pro- 
ceed with  our  extracts.] 

2d.  Visioiu 

"  The  second  revelation  is  that  made  to  a 
zealous  priest,  a  great  devotee  of  Saint  Filu- 
mena. Don  Francidco  informs  us  that  what 
he  has  written  as  from  him  was  all  received 
directly  from  himself;  and  besides  that,  he 
heard  him  teii  it  in  the  very  church  in  which 
the  body  of  the  Saint  reposea  The  following 
is  his  recital'* 

'*!  was  walking  one  day  in  the  country, 
when  I  saw  a  woman  approach  me  whom  I 
did  not  know.  She  addressed  me  the  follow- 
ing words :  '  Is  it  true  that  you  have  put  up 
in  your  church  a  picture  of  Saii^t  Filumena  ?' 
« Yes,'  said  I,  •  what  you  say  is  true.'  •  But 
what  do  you  know  about  that  Saint  ?'  *  Very 
little ;  we  have  hitherto  been  able  to  ascertain 
nothing  respecting  her  beyond  what  we  are 
taught  by  the  inscription  and  the  emblems  en- 
graved on  her  tomb  ;*— and  these  I  began  to 
explain  to  her.  She  allowed  me  to  go  through 
with  them,  and  then  resumed  with  liveliness ; 
*  You  know  nothing  more  about  her  then  V — 
'No,  nothing  else.'  'But  there  are  many 
other  things  to  be  said  about  that  Saint. — 
When  the  world  know  them,  they  will  be 
overwhelmed  with  astonishment.     Do  you 


not  know  the  cause  of  her  persecution  and 
martyrdom?'  *  Yes,  but  nothing  more.'  — 
Well,  I  will  tell  yoii.  It  was  because  she  re- 
fused (o  gi\re  her  hand  to  Diocletian,  who  had 
intended  to  make  her  his  wife;  and  the  reason 
of  iier  refusal  was  her  wish  to  remain  single 
for  ihc  love  of  Jesus  Christ.' 

"  At  these  words  so  full  of  joy,  like  one  who 
hears  news  nf'ier  having  long  desired  it,  I 
said:  'Do  yuu  not  deceive  me?  Are  you 
very  certain  of  what  I  have  heard  from  your 
mouth  ?  Where  did  you  read  it?  We  have 
been  seeking  for  several  years  to  find  some 
author  who  might  give  us  particulars  concern- 
ing that  Saint,  and  our  researches  have  thus 
far  been  fruitless.' "  The  woman  replied  that 
she  had  not  read  of  it  in  any  book,  but  knew 
it  to  be  true,  and  soon  vanished. 


3d.  Vision. 

[The  third  revelation,  we  are  told,  was 
inade  to  a  man,  belonging  to  a  convent  in 
Naples,  who  was  subjected  to  a  rigorous  ec- 
clesiastical examination,  and  the  evidence 
plainly  proved]  '*  to  possess  all  those  charac- 
teristics which  distinguish  true  revelations 
from  false." 

[Don  Francisco  de  Lucia  states,  that  'his 
wimess  had  been  for  some  time  a  devout 
worshipper  of  Saint  Fi)omena,  and,  for  her 
faithfulness,  had  received  repeated  and  sen- 
sible marks  of  her  favor.  She  had  been 
saved  by  her  from  various  temptations  by 
Satan,  and,  aAer  many  exercises  of  prayer, 
self-denial  and  mortification,  had  arrived  at  a 
state  of  tranquillity  and  joy.  She  had  bad 
many  intimate  interviews  and  long  conversa- 
tions with  the  Saint,  while  lying,  in  her  acts 
of  penance,  at  the  foot  of  the  cracifix,  and  re- 
ceived from  her  much  advice  respectmg  the 
direction  of  the  community  of  nuns  which 
had  been  committed  to  her,  and  for  the 
guidance  of  her  own  conduct  She  had  a 
small  picture  of  the  Saint  in  her  cell,  which 
was  observed  to  change  its  aspect  from  time 
to  time,  and  it  was  therefore  removed  to  the 
church  with  great  festivity  and  solemnity,  and 
there  permanently  placed.  The  nun  per- 
formed her  acts  of  worship  before  it  on  com- 
munion days ;  and  on  one  occasion,  while  so 
employed,  she  felt  a  lively  desire  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  very  date  of  the  martyr- 
dom of  her  favorite  saint.  All  at  once  she 
found  her  eyes  closed,  and  she  had  a  vision. 
A  sweet  voice  was  heard  speaking  these 
words :  "  My  dear  sister,  it  was  on  the  10th 
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of  August  that  I  died  to  live,  and  entered 
heaven  in  triumph."  She  added,  that  the 
Savior  had  her  mortal  remains  removed  to 
Mugnano,  and  deposited  in  the  church  on  the 
10th  of  that  same  month,  thus  defeating  the 
designs  of  the  priest  who  had  had  them  in 
his  possession,  and  who  had  intended  to  ior 
troduce  them  into  that  place  on  the  5th,  and 
to  keep  them  in  his  own  house.] 

[The  nun  had  another  vision  subsequently, 
in  consequence,  as  we  are  told,  of  her  **  obe- 
dieace"  to  the  requirements  of  her  **  spiritual 
guides ;"  *'  obedience  being  always  victorious, 
in  the  language  of  the  holy  books."  The 
same  sweet  voice  now  addressed  the  nun  as 
follows :] 

*'  My  dear  sister,  I  am  daughter  of  a  prince 
who  governed  a  little  state  in  Greece,  and  my 
mother  also  was  of  the  blood  royal."    [She 
then  added  a  long  account  of  her  parents  pro- 
fessing Christianity,  resisting  Rome  and  be* 
coming  acquainted  with  the  Emperor  Dio- 
cletian, who  proposed  to  marry  her,  but  in  con* 
sequence  of  her  refusal,  (because  she  had 
vowed  to  live  single  and  consecrated  to  Christ) 
changed  from  entreaties  to  threats  of  torture. 
The  Virgin  Mary  appeared  to  her  in  prison, 
promising  her  her  own  aid,  and  that  of  the 
angel  Gabriel.    She  was  first  whipped  until 
covered  with  one  wound,  and  then  thrown 
into  the  Tiber,  with  an  anchor  fastened  to  her 
neck.    Two  angels  broke  the  chain  and  float- 
ed her  gently  to  the  shore,  in  the  presence  of 
a  crowd  of  spectators.    She  was  then  shot 
with  many  arrows,  but  cured  in  oiae  night  by 
an  angel.    Again  the  archers  drew  their  bows 
at  her,  but  their  arrows  refused  to  strike  her. 
A  magician  was  called,  who  tried  to  get  the 
supposed  enchantment  out  of  the  arrows  by 
means  of  fire ;  but,  when  shot  at  her  again, 
they  flew  back,  and  killed  six  of  the  archers, 
and  many  of  the  survivors  renounced  pagan- 
ism.   The  emperor  finally  ordered  her  to  be 
beheaded,  which  was  done,  and  then,  rising 
to  heaven,  she  received  the  crown  and  palms 
of  victory.] 

[These  three  visions  are  considered  as  es- 
tablishing the  history^and  high  reputation  of 
Saint  Filomena.  The  evidence  is  spoken  of 
as  if  it  were  .perfectly;  satisfactory,  no  doubt 
being  expressed  in  consequence  of  the  situa- 
tion and  interests  of  the  wimesses,  or  their 
examiners,  or  the  peculiar  circumstances 
which  must  strike  the  mind  of  the  reader  aa 


highly  suspicious,  and  no  apology  being  made 
for  adducing  no  further  proof.] 


To  THE  EdITOBS  of  THE  ExFRESS. 

The  article  below  appeared  in  the  "Albany 
Daily  American  Citizen^'  of  the  10th  insL  It 
meets  with  the  approbation  of  all  who  have 
witnessed  the  operation  of  the  machines.  I 
am  mduced  to  make  a  few  corrections,  and 
send  it  to  you  for  publication.  It  is  but  a 
small  tribute  to  native  genius  of  the  first  class, 
and  of  an  enterprise  worthy  of  an  American 
citizen.  ENTERPRIZE. 

THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  SCREWS. 

Next  to  the  Nail,  the  Screw  is  one  of  the 
most  indispensable  articles  m  common  use.-— 
The  manufacture  of  screws,  both  in  thiscoun* 
try  and  in  Europe,  is  an  important  branch  of 
mechanical  labor,  and  thousands  of  operatives 
are  employed  in  it  constantly.  It  is  a  nice 
piece  of  work  to  turn  out  a  well-made  and 
handsome  screw,  and  it  is  done,  and  with  great 
facility  too,  by  machinery.  Screw  factories 
in  this  country  are  almost  entirely  located  in 
in  the  New  England  States.  They  employ  a 
large  number  of  hands,  and  make  a  vast  num- 
ber of  screws  yearly.  It  has  been  supposed 
for  years  that  perfection  had  been  reached,  so 
far  as  machineiry  is  concerned,  in  this  business. 
But  there  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  theingeni;^ 
ity  and  inventive  faculties  ofourcountrymei^ 
The  wonder  of  to-day  is  destined  to  be  totally 
eclipsed  by  the  wonder  of  to-morrow. 

A  mechanic  of  New  York,  and  one  of  the 
best,  theoretically  and  practically,  that  our 
country  can  yet  boast  of,  has  been  for  the  last 
seven  years  preparing  and  bringing  to  pertec* 
lion  a  machine,  or  rather  a  series  of  machines, 
of  his  own  invention,  and  upon  a  plan  and 
principle  entirely  new,  for  the  manufacture  of 
screws  of  all  sizes.  He  has  at  length  comple- 
ted a  set  of  them,  four  in  number,  and  set  them 
in  motion.  They  are  found  to  meet  the  most 
sanguine  expectations  of  their  inventor,  who 
has  had  them  patented  in  this  countrv  and  in 
Great  Britain,  and  will  soon  extend  nis  right 
over  France,  Germany,  and  Russia. 

During  a  Ihte  visit  to  New  York,  we  accep- 
ted the  invitation  of  a  friend  to  witness  the 
operations  of  the  screw-makmg  apparatus. — 
Though  too  unacquainted  with  the  complica- 
ted machinery  and  its  principles  to  be  able 
either  to  comprehend  fully  its  action,  or  de- 
scribe intellieioly  what  we  saw,  jret  we  were 
highly  delighted  and  interested  with  the  per- 
formance, and  shall  make  an  attempt  to  con- 
vey an  idea  of  the  thing  to  our  readers— hoping 
they  will  not  have  reason,  before  we  finish, 
to  regard  it  as  one  ex-5creto-ciating  '  bore.' 

The  first  machine  employed  in  the  produc- 
tion of  a  perfect  screw,  is  massive  and  costly. 
The  business  allotted  it  to  perform,  consists 
in  receiving  the  cylindrical  wire,  cutting  it  the 
required  length,  and  *  heading '  iL  This  work 
the  obedient  apparatus  performs  with  astonish- 
ing rapidity,  turning  out  sixty-two  per  minute. 
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All  are  cat  of  an  equal  length,  and  the  heads 
ate  perfectljr  formed.  The  inrentor  has  in 
Tiew  the  building  of  an  improved  '  header,' 
whh;h  will  operate  with  more  than  treble  the 
rapidity  Uiat  this  does. 

No.  two  is  less  than  a  quarter  the  size  of 
the  '  header,'  and  equal  in  dimensions  with 
Nos.  3  and  4.  It  is  compact  and  occupies  but 
little  rooml  It  receives  the  headed  articles 
into  a  sort  of  hopper  into  which  they  are 
thrown  promiscuously,  but  in  which  they  ar« 
range  themselves  with  perfect  regularity  be- 
fore they  escape  from  it  By  means  of^  two 
rollers  turning  rapidly,  they  are  carried  down 
a  little  inclined  plane,  and  singly  pass  out  of 
the  hopper,  are  mstanllv  ffrasped  by  a  pair  ot 
iron  fingers,  and  firmly  hfud  while  the  uneven 
snrfaoet  of  their  heads  are  turned  smooth,  pol- 
iahcKd,  and  pared  down  to  their  proper  size,  at 
the  rate  of  37  to  the  minute.  They  are  then 
dfoppedinto a  trough,  from  which  they  are 
•horelled  into  the  hopper  of 

)Cp.  3.<'  the  nicker,"  through  which  they 
pass  singly,  and  in  re^lar  procession,  and  are 
neld  while  the  whirring  servant  man's  crea- 
tion cuts  the  <<niek  "  in  the  head,  20  to  the 
minute,  by  which  the  screw  when  used,  it 
**  sent  homd  "  by  the  screw-driver.  This  op- 
eration duly  performed,  the  article  is  ready 
Ar 

'  No.  4,  into  the  hopper  of  which  they  are 
thrown  for  the  *  finishing  touch.'  We  wish 
it  were  in  our  power  to  convey  to  our  readers 
even  a  faint  idea  of  this  truly  wonderful  mon- 
ument of  mto't  genius  and  skill.  We  can 
only  tell,  in  our  own  wa}r,  what  it  performs. 
h  cuts  the  thread,  which  is  at  once  the  nicest 
and  most  important  part  of  the  work.  The 
article  is  carried  down  the  plane  by  the  rol- 
lers. When  its  turn  comes,  a  slide  flies  back 
— *it  passes  through  the  opening,  and  as  the 
slide  closes,  drops  down  a  gaping  throat,  the 
bottom  of  which  it  reaches  just  m  time  to  be 
clutched  by  a  queer-shaped  pair  of  tongs. — 
These  faithful  forceps  make  a  downward  and" 
forward  motion — sudden  and  nervous — the 
last  of  which  thrusts  the  unthreaded  but  well 
headed  object  of  their  solicitude  into  Che 
thread  cuUer.  They  then  leave  it  sticking  pa- 
tiently and  expectantly,  and  fly  back  to  the 
throat  above.  No  sooner  are  they  gone,  than 
a  pair  of  strong  iron  fingers  dart  forward, 
grasp  the  head  of  the  candidate  with  scrupu- 
lous care,  and  hold  it  firmly  while  it  passes 
in  aqd  out  before  the  thread  cutter  three  times. 
The  finffers  then  let  go  their  hold,  and  drop 
it  into  the  trough  below — a  perfect  screw. — 
By  the  time  it  fairly  reaches  the  trough,  its 
niezt  neighbor  of  the  hopper  has  been  picj^ed 
up  at  the  throat,  brought  d8wn,  thrust  into 
the  cutter,  and  clutched  by  the  finger;  and 
thiis  the  Work  goes  on,  screw  after  screw, 
beautifully  made,  dropping  out  constantly  and 
aad  with  the  astonishing  rapidity  of  20  per 
minute. 

.  As  a  matter  of  course,  this  wonderful  inven- 
tion is  destined  to  revolutionize  the  manufac- 
ture of  screws. 


The  "  New  Englakd  Works,"  which  are 
the  most  extensive  in  this  coimtry  for  the 
manufacture  of  screws,  employ  about  four  hun- 
dred hands,  and  manufacture  about  2000  gross 
per  day;  whilst  by  this  new  invention,  2000 
are  made  in  the  same  time  with  the  labor  of 
but  30  hands  The  new  machines  are  more 
simple  in  their  construction  and  operation,  less 
^iable  to  get  out  of  repair,  and  far  less  expen- 
sive in  every  respect  than  those  of  the  "  New 
England  Works,''  and  more^the  manufactu- 
rers of  this  article  in  Great  Britain,  cannot 
come  in  competition  with  (hese  astonishing, 
and  almost  wonder-working  machines.  Their 
pauper  labor  will  not  accomplish  it.  Their 
capital  cannot  effect  iL  It  is  satisfactorily  as- 
certained by  conclusive  data,  that  a  better  ar- 
ticle of  screws  can  be  made  in  this  country  by 
these  machines,  at  much  less  per  gross — pac- 
ing the  e(|uivalent  for  labor — than  can  be  m 
Great  Britain,  by  their  oppressive  system  of 
labor  without  reward. 

The  ingenious  inventor,  who  is  a  New 
Yorker,  informed  us  that  he  had  nearly  ma- 
tured his  invention — had  planned  and  built  it 
in  his  bram — previous  to  the  enactment  of  the 
present  Tarifl*  Law.  He  submitted  his  plan 
to  capitalists,  but  not  a  man  of  them  would 
invest  his  money  in  the  enterprize,  until  after 
this  great  and  beneficent  measure  of  Protec- 
tion came  into  operation.  Then  they  were 
ready  and  eager  to  embark  in  it.  The  money 
necessary  to  build  and  test  it,  and  carry  on  the 
business,  was  immediatelv  forthcoming,  and 
now  all  things  are  in  readiness  lo  commence 
the  manufacture.  Upwards  of  thirty  men  are 
already  employed  in  making  the  machinery, 
&c.,  and  the  enterprising  and  ingenious  me- 
ofaAuic  has  now  almost  the  certain  prospect  of 
the  control  of  the  manufacturing  world  in  the 
production  of  the  important  article  of  screws. 
It  will  be  an  important  business,  and  will  add 
greatly  to  the  growing  fitme  of  Yankee  inge- 
nuity and  enterprise. 

An  InteUcctoal  Prodlfy* 

The   following  article,  taken  from  the 
Western  Episcopalian,  published  at  6am-   k 
bier,  Ohio,  is  from  the  pen  of  Rev.  George   ; 
Dennison,    formerly  Professor  of  Mathe-  \ 
matics  in  Kenyon  College,  and  now  a  resi- 
dent of  NewarK,  Ohio : 

A  I'^oiiderful  Child* 
Mr.  Editor — Perhaps  you  have  seen 
in  the  political  papers  of  the  day  mention 
made  of  a  child  in  this  vicinity  of  most  as- 
tonishing intellectual  ability.  Being  on  a 
visit  to  my  father,  I  yesterday  went  to  see 
this  child,  and  verily^  believe  him  to  surpass 
any  thing  of  the  kind  on  record  in  the  his- 
tory of  man,  and  to  open  a  door  by  which 
we  are  permitted  for  a  time  to  see  something 
of  what  our  minds  are,  and  what  they  can 
become  when  this  natural  body  shall  have 
been  exchanged  for  the  spiritual 
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This  child's  name  is  T.  H.  SafTord,  Jr. ; 
he  IS  now  nine  years  and  six  months  of  age, 
of  small  stature,  and  pallid  countenance ;  his 
little  arms  not  much  larger  than  my  two 
fingers ;  he  is  of  noble  carriage,  frank,  and 
yet  not  fbrward.  His  eye  is  bis  most  re- 
markable featute,  being  very  large,  and 
very  bright,  and  when  excited  it  rolls  in  its 
socket  with  an  almost  spasmodic  force,  while 
his  little  hand  is  thrown  over  them  both  in 
such  a  way  as  to  indicate  pain.  I  am  told 
that  there  is  scaircely  any  thing  in  the  circle 
of  sciences  with  which  this  child  is  not  ac- 
quainted. History,  and  particularly  natu- 
ral history,  is  his  favorite.  I  examined 
him,  however,  in  nothing  but  mathematics 
and  astronomy.  His  father  and  myself 
were  old  Sunday  school  scholars  together, 
and  every  opportunity  was  given  me  to  test 
the  child  thoroughly. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  give  some  account 
of  a  long  examination.  While  the  child 
was  not  yet  come  in  from  the  field,  where, 
with  his  little  sister,  he  was  gone  to  gather 
wild  berries,  I  examined  an  almanac  in  man- 
uscript for  A.  D.  1846,  all  of  which  this 
child  has  wrought  out  alone ;  much  of  it, 
including  one  of  the  eclipses,  before  wit- 
nesses with  whom  I  cgfn  acquainted.  About 
twelve  days  have  already  been  spent  by  an 
adult  in  copying  in  a  &ir  hand  the  almost 
illegible  wnting  of  his  tiny  fingers.  We 
were  examining  the  projection  of  the  eclipses 
which  he  himself  had  made  and  subse- 
quently  calculated  when  he  came  in.  I  told 
him  01  the  blind  student  in  Kenybn  College, 
who  was  studying  the  Differential  and  La- 
tegral  Calculus.  He  seemed  much  pleased, 
and  said  he  did  not  think  he  could  have  done 
that  without  sight.  I  then  asked  him  of  the 
projection  which  lay  before  us  ,*  he  imme- 
diately commenced  a  full  explanation,  and 
I  felt,  as  his  little  infant  hand  ran  rapidly 
over  the  diagram,  and  I  listened  to  his  child- 
like expressions,  as  if  I  were  in  the  pre- 
sence of  some  superior  being.  In  some  in- 
stances I  puzzled  him,  but  never  did  he  ap- 
Eear  fretful ;  and  when  I  told  him  any  thing 
e  did  not  already  know,  he  always  repaid 
it  with  a  smile. 

I  asked  him,  if  two  equal  circles  cut  each 
other  to  the  extent  of  1-12  of  their  diameter, 
what  area  would  be  thus  cut  away  ?  Ctuick- 
er  than  1  could  think,  he  said  <<the  144th 
part."  I  then  asked  him  if  3-12,  or  digits, 
were  thus  cut,  and  he  instantly  said  <<  1-16." 
I  asked  him  how  he  knew,  and  he  said 
<' 3-12— 1-4,  and  1-4  squared  is  M6."  I 
asked  him  why  he  squared  it  ?  He  said, 
''  It  is  so  in  a  semi-cirole  and  must  be  so  in  a 


circle".  I  then  told  him  the  rule  of  homo- 
logous sides,  and  he  smiled  and  said  he  un- 
derstood it.  I  then  asked  him,  if  two  legs  of 
a  right  angled  triangle  were  given,  one  12 
and  the  other  16,  what  the  hypothenuse 
would  be  ?  and  he  instantly  replied  '<  20 : 
wouldn't  it  ?  Yes  1"  I  then  said,  suppose 
the  legs  were  8  and  16,  then  what  1  In  half 
a  minute,  and  without  a  pencil,  he  replied, 
«  17.8885."  I  then  asked,  if  the  legs  were 
7  and  15,  then  what  1  He  was  rather  longer 
in  answering,  but  took  no  pencil,  and  re- 
plied, '*  16,553." 

[  gave  him  the  following  questions :  The 
square  of  465  ?  He  said  "  216225."  The 
cube  of  26  ?  He  answered,  *«  17576."  I 
asked  him  if  I  might  try  him  on  the  fourth 
power  1  He  said  yes,  ii  I  would  not  go  be- 
yond two  figures.  I  asked  him  the  fourth 
power  of  75.  Hfe  eye  whirled,  and  he 
sprang  like  an  arrow  to  the  door,  hung  by 
one  hand  to  thq  door  post,  and  came,  in  say 
three-fourths  of  a  minute,  and  replied,  *^  thir- 
ty-one millions  six  hundred  and  forty  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  twenty-five,  (31,640,- 
625.)  *  *  ,  *  * 

As  he  had  performed  all  these  in  his  head, 
I  was  desirous  of  knowmg  what  his  process 
was.  I  therefore  gave  him  a  sum  of  four 
figures  to  be  multiplied  by  another  of  four 
figures,  on  the  slate.  He  took  the  first 
figure  and  run  it  through  as  we  do  from 
right  to  left,  and  then  wrote  the  second  line 
back  again  from  left  to  right,  and  so  on. 
He  did  not  multiply  one  figure  of  the  multi- 
cand  by  itself^  but  always  twb.  His  calcuk- 
lions  entirely  outstrip  the  capability  of  his 
pencil  to  record  them. 

I  tried  to  make  his  parents  feel  that  he 
was  a  treasure  lent.  The  mother  evidently 
felt  it  so,  but  the  father  seemed  unwilling  to 
yield  the  fond  belief  that  he  might  become 
as  wonderful  a  man  as  he  surely  is  a  child. 
At  ail  even.s,  I  cannot  but  feel  as  if  I  have 
seen  something  of  what  we  yet  may  be  wh€a 
mortality  shall  have  been  swallowed  up  of 
life.  GEORGE  DENNISON. 

RoYALTON,  Vermont,  Aug.  2, 1845. 

Butter. — It  is  known  thj^t  the  rancid 
taste  in  butter  is  owing  to  the  buttermilk  be- 
ing imperfectly  expressed  or  worked  out, 
which  is  found  difficult  to  accomplish  with 
a  wooden  spoon^  not  being  able  to  apply  the 
necessary  power  in  using  it  In  Goshen, 
New  York,  they  now  cover  the  hands  with 
linen  gloves,  and  they  forcibly  work  out 
the  buttermilk,  and  thus  by  excluding  the 
air  in  packing,  the  article  long  keeps^weet. 
— Country  paper. 
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MAGNETICO-ELECTRICAL    INSTRUMENT, 
For  Medical   Ute. 


We  hvrt  prawot  our  readera  with  a  new 
intlnimeat  ibi  ibe  Rpptication  of  magneiiiin 
and  eleciiicity  to  tbe  haman  frame,  m  two 
view*.  Although  the  Datnre  of  iliese  agenia 
ii  M  difficult  to  be  apprehended  witbout  pro- 
longed uudf  and  aiiention  to  experimenit,  we 
majr  bi>p«  to  give,  even  a  bastf  reader,  sorae 
intelligence  cooceming  ibeir  nie,  eren  in 
few  line*,  aTailing  oatseJTe*  of  the  a*ai*taDce 
of  au  illutittive  print. 

Surprizing  advancM  have  indeed  been  made 
within  a  few  years,  in  our  acquainiance  with 

se  Bubtle  agents,  ye'>  we  are  still  proruund- 
ly  ignorant  of  tome  most  important  poinis,  so 
that  we  are  at   a  lo*a  whellier   to  call   ibem 

d*  or  not,  Bud  cannot  draw  eirong  lines  of 
deflollioa  between  them.  We  proceed  with 
a  deacriptioo  of  the  apparalui  and  its  use,  in 
the  word*  of  Messrs.  Ftie  &  Son,  of  New 
York,  tbe  manufacturers.  * 


DtKripliort'    The  mo*t  coovenient  Inano- 
ment  for  Medical  use  ii  that  repreaented  i> 
the  annexed  figure.    It  consists  of  a  double 
helix  or  coil,  ihe  inner  oneiicampoaedoftwo 
□I  more  straads  oTIarge  iusulaled  copper  wire.   ) 
Tbe  outer  helix  is  completely  insulated  fima  i 
the  olber,  and  consist*  of  about  1000  feet   (rf'  j 
very  fine  tusulaied  copper  wire.    In  the  ii 
rioT  of  tbi*  double  helix,  a  bundle  of  iron  w] 
is  ioseried  to  a  greater  or  lee*  distance;  when  J 
completely  within,  the  shock  is  vecj  great,  i 
but  may  be  modified  to  any  extent  by  draw-  < 
ing  it  out.    One  or  more  imall  wires  may  be  S 
inserted  the  whole  length,  which  will  hare  } 
the  same  elTeci  as  ibe  bundle,  when  placed  ' 
partly  wkiliin  the  coil.     On  one  aide  i*  a     ' 
Electro    Magnet,  connected  to  one  pole  < 
which,  is  a  vibrating  apring ;  in  the  centre  of  J 
this  spring  is  a  plaiina  plate,  which  touche* 
a  screw  with   tne  point  of  the  same,  from  i 
which  emanates  a  spark  when  the  instrument   < 
is  in  operation.    On  one  end  are  pillar*  with   J 
holes  across  tbem,  and  binding  aerew*  on  tb< 
top  which  receive  the  handles  or  buttoo*  ti 
apjdy  the  shock*  to  the  person.    On  tbe  other  ) 
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«Dd  are  pllin  with  holes  in  the  top,  Bind  bind- 
ing urevrs  on  the  Hdn  to  Teceive  lbs  wiiet 
to  conaecc  with  the  bttctery.  The  Saicery  ii 
a  square  box  of  copper,  wiib  an  inieTior  par 
titioD,  (withia  which  IbeitntrameDtispvcked,) 
'with  a  square  zioc  form,  which  is  placed  be- 
tween the  copper  surface ;  in  the  comers  of 
botb  the  zinc  aod  copper,  are  tube*  to  leceirs 
tbv  coonecting  wires. 

Directioru  for  unrig  tkt  Irulrumtnt. 

Within  the  Battery  is  uaed  anl^tiBteof  cop- 
per ;  dissolre  about  |  lb.  to  one  pint  of  water, 
aiid  pom  it  in  between  (he  zinc  end  copper; 
tbe  acid  will  be  of  a  blue  color.  On  the  cop- 
per are  projections  for  the  zinc  to  rest  what 
Dot  in  nse,  as  when  lefl  in,  it  corrodes  ud 
ceasarily,  and  when  it  has  been  in  use  some- 
time, maj  require  washing.  U  should  be 
washed  after  using,  and  when  much  coroded 
majr  require  to  he  scraped,  lo  present  a  clean 
suriace  ofziac.  After  usitig  the  iastrument, 
the  acid  may  be  poured  bto  any  vessel  or 
bottle,  except  the  sediments,  which  should 
be  'wcished  away  ;  the  acid  may  remain  in  the 
copper  without  mjury.  When  tbecoppereol- 
lecLs  too  fast  on  the  zinc,  water  must  be  ad- 
ded ic  the  solution. 

A  pair  of  brass  handles  to  receive  the  shocks 
in  the  hands,  also  a  pair  of  large  buttons  with 
corks  to  insulate,  for  applying  to  any  pan  of 
the  body  without  receivmg  it  in  the  hands ; — 
also  a  footplate  to  place  the  foot  upon,  when 
more  cMvenient,  accompany  each  inatni- 
meat. 

The  whole,  with  the  iastrument,  u  pm  in  a 
polished  mshcgany  case,  with  lock  and  key, 
1 1  inches  long  by  6  ioches  wide,  and  3|  inches 
deep.     Price  $12. 

The  insirumenit  are  made  oraDnilormsiH, 
but  are  sometimes  made  more  portable  by 
naiog  a  more  compact  battery,  in  which  cas« 
the  boz  is  smaller. 


Indiim  and  Vahxee.— The  watjr  at  Macki- 
naw is  very  clear  aod  very  cold,  so  cold  as  to 
e  almost  insupportable.  A  geotleman  lately 
amused  himseii  by  throwing  a  small  gold 
coin  in  20  feet  water,  and  giving  it  to  any 
Indian  who  would  bring  it  up.  Down  they 
plunged,  but  after  descendiog  10  or  12  feet 
they  come  up  so  chilled,  that  after  several  in- 
efleclual  attempts  they  gave  it  up.  A  Yan- 
kee standing  by  observed  that,  "  if  he  would 
e  it  to  him  for  gelling  it  he'd  swing  it  up 
quicker  than  lighiuiag,"  to  which  he  consent- 
ed ;  when  Jonalbaa  instead  of  plunging  in  as 
was  expected,  quietly  took  up  a  setting  pole 
and  dipping  the  end  m  a  tar  barrel,  readied  it 
down  to  the  coin  and  brought  it  up,  and  slip- 
ping it  in  his  pocket,  walked  off,  to  the 
amazement  of  the  Indian  diver*,  and  the  no 

,   small  chagrin  of  the  donor.— Cor.  Pvugh' 

.    Iteptie  Eaglt. 


The  unfortunate  steamer,  the  Btilish  Queen, 

'   ha*  been  sold  at  Aaiweip,  lo  M.  Louis  Eem- 

wilt,  for  23tJ,000  franc*,  withoutthe  fiunitnre. 


An  Adiantee  Warrior  n  nd  Ui  AttendanbT 
The  Ashantee  nation,  in  the  interior  t^ 
Western  Africa,  is  one  of  the  moat  remarka- 
ble of  all  for  their  military  power,  as  well  as 
barbarity.  The  following  extract  on  ihe  En- 
glish expedition  to  their  country,  we  copy  i 
&om  Wilson,    (p.  a03.) 

The  mfssidn  having  set  out  on  the  &3d  April, 
1817,  passed  over  a  country  covered,  m  a  J 
great  measure,  with  immense  and  overgrown  ) 
Woods,  through  which  a  footpath  had  with  j 
difficulty  been  cut,  thoufch  in  some  parte  it  S 
presented  the  most  beauiifol  scenery.  Being  } 
delayed  by  Mr.  James's  illness,  they  did  not  < 
arrive  at  Coomassie,  the  cspitsl,  till  the  IQih  J 
Hay,  when  ihey  were   surprised  a' 

Eected  splendor.    It  was  four  milei 
irence,  built  not  indeed  with  European  ele-  J 
gance,  but  in  a  style  considerably  superior  to  i 
any  of  the  maritime  towns.      The  houses,  ' 
though  low,  and  cmsirucied  only  of  wood,  ' 
were  profusely  covered  with  ornament  and 
sculpture.     The   array   of  the  caboceers,   or 
great  war-chiefs,  was  at  once  brilliant,  dazzling   ] 
and  wild.    They  were  loaded  with  Une  cloths,  ) 
in  which,  variously  colored  threads  of  the  rich-  ( 
est  foreign  silks  were  curiously  interwoven  :  S 
and  both  themselves  and  their  horses  were  { 
covered  with  decorations  of  gold  beads,  Moor- 
ish charms  or  amulets,  purchased  at  a  high   S 
price,  and  the  whole  intermingled  with  strings   j 
of  hnmsn  teeth  and  booes.    Leopards'  skin*,  ' 
red  shells,  elephants'  tail*,  esgle  and  ostrich   , 
feathers,  and  brass  bells  were  among  the  fa-  I 
vorite  ornaments.     On  being  introduced  t 
the  king,  the  English  found  alt  these  embel 
liabments  crowded  and  conceetrated  on  his  < 
own  person  and  that  of  hii  aiteodantt,  who  J 
were   literally  oppressed  with   lar<;e  masses   j 
of  solid  gold,  and  even  the  most  omriirnuten-   ( 
sils  were  composed  of  that  metal. 

By  recent  advices  between  2,000  aad  J 
3,000  tons  of  British  shipping  were  loading  | 
and  waiting  for  ore  at  St.  Jago  de  Cuba. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Singular  PhciioiiieiiOQ  on  liake  Ohtarlo* 

The  Coburg  (C.  W.)  Starr  relates  the  fol- 
lowing most  curious  circumstance : — 

On  Saturday  last,  a  most  extraordinary  oc- 
currence was  noticed  in  the  lake  at  this 
place.  Shortly  before  noon  some  gentlemen 
walking  up  the  wharf,  happening  to  cast 
their  eyes  upon  the  water  betweea  the  piers, 
were  struck  with  the  verjr  unusual  appear* 
ance  of  a  strong  current  tide,  as  it  were  set- 
ting directly  out  to  sea.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
whole  Lake  was  going  bodily  away.  In  a 
few  moments  nearly  a  third  part  of  the  in- 
ner harbor,  with  a  corresponding  portion  of 
the  shore  on  either  side,  was  left  entirely  bare ; 
when  suddenly  the  tide  turned,  and  came  as 
rapidly  back  again,  filling  the  harbor,  at 
least  two  feet  higher  than  it  was  before. 
This  extraordinary  action  of  the  Lake  was 
continued  at  intervals  of  every  ^ght  ot  ten 
minutes,  till  after  dark — ^the  highest  tide 
noticed  being  a  little  before  six  in  the  even- 
mg,  when  the  water  rose  several  inches  higher 
than  it  was  last  spring,  and  just  two  feet  and 
an  inch  above  its  present  level.  We  un- 
derstand the  same  occurrence  was  noticed  at 
other  places  on  the  Lake,  and  hear  that  at 
Port  Hope  the  effect  was  so  great  that  the 
steamboat  Princess  Royal  could  not  get  into 
the  Harbor  at  all,  runnmg  hard  aground  when 
more  than  her  length  outside  the  entrance  to 
the  piers.  The  cause  of  so  extraordinary  a 
phenomenon  is  nt  present  a  matter  of  various 
conjecture,  but  the  general  opinion  seems  to 
be  that  it  could  only  have  been  produced  by 
a  violent  earthquake  in  some  part  of  the  con- 
tinent, which  we  shall  probably  soon  hear  of. 


The  Newburom  Mastodon. — A  few  months 
ago  this  wonderful  skeleton  was  discovered 
by  men  digging  in  a  marl  meadow,  about 
five  miles  back  from  the  Hudson  river  at 
Newburgb.  The  newspapers  had  given  us 
notice  of  the  fact,  but»  on  entering  the  hall 
where  it  has  been  placed  for  exhibition  in  this 
city,  (Broadway,  near  Canal  street,)  we  felt 
that  we  had  formed  but  a  faint  idea  of  its 
appearance.  It  is  almost  perfect,  nothing 
having  been  supplied  except  the  tusks,  and 
sufficient  fragments  of  those  lying  on  the 
floor,  to  show  that  the  artificial  ones  ^re  exact 
copies. 

The  discoverer,  who  also  dug  out  the 
skeleton,  marked  the  parts,  and  brought  them 
down,  is  present  in  the  exhibition  to  answer 
questions.  The  skeleton  is  12  feet  high,  and 
including  the  tusks,  29  ieet  long,  weighing 
2000  pounds.  It  is  truly  an  interesting  object, 
and  excites  feelings  difficult  to  describe. 


From  the  Mich.  Farmer, 
THE  PEACH. 

The  peach  is  subject  to  a  disease  called  the 
yellows ;  its  presence  may  be  easily  detected 
by  the  appearance  of  the  leaves,  which  as« 
sume  a  sallow,  sickly  hue.  There  is  no  rem- 
edy known,  and  the  sooner  a  tree  that  is  dis- 
eased is  cut  down  and  burned  the  better.  The 
disease  mav  b*,  and  is  no  doubt  often  igno- 
rantly  and  incidentally  propagated  by  innocula- 
tions.  Plunge  a  knife  into  the  bark  of  a  dis- 
eased tree,  and  then  into  a  healthy  one,  and 
the  disease  will  show  itself  in  a  few  days. — 
Using  a  pruning  knife  or  saw  upon  a  healthsr 
tree,  that  has  been  used  in  pruning  a  diseased 
one,  would  communicate  the  disease ;  or  bud- 
ding from  scions  taken  from  an  affected  tree 
would  produce  the  same  effect.  The  cause 
of  the  disease  is  not  known ;  recently,  how- 
ever, the  cultivators  of  the  peach  in  the  re- 
gion of  New  York,  attribute  it  to  the  forcing 
of  the  trees  in  the  nursery  when  young.  Trees 
that  have  been  reared  upon  a  poor  soil,  it  is 
said,  have  escaped  the  disease,  while  those 
that  have  been  forced,  have  beoi  subject  to 
it. 

The  peach  is  liable  to  the  attack  of  the 
borer,  or  gnat  as  it  is  generally  called.  Thenr 
ravages  may  be  discovered  by  the  appearance 
of  the  body  of  the  tree  near  the  sunace  of  the 
ground ;  they  usually  commence  their  attack 
jU8t  below  the  surface  and  work  upward,  and 
their  appearance  is  indicated  by  the  gum 
oozing  at,  or  near  the  surface.  Take  a  sharp 
knile  and  cut  ibem  out  and  destroy  them. — 
Sometimes  you  will  find  but  a  single  depreda- 
tor— then  again  you  will  find  them  by  dozens. 
The  best  remedy  with  which  I  am  acquainted, 
is,  to  remove  the  earth  from  around  the  body 
of  the  tree  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  inches, 
and  fill  up  the  hole  with  leached  ashes.  Lat- 
terly I  have  taken  the  precaution  to  apply  the 
ashes  when  I  transplant  my  trees,  and  since 
adopting  this  expedient  I  have  not  been  troubled 
with  them. 

^  A  HORTTCULTTTBIST. 


* 


A  Wooden  Infant. — A  woman  named  Anne 
Sparkes,  an  old  offender,  was  placed  at  the 
London  Police  bar  before  Mr.  Long,  upon  the 
following  charge  of  robbery : — 

Harding  deposed  that  on  the  same  morning, 
between  two  and  three  o'clock,  he  met  the 
prisoner  in  High-street,  Camden-town  ;  when, 
judging  from  the  peculiar  way  in  which  she 
carried  a  bundle  chat  she  had  in  tier  posses- 
sion some  stolen  property,  he  stopped  her,  and 
asked  her  what  she  had,'  to  which  she  replied 
'*  Only  my  baby,  and  I  have  wrapped  up  the 
little  dear  to  prevent  it  from  catching  cold." 
Witness  laid  his  hand  upon  the  said  bundle^ 
and  finding  that  it  contained  something  very 
hard,  remarked  that  if  there  was  a  child  in  it 
it  must  certainly  be  a  wooden  one,  and  upon 
examination,  it  turned  out  that  the  "blessed 
babby  "  had  been  miraculously  transformed 
into  a  couple  of  planes.  The  prisoner  was 
questioned  as  to  whom  they  belonged,  and  she 
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said  they  were  her  brother-in-law's,  the  ad- 
dress of  whom  she  refused  tu  gire.  She  was 
immediately  conveyed  from  thence  to  the  sta- 
tion house. 

John  Banberry,  a  carpenter  living  in  Sussex 
terrace,  Hampsted  road,  identified  the  planes 
as  being  his,  and  stated  that  he  missed  them 
about  seven  o'clock  from  a  building  near  his 
own  residence,  at  which  he  bad  been  work- 
ing the  previous  day. 

The  prisoner  was  committed  for  trial. 


Progress  of  a  Pottnd  of  Cotton. — The  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  adventures  of  a  pound 
of  manufactured  cotton,  will  show  the  impor- 
tance of  manufactures  to  a  country  in  a  very 
conspicuous  manner: — ^'^ There  was  sent  off 
for   London,  lately,  from  Glascow,  ^  a  small 

Eiece  of  muslin  about  one  pound  weight,  the 
istory  of  which  is  as  follows : — ^The  cotton 
came  from  the  United  States  to  London  ;  from 
London  it  went  to  Manchester,  where  it  was 
manufactured  into  yarn ;  i'rom  Manchester  it 
was  sent  to  Paisley,  where  it  was  woven ;  it 
was  sent  to  Ayrshire  next,  where  it  was  tam- 
boured ;  afterwards  it  was  conveyed  to  Dum- 
barton, when  it  was  handsewed,  and  again 
returned  to  Paisley,  when  it  was  sent  to  a 
distant  part  of  the  county  of  Renfrew  to  be 
bleached,  and  was  returned  to  Paisley ;  then 
sent  to  Glascow  and  was  finished ;  and  from 
Glascow  was  sent  per  coach  to  London.    It 
is  difficult  to  ascertain  preciselv  the  time  ta- 
ken to  bring  this  article  to  market,  but  it  may 
be  pretty  near  the  truth  to  reckon  it  two  years 
from  the  time  it  was  packed  in  America,  tdl 
its  cloth  arrived  at  the  merchant's  warehouse 
in  London,  whither  it  must  have  been  con- 
veyed 3,000  miles  by  sea,  and  920  In'  land, 
and  contributed  towards  the  support  of'^no  less 
than  150  people,  whose  services  were  neces- 
sary in  the  carriage  and  manufacture  of  this 
small  quantity  of  cotton,  and  by  which  the 
value  has  been  advanced  2000  per  cent.— 
What  is  said  of  this  piece  is  descnptive  of  no 
inconsiderable  part  of  the  trade.' -En/^.  paper ^ 

Staines^ — Discovery  of  an  Interesting  Hu' 
torical  Relic. — On  Thursday,  the  11th  inst.,  a 
tradesman  of  this  town  observed  on  a  market 
stall  a  small  plate,  on  which  was  engraved  a 
long,  but  well-executed  inscription,  which  he 
purchased  for  twopence.  On  closer  examina- 
tion, the  plate  proved  to  be  of  solid  silver,  and 
the  tenor  of  the  Latin  inscription  was  diligent- 
ly inquired  for.  From  one  hand  to  another  it 
passed,  until  it  reached  Dr.  Beasley,  who 
found  that  the  plate  had  been  attached  to  a 
chest  formed  from  a  pile  driven  by  Cassivel- 
lanus  to  prevent  the  passage  of  Coesar  and  his 
army  across  the  Thames,  at  the  Co  way,  Wal- 
ton. That  several  of  these  stakes  had  been 
iound  from  time  to  time  in  the  bed  of  the  river 
has  been  long  known,  and  brought  as  evidence 
of  the  length  of  time  which  the  exclusion  of 
the  air  by  water,  &c.,  will  preserve  timber. — 
A  short  notice  of  the  fact  relating  to  this  pas- 
sage of  the  Thames  will  be  found  in  Camden, 


under  the  head  of  Walton.  The  circumstance 
of  a  silver  plate  being  purchased  for  twopence 
at  an  old  iron  stall  furnished  a  subject  for  gos- 
sip, and  the  person  who  had  sold  the  plate 
soon  found  the  "  cista,"  and  broup;ht  it  to  the 
doctor,  who  lost  no  time  in  making  the  pur- 
chase. No  doubt  of  identity  was  entertained , 
as  the  plate  had  been  caremll]^  set  into  the 
wood.  Of  so  little  value  had  it  been  consid- 
ered by  its  late  owner,  that  the  lid  of  the 
chest  or  caddy,  having  been  split,  was  burnt, 
and  the  chest  itself  would  have  speedily  fol- 
lowed the  same  fate,  if  the  Latin  inscription 
had  not  saved  it. — Eng»  paper. 


Moral  iNFLtrBNCE. — At  a  pubifc  meet- 
ing in  New  York,  Rev.  J.  Spaulding  dwelt 
a  few  moments  on  the  deathless  nature  and 
extent  of  moral  influence.  ^  Away  among 
the  Alleghanies,''  said  be,  ^  there  is  a  spring 
so  small  that  a  single  ox  on  a  Summer's 
day  could  drink  it  dry.  It  steals  its  unob- 
trusive way  among  the  hills,  till  it  spreads 
out  into  the  beautiful  Ohio.  Thence  it 
stretches  away  a  thousand  miles,  leaving  on 
its  banks  more  than  a  himdred  villages  and 
cities,  and  many  thousand  cultivated  farms ; 
and  bearing  on  its  bosom  more  than  half  a 
thousand  steamboats.  Then,  joming  the 
Mississippi,  it  stretches  away  some  twelve 
himdred  miles  more,  till  it  fades  into  the 
great  emblem  of  eternity.  It  is  one  of  the 
ributaries  of  that  ocean,  which,  obedient  only 
0  God,  shall  roll  and  roar,  fill  the  angel, 
with  one  foot  on  the  sea,  and  the  other  on 
the  land,  shall  lift  up  his  hand  to  heaven 
and  swear  that  time  snail  be  no  longer.  So 
with  moral  influence.  It  is  a  rill — a  rivu- 
let— a  river — and  it  is  an  ocean — boundless 
and  fathomless  as  eternity." 


The  past  summer  has  been  a  very  sickly 
one  in  this  state  and  Illinois.  No  situation, 
however  salubrious  in  appearance,  has  been 
exempted  from  disease.  We  have  heard  an 
estimate  that  probably  200,000  persons  in 
these  states  have  been  ill  this  season  of  the 
diseases  peculiar  to  the  season.  It  is  cer- 
tain that,  in  numerous  neighborhoods 
throughout  the  whole  region,  entire  families 
have  suffered — in  many  cases,  almost  every 
member  being  prostrated  at  the  same  time, 
and  hardly  able  to  assist  another.  The  con- 
sumption  of  drugs  has  been  enormous.— 5^ 
Louis  I^ew  Erou 


Meteoric  Stones. — The  number  of 
meteoric  stones  deposited  in  the  Mineralo- 
gical  Cabinet  of  Yale  College,  is  increasing, 
and  some  of  the  specimens  are  large,  beau- 


i 


tiful,  and   wonderfully  crystallized.      The   ^ 
October  number  of  Siiliman's  Journal  con-  c 


^ 
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taais  ail  extract  from  a  letter  from  Rev.  Mr. 
B- ngham,  describing  a  shower  of  meteoric 
siones  which  fell  some  years  since  over  the 
Sand^vich  Islands,  especially  near  Oahu  and 
Honolulu.  The  report  of  the  explosion 
was  mistaken  by  himself  and  others  for  a 
heavy  discharge  of  cannon.  It  was  also 
Icard  distinctly  eighty  miles  distant  from 
where  masses  of  the  stone  fell,  a  specimen 
of  which  has  been  deposited  in  the  Cabinet 
of  Yale  College.— -iV.  Haven  paper. 

BIOGRAPHICAL. 


? 


•*• 


From  the  Connecticut  Courant, 

Gfeorge  Wyl]yd«  the  third  Governor   of  • 
Couuectlcvt* 

The  third  Governor  of  Connecticut,  of  a 
family  whose  litteage  ran  back  in  the  line 
of  English  nobility  to  the  time  of  Edward 
the  Fourth,  was  born  in  the  hereditary  man. 
sion  of  Fanny  Compton,  at  Knapton,  in  the 
county  of  Warwick,  in  Englana,  where  he 
enjoyed  an  estate  worth  five  hundred  pounds 
a  year.  Of  his  early  life  and  education  we 
have  no  traces.  The  fact  that  both  himself 
and  his  wife  were  exact  Puritans,  is  learned 
fronr  the  manuscripts  of  his  ^imily ;  and  that 
early  as  1636  he  determined  to  emigrate  to 
New  England.  Preferring,  however,  that  a 
home  should  be  prepared  for  him  in  the 
New  Worlds  ere  ho  left  his  paternal  man- 
sion in  the  Old,  and  being  in  circumstances 
to  justify  the  outlay,  he  sent  out  his  steward, 
William'  Gibbons,  and  twenty  men,  with  the 
frame  of  a  house,  to  select  a  site  in  Hart- 
ford, and  there  await  his  arrival. 

Mr.  Gibbons  was  charged  particularly 
by  Mr.  Wyllys,  it  is  stated  on  good  au- 
thority, to  examine  and  report  to  him 
whether  or  not  there  was  much  clay  in 
Hartford,  and  wrote  back  that  "  Chere  was 
enough"  he  thought,  "  to  last  a  few  years.^^ 

Two  year»  elapsed  ere  he  carried  his  de. 
sign  into  efiect — a  period  within  wh'ch  his 
dwelling  had  been  prepared,  the  ground  to  a 
considerable  extent  cleared,  a  garden  laid 
out,  and  an  orchard  of  fruit  trees  commenced, 
one  of  which,  an  apple  tree,  singularly 
enough,  still  survives,  and  though  shrivelled 
to  a  fifth  of  its  original  size,  it  still  supports 
two  young  shoots,  from  which  a  few  good 
pearmains  were  last  year  plucked.  The 
site  of  the  Wyllys  dwelling  is  familiarly 
known  as  the  spot  where  the  Charter  Oak 
now  stands.  Thither  George  Wyllys  came 
in  1638,  leaving  one  son  (George)  in  Eng- 
land, on  the  paternal  estate— and  bringing 
with  him  his  son  Samuel,  and  two  daugh- 
ters, Hester  and  Amy,  the  first  of  whom  af- 


terwards married  Captain  Harding,  and  the 
second,  Major  John  Pynchon,  of  Spring  fiekL 

In  1639  he  was  chosen  into  the  magis- 
tracy of  the  colony,  and  again  in  1640.     In 

1641  he  was  elected  deputy  governor;  in 

1642  Governor  \  and  after  this  continued 
to  occupy  the  post  of  Assistant  till  his  death 
— whieh  occurred  March  9th,  1644 — (1645 
according  to  the  present  computation)  "  on  \ 
which  day  and  year,"  says  our  town  record, 
''Greorge  Wyllys,  Esq.,  late  of  Fanny 
Compton,  in  (nd  Englana,  dyed."  j;^  i 

His  experience,  thetefore,  of  the  new 
world  did  not  last  long — ^not  beyond  six 
years — a  period,  however,  sufficiently  long 
for  him  to  establish  a  solid  reputation  for 
piety  and  prudence,  and  to  deserve  and  re-  < 
ceive  from  his  fellow  citizens  the  reward  of 
high  public  offices  and  trust 

This  period  was  marked  in  the  history 
of  the  colony  by  the  establishment  of  our  / 
first  civil  constitution — by  the  institution  of  c 
town  courts,  and  the  court  of  magistrates,  \ 
and  the  regular  enrollment  of  petit  and 
grand  juries — ^by  the  completion  of  the 
twelve  capital  laws — ^by  the  establishment 
(ff  the  confederation  of  the  New  England 
colonies  for  mutual  succor  and  support — by 
the  purchase  and  settlement  or  adoption,  on  \ 
the  part  of  the  Connecticut  colony,  of  the 
towns  of  Fairfield,  Stratford,  Saybrook,  and 
Southamption  on  Long  Island — by  ecclesi- 
astical contentions  at  Wethersfield,  resulting 
in  the  settlement  of  Stamford— by  several  se- 
rious disputes  with  the  Dutch  at  New  York, 
and  witnin  our  own  city  at  Dutch  Point — 
by  a  new  and  successful  expedition  against 
the  Pequots  in  Pawcatuc  Bay,  under  the 
command  of  Captain  MascHi— by  the  war 
between  Uncas  and  Mianionimoh,  resulting 
in  the  defeat,  capture  and  death  of  the  lat- 
ter— and  by  troubles  with  the  Indians  gene- 
rally, so  serious  and  menacin?  as  to  require 
strict  guard  to  be  kept  at  all  times,  and  each 
family  to  send  a  man,  '<  complete  in  arms, 
every  Lord's  day,  to  defend  the  places  oi 
public  worship." 

In  all  these  matters  Gt)vernor  Wyllys 
took  an  active  part  His  position  was  a  lead' 
ing  one  in  the  colony.  1  find  him  at  one 
time,  with  Governors  Hopkins  and  Haynes, 
charged  with  the  business  of  treating  with 
"  the  Islanders  and  Uncas" — at  another 
time  with  Grov.  Hopkins,  *<  furthering  the 
League  of  Amity  with  the  Bay,"— at  ano- 
ther, with  Haynes,  disposing  of  "  a  parte  of 
Tunxis  to  such  inhabitants  of  Windsor  as 
they  shall  see  cause," — at  another  appointed 
with  Haynes,  Mason,  and  the  rest  of  the 
magistrates,  a  secret  committee  ''  to  make 
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preparations  against  Indian  murderers  and 
defeat  the  plot  of  the  Indians  meeting  about 
Tunxis," — at  another  supervising  the  build- 
ing of  a  ship  for  the  colony,  and  at  another 
providing  powder.     At  another  he  is  ap- 
pointed ^'  to  debate  with  Mr.  Huit  on  Style's 
his  petition" — at  another  he  is  directed  by 
the  court  of  magistrates  *'  to  consider''  an 
estate,  ''  and  advise  how  it  may  be  dis- 
posed of,  and  report  his  apprehen^ons  to 
the  court," — at  another  he  is  charged  by  the 
town  of  Hartford  with  determining  the  ap- 
propriation of  sequestered  ground.     At  ano- 
ther he  displays  his  interest  in  matters  of 
the  town,  by  receiving  from  the  inhabitants 
in  company  with  Haynes,  Hopkins,  and  Mr. 
Whiting,  "  liberty  to  set  up  a  mill  upon  the 
Little  River,  near  the  house  of  John  Haynes 
Esq.,  and  the  mill  of  Mr.  Matthew  Allen,  in 
the  most  convenient  place,"  with  directions 
"to  build  a  cart  bridge  twelve  feet  wide, 
strong  and  sufficient,  with  turned  ballusters 
on  the  top,  said  mill  and  bridge  to  be  fin- 
ished before  winter,  and  at  the  end  of  four 
years  the  town  to  aid  in  keeping  them  in 
repair.'^     This  mill  was  located  at  the  spot 
now  known  .as  "  Daniels  Mills,"  and  the 
bridge,  which  was  the  first  ever  constructed 
over  Little  River  of  which  any  notice  is  ta- 
ken in  the  records,  was  at  the  same  spot  in 
Main  street  with  that  now  occupied  by  the 
arch  bridge. 

His  principal  manager,  William  Gib- 
bons, was  an  active,  enterprising  man,  of 
much  influence  and  repute  among  the  set- 
tlerSy  as  appears  from  the  fact  that  he  is  fre- 
quently chai:ged  with  town  business,  and 
called  to  serve  on  juries.  It  is  probable 
that  he  was  directing  the  labors  of  Gover- 
nor Wyllys'  men,  when  the  Indians  came 
up  from  the  South  Meadow  to  remonstrate 

0  gainst  cutting  down  the  Charter  Oak.  *<  It 
has  been  the  guide  of  our  ancestors  for  cen- 
turies," said  they,  **  as  to  the  time  of  plant- 
ing our  corn.  When  its  leaves  are  of  the 
si  e  of  a  motise^s  ear,  then  is  the  time  to  put 
ihe  seed  in  the  ground."     • 

Governor  Wyllys  lies  buried  in  the  old 
va-d   of  the  Centre  Church,   directly  be- 

1  eath  the  monument  erected  to  the  mem- 
ory of  the  first  settlers,  and  tHere  repose  the 

I  ones  of  his  family  down  to  the  present 

ime. 

The  Wyllys  family  never  had  a  funeral 
monumeni  of  their  own.  In  this  respect 
they    were   peculiar.     One  of  the  latest 

II  ale  members  being  asked  why  they  did 
f(  How  ihe  custom  in  this  respect  replied,  in 
ihe  impulse  of  a  strong  pride,  that  '*if  the 
S»dte  of  Connecticut  could  not  remember 


the  Wyllyses  without  a  monument,  their 
memory   might  rot."     This  remark  will 
find  some  justification  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  the  first  of  the  family,  George, 
was  Governor  as  well  as  Deputy  Gover- 
nor and  Assistant  of  the  State — the  second, 
Samuel,  who  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard, 
and  died  May  dOth,  1709,  was  thirty-six 
years  Assistant  and  four  years  one  of  the 
Commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies — the 
third,  Hezekiah,  who  was  bora  in  1672  and 
died  m  1741,  was  Secretary  of  State  twenty- 
three  years — ^the  fourth,  George,  was  in 
the  same  office  sixty-one  years— «nd  the 
fifth,  Samuel,  held  it  thirteen  years.     It  is 
believed  that  this  instance  of  the  perpetua- 
tion of  high  office  in  the  same  family  for  so 
long  a  series  of  years,  is  without  a  parsvilel 
in  this  country. 

Governor  Wyllys  made  a  will,  but  it  is 
no  where  recorded.  On  March  5th,  1645, 
it  was  <<  brought  in  court  by  William  Gib- 
bons." A  will  is  a  good  index  of  charac- 
ter, and  its  loss  in  this  instance  is  much  to 
be  regretted.  None  of  his  descendants  how- 
ever^ except  the  last  Samuel,  ever  made, 
that  I  can  find,  any  testamentary  disposition 
of  their  property.  Colonel  George,  the 
Secretary  for  sixty-one  years,  who  died  in 
1796,  declared  his  wishes  on  his  death  bed 
with  regard  to  his  estate,  and  his  children 
appeared  before  the  Probate  Court,  and  in 
an  instrument  under  their  hands,  carried 
t  hem  cheerfully  into  efiect  No  male  mem  - 
hers  of  the  fiimily  bearing  the  Wyllys  name 
now  survive,  though  there  are  several  lin- 
eal descendants  bearing  a  different  name 
living,  amone  whom  are  the  venerable  Mrs. 
Dana  of  Middletown,  a  grand  daughter  of 
Col.  George  Wyllys,  and  Mrs.  Amelia 
Adams,  of  Boston,  daughter  of  the  last.Hez- 
ekiah  Wyllys.  Mcs.  Dana  has  in  her  pos- 
session  a  little  remnant  of  the  family  plate, 
brought  out  by  her  ancestor  the  Governor. 
Mrs.  Adams  holds  all  ihe  manuscripts 
which  remain  of  her.  family.  Dr.  Trum- 
bull,  the  Historian  of  Connecticut,  had  ac 
cess  to  them,  and  from  him  we  learn  that 
ihey  show  that  ^*  love  to  undefiled  religion 
and  purity  in  Divine  ordinances  and  wor- 
ship" led  the  old  Governor  <<  to  exchange 
his  pleasant  seat  and  easy  circumstances  in 
England  for  the  dangers  and  hardships  of 
a  wilderness  in  America,"  and  that  he  ex- 
hibited *<  excellent  examples  to  his  chil- 
dren, and  took  pious  pains  in  their  educa- 
tion, teaching  them  from  childhood  to  pray 
always  in  secret,  private  and  public,  to  ven- 
erate  the  Sabbath  and  the  Divine  word,  and 
to  attend  all  Christian  institutions  and  du- 
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ties."  "  May  the  descendants,"  continues 
Dr.  Trumbull,  "ever  inherit  the  virtues 
and  honors  of  the  family."    Histoeicus. 

A  RBMAKKABIiE  STORY. 

Captain  Elause,  of  Philadelphia,  has  dis- 
covered that  the  River  Amazon  is  navigable 
for  steamships  from  its  mouih  on  the  Atlan- 
tic to  Lima,  m  Peru,  and  witiiin  eight  miles 
of  Callao,  one  of  the  principal  pons  on  the 
Pacific.  A  long  account  of  bis  expedition  is 
eiven  in  the  Grenada  Chronicle  of  Septem- 
ber 6th.  Capt.  E.  lett  Lima  on  the  16th  of 
SepL  1844.    The  account  says : 

"  He  directed  his  course  io  the  river  Gual- 
laga,  by  the  mountain  of  '  Pasco.'  Arrived 
at  the  village  of  Tingo,  he  embarked  in  a 
canoe  with  the  object  of  exploring  the  river, 
to  see  if  it  was  practicable  to  navigate  it  by 
steam,  four  steamers  having  for  that  purpose, 
arrived  from  North  America.  Following  the 
stream,  he  approached  a  small  hamlet,  called 
Yurimaguas,  which  is  the  port  of  the  city  of 
Moyobamba,  where  he  took  in  provisions. 
From  Yurimaguas,  he  prosecuted  nis  down- 
ward course  to  Laguna,  the  point  of  Icon- 
fluence  of  the  Marahnon  and  Guallaga; 
here  he  entered  the  Marahnon,  and  proceeded 
to  the  frontiers  of  Peru  and  Brazil,  arriving 
at  a  bettlement  called  '  Our  Lady  of  Loretto/ 
where  he  saw  several  Brazilian  schooners. 
From  Loretto  he  sent  on  a  person  to  Jabilin- 
ega,  a  town  of  Brazil,  with  orders  to  the 
four  steamers  there  to  ascend  the  river  as  far 
as  Loretto,  and  in  a  few  days  the  whole  four 
arrived,  saluting  tl^e  Brazilian  battery,  which 
mounted  seven  guns.  In  Loretto,  there  is  a 
larffe  lake,  in  which  three  of  the -steamers 
anchored  to  wait  orders,  and  in  the  other, 
called  the  Peruvian,  of  one  hundred  and  forty 
horse  power,  Captain  Elause  embarked, 
taking  on  board  all  the  machinery  necessary 
to  clean  out  the  river  Guallaga,  and  to  con- 
struct landing  places,  &c.  He  then  proceed- 
ed asainst  the  stream  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Guallaga,  and  port  of  Laguna,'  where  he 
anchored  in  ten  fathoms.  Here  he  discharged 
the  machinery  into  canoes,  and,  assisted  by 
three  hundred  and  fifty  Indians,  he  ascended 
the  river,  clearing  it  of  every  obstruction  as 
far  as  'Pachisa,'  at  which  place  he  was 
obliged  to  augment  *the  number  of  hands  to 
700,  from  the  increase  of  the  work  and  labor 
they  had  to  perform.  He  there  continued  his 
course  against  the  current  to  the  village  of 
Tingo,  the  utmost  point  of  steam  navigation 
in  the  river  Guallaga,  distant  from  Lima 
seven  or  eight  days  by  land. — From  Tingo  he 
relumed  back  on  foot  with  twenty-five  sol- 
diers by  the  <  Pama  del  Sacramento*  to  the 
'  La«[una,'  where  he  found  the  steamer  he 
bill]  led  there  at  anchor.  He  again  embark- 
ed in  the  steamer,  and  proceeded  in  her  up 
the  Guallago  (now  cleared  of  all  obstruction) 
until  he  again  reached  Tingo  without  the 
slightest  accident.  From  Tingo,  Captain 
Elause  forwarded  despatches  to  Lima,*noti* 


fying  the  arrival  of  the  steamer,  and  withoat 
loss  of  time  he  retraced  his  steps  in  a  caDoe, 
with  the  intention  of  sending  up  to  Tingo  the 
other  steamers  which  were  awaiting  orders 
in  the  Lake  of  **  Our  Lady  of  Loretto :  but 
at  the  port  of  Yurimaguas  he  received  a  let- 
ter from  the  firm  at  Lima,  directing  him  to 
proceed  immediately  to  explore  the  river 
rasiaza,  as  far  as  it  may  be  navigable  by 
steam,  and  in  case  the  navigation  should 
prove  to  be  practicable,  to  propose  a  contract 
to  the  Government  of  the  Equador.  In  effect, 
the  exploration  was  performed,  and  the  river 
found  perfectly  navigable  for  steam  vessels, 
save  a  few  obstructions  which  would  foe 
cleared  away  on  the  Government  consenting 
to  a  contract.  From  the  point  of  confluence 
of  the  Pastaza  with  the  Marahnon  to  the 
boundaries  of  Pern  and  the  Equador,  as  far 
as  the  village  of  Andoas,  Captain  Elause 
did  not  meet  with  any  obstacle  except  a  sand- 
hank,  which,  with  ordinary  caution,  may  be 
easily  evaded:  the  current  is  rapid.  From 
Andoas  upwards,  there  are  many  obstructions 
which  can  only  be  removed  by  means  of  the 
machinery  brought  by  the  steamers  for  that 
purpose.  Near  Andoes,  Capt.  Elause  dis- 
covered two  mountains  of  rock  salt,  one  very 
white,  the  other  reddish  ;  and  along  the  banks 
of  the  Pastaza,  above  Andoas,  he  saw  a  num- 
ber of  little  hamlets  and  settlements  of  wild 
Indians,  called  Zaparos,  from  whom  he  ob- 
tained provisions ;  finally  he  reached  witfam 
two  or  three  leagues  of  the  river  Jopa,  where 
he  landed,  and  arrived  at  the  town  of  Bano  in 
two  days.  From  Bano  he  proceeded  to  Pellieo, 
where  he  remained  four  days,  and  saw  sev- 
eral good  mines  of  silver  and  platina.  From 
Pelileo  he  arrived  at  this  city  (Quito)  on  the 
23d  April.  Captain  Elause  says  he  was  truly 
amazed  at  the  quantity  of  minerals,  dye- 
woods  of  various  sorts  and  other  valuable 
woods,  cofiee,  cocoa  (white  and  common)  of 
excellent  quality ;  cotton,  very  fine  and  long 
like  wool ;  spices,  balsam,  raisins,  wax,  and 
other  rich  productions  which  he  met  with  in 
great  abundance  everywhere  during  his 
travels." — Selected. 


PARENT'S  DEPARTMENT.     ' 


Edward's  Sunday  Employiiients* 

There  was  a  large  and  shady  tree  which 
grew  in  front  of  the  house,  and  he  often  sat 
at  the  window  and  looked  at  it  It  was  a 
pleasant  sight  when  covered  with  green 
leaves,  and  at  that  season  when  the  birds 
build  their  nests,  for  they  could  live  there 
without  danger  of  heing  disturbed. 

Often  was  Edward  seated  there  on  a 
Sabbath  morning,  listening  to  his  father's 
remarks,  or  studying  a  bible  lesson  with 
him.  Ajid  this  was  the  way  in  which  they 
held  their  conversations.  If  Edward 
thought  of  any  question  to  ask,  about  any 
subject  proper  for  the  Lord's  day,  he  would 
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asK  it,  knowing  that  he  should  receive  a 
kind  answer ;  lor  his  father  did  all  he  could 
to  induce  him  to  make  proper  inquiries,  both 
that  he  might  keep  his  mind  active,  and 
store  it  with  useful  knowledge,  and  because 
he  knew  that  is  one  of  the  best  modes  of 
keeping  up  the  necessary  acquaintance  and 
confidence  between  a  parent  and  a  child. 
If  Edward  seemed  to  have  no  particular  in- 
quiries to  make,  his  father  would  often  speak 
to  him  of  something  likely  to  interest  him, 
and  put  questions  to  lead  him  to  some  useful 
reflections. 

One  great  class  of  objects  on  which  they 
conversed  was  the  objects  of  nature,  as  they 
are  often  called,  that  is,  the  works  of  God : 
the  tree  and  the  birds,  the  grass  and  flowers 
at  its  feet,  the  insects,  stones  and  earth,  the 
clouds  beyond  and  above  it,  and  many  other 
things  beside.  After  speaking  a  little  of 
some  of  these,  Edward  was  often  called 
upon  to  repeat  or  to  learn  a  verse  or  two 
from  the  Bible  in  which  tliey  are  men- 
tioned;  and  thus,  after  a  time,  he  had  a 
number  of  passages  which  he  knew  by 
heart 

And  this,  by  the  way,  is  a  very  useful 
kind  of  knowledge ;  for  men  and  women 
often  have  wrong  ideas  of  the  meaning  of 
texts  of  Scr^ture  because  they  do  not  re- 
member the  words  precisely.  Edward's 
father  felt  that  it  is  a  very  valuable  thing 
for  a  person  to  have  his  memory  well  filled 
from  the  word  of  God,  because  he  had  seen 
the  utility  of  it  once  in  a  very  remarkable 
manner.  The  story  I  may  tell  at  another 
time. 

Thia  was  the  way  in  which  Edward  stud- 
ied iiis  Bible  lessons,  and  he  was  very  fond 
of  it  His  father  would  have  the  Bible  Die- 
tk>nary  and  the  Bible  Geography  laid  out, 
every  Satur4fiy  evening  or  Sunday  morning, 
with  the  Bible ;  and  frequently  his  sister 
was  with  them  when  they  began  their  les- 
son. One  would  read  a  verse  and  stop. 
Then  Edward  would  call  out  the  names  of 
persons  it  contained,  and  his  sister  would 
mention  the  names  of  places,  and  each  would 
open  one  of  the  books,  find  those  names,  and 
read  in  turn  what  was  said  of  them.  Their 
father  took  care  to  have  ma{)s  of  Palestine  at 
hand,  and  called  upon  them  sometimes  to 
find  the  places  mentioned,  and  occasionally 
made  remarks.  At  family  worship,  in  the 
course  of  the  week,  he  also  sometimes  spoke 
of  something  in  the  lesson ;  and  thus  the 
children  usually  became  pretty  well  ac- 
quainted with  it  before  another  Qne  was 
commenced. 

In  the    evening  the    children  repeated 


hymns  and  passages  of  scripture  in  different 
ways,  which  pernaps  may  hereafter  be  de- 
scribed. 


CORRESPONDBNCE* 

ARTESIAN  WELLS. 

Dbab  Sir. — Having  seen  a  notice  in  some 
of  the  papers  of  the  day,  of  a  proposition,  made 
by  a  gentleman  of  Boston,  to  construct  an  Ar^ 
tesian  Well,  and  not  knowing  the  principle 
upon  which  such  wells  act,  we  thought  that 
information  upon  the  subject,  communicated 
through  the  columns  of  your  valuable  paper, 
would  not  onlv  be  acceptable  to  us,  but  might 
perhaps  enlighten  others,  who  are  so  unfortu- 
nate as  to  be  as  ignorant  as  ourselves. 

Please  give  us  this  information,  and  oblige, 

A  SUBSCRIBER. 

We  have  only  room  this  week  for  a  short 
reply  to  this  question. 

Artesian  Wells  are  made  by  boring  into  the 
earth,  in  places  where  water  will  spontane-  «< 
ously  rise,  when  supplied  with  a  vent  This 
will  not  happen,  except  where  subterranean 
streams,  or  natural  reservoirs  are  under  a  pres- 
sure sufficient  to  ioroe  it  up.  Such  pressure 
exists  only  under  certain  circumstances,  and 
most  commonly  in  regions  in  which  a  loose 
stratum,  as  of  sand  or  gravel,  lies  between 
two  hai'd  or  impermeable  strata,  as  rock  or 
•day.  These  strata  must  also  have  a  dip  to 
the  horizon,  that  is,  must  be  placed  in  a  slant- 
ing direction.  If  rain  water  fills  the  loose 
stratum,  and  is  retained  there,  bore  a  hole 
till  you  open  k  50  or  500  feet  below,  and  the 
pressure  will  fill  the  hole,  and  in  some  cases, 
throw  water  oat  to  a  great  height.  If  the 
supply  is  sufficient  at  all  seasons,  the  well,  or 
jet  will  be  constant 

These  wells  have  often  been  made  in  our 
country.  The  last  we  have  heard  of,  is  that 
recently  made  by  Mr.  Delavan,  for  the  supply 
of  his  great  temperance  hotel  at  Albany.  They 
derive  the  name  given  above,  from  Artois  in 
France,  where  they  were  early  introduced. — 
The  French  adjective,  Artejtcn,  means  merely 
belonging  to  Artois,  or,  as  we  might  perhaps 
have  said  in  English,  artoisian.  We  may  say 
more  hereafter  on  this  interesting  subject 

France. — The  Minister  of  public  Instruc- 
tion has  published  an  order,  by  which  he  in- 
terdicts tne  keepera  of  ladies*  tioarding  schools 
from  taking  in  grown-up  parlor  boarders. 

A  girl  was  tickled  to  death  in  the  envirras 
of  Paris  lately.  First  she  laughed  heartily, 
then  convulsive  heaves  of  the  chest  succeeded. 
She  rose,  but  immediately  fell  and  expired. 
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THE  WIDOWER. 

How  could  they  tell  xne  she  was  dead,  , 

With  such  a  calm  cold  tone, 
She  whom  I  loved  beyond  my  life. 

My  precious  one>  my  own  ! 
— And  yet  they  did  not  know  that  she, 
The  lost  one,  was  so  dear  to  me. 

I  heard  it  with  a  calm  pale  cheek. 

No  tear  was  in  my  eye ; 
I  couldnH  bear  that  men  should  look 

Upon  my  asony ; 
And  so  I  coldly  turned  away. 
Almost  as  carelessly  as  they. 

—I  wonder  if  theyVe  planted  flowers 

Above  her  early  bed — 
I  wonder  if  the  mourning  tree 

Sighs  sadly  o'er  her  head ; 
Or  if  kind  friends  are  there  to  weep 
Above  her  calm  and  dreamless  sleep. 

And  who  were  near  to  lay  their  hands 

Upon  her  aching  brow,' 
And  speak  those  words  of  hope  and  cheer 

That  would  be  mock'ry  now  ? — 
Or  point  her  feeble  faith  to  Thee, 
Thou  who  wast  slain  on  Calvary? 

I  know  not  if  theyVe  planted  flow'rt 

Above  her  earthly  bed ; 
I  know  not  if  the  mourning  tree 

Sighs  sadly  o*er  her  head  ; 
Or  if  kind  friends  are  there  to  weep 
Above  her  calm  and  dreamless  sleep. 

But  in  my  heart  there  was  a  foimt 

Of  bitter,  gushing  woe ; 
I  sought  to  be  alone,  that  tears 

From  my  sad  eves  should  flow; 
But  tears, — the  tide  of  lesser  ^ef. 
Refused  to  lend  their  calm  relief. 

She  was  so  dear  to  me — so  good. 

So  beautiful  and  fair — 
With  her  kind  eyes,  and  pleasant  smile,. 

And  her  soft  waving  hair ! 
And  she  to  die,  nor  I  be  there 
To  lisien  to  her  lutent  pray'r ! 

I  only  know  that  I  am  sad, 

So  desolate  and  lone : 
The  world  has  such  a  weary  look. 

And  such  an  altered  tone  ! 
And  yet  I  feel  how  worse  than  vain, 
The  wish  to  call  her  back  again. 

I  know  that  mine's  a  selfish  grief. 

For  she  is  happy  now ; 
The  stamp  of  ininiortaliiy 

Is  on  her  angel  brow. 
Yet  still  my  heart  keeps  sighisg  on, 
And  asking  for  the  luved  and  gone. — 

Salem  Gaz, 


Fbogress  of  thb  Rbligious  REvcyLunoR  n 
Germant.'— The  most  important  news  reUtes 
to  the  movements  of  the  Catholics  in  Germa- 
ny. Between  the  Roman  and  German  Catho- 
lics a  fierce  controversy  is  going  on.  Rosge 
was  fiercely  assailed  by  the  Romanists,  tad 
suflered  persecution  from  his  opposers,  hot 
friends  were  rising  up  all  around  him,  and 
the  weaker  party  of  to-day,  promises  ere  loo^ 
to  be  the  strong  party.  These  movemenu 
have  excited  deep  interest,  not  only  in  the 
small  principalities,  but  throughout  Prussia, 
Austria,  and  every  where  from  the  Baltic  to 
the  Rhine. 


1 


The  Jesuits  at  Heiligenstsedt  are  in  fall  a<y 
tivity,  and  fanaticism  has  risen  there  to  such 
a  pitch  that  the  **  Heiligenstsdt  shooters'  com- 
pany, made  Actuarius  Maming,  an  adherent 
to  the  new  doctrines,  their  target  in  effigie." 

At  Oppenheim,  on  the  Rhine,  on  the  Ist  of 
Septemoer.  a  convention  of  the  delegates  of 
the  Rhenish  German  Catholic  commnnitiet 
took  place.  Among  the  communities  repre- 
sented were  those  of  Frankfort,  Wiesbaden, 
Worms,  Darmstadt  and  others. 


The  average  number  of  wrecks  of  British 
merchant  ships  a  year  is  600 !  The  aver- 
age sum  lost;  about  two  millioas  and  a-half 
sterling !  The  average  of  lives  lost,  the  la- 
mentable number  of  1,560. 
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A  society  has  heen  formed  in  Paris  for  es- 
tablishing winter  gardens,  from  which  it  is 
Said  flowers  of  all  kinds  may  be  obtained  in 
the  depth  of  winter  at  a  cost  not  much  higher 
than  in  other  gardens  during  the  summer. 

But  few  towns  in  any  of  the  old  States  have 
increased  more  rapidly  in  wealth  and  populi- 
tion  than  Springfield.  Mass.  But  a  few  yean 
since,  and  it  was  a  single  village,  pleasant,  it 
is  true,  and  with  a  healthy,  thriving,  populi-  ) 
tion.  Now  the  town  itself  is  large  and  flour- 
ishing, containing  a  countless  number  of  stores, 
school-houses,  churches,  and  other  public 
buildings,  besides  workshops  and  manufacto- 
ries sf  various  kinds.  Two  othf  r  larsre  mano- 
facturin^  villages,  Cabotville  and  Chickopee, 
have,  within  comparatively  a  few  years,  been  , 
built  up  in  the  precincts  of  Springfield,  and  the 
whole  town,  which  in  1840  contained  11,000 
inhabitants,  now  numbers  over  15,000,  sod 
many  dweljing  houses  and  blocks  of  stores  are 
under  way  at  the  present  time. — Bo$L  Jour. 
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are  b«Mt  by  eaemiee  in  various  ways,  bat  in 
none  perhaps  with  more  deadly  effects,  than  in 
some  of  the  passes  of  the  Alleghany  monntains 
in  Pennsylrania,  through  which  they  are 
accustomed  to  run,  at  particular  times  well 
known  to  the  hunters.  There  they  are  am- 
bushed, and  Ml  rictims  tu  the  unerring 
rifle.  Not  a  few  of  the  trophies  of  this 
sport  are  annually  exposed  to  our  view  in 
the  markets  of  New  York,  after  the  coldness 
of  the  season  begins  to  render  it  safe  to  trans- 
port flesh  to  so  great  a  distance.  Their 
smooth  skins  and  branching  antlers,  often 
form  striking  objects  among  the  variety  pre- 
sented to  the  eye  of  a  person  walking  among 
the  crowded  stalls. 

« Driving  deer,"  was  practised  centuries 
ago  in  the  neutral  ground,  or  border  country, 
between  England  and  Scotland,  as  we  know 
from  many  sources,  particularly  the  celebrated 
old  ballad  of  "  Chevy  Chase,  which  recounts, 
with  the  simplicity  but  success  of  a  master, 
the  history  of  a  bloody  battle,  in  which  such 
a  hunting  party  embroiled  two  rival  awroies. 

"  To  driva  tiie  deer  with  boaod  and  horn, 
''fiaii  Peray  took  his  wav*" 

It  would  seem  that  this  was  not  a  mere 
chase,  in  which  the  animals  are  run  down  by 
dogs  and  mounted  huntsmen.  The  plan 
adopted  was  probably  like  that  which  Wal- 
ter Scott  describes  in  the  hunting  of  deer  by 
ambush,  or  lying  in  waft.  He  represents  a 
chief  as  *'  attended  by  about  three  hundred 
of  his  clan,  well  armed  and  accoutTed  in 
their  best  fashion,*'  including  kilt,  brogues  and 
bonnet.  He  was  joined  by  several  othfr 
clans,  each  led  by  its  chieftain,  so  that  the 
whole  resembled  a  small  army. 

The  clansmen  and  vassals  '*  spread  through 
the  country  far  and  near,  forming  a  circle, 
technically  called  a  tinchel.  Which  gradually 
closing,  drove  the  deer  in  herds  together  to- 
wards the  glen  where  the  chiefs  and  principal 
sportsmen  lay  in  wait  for  them.  In  tha 
mean  while  these  distinguished  personages 
bevouacked  among  the  flowery  heath,  wrap- 
ped up  in  their  plaids,**  a  mode  of  passing  a 
summer's  night  by  no  means  unpleasant. 

''  For  many  hours  after  sunrise,  the  moun- 
tain ridges  and  passes  retained  their  ordinary 
appearance  of  silence  and  solitude ;  and  the 
chiefs,  with  their  followers,  amused  them- 
selves with  various  pastimes."  '*  At  length 
signals  of  the  approach  of  the  game  were 
descried  and  heard.    Distant  shouts  resound- 


ed from  valley  to  valley,  as  the  various  par. 
ties  of  Highlanders,  climbing  rocks,  strug- 
gling through  copses,  wading  brooks,  and 
traversing  thickets,  approached  more  and 
more  near  to  each  other,  and  compelled  the 
astonished  deer,  with  the  other  wild  aoinnls 
that  fled  before  them  into  a  narrow  eiiela 
Every  now  and  then  the  report  of  muskets 
was  heard,  repeated  by  a  thousand  eckoei. 
The  barking  of  dogs  was  soon  added  to  the 
chorus,  which  grew  ever  louder  and  more 
loud.  At  length  the  advanced  parties  of  the 
deer  began  to  show  themselves ;  and,  as  the 
stragglers  came  bounding  down  the  pass  hj 
two  or  three  at  a  time,  the  chiefs  showed 
their  drill  by  distinguishing  the  &ttest  deer, 
and  their  dexterity  by  bringing  them  down 
with  their  guns. 

"  But  now  the  main  body  of  the  deer  ap- 
peared at  the  head  of  the  glen,  compressed 
into  a  very  narrow  compass,  and  presentiog 
such  a  fcMrmidable  phalan,  that  their  aoden 
appeared  A  a  distance,  over  the  ridge  of  the 
steep  pass,  like  a  leafless  grove.  Their  nam- 
her  was  very  great ;  and  from  a  desperate 
stand  wliich  they  made,  with  the  tallest  of 
the  red  deer  stags  arranged  in  front,  in  a  sort 
of  battle  array,  gazing  on  the  group,  whieh 
barred  their  passage  down  the  glen,"  the 
work  of  destruction  now  commenced  on  all 
sides. 

"  Dogs  and  hunters  were  at  work ;  and  oiiis- 
kets  and  fusees  resounded  from  all  sidea 
The  doer  driven  to  desperation,  made  at  Isst 
a  fearful  charge.  The  word  was  given  in 
Gaelic,  to  fling  themselves  upon  their  (aces, 
just  as  the  herd  broke  down  upon  them,  the 
tide  being  absolutely  irresistable,  and  wounds 
from  a  stag's  horn  highly  dangerous." 

The  deer  represented  in  our  print,  for  the 
destruction  of  which  the  hunters  in  the.  fore- 
ground are  lying  in  wait,  are  the  Common 
Roebuck,  (Capreolus  Doreus,  or  Certms  Cef* 
reolus,)  It  has  roundish  and  crouching  horns. 
Jardine  describes  it  as  "  one  of  the  most  ele- 
gant "  of  the  native  deer  of  Great  Britain,  snd 
forming  **  a  most  appropriate  and  besuiinil 
object  in  the  woods  and  copses  ot  the  Scotch 
Highlands."  He  adds-^"In  Scotland,  north 
of  the  Forth,  it  is  everywhere  abundant,  where 
rock  and  wood  abound  ;  so  -much  so  as,  »n 
some  places,  to  be  condemned  to  ciitrpatioo, 
from  the  damage  done  to  the  young  wood.  « 
delighu  in  what  may  be  called  the  lower  eo- 
veris,  the  civilized  woods,  and  leaves  tho» 
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of  slerner  character,  more  solitary  and  wild, 
10  be  ireqnented  by  that  pride  of  the  north, 
the  Siaf,  or  Red  ]>eer.  Soaih  of  the  F<Mrth, 
k  11  rery  rare,  one  or  two  wilder  parks  only 
possessing  a  few ;  but  freqnent  traces  of  Us 
fbrmer  abundance  are  found  in  the  border 
coanlies,  remains  and  skeletons  being  almost 
yearly  disinterred  from  most  of  the  larger 
peat  mosses.  In  the  rugged  woods  of  West- 
moreland and  Cumberland  it  stiQ  abounds. 

"  In  the  continent  of  EUirope  it  is  conunon 
in  many  distriets  suited  for  it,  Germany*  SUe* 
sia,  ftc,  and  it  extends  across  the  Asiatic 
boundary.^    The  Fallow  Deer  belongs  to  a 
different  family,  tiaving  flattened,  or  palmated 
horns,  which  form  the  most  striking  distinc- 
tion from  the  Red  Deer,  and  Roebuck,  already 
mentioned.     This  is  the  graceful,  spotted  deer 
most  commonly  seen  in  English  parka^  and 
also  in  thoee  of  other  European  eoantriee.    It 
ia  said  to  be  no  where  found  in  the  wild  state 
at  the  present  day,  onlesi  in  some  parts  of 
Lithuania   and  Moldaria.      In  the  English 
parka  fiom  1500  to  3000  may  be  found  to- 
gether.   The  remains  of  two  have  been  found 
in  the  fossil  state.    To  stray  a  little  further 
from  the  proper  subject  before  us,  we  will 
just  add,  that  the  Cervus  Giganteus^  or  Gi- 
gantic Fossil  Elk,  is  the  largest  animal  of  the 
deer  kind,  whose  remains  haTe  been  discover- 
ed in  Europe.    Parts  have  been  dug  up  in 
England,    reland,  Silesia,  France,  Germany, 
and  Lombardy.    The  most  perfect  skeleton 
was  removed  from  the  Isle  of  Man  to  ESdin- 
hargb,  and  measured  9  feet  7i  inches  from 
the  top  of  the  horns  to  the  grotmd. 

The  Wapiti  is  an  American  deer,  aboand- 
tng  in  the  north-western  prairies,  below  the 
56th  degree  of  latitude.  Cuvier  identifies  it 
with  the  Candian  Stag,  and  some  have  placed 
it  with  the  European  Stag :  bat  it  is  much 
larger,  and  the  antlers  are  sometimes  six  feet 
in  length. 

Some  of  our  western  Indians  have  a  simple 
device  by  which  they  draw  the  deer  within 
the  reach  of  their  arrows  by  the  force  of  eii» 
rioaity  alone.  It  appears  that  this  feeling  is 
possessed  by  them  in  a  degree  equal  to  that 
of  some  of  the  antelopes.  The  savage  hunh 
^9  on  one  of  our  remote  prairies,  often  ties  a 
v^  rag  to  a  stick,  which  he  plants  upright  in 
the  prairie,  and  then  lies  prostrate  on  the 
ground  at  a  short  distance.  A  very  lively 
^d  picturesque  colored  print  of  such  a  seene 
»«iven  in  Mr.  Catlin's  i^endid  portfolio,  re- 


cently  published  in  London,  and  noticed  in 
one  of  our  preceding  numbers. 

Franklin  gives  a  melancholy  idea  of  the 
way  in  which  tbe  white  deer  of  the  extensive 
northern  regions  of  America,  are  destroyed  by 
the  white  or  grey  wolves  which  are  almost 
their  only  fellow-inhabitants  of  those  inhospi- 
table coasts  of  the  Arctic  ocean.  The  savage 
beasts  drive  them  in  herds  down  the  precipi- 
tous shores,  where  they  are  dashed  in  pieces 
and  devoured. 


HEW  BOOKS. 


**  Notes  from  Over  Sea,  consisting  of  obsei^ 
vations  made  in  Europe,  in  the  years  1843 
and  1844 :  addressed  to  a  brother^ 

Bt  Rbv.  John  Mitchbuu 

In  two  volumes. 

New  York,  Gates  k  Stedman,  114  Fulton  St. 

These  volumes  profess  to  be  only  a  ssries 
of  notes  made  by  the  author  on  a  tour  for  the 
recovery  of  his  health,  and  addressed  to  a 
brother;  but  will  be  found  more  worthy  of 
perusal,  than  many  works  of  higher  preten- 
sions. 

The  market  has  been  overstocked  with 
works  of  this  kind,  which  in  reality  oontain 
nothing  new.  But  these  volumes,  are  of  a  dif- 
feren  t  character.  Though  the  writer  followed 
the  beaten  track,  he  has  not  followed  Ue  tt$i^ 
oj  those  wko  preceded  Aim,  in  describing  palaces, 
churches,  theatres,  &c.  His  observauons  on 
the  manners,  education,  politics,  and  religions 
of  the  countries  which  he  visited,  are  made 
with  discrimination,  and  described  with  force 
and  elegance.  Not  attracted  by  the  gloss, 
tinsel,  and  show  which  meet  the  view, 
he  proves  that  he  looked  beneath  the  surface 
to  ascertain  the  causes  which  have  operated 
in  producing  the  wealth  and  splendor,  which 
so  Generally  attract  the  gaze  of  the  superfi- 
cial, as  well  as  the  mfsery  which  repels  tnem. 
These  causes  he  finds  in  the  tyranny  of  these 
govejmm^ats,  and  especially  m  the  grasping 
spirit  of  a  venal  church.  His  sympathy  for 
the  poor,  laboring  under  oppression,  as  in  Italy 
and  some  other  cotmtries,  will  commend  it- 
self to  tbe  feelings  of  the  philanthropic  as 
well  as  to  the  reg^irds  of  the  Christian.  The 
basenes  and  utter  depravity  of  the  papal  sys- 
tem are  set  in  a  strong  light  by  the  author's 
observations  made  upon  it  in  Naples.  Indeed 
the  chapters  on  Naples  alone  are  worth  mure 
in  giving  one  a  true  idea  of  Italian  society,  as 
there  exhibited,  than  entire  works,  respecting 
it,  which  have  been  published.  One  must 
read  it  to  understand  the  depths  into  which  a 
noble  people  have  been  plunged  by  an  unfeel- 
ing and  arbitray  government,  whose  head  is 
so  entirely  under  the  control  of  a  bi^otted  and 
venal  priesthood,  that  he  never  retires  to  his 
bed  at  night,  until  he  has  received  tbe  bles- 
sing ot  his  father  confessor. 

Not  to  extend  this  notice  farther,  as  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  these  volumes 
again,  we  will  close  by  recommending  them 
to  our  readers. 
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HIiitB  ibr  liAdlet  on  tbfi  care  <tf  Flowert, 

The  Camellia  Japonica. — The  soil 
which  we  consider  best  for  camellias,  and 
in  which  they  are  grown  by  those  who  cul- 
tivate them  extensively  in  the  neighborhood 
of  London,  is  a  strong,  rich,  yellow  loam. 
If  it  is  supposed  to-be  too  retentive  of  mois« 
ture,  a  portion  of  peat  or  bog-earth,  and 
sand,  is  generally  mixed  with  it,  and  in  this 
compost  the  plants  grow  vigorously. 

Henderson  puts  in  camelliaa  at  any  sea- 
son of  the  year,  excepting  when  they  are 
making  young  wood.  He  puts  fifty  cut- 
tings in  a  pot  of  sand,  eight  inches  in  diam- 
eter, sets  them  in  a  cool  place  in  the  back 
of  a  vinery  or  pcch-house,  for  a  month  or 
six  weeks,  then  plunges  them  to  the  brim  in 
a  hot  bed,  where  there  is  a  little  bottom  heat. 

The  camellia  may  he  considered  as  a 
hardy  green  house  plant,  requiring  only  a 
slight  protection,  like  the  myrtle,  in  very 
severe  weather  ;  but,  although  it  will  thrive 
with  this  kind  of  treatment,  yet  to  grow  the 
varieties  in  the  very  best  manner,  a  great 
degr^  of  care  and  attention  is  necessary. 
During  the  time  the  plants  are  in  flower, 
then  they  ought,  in  addition,  to  be  libe- 
rally supplied  with  water,  and  have  a  de- 
gree of  heat  somewhat  more  than  is  usually 
given  to  green  house  plants.  If  this  heat 
is  not  given  in  November  and  December, 
the  plants  will  not  expand  their  blossoms 
freely,  and  if  both  water  and  heat  are  not 
regularly  applied  afler  the  blossoming  sea- 
son, vigorous  shoots  will  not  be  produced. 

Where  there  are  conveniences  for  giving 
the  plants  different  degrees  of  temperature, 
a  succession  of  flowers  may  be  bed  during 
all  the  year ;  but  their  natural  time  of  flow* 
ering  is  in  the  months  of  February,  March, 
and  April;  they  generally  flower  best 
when  grown  in  small  pots  or  tubs. 

From  the  time  they  arc  ported  until  they 
have  finished  their  growth,  give  tiiem  a 
plentiful  supply  of  water. 

Never  allow  camellias  to  be  fully  exposed 
to  the  rays  of  a  mid-day  sun.  Either  place 
them  in  a  shady  situation,  or  throw  a  net  or 
mat  over  the  glass,  for  they  invariably  flour. 
ish  and  look  better  under  this  than  any 
other  treatment. 

The  great  reason  why  flower  buds  very 
often  fall  off*,  without  properly  coming  into 
bloom,  is  the  too  sudden  changes  in  the  tem- 
perature to  which  they  are  exposed ;  for 
instance,  when  the  buds  are  newly  ready 
to  expand,  a  sudden  heat  causes  them  to 
push  forth  too  rapidly ;  and,  on  the  con- 
trary,  a  decrease  of  warmth  at  that  time 
checks  their  growth. 


About  the-  end  of  September  or  beginnii^ 
of  October,  or  as  soon  as  the  weather  he^ 
gins  to  be  very  cold  or  wet,  the  plants  mut 
be  taken  into  the  house  or  frame,  or  aaj 
other  oool  but  sheltered  situation. 

When  it  is  wished  to  bring  any  of  then 
into  flower,  remove  them  into  an  incressed 
temperature ;  this  may  be  done  succes- 
sively, which  will  greatly  prolong  the  flow, 
ering  season.  The  heat  required  to  expand 
the  blossom- buds  is  about  66  degrees  Fah. 
renheit  by  day  and  50  by  night.  If  this  be 
attended  to,  and  the  air  never  allowed  to 
have  a  much  greater  or  less  heat,  the  plaoli 
will  continue  in  flower  for  a  great  leneth 
of  time.  It  should  also  be  mentioned,  ml 
by  this  heat  the.  plants  are  not  excited  to 
grow. 

The  camellia  is  so  universally  admired 
that  most  persons  who  have  a  taste  for  flow- 
ers are  anxious  to  cultivate  it ;  but  many 
are  deterred  by  a  supposition  that  Qniea 
they  have  a  green  house  or  conservatory 
they  cannot  possess  so  desirable  an  objeol 
with  any  degree  of  satisfaction.  Althoagb 
this  idea,  is  very  prevalent,  it  is  by  no  means 
correct :  as  any  person,  having  only  a  two* 
light  frame,  may  grow  it  to  perfection.  In* 
deed,  by  attending  to  our  directions  it  may 
be  grown  in  a  dwelling  house. — Gardener 
and  Practical  Florist. 


From  the  Albany  CxdHvalor. 

TnrjB  ARTICHOKE. 

Several  trials  which  we  have  known  made 
with  the  root,  indicate  that  it  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  for  stock»  which  can  be  coltivt- 
ted.  A  few  years  ago,  a  ffentieman  of  ov 
acquaintance  planted  a  small  patch  of  groaod 
with  them.  The  produce  was  at  the  rate  of 
1,800  per  bushel  per  acre.  They  were  prin- 
cipaUv  harvested  by  hogs,  whi(^  w^ e  tnroed 
in  ana  allowed  to  root  them  just  as  their  iP* 
petite  prompted  them.  They  gained  well, 
with  no  other  food  while  the  articnokes  lasted. 
A  great  advantage  of  this  root  is,  that  it  will 
lie  in  the  ground  without  injary  all  winter. 

Mr.  Thomas  Noble,  of  Massillon,  gave  us  t 
brief  account  of  a  trial  with  artichokes,  made 
by  him  in  the  past  season.     In  April,  1844,  he 
planted  two  acres  with  this  vegetable.    The 
ground  was  of  medium  quality.    The  arti- 
chokes, were  planted  in  rows  two  and  a  half 
to  three  feet  apart — using  a  little  more  leed 
than  is  commonly  used  in  planting  potatoes. 
As  soon  as  the  frost  was  out  of  the  gr<m^ 
last  sprinff  [1845]  the  digging  of  them  was 
begun  and  continued  as  the  stock  required. 
The  produce  of  the  two  acres  was  1,500  bush- 
els.      They  were    fed   principally  to  sheep, 
though  some  were  given  to  cattle,  horses  and 
hogs.    All  animals  ate  them  well,  seeming 
to  prefer  them  to  turnips.     While  the  sheep  j 
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were  being  fed  with  them*  they  were  pastared 
on  growing  wheat  and  clover.  The  snepherd 
thought  the  wheat  and  clover  were  sumcient 
for  them»  as  there  was  a  full  ''  bite,"  and  he 
accord ioffly  discontinued  the  artichokee.  The 
ewea  fell  off  in  their  milk, and. the  lambs  soon 
showed  that  they  were  not  doing  so  well. 
The  artichokes  were  again  given,  and  they 
soon  did  as  well  as  ever. 

Mr.  Noble  also  used  the  tops  for  fodder. 
He  em  them  in  October,  jiist  before  frost 
came,  dried  and  housed  them.  They  were 
fed  to  the  stock  in  winter,  and  were  evidently 
preferable  to  corn  fodder. 

Mr.  N»  is  so  well  pleased  with  his  arti- 
chokes, that  he  is  raising  them  this  year  on  a 
larger  scale.  Thev  require  but  little  cultiva- 
tion;  it  being  only  necessary  to  keep  the 
ground  clear  of  the  weeds  till  the  artichokes 
get  a  good  start. 

Mr.  T.  M.  Johnson,  of  Greensborough,  Ala. 
lately  informed  us,  that  he  is  this  year  grow- 
ing thirty  acres  of  artichokes.  He  considers 
them  the  most  profitable  vegetable  he  can 
raise.  In  that  chmate  they  can  be  dug  at  any 
time  in  the  winder. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  artichokes, 
but  that  called  the  Jerusalem  artichoke— iTe- 
baruhuiu  lubersus — ^is  considered  the  best, 
F  om  the  fibres  of  the  tops  or  stems,  a  cor- 
dage is  sometimes  manufactured  in  some 
parts  of  Europe. 


WHISPCBS  TO  HUSBANDS. 

The  happiness  of  the  wife  is  committed  to 
the  keeping  of  her  husband.  Prize  the  sa* 
cred  trust,  and  never  give  her  cause  to  repent 
the  confidence  she  reposed  in  you.  In  con- 
templating her  character,  recollect  the  mate- 
rials human  nature  is  composed  of,  and  ex- 
pect not  perfection. 

Do  justice  to  her  meriu  and  point  out  her 
faults ;  I  do  not  ask  you  to  treat  her  errors 
with  indifi'erence,  but  endeavor  «o  amoid 
them  with  wisdom,  gentleness  and  love. 

Do  not  jest  about  the  bonds  of  a  married 
state — Make  it  an  established  rule  to  consult 
vour  wife  on  all  occasions.  Your  interest  is 
hers ;  and  undertake  no  plan  contrary  to  her 
advice  and  approbation:  then  if  the  affair 
turns  out  ill,  you  are  spared  reproaches  both 
from  her,  and  your  own  feelings.  There  is 
a  sagacity,  a  penetration  and  foresight  into  the 
protratble  consequences  of  an  event,  charac- 
teristic of  her  sex,  that  makes  her  peculiarly 
calculated  to  give  her  opinion  and  advice. 

If  you  have  any  male  acquaintances,  whom, 
on  reasohable  grounds,  your  wife  wishes  you 
to  resign,  do  so.  Never  witness  a  tear  from 
your  wife  with  apathy  or  indifference. — 
Words,  looks,  actions — all  may  be  artificial ; 
but  a  tear  is  unequivocal,  it  comes  direct 
from  the  heart,  and  speaks  at  once  the  lan- 
guage of  truth,  nature,  and  sincerity  !  Be  as- 
sured, when  you  see  a  tear  on  her  cheek,  her 
heart  is  touched  ;  and  do  not,  \  again  repeat 
it,  do  not  behold  it  with  coldness  or  insensi- 
bility. 


Let  contradiction  be  avoided  at  all  times. 

Never  upbraid  your  wife  with  the  mean- 
ness of  her  relations ;  invectives  against  her- 
sell  are  not  half  so  wounding.  Should  suffer^ 
ing  of  any  kind  assail  your  wife,  your  tender- 
ness and  attention  are  particularly  called  for. 
A  look  of  love,  a  word  of  pity  or  sympathy, 
is  sometimes  better  than  medicine. 

Never  reproach  your  wife  with  any  person- 
al or  mental  defect ;  for  a  plain  face  conceals 
a  heart  of  exquisite  sensibility  and  merit;  and 
consciousness  of  the  defect  makes  .her  awake 
to  the  slightest  attention. 

When  in  the  presence  of  others,  let  your 
wife's  laudable  pride  be  indulged  by  your 
showing  that  you  think  her  an  object  of  im- 
portance and'preferencer  The  most  trivial 
word  or  act  of  attention  and  love  from  you 
gratifies  her  feelings ;  and  a  man  never  ap- 
pears to  more  advantage  than  by  proving  to 
the  world  his  affection  and  preference  for  his 
wife. 

Never  run  on  in  enthusiastic  encomiums  on 
other  women  in  presence  of  your  wife;  she 
does  not  love  you  better  for  it.  Much  to 
be  condemned  is  a  married  man  who  is  con- 
stantly rambling  from  home  for  the  purpose 
of  passing  away  time.  Surely,  if  he  wants 
employ  meal,  his  house  and  gardens  will  fur- 
nish him  with  it;  and  if  he  wishes  for  society, 
he  will  find  m  his  wife,  children  and  books  the 
best  society  in  the  world.  There  are  some 
men  whtTwill  sit  an  entire  day  with  their  lips 
closed.  This  is  wrong,  you  should  converse 
freely  on  all  such  occasions. 

Be  always  cheerful,  gay,  and  good-hu- 
mored. 

When  abroad  do  not  avoid  speaking  to 
your  wife. 

Few  women  are  insensible  of  tender  treat- 
ment.— They  are  naturally  frank  and  affec- 
tionate, and  in  general  there  is  nothing  but 
austerity  of  look,  or  distance  of  behaviour, 
that  can  prevent  those  amiable  qualities  hom 
being  evinced  on  all  occasions. 

'^'hen  absent,  let  your  letters  to  your  wife 
be  warm  and  affectionate.  A  woman's  heart 
is  peculiarly  formed  for  tenderness ;  and  every 
expression  of  endearment  from  the  man  she 
loves  is  pleasing  to  her. 

A  husband,  whenever  he  goes  from  home 
should  always  endeavor  to  bring  some  little 
present  to  his  wife. 

In  pecuniary  matters,  do  not  be  penurious 
or  too  particular.  Your  wife  has  an  equal 
right  with  yourself  to  all  your  worldly  posses- 
sions. Besides,  really  a  woman  has  umumer- 
able  trifling  demands  on  her  purse,  many  little 
wants  which  ar»  not  necessary  for  a  man  to 
be  informed  of,  and  which,  even  if  he  went  to 
the  trouble  of  investigating,  he  would  not  un- 
derstand. 

By  giving  the  above  an  insertion,  you  will 
much  oblige  one,  if  not  many  of  your 

{Selected.)  Ladt  Readbks. 
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A  TBiTfi  DOG  STORY. 

Mb.  Editor — I  have  lately  seen  in  several 
newspapers,  a  number  of  instances  of  the  sa- 
gacity of  the  dog.— I  will  relate  an  instance, 
whicli,  if  it  is  not  as  extraordinary,  is  certain- 
ly as  true.  Some  years  ago  my  lather  had  a 
large  dog  that  he  had  learoed  to  send  from 
the  field  to  the  house  for  anything  he  might 
wantt  It  happened  one  day  tnat  he  was  at 
work  about  half  a  mile  from  home,  and  want- 
ed an  axe ;  he  told  Caro  (the  name  of  the  dog) 
to  go  home  and  get  the  axe ;  the  dog  started 
oflf,  and  after  being  gone  considerable  time, 
came  slinking  back,  but  without  the  axe. 
My  father  baoc  him  go  hack  and  get  the  axe* 
The  dog  went  the  second  time,  and  after  be- 
in^  ^one  about  as  long  as  before,  returned 
bnngmg  a  heavy  beetle.  My  father  now  be- 
came satisfied  that  the  dog  could  not  find  the 
axe,  and  went  himself,  and  found  it  sticking 
firmly  in  a  large  log,  and  the  helve  gnawed 
Irom  one  end  to  the  other  by  the  faithful  an- 
imal, in  trying  to  extricate  it  from  the  log, 
and  being  unable,  had  taken  the  beetle  as  a 
aubstitute. 

Berlin^  Oct.  13, 1845.       Edwin  Barnes. 
'-'From  the  Timit, 
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For  the  Amtnean  Petmy  Magazine, 
TBAVBXiS   IN  THB  UNITED   STATES. 

CAT-HOLES  AND  PRAIRIES. 

I  had  now  an  opportunity  to  make  observa- 
tions on  the  form  and  some  of  the  other  pe- 
culiarities of  the  country,  which  no  railroad 
or  carriage  could  have  so  well  afforded  me. 
Travelling  on  foot,  I  went  at  a  slow  rate,  and 
with  my  eyes  near  the  ground ;  every  irregu- 
larity of  the  surfiice  was  a  matter  of  rather 
more  moment  to  me  than  it  would  have  been 
if  it  had  to  be  passed  over  or  surmounted  by 
the  power  of  a  orute  or  a  machine.  Besides, 
I  was  alone,  and  therefore  there  was  less  to 
dirart  my  attention  from  objects  ni  ar  me. 

The  surface  over  which  I  had  to  pass  sodn 
began  to  appear  to  me  singularly  uniform,  al- 
though continually  varying.  There  was  not 
a  perfectly  level  spot  any  wJiere  to  be  found, 
and  yet  there  was  neither  mountam  in  sight, 
nor  even  any  thing  that  deserved  the  name  of 
a  hill.  (Jp  and  down,  up  and  down,  by  gen- 
tle acclivities  and  descents,  with  nothing  like 
a  valley  between  of  ever  so  small  dimensions, 
and  not  a  summit  to  any  eminence  that  could 
be  called  flat.  There  was,  at  the  same  time, 
a  scarcity  of  timber,  which  I  afterwards 
learned  had  been  cut  away  while  the  land  was 
unsold  and  still  in  the  possession  of  the  gov- 
ernment. The  land  had  thus  been  lamenta- 
bly "robbed"  in  an  extraordinary  degree; 
and  the  effects  of  that  robbery  are  likely  to  be 
long  visible ;  for  the  simple  idea  of  planting 
forest  trees  seems  to  be  one  that  never  enters 
the  heads  of  the  people. 

Here  and  there  I  observed  little  ponds  or 
swamps  of  a  very  regular  and  uniform  ap- 
pearance, which  struck  me  as  forming  a  pecu- 
liar feature  in  the  country.     These  occurred 


very  frequently  at  the  bottoms  of  the  deepen 

depressions  in  the  surface,  where  the  groaod 
was  sunken  lower  than  elsewhere*  Tfacy 
usually  had  water,  but  oflen  only  enotigb  te 
render  them  wet  withoujt  concealiog*  the 
earth.  These  are  known  among  the  people 
as  "  Cat-Holes ;"  why,  I  was  never  mf<»ined; 
and  when  moist  and  more  exteneiTe,  are 
called  marshes.  The  immediate  bsuika  are 
steep,  descending  with  great  unifomiity  at 
about  an  an^e  of  thirty  or  thirty-fiTe  degrees, 
and  varying  m  height  from  five  to  Cw^ity  fceL 

I  once  remarked  to  an  inhabitant  that  it  ap- 
peared to  me  impossible  ever  to  drain  one  of 
their  cat-holes,  because,  being  lower  than  any 
other  spots,  there  was  no  place  to  draw  off 
the  water.     He  replied  that  nothing  was  ea- 
sier ;  "  for  dig  a  hole  6ve  or  six  feet  deep,** 
said  he,  *<  at  one  side,  and  ditch  into  it,  wad 
all  the  water  will  soon  flow  down  and  sink 
into  the  earth."    From  this  it  may  be  infer- 
red that  the  bottoms  of  tile  marshes  are  lined 
with  a  thin  bed  of  matter,  accumulated  by 
time,  from  ihe  washing  of  rain   down  the 
hills,  or  from  the  decay  of  vegetable,  or  from 
both,  which  retams  the  water. 

As  I  proceeded  across  the  isthmns  of  Mi- 
chigan, the  cat-holes  gradually  increased  in 
size,  but  still  retained  all  their  eharacteri^' 
tics.    As  it  was  winter  I  was  unable  to  make 
any  certain  observations  on  their  botany,  and 
hardly  any  thing  was  to  be  discovered  among 
the  wrecks  of  the  previous  season,  except  the 
abundant  remains  of  the  coarse  native,  or  pra- 
irie grass,  of  which  I  afterwards    saw  an 
abundance  in  Illinois.    The  cold  was  severe 
enough  to  freeze  the  ground,  aud  I  once  fbund 
I  had  crossed  a  pond  on  the  ice,  when  I  had 
supposed  I  was  passing  over  a  frozen  maish. 
So  nir  all  the  cat-holes  were  perfectly  waste 
spots ;  but,  as  I  approached  the  borders  of  II- 
Imois  one  day,  I  observed  one  of  a  large  size, 
the  appearance  of  which  convinced  me  that  it 
was  susceptible  of  tillage,  being  quite  dry, 
with  the  soil  of  a  decid^ly  superior  quality. 
After  travelling  a  short  distance  farther  my 
impressions  were  very   agreeably  eonfinasd 
by  the  sight  of  one  of  still  larger  dimeasionB, 
which  had  been  cultivated  with  care,  tfid 
evidently  had  yielded  a  good  crop.    I  made 
inquiries  concerning  it  of  some  of  the  ne%h- 
boring  inhabitants,  and,  to  my  surprise,  found 
they  did  not  call  it  a  cat-hole,  swamps  ot 
marsh — the  only  names  I  had  heard  applied  to 
spots  of  the  kind.    They  called  it  a  prairu  ; 
and,  as  I  proceeded,  I  found  ail  the  other 
prairies  I  saw,  though  some  were  of  vast  ex- 
tent, corresponding  with  it  in  all  their  leadiog 
characterisiics. 


There  are  now  77  railways,  completed  or 
in  progress,  in  England,  with  an  authorised 
capital  of  •400,000,000.  There  are  196  oth- 
ers projected,  involving  a  capital  of  nearly 
•800,000,000.  Should  all  these  railroads  be 
constructed  according  .o  the  plans,  there  will 
have  been  •1,840,000,000  invested  in  railroids 
and  railroad  properly  in  Great  Britain  aloac. 
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On  the  Harlem  railroad  more  than  1,000 
men  are  now  employed  between  the  ciiy  ball 
and  Somers.  This  road  will  soon  be  com- 
pleted to  the  Hoasa tonic  road,  so  that  the  cars 
may  run  from  the  City  hall  to  Albany. 


A  grand  project  has  been  introdnced,  and 
arrangements  are  in  progress  for  the  construc- 
tion m  a  railroad  from  the  Mississippi  riTer  to 
Oreffon.  A  part  of  the  route  has  beeo  recently 
explored  by  the  projector*  Mr.  A.  Whiting, 
ana  there  oppears  to  be  a  strong  probability 
that  the  enterprise  will  be  eventuauly  carried 
through. 

■I'  ■  H.^  -I      III 

Tbe  SllTer  Fir»  or  Abies  Balsamca. 

The  ^»iiKf  comprehends  many  forest 
trees  of  much  importance.  It  embraces  the 
lAicb,  tlie  Cedar,  the  Norway  Spruce,  the 
Balaam  of  Gilead,  and  the  above,  the  Silver 
Fir,  which  grows  in  hiffh,  cold  situations  in 
dur  Northern  States,  and  forms  an  elegant 
tree,  forty  or  fifty  feet  m  height  It  is  much 
usea  in  ornamental  or  landm^ape  gardening. 
All  the  species  of  the  pine,  fir,  and  larch 
fitmily,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two, 
when  required  to  be  cultivated,  are  raised 
from  seed.  They  may  be  propagated  by 
inarchmg,  bat  this  is  a  tedious  and  unprofit- 
able method. 

The  cones  should  be  gathered  in  the  win- 
ter season  and  exposed  to  tlie  sun,  or  to  a 
gentle  heat  on  a  kiln,  in  order  to  facilitate 
tha  separation  of  the  seeds.  The  cones  of 
the  cedar  should  be  kept  for  a  year  at  least 
afler  thev  are  taken  from  the  tree,  before 
the  seed  be  attempted  to  be  taken  out  This 
is  necssary  on  account  of  the  soft  nature  of 
the  seeds,  and  the  great  quantity  of  resinous 
matter  which  the  cones  contain  when  grow- 
ing, and  which  is  discharged  by  keeping. 
Cedar  cones  are  generally  imported  from 
the  Levant,  and  the  seeds  retain  their  vege- 
tative powers  for  many  years.  The  cones 
of  the  South  pine,  spruce,  and  larch,  are  the 
principal  kinds  which  are  opened  by  kiln 
neat  The  cones  of  the  Wevmouth  pine, 
silver  fir,  and  balm  of  Gilead  fir,  give  out 
their  seed  with  very  little  trouble.  April  is 
the  best  season  for  sowing  all  the  species. 
The  soil  should  be  soft  and  rich,  well  mel- 
I  lowed  by  the  preceding  winter's  frost  and 
I  snow,  carefully  dug  and  raked  with  a  long- 
\  toothed  rake  as  finely  as  possible.  The  ra- 
rer sorts  are  generally  sown  in  pots,  but  the 
more  common  ones  m  beds.  The  manner 
of  sowing  the  seeds  is,  by  first  drawing  ofi* 
the  surface  of  the  bed  to  the  depth  of  half  an 
inch ;  then  drawing  a  light  roller  along  It 
to  render  the  surface  perfectly  even ;  next 
depositing  the  seed,  aud  afterwards  repla- 
cing the  earth  drawn  ofi*  with  a  spade  as 


evenly  as  possible.  This  is  what  is  techni* 
cally  called  bedding  in,  and  is  one  of  the  ni. 
cest  operations  of  nursery  culture.  The 
seed  of  the  Scotch  pine  and  Pinastre  require 
a  covering  of  half  an  inch  in  depth  ;  inose 
of  the  Weymouth  pine,  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  ;  and  those  of  the  stone  pine,  an  inch 
and  a  quarter.  The  cedar  is  generally 
sown  in  broad  pots,  or  boxes  of  light,  sandy 
loam,  and  covered  half  an  inch.  The  seeds 
of  the  larch  require  a  covering  only  a  quar- 
ter of  an  inch;  those  of  the  spruce  fir  an  mch, 
those  of  the  silver  fir,  and  balm  of  Gilead 
fir,  from  half  to  three  quarters  of  an  inch- 
The  seeds  of  the  American  spruce  fir  are 
smaller  than  those  of  any  of  the  preceding 
kmds,  and  therefore  require  a  lighter  cover- 
ing than  any  of  them  ;  one-fiflh  of  an  inch 
is  quite  sufficient  The  strictest  attention  is 
required,  both  in  regard  to  quality  of  soil, 
and  thickness  of  covering  the  seed ;  for 
though  resinous  trees  are  extremely  hardy 
when  ^rown  up,  yet  they  are  all  very  ten- 
der in  mfancy.  In  sowing  the  seed,  a  con- 
siderable loss  will  be  sustained  by  the  sufib- 
cation  of  young  plants  if  it  is  deposited  too 
thick,  and  by  the  want  of  plants  if  too  thin. 
The  judicious  gardener  will  be  regulated  by 
the  goodness  of  the  seed,  and  the  size  of  the 
foliag'e  of  the  difierent  species.  The  raising 
regular  crops  of  the  pine  family  in  England 
is  reckoned  a  master  piece  of  nursery  cul- 
ture in  the  open  ground  ;  and  as  it  has  been 
most  extensively  practiced  in  the  Scotch 
nurseries,  it  is  considered  as  best  understood 
there. — The  New  York  Farmer  and  Me- 
ehantc. 


Mysterious. — In  moving  a  large  house, 
to  make  room  for  an  extensive  block  of 
stores,  on  the  Dr.  Shattuck  place,  at  the 
corner  of  Sudbury  and  Court  streets  in  Bos- 
ton, while  diffging  for  a  new  foundation  in 
a  corner  of  the  cellar  ar  d  below  the  sur~ 
face  of  the  ground,  the  workmen  discovered 
a  vault  bricked  up  on  each  side  with  a  16 
inch  wall,  and  a  space  within  5  1-2  feet 
lon^,  and  18  inches  wide,  tbe  whole  cov- 
ered with  bricks  to  the  thickness  of  3  feet, 
and  so  solid  that  when  all  but  the  last  layer 
of  bricks  had  been  removed,  several  blows 
with  a  heavy  crow-bar  were  necessary  to 
break  into  the  cavity.  The  workmen  were 
much  animated,  expecting  to  find  a  hidden 
treasure,  when,  lo  and  behold,  it  contained 
human  bones  in  a  state  of  great  preserva- 
tion !  When,  by  whom,  or  for  what  pur- 
pose, this  vault  was  made  and  its  tenant 
enclosed,  are  questions  involved  in  profound 
mystery. — Worcester  Transcript. 
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AK  INDIAN  hunter- 
Mi.  Gatltn,  the  well  known  colleclor  of 
Indian  curiosities,  the  author  of  an  interesl- 
ing  book  of  travels  in  the  West,  and,  more 
reeenily,  the  publisher  of  a  volume  of  ele- 
gu)t  piinlB  from  paintings  of  various  scenes 
on  the  spot,  tells  sever&l  curious  facts  re- 
specting (he  bow,  the  favorite  weapon  of 
most  of  the  tribes. 

In  one  of  his  lectures,  during  his  i^tay 
in  Ihe  city  of  New  York  five  or  six  years 
ago,  he  mentioned  that  he  had  been  informed 
that  Indian  hunters  sometimes  shol  an  ar. 
row  entirely  through  the  boity  of  a  buffalo. 
This  assertion  wasneard  with  surprise,  and 
seriously  questioned  by  some  of  liis  audi 
euce,  and  abecluteiy  denied  by  one  or  mori 
It  so  happened,  a  short  time  afler,  that 
party  of  Indians  from  beyond  the  Missoui 
were  present  at  another  lecture.  He  re- 
lated lo  his  audience  what  we  have  just 
stated,  and  then  requested  the  interpreter  lo 
inquire  of  the  strangers  whether  they  could 
give  any  information  on  the  subject.  A  tall 
youD^  warrior  instantly  siaried  upon  his 
feet,  and  with  great  animation  Tepresented 
that  he  had  performed  that  surprising  feat 
himself,  and  in  more  than  one  instance ; 
while  others  of  the  party  successively  rose 
and  corroborated  his  account,  in  a  liue  in- 
telligible and  energetic  manner. 

Tte  truth  is,  the  bow,  in  iis  most  pprfect 
form  and  in  the  most  skilful  hands,  is  in- 
deed a  more  formidable  weapon  than  is  com- 
monly imagined.  Different  tribes  present 
it  in  very  dtfierenC  degrees  of  strength  and 
utility.  For  example,  our  early  historians 
of  the  old  colonies  give  us  no  very  formida- 
ble ideas  of  the  instrument,  at  least  com. 
^  pared  with  what  we  hear  of  it  in  the  hands 
of  the  bufiblo  hunters  of  the  West. 


Roman  RBHAiNs.~The  Memorial  de 
Rouen  states  that  the  Abbe  Coche  has  late- 
ly discovered  at  Neuville  the  remains  of  a 


Roman  cemetery.     UndeTstanding  that  M.    ' 
Duval  had  found  in  his  garden,  near  the    \ 
church,  some  Roman  vases,  he   applied    to    * 
the  perfect  Ibr  some  small  grant  to  nave  tbA    i 
place  examined,  and    having   rsceived  Hm    ) 
300f.,  he  set  men  to  work  to  excarate  tbe    ) 
groiuid,  and  his  success  has  far  exceeded  him    S 
hopes.     In  a  space  of  abont  30  feet   by  15, 
not  less  than  150  vasea  were  taken,  aonu 
earth  and  others  of  glass,  most  of  them  c 
taining  bones.     They  vary  in  form  exceed- 
ingly, scarce  any  two  beitig  shaped   alike 
On  several  are  the  letters  Fro  or  Fronij^  or 

Frumn  Of.,  (Fronini  OJuina,')   sho*! 

that  the  makers  name  was  Proninos.  i 
eral  vases  for  perfumes,  and  flat  piece*  of  i 
naked  earth,  were  also  fonnd,  as  well  ■• 
drinking  caps ;  one  of  which,  of  fine  crystal, 
was  artistically  wrought  One  little  vaae 
for  perfumes  was  covered  with  figures  like 
masonic  emblems,  with  the  word  Ace  in  the 
centre.  The  vases  containing  the  bonefl 
were  in  almost  all  cases,  enclosed  in  wood- 
en bojies,  of  which  the.  nails,  hinges,  locks, 
and  even  keys  have  been  found-  In  ttie 
latter  was  also  placed  the  piece  of  mea^ 
to  hand  to  Charon  for  ferrying  over  the 
Slys.  These  pieces  were  generally  (J  the 
reigns  of  Adrian,  Antoninus,  and  Marcus 
Aureiius.  None  came  lower  than  the  lal- 
ler's  time.  The  total  number  of  tombs  found  ', 
amounts  to  from  20  to  S5.  In  some  there 
were  only  two  vases,  in  several  as  many  et 
12  to  15.  In  one  case  only  was  a  single  um 
found  :  it  was  a  large  red  vase  conteining  the 
bones  of  a  man  of  great  stature. 

Effcts  of  Unexpecteh  Fobtuhe, — Ed- 
ward Riley,  living  with  his  family  in  Had- 
low  street,  having  been  proved  next  of  kin 
lo  Major  General  Riley,  who  recently  died 
at  Madra.>j,  leaving  property  to  the  amount 
of  £50,000,  to  the  whole  of  which  he  bas 
become  entitled,  has,  within  Ihe  last  few 
days,  amused  the  neighborhood  by  his  con- 
duct. From  having  been  but  a  workman 
in  the  dust  yard  in  Maiden-lane,  he  bas  now 
become  a  man  of  independence.  Yester- 
day he  called  in  his  cab  on  a  tailor  ui  Sey- 
mour-street, and,  taking  him  to  the  dust 
yard,  desired  him  to  measure  the  whole  of 
the  men  in  the  yard  for  a  suit  of  clothes^ 
which  being  accomplished,  he  ordered  them 
to  go  lo  a  bootmaker,  where  they  were  all 
served.  On  Sunday  he  ordered  a  butcher 
to  supply  each  of  them  with  a  joint  of  meat. 
Riley  has  taken  a  bouse  in  Argyle-squire, 


minating  the  front  of  his  house.- 
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LAPLANDER  AND  REINDEER. 


We  twre  tnanjr  passages,  in  the  writings 
of  iraTellers  m  Laptaod,  wbicb  we  could 
with  to  kf  before  nor  readera,  de«ci{pii*e  of 
the  habits  and  ases  of  the  Reindeer;  but  we 
are  much  reatiicted  by  the  want  of  room,  in 
thia  aa  well  aa  some  oihei  lulyecta.  Few 
■nimala  in  the  world  are  at  once  ao  hannlesa, 
io  nbmiHire,  and  w  easenlial  lo  man  aa  ibe 
Reindeer  in  hia  Dative  climate,  and  at  (be 
same  time  poaseasa  so  pleasing  a  form  and 
aograceial  and  wonderrully  rapid  moiion. 

The  first  ihiog  we  shall  refer  to  in  the  few 
worda  we  have  now  lo  say  of  it  ia,  iu  wild 
state,  na  that  ia  piobablr  lets  familiar  to  maDjr 
readers,  ihan  almost  any  thing  we  could  tell 
them  of  the  domesticated  animal.  We  give 
the  following  facts,  (panly  in  his  words,) 
from  the  trnrda  of  Knod  Leems,  Profeaaor  of 
Lsplandic,  published  in  Danish  and  lAtin, 
at  Copenhagen,  in  1767,  with  notes,  ftc,  and 
embodied  in  that  valuable  family  wurk,  Flnk- 
erton'a  Collection  of  Voyage*  and  Trarela. — 
Vol.  2,  page  413. 

"  Finmark  both  produces  and  breeds  a 
great  nnmber  ot  wild  reindeer;  these,  called 
Godde  by  the  inhabitants,  by  far  exceed  the 
tame  onea  in  the  bulk  of  the  body.  The 
Laplander,  going  oat  to  hunt  the  reindeer  in 
the  samtoet  and  autumn,  t&kea  wiih  him  his 
well  scented  and  sagacious  dog,  which  be 
follows  aa  a  guide  that  will  not  deceive  bimi 
huntiog  by  the  scent,  until  he  comes  up  in 
Tiew  of  the  reindeer.  On  the  sight  of  the 
animal  he  muziles  the  dog,  lest  he  should 
frighten  him  by  barking.  Sbonid  the  bullet 
he  uses,  when  first  shot,  not  kill  him,  but 
only  mortally  woimd  him,  he  drives  the  dog, 
now  Ireed  from  the  chain  and  nuzxle,  on  hiia 
as  he  flie&    The  deer,  atopping  now  and  then. 


10  defend  himself  tviih  his  horns,  agamst  the  ^ 
dog,  is  shot  at  and  killed  by  the  I^plander, 
who  makes  good  use  of  the  opportunity." 

During  aniumn,  when  ihey  aseemble,  the  i 
Laplander  goes  with  some  of  his  reindeer, 
trained  for  the  purpose,  where  be  knows  that  ' 
the  wild  one*  meet;  and  there,  faatening  < 
some  to  treea  with  baiters,  suffering  otbem  ^ 
lo  stray  at  large,  he  places  himself  in  ambath. 

When  hunting    them    in   the  winter,   he  ) 
closely   follows   the  traces   of   (be   straying  S 
animal,  until   he  comes  up  io  new  of  her-   i^ 
He  then  fastens  the  reindeer  of  his  sledge  U 
the  next  tree,  and  is  insuniiy  on  foot  to  pur-   J 

In  some  parts  of  Lapland,  wild  reindeer  i 
are  taken  in  the  following  manner.  The  i 
snows  being  eoUected  in  such  heaps  that  they  J 
cannot  get  orer  them,  and  the  ooiside 
tbeie  heaps  being  so  encrusted  with  ice,  as  ( 
to  break  under  the  tread  of  one  of  them,  but  } 
yet  able  to  bear  the  weight  of  a  man  with  J 
wooden  shoes,  the  hunter  coming  upon  him  \ 
with  bis  usual  celelrity,  transfixes  him  with  , 
his  spear. 

The  laking  of  this  animal  is  effected  in  i 
other  places  by  the  following  method.  In  ( 
places  where  they  usually  range,  t  cer 
opening,  like  as  a  gale  is  made,  in  which  a  i 
loop  is  hung,  oiade  of  the  Ihicker  fibres  taken  • 
from  the  sinewy  parts  of  the  reindeer.  Thna  ( 
(he  aoimal,  sirayiog  wiltiout  cauiicHi,  i 
fearing  nothing,  enters  by  chance,  and  in-  < 
atantly  &lls  in  the  snare. 

In  certain  parts  ihejr  were  fbnnerly  uken  { 
wild,  by  being  driven  between  walls,  made  j 
of  heap*  of  wood,  and  approaching  each  I 
other  to  an  angle.  i 

The  summer  the  lame  reindeer  is  adccted  { 


♦• 
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fnwn  the  dnoffht,  and  conyerted  into  m  beast 
of  burthen ;  for,  the  snow  being  gone,  on 
which  only  he  is  serviceable  in  drawing  any 
article,  when  the  family  set  out  to  make 
their  annual  change  of  residence  in  the 
spring,  men,  women,  and  children  travel  on 
foot,  loading  planks  of  which  their  little  dwel- 
ling is  constructed,  the  implements,  &c ,  on 
the  backs  of  his  pauent  and  obedient  little 
domestic  animals.  When  he  returns,  even 
the  very  stones  which  have  served  him  for  a 
fireplace  he  takes  with  him,  for  fear  that  he 
should  not  find  any,  where  he  is  to  fix  him- 
self for  the  winter.  The  small  size  of  the 
cot  which  forms  his  habitation,  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  &ct,  that  when  transported 
over  the  snow,  only  one  sledge  and  a  single 
reindeer  are  required. 

On  such  occasions  the  mother  puts  her  in- 
lant  into  a  hollow  piece  of  wood,  called 

£ieed*kf  and  covers  it  with  woollens,  then 
lys  it  in  a  sledse,  which  she  conducts  hei^ 
self,  followioff  that  in  which  her  husband 
lides.  Tha  iSiildren,  with  the  rest  of  the 
family,  manage  and  take  care  of  the  herds  of 
reindeer.  Neither  enormous  heaps  of  snow, 
nor  the  horrid  darkness  of  night,  can  prevent 
travellers  from  arriving  safe,  and  without 
emr,  at  the  place  of  their  destination. 


SESRPBNTS. 


Serpents  are  divided  into  two  grand  classes, 
of  which  the  one  bite  without  pois<miag  the 
wound,  while  the  others  have  a  venomous 
bite.  The  adder,  the  boa,  &c.,  belong  to  the 
first  list;  the  viper,  the  rattlesnake,  he,  are 
in  the  second  ;  and  these  species,  fearful  from 
the  accidents  consecutive  to  their  bite,  owe 
this  property  to  two  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw, 
which  are  moveable,  of  a  crooked  figure,  and 
perforated  by  a  canal,  which  communicates 
with  a  glandular  reservoir,  in  which  the  poi- 
son is  elaborated.  When  the  animal  closes 
its  jaws,  these  two  teeth  lie  flat  against  the 
palate;  when  on  the  contrary,  the  animal 
opens  its  mouth,  these  teeth  stand  upright 
again,  and  the  play  of  the  muscles,  by  com- 
pressing the  secreting  organ  of  the  poison, 
causes  the  liauid  to  pass  into  the  dental  canal, 
which  thus  deposits  it  in  the  wound.  In  the 
adder,  and  other  non-venomous  serpents  this 
apparatus  is  replaced  by  a  second  row  of  com- 
mon teeth.  Still  as  there  is  nothing  abrupt 
in  nature,  it  is  very  possible  that  we  may 
meet  with  intermediate  states  between  these 
two  forms,  and  which  thus  tend  only  to  con- 
fuse and  embarrass  classifications.  We  have 
no  direct  experience  to  show  that  those  vari- 
ous influence  which  preside  over  the  specific 
transformations  or  crossings  of  the  animal 
races  may  not  clothe  the  one  of  these  species 
with  the  character  of  the  other,  or,  at  least, 
produce  a  modiiication  in  the  forms  of  both. 

Venomous  serpents  acquire  a  greater  viru- 
lence according  to  the  elevation  ot  the  tem- 
perature. The  viper  of  our  climate  is  much 
^  more  dangerous  in  the  height  of  summer  than 
^    at  the  commencement  of  spring,  in  gravelly 


and  arid  plains  than  in  shady  positioDs;  the 
rattlesnake  of  the  Indies  is  more  venomous 
than  the  viper  of  the  north  of  Europe.  The 
irritation  ot  the  animal  may  render  the  wound 
more  danfferons  by  infiltratini^  the  poison  ] 
more  deeply  into  our  tissues ;  it  is  under  these  ) 
circumstances  that  the  viper,  biting  twrice,and 
thus  leaving  four  traces  of  its  gnpe,  has  led 
some  ancient  authors  to  believe  that  the  fe- 
males have  four  venomous  teeth  and  the 
males  onlyr  two ;  the  female  serpents,  in  fact, 
at  the  period  of  laying  their  eggs,  or  of  incu- 
bation are  more  irritable  than  the  males. 

The  ancients  were  perfectly  awsure  that  the 

Eoison  of  the  viper,  so  subtle  when  introduced 
y  puncture,  is  inoffensive  in  the  stomach ; 
they  were  in  the  habit  oi  introducing  the  vi- 
per, frequently  the  head  as  well  as  the  tail  as 
the  ingredient  in  their  electuaries.  But  it  is 
especially  by  the  experiments  of  Redi,  Fontar 
na.  and  Cbarras,  that  this  previously  popular 
belief  has  been  demonstrated.  There  are 
many  other  substances  which  we  digest  with 
impunity,  but  which  become  so  many  causes 
of  poisoning  if  infiltrated  into  the  blood  by 
means  of  a  puncture ;  is  not  [  us,  evexi  when 
of  a  good  character,  to  be  reckoned  among 
this  (£isa? 

In  the  various   symptoms  of  this  kind  of 

poisoning  as  well  as  in  the  means  which 
serve  as  its  antidotes,  everything  seems  to  in- 
dicate that  the  poison  of  the  viper  acts  by  sn  ^ 
acid  property,  and  by  coagulating,  after  the  ) 
manner  of  acids,  the  albumen  of  the  blood, 
for  since  the  time  of  Fontana  it  is  generslly 
believed  that  the  best  of  antidotes  is  amniooia, 
applied  externally  as  well  as  taken  intermiiy. 
The  wound  becomes  swollen,  red  and  eochy- 
mosad ;  sometimes  it  is  surrounded  with  small 
vesicles  of  watery  bladders,  every  part  be- 
comes congested — the  head,  the  lungs,  the 
abdomen,  the  limbs,  the  face;  vertigo  and 
stupor  take  place,  to  be  shortly  followed  by 
dehrium  and  coma ;  the  pulse  falls ;  the  cir- 
culation, at  first  irregular,  grows  weaker  and 
weaker;  for  at  every  point  it  meets  with  an 
interruption  from  the  coagulation  of  the  blood. 
It  is  a  irigid  poison  ;  the  luiralysed  stomach 
rejects  the  nutriment,  which  acts  upon  it  ss  a 
deadweight;  the  patient  commences  to  vomit, 
but  falls  off  into  a  state  of  dozing;  his  agony 
is  a  mortal  sleep.  The  actual  or  potentisl  \ 
cautery  made  upon  the  place  immediately  af- 
ter the  accident  prevents  all  these  disorders ; 
ammonia  taken  internally  and  ammonicsl 
frictions  dissipate  them  at  a  more  advanc^ 
period.  Abandoned  to  itself,  the  disease  is 
cured  spontaneouslv  only  in  those  cases  where 
the  dose  of  the  poison  has  been  infinitely 
small. 

Serpents  are  fond  of  milk;  they  are  also 
areedy  of  wine,  which  intoxicates  them ;  they 
have  occasionally  been  seen  to  milk  the  cow, 
and  they  have  been  found  drowned  at  the  hot'  ^ 
tom  of  vats.  e 

From  persevering  inquiries,  I  have  become  ( 
convinced  that  the  power  of  fascination,  v'>'^|[  [ 
has  been  attributed  to  serpents,  vipers  as  well  ^ 


^^^ 
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as  adders,  is  not  a  fable  or  yalgar  fietion.  It 
has  frequently  occurred  to  persons  travelling 
throagh  forests  to  witness  the  poor  little 
birds,  while  ottering  a  plaintive  cry»  descend 
from  branch  to  branch,  attracted  as  it  were 
by  some  occult  power,  and  yield  themselves 
up  within  the  jaws  of  a  serpent  lying  hidden 
among  the  boogbs  of  a  tree— obedient  victims 
to  the  glance  of  their  executioner :  the  thread 
of  this  charm  is  broken  by  simplv  whisking  a 
switch  through  the  air,  no  doubt  from  that 
fiict,  that  the  whistling  ot  the  air  frightens  the 
serpent,  and  thus  paralyses  its  magnetic  ef> 
fluvium.  What  is  the  mechanism  S  this  in* 
credible  fascination,  which  so  perfeetlv  recalls 
to  one's  mind  the  fable  of  the  Sirens  f  There 
is  undoubtedly  here  a  physical  cause,  an  ema- 
nation which  envelopes  the  bird  in  an  atmos* 
phere  of  asphyxiating  gas,  in  the  same  way 
as  the  spider  envelopes  the  fly  in  his  gauze 
like  net.  To  explain  the  phenomenon  in  a 
more  perfect  manner ;  let  us  suppose  that  th^ 
serpent  has  the  power  of  emitting,  one  on  each 
side  of  his  mouth,  a  poisonous  and  stuptfyinff 
gas,  which  proceed  to  unite  above  the  head 
of  the  bird.  If  the  bird  attempt  to  fly  the 
danger,  it  can  only  do  so  by  descending ;  for 
it  is  there  only  that  it  will  find  a  free  space ! 
In  proportion  as  it  descends,  the  two  jets  will 
continue  to  unite,  and  to  follow  it ;  and  it  is 
thus,  that  to  escape  asphyxia,  the  poor  bird 
drops  within  the  jaws  of  the  serpent;  it  falls 
into  Scylla  in  avoiding  Chary bd is.  This  power 
of  fascination  being  common  to  vipers  as  well 
adders,  it  is  evident  that  these  latter  have  the 
fticolty  of  ri^ining,  in  certain  cases,  the 
character  which  alone  makes  the  difi*erence 
of  the  two  species.  The  venom  of  the  ser^ 
pent  partakes  of  the  nature  of  all  organic  poi* 
sons ;  it  does  not  lose  its  venomous  qualities 
by  drying ;  and  the  prick  from  the  tooth  of  a 
dead  viper  or  rattlesnake  is  as  much  feared 
by  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  making  pre- 
parations of  these  reptiles  at  that  of  the  living 
animal. — OkarUsioa  Mitreury 

Affection  of  Elephants. — I  have 
seen  many  strong  instances  of  the  attach- 
meo.  of  brutes  to  man,  but  I  do  not  think  I 
ever  saw  that  feeling  so  stroogly  oianifested 
as  by  a  very  young  elephant  that  was 
brought  to  this  country.  Never  was  parent 
more  fondly  caressed  by  a  child  than  was 
the  keeper  of  this  afiectionate  creature  by 
his  charge.  If  he  absented  himself  even 
for  a  moment  the  little  elephant  became 
restless,  and  if  the  absence  was  continued  for 
a  few  moments  its  distress  was  quite  painful 
to  the  spectator.— Afler  trying  the  difllerent 
frstenings  of  its  prison  with  its  as  yet  weak 

Eroboscis,  it  would  ffive  vent  to  the  meet 
imenlable  piniogs,  which  only  oeased  when 
its  friend  and  protector  re-appeared;  and 
and  then  how  it  would  run  to  him,  passing 
its  infant  trunk  lound  his  neck,  his  arm,  his 
body,  and  lay  its  head  upon  his  bosom. 


The  poor  man  had  a  weary  time  of  it  He 
was  a  close  prisoner,  nor  was  he  released  at 
niffht,  even,  he  was  obliged  to  sleep  by  the 
siae  of  his  nurseling,  which  would  have 
pined  and  died  11  left  by  itself — CaiburrCs 
Magazine, 

Mbteob. — ^The  Jersey  Times  says  that  a 
globe  of  fire,  apparently  of  the  dimensions  of 
a  gOod-sized  balloon,  was  observed  to  move 
about  from  poeitiou  to  position,  making  its  ap- 
pearance now  in  one  place,  then  in  another. 
it  might  be  sees  at  one  moment  blazing  with 
all  the  lustre  of  the  sun  as  it  sets  in  the  au- 
tumnal sky,  in  another  shining  with  a  full, 
clear  and  burnished  light  irradiating  the  whole 
erial  vault.  Sometimes  stationary.  It  would 
all  of  a  sudden  change  its  position,  and  locate 
itself  upon  a  spot  at  a  considerable  distance. 
It  remained  for  nearly  an  hour,  when,  in  a 
second,  becoming  detached  from  the  spot  on 
which  it  was  fixed,  it  flew  with  a  tremendous 
Telocity  through  the  sky,  and  took  refuge  be- 
hind a  dark  and  murky  cloud. 

Sagacity  of  a  Dog. — ^The  following  in- 
stance of  sagacity  in  a  dog,  which  displayed 
itself  on  the  occasion  of  fire  a  short  time 
since  in  Albany,  is  related  in  the  Argus  of 
that  city : — 

A  spirited,  sagacious  dog  that  has  attach- 
ed herself  to  Engine  No.  9,  was  seen,  while 
the  Company  was  giving  down  nobly,  as 
nobly  endeavoring  to  prevent  the  waste  of 
water  from  the  house,  soiretimes  by  placing 
her  mouth  and  then  her  paws  upon  the  leak  1 
These  sagacious  eflbrts  were  witnessed  1^ 
hundreds. 


Hints  to  Ladies.— ^tair  carpets  should 
always  have  a  slip  of  paper  put  luider  them 
at  and  over  the  eag^  of  every  stair,  which  is 
the  part  that  first  wears  out,  in  order  to  les- 
sen the  friction  of  the  carpets  against  the 
boards  beneath.  The  strips  should  be  with- 
in an  inch  or  two  as  long  as  the  carpet  is 
wide,  and  about  four  or  five  inches  in 
breaoth,  so  as  to  he  a  distance  on  eaeh 
stair.  This  simple  plan,  so  easy  of  exeea* 
taoot  will,  we  know,  preserve  a  stair  carpel 
half  as  long  again  as  it  would  last  without 
the  strips  ofpaper. — Selected* 

A  Ctmrous  Ekror. — A  western  paper,  with 
gpreat  gravity  stated  that  a  large  rat  descend- 
ug  the  Ohio,  unfortunately  struck  ajS^inst  the 
cteamboat  Hurricane,  and  foroed  it  on  the 
bank,  from  whence  it  ffot  ofi"  with  great  diffi« 
culty.  The  readers  (tf  the  above  paragraph 
knew  not  what  to  make  of  it.  How  a  rat 
could  produce  such  a  singular  effect  upon  a 
steamboat  puzzled  them  not  a  little.  But  the 
next  number  solved  the  enigma,  by  putting  an 
/  into  the  v^ord  rat,  thus  pruducingr  raft. 
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TRINITY  OHURCK 


NEW    TRINI 
In  tht  City 

We  hftTC  mlreadf  given  ft  print  of  the  for- 
mei  edifice  bj  thii  name,  with  &  deipcripiioa 
of  it,  and  ft  ilietctt  of  the  hisioiy  of  ihe  coo- 
gregation.  (See  AmericMi  Penny  Maguine, 
No.  27,  page  425.)  The  nen  building  being 
now  Oniihed,  ezcepiing  Bome  of  the  interior 

DJture,  we  present  out  readers  with  an  en- 
gra?iDg  of  it  taken  from  Broadway,  a  little 
above,  (he  ueea  and  iron  fence  of  the  church- 
yard being  led  out  by  ihe  artiit,  lo  give  an 
uniuteirupted  view.  The  height  of  the 
ateeple,  and  the  favorable  position  occupied 
by  the  buildbg,  render  it  the  moat  coaapien- 
'.  ou  object  trom  almoat  every  pomi  of  view 
in  approaching  the  city,  and  from  many  pointa 
within  it,  eapecially  along  ihe  line  ot  Broad- 
way, New  Grace  chnrch  it  now  building 
at  the  comer  of  that  iireet  and  fTenth,  at  a 
turn  which  project!  into  the  range  of  the 
former;  and  ihua  thew  two  ediSceenlabe  the 
moat  atriking  objecta  near  the  exiremliiet  of 
the  principal  avenue  of  the  city. 

The  dimensions  of  New  Trinity  church  iar 
exceed  those  of  the  old,  though  (hii  woold 
not  be  inferred  from  a  compariioD  of  Ihe 
above  print  with  that  we   have  ticfore  pub- 


TY    CHURCH, 

of  New  York. 

iished.    The  present  is   drawn  on  a  mneii 
smaller  scale.    The  dimensions  are  ««  fo^ 

loWB! — 

Extreme  length,  19S  feet 

Length  inside,  except  the  tower,  137  ft 

Tower  outside.  45  feeL 

Extreme  breadth,  64  feet. 

Breadth  of  the  nave,  S7  feet  4  inches. 

Height  of  the  nave,  67  feel  6  inehea. 

Height  of  the  lower  to  the  cornice,  137  ft. 
Do.      wilh  spire  and  cross,  264  feet. 

The  whole  building,  including  the  a[rtn,  is 
of  a  fine,  light  grey  sudatone,  from  a  qoarrr 
at  Little  Falls,  Hew  Jersey,  on  the  Pawaie, 
brought  on  ihe  Moms  Canal,  carefully  select- 
ed and  hammered.    It  was  chosen  for  its 
superior   qualities,  especially  its  durability. 
The  style  is  called  the  Perpendicular  Gothic, 
from  the  prevalence  of  upright  lines,  m  the 
subdivisions  of  the  windows,  and  the  oraa- 
meated  paocllinga.     It   prevails  in    all  the  > 
English  chuTchea  erected  from  Richard  II.,  till  \ 
the  time  when   pointed  srchea  went  out  of   ( 
v*e.  } 

The  aiEle-wall,  40  feel  high,  is  supported  j 
by  eighi  buttresses,  in  three  stages,  and  cap-  ) 
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ped  with  gables ;  while  the  main  wall  rises 
aboYe  with  its  ornamented  buttresses,  nine 
pointed  windows  and  battlement. 

The  principal  window,  at  the  west  end,  is 
90  feet  from  the  groond,  35  feet  wide  and  65 
feet  highi 

The  tower  without  its  buttresses  is  30  feet 
square  at  the  base,  with  niches  on  the  sides 
for  statoes  of  the  Erangelists.  The  but^ 
tresses  are  in  foar  sections,  and  rise  126  leet, 
panelled  on  the  sides.  A  spiral  stone  stair- 
caae  within  leads  to  the  clock  and  belfry,  and 
other  stairs  extend  to  within  30  feet  of  the 
top^  light  being  admitted  through  several 
apertures,  and  the  stonework  strengthened 
by  beams  and  iron  braces. 

The  Yestibole  is  18  feet  square,  and  a  pas- 
mge  under  the  organ  loft  admits  to  the  main* 
body  of  the  church,  137  feet  long.  It  has 
two  colonnades,  each  of  seven  piers  of  cut 
atone  supporting  arches,  with  windows 
aboTe.  Bib^4.diverging  from  slender  columns, 
extend  up  the  roof  with  clusters  of  foliage 
at  their  intersections.  The  two  aisles  beyond 
are  vaulted  and  decorated  in  like  manner. 

PARENrS  DEPARTMENT. 

HCHOOIi  AT  HOME, 

IcoHTDnrsD.] 

There  is  one  great  source  of  encourage- 
ment which  the  parent  will  often  find 
awaiting  him  in  the  course  of  instructing  at 
home,  to  which  we  have  not  yet  referred. 
It  ia  the  desire  of  the  children  for  instruc- 
tion. Many  persons,  we  have  reason  to 
fear,  give  the  young  no  credit  for  so  com- 
mendable a  disposition.  Yet  they  certainly 
possess  it,  and  often  express  it,  frequently 
on  the  very  subject,  and  at  the  very  time, 
when  it  is  most  important  and  opportune  for 
the  convenience  and  the  success  of  the 
teaoher.  Without  this  desire  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  the  young  ever  could  be  taught 
much  or  well,  still  more  how  they  could  be 
prepared  to  act  as  their  own  teachers 
through  life,  which  is  the  most  important 
end  proposed  by  sound  education. 

The  parent  who  has  not  yet  become  ao* 
quainted  with  the  fact,  may  rest  assured, 
that  every  child  who  has  learning  presented 
to  it  in  any  thing  like  the  right  way,  will 
show,  more  or  less  frequently,  a  desire  to 
make  progress,  or  at  least  a  wish  to  prae- 
tice  some  of  the  exercises  by  which  know- 
Mg^  is  gained.  We  may  well  look  upon 
this  fact  as  one  of  the  evidences  of  the  kind 
and  wise  provisions  of  God  ;  and  whoever 


takes  pains  to  discover  traces  of  his  hand 
along  the  path  of  duty,  will  often  be  cheered 
with  signs  like  these. 

Sometimes  even  a  child  two  years  old, 
b^  the  instinctive  love  of  imitation,  will  be- 
gm  to  say  the  alphabet  and  mark  upon  a 
slate  or  paper  because  others  do  so ;  and, 
when  the  letters  are  known,  then  a  strong 
desire  to  put  them  together  will  be  ex- 
pressed ;  and  afterwards  an  equal  interest 
will  often  be  shown  in  other  steps  which  are 
«  to  be  made  in  attaining  knowledge  and  skill 
in  difierent  branches.  Those  who  regard 
the  early  part  of  education  as  neoessarily  a 
repulsive  task,  are  much  mistaken,  though 
it  may  be,  and  too  often  is  made  so  to  a  great 
extent  To  prevent  this  unfortunate  result 
requires  much  care  and  many  expedients ; 
for  nature  demands  variety,  and  there 
should  be  frequent  changes  of  methods  and 
exercises.  In  general  it  is  a  good  way  to 
vary  the  subjects  and  lessons,  so  as  to  give 
occasional  changes  of  posture,  as  well  as  to 
call  into  exertion  different  powers  of  the 
mind,  and  to  engage  the  better  feelings  of 
the  heart  in  a  happy  flow.  We  can  assure 
our  readers  that  a  proper  use  of  these  prin- 
ciples will  prove  not  only  much  safer  to  the 
character  in  future,  but  more  effectual  in  se- 
curing  the  progress  of  a  olass  or  an  mdivid- 
ual,  than  the  dangerous,  but  with  many, 
the  favorite  stimuli  of  fear,  severity,  flat- 
tery and  emulation,  either  alone  or  com- 
bined. , 
We  do  not  mean  that  the  children  are  to 
have  their  own  way,  or  be  allowed  to  study 
or  not  when  they  please.  Far  from  h. 
They  should  be  required  to  perform  their 
tasks  at  proper  hours;  but  all  reasonable 
methods  should  be  resorted  to,  to  make  them 
like  their  duties,  and  then  the  teacher  may 
be  sure  of  finding  the  labors  of  instructing 
facilitated  and  rendered  much  more  fruit- 
ful. 
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THE  IMPOSTURES  OF  ST.  FILUMENA. 

[C0NTIinT£D.l 

<'  The  Transportation  of  the  ReiiesofSt.  Filw 

mena  to  Naples. 

"Don  Francisco  de  Lucia,  the  zealous 
Italian  missionary,  so  often  mentioned  before, 
and  the  author  of  the  original  work  on  the 
Saint,  being  at  Rome  in  1805,  felt  a  strong 
desire  to  possess  the  relics  of  some  great 
saint,"  [and,  on  applying  to  the  keeper  of  relics, 
was  otfered  his  choice  of  twelve  sets.  But  ( 
these  being  unknown,  he  refnsed ;  and,  after  ( 
many  delays,  and  much  difficulty,  procured  ^ 
the  remains  of  Saint  Filumena,  put  them  into  ^ 
boxes,  and  set  ofl"  for  Naples  in  a  coach  with    ', 

^     -V,  ->^  -Vj      ^V  ' 
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^e  BitlMp  of  Cesaicea.  This  was  before  any 
of  the  preceding  risions  had  been  seen,  and 
when  no  public  notice  bad  been  ^iven  of  the 
inscription,  and  the  transformation  of  the 
saint^s  blood  into  gems  or  brilliants,  as  before 
noticed.] 

[While  on  the  way  to  Naples,  the  Bishop 
thriee  complained  to  the  coachnian  that  the 
boxes  rose  up  and  hurt  hie  legs,  which  were 
sore  before,  in  consequence  of  "  an  assemblage 
of  bad  humors  in  them.*'  The  boxes  were 
thereupon  placed  on  the  outside.  But  it  proved 
that  a  miraculous  movement  had  been  made 
by  the  relies,  which  had  thrown  the  boxes 
against  the  legs  of  the  Bishop.  When  he 
discoTered  the  truth,  he  uncovered  his  head, 
and  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  humbled  himself 
before  the  sacred  relics,  and  kissed  the  boxes, 
asking  pardon  of  the  blessed  saint.  The  tra- 
yellers  escaped  danger  in  crossing  the  river 
Sessa,  near  Gapua,  and  attributed  their  safety 
to  the  interference  of  the  Saint.] 

(The  relics  were  deposited  m  the  private 
chapel  in  Naples,  and  with  the  great  cere- 
monies usual  on  such  occasions,  were  placed 
in  a  statue  made  of  paper,  and  richly  dressed. 
This  was  locked  up  in  a  case  or  shrine,  and 
the  door  of  it  sealed  by  the  ecclesiastical 
authority.  Then  commenced  the  worship  of 
the  i5aint ;  and  such  crowds  thronged  the 
place,  that  the  relics  were  removed  to  the 
church  of  "  Our  Lady  of  the  Graces."  But, 
to  the  disappointment  of  all,  after  multitudes 
of  worshippers  had  assembled  in  that  church 
during  three  whole  days,  not  a  single  nUraelt 
was  pciformed  !  This  was  regarded  as  suf- 
ficient evidence  that  it  was  agreeable  to  God 
to  have  the  relics  removed;  so  they  were 
subsequently  transferred  to  Magnano,  and 
placed  in  the  private  chapel  of  Signor 
Torres.) 

**  Miracles  wrought  by  the  Relics. 

(First  of  all  the  Torres  family  obtained  the 
cure  of  Madame  Angela  Rosa,  wife  of  Don 
Antonio.  For  twelve  years  she  had  sufiered 
from  an  incurable  malady ;  but  the  prayers 
which  she  offered  to  the  saint  delivered  her 
from  it  entirely,  and,  in  gratitude,  she  made 
her  an  offering  of  a  rich  chalice.) 

(The  second  miracle  was  performed  on  a 
lawyer,  named  Don  Michael  Ulpicella,  who 
had  been  confined  to  his  chamber  six  months 
by  the  sciatica,  which  could  not  be  relieved 
by  any  medicine.  Having  caused  himself  to 
be  carried  to  the  chapel,  he  came  out  perfect- 
ly cured.) 

(A  distinguished  lady  was  the  subject  of 
the  third  miracle.  An  ulcer  had  formed  on 
her  hand,  in  which  symptoms  of  gangrene 
shortly  appeared,  and  preparations  were  made 
to  cut  it  off,  when  a  relic  of  Saint  Filumena 
was  brought  to  her.  She  laid  it  upon  the  sore 
at  evening,  and  on  the  following  morning  the 
physician  who  had  wished  to  amputate  the 
diseased  pa.t,  found  the  gangrene  had  dis- 
appeared.) 

These  were  the  miracles  performed  by  our 
Thaumaturge,  whom  we  will  now  follow  to 


Mugnanft,  coUactiDg  the  moat  interesiuif 

iculars  of  this  second  translation;) 

Translation  of  the  Relics  to  Mugnano. 

*'  Two  robust  men  of  that  village  had  come 
to  Naples,  to  transport  the  sacred  deposit ; 
they  announced  there  that  their  towat-ai0B 
awaited  with  impatience  th  e  arrival  of  ihm 
treasure  with  which  heaven  was  about  to  en- 
rich them ;  haste  was  made  to  gratifv  them. 
To  console  the  good  Lady  Torres  and  at  tbe 
same  time  to  reward  her  for  her  hmpitmUtyp 
Don  Franciao  sent  her  the  keys  of  the  akiiiM^ 
and  set  out,  followed  by  the  regrets  and  the 
tears  of  this  pious  family,  for  Mugnano,  where 
the  Lord,  by  a  signal  favor,  had  mat  prepared 
the  hearts  of  all  to  receive  St.  Punmena,  aa  m 
powerful  mediatrix  near  him."    (Daring  aev* 
eral  months  the  lead  had  suffered  from  a  se- 
vere  drought.     About  noon,  the  day  before 
the  arrival  of  the  holy  body,  when  the  people 
heard  the  joyful  sound  of  the  bells  of  all  the 
churches,  they  said,  trembling  with  joy  and 
hope: — *  Oh,  if  this  new  saint  wishes  to  add 
to  the  veneration  and  love  which  we  feel  for 
her,  there  is  a  very  sure  way,  that  is,  by  sen- 
ding us  an  abundant  rain  to  water  our  nelda.' 
The  bells  had  not  ceased  nnging,  befose  tJie 
desired  rain  fell  on  all  the  territory  of  Miu- 
nano,  and  they  cried  from  all  quarters,  with 
lively  transports  of  joy — '  Thanks   to  God, 
thanks  to  the  Saint !') 

(One  of  the  two  porters  of  the  relies,  while 
on  the  way,  had  been  taken  sick,  and  was 
unable  to  carry  his  part  of  the  burihen;  but 
the  saint  cured  him,  and  made  the  box  so 
li^ht,  that  he  exclaimed  that  it  did  not  weigh 
more  than  a  feather.  One  of  the  stroagest 
evidences  cited  to  prove  ;that  a  miracle  had 
been  wrought  was,  that  the  Porters  believed 
it.  They  had  to  travel  all  night  to  reach 
Mugnano,  and  had  ezpeeted  to  have  more 
light  to  see  their  way  ;  but  the  clouds  which 
were  to  give  the  rain  had  already  overspread 
the  skv,  and  another  miracle  was  wrought  in 
their  favor.  A  cloud  of  light  rested  all  night 
upon  the  relics,  reaching  to  the  sky,  with  a 
moon  and  several  stars  around  it,  which 
seemed  to  form  a  belt.  At  daylight  ihis  pro 
digy  disappeared.) 

(They  reached  Cimitile  at  midnight,  a  poiw 
tion  of  «the  ancient  city  of  Mola,  where  tit 
Januarius  was  beheaded,  (the  famous  patron 
saint  of  Naples,  whose  blood  liquitius  on  every 
anniversary  of  his  manyrdom  !)  and  (here  the 
relics  became  so  heavy  that  they  could  not  be 
carried  any  farther  fur  some  time,  even  with 
the  aid  of  several  men  who  had  come  to  meet 
them  from  the  place  of  their  destination.  At 
length,  however,  they  once  more  became  '  as 
light  as  a  feather,'  and  the  procession  moved 
on,  with  cries  of  thanks  to  God  and  the 
Saint !') 

(But  these  were  not  the  only*  remarkable 
occurrences  on  the  journey.  On  stopping  at 
a  country  house  about  mid-dav,  Don  Francia- 
co  uncovered  the  shrine,  and  exhibited  the 
image,  with  its  rich  robes  and  ornamenis,  to 
the  people  assembled.    But  at  that  moment 
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a  knrricaa*  aroee,  whidi  blew  witk  Tiolcnce 
toward  the  spot,  and  seemed  on  the  point  of 
tearing  the  precious  object  in  pieeest  It  how* 
ever  turned  a  little  aside,  passed  up  a  moun- 
tain, and  spent  itself  aAer  uprooting  a  few 
trees.  Don  Francisco  addressed  the  people^ 
and  told  them  this  was  the  effect  of  the  en* 
mity  of  a  malicious  demon,  who  foresaw  the 
miraculous  benefits  to  be  performed  by  Saint 
Filumena,  and  had  made  a  fmities  attempt 
to  prerent  them.  The  author  of  the  *  Thau* 
matnrge,'  after  recounting  this  event,  says, 
«  We  think  with  him.') 

(The  shrine  was  placed  on  the  great  aitar 
of  the  church  at  Mugnano,  and  on  Sunday, 
the  day  fixed  for  the  ^eat  festival,  crowds  as- 
sembled. '  What  miracle  will  our  saint  per- 
form V  was  the  inquiry  of  many.  But  one  had 
already  been  wrought.  *'  Angela  Blanco,  who 
had  been  confined  to  her  bed  with  the  gout 
for  several  years,  hearing  of  the  arrival  of  the 
holy  body,  made  a  vow  to  join  the  procession 
if  relieved  of  her  pain.  It  seemed  at  first  as 
if  licr  pv^T^'  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  heard,  for  she  had 
nev<r  suffered  as  much  pain  as  she  did  just  at 
that  moment.  But  she  had  hardly  be^un  to 
hear  the  sound  of  the  beJts,  when  shejoyfuU 
ly  sprang  out  of  brd.  The  pain  continued 
but  did  not  prevent  ber  from  dressing.  Her 
faith  mcreased,  her  contest  with  her  pains 
made  some  progress ;  and  when  she  reached 
the  squaret  the^  were  entirelv  dissinated,  to 
the  great  astonishment  of  all  who  nad  wit* 
nessed  her  sufferings.) 

**  But  the  people,  not  content  with  such  a 
miracle,  wished  to  see  the  saint  glorified ; 
and  that  wish,  it  appeared  afterwards,  came 
from  heaven." 

*'  On  the  eighth  day  after  the  transporta- 
tion, during  a  solemn  mass,  in  presence  of  a 
great  crowd,  suddenly  a  child  about  ten 
years  of  age,  was  seen  to  rise  in  the  middle 
of  the  church,  pass  through  the  multitude, 
and  approach  the  case  to  return  thanks  to  bin 
benefactress."  [All  cried  out  a  miracle !  for 
^/  the  child  was  Known  to  have  been  helpless 
<j  with  the  palsy,  and  his  mother  had  prayed 
the  saint  to  restore  him.  At  vespers  a  blind 
child,  brought  from  the  village  of  Avella,  was 
restored  to  sight,  by  a  little  oil  from  the  lamp 
burning  before  the  saint,  rubbed  t>n  its 
eyes  by  the  mother.  ] 

[An  altar  was  erected  for  the  shrine  in  one 
of  the  chapels  of  the  church,  which  was  con- 
sidered quite  too  humble,  considering  the 
miracles  performed ;  but  the  people  of  the 
place,  and  especially  those  beneHiied  by 
them,  were  very  poor,  and  had  not  been  able 
to  give  more  money  than  was  sufficient  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  keeping  up  the  daily 
worship  of  the  saint,  (viz.,  the  fees  of  the 

Sriests.)  But  there  was  a  rich  man,  named 
^on  Alessandio,  who  had  targe  possessions  in 
that  neighborhood,  and,  being  in  bad  health, 
he  and  his  wife  made  supplication  to  the 
saint  for  his  recovery.  While  m  the  church 
on  her  festival,  at  the  momeut  when  *Mhe 
very  holy  sacrament   was  blessed,  he  wm 
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seized  with  a  violent  pain  in  his  bowels. 
His  wifo  exclaimed  in  despair,  whiie  he  lay 
in  extreme  distxesB  at  his  nouae,  whither  be 
had  been  carried.  *'  This  then  is  the  gnce 
that  you  have  obtained  for  me,  O  Saint  Filu- 
mena!" She  then  took  up  an  maffe  of  the 
Saint,  and  threw  it  upon  her  husband,  with  a 
secret  vow  that  if  he  were  restored  to  health, 
she  would  build  a  marble  altar  to  the  Saint. 
In  an  instant  he  recovered  so  far,  '*as  to  be 
able  to  confess,  which  he  did  with  great  edi- 
fication," and  soon  was  quite  restored.  Don 
Alessandro  and  his  wife  erected  not  only  an 
altar  but  also  a  chapel  to  the  Saint ;  and  a 
new  miracle  was  performed  before  the  work 
was  completed.) 

(A  large  marble  tablet,  which  had  been 
made  to  the  altar,  was  unfortunately  split  by 
the  workman,  while  fitting  it  to  its  place. 
He  put  in  an  iron  cramp  to  draw  it  together, 
the  crack  being  more  than  an  inch  wide  at 
one  end,  and  then  filled  it  with  plaster.  Just 
then,)  **  by  an  unheard  of  miracle,  the  finger 
of  the  Saint,  accompanying  the  hand  of  the 
workman,  restored  the  marble  to  its  first 
condition,  which  had  been  separated  in  so 
visible  a  manner.  Nothing  was  left  but  a 
dark  colored  line  in  the  place  where  the 
crack  Was,  which  pilgrims  might  take  for  a 
vein  in  the  marble,  ii  the  story  of  the  mira- 
cle were  not  recounted  to  them." 
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froreiga  Newi,  by  the  Great  Western. 
Cotton  was  lower,  and  very  little  doing. 
Bread  stuffs  higher  and  in  much  demand. 
Iron  was  dull. 

Algiers.-^The  Arab  tribes  have  suddraly 
revolted  near  Morocco,  under  Abd-el-Kadr, 
and  cut  off  450  French  troops. 

Spain, — ^The  Queen  is  to  marry  Prince 
Ferdinand  of  Saxe-Coburg. 

Italy, — At  Bimmi,  in  the  States  ot  the 
Church,  during  a  fight  between  some  citizens 
and  soldiers,  the  troops  of  the  line  joined  the 
insurgents,  and  got  possession  of  the  town. 
This  example  was  followed  in  two  smaller 
places,  and  great  agitation  extensively  pre- 
vailed. Another  engagement  ensued,  in 
which  the  insurgents  were  overpowered,  and 
retreated.  They  afterwards  formed  a  corps 
of  200  men,  near  Bologna,  including  ten 
noblemen  of  Tuscany. 

Celbry  for  Ducks.— a  writer  in  the 
Buffalo  National  Pilot  sa^rs — «  The  common 
duck  of  the  poultry-yard,  if  fed  (while  fatten- 
ing) copiously  upon  the  top  of  the  celery 
plant,  will  attain  much  juiciness  and  flavor. 
It  is  the  wild  celery  plant  that  gives  peculi- 
arity to  the  canvass-back. 

The  MoBMONs.— The  Mormons  have  held 
a  grand  Convention  at  Naiivoo,  and  resolved 
unanimously  to  leave  Illinois  and  settle  at 
Vancouver's  Island,  on  the  Columbian  river— 
the  wealthy  agreeing  to  devote  their  means 
to  assist  the  poorot  emigrate  with  them. 
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THB  FiSIIERMBN. 

HxTREAH !  the  seavrard  breezes 

Swept  down  the  bay  amaia : 
Heave  up,  my  lads,  the  aQchor» 

Ran  up  the  sail  again ! 
Leare  to  the  lubber  landsmen 

The  rail  car  and  the  steed ; 
The  stars  of  Heaven  shall  ^uide  us, 

The  breath  of  Heaven  will  speed. 

From  the  hill*top  looks  the  steeple, 

And  the  light-house  from  the  sand 
And  the  scattered  pines  are  waving 

Their  farewell  from  the  land. 
One  glance,  my  lads,  behind  us. 

For  the  homes  we  leave  one  sigh. 
Ere  we  take  the  change  and  qhances 

Of  the  ocean  and  the  sky. 

Now,  brothers  for  the  icebergs 

Of  frozen  Labrador, 
Floating  spectral  in  the  moonshine, 

Along  the  low  black  shore  ! 
Where  like  snow  the  gannet's  feather 

On  Brador's  rocks  are  shed. 
And  the  noisy  murr  are  flying 

Like  black  scuds  overhead. 

Where  in  mist  the  rock  is  hiding 

And  the  sharp  reef  lurks  below ; 
And  the  white  squall  smites  in  summer 

And  the  autumn  tempests  blow ; 
Where  through  gray  and  rolling  vapor 

From  evening  unto  morn, 
A  thousand  boats  are  hailing, 

Horn  answering  unto  horn. 

Hurrah  !  for  the  Red  Island, 

With  the  white  cross  on  its  crown  ! 
Hurrah !  for  Maccatina 

And  its  mountains  bare  and  brown 
Where  the  Caribou's  uill  antlers 

O'er  the  dwarf  wood  freely  toss, 
And  the  footstep  of  the  Micmac 

Has  no  souna  upon  the  moss ! 

There  we'll  drop  our  lines,  and  gather 

Old  Ocean^s  treasures  in, 
Where'er  the  mottled  mackarel 

Turns  us  a  steel  dark  fin  ; 
Where'er  the  brown  cod  glideth 

Amidst  his  scaly  clan. 
We  will  reap  the  North-land's  harvest. 

And  claim  the  crop  for  man. 

Whitti9r. 

Missionary  History  of  Western  New  York. 

The  Western  Agency  for  Homo  Missions 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  is  a  board  com- 
posed of  twenty-two  ministers  and  laymen, 
selected  for  their  interest  in  the  Missionary 
work  and  their  knowledge  of  the  field,  to 
act  OS  a  committee  of  reference  and  counsel 
in  matters  pertaining  to  the  operations  of  the 
A.  H.  M.  S.     The  office  of  the  Agency  U 


ftt  Oeaeva,  N.  Y.,  and  the  terriiory  oovsvsd 
by  its  useful  labors  comprises  seventeen 
counties*  in  the  western  part  of  the  state. 

From  the  Report  of  the  Western  Agency 
to  the  A.  H.  M.  S-,  drawn  up  by  Rev.  J.  A. 
Murray  in  April  last,  the  following  interest- 
ing historical  items  are  seleoted.  It  will 
be  seen  that  they  illustrate  both  Uie  eolight* 
ened  zeal  of  oar  fathers  in  laying  the  fbitnda* 
tion  of  civil  and  religions  insHtutioos  ;  and 
point  out  the  policy  which  Christians  should 
now  pursue  in  reference  to  the  present  fron- 
tier settlements,  if  they  would  secure  the 
salvation  of  our  own  land,  and  the  means 
of  S3nding  the  Gospel  to  heathen  natiosis. 

The  Western  Agency,  during  its  nine- 
teen years  existence,  has  issued  1045  com- 
missions, to  as  many  ministers,  to  perform 
1019  years  of  missionary  service.  To  sua- 
tain  these  missionaries  it  has  voted  #80,034. 
Daring  the  same  time,  $137,792  have  been 
collected  on  this  field  for  the  A.  H.  M.  £L — 
or  nearly  $50,000  more  than  have  been 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Parent  Society 
to  help  it  in  its  great  work  out  of  our 
bounds.  The  Agency  has  already  aided 
286  different  churches. 

As  some  of  the  visible  results^  at  least 
100  of  these  churches  do  not  need  further 
missionary  aid  ;  and  are  now  sustaining  the 
Gospel  without  assistance,  Mor^  than  100 
meeting  houses  have  been  built  by  congre- 
gations while  receiving  aid,  and  it  is  be* 
lieved  that  40,0u0  persons  have  already 
been  connected  with  the  churches  in  W<ea- 
tern  New  York,  that  have  been  aided  by 
the  Western  Agency.  The  stnall  aid  ren- 
dered to  the  feeble  churches  in  their  strug- 
gle to  sustain  the  Gospel  has  so  drawn 
out  the  energies  and  resources  of  these 
churches,  that  it  is  believed  half  ▲  miluow 
OF  DOLLABS  have  been  already  expended  by 
them  in  building  suitable  meeting  houses ; 
in  sustaining  the  Gospel  among  themselves, 
and  in  benevolent  cflbrls  for  the  spread  of 
Christianity.  But  a  small  patt  of  this  sum 
would  have  been. expended  in  this  way,  but 
for  the  aid  of  the  A.  H.  M.  S.  — Home  Mum, 
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ficing  numerous  liTes,  although  with  a  mili- 
tarjr  foree,  as  is  said,  of  about  eighty  thousand 
men,  war  has  recently  broken  out  again  with 
new  Tigor,  and  the  contest  threatens  to  be  long, 
expensive,  and  bloody,  while  the  hopes  of  de- 
riving much  advantage  from  the  products  of 
the  soil,  of  opening  a  market  for  French  man- 
ufactures, are  greatly  disappointed.  This 
state  of  things  cannot  surprise  us,  or  demand 
very  severe  reprehension  on  the  native  Arabs, 
when  we  recur  to  the  barbarous  destruction 
of  a  body  of  poor  wretches  by  fire,  iu  a  cavern 
where  they  had  taken  refuge — a  deed  which 
shocked  every  sense  of  humanity  and  justice, 
and  is  of  such  a  nature  as  naturally  to  lead  us 
to  look  for  retribution,  when  not  punished, 
but  approved,  by  a  nation. 

The  appearance  of  Algiers  to  one  approach- 
ing  it  by  water  is  compared  by  sailors  to  that 
of  a  "main-top-gallant  sail."  The  form  i^ 
four-sided,  with  a  broad  base  on  the  water, 
and  sides  gradually  converging  up  the  ac* 
clivity  of  a  considerable  hill,  on  whose  side 
the  whole  city  is  displayed  to  view.  The 
upper  part  terminates  abruptly  at  the  wall, 
in  a  line  so  nearly  straight  as  to  be  pretty 
well  represented  by  the  yard  of  the  sail. 

The  harbor  is  small,  and  formed  by  art,  by 
constructing  a  pier  1500  feet  long,  from  the 
main  land  to  a  small  island,  on  which  the 
Algerines  had  their  dock-yards,  custom- 
house, sail-loAs,  dtc.,  in  which  multitudes  of 
Christian  slaves  were  kept  at  hardiabor,  age 
after  age.  There  they  were  seen  proceeding 
too  and  fVom  their  daily  tasks,  along  the  mole, 
with  iron  rings  round  their  necks,  which  they 
dare  not  be  seen  without,  even  for  an  instant, 
for  fear  of  death.  The  miserable  creatures 
were  always  searched  before  passing  the  wa- 
ter gate,  (a  print  of  which  is  given  in  our  4th 
number,  page  57th,)  in  the  presence  of  a 
strong  guard  of  soldiers,  to  prevent  them  from 
carrying  any  deadly  weapon  to  their  places 
of  lodgment  for  the  night,  which,  were 
large  prisons,  appropriated  also  to  wild 
beasts,  and  hung  round  with  instruments  of 
torture. 

There  were  seven  castles,  five  barracks  and 
five  magazines,  sixty  mosques,  six  prisons 
and  sixty-two  st^m  baths.  Great  changes,  of 
course,  have  been  made  since  the  occupation 
of  the  city  by  the  French.  The  following 
facts,  which  we  copy  from  an  account  publish- 
ed just  before  the  conquest,  present  us  with 
the  state  of  the  country  at  that  time. 


The  territory  of  Algiers  consists  of  the  an- 
cient Mauritania,  and  Tinoritana,  in  length 
above  six  hundred  miles,  and  in  breadth  about 
one  hundred  and  eighty;  bounded  by  the 
kingdom  of  Fez  on  the  west — the  ridges  ol 
Atlas  and  Biledulgerid  on  the  south — ^Tonis 
on  the  east — and  the  Mediterranean  on  the 
north. 

The  river  Malva,  now  called  the  Melooai, 
which  marks  the  western  boundary,  is  the 
most  cousiderable  stream  in  this  part  of  Afri- 
ca, and  is  partly  navigable  for  small  vessels ; 
five  smaller  rivers  intersect  the  country. 

Besides  the  metropolis  of  Algiers,  which 
contains  a  population  of  about  one  htmdred 
thousand  bouls,  there  are  several  other  con- 
siderable cities.  The  population  of  Constan- 
tina  is  estimated  at  no  less  than  one  hundred 
thousand.  Oran  is  a  large  and  populous  town, 
with  a  tolerablv  good  roadstead,  within  a  few 
miles  east  of  which  is  a  fine  bay,  capable  of 
receiving  the  largest  fleets.  Tremisan  and 
Tenez  once  the  capitals  of  the  great  and 
beautiful  kingdoms,  still  exist,  though  in 
much  decay.  Bonjeiah,  a  strong  fortress,  pos- 
sesses a  larger  port  than  Algiers.  Mersal- 
quivir  is  a  place,  too,  of  some  consequence, 
and  likewise  Shershell.  The  salt  pits  of  Ar> 
zew  are  said  to  be  the  most  extensive  in  the 
world.  Elcallah  is  renowned  for  its  great 
market,  and  manufactories  of  shawls  and  car- 
pets. The  wool  of  the  neighborhood  is  soft 
and  flexible,  and  well  fitted  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  such  goods.  Bleeda  is  a  populous 
town  in  the  interior,  and  Gigeri  on  the  sea 
coast,  and  also  places  of  some  commercial  im- 
portance. There  are  varoius  other  large 
towns  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  many 
of  which  have  rarely  been  visited  by  Euro- 
pean travellers.  It  IS  needless  to  add  that 
these  towns  are  but  remnants  of  prosperity, 
for,  notwithstanding  the  enormous  splendid 
cities,  containing  all  that^was  beautiful  in 
Roman  art,  which  once  adorned  Mauritania, 
the  rage  of  its  various  invaders  has  left  but 
little  to  gratify  modem  curiosity. 
.  The  climate  of  this  country  is  described  as 
soft  and  salubrious ;  the  seasons  iollow  each 
other  in  the  g  nilest  succession  ;  the  heats  of 
the  earlier  autumn  are  excessive,  but  gener- 
ally tempered  by  northerly  winds.  Few  dis- 
eases are  peculiar  to  the  Aigerine  territory  :  it 
has  not  been  visited  by  the  plague  for  many 
years,  though  in  the  meantime  raging  with 
much  violence  in  the  neighboring  island  of 
Malta. 

The  mineral  riches  are  supposed  to  be 
great,  but  iron  and  lead  arc  the  principal 
metals  which  have  yet  been  discovered.  Gold 
is  said  to  exist  upon  the  mountains  of  Atlas ; 
otner  minerals  and  mineral  springs  are  nume- 
rous, and  great  quantities  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful corals  are  found  on  their  coast.  It  is, 
however,  in  the  fertility  of  the  soil  that  the 
riches  of  the  country  exist ;  a  happy  combina- 
tion of  warmth  and  humidity  gives  great 
vigor  and  magnificence  to  the  vegetable  pro- 
ductions. 
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THE  WIIiD  BOARS  OF  GOTHA. 

[The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter 
communicated  by  the  Travelling  Correspondent 
of  the  London  Chronicle,  who  acconrpanied 
Queen  Victoria  on  her  G-erman  tour.  One  of 
the  papers  says  that  this  writer  is  a  Mr.  Ho- 
garth, a  descendant  of  ihe  Hogarth,  and  one 
who  inherits  much  of  his  talent.) 

We  are  apt  to  think  the  wild  boar — ^notwith- 
standing his  disreputable  relationship  to  his 
cousin  of  the  farmstead  pigsty — is,  after  all, 
a  poetical  sort  of  animal.  His  tusks  him  re- 
spectacle.  Moreover,  he  is  a  species  of  clas- 
sical game. 

I  went  yesterday,  full  of  eager  anticipation, 
to  see  wild  boars  range  in  their  owa  woods. 
I  return  decidedly  disappointed.  The  inmate 
of  the  stye  is  a  nearc^r  relative  to  the  native 
of  the  forest  than  I  at  all  expected  to  find 
him.  I  stated  the  other  day,  that  the  Duke 
of  Coburgh  preserves  wild  boars.  They  are 
kept  like  deer  in  a  park,  or  more  properly 
speaking,  forest*  The  enclosures  embrace  a 
circuit  of  about  5,000  acres,  densely  over- 
grown with  pine  and  within  the  space  dwell 
about  169  wild  boars.  Tbev  are  regularly 
fed  at  appointed  stations,  and  albeit  they  lis- 
ten to  no  dinner-bell,  except  that  with  which 
their  stomachs  supply  them,  they  manage  to 
collect  in  tolerably  formidable  numbers  every 
evening,  about  five  oVlock,  around  the  spots 
wherein  they  have  the  daily  supply  of  po- 
tatoes and  oats. 

Oie  part  of  this  boar  forest  approaches  the 
castle  of  Rosenau ;  and  within  two  miles  or 
less  from  its  gates  is  the  principal  feeding 
place.  Leaving  our  vehicles  upon  the  high- 
way, our  party  proceeded  through  fields  of 
stunted  barley  and  flax,  towards  a  long  pine 
covered  bridge,  anxiously  anticipating  an  eve- 
n  n?  with  the  boars.  At  the  gate  opening 
into  the  domains  of  their  swinish  majesties, 
we  met  the  Keeper  of  the  forest— a  stalwart 
fellow  with  his  deputy,  a  quiet  hard-featured 
old  man,  armed  with  a  clumsy  flint  gun  and 
a  long  spit  of  a  sword.  These  defences  are 
necessary.  He  feeds  the  boars,  and  must  take 
reasonably  good  care  that  the  boars  do  not  re- 
turn the  compliment  by  feeding  on  him. — 
Thus  escorted  and  protected,  we  entered  the 
boar  forest.  A  rude  bridle  track — half  a  rutty 
road — half  a  torrent  bed — ^led  up  a  steep  rising 
ground,  into  the  dark  interior  of  the  wood.  A 
pine  foresi  is  a  dim  and  so  emn  place  The 
setting  sun  shone  slantingly,  in  checquered 
ravs  of  gold,  amid  the  innumerable  legions  of 
tall  grey  fir  stems,  which  rise  in  endless  array 
from  the  slippery  twig  strewn  turf.  We  ad- 
vanced laughing  and  talking;  presently  our 
friend  the  keeper  proclaimed  the  necessity  of 
•ilence  ;  his  deputy  of  the  sword  and  the  gun 
struck  off  ahead  to  act  as  vanguard,  and  we 
pursued  our  almost  darkling  way  as  silently 
as  a  band  of  Indians  upon  a  hostile  trail.  Of 
course  every  body  looked  anxiously  for  the 

Eromised  /era,  occasionally  starting  amid  a 
alf  smothered  laugh,  as  a  squirrel  jumped  up 


a  tree,  or  a  little  bird  rose  flutteringly  from 
the  ground.  As  for  myself,  I  hummed  over 
the  ancient  doggrel  :-* 

"  If  thou  be  hurt  by  horn  of  hart» 

It  brings  thee  to  thy  bier ; 
But  wild  Doar's  fang  can  leeches  heal^ 

Whereof  have  lesser  fear.*' 

I  don't  know  if  I  quote  the  sporting  ezhpr- 
tation  aright,  but  I  know  I  thought  it  cor- 
rectly. 

Some  ten  minutes  walk  accomplished^  we 
could  see  amohg  the  trees  a  ruae  fence  or 
stockade ;  and  as  we  drew  nearer,  there  ap* 
peared  a  square  wooden  hut  pitched  in  the 
midst.  Our  avarU  courier  stole  silently  up  to 
the  fortification,  and  after  having  made  a  sig- 
nal with  his  cap  that  all  was  fifhU  we  lan 
up  and  ensconced  ourselves  therem,  the  whole 
party  in  two  minutes  being  snugly  halted 
within  the  aforementioned  but.  Now,  in  my 
innocence,  I  had  imagined  the  outer  stockade 
was  a  kind  of  outwore  or  advanced  fortifica- 
tion^ and  that  the  hut  was  the  citadel.  X 
found,  however,  that  the  boars  were  to  be  fed 
within  the  fence,  while  we  were  to  look  oH 
like  ladies  at  a  public  dinner  in  the  gallery  of 
the  Freemason's  Tavern,  firom  the  wooden 
erection  in  the  midsL 

From  this  erecuon  runs  a  mere  skeleton 
hut,  formed  of  rudely-hewn  boards,  clumnly 
nailed  together,  some  few  bundles  of  straw 
littered  the  floor,  and,  besides  the  crevices  of 
the  walls,  certain  sliding  shutters  when  push- 
hack,  afforded  you  an  opportunity  of  catching 
a  glimpse,  through  holes  a  few  inches  square, 
of^the  wild  pigs  at  dinner.  The  under-  keep- 
er strewed  aroond  the  hut  half  a  bushel  or  so 
of  potatoes,  and  two  or  three  pecks  of  oats. 
We  were  then  ordered  to  observe  the  pro^ 
foundest  silence,  under  the  pain  and  penalty 
of  the  wild  boars  refusing  to  dine  at  all- 
did  they  know  that  they  were  to  do  so  in  oar 
society. 

It  is  no  easy  matter  for  a  party  of  men,  very 
well  inclined  to  chatter,  to  preserve  an  abso- 
lute stillness,  and  accordingijr,  the  half  hour 
which  elapsed  before  the  coming  of  our  friends 
the  pigs,  was  broken  by  many  s  half^stified 
laugh  and  wretched  jokct  to  the  manifest  in^ 
dignation  of  the  keeper,  whose  English  edu* 
cation  had  been  decidedly  too  much  neglected 
to  allow  him  to  appreciate  the  full  merit  of 
bad  puns.  At  length  the  announcement  of 
*'  Hush,  here  they  are !"  put  us  all  on  the  qui 
ffive. 

Amid  the  long,  pole-like  stems  of  the  pines, 
we  could  see  trotting  towards  us  certain  brown 
rotundities — wonderfully  like  home>fed  pork^ 
ers — and  presentlv  halt  a  dozen  long,  ugly 
snouts  were  poked  through  the  openings  leA 
for  that  purpose  in  the  stockade.  Another 
moment,  and  the  owners  of  the  ugly  snouts 
followed  their  noses  into  the  oi  frtsco  dininff 
room,  and  soon  some  score  or  more  of  wild 
p\g8  were  feedipg  around.  The  more  juvenile 
swine  invariably  entered  first ;  they  were  the 
tenderest  in  years  and  pork — the  rasherest,  as 
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somebody  lately  remarked — the  shocking  im- 
itation of  a  joke,  however,  raising  a  laugh, 
which  prevented  half  a  dozen  old  gruniere, 
knowing  in  the  wicked  ways  of  the  world, 
from  entrusting  their  precious  carcasses  with- 
in the  magic  circle  until  they  had  cocked  their 
eyes,  and  stared  and  listened  in  all  directions. 
I  was  certainly  disappointed  at  the  entree  and 
personel  of  the  forest  pigs.  I  had  expected, 
foolishly  perhaps,  a  grunting  nish  of  savage 
tusked  monsters,  champing  and  foaming,  and 
throwing  themselves  on  tne  potatoes  like  ti- 
gers on  legs  of  lamb.  Nothing  of  the  sort, 
however;  the  dinner  party  was  decidedly 
a  tame  aflfair.  And,  first,  as  to  the  appearance 
of  the  guests. 

Fancy  a  cross  between  a  clumsy  deer  and  a 
rather  good  looking  pig,  and  you  have  a  very 
'  fair  idea  of  the  wild  boars  I  yesterdajr  saw. 
The  head  is  the  part  which  most  decidedly 
smacks  of  the  sty.  It  is  long — the  snout  par- 
ticularly so — but  the  ears  are  upright  and  the 
twinkling  eyes  are  bright,  and  there  is  an  air 
of  wildness  and  wakeful  watchfulness- about 
the  animals  which  makes  them,  at  all  events, 
Tery  tolerable  imitations  of  wild  beasts.  They 
trotted  pretty  nimbly  about,  and  despite  a 
certain  piggish  odor,  which  rose  like  an  ex- 
halation around,  they  appeared  clean  and  live- 
ly. Their  size  was  rather  under  the  pig  av- 
erage. I  saw  none  with  tusks,  but  the  keep- 
er told  me  that  there  were  plenty  so  furnished 
in  the  wood — the  patriarchs  of  the  race — ma- 
ny of  them  twice  as  bi^,  or  nearly  so,  as  the 
average  run  of  the  swinish  multitude  we  saw* 
They  had  none  of  the  voracity  of  a  domestic 
swine.  They  eat,  in  fact,  in  quite  gentle- 
manly manner — ^for  pigs — one  of  the  older  in- 
habitants occasionally  driving  away,  by  a 
gmnt  and  a  champ  of'^  his  fangs,  a  youngster 
who  fancied  his  chosen  heap  of  oats. 

There  were  probably  about  thirty,  inclu- 
ding young  ones,  feeding  around.  A  half 
hour  or  so  was  consumed  upon  the  festal 
ground,  and  then,  when  most  of  the  potatoes 
and  all  the  corn  were  gobbled  up,  we  made  a 
sortie  from  our  tower  of  strength,  having  pre- 
viously been  vastly  emboldened  by  the  tame 
appearance  of  the  wild  boars,  every  one  of 
whom,  old  ones  and  young  ones,  trotted  off  as 
we  appeared,  in  double  quick  time,  speedily 
clearing  the  stockade,  and  were  soon  lost  in 
the  da;  K  recesses  of  the  woods,  leaving  us  to 
pursue  our  path  very  peaceably  towards  the 
less  perilous  country,  expressing  a  very  free 
opinion,  by  the  way,  that  any  man  of  ordina- 
ry pluck  could  easily  convert,  with  a  tolerable 
eaigeXf  a  living  boar  into  dead  pork. 

- 

Sugar  in  the  United  States  is  a  subject  of 
increasing  interest.  The  demand  is  rapidly 
advancing.  Its  production  in  the  State  of 
Louisiana,  to  which  it  is  here  principally  con- 
fined, is  a  source  of  much  wealth.  The  capi- 
tal employed  in  that  State  is  852,000,000, 
with  40,000  hands  and  10,000  horses,  and  the 
average  annual  manufacture  of  sugar  *more 
than  80,000,000  lbs.  and  4,000,000  gallons  of 


^ 


molasses.  The  cane  crop  in  the  United  States 
last  year  (1842),  was  an  average  one,  and  the 
whole  ago^re^ate  sugar  crop  of^  the  year  was  { 
142,445,199  lbs.,  though  ne^  13,000,000  less 
thaninlS40.  Our  imports  in  1S40,  were  of 
brown  sugar,  to  the  value  of  $4,742,492; 
white  or  clayed,  9636.458.  But  there  was 
exported  of  refined  sugar  to  the  value  of 
81,214,658.  It  is  thought  a  supply  of  sugar 
for  home  consumption  might  be  prodqced  in 
the  United  States.  The  consumption  in  the 
United  States  in  1830  was  about  70,000  lbs. 

The  product  of  a  hand  on  a  sugar  estate 
is  put  down  at  the  cultivation  of  5  acres,  pro- 
ducing 5,000  lbs.  of  sugar  and  125  gallons  of 
molasses.  The  value  of  the  sugar  on  the 
spot  is  5i  cents  a  pound,  and  the  molasses 
18  cents  a  gallon  ;  total  8297  50.  The  an- 
nual expense  per  hand,  tools,  &c,  8l05.  Two 
crops  are  made  in  succession  on  the  same 
land,  one  of  plant  cane,  and  one  of  rattoons; 
it  then  lies  fallow  two  years,  or  is  planted 
with  indian  corn  or  peas.  An  acre  yields 
about  1200  lbs.  of  sugar.  The  Stale  of  Looi- 
eiana  has  700  plantations,  525  in  operaiioa, 
producing  annually  about  90,000  hogsheads 
of  1000  lbs  each.  The  raw  sugar  imported 
in  1840  was  121,000,000  lbs.  valued  abroad  at 
85,600,000,  and  imported  from  six  different 
countries.  This,  with  our  own  product,  is 
over  263,445,000  lbs.  But  maple  sugar  con- 
stitutes m  addition  a  large  proportion  of  our 
domestic  consumption,  amounting  annually  to 
eight  or  ten  millions  of  pounds.  The  protec- 
tion aflforded  by  a  tariff  has  greatly  increased 
the  production  of  sugar  in  the  United  States. 
From  1816  to  1828  this  increase  was  from 
15,000  to  45,000  hogsheads. 

The  annual  consumption  of  sugar  in  Great 
Britain  in  1830  M^CuUoch  estimated  at  180,- 
000  tons,  or  over  400,-000,000  lbs.,  which  was 
about  30  lbs.  for  each  ^  erson.     The  consump- 
tion is  rapidly  increasing  there  and  on  the 
continent,  where  the  annual  consumption  is 
two  hundred  and  sixty   thousand  tons.    The 
British  West  India  Islands  yield  about  ooe 
hundred  and  ninety^five  thousand  tons.  Other 
West  Indian  Islands,  two  hundred  thousand, 
and   Brazil,  seventy -five   thousand.     During 
the  first  half  of  the   last  century  the  con- 
sumption increased  five-fold.    The  sum  total 
of  sugars   brought  into  all  the  markets  has 
been  estimated  for  1838  at  seven  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  thousand   tons,  but  the  present 
average  quantity  produced  of  all  kinds  msv 
be  estimated,  in  round  numbers,  at  ooe  mil- 
lion of  tons.    Great  Britain  employs,  accord- 
ing to  an  English  account,  two  hundred  ihoQ* 
sand  tons  of  shipping  in  the  exportation  of  five 
hundred  millions  of  pounds  of  sugar  from  her 
colonies,  which,  if  consumed  by  twenty-eight 
millions  of  people,  would  be  equal  to  twenty- 
five  pounds  each  ;  but  this  is  so  taxed  thst  the 
poor  can  get  but  a  fraction  o!  this  proportion, 
as  the  revenue  from  this  is  annually  twenty- 
two  million   two  hundred  thousand  dollan* 
The    British  imported   in  1831,  from  thnr 
£ast   India  possessions,  four   hundred  sm  ) 
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eightf-five  thousand  three  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-six hundred  weight,  costing  from  22  to  35 
shillings,  with  a  duty  of  24  shillings.  Not- 
withstanding the  large  amount  imported,  Mr. 
Uuskisson  has  said  that  ^'  two-thirds  of  the 
poorer  people  drink  their  coffee  without  su- 
gar." 

The  average  annual  amount  consumed  hy 
each  person  is,  in  Ireland  5  lbs.,  in  France 
7,  Spain  7  1-2,  United  States  18,  England  23. 
The  consumption  of  maple  sugar  and  molas- 
ses in  the  United  States  makes  the  amount 
equal  probably,  to  23  or  24  lbs.  each  ! 

Sugar  has  been  extracted  from  the  elm 
dust  and  several  of  the  woods,  and  of  late 
from  woolen  rags  by  means  of  sulphuric  acidt 
with  chalk.  A  pound  of  rags  are  thus  con- 
vertible into  more  than  a  pound  of  sugar. 
The  process  of  manufacturing  sugar  from  old 
rags  IS  now  consideribly  carried  on,- it  is  said, 
in  parts  of  Germany. 

The  character  of  sugar  is  distinguished, 
when  pure*  as  a  white  granular  solid,  but 
crystahzed  in  4  or  6  prisms,  terminated  by  2 
or  3  sicled  summits,  and  the  crystals  are  near- 
ly anhydrous.  The  specific  gravity  is  1.4 
1.6.  11  is  hardly  soluble  in  alcohol,  though 
proof  spirits  dissolves  it  in  considerable  quan- 
tity. Sugar  combines  with  the  oxide  of  l«nid 
forming  saccharate  ol  lead,  and  also  other 
oxides.  It  has  little  or  no  action  on  salts. 
With  water  it  reduces  muriate  of  gold  and 
other  metallic  salts.  From  (he  average  of  ex- 
periments its  composition  is  50.50  oxygen,  42. 
50  carbon,  and  6.80  hydrogen.  45  lbs.  of  su- 
gar during  fermentation  are  resolved  into  23 
alcohol  and  23  carbonic  add.  Sugar  and  wi^ 
ter  do  not  ferment  alone. 

S.  Officinamm ;  leaves  flat ;  flowers  in 
pairs,  panicled,  on  loose  zigzag  spikes ;  pani- 
cle spreading  in  feathered  branches,  1  loot 
long ;  stem  10  feet,  joined. — ^E.  I.  and  A. 

ChapifCs  Hand-Book  of  Plants, 

THB  FUSCHIA. 

At  the  Boston  Horticultural  Exhibition  the 
following  anecdote  was  related  by  the  Rev. 
W.  Choules,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Shep- 
herd, the  accomplished  conservator  of  the 
Botanical  Gardens  at  Liverpool,  respecting  the 
introduction  of  that  flowery  shrub,  the  Fus- 
chia,  into  the  green-houses  of  Europe : 

Old  Mr.  Lee,  a  well-known  nurseryman 
and  florist  at  Greenwich,  near  London,  about 
fifty  years  ago,  was  one  day  shewing^  his 
variegated  treasures  to  a  person,  who  sudden- 
ly turned  and  said,  **  Well,  you  have  nof  in 
your  whole  collection  so  pretty  a  flower  as 
one  I  saw  to-day  in  a  window  at  Wapping." 

"  Indeed,  and  what  was  this  phoenix  like  ?" 

**  Why,  the  plant  was  beautiful,  and  the 
flowers  hung  down  like  jtassels  from  the 
drooping  branches ;  their  color  was  the  deep- 
est crimson,  and  in  the  centre  of  a  foxd  of 
rich  purple." 

Particular  inquiries  were  mfide  as  to  the 
exact  whereabouts,  and  Mr.  Lee  posted  off  to 
the  place,  where  he  discovered  the  object  of 


his  pursuit,  and  immediately  pronounced  it 
a  new  plant.    He  saw  and  admired. 

Entering  the  humble  dwelling,  he  said, 
*'JAy  good  woman,  this-  is  a  new  plant  of 
yours,  1  should  like  to  buy  it." 

"  Ah,  sir,  I  'couldn't  sell  it  for  no  money  ; 
it  was  brought  me  from  forei^^n  parts  by  my 
husband,  who  has  eone  agam,  and  I  must 
keep  }t  for  his  sake. 

**  But  I  must  have  it." 

*'  No  sir ;  I  can't  spare  it. 

<*  Here,"  emptying  his  pockets,  "  here  is 
{[old,  silver,  and  copper,"  (his  stock  amount- 
mg  to  more  than  eight  guineas.) 

**  Well-a-day,  this  is  a  power  of  money." 

**  'Tis  yours,  and  the  plant  is  mine,  my 
good  woman.  FU  give  you  one  of  the  first 
young  ones  I  rear,  to  keep  for  your  husband's 
sake ;  I  will,  indeed." 

The  bargain  was  struck,  a  coach  called,  in 
which  old  Mr.  Lee  and  his  apparently  dearly 
purchased  flower  were  deposited.  On  return- 
mg  home,  bis  first  work  was  to  strip  off  and 
destroy  every  blossom  and  bud ;  the  plant 
was  divided  Into  small  cuttings,  which  were 
forced  into  bark-beds  and  hair-beds,  and  again 
subdivided.  Every  effort  was  employed  to 
multiplv  the  plant.  Mr.  Lee  became  the 
delightful  possessor  of  three  hundred  fuschias, 
all  fiyina  promise  of  fine  blossoms.  The  t^o 
which  first  expanded  were  placed  in  his 
window.  A  lady  came  in,  "Why  Mr.  Lee, 
my  dear  Mr.  Lee,  where  did  you  get  this 
charming  flower?" 

<*  'Tis  a  new  thing,  my  lady— pretty,  is  it 
not?" 

<*  Pretty !  'tis  lovely ;  its  price  ?" 

*'  A  guinea,  your  ladyship ;"  and  one  of 
the  two  plants  that  evening  stood  in  beauty 
on  her  ladyship's  table  in  her  boudoir, 

•  My  dear  Charlotte,  where  did  you  get  that 
elegant  flower  1" 

'*  Oh, '  tis  a  new  thing ;  I  saw  it  at  old  Mr. 
Lee's ;  pretty,  is  it  not  r' 

'*  Pretty  !  'tis  beautiful ;  what  did^it  cost  9" 

**  Only  a  guinea,  and  there  was  another 
left." 

The  visiter's  horses  trotted  off  to  the  sub- 
urb, and  a  third  beauteous  plant  graced  the 
spot  from  whence  the  first  had  been  taken. 
The  second  guinea  was  paid,  and  the  fuschia 
adorned  another  drawing-room  of  fashion. 
This  scene  was  repeated  as  new  calls  were 
made  by  persons  attracted  by  the  beauty  of 
the  plant.  Two  plants,  graceful  and  burst- 
ing into  flower,  were  constantlv  seen  on  the 
same  spot.  He  gladdened  the  faithful  sailor's 
wife  with  the  promised  flower,  and,  before  the 
season  closed,  nearly  three  hundred  guineas 
jingled  in  his  purse,  the  produce  of  the  single 
shrub  fjom  the  window  at  Wapping,  as  a 
reward  of  old  Mr.  Lee's  taste,  skill  and  de- 
cision." 


The  Romans  lay  on  couches  at  their  din- 
ner tables,  on  their  left  arms,  eating  with 
their  right 
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TomU  and  Satemanden* 

The  Salamander  is  a  lizard  withoat  scales, 
the  skin  of  which,  speckled  with  yellow,  ex* 
hales  a  fluid,  which  some  persoDS  have  regar- 
ded «s  poisoaous.  This  tact  needs  confirma- 
tion; yet  it  does  not  seem  destitute  of  ioan- 
dation. 

The  toad,  that  disffasting  species  of  frog 
which  is  found  in  ruins,  and  in  miry  places, 
szudes  from  its  whole,  body,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  salamander,  a  Tiseous  fluid ;  but 
this  is  not  its  trae  poison.  All  country  people 
are  w#ll  aware  that  when  pursued,  it  ejects 
an  acid  and  eomsive  liquid,  as  if  to  obstruct 
its  prersecutort.  The  poisonous  quality  of  this 
liquid  has  been  oflen  questioned  by  writers 
who  have  never  observed  its  effects;  but 
there  are  so  mtny  evidences  as  to  the  truth  of 
this  assertion,  that  it  would  be  presumptuous 
not  to  admit  it  as  a  demonstrated  hcu  Mat- 
thiolas  attributes  to  the  poison  of  toads  the 
sudden  death  of  persons  wJio  have  eaten 
strawberries,  mushroons,  or  other  legumes 
which  the  totd  has  besmeared  with  its  venom. 
Ambrose  Pare  cites,  amon^  other  facts,  a 
ease  of  poisoning;  proved  before  the  legal  tri- 
bunals, and  which  had  been  produced  by 
pieces  oi  satfe  over  which  a  toad  must  have 
passed. 

According  to  Christ  Franc  Paulini,  a  man, 
while  throwing  stones  at  a  larffe  toad,  took 
hold  of  one  which  the  reptile  had  polluted 
With  its  venom.  His  hand  swelled  up  from 
thd  violence  of  the  pain ;  it  became  covered 
with  phlyetiBUft,  ana  vesicles  filled  with  an 
ichorous  sanies;  the  inflammation  extended 
op  the  arm  and  gave  him  th6  most  acate  tor- 
ttire  for  fourteen  days.  At  the  end  of  three 
years,  and  on  the  exact  anniversary  of  the  day 
on  which  he  pursued  the  toad,  the  disease  re- 
tnmed  with  its.  original  symptoms,  and  the 
man  was  cured  with  considerable  difficulty. 
Leeuwenhoek  speaks  of  an  amateur  anfirler, 
who,  beinff  in  the  habit  of  baiting  the  hook 
with  toads  and  frogs,  one  day  received  the 
ftuid  cjactilated  by  one  of  these  hatradi  upon 
the  surface  of  his  eye,  and  in  consequence  was 
attacked  with  acute  ophthalmia.  He  speaks 
also  of  a  dog  which  could  not  catch  a  toad 
without  aOerwards  tailing  into  paroxysms  of 
fary  and  of  madness, 

1  myself  have  often  seen  a  fluid  ejaculated 
by  toads  which  I  have  pursued  :  the  stream 
was  thrown  out  to  a  distance  of  80  centime- 
tres— it  waa  of  a  greenish  color  and  nauseous 
odor;  but  I  had  nothing  at  hand  to  experi- 
ment upon  these  animals.  And  even  haa  we 
not  so  many  evidences  in  support  of  its  na- 
ture, analogy  alone  would  point  out  to  us 
that  this  liquid,  euiculated  as  a  means  of  de. 
fence,  must  be  of  a  nature  gimilar  to  that 
which  the  viper  introduces,  for  the  same  ob- 
ject, into  the  flesh  of  its  aggressor. 

We  must  then,  admit  that'  this  venom  has 

«t'  great  share  in  the  poisoning  which  seems 

to  depend  on  some  doubtful  cause,  and  which 

arises,  after  having  eaten  without  precaution 

>    fruits  or  creeping  vegetables,  and  even  mush- 


Tocms,  which,  from  their  general  characters,  ( 
would  be  classed  among  the  most  inoffensire  ( 
species.  How  many  accidents,  which  could  ; 
not  be  traced  to  any  certain  cause,  might  be  ! 
referred  to  this  kind  of  infection  ?  Hoiv  ma-  ' 
ny  people,  who  have  waked  up  ill  vnd  stupi*  | 
tied  from  the  sleep  that  they  have  taken  oo  } 
the  grass,  have  probably  been  indebted  for  ) 
their  illness  to  this  species  of  accident.  ) 

^(Selected,)  \ 


t 


BATTIiB   WITH  ABT  AFRICA!f  UOIT, 

A  letter  from  French  Algeria  gives  us  the 
particulars  of  a  battle  between  a  detachrneot 
of  French  soldiers  and  a  huge  lion,  one  of 
those  kings  of  the  forest  that  range  through 
the  mountains  and  plains  of  Africa.  In  cIea^ 
ing  the  Arabs  from  around  Oued  Zerga,  lait 
June,  tl^e  soldiers  discovered  this  monstroos 
lion  in  friendly  intercout^e  with  the  natirei 
His  female  companion  and  a  numerous  pro- 
geny occupied  a  natural  fort  on  one  of  the 
neighboring  hills,  from  whence,  as  a  general 

{mrveyorfor  the  whole  commuoity,  he  sallied 
brth  daily  to  visit  the  Arab  village,  where 
every  attention  was  paid  to  him,  and  hit 
wants  daily  cared  for.  His  visits  ereated  no 
uneasiness  among  the  Arabs.  Men,  women 
and  children  approached  him  without  fear. 
Occasionally,  it  is  true,  he  carried  home 
with  him  a  cow,  a  sheep  or  a  do^,  withoat 
asking  permission.  But  he  only  did  so  when 
the  villagers  neglected  to  furnish  his  usual 
supplies,  and  being  a  eood  friend  in  other  re- 
spects, the  Arabs  rather  encauraged  him  in 
the  exercise  of  his  free  choice  of  whatever  he 
wished,  themselves  and  families  of  coarse 
excepted. 

The  French  having  expelled  the  Arabs,  his 
lordship  was  compelled  to  take  a  wider  rsoge 
in  search  for  food,  and  in  an  unlucky  hour,  on 
the  18th  of  June  last,  made  himself  known  to 
eight  French  soldiers,  who  had  heard  of  his 
majesty  and  were  in  search  of  his  lair.    He 
approached  them  quietly,  apparently  anxious 
to  open  negotiations  for  a  treaty  of  friendship 
similar  to  that    existing   between  his  late 
neighbors  and  himself.  But  the  French  soldi- 
ers, being  a  civilized  people,  entertained  mortal 
antipathy*  against  lion.^  and  Arabs — and  with- 
out waitio|f  for  an  opportunity  to  smother  the 
lion  and  his  family  m  a  cave — as  Col.  Pelit* 
sier,  or  Marshal  Bugeaud,  destroyed  seven 
hundred  men,  women,  and  children  in  Dsbia 
— the  eight  soldiers  formed   a  line  and  dis- 
charged a  volley  of  musketry  at  his  majesty. 
For  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  discorered 
that  mankind  are  not  all  alike.    His  first  im- 
pulse appeared  like  a  determination  to  give 
battle,  out  the  odds  were  against  him,  and 
with  a  slight  wound  in  one  leg  he  returned  to 
an  adjoining  thicket.    The  soldiers  surround- 
ed him,  and  as  night  approached  they  bwlt 
their  large  fires,  four  of  their  number  remain- 
ing on  guard  while  the  others  slept. 

As  the  fires  began  to  kindle  the  lion  com- 
menced his  War  cry,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the 
whole  wilderness  resotmded  with  the  echo.'- 
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Lions  and  lionesses,  answering  the  cry  of  the 
forest  king,  poured  down  from  the  bills.  The 
thicket  appeared  to  be  surrounded  with  beasts. 
The  soldiers  were  unable  to  sleep,  but  they 
entertained  no  fear  of  an  attack  so  long  as 
they  kept  up  the  fires.  Faggots  were  thrown 
upon  the  burning  heaps.  Higher  and  higher 
rose  the  flames,  and  louder  and  fiercer  roared 
the  beasts.    Thus  passed  the  night. 

At  daylight  as  the  soldiers  were  preparing 
to  dislodge  their  game,  one  of  them  discover- 
ed  the  lion  within  four  paces,  in  the  very  act 
of  crouching  fur  a  spring  upon  him,  and  had 
barely  time  to  present  his  bayonet,  when  his 
powerful  adversary  came  down  upon  it,  the 
oayonel  passing  through  him  up  to  the  lock 
of  the  musket.    The  shock  was  so  great  thai 
the  soldier  was  thrown  to  the  ground,  and  in 
an  instant  the    paws  of  the  monster  were 
plunged  in  his  breast.    The  other  soldiers 
flew  to  his  rescue,  but  dare  not  fire  lest  they 
should  kill  their  comrade.  —The  unequal  com- 
bat was  horrible !    For  a  time  the  menacing 
attitude  ^  the  soldiers  around  prevented  the 
frantic  lion  from  despatching  his  victim.  He 
lay  upon  the  poor  soldier  with  his  huge  paws 
indented  in  the  flesh.    Although  frantic  with 
pain,  the  lion  hardly  moved  for  some  mo- 
ments.   He  growled   terrifically  at  his  ene- 
mies while  nis  motionless   victim  implored 
protection.      At  last  the  lion  moved!    His 
claws    sunk  deeper !      Screams   of  angaish 
from  his  victim  pierced  the    hearts  of  the 
spectators,  and  at  •the  risk  of  shooting  their 
comrade,  two  fired!    Piercing  shrieks  from 
the   poor  soldier  now    rent    the  air,  as  the 
wounded   beast  attacked  him  with  greater 
fury.    Supposing  from    his    cries  that  their 
shots  had  seriously  wounded  their  comrade, 
the  soldiers  fired  three  more  and  the  lion  fell ! 
They  marched  forward  and  despatched  the 
monster.    Their  comrade,  thus  happily  res- 
cued, was  found   to  receive  only  one  gun* 
shot  wound,  and  that  not  dangerous,  heins^ 
Id   the   thigh,  his   wounds  from    the  lion's 
claws  were  more  severe,  and  he  suffered  se- 
verely from  the  loss  of  blood  before  reaching 
the    hospital.     The   lion  was  found  to   be 
twelve  ieet    long,    and  six  feet  nine  inches 
around  the  body. 

The  Horse. — Extract  from  Youatt  and 
Skinner  on  the  Horse : — 

**  Musies, — The  muscles,  and  tendons  which 
are  their  appendages,  should  be  large;  bv 
which  an  animal  is  enabled  to  travel  with 
greater  facility." 

«  The  Bones.^-The  strength  of  an  animal 
does  not  depend  on  the  size  of  the  bones,  but 
on  that  of  the  muscles. — Many  animals  with 
large  bones  are  weak,  their  muscles  being 
small.  Animals  that  were  imperfectly  nou- 
rished during  growth,  have  their  bones  dis- 
proportionately large.  If  such  deficiency  of 
nourishment  originated  from  a  constitutional 
defect  wich  is  the  most  frequent  cause,  they 
remain  weak  during  life.   Large  bones,  there- 


fore, generally'  indicate  an  imperfection  in  the 
organ  of  nutrition.'* 

<*  To  produce  the  most  perfect  formed  ani- 
mal, abundant  nourishment  is  necessay  frcai 
the  earliest  period  of  its  existence  until  its 
growth  is  complete.*' 

«  The  power  to  prepare  the  greatest  quan- 
tity of  nourishment  from  a  given  quantity  of 
food,  depends  principallv  upon  the  magnitude 
of  the  lungs,  to  which  tne  organs  of  digestion 
are  subservient." 


i 
-^ 


Great  Prize. — A  letter  from  Canton,  re- 
ceived by  a  gentleman  in  Boston,  relates  the 
following  striking  and  entertaining  fact : 

**  A  Spanish  Schooner  of  about  100  ions, 
now  here,  the  Qiuarternoon  of  Manilla,  has 
met  with  the  richest  prize  that,  so  &r  as  I 
know,  is  on  record.  '  It  appears  that  she 
started  from  Manilla,  for  tne  avowed  pur- 
pose of  fishing  upon  the  shoals  of  the 
China  Seas.  While  upon  the  'West  Lon- 
don Shoals,  ae  the  captain  states,  he  saw 
an  anchor,  having  a  chain  £9ist  to  it,  which 
he  traced  along  until  he  fbund  a  wreck, 
and  having  '  divers'  on  board,  he  sent  them 
down  to  see  what  might  be  found  on  board.^ 
One  man  at  last  brought  up  a  black  piece 
of  metal  which  he  called  leadj  but  which 
the  captain  knew  to  be  large  cycee  silver, 
weighing  about  70  dollars !  The  man  re. 
ported  any  quantity  more  below,  so  at  it  all 
hands  went,  and  worked  till  they  had 
brought  up  the  value  of  150,000  dollars  in 
these  ingots  of  silver :  the  crew  all  the  time 
supposing  that  they  had  lead.  The  cap- 
tarn  got  all  he  dared  to  trust  his  crazy  craft 
with,  and  then  made  sail  for  China.  He 
arrived  here  about  two  months  since,  and 
sold  bis  cycee  to  a  house  to  whom  he  con- 
signed his  vessel.  He  then  returned  to  Ma- 
nilla, fitted  out  again  for  his  shoaly  picked 
up  25,000  dollars  more,  got  all  the  ship's 
anchor's  and  cables,  ana  all  her  old  &sten- 
ings  in  shape  of  iron  knees,  bolts,  &c.,  and 
also  her  wlater  casks,  and  now  is  here 
again.  He  has  sold  his  cycee,  and  the  re- 
maii^s  of  the  wreck  are  to  be  sold  at  public 
auction  in  a  day  or  two. 

Earthqiioke. — duite  a  severe  shock  was 
felt  in  the  vicinity  of  this  last  (Sunday) 
evening.  On  Long  Island,  at  Bedford, 
Jamaica,  Hemstead,  and  for  many  miles,  it 
was  felt  at  6  o'clock.  On  Staten  Island,  at 
very  difiTereut  and  distant  points,  at  10  min- 
utes  past  6  o'clock.  The  sound  appeared 
like  the  rolling  of  a  heavy  loaded  wagon 
over  frozen  ground,  and  continued  for  about 
three  seconds. 
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A  Jcwiih  HIcta  Prtett  In  Mi  Habei. 

ThU  print  )■  copied  from  ooe  giTcn  in  C«l- 
Itwt'*  DieiioDuy,  which  ii  presented  us  aa 
*■  one  drawn  Kccordiog  to  the  coacepuons  of 
leanied  men."    The  anihor  of  (be  Appendix 
poll  us  still  Tuther  on  oat  gMni,  by  remind- 
ing us,  that  nnceicainty  attends  all  such  con- 
ceptions, and  that  no  two  authors  agree  in 
delinetLting  the  forma  and  arrangements  of 
.  tbete  diesaes  !      Of  course  we  cannot  place 
!  any  great  dependence  upon  them,  "  though 
I  they  hare  been  the  best  hitherto  procatable." 
Li  the  SOth  chapter  of  Exodas  we  find  a 
{  minute  description  of  the  holy  garments  for 
'  AartHi,"  which  were  made,  (with  the  "  clothes 
aerrice,")  "  of  the  blue  and  purple  and 
I  fine  linen,"  "  as  the  Lord  commanded  Moses." 
"  Tike  ephod"  Is  first  mentioned,  which  waa 
nude  of  "  gold,  blue  and  scarlet  and  fine 
[  twined  linen ;"    the    gold,   it    apears,  was 
>  worked  in  both,  in  plates,  and  in  threade, 
"  with  canning  work."    Ephods  are  men- 
lloned  ia  differmt  places,  as  used  by  differ- 
ent persona,  sometimes  under  circumstances 
which  would  lead  us  to  presume  that  they 
were  made  of  different  forms  and  materialg. 
That  of  Aaron   had    "  shoulder- pieces,"  to 
couple  it  together  by  the  two  edges,"  aod 
"  curious  girdle  of  the  same  materials.    It 
contained  twelve  "  wrought  oayi  alonea,  in 


ouches  of  gold,  graren  as  signets  are  gnyta, 
with  the  names  of  the  children  of  Israel." 

For  other  parts  of  the  dress  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  passage  of  Scripture  aibore 
mentioned. 

A  Giant. — The  Madison  Banner  states 
on  authority,  that  a  person  in  Franklin 
county,  Tennessee,  digging  a  well,  a  few 
weeks  since,  found  e  human  skeletoa  at  the 
depth  of  fifty  feet,  which  measures  eighteen 
feet  in  length.  The  immense  frame  wu 
entire  with  an  unimporiaat  exception  in  one 
of  the  extremities.  It  has  been  visited  by 
several  of  the  principal  members  of  (he 
medical  faculty  in  Nashville,  and  pro- 
nounced uDequirocally,  by  all,  the  skeJeton 
of  a  huge  man.  The  bone  of  the  thigh 
measuted  five  feet;  and  it  was  compated 
that  the  height  of  the  living  man,  making 
the  proper  allowance  for  muscles,  must 
have  been  at  least  twenty  feet.  The  finder 
had  been  offered  eight  thousand  dolUra  for 
it,  but  had  determined  not  to  Bell  it  at  any 
price  until  exhibiting  it  for  twelve  months. 
He  is  now  having  the  different  parts  wired 
together  for  this  purpose.  Theae  unwrit- 
ten records  of  the  men  nnd  animals  of  other 
ages,  thai  are  often  from  time  to  time  du^ 
out  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  put  conjec- 
ture to  confusion,  and  almoat  surpass  im- 
agination itself  The  "  bones"  must  be 
seen  before  this  story  can  be  believed. 

The  Manheim  Gazette  slates  the  follow- 
ing as  the  cause  for  the  King  of  Prussia 
quitting  Munich  abruptly  after  the  baptism 
of  the  son  of  the  Prmce  Royal: — The 
Bishop  who  ofKciated  having  invited  the 
witnesses  to  place  their  hands  upon  the 
Royal  in&nt,  according  to  the  forms  pre- 
scribed by  the  Church,  the  King  obeyed, 
but  the  Bishop  immedialely  put  back  bis 
hand.  "The  King,"  says  that  journal, 
"  turned  upon  his  heel,  and  shortly  after- 
wards left  Munich." 


The  Late  Dr.  Herschdl.—The  excellent 
library  of  the  late  Dr.  Herscheil,  consisting 
of  upwards  of  4,000  Hebrew  volumes, 
among  which  there  are  many  rare  and 
valuable  books  and  manuscripts,  collected 
by  our  late  Chief  "Rabbi,  bis  father,  aad 
grandmolher,  has  just  been  bought  by  the 
committee  of  the  Hebrew  College,  for  that 
establishment,  for  the  very  low  sum  of 
£300.  We  hope  this  valuable  library  will 
soon  be  arranged  and  catalogued,  so  that 
students  desirous  of  information  may  hsw 
no  hindrance  in  gaining  access  to  its  trea- 
sures.— Jewish  C/tToniele. 
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appropriBte  Mt  of  glmodi-;  ud  this,  lepellm;   < 
them,  as  oil  repels  water.  Keep*  them  wicb- 
inihebouadarruniil  the  qDantity  becomes  too 
■bunduit.  when  they  bte»k  orer  it,  fonn  drops    ] 

kDdfoli. 


about  the  size  of  a 


THE  HUMAN  EYE. 
Tean. 

These  ciTstal  drops,  so  connected  with  the 
I  most  affecting  refleciioDS,  so  powerful  in  iheir 
I  influence  upon  ovt  feelings,  hare  an  origin  so 
I  mysterious  to  (he  coinmoa  obserrei,  that  we 
I  presume  manjr  of  our  readers  will  regard  the 
I  brief  explanatioDs  we  have  now  to  give,  with 
I  eren  greater  attention  than  what  we  hare 
I  have  nid  of  other  pans  of  the  eye,  in  pre- 
\  rions  Dambers  of  rbe  Penny  Magazine.  (See 
;  Noi.  S3,  33,  Sec.  io  31,  and  also  No.  35.) 

The   tears  are  secreted  (or  formed)  and 

>  supplied  by  a  gland  placed  in  the  socket, 
\  some  distance  above  the  ball,  which  is  repre- 

nied  in  the  print  above  by  a.  It  is  in  fact 
I  larger  in  proportion  than  here  shown,  being 
almond.  Seven  pipes, 
i  it  through  the  eyelid. 
I  In  the  prim  below,  the  gland  is  represented 
nearly  m  its  natural  size  and  form  (a). 
',  There  are  seen  the  eyelids,  as  if  turned  up- 
I  wards  and  downwards,  b  showing  lue  holes 
\  by  which  the  fluid  comes  through  to  the 
I   ball. 

In  the  upper  figure,  et  show  two  minute 
I  openings,  (which  you  may  see,  on  a  close  in- 
,   speclion,  in  the  inner  cornet  of  the  eye  of  a 

>  friend,)  by  which  the  tears  ate  drawn  oE  into 
i  the  nose,  when  they  do  not  overflow. — 
\  J  Shows  the  duel,  or  lube,  through  which 
\  they  pass.  This  is  ihe  passage  by  which  dust 
J  is  sometimes  carried,  after  awhile  irritating 
<  the  lid.  It  is  sometimes  obstructed  and  in- 
i  flamed  ;  and  now  and  then  we  meet  a  person 
S  wearing  a  fine  silver  tube,  passing  through 
\  the  bone  of  the  nose,  which  is  bored  by  na- 
J   lure  for  the  duct. 

)  But  why  do  not  the  tears  more  frequently 
\  overflow,  on  their  way  across  and  around  the 
\  front  part  of  the  ball,  from  (he  seven  open< 

>  ings  in  the  lid  to  the  mouth  of  the  duct! 
(  The  edge  of  the  lids  is  kepi  consiantly  coated 
(   with  an  oily  fluid,  formed  by  a  distinct  end 


a  The  Tear  gland ;  b,  the  holes  by  which  \ 

the  tears  pais  through  the  upper  eyelid ;  «,  the  J 

Meibomian  glands,  which  prepare  the  oil  for  ' 

the  edges  of  the  lids;  tt,  the  mouths  of  the  \ 
duct. 

The  following  appropriate  general  retnarkt,  i 

from  Dr.  Wallace's  Treatise  on  the  eye,  may  \ 

give  us  becoming  reflections,  after  attending  ' 
to  this  brief  eiplauatiwi. 

"  In  the  eye,  we  find  an  insirumeni  made  i 

perfect  forthe  purpose,  with  theuimoat  eeoa-  J 

omy  of  material.    As  tears  would  be  of  no  < 

use  to  the  inhabilanlB  of  the  deep,  no  organs  < 
are  provided   for  tbem  ;  but  where   they  are 
required,  there  is  a  gland  for  preparing  ihem, 

and    a    channel    for    carrying    them    away.  ■ 

When  the  crystalline  lens  may  be  adjusted  by  ', 
the  pulling  of  a  single  string,  a  single  string 

18  all  that  we   find  ;  but  when  action   at  only  \ 

one  point  would  alter  the  direction  ol  (he  light,  ' 

the  requisite  strings  are   liberally   supplied.  ' 

According  to  the  danger  to  which   the  organ  • 

is  exposed,  there  are  suitable   provisions  for  ! 

defence,  but  in  no  instance  are  they  found  i 
where    they   are  not   absolutely    requiied.- 
Wisdom,  power,  and  goodness  are  maaifes 

in  the  whole  siructure.     The  bountiful  Crea-  I 

tor  has  provided  an  organ  suited  lo  the  wants  ' 

of  His  creatures,  and  with  consummate  know-  ' 
ledga,  He  has  varied  it  according  to  the  de- 
mand. 

When  the  most  exquisite  work  of  man  is 

examined  with  a  microscope,  (he  artist  is  i 

ashamed  of  ihe  coarseness  of  his  production  -  \ 

hoi  no  microscope  is  sufficiently  powerful  (o  < 

exhibit  the  minute  structure  ot  the  eye  of  an  ' 

elephant  or  a  rhinoceros,  far  less  of  a  wren  or  ! 
or  an  animalcule. 

In  the  eye  of  man  there  is  a  marked  care. 
It  IS  protected  by  a  projecting  brow,  sod  pU- 

ced   in  such  a  situation,  that  he   can   see  be-  ' 

fore  him,  beneath  him,  around  him,  and  above  ! 
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lilVING  SKETCHES  OF  ITAIjY— Ho.  IS* 

Imposture  of  St,  Fiiumena. 
[Oodtinued  ] 

[We  should  feel  it  necessary  often  to  apol- 
ogize to  our  readers  forprescnting  to  them  so 
much  of  these  childish  extracts— these  prepos- 
teruus  fictions  :--but  they  must  bear  to  read 
them»  if  they  would  learn  what  <'  Romiih 
popular  Literature  "  is.] 

Second  Series  of  Miracles,  viz: — Those 
wrought  by  the  statuts,  pictures,  &c.,  of  St. 
Tilumena. 

[A  long  chapter  is  devoted  to  these,  and  it 
is  introduced  by  the  following  remarks.] 
^  '*  The  worship  of  images  has  been,  in  all 
ages,  a  source  ol  great  benefits.    Let  us  seek 
proofs  of  it  in  our  Saint.*' 

(In  a  note,  the  author  here  gives  extracts 

from  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  and 
from  Tertullian,  in  favor  of  image  worship, 

and  then  adds :) — 

**  If  the  church  has  a  thousand  times  spo- 
ken anathema  against  those  who  despise 
them,  she  incessantly  invites  her  children  to 
honor  them  with  iaith.  Happy  they  who 
obey  her." 

(On  the  10th  of  Au^st,  1823»  at  the  anni- 
versary festival  of  the  Saint's  introduction  at 
Mugnano,  the  image  became  so  heavy  that 
the  people  could  not  carry  it  along  the  street 
for  a  considerable  time.  The  next  day  it  was 
seized  with  a  sweat*  and  a  drop  on  the  chin 
was  viscid,  and  emitted  a  rich  perfume.  The 
colors  also  rose  in  the  face.  The  people  cried 
out,  "  a  miracle  !*'  The  statue  was  then  pla- 
ced in  the  middle  of  the  church,  and  a  bag  of 
relics  hanging  to  its  neck,  was  found  to  be 
moistened  with  another  fluid  of  still  sweeter 
odor.  This  fact  was  written  down,  and  regu- 
larly attested  by  different  persons,  according 
to  the  forms  observed  in  cases  of  this  kind, 
and  the  papers  were  deposited  in  the  archives 
of  the  holy  sanctuary.  The  story  was  pub- 
lished in  different  countries  and  the  worship 
of  the  Thaumaturge  soon  greatly  increased, 
*' became  established  in  distant  provinces," 
(that  is,  regiouB  subject  to  the  Roman  Pontiff,) 
'*  and  what  is  still  more  iparvellous,  it  melted 
ed  the  ice  in  a  great  number  of  obstinate 
hearts.") 

<*  But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  pictures  ?*' 
(exclaims  the  author.)  '*  Here  miracles  ac- 
cumulate so  much,  that  I  am  compelled,  with 
great  regret,  to  publish  but  a  selection." 

(At  Castelvetere  a  chapel  was  built  to  St. 
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Filumena,  and  a  picture,  copied    from  ooe  st 
Mugnano,  was  laid  over  the  imag^e  at  that 
place,  and  Signor  Nicolas  consecrated  it,  in- 
voking the  Saint,  after  which  it  was  sent  to 
Castelvetere.    On  the  way  it  was   to  be  met 
by  a  long  and  solemn  procession^  led  by  zei- ' 
lous  Jesuits ;   but  a  tempest    arose,  which  , 
would  have  prevented  its  moving,  bad  na . 
Don  Francisco  set  the  bells   rin^ng^,  and  m-  \ 
couraged  the  villagers.    On  meeting'  the  /v^ 
ture  they  shouted  and  sung  hymns,  when  the 
right  eye  of  the  picture  opened,  and  sood  a/- 
ter  the  left  eye  also.    ''  From    these  eyes,** 
add  the  book,)  **  there  proceeded  I  koow  DOt  ' 
what  kind  of  lightning,  which  penetrated  tbc 
souls,  and  gave  faith  to  the   most  delicious  . 
sentiments.    The  women  tore  off  all  the  or-  ; 
naments  they  had^  and  threw  them  upon  the ) 
stage."  I 

(And  now  appeared  a  distincruisbed  lady  of  , 
Montemarino,  who  had  come  "wiib  her  bos'  ( 
band  to  offer  public  thanks  to  the  Tbaumt-  i 
turge.    She  had  suffered  a  distressing  malsdy  j 
for  three  months,  and  cried  out :    "  There  ii  \ 
not  a  saint  in  paradise  who  will   help  me !"  / 
There  appeared  to  her  a  young  and  beautifal  ) 
virgin,  with  two  angels,  saying,  "  You  aay  ; 
truly,  but   kiss  this  picture  of  FilameoM,"  l^  ; 
which  she  did,  and  the  angels  cried  oat,—  S 
«'  The  grace  is  granted !"  They  distppetred,  { 
and  her  malady  also.)  \ 

(But  another  miracle. — The  machine  oo  ; 
which  the  picture  was  placed,  had  been  made  v 
too  wide  for  the  streets  of  Mugnano,  by  four  I 
palms.  But  the  procession  moved  on  wuh  ] 
faith,  and  it  was  carried  through  without  j 
touching  one  of  the  houses  on  either  side,  tbe  j 
space  being  widened  sufficiently  wherever  it  | 
came.)  "  The  same  miracles  were  repeated 
four  months  afterwards,  and  the  fact  is  still 
attested  by  several  hundred  persons. **  .'' 

(The  Bishop  of  Lucera,   Monsignor  Ao-  ^ 
dreade  Portonova,  earnestly  desired  to  bave  ^ 
the  worship  of  the  Saint  established  in  his  | 
cathedral,  from   the  time  he  first  read  the  s 
book  ol  Don  Francisco,  in  1829.    He  distriba-  ( 
ted  many  of  ths  book,  and  pictures  among  his  ). 
people,  (at  what  prices  is  not  mentioned,) ana  ^ 
"  soon  all  hearts  were  infiamed  and  the  cfevo-  ( 
tion  began,  and  heaven  wrought  by  it  a  mul- 
titude of  miracles."    The  Bishop  warned  an 
assistant,  Don  Bodago  declined  on  account  oi  ( 
a  weakness  of  the  chest,  but  he  applied*  P'^'  J 
ture  of  the  saint  to  his  heart,  in  "  obedience  to  / 
his  bishop,'*  and  was  immediately  cured })      f 

■f 
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GREAT  AMEBICAN  MASTODOW* 

In  the  TOOQth  of  August,  1845,  whilst  exca- 
vating marl  on  the  farm  of  Nathaniel  Brew^ 
ter,  Esq.,  six  miles  west  of  the  village  of 
Newburgh.  Orange  county,  N.  Y.,  the  work- 
men struck  upon  the  skull  of  a  Mastodon. 
The  work  was  carefully  conducted,  and  at  the 
dose  of  the  second  day  they  had  suceeded  in 
exhuming  the  entire  skeleton,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  toes  of  one  foot,  which  were 
probably  carried  out  with  the  marl.  This  is 
the  most  entire  skeleton  of  this  remarkable 
animal  ever  found.  The  bones  are  in  a  sin- 
gularly perfect  state  of  preservation,  retaining 
still  a  large  portion  of  animal  matter  even  in 
the  spongy  portions.  The  skeleton  has  since 
been  arrancred  and  set  up,  and  this  has  been 
done  with  great  care  and  the  strictest  atten- 
tion to  the  articulating  surfaces  of  all  the 
bones,  which  we  believe  has  not  been  the 
ease  with  others  which  have  been  put  toge- 
ther. Such  we  believe  to  be  the  tact  from 
the  drawings  we  have  seen  of  the  one  arrang- 
ed by  Mr.  Peale,  and  from  the  description 
given  to  us  of  others  which  we  have  had  no 
opportunity  of  seeing.  The  amount  of  carti- 
lage to  be  supplied  between  thevertebne  has 
been  misconceived,  and  thus  the  back  has 
been  made  much  longer  than  in  the  living  an- 
mal.  In  the  present  instance,  a  perfect  gage 
was  furnished  by  two  ribs,  which,  during  the 
life  of  the  animal,  had  become  united  longi- 
tudinally. Each  one  of  these  ribs  articulated 
with  a  vertebra ;  and  in  bringing  these  artic- 
ulating surfaces  together,  the  exact  amount 
of  intervertebral  space  was  found.  This,  in 
connection  with  the  ribs  which  articulated 
with  two  vertebrae,  determined  the  amount  to^ 
be  supplied ;  and  thus  the  back  of  this  skele-* 
ton  is  said  to  be  from  two  to  three  feet  shorter 
than  those  which  have  been  made  according 
to  the  fancy  of  the  owners.  The  interverte- 
bral substance  is  only  half  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness. 

As  the  discovery  of  this  singularly  perfect 
skeleton  of  an  extinct  race  of  animals  has  ex- 
cited a  very  extensive  curiosity,  it  may  be  in- 
teresting to  many  to  have  a  particular  des- 
cription of  the  condition  in  which  it  was 
found.  Tortious  of  twelve  skeletons  of  the 
eame  animal  have  been  discovered  in  ihp 
same  county  within  the  present  century  ;  but 
in  no  case  have  bones  enough  been  found  to 
give  a  full  idea  of  the  structure  and  character 
of  the  animal,  and  in  almost  all  cases  the 
bones  have  been  in  an  advanced  stage  of  de- 
composition. 

Locality  and  potition,  —  Like  all  others 
found  in  this  vicinity,  this  was  buried  in  a 
peat-swamp,  but,  in  this  case,  of  very  small 
dimensions.  The  whole  peat  formation  here 
is  only  four  hundred  feet  long  and  one  hun- 
dred and  twelve  wide,  lying  between  two  low 
ridges  of  slate  hills,  the  whole  valley  being 
about  two  hundred  feet  wide.  The  clay 
which  underlies  the  peat  bog,  descends  gradn* 
allv  from  both  sides,  and  once  formed  the  hot* 


torn  of  the  small  pood  which  occupied  this 
spot.  It  slopes  down  very  gradually  till  with- 
in six  feet  of  where  the  bones  were :— in  one 
spot  it  is  but  six  feet  below  the  surface.  At 
tnis  point,  however,  it  makes  a  sudden  des» 
cent,  and  the  bottom  cannot  be  reached  by 
sounding  with  ah  iron  rod. 

Beginning  at  the  bottom,  then,  the  follow- 
ing are  the  deposites  which  have  gradually 
formed  and  filled  up  the  pond  : — 

1.  Mud,  more  than  10  feet. 

2.  Shell  marl,  3  feet. 

3.  A  layer  of  red  moss,  1  foot. 

4.  Peat,  2  feet. 

Just  below  No.  3,  io  the  top  of  the  marl, 
and  barely  covered  by  it,  lay  the  skeleton. 
The  direction  of  the  backbone  was  north  and 
south.  The  head  was  thrown  crosswise,  so 
that  the  tusks  pointed  nearly  to  the  west. 
Every  bone  occupied  nearly  the  position  it  did 
when  the  animal  was  alive.  The  back  of  the 
animal  was  upward;  «ach  of  the  vertebrse 
in  place,  from  the  first  of  the  neck  to  the  last 
of  the  loins.  The  ribs  were  projected  down- 
wards on  each  side.  The  bead  was  upon  the 
top  of  the  neck,  and  the  lower  jaw  slipped  a 
few  inches  to  one  side.  The  hind  lep^s  were 
spread  out  on  each  aide,  each  bone  in  its  place 
to  the  very  feet.  The  whole  position  was 
precisely  that  of  an  animal  that  had  become 
mired,  and  perished  in  its  inefifectoal  strug^ 
ffles  to  extricate  itself,  and  it  had  doubtless 
died  in  the  place  where  its  bones  were  found. 

In  the  midst  of  the  nhs,  imbedded  in  the 
marl  and  unmixed  with  shells  or  carbonate  ctf 
lime,  was  a  mass  of  matter  composed  pnnci- 
pallv  of  the  twin  of  trees  broken  into  pieces 
of  about  two  incnea  in  length,  and  varying  in 
size  from  vei^  small  twigs  to  hatf  an  inch  in 
diameter.  There  was  mixed  with  these  a 
large  quantity  of  finer  vegetable  substance 
like  finely  divided  leaves,  the  whole  amount- 
ing to  from  four  to  six  bushels.  From  the 
appearance  of  this,  and  its  situation,  it  was 
supposed  to  be  the  contents  of  the  stomach ; 
and  Ibis  opinion  was  confirmed  upon  removing 
the  pelvis,,  underneath  which,  in  the  direction 
of  the  last  of  the  intestines,  was  a  train  of  the 
same  material  about  three  feet  in  length  and 
four  inches  in  diameter.  This  was  composed 
almost  entirely  of  the  twip,  some  of  them 
not  even  crushed,  and  retaining  still  the  form 
and  structure  of  the  tree  from  which  they 
were  torn. 

This  is  by  no  means  a  solitary  instance  of 
the  discovery  of  this  matter.  The  same  has 
been  found  in  connection  with  other  skeletons. 
In  Godman*8  Natural  History,  under  the  ar- 
ticle Mastodon,  is  recorded  an  instance  of  the 
same  kind,  and  the  species  of  plant  found  was 
detected.  He  thus  quotes  from  a  letter  of  Dr. 
Barton : — **  Very  lately,  in  digging  a  well  near 
a  saltlick  in  the  county  of  Wythe  in  Virginia, 
after  penetrating  about  five  feet  below  the 
surface  of  the  soil,  the  workmen  struck  upon 
the  stomach  of  one  of  those  huge  animals  best 
known  in  the  United  States  by  the  name  of 
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Mammoth.  The  contents  of  the  viscus  were 
careiuUy  examined,  and  were  found  to  be  in  a 
state  of  perfect  preservation.  They  consisted 
of  half-masticated  reeds  (a  species  of  jirun- 
da  or  Arundinariat  still  common  in  Virgi- 
nia and  other  parts  of  the  United  States,)  of 
twi^  of  trees,  and  of  grass  or  leaves." 

A  good  deal  of  doubt  existed  at  the  time 
and  afterwards,  as  to  the  character  gf  the  sub- 
stance ;  but  in  the  case  we  have  now  before 
us,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  appearance 
of  the  matter,  and  the  peculiar  position  in 
which  it  was  found,  are  unquestionable  evi- 
dence of  its  being  what  it  was  supposed  to 
be,  the  food  which  the  animal  had  eaten. 

History  of  the  Animal, — As  far  as  is  known 
at  present,  the  whole  race  of  mastodons  is 
extinct.    There  is  no  evidence  of  their  exist- 
ence at  this  day.    But  the  numerous  remains 
of  them  found  in  this  country,  indicate  that 
they  have  at  some  period  lived  in  great  num- 
bers on  this  continent.   At  what  time  this  was, 
we  shall  consider   hereafter.     Their  range, 
however,  does  not  appear  to  have  extended 
over  the  whole  of  North  America,  but   to 
have  been  confined  mosrly  to  the  rich  alluvial 
vallies.    Portions  of  two  skeletons  only  have 
been  found  north  of  Orange  county  in  the 
stale  of  New  York.    East  of  the  Hudson  riv- 
er, portions  of  two  have   been  discovered. 
Orange  county,  however,  seems  to  have  been 
the  northern  limit  of  their  range,  and  the 
Hudson  river  the  Eastern  boundary.    Passing 
then  south  through  New  Jersey,  and   thence 
westward  through  all  the  great  western  val- 
lies, throughout  this  whole  region  the  bones 
are  found  m  greater  or  less  abundance.    The 
salt-licks  of  Kentucky  have  furnished  the  most 
of  these  remains ;  and  it  has  been  stated, 
that  from  one  of  these  localities  alone,  por- 
tions of  more  than  one  hundred  skeletons  have 
been  removed.     This  species  of  mastodon  is 
peculiar  to  this  continent,  no  remains  of  it 
having  been  found  in  any  other  portion  of  the 
globe. 

The  first  bones  and  teeth  of  this  animal 
were  found  as  early  as  1712,  at  Albany ;  and 
were  noticed  in  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions, in  a  letter  from  Dr.  Mather  to  Wood- 
ward. In  1730,  a  French  officer,  by  the 
name  of  Longueil,  discovered  some  of  the 
bones,  teeth  and  tusks  near  the  Ohio  river ; 
and  the  next  year,  large  quantities  of  similar 
bones  were  washed  up  by  the  current  of  the 
same  river.  After  this  time  the  bones  were 
occasionally  found,  down  to  the  present,  but 
often  very  much  decayed,  and  never  in  suffi- 
cient quantities  to  make  an  entire  skeleton. 
The  scientific  world  is  much  indebted  to  the 
late  Mr.  Peale,  who.  with  ^eat  labor  and  at 
much  expense,  procured,  in  1800,  sufficient 
bones  to  enable  him  to  construct  a  tolerably 
complete  skeleton,  which  is  now  in  the  Phil- 
adelphia Museum. 

But  though  the  living  animal  is  unknown 
to  us,  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  this  coun- 
try seem  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with 
him.    Many  people  are  disposed  to  place  very 


Jittle  dependence  upon  Indian  tradition  ;  hut 
however  vague  such  tradition  may  become  in 
relation  to  particular  facts,  by  loDgr  traDsmis- 
sion  from  generation  to  generatioD»  yet  it 
must  have  something  real  and  true  for  its  ori- 
gin. Such  we  believe  to  be  the  fact  in  rela- 
tion to  this  animal.  We  shall,  therefore, 
give  a  few  of  these  traditions  as  concisely  as 
possible. 

In  President  Jefferson's  Notes  on  Virginia, 
we  find  the  following  tradition  of  the  Indians, 
in  relation  to  this  animal : 

**  That  in  ancient  times  a  herd  of  these  an- 
imals came  to  the  Big  Bone  Lick,  and  began 
a  universal  destruction  of  the  bear,  deer,  elk, 
buffaloes,  and  other  animals,  which  had  been 
created  for  the  use  of  the  Indians. 

**  And  that  the  Great  Man  aboFe,  looking 
down,  and  seeing  this,  was  so  enraged,  that 
he  seized  his  ligtning,  descended  on  the  earth, 
and  seated  himself  on  a  neighboring  mountain, 
on  a  certain  mountain  rock,  where  the  prints 
of  his  feet  are  still  remaining,  from  whence 
he  hurled  his  bolts  among  them,  till  the 
whole  were  slaughtered  exept  the  big  bull, 
who,  presenting  his  forehead  to  the  shafls, 
shook  them  off  as  they  fell,  but  at  length,  one 
of  them  missing  his  head,  glanced  on  his  side, 
wounding  him  sufficiently  to  make  him  mad; 
whereon  springing  round,  he  bounded  over 
the  Ohio  at  a  leap,  then  over  the  Wabash  at 
another,  the  Illinois  at  a  third,  and  a  fourth 
leap  over  the  great  lakes,  where  he  is  living 
at  this  day.'* 

A  Mr.  Stanlev*  who  was  taken  prisoner  by 
the  Indians,  ana  carried  beyond  the  western 
mountains  to  where  a  river  runs  westward, 
says  that  the  bones  abound  there,  "  and  that 
*the  natives  described  to  him  the  animal  to 
which  these  belonged,  as  still  living  in  the 
northern  parts  of  their  country." 

The  following  we  extract  Irom  Dr.  Kock's 
pamphlet  on  the  Missouriun : — <'  One  man, 
m  1816,  has  asserted  that  his  grandfather  told 
him  he  saw  one  of  these  animals  in  a  moun- 
tain pass  when  he  was  hunting ;  and  that  on 
hearing  its  roar,  which  he  compared  to  thun- 
der, the  sight  almost  left  his  eyes,  and  that 
his  heart  became  as  small  as  an  infant's.'* 

Period  of  their  existence. — The  opinion  'u 
a  very  prevalent  one,  that  these  animals  were 
antediluvian,  and  most  persons  reject  with  a 
sneer  the  idea  that  they  have  lived  at  a  very 
recent  period.  But  ihe  first  opinion  has  do 
sbadow  of  ground  for  belief,  and  all  the  evi- 
dence seems  to  show  that  they  have  existed 
not  many  centuries  since. 

Mr.  Jefferson,  in  his  Notes  on  Virginia, 
reasons  thus;— *' It  may  be  asked,  why  I  in- 
sert the  mammoth  as  if  it  still  existed  ?  I 
ask,  in  return,  why  I  should  omit  it  as  if  it 
did  not  exist?  The  northern  and  western 
parts  still  remain  in  their  aboriginal  state  un- 
explored and  undisturbed  by  us,  or  by  others 
for  us.  He  may  as  well  exist  there  x^ovf 
as  he  did  formerly,  where  we  find  his  bones.— 
Jour,  of  Science. 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 
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Extracts  from  the  Address  of  Henrt 
Meioos,  £3q.,  before  the  American  Instir 
tute. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  Liet  me  begin 
by  borrowing  from  the  greatest  man  that 
ever  lired,  from  our  own  dearly  beloved 
Washington,  his  opinion  of  the  Agricultu- 
Tai  cause ;  an  opinion  among  the  very  last 
communicated  to  his  fellow  men.  That 
opinion,  contained  m  his  message  to  Con- 
gress  in  1796,  was  That  the  Government 
of  this  Republic  should  then  establish  a 
separate  department  for  Agriculture ;  that  the 
purse  of  the  nation  should  be  freely  employ- 
ed in  the  cause.  He  entreated  Congress  to 
establish  a  Home  Departmeiit  for  Agrieul- 
ture.  The  American  Intitute  is  now,  and 
has  been  for  some  time  past,  engaged  in 
awakening  the  vast  farming  interest  of  this 
country  to  the  fulfiLoaent  of  Washington's 
wish. 

What  was  England  for  fifteen  hundred 
years?     Her  history  will  show  you,  that 
her  population  never  exceeded  six  millions 
during  all  that  time.     In  1509,  gardening 
began  to  be  of  some  importance  in  England. 
Before  that  time  vegetables  were  imported 
from  the  Netherlands.      Then  began  the 
culture  in  England  of  cabbages,  gooseber- 
ries, musk  melons,  apricots,  garden  roots, 
&c.     The  damask  rose  was  introduced  by 
Dr.  Linacre,   physician  of  Harry  the  8th. 
In  1526,  roses  were  first  consecrated  as  pre- 
sents from  the  Pope !     Hops  from  France  I 
Pippin  apples,  by  Leonard  Mascal,  in  1525, 
Musk  roses,  and  several  plums  from  Italy, 
by  Lord  Cromwell.     July  fiowers,  and  car. 
nations,  in  1567.     Tulips  from  Vienna  in 
1578.     Asparagus,  oranges,  lemons-,   arti- 
chokes, cauliflowers,  beans,  lettuce,  in  1660. 
Then   began  the  population  of  England  to 
grow.      Then   began  the  creation  of  the 
(krmer.     Then  arose  delightful  dwellings 
of  the  yeomanry  of  England,  on  the  do- 
mams  which,   for  more   than   a  thousand 
years,  had  been  occupied  by  feudal  vassals, 
styled  in  the  old  law  books   villienSj   over 
whom,  in  their  subject  condition,  the  eleven 
hundred   military  castles  of  England  had 
for  so  many  ages  frowned  in  aristocratic 
power!     Now  behold  the  magic  changes 
wrought  by  the  power  of  farm  and  garden. 
You  see  now  the  annual  jubilee  of  these  no- 
ble interests,  attended  by  all  the  gentlemen, 
lords  and  ladies  of  the  British  empire.   Vic- 
toria (to  her  credit  I  proclaim  it)  personally 
shows  to  her  subjects  the  example  of  love 
and  regard  for  even  a  poultry  yard  ! 

Turn  your  eyes  to  France !     Louis  Phil- 
lippe  is  the  Protector  of  the  Royal  Society 


of  Horticulture  of  Paris:  thus  giving  his 
fine  example  to  all  our  patriotic  citizens, 
who  are  now  so  nobly  engaged  in  forming 
every  where  Tarmeri  Clubs ;  which,  by 
thus  condensing  the  theories  and  experience 
of  masses  of  men,  will  find  those  truths 
which  are  vital  to  a  powerful  progress  in 
Agriculture,  as  well  as  in  any  other  cause. 
See  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  within  a  few 
months  past  sending  commissioners  into 
every  district  of  the  Mussulmian  Empire,  to 
inspect  the  condition  of  farmers,  to  lend  them 
money  to  buy  stock  and  farming  tools,  to 
give  them  the  most  valuable  seeds,  and  or- 
daining that  no  man  while  engaged  in  cul- 
tivating the  earth  shall  be  arrested  for  debt! 

Look  for  a  moment  at  the  value  of  culti- 
vation 1  Spain  for  a  long  time  annually 
received  from  her  mines  in  South  America, 
some  thirty  millions  of  dollars  in  gold  and 
silver.  Spain,  which  had  before  that  time 
a  rich  agriculture  and  a  lofly  name,  now 
became  proud  and  lazy ;  her  Hidalgos,  with 
pompous  step,  paced  to  the  Prados  of  her 
cities,  disdaining  all  labour.  Spain  drop- 
ped her  spade  and  hoe — spurned  the 
plaughj  and  you  all  see  the  result 

England,  by  her  parliamentary  returns 
last  year,  shows  the  value  of  her  agriculture 
for  that  year  to  be  three  thousand  millions 
of  dollars  ;  or  as  much  in  one  year,  as  the 
mines  of  America  had  given  Spain  in  a  hun- 
dred years. 

Even  France,  so  renowned  for  her  civi- 
lization, has  not  yet  redeemed  the  land  from 
the  original  curse.  Poiteau  put  a  question 
last  July,  to  the  Scientific  Congress  of 
Rheims!  How  is  it  that  France  gathers 
hut  six  or  seven  grains  for  every  one  sowed, 
of  her  grain  crops  ? 

As  for  our  own  immense  continent,  which 
we  have  an  indisputable  commission  to  sub- 
due and  to  till,  let  us  for  a  moment  try  to 
look  at  it  as  it  Avill  be  in  the  lifetime  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  children. 

See  your  roads  and  division  lines,  marked 
not  by  choak  pears,  sour  apples,  and  poor 
nuts,  but  by  endless  rows  of  the  hundred 
varieties  of  most  delicious  pears,  apples  and 
nuts.  I  mean  the  latter,  Madeira  nuts  and 
others,  including  the  finest  walnuts,  which 
may  just  as  readily  be  grown  as  the  bad 
ones. 

See  every  farm-house  and  cottage,  with 
its  silk-growing  department.  See  the  pound 
weight  clusters  of  choice  cultivated  grapes, 
in  the  hands  of  every  boy  and  girl  1  And 
remember  that  by  the  movement,  on  rail- 
roads as  it  soon  vtdll  be,  you  can  safely  pass 
through  a  thousand  miles  of  such  a  country, 
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in  two  or  three  days  1  Every  market  of  the 
Northern  States  may  be  supplied  daily  with 
the  fruits  and  flowers  of  the  tropics — and  the 
invalids  of  either  climate  will  be  transferred 
with  comJort  to  any  position  advised  by  a 
physician.  On  the  appearance  of  threaten- 
ing  storms,  the  patient  will  be  sent,  fester 
than  the  gale,  to  a  better  clime,  imitating  the 
birds  who  flee  before  a  tempest  and  keep 
Uieir  feathers  dry! 

Ladies,  you  have  seen  the  festoon  rose 
bushes,  natives  of  our  own  land.  Can  f^uy 
thing  excel  their  loveliness  ?  branch  after 
branch  stretching  out  to  ten  times  the  length 
of  other  rose  bushes,  and  all  loaded  with 
Uieir  delicious  American  flowers  1  They 
have  but  just  made  their  appearance  in  some 
of  our  court-yards  and  garaens.  Take  care, 
henceforth,  that  you  enwreath  your  fences 
and  trellises  with  this  native  roseate  gar- 
land I 

And  there  is  another  floral  beauty,  which 
once  enraptured  even  the  most  insensible  of 
men.  The  tulip  has  been  made  to  shew 
all  the  colors  of  the  painter's  palette  with 
the  most  admiral  forms  of  Etruscan  vcbses  ! 
It  has  been  grouped  on  beds  by  garden 
side-walks  by  tens  of  thousands.  A  single 
one  has  once  been  sold  for  an  hundred 
guineas  1  But,  Ladies,  there  are  yet  un- 
cultivated flowers  of  unknown  beauty,  to  be 
developed  by  the  care  and  skill  of  gardeners, 
to  thousands  in  number.  And  do  not  fail, 
Ladies,  to  examine  the  flowers  with  a  pow- 
erful  microscope.  You  will  then  find  your 
admiration  of  them  elevated  to  adoration  of 
God,  who  elaborates  their  rich  colors  and 
perfumes  from  the  brown  earth  on  which 
you  tread,  and  from  the  air  and  light  1 
Their  magnified  beauty  is  indescribable. 

Let  me,  while  I  now  enjoy  the  gratifying 
opportunity,  in  behalf  of  the  American  In* 
stitute,  ask  you  U>  take  care  of  the  realm 
of  flowers.  Miuntain  its  power  over  men 
along  with  your  own,  to  soften  and  render 
that  harder  subject  more  and  more  civilized  1 
To  meet  him  when  he  comes  from  the 
sturdy  toil  of  the  field,  with  a  bouquet  of 
lovely  flowers,  and  your  yet  more  enchant- 
ing smiles.  Without  you  and  the  flowers, 
he  is  indeed  but  a  savage  1 

You  cannot  fail  to  observe  that  there  is  an 
intimate  sympathy  between  the  religion  of 
men  aad  the  honest  and  delightful  employ- 
ment in  a  garden.  It  is  almost  a  certainty 
that  the  garden  of  the  country  clergyman 
is  a  good  one.  In  that  alone,  of  our  tempo- 
ral concerns,  we  perceive  at  once,  that  the 
spiritual  pastor  is  at  home.  Innocence, 
h^th  and  cheerfulness  are  nurtured,  and 


flourish  in  the  garden.  He  cannot  be  a 
lawyer,  a  merchant,  or  a  politician,  without 
impropriety;  but  a  garden  is  his  natural 
home;  and  happy  the  pastor  who,  by  early 
rising  and  proper  labor  in  it,  prepares  his 
mind  with  its  purifying  influences,  and  his 
body  by  the  physical  energy  which  it  in- 
fuses, to  labor  in  his  holy  calling,  for  the 
eternal  good  of  his  congregation. 

And  here  allow  me  to  repeat  what  is  per- 
fectly admitted  by  our  Silk  Conventions: 
that  by  a  happy  adaptation  as  to  climate, 
America  is  more  enabled  to  supply  silk  than 
any  country  of  the  globe,  not  excepting 
China  ;  the  only  one  which  possesses  the 
like  fitness  for  that  purpose.  I  refer  you 
to  the  report  of  facts  on  this  point,  made 
by  our  Silk  Conventions. 

Let  no  man  be  discouraged  in  his  efforis 
to  make  the  soil  of  this  country  productive. 
Industry  has  a  power  which  may  almost  be 
deemed  magical. 

Omnia  vineit  labor:  Labor  conquers 
all,  must  be  inscribed  on  our  standard. 

JUVENILE  DEPARTMNT. 
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POTTERY,  OR  EARTHSIf  WARE. 

Edward  had  often  wished  to  be  able  to 
make  money,  that  he  might  give  it  to  his 
parents,  to  pay  some  of  the  fiimily  expen- 
ses.  He  was  old  enough  to  understand, 
that  they  had  labor  and  care  every  day  in 
obtaining  food,  clothes  and  other  necessa- 
ries, as  well  as  comforts,  for  him ;  ar  d 
would  have  taken  pleasure  in  working  as 
hard  as  he  could,  and  in  submitting  to  self- 
denial  for  the  pleasure  of  rendering  them 
assistance.  * 

This  is  what  some  of  the  readers  of  this 
paper  have  sometimes  felt,  I  have  no  doubt 
All  good  children  feel  so,  when  they  know 
that  their  parents  have  trouble,  and  do  a 
great  deal  for  their  good.  Always  feel  so, 
•hildren,  and  never  stop  loving  your  pa- 
rents. They  have  done  more  for  you 
than  you  ever  can  do  for  them  ^  and  be- 
sides, Grod  commands  you  to  ^  Honor  thy 
father  and  mother." 

One  day  there  was  a  great  deal  of  talk- 
ing in  the  garret :  for  James  and  Edward 
and  his  sister,  after  amusing  themselves 
awhile  in  weighing  medicines,  and  putting 
them  upon  the  shelves,  <*  to  be  ready  when 
sick  people  should  send  for  them,"  fell  into 
a  conversation  about  the  ways  in  which 
they  might  get  customera  and  sell  some- 
thing. "  Whatever  I  sell,"  cried  EdwanI, 
**  I  shall  take  the  money  and  go  right  down, 
to  my  father,  and  give  it  to   him  for  his 
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own.'  **  But  who  will  yoii  get  to  buy  V 
asked  one  of  the  others.  This  was  a  diffi- 
cult  thing  to  decide,  aud  did  not  receive 
any  satisfactory  answer. 

<<  If  I  should  get  some  feldspar  and  pound 
it  up  and  mix  it  with  water,  and  make  a 
pitcher  out  of  it,  would  it  be  good  V  This 
was  a  question  which  Edward  put  to  his 
father  one  day,  after  he  had  been  talking 
some  time  with  his  young  friends.  It  ap- 
pears that  James  had  felt  like  engaging  in 
some  new  play,  and  had  turiled  his  atten- 
tion to  the  uses  of  feldspar.  {See  Penny 
Magazine,  No.  18,  p.  157.^  The  play  of 
the  post  office  they  had  pursued  long 
enough,  and  they  all  were  ready  for  ano- 
ther change. 

**  If  the  feldspar  is  well  ground  it  will 
make  good  clay,"  was  the  reply :  "but  it  is 
hard,  and  much  grinding  would  be  neces- 
sary. It  \3  better  to  find  some  clay  ready  . 
made  if  you  can.  That  which  I  showed 
you  on  our  walk  the  other  day,  would  have 
done  pretty  well." 

"But sir,"  said  James,  ^you  said  then 
you  would  tell  us  how  they  make  pitchers 
and  such  things ;  won't  you  please  to  tell 
us  now?"  "  Yes — come  sit  aown  by  me, 
I  know  all  about  it :  for  where  I  lived  when 
I  was  a  boy  there  were  several  potteries, 
and  I  used  to  go  and  see  the  men  at  work. 
They  have  a  lathe,  made  like  a  turner^Si 
except  that  a  flat  wheel  lies  horizontally, 
and  on  that  they  lay  a  lump  of  clay.  This 
they  turn  with  a  treadle,  or  little  board 
which  they  move  with  one  foot ;  and,  by 
pressing  the  day  with  their  hands,  and 
sometimes  with  a  stick,  they  make  it  take 
any  round  shape  they  please.  It  is  very 
pleasing  to  see  how  a  jar  or  jug  seems  to 
grow  in  their  hands.  Look  into  some 
coarse  piece  of  earthen  ware,  and  you  may 
often  S(^e  the  streaks  made  by  the  worker's 
fingers,  when  the  clay  was  soft. 

"  After  a  vessel  is  shaped,  it  is  cut  off 
from  the  wheel  by  drawing  a  fine  wire 
through  the  bottom,  holding  it  by  both 
ends.  This  cuts  it  like  a  knife.  It  is 
then  set  in  the  sun  to  dry,  and  afler  a  great 
number  are  ready,  they  sre  piled  up  in  a 
stone  chamber,  called  a  kiln,  which  has 
lioles  in  the  floor,  and  a  furnace  beneath. 
There  a  hot  fire  is  made,  and  kept  burning 
several  hours.  The  heat  is  increased  slowly, 
and  afterwards  slowly  diminished,  for  fear 
of  cracking  the  ware.  The  heat  must  not 
be  raised  too  high,  or  the  vessels  will  l^ 
half  melted.  While  hot,  salt  is  thrown  in. 
which  melts  and  runs  all  over  them,  and 


hardens  when  cold.     This  is  one  way  of 
glazing  them. 

'*  I  have  much  to  tell  you  about  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  cla^,  the  modes  of  preparing 
them,  and  of  makmg  the  finer  kinds  of  pot- 
tery, and  many  anecdotes  about  this  useful 
art,  in  many  parts  of  the  world." 

The  Mails  in  India. — ^There  is  a  strong 
belief  at  present  in  Bombay  that  the  express 
which  left  this  island  on  last  Saturday  afler. 
noon  will  reach  Calcutta  before  the  steamer 
Hindostan.  This  will  aSbrd  another  unde- 
niable proof  of  the  superiority  of  Bombay 
as  the  post  office  .port  for  India.  We  have 
no  wish,  while  thus  upholding  the  rights  of 
this  port,  to  decry  those  of  Calcutta ;  the 
advantages  that  capital  derives  'from  her 
steamers  are  very  great,  and  we  sincerely 
wish  that  they  may  be  permanent  Bom- 
bay is  indebted  to  the  Hindostan  for  having 
brought  the  mid-monthly  mail  with  rapidity 
to  Aden,  and  to  the  Semiramis,  for  having 
made  a  speedy  trip  from  Aden  to  this  port. 
Thus  the  mails,  which  left  London  at  one 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  25th  of  July, 
reached  Bombay  at  half- past  11  o'clock  on 
the  24th  of  August,  being  30  days  and  a 
quarter,  or  726  hours,  from  one  post  office 
to  the  other. — GentlemarHs  Gaz.  Aug,  26. 


A  Large  Pearl. — An  orphan  boy,  12 
or  14  years  of  age,  living  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Smithfield  at  the  foot  of  the  Cum- 
berland River,  who  obtains  the  scanty  means 
necessary  for  his  support  by  fishing,  recent- 
ly found  a  pearl  which  is  said  to  bo  worth 
8500.  This  pearl  is  about  3-8ths  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  weighs  18  grains,  and  is 
without  a  flaw  or  defect. 


There  is  now  growing  on  the  top  of  Porth- 
kerry  ste<^ple  in  Wales,  about  forty  feet 
from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  an  apple  tree, 
with  from  seventy  to  eighty  apples,  thereon. 
As  it  is  very  choice  fruit,  ancl  would  be  in- 
jured by  falling,  a  pet  crow  has  been  train- 
ed by  the  sexton  to  bring  to  town  each  ap- 
ple individually.— JS»^?wA  paper. 
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An  Indian  Council  in  Washington. 
—The  newly  arrived  delegation  fronri  the 
Poltawatomies  held  a  "  talk"  yesterday  af- 
ternoon with  the  Cherokee  delegation  which 
has  been  in  this  city  for  some  time  past. 
The  meeting  was  requested  by  the  former, 
some  of  Avhom  had  attended  as  delegates 
from  their  tribe  at  the  last  grand  council 
held  in  the  Cherokee  country  at  Tah-le-quah 
in  the  month  of  June,  1643. — Wash,  paper. 
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HOPE  ON. 

BT  THEODORE  A.   G0T7LD. 

Hope  on !  how  oft  the  darkest  night 

Precedes  the  fairest  day  ! 
Oh  guard  thy  soul  from  sorrow's  blight — 
Clouds  may  obscure  the  day-god*8  light. 
Yet  shines  it  still  as  clear  and  bright, 

When  they  have  passed  away. 

Hope  on  !  though  disappointment's  wings 

Above  thy  path  shall  soar ; 
Though  slander  drive  her  rank'ling  stings* 
Though  malice  all  her  venom  brings, 
Though  festering  darts  destraction  flings, 

Still  must  the  storm  pass  o'er. 

If  slave  to  poverty  thpu  art. 

Bear  bravely  with  thy  lot : 
Though  keen  ner  calling  chains  may  smart, 
Strive  still  to  rend  their  links  apart ; 
Hope  on !  for  the  despairing  heart 

God  surely  loveth  not, 

Hope  on  !  Hope  on  !  though  drear  and  dark, 

Thy  future  may  appear : 
The  sailor  in  his  storm-tost  bark. 
Still  guides  the  helm,  and  hopes  to  mark. 
Amid  the  gloom  some  heacon  spark. 

His  dangerous  way  to  cheer. 

Though    wealth   takes  wings,  or  friends 
forsake, 

Be  not  by  grief  opprest ; 
Stern  winter  binds  with  ice  the  lake. 
But  genial  spring  its  bands  shall  break ; 
Hope  on  !  a  firmer  purpose  take, 

And  leave  to  God  the  rest. 


A  Relic  of  Efno  Charles  I.  was  shown 
to  U9  on  Saturday,  being  ihe  identical  hand- 
kerchief used  by  that  uof'onunate  monarch, 
while  on  the  scaffold  awaiting  his  execution, 
on  the  30th  of  January,  1649.  It  is  composed 
of  three  quarters  of  a  yard  of  very  fine  linen, 
edged  with  Kus^sel's  point  lace,  the  whole  of  ex- 
quisite fineness.  The  same  quality  of  fabrics 
could  be  purchased  now  at  75  cents  per  yard 
fur  the  linen  and  a  dollar  per  yard  for  the  lace. 
Their  value  in  the  time  of  the  unfortunate 
monarch  must  have  been  far  greater  than  that. 
The  relic  has  descended  from  generation  to 
generation,  well  authenticated :  **  its  tradi- 
ditionary  history,"  says  the  proprietor,  '*a 
tale  unfolils  as  absorbing  in  its  melancholy  in- 
terest, as  amusing  m  some  of  its  details."  The 
family  owning  this  relic  are  American  citizens, 
and  reside  near  the  city.  We  have  no  doubt 
it  would  command  £100  in  England,  could 
the  present  owners  be  persuaded  to  part  with 
it.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  principal 
figure  in  the  point  lace  bordering  this  hand* 
kerchief,  is  the  Scottish  Thistle  with  rays 
diverging  from  the  ball  in  the  form  of  a  glo' 
ria.     There  is  also  a  crown ;  the  other  de- 


vices are  unintelligible,  but  could  no  doubt  be 
explained  by  comparison  with  the  coat  of 
arms  of  the  Scotch  Kings,  of  whom  Charles 
was  the  second  that  ascended  the  EngUsh 
Throne.— iV.  Y.  Suju 


Destination  of  the  Mormons— T^e  St 
Louis  Republican  says : — 

"  Nootka  or  Vancouver  Island,  on  the 
North-west  coast  of  America,  is  to  be  the 
final  destination  and  home  of  the  Mormon 
people.  This  island  is  about  300  miles 
long,  and  from  75  to  100  in  width.  It  is 
separated  from  the  main  land  by  a  long  nar- 
row strait,  and  lies  between  the  47th  or 
48th  and  5 1st  or  52d  degrees  of  north  lati- 
tude, extending  along  the  coast  in  a  north- 
west direction.  The  boundary  line  be- 
tween the  American  and  the  British  pos- 
sessions in  the  north-west  will  probably 
pass  across  the  Island.  The  English,  we 
oelieve,  have  one  or  two  trading  posts  on  the 
Island,  but  for  the  most  part  it  ia  inhabited 
by  Indians  of  a  not  warlike  disposition.  It 
is  a  long  journey,  but  cfm  be  accomplished. 


The  consumption  of  butcher's  meat  in- 
Paris  in  September  last  was  5,939  oxen, 
2,253  cows,  6,658  calves,  and  37,303  sheep. 
As  compared  with  the  consumption  during 
the  corresponding  month  of  1844,  there  was 
an  increase  in  1845  of  180  oxen,  676  cows, 
897  calves,  and  2,596  sheep. 


The  Vatican  versus  Railsoads. — ^Tbe 
Gazetta  Italiana^  a  print  published  at 
Paris,  m^'.Uions  three  decrees  which,  it  al- 
leges, have  been  recently  issued  by  the 
Pope.  The  first  prohibits  the  construction 
of  any  description  of  railroad  in  the  Poo- 
tifical  dominion  ;  by  the  second,  all  the 
Pope's  subjects  are  prohibited  from  attend- 
ing any  scientific  congress ;  and  he  third 
orders  all  physicians  not  to  attend  such 
patients  as,  after  their  third  visit,  shall  not 
have  received  the  sacrament. 


^ 


A  map  of    China  made  one  thousand 
years*  before  Christ,  is  said  to  be  in  existence. 
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TQB  TOWBR  OF  liOHDOlT* 

To  an  American  visiting  England,  tfaia 
ancient  and  celebrated  citadel  of  the  me- 
tropolia  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  objects 
he  meets  with.  This  is  partljr  owing  to  our 
familiarity  with  its  name,  and  the  variety  of 
its  parts  and  ases,  bat  is  chiefly  due  to  its  in- 
timate connection  with  some  of  the  most 
striking  periods  of  English  history,  and  many 
of  the  personages  most  conspicuous  in  pe* 
riods  of  public  danger  and  convulsion*  We 
find  there  the  prisons,  the  very  apartments  in 
which  many  state  prisoners  were  immured, 
and  the  spot  where  they  suffered  death.  In 
a  long  hall  we  walk  between  two  rows  of 
efiigies  of  the  sorereigas  of  England,  in  the 
dresses  of  their  days,  and  several  of  them  in 
their  own  armor,  mounted  on  horseback,  and 
presenting  a  most  impressive  spectacle,  th^ 
more  solemn  for  the  silence  which  pervades 
the  plaoe. 

The  straggles  of  our  Britis]i  ancestors  for 
civil  and  religious  freedom,  we  consider  as 
our  own,  if  we  view  their  nature  and  inflo* 
ence  as  we  ought ;  and  within  these  walls 
are)iumerou8  memorials  of  those  events  and 
personages  whose  memory  most  excites  oar 
teelings. 

We  entered  through  four  gates,  and  by 
crossing  the  bridge  by  the  Thames.  We 
then  passed  imder  two  more  low,  thick  arch- 
ways of  stone,  where  we  were  stopped  by  a 
sentinel ;  and,  on  makbg  kiu>wn  our  object,  a 
wafder  soon  made  his  appearance,  who  aii- 
dertook  to  be  our  conductoz.  He  wore  a  long 
and  broad-skirted  coat,  with  a  hat  band 
formed  of  particolored  ribbands. 

The  White  Tower,  (which  stands  io  full 
view  in  our  fronti^pi^e,)  is  the  most  ancient 
edifice,  and  occupies  the  centre  of  the  large 
cireolar  piece  of  ground,  ~oi  12  acres  and  5 
roods,  which  now  encloses  various  other  build- 
ings of  different  periods.  It  is  a  heavy 
square  building,  surrounded  by  the  inner 
court,  and  was  formerly  the  king's  palace. 

The  curiosities  in  the  Tower  have  been 
exhibited  to  visiters  for  ages ;  and  the  place 
has  been  an  armory  longer  than  any  records 
show.  We  find  a  number  of  the  same  ob* 
jects  still  there  which  were  described  by  a 
German  traveller  in  1508.  Among  these  are 
the  oldest  cannon  in  England,  which  are  made 
of  wood,  and  were  used  at  the  seige  of  Bou* 
logne,  on  the  opposite  coast  of  France.  Some 
of  these  old  pieces  were  formed  of  long  iron 


bars,  closely  fitted,  and  bound  round  with 
hoops  of  the  same  metal. 

There  is  a  statue  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  which 
has  been  said  to  represent  her  as  attired  when 
she  addressed  her  troops  after  the  defeat  of 
the  Spanish  armada.  Though  this  appears 
to  be  irreconciteable  with  historical  facts,  tha 
object  is  an  interesting  one,  as  it  presents  a 
nearly  correct  pattern  of  her  dress,  as  well  as 
a  resemblance  of  her  person,  which,  when 
contemplated  in  that  ancient  edifice,  bring  up 
to  the  memory  lively  pictures  of  her  remark- 
able character  and  reign,  so  strongly  associat- 
ed with  the  Reformation,  and  therefore  of  such 
inestimable  importance  to  us  and  onr  coun- 
try. 

The  White  Tower  is  believed  to  have  been 
built  by  William  the  Conqueror.  Under  Rn- 
fus  and  Henry  1st,  repairs  and  additions  were 
made ;  and,  while  Richard  1st  was  absent  on 
a  crusade,  the  first  wall  was  built  round  the 
place.  Henry  3d  made  the  tower  his  palacet 
and  added  to  the  works  to  render  it  a  more 
secure  retreat,  about  the  year  1240.  Nothing 
has  been  done  to  extend  the  Tower  since  the 
time  of  Edward  1st,  and  t£e  kings  of  England 
gradually  relinquished  the  use  of  it  as  a  hab- 
itation, till  the  time  of  Henry  8th,  when  they 
entered  it  only  on  great  occasions.  He  first 
sonverted  it  into  a  prison ;  and  after  his  time 
it  received  multitudes  of  persons,  of  all  grades, 
conditions,  and  characters,  who  in  successive 
periods  incurred  the  displeasure,  and  some- 
times only  the  suspicion,  jealousy,  or  ven- 
geance of  the  various  monarchs  who  in  turn 
occupied  the  throne,  or  of  their  favorites  to 
whom  they  ddegated  their  power.  In  the 
reign  of  James  1st,  it  suffered  greatly  from 
neglect,  but  was  put  into  a  complete  state  of 
defence  in  1792,  in  which  we  still  find  it. 

The  following  description  of  the  Tower  of 
London,  we  extract  from  the  Travels  of  Don 
Manoel  Gonzales,  a  Portuguese  merchant,  and 
man  of  education,  in  1730.  The  reader  may 
find  a  translation  of  the  whtrfe  manuscript, 
(which  is  among  the  Harleian  collection,)  in 
the  second  volume  of  Pinkerton's  Voyages, 
a  valuable  family  book. 

*'  The  Tower  of  London  is  situated  at  the 
south-east  end  of  the  city,  on  the  river  Thames, 
and  consists  in  reality  of  a  great  nnmber  of 
towers  or  forts,  built  at  several  times,  which 
still  retain  their  several  names;  at  present 
most  of  them,  together  with  a  little  tower 
and  church,  are  enclosed  within  one  wall  and 
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ditch,  and  eompotfe  but  att  entire  fortress.  It 
Wtts  the  TUlgar  opinion  that  the  Tower  was 
built  by  Julias  Cesar ;  but  history  informs  us 
that  Cesar  made  no  stay  in  England,  that  he 
erected  no  town  or  fortress,  unless  that  with 
which  he  enclosed  his  ships  on  the  coast  of 
Kent,  nor  left  a  single  garrison  or  soldier  on 
the  ishind  on  his  departure. 

«  This  Tower,  as  now  encompassed,  stands 
upon  twelve  acres  of  ground,  and  something 
more,  being  of  an  irregular  form,  but  approach- 
ing near  to  that  of  an  oblong,  one  of  the  Ion* 
gest  sides  lying  next  the  river,  whence  it 
rises  gradually  towards  the  north,  by  a  pretty 
tfteep  ascent  to  the  armory,  which  stands  upon 
the  highest  grouod  in  the  Tower,  overlooking 
the  while  Tower^  built  by  William  the  Con- 
queror, and  the  remains  of  the  Castle  below 
it  on  the  Thames  side,  said  to  be  built  by 
William  Rufus. 

As  to  the  strength  of  the  place,  the  works» 
being  all  antique,  would  not  be  able  to  hold 
out  four  and  twenty  hours  against  an  army 
prepared  for  a  siege.  The  ditch,  indeed,  is 
of  great  depth,  and  upwards  of  a  hundred  feet 
broad,  into  which  the  water  of  tbe  Thames 
may  be  introduced  at  pleasure :  but  I  ques- 
tion whetlier  the  walls  0:1  the  inside  would 
bear  the  firing  of  their  own  guns.  Certain  it 
is  that  two  or  three  battering  pieces  would 
soon  lay  them  even  with,  the  ground,  though 
after  all  the  ditch  alone  is  sufficient  to  defend 
it  against  a  sudden  assault. 

There  are  several  small  towers  upon  the 
walls.  Those  of  the  largest  dimensions,  and 
which  appear  to  be  the  most  formidable,  ave 
the  Divelin  tower  on  the  north  west,  tbe 
Martin  tower  on  the  north*east,  and  St. 
Thomas's  tower  on  the  river,  near  the  Traitora* 
bridge,  which  I  take  to  be  part  of  the  castle 
said  to  be  built  by  William  Bufus.  Here  is 
also  a  large  tower  outside  of  the  bridge,  call- 
ed the  Lion's  tower,  on  the  south-west  cornert 
near  which  is  the  principal  gate  and  bridge, 
by  which  coaches  and  carriages  enter  the 
Tower,  and  there  are  two  posterns  with 
bridges  over  tbe  ditch  to  the  wharf  on  the 
Thames  side,  one  whereof  is  called  Traitors' 
bridge,  under  which  state  prisoners  used  to 
enter  the  Tower. 

'« Tbe  principal  places  and  buildings  withia 
the  Tower  are— 

U  Xhe  Pareehiel  -Qbareh ;  ibr  -the  Tower 
is  a  parish  of  itself,  in  which  are  fifty  houses 
and  upwards,  inhabited  by  the  goyernor,  de- 


puty  governor,  warders,  and  other  officefs  be- 
onging  to  the  fortress. 

"  2.  To  the  eastward  of  the  church  stands 
a  noble  pile  of  buildings,  usually  called  the 
Armory,  begun  by  King  James  2d,  and  finish- 
ed by  King  William  3d,  being  390  feet  in 
length,  and  60  in  breadth.    The  stately  dooi^ 
case  on  the  south  side  is  adorned  with  fboc 
columns,   entablature    and    triangular  pedi^ 
ments,  of  the  Doric  order.     Under  the  pedi- 
ment are  the  king's  arms,  with  enrichments 
of  trophv  work,  very  ornamental    it  consists 
of  two  lofly  rooms,  reaching  the  whole  length 
of  the  building.     In  the  lower  room  is  a 
complete  train  of  artillery,  of  brass  cannon 
and  mortars,  fit  to  attend  an  army  of  100,000 
men.     We  find  a  large  number  of  Cohorn 
mortars,  so  called  from  the  Dutch  engineer,, 
Cohorn,  who  inrented  them  for  firing  a  great 
number  of  hand  grenades  at  once ;  with  other 
extraordinary  pieces  cast  at  home,  or  t^ken 
fVom  the  enemy. 

"  In  the  rooom  over  the  artillery  is  the  m^ 
mory  of  small  arms,  of  equal  dimeoaioiis  with 
that  underneath,  in  which  are  placed,  in  ad- 
mirable order,  muskets  and  other  small  arms 
for  40,000  men.  They  show  us  also  the  two 
swords  of  state  carried  before  the  Pretender 
when  he  invaded  Scotland,  in  1715,  and  the 
arms  taken  from  the  Spaniards  who  landed  ia 
Scotland,  in  1719,  &c. 

"  In  the  horse-armory  the  most  remarkable 
things  are  some  of  the  English  kings  on 
horseback,  in  complete  armor,  among  which 
the  chief  are  Edward  3d,  Henrys  5th  and  lib, 
Charles  1st  and  2d,  and  King  William,  and  a 
suit  of  silver  armor,  said  to  have  belonged  to 
John  of  Gaunt,  seven  feet  and  a  half  high. 

*'  The  White  Tower  is  a  lofty,  sc)uare,  stone 
building,  with  a  turret  at  each  aogle»  stand* 
ing  on  the  declivity  of  the  hill,  a  little  below 
the  armory.  The  nu&io  guard  of  the  Tower,- 
with  the  lodgings  of  the  officers,  are  on  the 
east  side  of  this  building.  In  the  Chapel 
usually  called  Caesar's  Chapel»  and  a  large 
room  adjoiding,  are  kept  many  ancient  re- 
cords, such  as  privy  seals  In  several  reignsi 
dtc.,  but  the  records  ot  the  greatest  importance 
are  kept  in  tbe  Wakefield  Tower,  eonsisiing 
of  statute  rolls  from  the  6th  of  Edward  Ist 
to  the  8th  of  Edward  3d. 

*<  The  Jewel  Office,  where  the  regalia  (or 
royal  omamenis,)  attf^  d^oaiVed,  stands  near 
the  east  end  ol  the  armory,  which  eontaine 
the  imperial  crown,  &c 
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From  **  Regnari*s  Journey  to  Lapland,^ 
Funeral  Ceremonlet  In  Sweden . 

We  arrived  at  Toino  on  Tuesday,  and  we 
came  in  good  time  to  see  the  ceremony  of  the 
foneral  of  John  Tomsai,  whom  I  formerly 
mentioned*  and  who  had  been  dead  2  months. 
It  is  the  custom  in  Sweden  to  keep  the  bodies 
of  their  dead  a  rery  long  time ;  this  Jength 
of  time  depends  on  the  quality  of  the  de- 
ceased ;  and  the  higher  the  rank  of  the  per- 
son,  the  longer  is  the  funeral  deferred.    This 
time  is  aflforded,   that  erery  thing  may  be 
prepared  for  this  event,  which  is  the  most 
solemn  that  takes  place  in  this  country ;  and 
if  it  be  said  that  the  Turks  lay  out  their 
property  on  marriages,  the  Jews  on  circum- 
cision, and  the  Christians  on  lawsuits,  we  may 
add  the  Swedes  on  their  funerals.    In  fact,  I 
was  astonished  at  the  great  expense  laid  out 
upon  the  funeral  of  a  man  who  was  not  by 
any  means  of  rank,  and  that,  too,  in  a  coun- 
try so  barbarous,  and  at  such  a  distance  from 
the  rest  of  the  world.    They  had  no  sooner 
heard  of  our  arriral,  than  the  son-in-law  of 
the  deftmct  immediately  began  to  study  a 
Latin  oration,  which  he  intended  to  deliver 
the  next  day  in  our  presence,  inviting  us  to 
attend  his  father's  funeral :  he  was  dreaming 
abottt  it  the  wliole  night ;  and  when  became 
before  us  the  next  day,  he  had  forgotten  the 
whole  of  his  disoouxse.    If  low    bows  say 
any  thing,  and  be  the  marks  of  eloquence,  I 
can  assure  you  that  our  haranguer  was  the 
prince  of  orators;  but  I  believe  the   bending 
of  his  body  was  employed  rather  to  hide  the 
confusion  which  appeared  upon  his  counte- 
nance, than  to  adom  his  discourse.    As  we 
were  acquainted  with  the  object  of  his  visit, 
we  understood  that  he  came  to  request  our 
assistance  at  the  ceremony,  for  we  could  un- 
deistand  nothing  from  his  discourse ;  and  a 
short  time  after  the  bnrgo-master  of  the  city, 
with  an  officer  who  was  there  in  garrison, 
came  to  take  us  in  their  boat  across  the  wa- 
ter to  the  house  of  the  deceased.    On  our  ar^ 
rival  we  found  the  whole  house  filled  with 
priests  habited  wiih  long  cloaks  and  hats» 
which  appeared  by  their  heights  to  be  columns 
employed  to  support  some  beam  of  a  house. 
The  body  of  the  deceased  was  laid  in  a 
coffin,  covered  with  cloth,  and  placed  in  the 
middle  of  them'.    They  watered  him  with 

their  tears,  which  trickled  down  their 
moistened  beards,  the  separated  hairs  of 
which  formed  various  ehannels,  and  distilled 


this  sorrowful  humor,  which  was  employed 
instead  of  holy  water.    All  these  priests  had 
left  their    parishes,  and  had  come  from  a 
great  distance ;  some  of  them  had  trayelled 
more  than  a  hundred  leagues ;  end  we  were 
assured  that   such  is  their  regard  for  this 
cereifiony,  if  it  had  happened  in  winter,  when 
the  roads  are  in  the  best  situation  for  traYdl- 
ing,  there  was  no  priest  within  two  hundred 
leagues  distance  who  would  not  have  attend- 
ed.    The  oldest  delivered  a  funeral  oration 
to  all  his  assistants ;  and  he  must  surely  have 
said   something    yery    affecting,  since    his 
mournful  air  had  almo>st  drawn  forth  even  our 
tears,  who  knew  not  a  word  he  spoke.    The 
women  were  in  a  little  chamber,  separated 
from  the  men,  and  they  groaned  in  a  dread- 
ful manner  ;  among  others  the  widow  of  the 
deceased  interrupted  by  her  sighs  the  dis- 
course of  the  preacher.    While  this  sermon 
was  delivered  here  another  was  preached  in 
the  Finland  tongue  at  the  church ;  and  when 
the  two  discourses  were  ended,  thev  set  out 
to  conduct  the  oody  to  the  church.    Seyen 
or  eight  respectable  inhabitants  earned  him 
on  their  shoulders,  and  every  one  was  anxioiu 
to  lend  his  aid.    This  brought  to  my  recol- 
lection what  Virgil  says   of  the  entrance  of 
the  horse  into  Troy,  when  he  mentions  tnat 
both  young  snd  old  were  anxious  to  lend  their 
aid  to  draw  that  machine  into  the  city.    We 
followed  the  corpse  lilTe  the  chief  mourners, 
and  the  widow  was    afterwards  conducted 
under  the  arms  of  her  two  daughters,  the 
one  of  whom  grieved  much,  while  the  other 
seemed  not  at  all  effected.    The  body  was 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  church,  while 
some  psalms  were  sung ;  and  the  women,  in 
passing  by  the  deceased,  threw  themselyes 
upon  the  coffin,  and  embraced  him  for  the 
last  time.    Now  commenced  the  grand  and 
principal  funeral  oration,  delivered  by  John 
Rantinus,,  priest  of  Urna,    who  received  a 
dish  made  of  silver  for  his  trouble.    I  cannot 
say  whether  he  merited  it ;  but  I  know  tbst 
he  cried  much ;  and  that  to  render  every  ob- 
ject more  sad,  he  made  himself  hideous,  in 
leaying  his  hair  in  disorder,  and  full  of  pie- 
ces of  straw,  which  he  had  not  had  time  to 
take  out  of  it    This  man  related  every  oc- 
currence in  the  life  of  the  deceased,  from  hit 
birth  to  his  last  sigh  ;  he  mentioned  the  pl»> 
ces,  and  the  masters  whom  he  had  last  serv- 
ed, the  provinces  which  he  had  seen,  i|nd  did 
not  omit  the  minutest  circumstance  of  his 
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life.  It  is  the  castom  in  this  country  to  de» 
lirer  a  funeral  oration  over  lacqueys  and  ser* 
▼ants,  proTided  the  relations  are  able  to  give 
a  crown  to  the  orator. 

I  attended  through  curiosity  the  funeral  of 
a  servant  at  Stockholm.  The  priest  who  de- 
livered her  funeral  oration,  after  mentiooing 
the  place  of  her  birth,  and  her  relations,  ex- 
I>atiated  on  the  good  qualities  of  the  deceased, 
and  exaggerated  highly  her  knowledge  of  kit- 
chen work,  distributing  his  discourse  into 
▼arious  divisions,  acccttding  to  number  of 
ragouts  which  she  knew  how  to  prepare ;  and 
formed  part  of  his  oration  by  telling  them  she 
had  only  one  fault,  that  of  making  every  thing 
too  salr,  and  that  she  shewed  by  this  conduct 
the  respect  she  had  for  prudence,  of  which 
salt  is  the  symbol,  and  her  little  regard  for 
the  things  of  this  world,  which  she  threw 
away  in  profusion. 


♦ 


Mr*  F.  Webster^s  Ijeetvre  on  cailmu 

Fletcher  Webster,  Esq.,  has  delivered  two 
lectures  on  the  countr}r,  the  customs,  and  the 
peculiarities  of  the  Chinese.  As  secretary  to 
the  Commission,  of  which  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Gushing  was  the  head,  for  the  forhiation  of  a 
commercial  treaty  with  that  nation,  he  had 
the  best  opportunity  of  informing  himself  on 
all  these  topics. 

Macao,  he  said,  was  a  rocky  promontory 
about  a  mile  in  width,  which  stretcher  out 
into  the  sea,  on  the  south  side  of  the  great 
bay  into  which  the  Pekian,  or  Canton  empties. 
It  is  about  seventy  miles  nearly  south  of  Can* 
ton,  is  connected  by  a  narrow  sandy  beach 
with  the  great  island  of  Honan,  the  northern 
end  of  which  hes  opposite  Canton.  It  must 
resemble  Nahant.  This  point  holds  the  same 
reference  to  the  whole  ot  China,  that  a  small 
town  on  the  extremity  of  Cape  Hable  in  Flo- 
rida would  have  to  the  United  States. 

Next  to  Russia,  China  is  the  larsest  empire 
in  the  world.  It  extends  from  the  18th  to 
the  52d  parallel  of  north  latitude,  thirtyfour 
degrees.  It  reaches  from  the  143d  to  the  70lh 
meridian  of  longitude  from  Greenwich,  75 
dtgrees.  Its  boundaries  seem  prescribed  by 
nature  alone.  On  the  North,  the  great  moun- 
tain ranges  of  Altai  and  the  Gablonnoi  sepa* 
rate  it  from  Siberia,  along  a  line  of  three  . 
thousand  miles.  The  stupendous  Uimme- 
laya,  the  Hindoo  Coast,  and  the  Belou  moun- 
tarns  confine  it  on  ibe  South  and  West,  and 
divide  it  from  India  and  Afghanistan ;  and  it 
stretches  towards  the  Aral  and  Caspian  seas 
an  unascertained  extentf  occupying  the  limits 
stated.  The  Chinese'empire  covers  the  whole 
centre  of  Asia.  The  superficial  extent  is 
more  than  five  millions  of  square  miles. 
Were  the  territories  of  the  United  States  to 
eitend  north  and  south  from  their  extreme 
Northern  points,  from  25  to  54  North,  inclu- 


ding Oregon,  Texas,  and  a  large  portion  of 
Canada,  and  stretch  between  parallel  lines 
from  ocean  to  ocean,  they  would  not  equal  in 
size  the  empire  of  China.  This  vast  cireum* 
ferenoe  is  impenetrable  to  foreigners.    At  one 

goint  only,  on  its  boundless  frontiers,  can  it 
e  entereil ;  at  he  city  of  Mamatchin,  on  the 
Russian  border,  where  the  caravans  annually 
pass  with  tea. 

There  are  three  chief  svstems  of  religion 
in  China.  Those  of  Confucius,  of  Lao  Tse 
and  Budhas. — The  former  is  the  religion  of 
the  most  learned  Chinese.  Lao  Tse  difTen 
not  so  much  from  the  great  sage  Confucius  a« 
to  make  any  difficulty  in  uniting  both  creeds. 
Budhism  is  the  religion  of  the  uneducated 
classes  throughout  the  empire.  There  is  no 
state  religion  in  China,  properly  speaking. 
The  Emperor  is  a  hereditary  Budhist,  a  fw- 
lower  of  the  Llama,  but  he  is  also  a  follower 
of  Confucius.  China  is  tolerant  of  all  reli- 
gions, and  it  is  only  from  the  eflfects  ot  the 
course  of  Jesuits  that  the  Christian  religion  1ms 
ever  been  nrohibiied. 

Mr.  Webster  then  went  on  to  show  how 
the  provision  for  bui^jding  hospitals,  cemeter- 
ies, and  churches,  was  got  into  the  17th  ar- 
ticle of  our  Treaty.  Heiwaog,  the  present 
Lieut.  Governor  of  Ewang  Provinces,  a  sort 
'  of  secretary  of  Legation  to  Keying,  was  pre- 
sent at  one  of  the  many  conierenoes  which 
were  had  upon  the  subject  o^  the  treaty. 
The  American  interpreters,  Drs.  Harper  and 
Bndgman,  were  also  present  with  the  Ame- 
rican functionaries.  When  they  had  got  to 
this  item  of  the  treaty,  Hewang  turned  to 
Dr.  Parker,  whom  he  well  knew,  and  who 
enjoys,  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  the  regard 
and  respect  of  the  Chinese,  both  officers  and 
people,  and  said,  with  a  waive  of  the  hand 
and  courteous  smile,  '*  Certainly,  churches 
and  hospitals,  if  you  please."  This  ready 
compliance  with  our  desires,  said  Mr.  Web- 
ster, was  a  direct  tribute  of  respect  to  Dr. 
Farker,  which  he  well  merited,  and  was 
highly  honorable  to  the  uncommonly  liberal 
mind  of  the  accomplished  Chinese  himseii. 

The  Budhist  temples  much  resemble  those 
of  the  Catholics,  at  least  those  of  ihsc  faith 
in  Macao.  They  have  images:  they  worship 
the  *' Virgin  Miother;"  they  bum  incense; 
they  offer  prayers  for  the  dead ;  they  have 
nuns  and  also  monks ;  and  indeed  so  general 
is  the  resemblance  as  lo  have  caused  much 
annoyance,  it  is  said,  to  the  early  mission- 
aries. The  Chinese  Budhists^  however,  peti- 
tion their  gods  for  everything,  even  in  all  the 
ordinary  matters  of  life.  Beside  the  door  of 
every  shop  is  a  little  temple  with  an  image 
in  it.  In  the  house  are  paintings  of  the  god 
of  Longevity,  who  receives  devoted  worship, 
and  others  also :  for  their  Pantheon  is  large. 
Ai  one  temple  at  Macao,  are  the  imeges  of 
sixty  deities. 

Mr.  Webster  next  proceeded  to  describe  the 
particulars  of  an  interview  between  the  Am^ 
rican  Minister  knd  soBie  High  Chmese  ftmo- 
tiooaries.    An  imperial  edict  annoonctd  their 
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coming.  After  a  while,  a  discordant  noise* 
a'u:oni|  aoied  by  loud  cries  at  intervals*  was 
b«asd,  and  the  Americans  looked  from  tbe 
btinda  of  the  verandah  to  see  the  approach  of 
the  visiiors.  Two  ill  looking  fellows  with 
wire  caps  on  their  head,  one  of  them  with  a 
whip,  and  the  other  with  an  axe,  in  his  hand, 
led  the  procession.  These  men  were  the  ex- 
ecutioaers,  who  always  precede  a  high  officer. 
Next  came  a  score  of  poorly  dressed  and  very 
dirty  soldiers,  with  spears  and  shields,  and 
halberts*  Then  a  man  or  two  on  wretched 
ponies  whose  hair  stood  our  in  all  directions, 
and  whose  manes  and  t^ils  were  ignorant  of 
brush  and  currycomb ;  then  the  band  of  mu- 
sic, and  then  the  sedan  chairs  of  the  great 
men  themselves.  They  wei^e  four  in  number, 
all  large  and  tine  looking  persons*  dressed  in 
light  colored  crape  gowns,  fastened  round 
their  waisis  by  blue  girdles  and  buckles  of 
precious  stones.  The  Americans  stood  up  to 
receive  them,  with  hats  on,  ior  it  is  Chinese 
etiquette  to  be  covered  as  a  mark  of  respect* 
They  entered  with  their  caps  on,  displaying 
their  red  and  blue  buttons  and  peacock's  fea- 
thers. The  buiion  is  fastened  to  the  to|^  of 
the  cap*  and  this  tether  hangs  down  behmd* 
They  approached,  shook  their  hands  at 
OS,  and  the  chief  among  them  presented  the 
letter  to  the  Minister.  On  receiving  it,  he 
motioned  them  to  be  seated,  and  take  ofif  their 
caps,  which,  observing  carefully  the  move- 
ments of  the  Americans,  and  keeping  exact 
time  with  them,  they  did.  One  ot  the  inter- 
preters now  read  the  letter,  and  after  a  short 
mterval  of  silence,  such  sort  of  conversation 
as  can  be  carried  on  by  interpreters,  and  looks 
and  st|^8,  took  place.  The  first  civility  was 
oa  their  part,  asking  our  names ;  this  infor- 
mation being  given  and  reciprocated,  they 
proceeded  to  shock  our  notions  of  good  breed- 
ing by  asking  our  af^9  !  Thev  relumed  these 
civilities  in  like  Corm.  A  luncheon  came  next; 
the  guests  being  seated  on  the  left,  which,  in 
China,  is  the  seat  of  honor.  Chop  sticks  had 
been  provided  for  all,  and  the  first  experiment 
of  the  Americans  with  them  so  delighted 
their  guests,  that  they  could  not  refrain  irom 
laughter.  They  showed  little  inclination  to 
eat,  bat  a  decided  taste  for  Bostonian  liquors, 
champaigne  and 'cherry  bounce.  A  very  red 
faced  geoileman,  a  Mantcboo  Tartar,  dis- 
posed of  half  a  doaeen  tumblers  of  bounce  i^ 
as  many  mkintes.  It  is  customary  to  empty 
the  glass  when  drinking  with  a  friend;  and  as 
they  each  drank  with  all  the  Americans,  they 
beceme  as  elevated  as  their  voices,  which,  in 
conversation,  Jkii.  Webster  said,  were  at  the 
hiffhest  pitch.  One  unavoidable  civility,  Mr, 
wl  said,  all  the  Americans  would  have  glad- 
ly dispensed  with.  It  is  the  fashion  for  every 
one  to  help  himself  with  his  own  chop  sticks 
from  any  dish  on  the  table  which  he  can  reach; 
and  when  he  feels  desirous  oCofferiog  a  testi- 
f  monial  of  particular  regard,  as  well  as  re- 
|[  spect,  he  reaches  out  and  seisws  something 
1  with  his  own  chop  stick,  and  motioning  to 
}  the  individual  for  whom  he  designs  the  favor, 
{  to  open  his  mouth,  puts  the  morsel,  whatever 


it  is,  between  his  teeth,  As  they  are  not  pe- 
culiarly nice  in  their  eating,  and  their  teeth 
are  by  no  means  pearly,  this  part  of  the  cere- 
mony would  have  been  gladly  dispensed  with. 
It  was,  however,  not  to  be  escaped  ;  all  that 
was  left  was  retaliation,  which  they  immedi- 
ately practised.  After  an  hour  at  table  of 
shouting  conversation  on  their  part,  and  of 
nods  and  becks,  and  wreathed  smiles  on  the 
other  part,  ihey  all  returned  to  the  verandah 
to  be-  surprised  by  yet  further  civilities.  \ 
There  they  began  to  examine  the  apparel  of  ( 
the  Americans,  piece  by  piece,  cravat,  coat,  ( 
waistcoat,  shirt  bosom,  trowsers,  sword  belt,  [ 

f  loves,  all  in  turn  were  inspected.  Dr.  P»r-  j 
er  told  them  this  was  the  i^ery  acme  of  Chi-  ^ 
nese  politeness,  and  to  be  emulated  wiihoat 
delay,  whereupon  they  examined  the  caps, 
buttons,  peacock's  feathers,  and  other  orna- 
ments of  the  other  party.  Mr.  Webster  no- 
ted well  the  little  embroidered  bags,  which,  ( 
with  fan  cases,  and  snufi'.-boxes,  they  bang  j 
from  their  girdles,  their  thumb  rings  of  agate,  ) 
their  silken  girdles  and  jewelled  buckles.  { 
Tung  Ling/  took  a  sword  *Delt  belonging  to  ( 
one  of  the  Americans,  putting  it  on  to  show  ; 
how  much  too  small  it  was*  and  marching  up  ( 
and  .down  to  show  his  portly  frame;  He 
struct^  bis  full  chest  and  said  in  a  voice  d 
thunder  — "I  am  a  Manichoo.'*  He  ihen 
seized  my  band  and  squeezed  it  to  show  bis 
strength.  He  was  a  terror-spreading  Tartar 
General.  Our  friends  retired,  said  Mr.  W., 
after  two  hours  intellectual  intercourse  of  this 
kind.  The  procession  was  formed,  the  gongs 
beat,  and  the  pipes  squealed,  while  the  exe- 
cutioners yelled,  and  the  little  ponies  were 
pulled  between  their  riders'  legs,  and  we 
were  left  to  reflect  upon  the  Chinese  and  their 
customs. 

Mr.  Webster  remarked  that  it  was  Mr. 
Cushing*s  and  his  own  intention  to  go  to  Pe- 
kin.  He  had  therefore  made  up  his  mind  to 
study  ihe  Court  language  of  China,  which 
was  Mantcboo  Tartar,  the  present  reigning  ( 
family  being  of  that  race. 

Mr.  Webster  here  gave  an  account  of  his 
voyage  from  Macao  to  Canton,  in  pursuit  of 
a  teacher.  —  The  journey  was  a  delightful 
one.    Boats  were  at  hand,  built  of  light  wood. 
Spacious;  12  to  16  wide,  and  50  or  60  leet 
lonj.    Most  of  these  boats  are  taken  up  m 
cabins,  which  are  built  upon  deck  like  a  small 
room  with  many  windows.    They  are  Iu^  ^ 
nished  with   cJiairs,  tables,   &c.,  with  two  ) 
masts— two  bamboo  sails  of-  peculiar  shape, 
and  light  draught.    Their  speed  is  very  great 
They  call  these  *»fast  boats,"  or  "Scrambling 
Dragons."    The  crews  number  lO  or  15  pen 
and  a  commander.    These  boats  are  hired, 
provisioned,  and   secured   from  P[™'^\  * , 
Ihen  all  is  ready  for  embarking.    Thebe  boats 
cannot  approach  within  some  rods  of  ifl« 
shore,  and  the  passage  to  them  has  lo  °®^"7» 
smaller  boat  vhich  is  called  a  "^ ««**•, 
Those  delicate  and  frail  vessels  are  Bbapea 
like  half  an  egg.    A  moveable  cover  Hue  » 
:ig-top  is  put  upon   the  stern  and  ceni^- 
I'hey  are  owned  and  managed  always    y 
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women,  who  are  always  on  the  watch  for 
passens^ers.  The  women  and  little  ones  lire 
on  board  and  earn  their  rice  by  rowioff  paa- 
aengers  upon  the  river. — "  Come  to  my  Doat,** 
is  the  cry  of  each  of  the  crowd  when  they 
see  a  passenger  approaching.  A  flock  or 
galls  or  crows  suddenly  distarbed  hardly 
makes  so  much  noise.  The  noise  increases 
until  the  decision  is  made  in  which  boat  to  go, 
and  then  there  is  an  end  to  it.  The  defeated 
competitor  shows  no  siffii  of  ill-will,  but  helps 
his  rortunate  riral.  With  great  noise  the  an- 
chor is  weighed,  the  sails  spread,  and  the 
voyage  bec^ins.  For  20  miles  the  waters  are 
rough,  owing  to  the  northerly  and  easterljr 
winds.  No  objects  of  interest  are  seen  until 
one  sees  the  Bocca  Tigris,  and  the  forts  of  the 
Bogue.  Here,  50  miles  above  Macao,  is  the 
mouth  of  the  Canton  River.  The  shore  is 
iined  with  high  and  hilly  banks,  and  at  the 
entrance,  the  shores  are  but  a  cannon  shot 
apart.  The  Forts,  upon  eiamination,  prove 
to  be  useless  erections.  They  are  not  upon 
the  top  of  a  hill,  nor  are  they  guarded.  To 
take  them,  the  English  had  only  to  landb^ 
yond  gun  shot,  march  round  to  the  summit 
of  a  bill,  and  fire  upon  the  occgpants.  They 
consist  of  mere  walls,  and  afford  no  protec- 
tion against  bombs,  while  the  port-holes  are 
as  large  as  a  common  house  door.  Here  is 
the  great  place  for  pimtea.  and  the  fast  boats 
are  busy  as  they  approach  the  Bogue.  Stones 
of  the  size  of  paving  stones  are  put  on  deck, 
a  heavy  block  of  wood  is  got  out  and  set  mid 
ships,  and  then  a  piece  of  long  iron  like  a 
crow  bar,  hollow,  and  fastened  to  a  pivot,  is 
fastened  to  a  hole  in  the  block.  This  is  a 
piece  of  Chinese  artillery,  and  is  called  a 
*' jingail.**  It  is  the  most  annoying  of  all  fire- 
arms. The  English  found  it  so  at  Cabul,  in 
China*  and  at  the  Kyler  Pass.  It  throws 
balls  of  lead  and  iron  three  times  the  size  of 
a  bullet,  and  to  a  greater  distance  than  a 
muftket,  and  also  with  great  precision.  These 
machines  could  be  borne  from  rock  to  rock  by 
one  or  two  men,  and  the  fast  boats  usually 
have  two  or  more.  Along  side  the  boats  are 
suspended  bamboos,  with  iron  pikes  in  the 
end  serving  for  spears.  With  toese  and  the 
jingalls,  and  baslceis  of  stones,  they  defend 
themselves  against  Ladrones.  After  passing 
the  Bogue,  the  crsft  increase  very  mncn.  The 
tall  and  white  sails  of  a  merchant  ship  are 
occasionally  seen.  The  banks  appear  cover- 
ed with  rice  fields.  Whampoa,  nine  miles 
from  Canton,  is  soon  reached,  and  here  the 
shores  are  high  and  beautiful.  The  Paffoda 
if  seen  and  three  miles  of  the  barrier  which 
the  Chinese  built  to  keep  off  the  English. 

Chinese  proper,  not  including  Chinese  Tar^ 
tary,  was  as  fertile  and  well  cultivated  as 
France.  The  prosperity  of  the  country,  the 
the  cheapness  of  labor,  and  the  various  en- 
eourangements  for  marriage  attended  to  in- 
crease the  population.  And  China  proper 
was  about  eight  times  the  extent  of  France, 
while  Chinese  Tartary  was  but  sparsely  pop- 
ulated.   Here  the  people  lived  in  flocks  and 


herds  and  they  required  great  space  for  hunt- 
'  ing.  This  division  of  the  Empire  covered 
three  millions  five  hundred  thousand  square 
miles.  Even  if  this  part  was  only  two- thirds 
as  densely  populated  as  Russia,  and  China 
proper  as  much  so  as  France,  there  would  be 
240>000,000  of  inhabitants,  supposing  Chinese 
Tartary  to  have  20  inhabitants  to  the  square 
mile.  There  was  hardlv  a  possibility  that 
she  numbers  fewer  than  tliis. 

Canton,  Mr.  W.  said,  is  upon  a  flat  piece 
of  ground,  not  more  than  a  few  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  river.  Lofty  hiib  border 
it  on  the  east,  and  there  is  an  eminence 
near  by,  on  which  is  a  Tartar  military  sta- 
tion. The  population  was  600,000,  streets 
but  9  feet  wide»  and  houses  low  and  dark. 
The  city  within  the  walls  was  smaller  than 
the  suburbs.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  di^ 
tingnish  the  two  apcn.  The  factories  of  the 
inhabitants  are  upon  the  very  bank  of  the 
river,  and  there  were  the  best  buildings  seen 
by  Mr.  W.,  except  the  temples,  Mr.  W.,  upon 
landine,  first  sought  out  a  Tartar  teacher. 
This  Tanar  was  frightened  at  the  task  he 
had  undertaken,  and  was  in  bodilv  fear  that 
the  teaching  of  a  foreign  Mantcnoo  would 
cost  him  his  head.  Upon  the  third  visit,  he 
begged  to  be  let  off,  and  as  there  was  no  rea- 
soning him  out  of  his  fears  that  the  Manda- 
rins would  seize  him,  he  let  hun  go. 

Mr.  Webster  then  gave  a  somewhat  amvh 
aing  account  of  an  interview  with  Duke  Pe- 
von,  and  gave  a  description  of  his  residence, 
which  was  represented  correctly  in  the  prints 
on  our  China  crockery-ware.  The  manor 
was  finely  furnished,  and  attached  to  it  was 
a  theatre.  About  it  were  no  grounds  laid 
out.  The  general  appearance  of  the  house 
was  pleasing,  but  there  was  nothing  like  com- 
fort. Fifty  or  sixty  women,  all  of  the  small 
feet  kind,  assembled  either  to  see  the  place  or 
to  see  the  American  party.  They  fled  at  the 
approach  of  the  latter,  and  huddled  together 
in  distant  apartments.  The  American  ladies 
managed  to  keep  them  still,  so  that  their  cos- 
tume and  dresses  were  examined.  Mr.  W. 
described  the  dresses,  which  are  very  correctly 
represented  in  the  books. 

The  Chinese  confine  the  feet  at  the  age  of 
five,  by  cotton  bandages,  thus  preventing  their 
increase  in  size  beyond  that  period*  This 
evinces  an  unsteady  and  tottering  gait.  The 
fashion  is  not  confined  to  any  peculiar  rank  ; 
indeed,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  social  rank 
in  China.  Parents  with  five  or  six  children, 
usually  select  one  of  them  to  undergo  the  op- 
eration, with  the  hope  that  she  may,  in  con- 
sequence, marry  a  rich  man.  The  others  are 
suffered  to  remain  untortured. 

Every  Chinese,  as  soon  as  he  is  able  to  do 
so,  takes  a  small  footed  wife.  He  sends  for 
some  old  lad^,  and  inquires  where  he  can  get 
a  suitable  wife.  She  then  sees  the  young  la- 
dy, Mise  Lee  Nung  Now  Leen,  and  describes 
her  merits  to  Noo  Chung.  The  arrangements 
follow,  and  then  the  wedding  ceremony  takes 
place. 
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AN  ANCIENT 
When  viewing  an  improTed  machine,  we 
sAen  UUB  wiih  much  inieTeat  to  some  more 
f  'mwkaid,  ineonvenieni,  expeneire,  or  mefSdent 
one,  which  it  has  guperaeded.  This  remark 
will  tpply  10  objects  conuected  with  many 
bianobe*  of  art.  When  we  compaTC  the 
weaponi  of  war  of  different  eget  and  nations, 
we  frequently  find  ground  for  various  reUec- 
tiona,  on  the  different  circumstances  and  states 
of  society,  which  have  given  them  biiih, 
brong^t  them  into  use,  end  laid  them  aside. 
The  bow  ia  one  of  the  simplest  weapons,  and 
apparently  of  so  easy  inrention,  that  it  may 
well  be  supposed  that  any  fomily  or  tribe  of 
the  huroaQ  race  might  soon  devite,  fabricate, 
asd  adopt  it,  even  ii  the  lowest  ilages  of  so- 
ciety, nnlen  inhabitmg  a  country  wholly  des- 
titute of  wood  or  game.  Yet  we  find  certain 
families  of  men  utterly  ignorant  of  the  bow, 
in  eircumitaocea  where  no  inch  cause  can  be 
igncd  for  the  deeciency.  We,  however, 
have  only  touched  upnin  this  subject  here,  as 
one  curious  and  intereeiiag,  witbout  intending 
to  pursue  it  any  farther  at  the  present  time. 

The  ancients,  particularly  the  RomaQs,  in 
the  advanced  stages  of  their  military  career, 
adapted  the  principle  of  the  bow  to  engines 
cf  great  force.  Having  at  first  contented 
Ibcmselves  with  its  nse  in  the  simple  form^f 
tbe  hand-bow,  for  the  projection  of  light, 
pointed  shafts,  at  which  most  oiher  naiioos 
bave  Mopped,  at  length  applied  it  lo  tbe  des- 
tmetion  of  life  from  greater  distances  and  in 
greater  number.  In  several  different  ways 
tbty  mucb  iaereaied  its  power  in  their  ma- 
chines, sometimes  combining  two  strong  bo  we, 
■nd  throwing  both  arrows  of  incredible  weight 
and  also  large  rocks,  which  performed  dread- 
execution  among  the  ranks  of  the  enemy, 
and  even  effected  breaches  in  walls  of  con- 
aid  crable  thickness. 


BALIST  A. 

The  print  above  give*  an  idea  of  one  eli 
of  these  machines,  aa  deduced  from  « 
scrip li (HIS,  and  drawn  by  some  of  the 
enquirers  into  ancient  customs.  Two  abort 
pieces  of  elastic  wood,  of  great  strength,  are 
secured  by  posts  in  a  coil  ol  ropea,  e-  in  aaeh 
a  manner  that,  when  their  ends  a.  are  drawn 
towards  each  other,  the  force  cpplied  mast 
overcome  the  resisianceof  the  elasticity  (rf*  the 
ropes,  as  well  as  those  of  the  wood.  A  rope 
and  a  pnlly  are  here  represented  as  applied 
for  that  purpose.  In  the  dmible  sieel-bow,  or 
caiapulia,  by  which  arrows  were  thrown,  a 
small  windlass  is  represented  as  a  substitute 
for  the  pulley.  In  the  Baliaia,  it  will  be  acen, 
a  rocK  ia  laid  before  the  bow-string,  on  a  - 
block,  or  sort  of  little  carriage,  which  is  draim 
back  by  the  ptilley,  r.  a  latch  or  lever,  being 
placed  underneath,  that,  an  reaching  the  pro- 
jecting limber'  behind,  it  trips  the  tongnc 
which  bolds  the  bow-string,  and  throws  tbe 
whole  power  of  the  machine  upon  the  heavy 
misule.  From  some  of  the  ancient  wriien, 
we  learn,  that  rocks  of  I'ormidaUe  siie  were 
sometimes  thrown  in  this  manner;  and  a 
readerof  Roman  history,  orJosephus'i  inter- 
esting account  of  ihe  wars  of  the  Jews  and 
RomaPs,  can  hardly  understand  certain  paa- 
sages,  without  paying  some  attention  to  the 
consiriiction  of  engines  like  this,  and  also  to 
the  defences  invented  to  resist  them. 

In  Jercrriah.  33,  v.  i,  where  "  shooting  an 
arrow"  against  a  city  is  spohra oC and  "com- 
ing before  it  with  a  shield."  Calmet  snpposva 
the  words  to  mean  caiapuiias,  bslisias  and 
tbe  large  wooden  screens  which  were  used  lo 
stop  the  heavy  missiles  thrown  by  them. 
Nebuchadneizsr  is  presumed  to  bave  planted 
■u<ih  machines  upon  "  the  forts"  which  he 
buill  against  Jerusalem,  when  he  "pitched 
camps"  around   it.    Z  Kings,  2f,  v.  1. 
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BIRDS  OF  PARADISE. 

The  surprising  beauty  and  elegance  of  these 
birds,  irresistibly  attracts  the  attention.  In  the 
exuberance  and  delicacy  of  the  plumage  they 
so  far  surpass  all  other  tenants  of  the  air,  that 
the  sight  of  them  calls  forth  curious  enquiry, 
as  well  as  the  highest  admiration.    For  a 
long  time,  however,  absurd  notions  were  en« 
tertained  in  Europe  respecting  their  nature 
and  habits.    Some  of  the  species  are  loaded 
with    a  surplus  of  long  and  light  plumes, 
which  appear  wholly  useless,  and  convey  the 
idea  that  they  must  materially  impede  flight, 
and  expose  the  bird  to  be  actually  blown 
away   by   a  high  wind.     This  peculiarity 
doubtless  favored  a  belief  in  the  childish  story 
.   told  .by  the  Chinese  traders,  that  these  birds 
I  are  naturally  destitute  of  legs,  and  spend  their 
whole  lives  in  the  air.    To  this  men  of  lively 
imaginations  added,  that  they  never  alighted 
fbr  a  moment,  and  builded  no  nests,  but  car- 
ried their  eggs  upon  their  backs  until  they 
\   were  hatched.    They  were  said  to  feed  only 
<|   on  dew  and  vapors  rising  from  the  earth,  and 
^   to  take  their  rest  only  by  hanging  themselves 
K   by  their  longest  feathers  to  the  branches  and 
twigs  of  trees.    It  is  needless  to  say  that  all 
this  has  since  been  proved  to  be  pure  fable : 
but  it  was  long  supposed  to  be  countenanced 
by  the  fact,  that  the  skins  imported  into  Eu- 
rope came  without  legs,  the  natives  of  New 
Guinea    and   its  neighbortng  islands,  from 
which  they  are  derived,  uniformly  cutting 
them  oflf  in  preparing  them  for  sale. 

The  Germans  call    this    bird  Paradvs»- 
vogel  and  Lust*  y>9cU  [Paradise  and  pleasure 
bird  ;]  the  Spaniards,  Fassaro  del  Sol,  (spar- 
rows of  the  sun ;)   while  one  species  receiv- 
ed the  name  of  Phoenix  ;  and  the  terms  natur- 
ally aided  in  continuing  "such  ideas   among 
the  people.    It  is  strange  that  l<Hig  after  th« 
truth  had  been  discovered  and  published  by 
writers  of  science  and  reputation,  it  made  ita 
way  but  slowly,  and  encountered  great  Op- 
position.   Merchants  in  Europe  were  inter- 
ested m  maintaining  a  high  appreciation  in 
^   these  precious  articles  of  trade,  and  encoarft- 
j!   ged  these  false  notions ;  as  in  the  East  they 
^   favored  the  idea  that  the  plumes  of  Birds  of 
f  Paradise  would  ensure  a  superhuman  protec- 
tion on  the  chiefs  who  wore  them  in  their 
turbans. 

It  is  supposed  that  specimens  of  the  skins 
of  these  birds  were  first  introduced  into  Ea- 
rope  by  Pignafetta,  who  had  the  honesty  to 
attest  that  their  legs  had  been  cot  off.    Yet, 
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although  his  was  confirmed  by  other 
ters,  as  Maregrave,  John  de  Laet,  Chisiixs» 
Wormius,  Bontiusand  Hernandez,  the  pubtie 
chose  to  believe  the  marvellous  and  ridicttloas 
and  to  reject  the  ttuth.  It  would  be  well  iC 
in  our  day  and  country,  the  people  wo«il<f 
imitate  this  example  in  nothing  more  import- 
ant than  questions  in  natural  history. 

REIilGIOUS  INTELKilGElfCB. 

j|L  MAQKincENT  Tehipls.— The  travels  of 
Missionaries  are  daily  bringing  to  view  ob* 
jects   of  interest,  alike  to  the    enterpnnn^ 
merchant,  the  ncian  of  curious  researcn,  and 
the  Christian  philanthropist.— The   Her.  En- 
gene  Kincaid,  for  many  Vears  a  devoted  mi*- 
sibnary  in  the  Burmaa  Empire,  has  recently 
returned,  and  is  now  addressing  crowded  au- 
diences, on  the  eondtiioo  of  the  heathen.     In 
a  recent  discourse  he  described  a  magnificent 
temple,  which,  while  it  stamps  with  littleness 
the  greatest  of  Christian   churches,  for  archi- 
tectural display,  in  many    'triW  excite   fervent 
ners  of  benevolence,  that  the  zeal  which.    ^ 
e  space  of  two  years,  amon^  a  heathen    / 
Eeople,  could  erect  such  an  edifice,   to   the    ( 
onor  of  cods  that  have  no  knowledge,  may 
be  speedily  enlightened   and  consecrated  to 
the  God  of  the  whole  earth. 

The  foundations  of  this  temple  (in  the  city 
of  Ava,  the  capital  of  the  Burmese  Empire,) 
are  of  solid  masonry,  composed  of  bricks  of 
the  best  materials.  It  is  two  thousand  feet 
square,  the  walls  being  eight  feet  thick  and 
seventy  feet  high.  On  the  top  of  the  walls 
rest  two  rows  d* massive  pillars.  At  each  <u>r- 
ner  of  the  walls  rises  a  beautiful  spire.  On 
the  top  of  each  spire  is  placed  a  huge  bar  c^ 
iron,  surmounting  which  is  an  iron  net  work, 
ten  feet  in  diameter,  in  the  shape  of  a  spread 
umbrella.  On  the  bottom  edge  of  this  are 
suspended  bells  of  every  size  and  tone.  A 
piece  of  bright  copper  is  '  attached  to  every 
clapper,  so  arranged  that  when  the  wmd  is 
strong  every  bell  is  set  ringing. 

On  the  top  ol  this  temple  is  a  second  one, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  square,  and  fifty 
feet  high,  each  comer  having  its  tower  and 
b(  lis ;  and  surmounting  this  third  is  a  fourth 
and  last  temple,  seventy-five  feet  square  and 
ten  feet  hiffh,  each  corner  also  having  iis 
spire  and  bells.  From  the  top  of  this  fourth 
temple  ascends  a  magnificent  epire,  with  an 
immense  iron  net  worlcat  its  summit — having 
numerous  bells  suspended  from  its  edge. — On 
walking  by  the  temple,  when  the  wind  is 
strong,  ana  all  these  bells,  comprising  an  end- 
less variety  of  tones,  are  ringing,  a  wonderful 
sensation  is  produced,  as  though  music  was 
falling  all  around  from  the  clouds. 

The  whole  of  the  interior  of  this  temple  is 
stuccoed,  and  has  the  appearance  of  polished 
marble.  In  the  centre  is  an  immense  ihrooe. 
on  which  is  a  most  gigantic  image.  Mr.  Kin- 
caid had  the  curiosity  to  climb  up,  for  the 
purpose  of  measuring  some  portion  of  it ;  and 
from  the  end  of  the  thumb  to  the  second 
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joint,  was  eighteen  inches.  It  waB  placed 
ihere  at  ibe  cost  of  150.000  rupees,  or  sixty 
ihousand  dollars..  Besides  this,,  in  niches  in 
the  wall,  are  nlaeed  tire  hundred  other  ima- 
ges, eaeh  one  larger  than  life,  and  each  upoa 
a  throne,  witii  inscripiioBS  on  the  wall  direct- 
ly above  them.  Oo  the  wall  are  oiher  ima- 
ges in  tiers,  higher  and  higher,  until  they 
reach  the  lofty  ceiling.  Look  about  you  which 
way  you  will,  in  this  immense  building,  and 
it  seems  as  though  the  gods  were  looking 
down  upon  yoU  wherever  you  turn  your  eyes. 
Look  up  this  274  feet  of  solid  mason  work, 
dedicated  to  idolatry,  and  see  the  thooeands 
upon  thousands  of  worshippers,  who  pour  IB 
their  offerings  of  gold  like  water,  and  fancy, 
if  you  can,  the  expense  of  this  idolatrous 
worship. 

The  temple,  with  its  images — the  immense 
amount  of  brick  and  stone  work— the  two 
thousand  bells— the  sculpture  which  adorns 
the  building  within  and  without— and  the  . 
lofiy  lowers — must  have  cost  more  than  the 
creation  of  a  hundred  commodious  ckurchei 
in  New  York. 

It  was  begun  and  finished  within  2  years. 
Thout^ands  were  making  brick,  thousands 
more  laying  them,  and  thousands  upon  thou^ 
sands  engaged  in  the  various  departments. — 
Thousands  of  poor  men  cheerfully  gave  two 
months'  labor  to  the  work,  others  tour,  and 
but  few  citizens  gave  less,  while  ti^e  wealthy 
gave  large  sums. 

Dr.  Alixander's  Remarks  on  the  Prkss* 
—While  the  subject  ol  the  Press  was  under 
discussion,  at  a  late  meeting,  the  Rev.  Dr.  J. 
W.  Alexander,  of  this  city,  who  has  given 
much  attention  to  this  point,  made  a  few  very 
eloquent  and  impressive  remarks.  He  said 
it  was  not  possible  to  exaggerate  the  evils  of 
the  cheap  printing  of  the  present  day.  It  is 
a  curse.  He  had  never  been  so  alarmed  as 
during  a  recent  journey.  Every  where  had 
the  vile  trash,  th*  yellow-covered  literature; 
and  the  cheap  novels  that  are  sent  out  from 
this  city,  been  obtruded  upon  his  notice.  The 
country  is  flooded.  When  visiting  the  Great 
Britain  a  few  days  before,  he  found  in  its 
lowest  depths  a  man  perusing  a  vile  pubii-' 
cation.  Go  down  Nassau  street,  said  he,  and 
and  you  will  see  unblushingly  exposed  in  the 
windows,  books  and  prints  that  not  only- 
shock  the  eye  of  modesty,  but  pandering  as 
they  do  to  the  lowest  appetite,  are  eminently 
calculated  to  deprave  the  mind  and  inflame 
the  worst  passions  oi  the  soul.  He  had  made 
it  a  matter  of  conscience  to  look  into  this  sub* 
ject,  and  to  see  what  was  the  character  of 
these  publications  that  are  sent  out  in  such 
vast  numbers.  The  increase  of  this  kind  of 
books  is  dreadful ;  the  stream  runs  blacker 
and  deeper  every  day.  The  press  is  used 
here  extensively  to  print  Infidel  publications 
for  the  South  American  States.  He  spoke  of 
Eugene  Sue's  writings  as  being  most  danger, 
ous  *  be  has  a  wonderful  power  of  exciting 
the  basest  passions  of    the  heart.      «*Hjs 


«  Wandering  /ew"  is  said  to  be  an  attack  on 
popery,  but  it  is  also  an  attack  upon  the  foun* 
datioaa  of  all  religiona.  He  spoke  powecfuUj 
upon  the  nepessity  of  paators  uttering  theix; 
loudest  warnings  against  this  kind  of  read- 
ing, in  public  and  private. 

Be  would  also  use  the  fact  that  this  cor- 
rupting and  poisonous  literature  is  so  gener- 
ally spread,  as  a  powerful  argument  for  cir- 
culating religious  publications.  In  his  opinion 
some  pubUcations  of  the  Tract  Society,  in  a 
literary  point  of  view,  would  yield  to  none, 
and  might  be  given  to  the  moat  refined  and 
most  intelligent. 


Gerhant. — Heidelbergf  Sept,  27. — Tester* 
day  evening,  soon  after  the  arrival  of  Ronge 
and  his  companies,  the  heads  of  the  German 
Catholic  community  were  eited  to  appear  be- 
fore Stadt  Director  Bohme,  who  made  it  known 
that,  in  virtue  of  the  rescript  of  the  Minister 
of  the  Home  Department,  the  said  Rpnge 
could  not  be  permitted  to  perform  ecclesiasii- 
cal  service,  or  to  deliver  anjr  public  address. 
At  the  same  time  it  was  intimated  that  if  se- 
curity for  compliance  with  this  order  should 
not  be  given,  Ronge  tnust  leave  the  town  im« 
mediately.  Under  these  eircumstances  the 
persons  who  bad  appeared  felt  themselves 
Dound  to  give  the  required  security.  From 
the  prohibition  against  speaking,  addresses  on 
giving  toasts  were  exi)ected.  In  consequence 
of  this  order  no  devotion  can  be  performed  by 
German  Catholics,  and  the  voice  of  Ronge 
must  not  be  heard  in  anv  public  place.  A 
festival  was,  however,  held  at  Prince  Max's 
at  which  more  thad  400  persons  attended. — 
Ronge  was  there  joined  by  Paulus  and  Win- 
teri;  and  the  priests  Dowait  and  Jerome 
Reuchler,  who  nad  appeared  for  the  German 
Catholics,  gave  the  meeting  an  account  of 
the  proceedings  taken  by  the  police,  and  led 
a  cheer  for  Ronge,  which  was  given  with 
great  zeaL 

The  Press  in  Germany. — "So  far  the 
Reformation  under  Ronge  has  spread  with 
much  more  rapidity  than  that  commenced 
by  Luther.  The  Presa  which  was  in  its  in- 
fancy in  the  16th  century,  has  now  a 
strength  which  even  despotism  dreads  to 
encounter.  In  some  places  Ronge  is  for- 
bidden to  preach,  and  compelled  to  desist ; 
but  pamphlets  and  newspapers  preach  the 
new  doctrines  in  spite  of  the  magistrates."^ 

On  one  of  the  peaks  of  the  Alps  there  is 
a  block  of  granite^  weighing  by  estimate 
121,576  tons,  so  nicely  Iwlanced  on  its  cen- 
tre ik  gravity,  that  a  single  man  may  give 
it  a  rocking  motion. 


The  walls  of  Ninevah  were  100  feet 
high,  and  thick  enouj^h  for  three  chariots 
abreast. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


A  Princelt  Hebrew. — From  Prague, 
we  hear  of  the  death,  at  the  age  of  77,  of 
a  Hebrew  merchant.  In  his  lifetime  he 
devoted  the  larger  part  of  his  immense  reve- 
nues to  the  encouragement  of  science,  art 
and  natural  industry — and  to  the  relief  of 
the  indigent,  without  distinction  of  religion 
or  race  ;  and  by  his  will  he  has  bequeathed 
three  millions  of  florins— 300,000^^aiong 
the  benevolent  institutions  of  all  the  prinoi> 
pal  cities  of  Bohemia. 

Water  wdl  set  at  work. — In  the  village 
of  Hastings,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Hud* 
son,  20  miles  from  the  city,  is  a  large 
spring  affording  water  sufficient  for  two  or 
three  small  factories.  From  this  spring 
Mr.  B.  has  laid  a  pipe  of  three-quarter  inch 
bore,  2,393  feet  long,  supplying  the  houses 
with  water.  The  fall  is  110  feet,  being  20 
greater  than  the  Croton  in  Fulton  street.  It 
operates  t  o  the  entire  satisfaction  of  this 
projector,  Mr.  Peter  Nodine,  fulfilling  the 
most  sanguine  expectations.  The  price» 
exclusive  of  the  expense  of  digging,  is  10 
cents  per  foot,  which  is  33  per  cent  cheaper 
than  lead  pipe.  It  may  be  considered  indis- 
tructible. 

Mr.  Ball  has  laid  800  feet  of  his  pipe  of 
2  1-2  inches  bore  in  Providence,  R.  L  We 
understand  gives  entire  satisfaction.  In 
other  places,  and  in  numerous  houses  in 
this  city,  he  has  put  his  pipes  of  various  si- 
zes, and  for  various  purposes.  Mr.  B.  is  a 
persevering  and  ingenious  mechanic,  en- 
titled to  the  patronage  of  his  countrymen.'' 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Louismlle  Jouruai  : 
Gentlemen. — ^I  find  the  following  touch- 
ing incident  in  the  Mobile  Advertiser  : 

''  A  correspondent  of  the  Charleston  Cou- 
riei,  writing  from  Newport,  Rhode  Island, 
relates  the  following  touching  incident  in 
connexion  with  the  early  history  of  the 
Israelites  of  that  city,  and  the  religious  de- 
votion manifested  in  the  preservation  of  their 
institutions,  by  one  of  the  denomination 
who  reveres  the  feilh  of  his  fathers:" 

<^  The  liberal  policy  of  the  founders  of 
Rhode  Island  had  drawn  hither  (to  New- 
port) a  community  of  wealthy  and  enterprL 
sing  Israelites,  who  gave  an  impulse  to  its 
commerce.  Now  there  is  not  a  single 
Jewish  family,  nor  one  of  their  descendants 
on  the  Island  ;  but  their  ancient  and  vener- 
able synagogue  still  remains  in  perfect  or- 
der, as  if  prepared  for  their  reception,  and 
their  cemetery,  with  its  monuments,  walks, 
and  trees,  is  a  model  of  neatness  and  ele- 
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ganoe.  Its  stately  gateway  is  occasionally 
opened  to  receive  the  remains  of  an  Israel- 
ite fransome  distant  place,  whose  last  wish 
may  have  been  to  rest  here  with  his  f  aibera. 
Even  the  Jewish  street  is  still  kept  in  per- 
fect repair,  through  the  munificence  of  a 
Jewish  merchant,  whose  grandfather  uras 
a  Rabbi  of  this  place.  I  notice,  too,  witi 
pleasure,  that  the  classical  building  of  the 
<  Redwood  Library^  is  undergoing-  a  com- 
plete renovation  at  the  expense  of  the  aame 
individual,  who  is  a  citizen  of  Neir  Or- 
leans.'' 

The  following  additional  particulars  form 
a  portion  of  the  early  history  of  Rhode  Isl- 
and.    October  19th,  1667,  thirty-five  feei  of 
square  ground  was  deeded    to  Mordecai 
(^unpaunal  and  Moses   Packeckoe  for  a 
Jewish  cemetery. — The  first  Jewish  settlers 
were  of  Dutch  extract  from  Curasao.     In 
1750  and  '60,  many  wealthy  Jews  from 
Spain  and  Portugal  settled  amongst  them. 
A  few  most  conspicuous  were  the  Lopez, 
Riveras,   Pollocks,  Levis,  and   Hart    and 
Isaac  Touro.     The  latter  was  at  the  head 
of  the  congregation  as  clergyman.     They 
erected  in  1762  a  house  of  worship,  which 
was  dedicated  on  the  2d  of  December,  1763, 
with  great  pomp  and  splendor,  by  a  congre- 

G'ion  of  over  three  hundred  Jews.  Aaron 
pez  was  celebrated  as  a  merchant  of  ^ 
great  enterprise,  seeking  out  new  channels  < 
for  the  promotion  of  commerce,  owning 
iBome  thirty  sail  of  vessels,  and  about  tba 
first  to  fit  out  whalemen  for  the  Falkland 
Islands.  An  instance  is  also  related  which 
should  serve  as  an  example  to  the  present 
enlightened  period.  A  merchant,  an  Is- 
raelite,  of  great  enterprise,  largely  embark, 
ed  in  commercial  pursuits,  was  in  the  end 
unsuccessful,  losing  his  all,  and  whh  large 
debts  unpaid.  He  removed  to  Boston, 
where,  in  a  few  years,  he  accumulated 
wealth,  returned  to  Rhode  Island,  and  set- 
tled himself  permanently  with  his  family. 
Soon  after,  he  gave  a  dinner  party,  inviting 
among  his  quests  all  to  whom  he  was  in- 
debted. Dmner  announced,  each  gentleman  / 
was  assigned  his  place  at  table  by  cards  ^ 
with  the  name  written  on  the  plates.  On  [ 
turning  them  over,  under  each  plate  was  > 
found  a  check  for  the  principal  with  interest  ? 
in  full  to  that  day.  He  thus  liquidated  ) 
every  liability,  which  his  creditors,  from  the  } 
length  of  time  that  had  elapsed,  bad  entirely  ^ 
relinquished.  Abraham,  the  son  of  Isaac  ( 
Touro,  a  native  of  Rhode  Island,  made  his  [ 
fortune  in  Boston,  and  died  in  1822,  leaving  \ 
910,000  and  $5,000  in  trust  to  the  Legida-  > 
ture  for  the  support  of,  and  to  keep  in  order  ] 
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the  synagogue  and  burial  ground  with  the 
streets  leading  thereto,  now  called  Touro 
street,  whioh  to  the  present  is  strictly  com- 
plied with.  Moses,  the  nephew  of  Aaron 
Lopez,  was  the  last  resident  Jew.  He  died 
in  New  York,  and,  at  his  request,  was  re- 
moY^  to  Newport  and  buried  beside  his 
brother  Jacob.  Not  a  resident  Jew  was  left 
on  the  island  in  1820.  The  history  of  Rhode 
Island  lauds  them  for  their  integrity  and 
upright  course,  and  refers  to  them  as  an  ex- 
ample to  be  followed  by  all. 

A  New  Grrr. — ^The  following  animated 
description  of  one  of  the  last  wonders  of  our 
day,  the  new  city  now  rising  at  Birkenhead, 
near  Liverpool,  is  from  the  pen  of  a  noble 
diplomatist,  and  will  be  read  with  interest: 
<^  I  have  made  a  very  agreeable  trip  to  Birk- 
enhead, which  is  a  place  rising  as  if  by  en- 
chantment, out  of  the  desert,  and  bidding 
&ir  to  rival,  if  not  eclipse  the  glories  of 
Liverpool.  Seven  years  ago  there  were 
not  three  houses  on  that  side  of  the  Mersey 
— there  are  now  above  20,000  inhabitants, 
and  on  the  spot  where  Sir  W.  Stanley's 
hound)  killed  a  fox  in  the  open  field,  now 
stands  a  square  larger  than  Bellgrave- 
square.  every  house  of  which  is  occupied 

At  Liverpool  there  are  now  ten  acres  of 
docks,  the  charge  for  which  is  enormous ; 
at  Birkenhead  there  will  be  forty-seven 
acres,  with'  rates  two-thirds  lower,  which 
will  gradually  diminish  until  (supposinfi^ 
trade  to  continue  prosperous)  they  ixdll  al- 
most disappear  and  the  docks  become  the 
property  of  the  public  at  the  end  of  thirty 
years.  It  would  have  been  worth  the  trou- 
ole  of  the  journey  to  make  acquaintance 
with  the  projector  and  soul  of  this  gigantic 
enterprise,  a  certain  Mr.  Jackson.  With 
his  desire  to  create  a  great  commercial  em- 
porium proceeds,  pari  passu^  that  of  impro- 
ving and  elevating  the  condition  of  the 
laboring  classes  here  ,  and  before  his  docks 
are  even  excavated,  he  is  building  docks  for 
300  families  of  work  people,  each  of  which 
is  to  have  three  rooms  and  necessary  conve- 
niencies,  to  be  free  of  all  taxes,  and  plenti- 
fully supplied  with  water  ana  gas,  for  2s 
6d  a  week  for  each  family.  These  houses 
adjoin  the  warehouses  and  docks,  where  the 
people  are  to  be  employed,  and  thence  is 
to  run  a  railroad  to  the  sea,  and  every  man 
liking  to  bathe  will  conveyed  there  for  a 
penny.  There  are  to  be  wash-houses, 
where  a  woman  will  be  able  to  wash  the 
linen  of  her  family  for  two  pence ;  add  ISO 
acres  have  been  devoted  to  a  park,  which 
Paxton  has  laid  out,  and  nothing  at  Chats- 
won  h  can  be  more  beautiful. 


At  least  20,000  people  were  congreffated 
there  last  Sunday^  all  decently  dressed,  or- 
derly, and  enjoying  themselves.  Chapeb 
and  churches,  and  schools,  for  every  sect 
and  denomination,  abound.  Jackson  says 
he  is  sure  he  shall  create  as  vigorous  a-pub- 
lic  opinion  against  the  public  houses  as  is  to 
be  found  in  the  higher  classes.  There  are 
now  3000  workmen  on  the  docks  and  buikU 
ings,  and  he  is  about  to  take  on  2000  more. 
Turn  which  way  you  will,  you  see  only  the 
most  judicious  application  of  capital,  skill, 
and  experience — every  thing  go6d  adopted, 
every  thing  bad  eschewed  from  all  other 
places,  and  as  there  is  no  other  country  in 
the  world,  I  am  sure,  that^  could  exhibit 
such  a  sight  as  this  nascent  establishment, 
where  the  best  interests  of  commerce  and 

fhilanthropy  are  so  felicitously  interwoven, 
really  felt  an  additional  pride  at  being  an 
Englishman."— [The  writer  of  this  tribute 
to  Birkenhead,  ^  the  City  of  the  Future,"  is 
Lord  Clarendon,  formerly  our  ambassador 
to  Madrid.] — Europea7i  Times^ 

From  another  English  paper. 

BiRKRENHBAD.— The  Commissioners  of 
this  rising  town,  which  is  exactly  opposite^ 
to  Liverpool,  on  the  other  side  the  Mersey, 
have  given  notice  of  their  intention  to  apply 
to  Parliament  for  power  to  purchase  the 
basin  and  property  adjacent  to  the  south 
end  of  George's  pier,  on  the  Liverpool  side, 
for  purposes  suitable  to  the  increasing 
wants  and  importance  of  their  town ;  they 
also  seek  to  obtain  power  to  purchase  pro- 
perty adjacent  to  the  present  ferry,  for  the 
purpoee  of  greatly  extending  the  ferry  ac- 
commodation, and  for  widening  the  streets 
and  approaches  to  the  same. 

A  Child  Choked  to  Death  by  a  Chesnut, 
-—An  interesting  daughter,  about  eighteen 
months  old,  of  Mr.  John  H.  Walker,  of 
Gardner,  Mass.,  while  eatiufi^  chesnuts  on 
Wednesday,  was  choked  to  death.  As  soon 
as  it  was  discovered  to  be  choked,  a  messen- 
ger was  sent  for  Dr.  A.  S.  Cari>enter  of 
South  Gardner,  but  before  he  arrived  the 
child  was  dead. ^Worcester  Spy. 

The  population  of  the  earth  is  estimated 
at  one  tnousand  millions.  Thirty  millions 
die  annually,  eighty-two'  thoussnd  daily, 
three  thousand  four  hundred  and  four  every 
hour,  and  fifty-seven  every  minute. 

In  the  Arctic  region,  when  the  thermome- 
ter is  below  zerOj  persons  can  converse  more 
than  a  mile  disuint  Dr.  Simmons  asserts 
that  he  heard  every  word  of  a  sermon  at 
two  miles  dis'anoe. 
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JP't^m  tki  EMtmrgh  Pkihwdfhkdi  J&utital. 

On  tAe  "DUtLPhl  CpoeU.^B^  Proteidot  P.  I. 
t^lckett  of  Geneva. 

The  exammation  of  a  considerable  number 
of  fossil  bones  from  the  caves  of  France,  and 
of  the  bones  found  m  the  gravel  of  the  enri- 
rom  of  Geneva,  as  wefi  as  a  comparison  of 
the  different  memoirs  pvbitshed  on  the  org«- 
ilio  Ptroains  of  the  diluvial  epoeh,  have  Ted 
me  to  form  a  different  opinion  from  th«t  gen- 
erally entertained  on  this  subject. 

I  think  that  the  diluvial  epoch  ouj^ht  to  be 
united  with  the  modem  epoch.  I  believe  that 
ther'e  was  no  new  creation,  and  no  interrup- 
tion of  organic  life,  between  the  time  when 
the  bones  of  bears  were  buried  in  eaverns 
and  the  present  period. 

The  first  proof  I  shall  give  is  derived  from 
the  study  of  the  arenaceous  deposits  in  the 
neighboriiood  of  Gknieva. 

Now  in  the  more  ancient  alluvial  deposits* 
bones  are  found  which  prove  that  our  valley 
was  inhabited  at  that  epoch  by  speciee  of 
mammalia  perfectly  identical  with  those 
which  now  nve  there. 

These  ancient  alluvial  deposits  are  probably 
contemporaneous  (or  nearly  so)  with  those 
which  exist  in  various  other  pans  of  the 
Swiss  plain,  and  in  which  there  have  been 
found  species  no^  living,  as  well  as  remains 
of  elephants. 

These  facts  seem  to  me  to  sh<»w  that  the 
mammoth  lived  along  with  species  identical 
with  those  of  the  present  day.  and  to  prove 
that  there  was  no  new  creation  between  the 
deposits  of  which  I  have  been  speaking  and 
those  of  our  own  period. 

I  find  a  second  proof  in  the  caverns  and 
breccias  themselves.  Seme  species  ai'e  there 
met  with  which  I  believe  to  be  extinct,  such 
as  the  bears  of  the  caverns,  the  hysenas,  anxl 
some  others;  but  there  are  also  found  bones 
of  a  larger  number  of  species,  which  cannot 
be  distinguished  from  those  now  living  in  Eu- 
rope. Ihe  bats,  the  shrews,  the  moles*  the 
badgers,  the  hares  &c.,  of  the  caverns,  appear 
to  be  identical  with  our  own.  Is  it  probable 
that  they  should  all  have  differed  from  the 
species  now  living  in  their  external  characters, 
and  that,  having  been  destroyed  en  fnasse  by 
diluvial  inundations,  they  should  have  been 
replaced,  by  means  of  an  entirely  new  crea- 
tion, by  species  which  we  are  not  able  to  dis- 
tinguish from  them  ! 

It  must  be  remarked,  that  it  is  necessary  to 
distinguish  between  the  creation  of  man  and 
his  establishment  in  Europe.  It  is  probable 
^  that  he  did  not  arrive  there  till  after  the  in- 
undations which  destroyed  the  cavern-bears 
and  the  contemporaneous  animals.  It  may 
even  be  supposed  that  the  last  diluvial  deposit 
and,  in  particular,  the  arenaceous  formations 
of  Switzerland,  were  formed  before  the  hu- 
man species  inhabited  our  regions.  There  is 
nothing,  however  to  prove  tlurtr man-had  not- 
been  created  in  Asia  at  the  comneneemen- 
of  the  diluvial  epoch.    It  must  be  remembeiw 


ed  that  the  Sacred  Writings,  and  the  tradi- , 
tions  of  various  natiofite,  authorize  m  to  be>  • 
iieve  that  man  witnessed  some  of  those  gremt  . 
innndations  which  were  entitled  to  the  name  < 
of  deluges.  Subsequently,  tribes  of  the  hu- 
man race  became  more  numerous,,  and  mieva-  ] 
ted  to  Europe ;  and  every  one  knoves  th^t 
philological,  historical,  and  physiological  re- 
searches all  combine  to  demonstrate  that 
Adia  was  the  cradle  of  the  nations  which 
have  successively  invaded  our  contineac 

The  state  of  theoretical  palaeontolosfv  is  still 
too  unceriam  to  allow  of  our  attaching  oar-  i 
selves  too  strongly  to  this  or  that  hypothesis^ 
It  is  the  study  of  fiiots  which  is  essential,  and 
we  must  ensage  in  that  study  unbiassed  by 
precenceived  ideas  or  particular  syatema. 


KCNAWHA  GAS. 

By  Mr.  James  A.  Lewis,  of  Kenaw^ha,  C.  H. 
Ya.    From  the  Charleston  Republican. 

The  existence  of  large  quantities  of  gm»  at 
various  points  throughout  the  whole  extent 
of  the  salt  region  on  the  Kenawha  river,  was 
known  to  the  first  white  men  that  explored 
this  beautiful  valley.     It  appeared  escaping 
through  apertures  in  low  grounds  and  springs 
of  water.    As  a  company  of  the  earliest  ex- 
plorers encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  river, 
one  of  their  number,  in  a  dark  night,  took  a 
torch  to  light  his  way  to  the  spring  near  by 
the  encampment,  and  in  waving  ii  over  the 
spring,  to  bis  great  consternation  it  took  fire, 
the  gas  burning  upou  the  surface  of  the  wa- 
ter.     It   was   thence  called   the   '*  Burning 
Spring,"  and  is  the  same  that  is  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Jefferson  in  his  Notes  on  Virginia.     It 
is  still  there,  but,  as  we  saw  it  last  week,  a 
mere  mud-puddle.    The  water  agitated  by 
the  gas  resembles  a  boiling  pot.    It  readily 
ignites,  and  for  a  short  time  it  bums  with  a 
blue  blaze  on  the  surface  of  the  water  ;  even 
when  the  water  is  dried  up,  the  gas  will  bum 
brilliantly  between  one  ram  and  another. 

When,  in  process  of  time,  the  salt-manu- 
turers,  either  from  a  failure  of  the  salt-water 
above  the  stratum  of  rock,  some  15  or  20  feet 
lower  than  the  bed  of  the  river,  or  the  pur- 
pose of  procuring  the  water  in  great  abun- 
dauce,  sunk  their  wells  by  boring  far  below 
the  surface  of  the  rock,  the  gas,  in  various 
quantities,  made  its  appearance  in  the  wells, 
in  some  instances  jetting  the  water  into  the 
air,  when  being  united,  it  spread  the  fiame 
about,  to  the  no  small  amazement  and  terror 
of  the  workmen.  When  this  happened,  tbey 
used  to  say  *'  the  well  is  blotDed.^*  The  stream 
of  gas,  however,  soon  subsided,  or  acted  ooly 
with  sufficient  power  to  force  the  water  up 
into  the  gum  or  shaft,  which  is  part  of  the 
trunk  of  a  sycamore  tree,  about  four  feet  in 
diameter,  hollowed  out  so  that  the  shell  is 
not  more  than  four  inches  thick.  From  the 
gum  it  was  pumped  into  the  cistern  or  reser- 
voir. -..*.., 

Our  salt  wells  are  commenced  near  the  , 
edge  of  the  river  at  low  water.    The  gum  is  j 
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funk  down  to  the  rock,  a  distance  of  from  15 
to  20  feet,  the  lower  end  resting  tightlf  oa 
the  rock.  The  other  ead  is  usually  a  few 
feet  above  the  ground.  This  excludes  the 
fresh  water  above  the  rock,  and  serves  as  a 
reservoir  to  receive  the  salt-water,  wlien  it  is 
reached  by  boring  through  the  rock  and  the 
various  strata  of  earth. 

Three  jears  ago,  William  Tompkins,  Esq., 
first  obtamed  a  permanent  and  steady  stream 
of  gas,  of  safficteot  power,  not  only  to  force 
the  water  up  from  the  depth  of  a  thousand 
feet  into  the  gum,  but  to  carry  it  into  the  re- 
servoir elevated  many  feet  above  the  bank  of 
the  river.  This  saved  the  expense  of  a  pump, 
which  is  worked  by  a  sieam-enfine.  In  a 
short  time,  it  occurred  to  him,  tnat  this  gafl 
could  be  turned  to  a  still  more  useful  purpose. 
He  therefore  erected,  over  the  reservoir  or 
cistern,  a  gasometer,  which  is  simply  a  hogs- 
bead,  placed  upright,  in  the  lower  end  of 
which  is  inserted  the  pipe  that  conveys  the 
water  and  the  gas  from  the  wells,  the  water 
running  out  through  a  hole  in  the  lower 
end,  and  in  the  top  is  inserted  a  pipe  that 
conveys  the  gas  to  ine  mouth  of  the  furnace. 
When  ignited,  it  produces  a  dense  and  intense- 
Iv  heated  flame  along  the  whole  furnace  uq« 
der  the  row  of  kettles,  100  leet  long,  by  6 
deep,  and  4  wide.  This  saves  the  expense  of 
clinging  ftod  hauling  coal. 

oubeequeotly.  Messrs.  Warth  and  English, 
whose  works  are  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  obtained  a  similar  stream  of  gas,  which 
has  been  used  successfully  in  the  same  wav ; 
and  more  recently  Mr.  Dryden  Donnally  Mr. 
Charles  Reynolds,  and  some  few  others,  pro- 
duced a  partial  supply  of  gas  to  heat  their 
iumaeee  ia  the  same  way. 

fiat  the  most  remarkable  phenomenon  in 
the  wajr  of  natural  gas  here,  and  we  have  no 
doubt,  in  the  whole  world,  is  that  at  the 
works  of  Messrs.  Dickinson  and  Shrewsbury, 
which  has  been  exhibited  for  nearly  two 
months  past.  In  this  well  the  gas  was  reach- 
ed at  the  depth  of  one  thousand  feet.  What 
the  upward  pressure  of  the  gas  to  the  square 
inch  is,  through  the  aperture,  which  is  three 
inches  in  diameter,  we  are  unable  to  tell ; 
and,  perhaps,  it  would  be  impossible  to  a»> 
certam.  It  has  never  had  a  iree  and  uno^ 
structed  vent.  There  is  now,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  well,  an  iron  sinker,  a  long  piece  of 
round  iron  nearly  filling  the  aperture ;  on  this 
are  6^  pounds  of  iron,  and  about  300  feet  ol 
auger- pole,  used  in  boring,  in  pieces  of  10  and 
*20  feet  in  length,  with  heavy  iron  ferules  on 
the  ends,  screwed  into  each  other.  Notwith- 
standing all  this  obstruction,  a  stream  of  wa- 
ter and  gas  issues  up  through  a  copper  tube, 
3  inches  in  diameter,  inserted  into  the  well  to 
the  depth  ol'  500  feet,  with  the  noise  and 
force  of  steam  generated  by  the  boilers  of  the 
largest  class  of  steamboats.  It  is  computed 
that  a  sufficient  quantity  of  gas  comes  from 
this  well  to  fill  in  five  minutes,  a  reservoir 
lar^e  enongh  to  light  the  city  of  New  York 
during  twelve  hours.     When  we  reflect  that 


this  stream  of  gas  has  flowed,  unabated,  for 
nearly  two  months,  what  must  be  thought  of 
th>^  quantity  and  the  facility  of  manufacturing 
it  down  below !  In  the  springs  hard  by,  and 
in  the  other  wells,  (with  perhaps  the  excep- 
tion of  that  of  one  or  two  others.)  there  ap- 
pears, as  yet,  to  be  no  diminution  in  the 
quantity  at  any  place  where  it  has  heretofore 
been  known  to  exist. 


On  fbe  known  tUeknessor  the  erast  of  the 

Eartb. 

The  Eselcbacht  at  Euttenbergh,  Bohemia, 
had  reached  the  enormous  depth  of  3545  feeL 

At  St.  Daniel,  and  at  Geist,  on  the  Rohrer- 
buhel,  the  works,  in  the  16ih  century,  were 
S916  leet  deep. 

Tne  absolute  depth  of  the  mines  in  the 
Saxon  Erzgebiige,  are  1824  and  1714  feet; 
the  relative  depths  of  these  respectively  are 
ooly  626  and  '^Gi),  The  absolute  depth  of  the 
rich  workings  in  Joachimsthal,  Bohemia,  is 
1910  feet ;  but  the  sea  level  has  not  been  at- 
tained. 

In  the  Harz,  the  workings  in  the  Samson 
pit,  at  Andreasberg,  are  carried  on  at  the  ab- 
solute depth  of  2062  feet.  In  Old  Spanish 
America,  I  know  ol  no  deeper  mines  than 
those  of  Valenciana,  near  Guanaxuato,  Mexi- 
co ;  1  found  the  Planes  de  San  Bernard  15^ 
feet  deep ;  but  this  mine  does  not  reach  the 
level  of  the  sea  by  5592  feet.  If  we  compare 
the  depth  of  the* old  Kuitenberg  works  (a 
depth  which  exceeds  the  height  ol  the  Brock- 
en,  and  only  falls  short  of  that  of  Etna  by 
200  feet)  wiin  the  heights  of  the  loftiest  build- 
ings that  have  been  reared  bjf  man  (the  Pyra- 
mid of  Cheops  and  the  Minster  at  ^Stras- 
burgh,)  we  find  that  the  mines  are  to  these  in 
propd^iion  of  3  to  1. 

Basin-shaped,  curved  strata,  which  dip 
down  on  one  hand  and  rise  at  a  measurable 
distance,  although  not  penetrated  by  mines  or 
shafts,  still  sufiice  to  give  accurate  informa- 
tion of  the  constitution  of  the  crust  of  tlie 
earth  at  great  depths  from  the  surlace. 

The  depth  ol'  the  coal  measures  at  Mont 
St.  Gilles,  Liege,  which  M.  Von  Oyenhausen 
has  estimated  at  3^50  feet  below  the  surface, 
must  lie  at  the  depth  of  3250  feet  below  the 
sea  level,  inasmuch  as  Mont  ^>t.  Gilles  is 
certainly  not  400  feet  high ;  and  the  coal  ba- 
sin at  Mens  lies  fully  1750  feet  deeper.  These 
depressions,  however,  are  trifling  when  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  coal  strata  of  the  2$aar- 
Revier. 

These  Belgian  coal  measures,  therefore,  tie 
as  far  below  the  level  of  the  sea  as  Chimbo- 
razo  rises  above  it.  From  the  irigbest  summit 
of  the  Himalaya  to  the  bottom  of  t-his  basin, 
containing  vegetable  remains  of  the  prinoaeval 
world,  we  have  a  perpendicular  deptii  of 
45,000  feet. 

In  a  chasm,  near  the  Dead  sea,  into  which 
the  Jordan  flows,  are  beds  of  rock,  which,  lie 
1300  feet  in  perpendicular  depth  below  the  le- 
vel of  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
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WINTER  IS  COMING. 

BT  ILrZA  COOK. 

Winter  is  comine !  whoeares?  who  cares? 

Not  the  wealthy  and  proud,  I  trow: 
«*  Let  it  come,"  they  cry,  *•  what  matters  to  us 

How  chilly  the  blast  may  blow  ?*' 

**  We'll  feast  and  carouse  in  our  lordly  halls, 

The  goblet  of  wine  we*ll  draio^ 
We'll  mock  at  the  wmd  with  shouts  of  mirth 

And  music's  echoing  strain. 

"  Little  care  we  for  the  biting  frost. 
While  the  fire  gives  forth  its  blaze ; 

And  what  to  us  is  the  dreary  nijrht, 
While  we  dance  in  the  waxhght's  rays  ?  ** 

*T\s  thus  the  rich  of  the  land  will  talk ; 

But  think,  oh  ye  pompous  great, 
That  the  harrowing  storm  ye  Faugh  at  within, 

Falls  cold  on  the  poor  at  your  gate ! 

They  have  blood  in  their  veins  as  pure  as 
thine. 

But  naught  to  quicken  its  flow ; 
They  have  limbs  that  feel  the  whistling  gale. 

And  shrink  from  the  driving  snow. 

Winter  is  coming !  oh,  think  ye  great. 
On  the  rooffless,  naked  and  old  ; 

Deal  with  them  kindljr*  as  man  with  man. 
And  spare  them  a  tithe  of  your  gold  ! 

The  Mastodon.— We  hoped  to  be  able  to 
present  our  readers  this  week,  with  a  print 
of  the  skeleton  of  the  Mastodon,  now  ex« 
hibited  in  this  city,  a  description  of  which  we 
inserted  in  our  last  liumber.  We  are,  how- 
ever, obliged  to  defer  the  publication  of  both 
for  the  present. 


•y 


EPIGRAM. 

*<  How  much  corn  may  a  gentleman  eat  J" 

whispei^  Fip, 

While  the  cobs  on  his  plate  lay  in  tiers ; 

"  As  to  that,"  answered  Q,  (and  he  glanced 

at  the  heap,) 
*»  'Twill  depend  on  the  length  of  his  ears  I'' 

Culture  of  Mushrooms. — "You  ask 
me  about  the  cultivation  of  mushrooms.  I 
have  two  houses  in  which  I  have  raised 
them,  one  built  expressly  for  the  purpose, 
50  feet  long,  14  feet  wide,  6  feet  high,  plas- 
tered inside,  with  a  flue  from  a  stove  run- 
ning on  the  ground  through  the  centre. — On 
the  top  of  the  flue  are  hollow  piles  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  water  and  keepins;  the 
room  moist  I  have  two  tiers  of  beds  on 
each  side  of  the  house,  one  over  the  other^ 
3  feet  apart  and  5  feet  wide.  We  first  filled 
tach  bed  with  horse  manure,  with  as  lit- 


tle straw  as  possihle,  sav  one  foot  deep  ;    w« 
then  put  on  3  inches  of  rich  black  mould ; 
in  this  earth  we  plant  the  spawn  of  the  mush- 
room broadcast.    That  from  Eng-land  comes 
in  blocks  like  brick.     This  is  broken  up  ut- 
to  pieces  the  size  of  a  walnut,  and  planted 
about  three  or  four  inches    apart.      Tbt 
best  time  to  make  the  beds  is  in  October 
and  November.     Keep  the  house    warm;  | 
about  65  degrees,  and  damp  and  dark,  and  ) 
cover  the  bed  with  hay  3  inches  deep.    The  J 
mushrooms  will  be  ready  to  pick  in  about  a  i* 
month,  and  will  continue  until  August  or  \ 
longer  ;  but  in  very  warm  weather  they  get  5 
covered  with  bugs.      The  other  house  is  ^ 
smaller,  and  I  heat  it  with  a  large  pile  of 
horse  manure,  which  being  kept  wet  my 
gardener  thinks  raises  the  best  mushrooma"  | 


RoswELL  L.  Colt. 
Paterson^  7th  May,  1845. — Am.  Ag^ 


Trees.— ^This  is  a  season  for  ih%fiki%g  \ 
about  transplanting  trees.  People  have  for  \ 
a  long  time,  been  talking  about  that  import- 
ant work.  The  leaves  are  falling,  and  the 
whole  portion  of  the  tree,  root  and  branches, 
wood  and  bark,  are  attaining  that  quality 
which  is  favorable  to  transplanting,  and  to 
new  growth.  Those  who  are  in  haste,  and 
are  desirous  to  sit  early  under  the  shade 
of  their  own  trees,  may  find  it  convenient  to 
wait  until  very  cold  weather  shall  freeze  ) 
the  earth  around  the  roofs,  and  then  large  \ 
trees  may  be  removed  with  safety,  if  dc^ne  \ 
with  skill  and  care ;  and  in  the  spring  ihey  { 
will  go  on  growing  and  flourishing  just  as  j 
much  as  if  they  were  at  home;  in  the  em-  I 
phatic  words  of  one  who  loves  the  business,  \ 
**  they  will  never  know  they  have  bern  re- 
moved." The  truth  is,  the  tree  is  asleep, 
and  taking  with  it  so  much  of  its  native 
earth,  its  roots  unbroken,  and  its  branches 
uninjured,  it  wakes  up  in  the  spring,  and 
goes  about  its  business  without  having 
dreamt  of  the  change  of  position.  The 
trees  now  in  front  of  the  State  House  are 
examples. — Z7.  S.  Gazette, 

The  earth  is  7,916  miles  in  diameter,  and 
24,880  miles  around. 
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cording  to  Cuvier,  "  the  upper  mandible  (or 
bill)  arched,  the  nostrils  pierced  in  a  broad 
membranoos  space  at  the  base  of  the  beak, 
and  covered  by  a  cartilaginous  scale ;  a  heary 
gait,  short  wings  and  bony  breast-bone, 
dimioished  by  two  emarginations,  or  exten- 
stona.  so  wide  that  they  occupy  nearly  the 
whole  sides;  the  crest  of  the  breast-bone 
truncated  obliquely  forward,  so  that  the  sharp 
point  of  the  fourehette^  or  fork,  is  joined  to  it 
only  by  a  ligament,  circumstances  which, 
greatly  impairing  ine  strength  of  the  pectoral 
muscles,  render  it  difficult  lor  them  to  fly. 

When  we  carre  any  of  the  gallinaceous 
or  fowl  kind,  ii  we  but  observe  these  par* 
ticulars,  we  may  easily  understand  the  cause 
of  their  flying  but  little.  The  merry  thought, 
or  fourchetie,  is  so  formed  and  placed  that  it 
prevents  the  muscles  Which  move  the  wings 
from  giving  them  the  great  power  required 
to  carry  a  large  bird  through  the  air.  The 
fowls  have  strong  legs  and  feet,  well  adapted 
to  standing,  walking  and  rimning,  to  make 
amends  for  this  deficiency. 

The  fowls  generally  have  fourteen  quills  in 
the  tail,  though  sometimes  eighteen.  They 
all  lay  their  eggs  upon  the  ground,  except 
the  Hocco  alone,  making  nothing  worthy  of 
the  name  of  a  nest,  never  doing  more  than  to^ 
make  a  hollow  in  a  bunch  of  grass  or  hay, 
like  the  barn-door  hen. 

The  species  of  ibwls  called  Tetrao,  which 
comprises  the  Partridge,  (or  Pheasant  of  some 
states,)  is  distinguished  from  its  congeners, 
(or  the  birds  of  the  same  kind,)  t^y  several 
well-marked  characteristics.  In  the  place  of 
the  eye-brow  is  a  naked  band.  The  feet  are 
covered  with  feathers,  and  the  legs  are  desti- 
tute of  spurs.  It  has  a  round  or  forked  tail 
and  naked  toes. 

In  some  varieties  the  feathers  on  the  neck 
of  the  male  are  turned  up  like  a  collaret  or 
two  Krolls.  In  habits  they  are  quite  unlike 
the  Turkey. 

The  Tetrao  Cupido,  (as  Gmelin  calls  the 
bird  on  our  frontispiece,)  or  the  Prinnated 
Grouse,  is  described  by  Cuvier  as  "  variegated 
with  fawn  color  aiMi  brown  ;  tail  brown,  legs 
feathered  to  the  toes ;  the  ieathers  on  the 
bottom  of  the  neck  of  the  male  turn  up  in 
two  pointed  scrolls,  beneath  which  is  a  naked 
skin,  which  he  inflates  like  a  bladder :  his 
voice  sounds  like  a  trumpet.  It  is  found  on 
extensive  plains,  and  is  such  delicious  food, 


I 
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that  game  laws  have  been    made   in    som 
countries  for  their  protection.'* 

The  inflated  skin  mentioned  above  is  the 
most  singular  peculiarity  of  the  groase.  It 
looks  like  two  half  oranges  03  his  throat. 

To  not  a  few  of  our  readers,  we  hope,  this 
very  harmless  and  curious  fowl  will  be  inter- 
esting on  other  accounts,  than  as  a  delicacv 
for  the  table.     Its  harmless  nature,  which  ii 
well  expressed  in  its  innocent  looks  sind  timid 
disposition,  with  its  love  of  solitude,  and  tbe 
impressive  loveliness  of  its  favorite  retreats, 
may  well  present  moral  attractions  to  the  re- 
flecting m>nd  and  the  sensitive  heart.     Maof 
persons  there  will  be,  who  can  And  nothing 
to  recommend  the  grey  grouse  to  their  atica- 
tion,  except  in  the  form  of  a  dish  prepared 
for  a  repast;  but  those  who  have  a  taste  for  the 
beauties  of  nature,  and   especially   one  im- 
proved and  guided  by  the  scientific  study  of 
the  Almighty's  works,  will  take  interest  is 
this  and  others  of  the  feathered   tribe,  for 
widely  different  reasons.     With  the  ezceptioo 
of  our  native  singing  birds,  there  is  no  class 
of  birds  perhaps  so  naturally  attractive  to  os 
as  the  fowls,  to  which  the  grouse  belongs 
because  of  their  utility,  and  chiefly  because 
they  are  so  generally  known  to  us  from  child-  I 
hood.     We  may,  with  propriety,  add  here-  ; 
after  facts  relating  to  that  universal  acquain-  ) 
tance  and  favurite,  the  barndoor  fowl,  which 
we  had  not  room  to  insert  in  the  notices  we  \ 
have  heretofore  published   (with  prints)   of  \ 
two  o(  its  newly  imported  varieties,  the  Dor- 
king and   Cochin   China  fowls.     {See    Am. 
Penny  Magazine,  Nos.  10  and  ll,  pages  145 
and  169.)    The  following  paragraph,  we  ex- 
tract from  Bement's  Poulterer's  Companion, 
page  130. 

**  The  cock,  by  some  writers,  was  supposed 
to  be  of  Persian  origin  ;  but  the  period  of 
their  servitude  is  hidden  in  the  remotest  age 
of  the  worl4     The  acquisition  of  the  fowl 
species  has  not,  in  all  possibility,  been  an  easy 
conquest ;  to  succeed  in  bringing  them  into 
complete  bondage,  a  long  series  of  attempts 
and  cares  has  doubtless  preceded  the  successes 
we  now  enjoy,  without  beine  acquainted  to  ^ 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  tnem.     The  spe- 
cies has  been  since  propagated  and  introduced 
into  general  use  throughout  the  whole  wo;ld, 
from  east  to  west,  from  the  burning  climate 
of  India  to  the  frozen  zone.     They  may  be 
looked  upon   as  a  blessing   to   humanity. — 
Among  every  polished  nation  on  earth,  and 
even  among  nations  half-civilized,  but  united 
in  sedentary  societies,  there  is   no  country 
habitation  around  which  fowls  are  not  met 
with,  which  man  rears,  shelters,  and  nourishes. 
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deception  of  the  Potlawatamies  hy  the  Pre- 
zidtnt.  — Th«   PuUawatamie  Indians   visited 
>the    President,  accompanied  by  their  agent, 
;Col.  R.  S.  Elliott,  for  the  purpose  of  paying 
their    respects  to   him  as  the  head    of  the 
Government.     Half  Day,  ihe  Pottawatamie 
orator,  expressed  to  the  President  the  gratifi- 
cation which  they  all  felt  on  seeing  and  sha^ 
kin£^    hands  with  tneir  great  Father.     The 
President  replied,  that  he  was  pleased  to  see 
theni ;  that  some  of  them  were  oJd'men,  who 
had  come  a  long  distance  to  attend  to  what 
they   considered  matterj  of  importance ;  and 
thai  they  should  be  patiently  heard,  and  full 
justice  done  to  them.     The  government,  he 
said,  desired  to  preserve  relations  of  friend- 
ship   and   peace  wiih  all  the  Indian  tribes; 
he  trusted  ihnt  before  he  left  the  ciiy  all  their 
business  would  be  satisfactorily  arranged,  and 
that    the  hatchet  between  the  red  and  the 
white  man  might  long  remain  buried. 

Half  Day  rejoined  that  they  had  great  re- 
spect   for   the  Government    of  the    United 
States;  that  they  had   sold  to  the  Govern- 
ment all  their  country' upon  the  firreat  lakes: 
that  they  never  refused  their  Great  Father 
when  he  asked  them  for  land  ;  that  their  re- 
ply was  like  that  of  good  children,  always 
**  Yes  ;*'  that  they  could  not  help  looking  back 
to  the  fine  country  which  they  had  parted 
with,  where  they  had  left  the  nones  of  their 
grandfathers ;  that  the  country  is  no  longer 
theirs,  but  ihey  love  it  still,  and  when  they 
think  of  it  their  hearts  are  sad.    They  had 
\  DOW,  he  said,  a  country  which  they  were  told 
I  was  to  be  their  home  as  long  as  the  sun  shines 
and  water  flows ;  where  they  were  to  grow 
\  up  like  the  grass  of  the  prairies.    It  was  a 
I  ffood  country,  he  said,  and  they  love  it.   They 
i   had  always  lived  up  to  their  promise  with 
I  the  Government.    But  they  haa  been  asked 
to  go  South- West  of  the  Missouri,  and  are  in 
trouble,  for  ihey  know  not  what  to  do.    Ele- 
ven winters  ago  they  were  told,  he  said,  that 
if  they  had  but  one  wigwam  on  their  present 
lands,  they  would  see  there  all  that  had  been 
promised  them :  but  they  had  not  seen  it  all, 
and   therefore  had    come    all    the  way  to 
Washington  to  inquire  of  their  Great  Father 
concerning  it;  thai  there  was  a  cloud  before 
their  eyes,  which  they  hoped  he  would  take 
away.    You  are  from  the  West,  said  he  to 
the  President,  and  know  what  your  red  chil- 
dren want ;  we  look  to  you  for  justice. 

The  President  reniied  that  the  government 
would  act  in  gooa  faith  toward  them,  that 
the  bargains  with  them  had  been  voluntarily 
made  on  their  part,  aud  should  be  scrupu- 
louslv  fulfilled  by  the  government ;  and  tnat 
ihe  Secretary  of  War  would  see  that  they 
were  heard  and  treated  properly. 

The  President  further  said  that  he  would 
see  them,  and  shake  hands  with  them  again 
when  they  got  their  business  adjusted. 

The  Indians  then  took  leave  by  shaking 
hands  with  the  Presidenty  the  ^Secretary  ci 
War,  &c 


* 


AUTUMN. 

Prfym  Galiaghtr'*»  *<  Miami  Woodi** 

The  Autumn  Time  is  with  us  !— Its  approach 
Was  heralded,  not  many  days  ago. 
By  hazy  skies,  that  veiPd  the  bazen  sun. 
And  sea^like  murmurs  from  the  rustling  corn. 
And  low  voiced  brooks,  that  wandered  drow- 
sily 
By  purpling  clusters  of  the  juicy  grape. 
Swinging  upon  the  vine.    And  now,  'tis  here! 
And  what  a  change  hath  passed  upon  the 

face 
Of  Nature,  where  the  waving  forest  spreads^ 
Then  robed  in  deepest  green !    All  through 

the  night 
The  subtle  frost  hath  plied  its  jnystic  art ; 
And  in  the  day  the  golden  sun  hath  wrought 
The  wonders ;  and  the  winds  of  morn  and  even 
Have  touch*d  with  magic  breath  the  changing 

leaves.  s 

And  now,  as  wanders  the  dilating  eye 
Athwart  the  varied  landscape,  circling  fiir, 
What   gorgeousness,  what  blazonry,  what 

pomp 
Of  colors,  bursts  upon  the  ravished  sight ! 
Here,  where  the  maple  rears  its  yellow  crest, 
A  golden  glory :  yonder,  where  the  oak 
Stands  monarch  of  the  forest,  and  the  ash 
Is  girt  with  flame-like  parasite,  and  broad 
The  dogwood  spreads  beneath,  a  rolling  field 
Of  deepest  crimson ;  and  afar,  where  looms  . 
The  gnarled  gum  a  cloud  of  bloodiest  red  ! 

Out  in  the  woods  of  Autumn,  I  have  cast 
Aside  the  shackles  of  the  town,  that  vex 
The  fetterless  soul,  and  come  to  hide  myself, 
Miami !  in  thy  venerable  shades. 
Low  on  thy  bank,  where  spreads  the  velvet 

moss, 
My  limbs  recline.    Beneath  me  silver-bright. 
Glide  the  clear  waters,  with  a  plaintive  moan 
for  summer's  parting  glories.    Hifh  o'erhead. 
Seeking  the  sedgy  lakes  ol  the  warm  South, 
Sails  tireless  the  unerring  waterfowl. 
Screaming  among  the  cloud  racks.    OA  from 

where, 
Erect  on  mossy  trunk  the  patridge  stands, 
Bursts  suddenly  the  whistle  clear  and  loud. 
Far-echoing  through  the  iiim  wood's  fretted 

aisles. 
Deep  murmurs  from  the  trees,  bending  with 

brown 
And  ripened  mast,  are  interrupted  now 
By  sounds  of  dropping  nuts  ;  and  warily 
The  turkey  from  the  thicket  comes,  and  swift 
As  flies  an  arrow. darts  the  pheasant  down, 
To  batten  on  the  autumn  :  and  the  air. 
At  times,  is  darkened  by  a  sudden  rush 
Of  myriad  wings  as  the  wild  pigeon  leads 
His  squadrons  to  the  banquet.    Far  away. 
Where  the  pawpaw  its  mellow  fruitage  yields. 
And  thick,  dark  clusters  of  the  wild  grape 

hang. 
And  nuts  lie  heaped  beneath  the  naked  tree. 
The  merry  laugh  of  childhood,  and  the  shoot 
Of  truant  schodboy,  |ing  upon  the  air. 
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8KETCHBS  OF  LONDON. 

Messrs,  Editors, — I  have  remarked  in  a 
former  communication,  that  the  uarrow  and 
trowded  streets  of  London  presented  an  un- 
pleasant aspect  to  the  stranger,  and  also  con* 
trihuted  to  the  production  of  disease ;  and 
while  the  same  opinion  is  now  reiterated,  it 
becomes  necessary  at  the  same  time  to  advert 
to  certain  mitigaiing  circumstances.  These 
are  the  S^J^l/lres  and  Parks.  What  is  known 
under  the  n«ftne  of  the  "  West  End,"  is  mea- 
sorahly  free  from  the  narrow  and  crowded 
streets  of  the  business  part  of  the  city  ;  there 
the  nobility  and  wealthy  part  o(  the  comma- 
niiy  occupy  splendid  mansions  on  the  margin 
ot  beautiful  green  squares  and  parks,  con- 
trasting strongly  but  beautifully  with  other 
parts.  These  parks  and  squares  mav  be  pro- 
perly termed  the  branchioe  or  breathing  pla* 
ces  of  this  great  city,  and  we  must  admit 
that  they  contribute  m  no  small  degree  to  its 
comfort/  health,  and  beauty. 

One  of  the  principal  squares  is  Trafaloas 
Square  ;  it  has  a  base,  balustrades,  and  ter^ 
race  of  stone,  the  whole  presenting  the  ap- 
pearance of  having  been  hewn  from  a  solid 
rock.  At  one  side  stands  the  Nelson  Monu- 
ment, which  consists  of  a  fluted  granite  pil- 
lar, 176  feet  high,  surmounted  with  a  Corin- 
thian capital  of  ffun  metal,  on  the  top  of 
which  stands  a  cdossal  tigure  of  Nelson,  18 
feet  high.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  square 
is  an  equestrian  statue  of  George  IV.  Gros- 
venor  Square  contains  six  acres,  in  the  centre 
of  which  is  an  equestrian  statue  of  George  I. 
erected  in  1726.  It  is  enclosed  in  a  handsome 
iron  railing,  and  the  whole  tastefully  laid  oiit 
in  walks  and  shrubbery.  Russel  Square  is 
laid  out  with  great  taste  and  beauiy,  and 
contains  in  its  centre,  a  fine  statue  of  the 
Duke  of  Bedford.  Soho,  St.  James,  Leices- 
ter, Bloomsbury,  Easton,,  Fitzroy,  Bedford, 
and,  I  bad  almost  said,  htindreds  of  others, 
deserve  particular  attention  for  their  beauty 
as  well  as  utility  ;  but  we  have  not  space  to 
describe  them.  We  must  not  on.it  to  men- 
tian,  however,  that  noted  squnre,  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields.  This  square  is  said  to  be  the 
same  extent  as  the  base  of  the  largest  Egyp- 
tian pyramid.  On  one  side  is  the  splendid 
building  of  the  Royal  College  of  Siirgeons, 
one  of  the  best  endowed  institutions  ot  Lon- 
don. Contiguous  to  this  square  is  Lincoln's 
Inn,  which  is  occupied  by  the  Lord  Chancel- 
lor and  the  Vice-Chancellor's  Courts. 

But  if  the  squares  claim  our  attention  as 
Works  of  pleasure  aud  utility,  the  parks  will 
excite  our  admiration  for  their  extent  and 
beauty.  The  principal  of  these  are  St. 
James',  Green,  Uvde,  and  Regent  Parks. 

St.  James'  ParK  occupies  what  was  origi- 
nally an  extensive  Morass ;  n  was  enclosed 
and  laid  out  into  walks  and  gardens  by  Hen- 
ry VIII.,  as  pleasure  grounds,  to  St.  James' 
Palace,  the  residence,  at  that  period,  ot  the 
Sovereign.  This  jinrk  contains  about  160 
acres,  and  is  beautifutljr  laid  out  in  gravelled 
walks,  shrubbery,  exotic  and  domestic  trees. 
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and  in  the  summer  ornamented  with    nomci 
ous  and  beautiful  parterres,  and  the    ^rh&i 
refreshed  by  a  broad  sheet  of  water  inr 
through  the  centre.    The  principal  enti 
is  from  Whitehall,  through  the  Horse  Otiardsi 
where  some  of  the  horsemen  are  alwar&  at 
duty,  as  if  watching  for  the  approach   ciT  as 
enemy.    The  entrance  leads  to  a  larg-e  opea 
space,  in  which  large  bodies  of   troops  are 
frequently  reviewed,  and  where  aeventl   rep- 
men  ts  may  he  seen  manoeuvring  every  ^UB- 
day  mornini;  at  10  o'clock.     At  the  oppoeiie 
exireinitv    from    the   Horse    Guards,    staiuis 
Buckingham  Palace,  the  residence  of  Qneea 
Victoria  and  his  Royal  Highness,  Prince  Al- 
bert.   Extending  entirely  around  the  park  are 
broad  avenues  for  carriages  and   horseoaea. 
This  Park  is  one  of  the  roost  fashionable  wvliri 
in  London,  and  often  contains  many  thoosaad 
persons.    Here  sportive  childhood  delights  lo 
witness  the  gambols  of  the  aquatic  birds,  or 
the  humble  sparrows,  as  they  pick  the  crambs. 
freely  distributed  by  their  juvenile  visiieis; 
here  may  be  seen  the  gay  and  tbou^hUest 
youth,  the  decrepid  old  man  ;  the  t hough tfiil 
of  mature  age ;  the  belle  and  the  beau  ;  all 
mingling  in  one   mass,    and  coostiiuiinv  a  ' 
throng  so  dense  as  almost  to  preclude  the  pes-  | 
sibility  of  passing.    St.  James'  Park,  wbea  ; 
thus  crowded,  presents  one  of  the  most  ani-  ' 
mated  scenes  that  can  be  wimessed  ia  Loo-  \ 
don. 

Adjoining  the  last  is  the  Green  Park,  whieh. 
.  however,  is  less  improved  tlian  the  precediog,  \ 
but,  nevertheless,  possesses  great  beauty  and  i 
is  much  frequented.  At  the  nonh-wesc  ea-  | 
tremity,  it  opens  into  Piccadilr,  and  to  the  < 
left  may  be  seen  the  grand  entrance  gates  to 
Buckingham  Palace.  The  gates  are  com- 
posed ot  bronzed  iron,  and  are  of  incredible 
strength.  On  the  opposite  side  of  Piccadilly 
is  a  triumphal  arch,  forming  a  grand  entrance 
to  Hyde  rark.  It  is  composed  of  three  arch- 
ways, supported  by  a  screen  of  fluted  Iodic 
columns,  the  whole  front  extending  107  feet 
Immediately  adjoining  this  gateway,  to  the 
right,  is  Apsley  House,  the  residence  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington.  The  front  of  the 
Duke^s  house  is  protected  by  a  high  enclo- 
sure, for  the  purpose,  it  would  seem,  of  guar* 
ding  against  an  accident  wdich  occurred  sev- 
era!  years  since ;  I  refer  to  bis  windows  be- 
ing broken  in  by  a  mob ;  and  it  ia  curious  to 
ol^erve,  that  some  of  these  broken  windows 
are  not  repaired,  but  those  uninjured  are  i 
fully  protected  by  iron  blinds. 

But  the  most  magnificent  of  these  grounds 
is  H}rde  Park.  Standing  at  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  the  city,  it  embraces  an  area  of  395 
acres.  Directly  opposite  the  entrance  stands 
a  colossal  statue  of  Achilles,  cast  from  tweire 
twenty-four  pounders  taken  at  the  battles  of 
Salamanca,  Vittoria,  Toulouse>  and  Waterloo, 
to  the  honor  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
This  Park  is  not  so  highly  ornamented  as  thtt 
of  8t.  James,  but  its  greater  extent  and  gene- 
ral beauty  render  it  unsurpassed  by  any  other 
in  London.    Foot-paths  traverse  it  in  various 
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direetioDS,  and  clumps  of  trees,  small  forests, 
and  a  grassy  surface,  combine  to  spread  a 
charm  over  this  deli|;:htful  retreat.  Along  its 
western  border  winds  an  artificial  river,  giv- 
ing a  freshness  to  the  whole  scenery  of  the 
mo«t  enchanting  character*  A  broad  swarth 
avenue  surrounds  the  entire  park,  along  which 
horsemen  and  carriages  freely  pass*  Here 
the  aristocracy  may  be  seen,  of  an  afternoon, 
in  great  numbers  and  in  their  most  brilliant 
costumes.  The  most  elegant  carriages,  drawn 
by  superb  horses,  each  with  postillions  and 
footmen,  pass  in  endless  succession,  until  the 
eye  wearies  in  looking  upon  the  immense 
throng.  And,  in  addition  to  this  circular  belt 
of  carriages  which  surrounds  the  park,  its  iw 
terior  is  not  less  animated  by  the  presence  of 
thousands  of  pedestrians. 

The  last  that  I  shall  mention  is  Regent's 
Park.  This  enclosure  contains  360  acres,  and 
is  tastefully  laid  out  in  gardens,  lawns,  water* 
falls,  ornamented  bridges,  and  fine  roads.  In 
the  centre  is  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden*  under 
the  patronage  of  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty. 
But  the  greatest  attraction  here  is  the  Zoolo- 
gical Gardens.  Here  a  most  extensive  col- 
lection of  wild  animals  may  be  seen ;  but  the 
greatest  curiosity  consists  in  placing  them  un- 
der circumstances  as  nearly  as  possible  ap- 
proaching their  natural  states.  The  collec- 
tion is  already  very  laree,  and  is  constantly 
increasing,  and  is  already  superior  to  the  cel- 
ebrated Jardin  des  Plantes  of  Paris. 

After  viewing  the  various  parks,  we  cannot 
but  say  that  they  are  among  the  most  beauti- 
ful and  useful  places  of  recreation  in  London. 
Here,  the  laborer  who  has  toiled  six  days  In 
the  midst  of  filth  and  stagnant  air,  can  breathe 
freely  and  enjoy  the  sweets  of  a  fresh  air. 
And  even  to  tne  higher  class,  it  is  inexpres- 
sibly uletigntful  to  find  themselves  suddenly 
removed  from  the  densely  populated  city  to 
the  cool  retreats  of  the  shady  forest. 

The  Thames,  as  a  river,  would  scarcely  be 
countenanced  in  the  United  States.  London 
is  about  sixty  miles  from  the  mouth,  and 
above  the  city  it  is  not  navigable  for  more 
than  thirty  miles,  and  that  only  by  steam- 
boats of  the  smallest  size.  But  the  tide  rises 
at  London  bridge  about  twenty  leet,  so  that 
the  heaviest  shipping  can  ascend  with  perfect 
ease.  At  low  water,  it  is  onlv  about  eight 
hundred  feet  wide.  Several  magnificent 
bridges  have  been  erected  over  the  river,  and 
one  of  cast  iron,  and  one  suspension  bridge  of 
superior  construction. 

The  almost  innumerable  steamboats,  ships, 
and  various  smaller  sailing  vessels,  together 
with  small  rowing  crafts,  give  the  river  a  de- 
gree of  animation  unequalled  by  any  other 
water.  It  is  curious  and  interesting  to  wit- 
ness file  number  and  speed  of  the  steamboats. 
Thfcse  vessels  are  small,  built  very  sharp,  and 
intended  alone  for  speed,  with  the  view  of 
conveying  passengers  between  London  and 
the  various  points  of  interest  in  the  vicinity. 
Their  speed  is  very  great,  and  'so  perfect  is 
the  control  exercised  over  them,  that  they  will 


dash  on  at  full  speed  to  within  a  few  feet  of 
another  boat  or  a  pier,  and  when  we  think  it 
almost  certain  that  a  fearful  collision  must 
take  place,  the  boat  is  either  suddenly  backed, 
or  goes  off  in  another  direction,  with  the 
grace  and  agility  of  a  water  fowl.  The  su- 
perintendent of  the  vessel,  or  the  *'  captain,*' 
stands  upon  the  wheel-house,  and  without 
uttering  a  word,  but  simply  by  signs,  gives 
his  commands,  which  pantomine  is  duly  in- 
terpreted bv  a  boy  stationed  over  the  engi- 
neer, and  the  word  is  passed  down  by  him. 
Below  London  bridge,  the  river  is  almost  en- 
tirely blockaded  by  ships  and  other  sailing 
vessels,  thousrh  the  principal  ships  go  into 
some  of  the  docks. 

The  Thames  Tunnel  extends  nnder  the 
river,  and  is  situated  about  two  miles  below 
London  bridsre.  The  Tunnel  consists  of  a 
mass  of  brick  work  37  by  22  feet,  through 
which  run  two  archways,  constructed  for 
foot  passengers  and  carriages ;  each  arch  ia 
16  feet  in  width.  Its  entire  length  is  twelve 
hundred  feet ;  it  is  reached  by  steps  of  more 
than  100  feet  in  height.  The  carriage  way 
h  8  never  been  extended  out»  and  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  it  ever  will  be.  As  a  work  of 
art,  the  Tunnel  must  command  our  admira* 
tion,  but  on  the  score  of  utility,  it  is  more 
questionable,  for  the  carriage  way  has  been 
already  partially,  if  not  wholly  abandoned, 
and  the  communication  between  the  parts  of. 
the  city  which  it  connects  could  have  been 
accomplished  by  boats ;  but  the  work  is  won- 
derful, and  is  justly  regarded  with  pride  by 
the  English.     {See  No.  5,  page  70.) 

Few  public  edifices  will  attract  more  atten- 
tion than  Westminster  Abbey  and  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral.  Of  Westminster  Abbey  it  will 
be  impossible  to  give  a  satisfactory  descrip 
tion  in  a  short  space,  we  can  therefore  bareiy 
indicate  some  oi  its  principal  features.  The 
Abbey  was  built  by  Henry  III.,  enlarged  at 
different  periods,  and  was  finally  completed 
by  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  The  building  is 
constructed  in  the  most  beautiful  style  of  Go- 
thic Architecture :  the  exterior,  as  a  whole, 
will  strike  the  observer  as  belonging  to  other 
days,  and  representing  persons  and  habits 
long  since  passed  away.  The  extreme  length 
of  the  building  is  530  feet,  and  the  height  of 
the  towers  225  feet.  The  interior  of  the 
building,  especially  viewed  from  the  west, 
strikes  the  beholder  with  astonishment  when 
be  contemplates  the  extent  and  beauty  of  the 
structure;  and  added  to  this,  the  solemnity 
inspired  by  its  somewhat  gloomy  aspect,  and 
the  innumerable  tombs  m  every  direction 
gives  it  an  ensemble  entirely  unique.  Lofty 
pillars  supporting  Gothic  arches,  the  heijjht 
of  the  roof  and  the  long  perspective  gallenes 
and  stained  glass  windows,  make  up  a  view 
of  exceeding  beauty  and  grandeur.  In  the 
great  western  window  are  paintings  of  A  bra* 
bam,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  Moses,  Aaron,  and 
the  Twelve  patriarchs ;  the  arms  of  King  Se- 
ber.  King  Edward  the  Confessor,  Queen 
Elizabeth,  King  George  and  Dean  Wilcook, 
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Bishop  of  Rochester.  This  window  was 
erected  in  1735.  In  other  windows  are  to  be 
teen  paintings  of  Edward  the  Blaclc  Prince» 
Virgin  Mary»  Sl  John  the  Baptist,  the  Savior, 
TweWe  Apostles,  and  Four  Evangelists,  etc 
The  Abbey  has  long  been  the  Mausoleum  of 
the  Kings,  Queens,  poets  and  heroes  of  En* 
gland,  and  we  find  here  the  tombs  and  monu- 
ments of  the  good,  ihe  ^eat  and  the  vicious, 
the  christian  and  the  mtidel,  the  murderer 
wid  the  just  man. 

Entering  the  south  Transept,  we  come  to 
what  is  called  the  Poet's  corner,  so  called 
from  the  tombs,  monuments  and  busts  of  cel- 
ebrated poets  here  found.  Here  rest  Ben 
Johnson,  Samuel  Butler,  John  Milton,  Gray, 
Dryden,  Shakspeare,  Thompson,  (author  of 
the  "  Seasons,'*)  Goldsmith,  (poet,  physician^ 
historian,)  etc. 

Some  of  the  ancient  epitaphs  are  curious 
from  their  peculiarity  of  language  and  oriho* 
graphy ;  that  of  Edmund  Spencer  runs  thus : 
*'  Ueare  lyes  (expecting  the  second  comioge 
of  our  Saviour,  Christ  Jesus,)  the  body  of 
Edmond  Spencer,  the  prince  of  poets  in  his 
tyrae,  whose  divine  spirit  needs  noe  othir 
witnesse  than  the  workes  which  he  left  be- 
hinde  him.*'  And  that  of  Nathan  l^igr,  writ- 
ten by  himself: — 

"  To  me  nis  given  to  dye,  to  yoa  'tis  given 
To  live ;  one  monument  sets  its  evH   ; 
MhHc  how  impartial  is  the  will  of  Heaven." 

And  affain  the  epitaph  of  Geoffrey  Chau- 
cer : — *'  He  lieth  buried  to  fore  the  chapels  of 
Seyenthe  Benet,  by  whos  sepulture  is  wretoa 
on  a  table  hanging  on  a  pylere  his  epytaphye, 
maad  by  a  poete  laureat.*'  We  cannot  even 
refer  to  the  numerous  tombs  and  monuments, 
amounting  to  near  four  hundreed,  which  are 
found  in  this  remarkable  place.  In  addition 
to  the  south  and  north  •  Transepts,  and  the 
Naive,  are  nine  chapels,  which  contain  the 
tombs  and  monuments  of  the  roval  and  dis- 
tinguished personages.  In  the  Naive  I  ob- 
served a  monument  erected  to  the  memory  of 
Major  Andre,  who  was  executed  as  a  spy  du- 
ring our  Kevoluiionary  war;  \jord  Viscount 
Howe,  killed  in  America  in  1758  ;  Pitt ;  John 
Friend,  M.  D. ;  Richard  Mead,  M.  D. ;  Henrv 
Purcell,  the  great  English  composer,  with 
this  inscription  by  Dryden  : — *'  Left  this  life, 
and  is  gone  to  that  blessed  place  where  only 
his  harmony  can  be  exceeded  ;**  Wilberforce; 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  ;  Lord  Mansfield  :  Canning; 
Matthew  Bailie,  M.  D. ;  Sir  H.  Davy ;  and, 
asking  forgiveness,  for  any  seeming  want  of 
gravity,  here  also  is  the  tomb  of— /oAn 
8mtth. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  among  the 
chapels  is  that  of  Henry  VIi.  Here  is  a 
magnificent  tomb,  on  which  are  effigies,  de- 
si  i|[ned  for  likenesses  of  Henry  and  his  Queen, 
Elizabeth.  **  And  in  the  sides  and  both  ends 
of  our  said  towmbe  we  wol  tabernacles  be 
graven,  and  the  arae  to  be  filled  with  yma- 
ges,  specially  of  our  said  Avouries  (or  patron 
saints)  of  copper  and  gilte.*'  Edward  the 
Sixth  was  buried  under  the  altar.    In  this 


I, 
* 

< 
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chapel  also  are  the  tombs  of  Marv  Qaecn  of 
Scoiis :  Charles  IL :  William  III. ;  Qoccs 
Mary ;  Queen  Anne :  George  II.  ;  Queci 
Elizabeth ;  Edward  V.,  &c.  In  Kdward  ibc 
Confessor's  chapel,  is  a  curious  Mosaic  Shrine 
of  Edward  the  Confessor,  erected  in  the  eeo* 
tre  of  the  chapel.  Here  also  is  a  Mosaic 
tomb  and  canopy  of  Henry  III. ;  tomh  d 
Henry  V.,  with  a  headless  statue.  This  sta- 
tue is  reputed  to  have  had  a  golden  hcid, 
which  was  carried  off  in  the  time  of  Croo- 
wel!.  Tomb  of  Queen  Philippe.  Edward 
IIL,  Richard  II.  and  his  Queen,  Edward  L, 
Queen  Ediiha,  wife  of  Edward  the  Confes- 
sor, and  Maud,  Que  n  of  Henry  L,  are  aUs 
buried  here  but  have  no  monuments. 

As  objects  of  no  inconsiderable  interest,  the 
ancient  Coronation  Chairs,  which  stand  in  this 
chapel,  may  be  mentioned.  These  are  two 
plainly  constructed  chairs,  one  for  the  Kiof 
and  the  other  for  the  Queen  Consort,  to  be 
used  only  on  the  occasion  of  the  CoronatioB. 
One  was  constructed  by  Edward  I.,  and  ibe 
other  is  supposed  to  have  been  made  by  order 
of  William  and  Mary.  In  the.  chair  con- 
structed by  Edward  I.,  is  the  famous  Scoick 
Btone,  brought  to  England  with  the  Regal  is 
by  Edward. 

'^Kyng  Edward  with  the  lang  sbanken  fro  Scolhad 

hit  fette 
Bayde  the  shrine  ot  Seynt  Edward  at  Westmiiister  hei 

hitte  setie." 

This  stone  was  superstitiously  called  Ja- 
cob's Pillow,  i  was  brought  from  Sconce,  in 
Scotland,  in  1267,  and  the  reverence  io  which 
it,  was  held  may  be  inferred  fmrn  the  fol- 
lowing lines  inscribed  on  it  by  King  Ken- 
neste: — 

**  Wherever  diis  atone  is  fouod,  or  Site's  decree  is 

vain, 
The  Scota  the  game  shall  hold,  and  there  sa- 

preoiely  reign." 

This  stone  has  been  the  subject  of  treaties,  i 
arising  from  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Scots  ! 
in  consequence  of  this  strange  superstition,  to  j 
regain  pssession  of  it,  and  it  has.  been  so|>-  [ 
posed  that  the  removal  of  (his  venerated  ob- 
ject to  England  induced  the  Scots  to  ct>nsent  | 
to  a  union  with  that  country,  under  ihe  sa«  ' 
perstitious  belief  expressed  in  the  abovo  dis-  ' 
tich.     It  was  on   this  stone  that  **  the  Kings,  \ 
which  ruled  over  the  Scottish  men,  received 
the    crowne;"    and    it   has  been,   strangely 
enough,  placed  under  the  seat  of  the  Coroua- 
naiion  Chair  of  England. 

I  must  not  fail  to  notice  a  singular,  and  I 
think  may  be  added,  characteristic  event, 
shown  in  the  chapel  of  St.  John  the  Baptist. 
Here  is  the  tomb  uf  Thomas  Cecil,  Earl  of 
Exeter,  and  his  first  wife,  figures  of  the  two 
beinsr  placed  on  the  top ;  but  as  the  Earl  had 
married  a  second  lime,  space  was  reserved 
on  his  left  for  the  last  wile.  But  with  that 
majesty  and  pride  of  character  which  alone 
belongs  to  woman,  she  refused  to  be  buried 
there,  because  she  was  to  be  placed  on  her 
husband's  left,  while  the  first  wife  rested  on 
his  right ! 
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la  cmsiing  a  glance  over  Westminster  Ab- 
bey, and  obbervtog  ihat  ihe  memories  of  war- 
riora*  actors  and  orators  are  enshnned, — that 
he  who  has  shed  most  freely  the  blood  of 
bis  fellow-deinffs  stands  in  the  boldest  relief; 
we  can  but  exclain,  what  has  all  this  to  do 
wiib  a  house  of  worship?  It  is  a  singular 
fact,  that  not  one  of  the  2^0  pieces  of  sculp- 
ture*  and  events  which  ihey  commemorate, 
found  iu  the  Transepts  and  Naive,  have  the 
slightest  religious  association  ;  and  while  we 
may  sdroire  the  beauty  of  the  sculpture,  and 
the  skill  of  the  artist,  and  dwell  with  satis- 
faction on  the  deeds  of  valor  commemora- 
ted by  the  monument,  the  Priest  at  the  Altar, 
and  Ine  object  of  his  teachings  are  forgotten, 
and  the  devotional  feeling  inspired  by  ine  an- 
cient tombs  is  lost  in  contemplating  the 
bloody  deeds,  conventionally  denominated 
deeds  of  valor,  of  the  warrior.  Prayers  are 
read  here  daily  from  ten  to  eleven  and  from 
three  to  four.  The  Coronation  of  the  Sov- 
ereigns also  takes  place  at  Westminster  Ab- 
bey. 

AGRICULTURAL. 

To  tks  Editor  of  the  Am,  Ftrrny  Magazine. 

Dear  Sir. — Aware  of  the  importance 
at  present  attached  to  the  subject  of  manureSi 
and  of  the  efibrts  made  at  f  nlightment  there- 
on, I  send  you  the  following  for  dissemina- 
tion through  the  columns  of  your  paper. 

There  18  a  farmer  in  one  county,  who 
in  early  life  paid  considerable  attention  to 
the  subject  of  geology,  and  has,  since  be- 
coming a  practical  agriculturist,  turned  this 
knowledge  to  good  account  in  various  ways. 
He  has  procured  a  small  auger,  with  which 
he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  boring  into  the 
earth  npon  different  parts  of  his  own  farm, 
examining  and  analysing  the  different  for- 
mations, and  making  himself  more  thorough- 
ly acquainted  with  tl>e  variety  of  soils  in 
his  neighborhood.  His  labors  in  this  respect 
^  have  been  lately  most  richlv  rewarded,  in 
I  the  discovery,  upon  a  part  of  his  farm,  of  a 
\  valuable  marl  bed.  It  lies  about  three 
)  feet  below  the  surface,  and  is  many  feet  in 
I  depth,  and  of  unknown  extent.  The  depo- 
)  site  is  stored  with  large  quantities  of  shells, 
{  bearing  undoubted  evidence  of  having  been 

>  deposited  here  by  the  salt  water,  as  ihey 
I  bear  no  resemblance  to  fresh  water  produc* 

>  tions.  The  marl)  \\hen  exposed  to  the  air 
\  and  dried,  has  much  the  appearance  of  lime 
\  afler  it  has  been  slaked. 

)  The  gentleman  has  not  yet  had  an  oppor- 

}  tunity  of  testing   its  enrichinff  properties; 

y  yet  he  expresses  himself  firmly  of  the  opi- 

{  nlon,  that  it  will  be  far  more  valuable  to  biro 

)  than  any  other  kind  of  manure,  with  the  ex- 

^  ception  perhaps  of  Guano,  which  it  is  some- 


what difficult  for  our  inland  farmers  at  pre- 
sent to  obtain. 

My  main  object,  in  sendmg  you  this  no- 
tice, is  that  the  farmers  in  our  country 
generally  may  be  encouraged  to  make  simi- 
lar researches,  and  to  discover  whatever 
hidden  sources  of  wealth  may  be  buried 
within  the  bosom  of  their  respective  domains. 
A  Subscriber  frofth  Washington  Co. 

P.  S. — It  is  our  design  in  a  few  days  to 
examine,  as  nearly  as  possible,  by  boring, 
the  extent  of  this  bed.  If  you  should  see  fit 
to  publish  this,  I  may  send  you  another 
communication,  giving  more  particular  ac- 
counts of  the  soil  surrounding  and  covering 
the  bed,  the  kind  of  rock  in  the  vicinity,  ^c. 

SWe  return  our  thanks  to  our  intelligent 
public-spiriied  '' Subscnber/'  and  re*, 
quest  him  to  write  us  the  result  of  his  pro* 
posed  examination.] 

« 

Italy. — A  letter  from  Florence,  dated 
Oct  9,  announces  that  the  troubles  in  the 
Roman  states  had  entirely  ceased,  and  that 
the  insurgents  who  had  succeeded  in  esca- 

Sing  from  the  Pontifical  and  Austrian  sel- 
lers had  dispersed  in  the  Appennines. 

Switzerland. — Geneva,  Oct.  10.— No 
events  have  occurred  of  late  calculated  to  in- 
terest the  foreign  reader. 

The  war  between  the  Jesuits  and  the  Ra- 
dicals  continues  as  intense  as  ever ;  but  lucki- 
ly, instead  of  being  carried  on  with  swords, 
and  pistols,  and  stout  sticks,  it  is  fought  out 
in  the  newspapers^  The  consequence  is, 
that  if  does  not  do  much  harm. 

Accounts  from  Lucerne  state  that  two 
captains  in  the  army  of  that  canton,  named 
Barte  and  Uimi,  have  been  sentenced  to 
death  for  the  part  they  took  agaiubt  the 
government  in  the  late  rebellion ;  but  it  is 
supposed  that  the  Grand  Council  will  spare 
their  lives. 

SnfGi?LAR  Discovery.— A  Vermont  paper 
states  that  while  some  workmen  were  dig^ 
ging  near  the  granite  bridge  in  Manchester, 
they  came  to  several  maple  and  oak  logs  on 
a  gravelly  bottom  twenty  feet  below  the  sur- 
face. In  one  of  the  logs  was  a  hive  of  bees, 
a  good  deal  decayed,  but  still  in  a  tolerable 
state  of  preservation — the  wings,  legs,  etc.  of 
the  little  laborers  being  perfectly  distinguish- 
able. Several  oil  nuts  were  also  discovered, 
whole  and  sound.  It  is  but  a  short  time  since 
large  trees,  a  century  old,  whose  trunks  were 
iiibedded  in  the  soil,  were  Rowing  upon  the 
spot.  Probably  this  miniatui^  /ivr^ulaneum, 
while'*  teeming  with  life  ao*)  irdusi&y,'^  was 
buried  in  the  earth  long  ago  ly  »  ^Ude  frou* 
the  elevations  in  its  neigh borhu^. 
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ITBST  OF  THB  PIircPINC. 

The  Pinc-piDc  ii  one  of  the  Teh  maker*; 
'  tkM  ill  s  bird  which  cooainict*  iti  nest  of  « 
r  nnrnbling  clowly  b*tiBd  wool.— 
I  The  followioK  deicriptioD  from  Le  Vaill<uii'a 
'  Trarelt  m  Southern  Africa,  like  moet  of  bi> 
.  WTtting«i  is  more  eDterttnring'aiHl  iDBiructlre 
;  than  aof  thing  etw  ihat  we  would  lay  before 
our  readers  on  tbii  anhjecl : — 

"  The  neit  of  the  pine-pine."  sava  Vaillant, 
"  is  uuallf  placed    amcng    prichty   shrubs, 


pariicnlarly  ihe  mimosai,  boi  s 
'   the  eiireme  branches  of  tree*.    It  is  coro- 
mooly  very  Urge,  ihaugh   aome  are  larger 
ihsn  others :  but  the  difierence  is  onlv  id  the 
evtetnal  appearance ;  in  the  inierior  ihey  are 
!   of  the  same  dimeasiMis,  namely  from   three 
'   10  foor  inchn  in  diameter,  while  the  circum- 
ference of  the  exterior  is  often  mnre  than  a 
!   fooC    As  the  nest  is  wholly  composed  of  the 
'   down  of  plants,  it  is  either  of  a  snowy  whiie- 
I   neas  or  of  a  brownish  coLot,  according  to  the 
I   ttoalily  of  the  down  which  is  produced  by  the 
'   neighboring  sbruha.    On  tbe  outiide  it  ap- 
\  peara  to  be  constructed  in  an  irregular  and 
elnmiy  manner,  according  to  tbe  siiusiion  of 
the  branche!  upon  which  it  ia  built,  and   to 
,    which  it  is  so  firmly  attached,  part  of  them 
I   paMing  through  iis  lexiure,  that  it  is  impoa- 
I   liblfl  to  remove  it  without  leaving  one  half 
b^tind. 

If,  however,  the  nest  hai-e  ttie  appearanue 

M  the  oniaide  of  being  badly  made,  we  shall 

!   be  the  more  surprised,  on  looking  into  the  it»> 

terioT,  that  so  small  a  creamre,  wiihout  other 

Instrument  than  it*  bill,  its  wings,  and  tail, 

I   could  have  wrought  vegeial'le  down  in  such 


a  natmer  as  to  render  it  aa  mifed  and  of  a 
fine  a  tenure  a*  eluih,  even  of  good  qwaliiy. 
The  nest  in  question  is  nearly  of  m  rowd 
form,  has  a  narrow  neck  made  in  ila  Bppcr 
part,  by  which  means  the  bird  glides  inio  ibe 
interior.  At  the  ba»e  of  ihia  conidor  thcK  is 
a  niche  that  has  the  appearance  of  K  SBall 
nest  resting  against  the  large  one ;  and  at  the 


Cape  it  is  generallr  supposed  that  thi 

was  made  expressly  for  tbe  male  to  ail  apea, 

in  order  to  keep  watch  while  ih«  feunte  is 


,  and  that  he  may  •pprin 
her  ot  danger  when  she  is  at  the  boitom  of 
the  neit  and  unable  to  observe  an  enraiy  a 
the  oniaide.  This  idea,  I  must  coafcm,  ia  n- 
ther  iogenious ;  but  I  bsve  ascertained  that 
this  sort  of  niche  is  not  contrived  for  aoy  sock 
purpose.  The  male,  indeed,  slis  od  the  eggs 
as  welt  ai  the  f'eniale,  and  when  either  of 
them  is  thus  occupied,  the  other  never  re- 
mains aa  a  sentinel  at  the  ueac  1  en 
quite  confident  of  ihia,  from  having  found  at 
least  a  hundred  of  these  nests,  and  baring 
watched  and  observed  the  birds  fur  irfairfe 
mornings  together.  This  little  reccaa  a^ 
pear*  to  be  noihing  more  than  a  pereh,  by 
means  of  which  the  pbc-piuc  may  pass  more 
easily  into  it*  nest,  which,  wiihoni  each  a 
contrivance,  it  might  find  some  difficulty  ia 
accomplishing,  as  it  could  not  move  ihroogh 
so  smalt  sn  opening  on  the  wing ;  and  as  tbe 
outside  of  the  nest  la  slightly  formed,  it  would 
injure  it  were  the  bird  constsntly  to  rest  upca 
it,  while  thia  little  space  i*  as  etroogly  badi 
as  the  interior  of  the  nest.  To  give  it  the 
required  solldiiy,  tbe  bird  has  no  other  means 
than  healing  with  its  wings,  and  taming  its 
body  in  different  directions,  as  I  have  else- 
where  related  of  the  cspocier.     (See  tbe  3d 


sarily  be  rounded  and  have  tbe  ap-  ^ 
pearance  ot  a  very  snail  nest ;  a  circumstance  I 
which  has  led  to  the  belief  tbai  it  was  made  \ 
solely  for  ilie  Bccommodatioo  of  the  male.  ' 
This,  however,  is  so  far  Iroih  being  the  (act,  j 
thai  when  a  branch  is  so  siiuaied  as  to  render  ) 
the  enirsnce  inio  Uie  nest  easy,  tbe  little  cell  j 
is  not  found  ;  end,  besides,  1  found  several  ef  } 
these  nests  wiih  two  or  three  perches,  and  I 
others  in  which  the  perch  bad  little  of  the  ) 
form  of  a  small  nest. 

In  general,  ibttte  perch-cells  are  so  narrow 
that  the  bird,  small  as  it  is,  could  not  well 
rest  gpon  them  ;  and  it  would  be  much  more 
difficult  for  tbe  bird  to  which  Soanerai  attri- 
butes this  nest.  Besides,  ss  I  have  already 
Slated,  I  cxaminrd  the  proceedings  of  these 
birds  whenever  an  opportunity  occurred,  and 
never  once  observed  one  placed  iu  the  oiebe 
as  a  watchbird ;  but  I  have  aeen  tbe  male 
and  female,  on  arriving  at  the  ncai,  perch 
themselves  oo  tbe  nearest  bough,  bop  from 
this  upon  ihe  edge  ofibeperch-ceTl, and  ihrvst- 
ingiheir  heed*  into  the  hole,  dan  into  tbe  nett. 

These  birds  are  so  tame  that  there  is  no 
need  io  stand  at  a  distance  in  order  to  watch 
and  ubserve  them  at  leisure,  since  they  will  en- 
ter in  their  neat  though  any  one  be  near  than. 
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THE   INTERIOR   OP    AN  EASTERN    HOUSE. 


Dr.  Shaw  remark),  that  "  the  general  mc- 
tbod  of  building  ia  Barbaryaod  in  lUe  LeTant, 
aaemf  to  have  coniinuei]  the  same  from  ihe 
earlinl  age*;"  with  "Urge  doon,  spacious 
chambers,  marble  pa  Tern  en  la,  cloistered  court*, 
someiimeb  wiib  TountBin*  placing  in  tbe 
midsL"  Of  this  tbe  Americao  traveller  be- 
come* convinced,  a*  soon  a*  he  seta  hi*  loot 
oo  almost  anjr  ot  those  parts  of  ibe  old  world, 
vherc  this  taste  ha*  prevailed,  for  tjiete  at 
least  some  of  it)  features  are  itill  to  be  fouod. 

Such  wi*  our  experieoce  some  years  ago, 
OB  laodiog  at  Gibraltar,  where  roao]'  of  the 
dwellings  of  the  Spanish  families,  or  Rock 
ScocpioDS,  aa  the;  are  commooly  called,  are 
bsili  lo.as  lo  enclose  open  squares;  and  afler- 
wards,  oo  visiting  the  remains  of  Pompeii, 
that  plan  was  much  more  general.  This 
form  of  boilding  we  looked  upon  with  pecn< 
liar  inierest,  and  for  reasons  which  it  is  not 
difficult  lo  assign. 

Id  ihfl  6rBt  place,  there  is  something  very 
agreeable  to  one  of  us,  bom  and  bred  in  a 
re  ungenial  dime,  m  being  reminded  ol 
ihe  perpetuity  of  milder  seasons.  This  is  a 
distinct  enjoymeni  superadded  to  ibai  of  ihe 
present  pleasure  of  the  free  open  air,  and  un- 
obsirucled  Tiew  of  the  sky,  in  the  seclusion 
of  home  or  the  society  of  the  family.  But 
beyond  thia  is  another  source  of  gratilicati(»i. 
Affecting  associations  are  awakened  of  some 
of  the  most  interesting  acenps,  event*  and 
personages  mentioned  in  that  family  and  na- 
tional book  of  Americans — the  Bible.  The 
sight  of  sQch  a  dwelling  impreese*  us  with 
distinct  ideas  of  many  circumslaticea  with 
which  we  have  become  familiar  from  ottr 
i    ehildhood. 

The  print  above  given  shows  one  of  the 


op«n  courts  which  an  eaatera  hooae  encloMS ;  J 
and  although  io  respect  to  size,  height,  num- 
ber, iiirniture,  decorations,  and  appnrtenan-   | 
ces,  there  was  and  still  is  much  variety,  the    ' 
the  general   character  in  all   cases  i*    the 
same ;  seclusiao,  shade,  light,  fresh  air,  and 
a  view  of  tbe  sky.    To  these  may  be  added, 
sufficient  proieclion.  from  the  rain  in  mild  ! 
climates,  or  at  lecst  for  most  pans  uf  the  / 
years.    In  Spain  this  style  of  building  pre-  ) 
vails,  having  been  perpetuated  by  the  Hoots,  < 
and  probably  extended  by  thero,  although,  do  J 
doubt,  introduced  by  the  Romans.    The  Span-   < 
iards  and  Potiuguerr,  in  their  turn,  carried  il 
with  ihem  to  America.    In  monasteries  it  is  J 
very  conspicuous,  being  exactly  adapted  to  < 
the  *eclusion  chiefly  aimed  at  in  those  inati-  \ 
rations.    The  term  cloister,  (a  closed  or  ei 
cloaed  place,}  expresses  such  a  court  as  n 
are  speaking  of,  formed  on  the  large  scale, 
appropriate  to  a  monastery  or  u  nunnery. 

The  principal  defect  which  we  6nd  in  a  I 
building  consincted  on  this  plan,  is  thai  it  { 
shuts  out  tbe  view  of  everything  without, 
is  true  that,  in  most  cities  where  it  prevails,  < 
the  SI  rets  are  narrow,  dirty,  and  unsttiaclive ; 
yet,  such  are  our  habits,  that  we  cannot  easi- 
ly become  reconciled  to  thai  degree  of  seclu-  i 
sion  at  all  times  which  it  usually  secures.  \ 
The  front  balconies  which  in  some  case*  a 
placed  over  the  streets,  do  not  wholly  supply   ! 
the  defect,  in  our  view  ai  lea-'t.    If  we  may  5 
judge  from  ihe  street*  of  Pompeii   and  Her- 
culaneum,  lo  far  as  ihey  have  been  exhumed,  ! 
tbe  Roman  street*  presented  few  or  no  at- 
tractions.     Tbe    Mahomedans'  jealousy  of- 
fers the    Turks,  Arabs,  and  Moors,  another 
motive  for  adbiitling  few  or  no  front  win- 
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Our  print  is  by  no  means  a  fair  representa- 
tion of  ihe  ordinary,  or  even  ihe  belter  class 
of  dwellings  constnided  on  this  plan,  cither 
in  ancient  or  in  modern  times.  It  is  quite  too 
large  and  magnificent  for  anything  less  than 
a  noble  residence,  or  a  public  institution. 
The  finest  houses  in  Pompeii  show  no  court 
of  half  this  magnitude  or  richness,  although 
some  of  them  have  more  than  ope.  In  gen- 
eral they  are  small  and  plain,  oi  one  low  sto- 
ry, with  a  simple  colonnade,  a  roof  pro- 
jecting over  head,  a  paved  centre,  sloping 
gently  to  carry  off  the  rain,  and  sometimes 
with  a  well,  defended  by  a  circular  curb  of 
white  marble. 

Many  minute  descriptions,  with  numerous 
fine  colored  drawings,  illustrating  the  forms, 
plans,  decorations  and  furniture  of  the  dwel- 
lings of  Pompeii,  are  to  be  seen  in  Gell's  vo- 
lumes on  that  subject.  Others  might  be  re- 
ferred to,  but  that  abounds  with  remarks  and 
explanations,  from  which  intelligent  readers 
of  all  classes  will  derive  great  satisfaction. 
Many  points  it  would  be  well  if  our  builders 
and  other  mechanics  were  acquainted  with. 
One  practice  we  will  here  allude  to,  which 
prevailed  among  the  Romans.  They  often 
made  their  doors  narrower  at  the  top  than  at 
the  bottom,  and  this  (as  will  be  understood  on 
a  little  reflection)  made  them  shut  them- 
selves. This  form,  if  adopted  by  us,  would 
effectually  supersede  the  use  of  springs,  pul- 
leys and  weights,  and  what  is  still  more  im- 
portant, the  endless  inconveniences  arising 
from  their  neglect :  the  expense  of  fuel,  chilis, 
colds,  coughs,  consumptions,  and  other  dis- 
eases, which,  in  our  climate  are  the  necessa- 
ry results. 

With  respect  to  the  Turkish  houses  of  the 
present  day,  Dr.  Shaw  tells  us,  in  conformity 
with  other  travellers,  that  a  porch  or  gateway 
with  seats  on  both  sides  opens  upon  the  street, 
and  leads  •  to  the  cuurt,  which  is  furnished 
with  benches  for  the  reception  of  visiters  by 
the  master.  This  "  resembles  the  Impluvium, 
or  Cava  CEdium  of  the  Romans,  both  of  them 
being  open  to  the  weather,  and  giving  light 
^  to  the  house.  When  many  people  are  to  be 
admitted,  as  upon  the  celebration  of  a  mar- 
riage, &c.,  the  court  is  the  usual  place  of  re- 
ception, and  is  accordingly  strewed  with  mats 
and  carpets.  Being  also  called  Woost,  (the 
middle  of  the  house,)  literally  answering  to 
"  To  Mtson,^'  (the  midst,)  mentioned  in  Luke 
▼.  5,  19,  it  is  probable  that  the  place  where 
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our  Saviour  and  the  Apostles  were  accnstom- 
ed  to  give  their  instructions  might  hare  been 
in  ihe  like  situation:  that  is,  in  the  area*  or 
quadrangle,  of  one  of  this  kind  of  houses.' 

In  the  Summer  season,  and  upon  all 
sions  where  a  large  comptfny  is  to  be  receiv- 
ed, it  is  commonly  sheltered  from  the  heat  or 
inclemency  of  the  weather,  by  a  velunu  um- 
brella, or  veil,  which  being  expanded  on  ropes 
from  one  side  of  the  parapet  wall  to  the  other, 
which  may  be  folded  or  unfolded  at  pleasure. 
The  Psalmist  seems  to  allude  either  to  the 
tents  of  the  Bedoueens,  or  to  some  covering 
of  this  kind,  in  his  beautiful  expression,  of 
spreading  out  the  heavens  as  a  veil  or  cur- 
tain. 

The  court  is  for  the  most  part  surrounded 
with  a  cloister,  as  the  Cava  (Edtum  of  the 
Romans  with  a  Peristylium,  or  colonnade ; 
over  which,  when  the  house  has  two  or  more 
stories,  there  is  a  gallery  erected,  of  the  same 
dimensions  with  the  cloister,  leaving  a  baIo»> 
trade,  or  else  a  pieces  of  carved  or  latticed 
work  going  round  about,  to  prevent  people 
from  falling  from  it  into  the  conn.  From  the 
cloisters  and  galleries  we  are  conducted  into 
large,  spacious  apartments,  of  the  same 
length  with  the  court,  but  seldom  or  never 
oommunicating  with  another.  One  of  them 
frequently  serves  a  whole  family,  particularly 
when  a  father  indulges  his  married  children 
to  live  with  him,  or  when  several  persons 
join  in  the  rent  of  the  same  house.  Whence 
it  is,  that  the  cities  in  these  countries,  which, 
in  general  are  much  inferior  in  bigness  to  those 
of  Europe,  yet  are  so  exceedingly  populous, 
that  great  numbsrs  of  people  are  always 
swept  away  by  the  plague,  or  any  other  con- 
tagious distemper.  A  mixture  of  families  of 
this  kind  seems  to  be  spoken  of  by  Maimoni- 
des,  as  quoted  by  Dr.  Lightfoot,  upon  1  Cor- 
inthians, 10,  V.  16. 

*<  In  houses  of  better  fashion,  these  cham- 
bers, from  the  middle  of  the  wall  downward, 
are  covered  and  adorned  with  velvet  or  dam- 
ask hangings  of  white,  blue,  red,  green,  or 
other  colors,  (see  £sther  1,  v.  6,)  suspended 
on  hooks  or  taken  down  at  pleasure  ;  but  the 
upper  part  is  embellished  with  more  perma- 
nent ornaments,  being  adorned  with  tlie 
most  ingenious  wreaihings  and  devices  in 
stucco  and  fret  work.  The  ceiling  is  of  wain- 
scot, either  very  heavily  painted,  or  else 
thrown  into  a  variety  of  pannels,  with  gilded  I 
mouldings,  and  scrolls  of  the  Koran  intermix-  ' 
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ed.    The  prophet  Jeremiah  exclaims  against 
bome  of  the  eastern  hoases,  that  were  "ceiled 
with  cedar,  and  painted  with  vermillion." — 
Jer.  12,  ▼.  84.    The  floors  were  laid  with 
painted  tiles,  or  plaster  of  terrace;   bat,  as 
these  people  tnake  little  or  no  use  of  chairs, 
either  sitting  cross-legged,  or  lying  at  length 
upon  the  floois,  they  always  cover  or  spread 
them  over  with  carpets,  which  for  the  most 
part  are  of  the  richest  materials.    Along  the 
sides  of  the  wall  or  floor,  a  range  of  narrow 
beds  or  mattresses  is  often  placed  on  these 
carpets ;  indulgences  that  seem  to  be  alluded 
to  by  the  '  stretching  themselves  upon  coach- 
es and  sewing  pillows  upon  arm-holes,'  as 
we  have  it  expressed  in   Amos,  16,  ▼.   4, 
and  Ezekiel  13,  v.  18, 20.    At  one  end  of  each 
chamber  there  is  a  little  gallery,  raised  three, 
four  or  Ave  feet  above  the  floor,  with  a  balus- 
trade in  the  front  of  it,  with  a  few  steps 
likewise  leading  up  to  it.    Here  they  place 
their  beds,  a  situation  frequently  alluded  in 
the  Scriptures." 

THE  OLD  INQUISITION  AT  AVIGNON. 


Frou  the  Rlv.  Mr.  Mitchell's   Obsebta- 
TioNs  IN  Europe,  in  1S44. 


^i/f  ihs  Amvnrau  Ptuny  Magaxine. 

Avignon  is  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Rhine. 
It  was  lor  a  time  the  seat  of  the  Roman  See. 
The  palace  of  the  popes  is  a  vast  pile,  now 
considerably  in  ruins,  but  in  some  parts  en* 
tire.  Enough  of  it  remains  to  tell  mure  truth 
than  the  popes  would  care  to  have  disclosed, 
either  now  or  at  the  time  it  was  occupied  by 
them. 

Avignon  was  at  that  time  a  considerable 
city,  as  it  long  had  been.  The  arrival  of  the 
pope,  with  his  train,  together  with  all  the  il- 
lusinous  strangers  which  his  court  brought 
together,  auibassadors,  princes,  bishops,  turn- 
ed things  upside  down.  The  population  of 
the  place  was  at  once  doubled,  and  crowded 
to  excess ;  its  customs  were  chansed,  and  its 
manners  exceedingly  debased.  The  palace 
which  the  popes  built,  corresponded  with 
their  ambition,  and  was  suited  to  their  ends ; 
being  at  once  a  magniKcent  palace,  a  terrible 

firisori,  and  a  strung  fortress.  We  went  de- 
iberately  through  it,  accompanied  by  a  gran- 
dam  guide,  who  had  grown  old  in  her  office, 
and  who  repealed  her  accustomed  story  of  the 
ditferent  at)artments,  with  the  gestures,  the 
solemn  looks,  the  exclamations,  and  the 
whispers,  that  were  suited  to  the  subject,  as 
it  varied  from  the.  cheeriul  or  indifl'erent,  to 
the  pathetic,  the  mysterious  and  the  dia- 
bolical. The  diubofical  abounded.  The 
apartments  most  interesting  to  see  are  those 
which  pertained  to  the  luquisitiun. 
In  the  room  called  the  Tribunal  of  Ike  In* 
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quisition,  there  is  still  legible  on  the  wall 
againJt  which  the  judges'  seats  were  placed, 
a  long  Latin  inscription,  signtfving  that  there 
was  no  appeal  from  that  iribun  J,  and  that 
the  accused  did  not  often  leave  it,  but  to 
go  to  their  punishment  In  the  vault  above 
there  were  concealed  lobbies,  in  which  clerks 
sat,  to  note  down  the  responses  of  the  ac- 
cused. The  trial  was  of  course  with  closed 
doors. 

The  Hall  of  Torture  is  in  one  of  the 
Towers.  To  prevent  the  possibility  of  the 
cries  of  the  tortured  being  heard  without  the 
wall  of  the  tower,  which  is  octagonal,  it  is  of 
great  thickness,  and  the  corners  of  the  in- 
terior are  finished  ia  a  kind  of  conchoidal 
shape,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  all  echo, 
and  reducing  the  noise  of  the  cries  within. 
Yon  here  see  the  oven,  or  furnace,  in  which 
the  accused  were  scorched ;  the  stone  basin, 
which  held  the  boiling  water ;  the  place  of 
the  posts  to  which  the  victims  were  attached ; 
and  the  opening  through  which  the  bodies 
were  thrown  down  into  the  pit,  of  great 
depth,  called  the. ^/aciere,  or  ice-house. 

Chapel  of  the  Inquisition. — I  will  onlj 
mention  concerninj^  this,  that  the  ceiling  is 
covered  with  religious  paintings;  that  here, 
those  condemned  for  heresy  used  to  come, 
with  a  wax  candle  in  the  hand,  to  make 
**  amende  honorable,"  (so  says  one  of  my  his- 
torians of  the  place)  before  going  to  their 
punishment ;  and  that  among  the  paintings 
you  see  a  group  of  soldiers  of  the  Inquisition 
accompanying  a  heretic  to  his  execution. 

Then  there  is  the  place  called  the  Bucket 
deV  Inquisition ;  that  is,  the  wood-house,  or 
the  funeral  pile,  as  you  choose  to  render  it. 
It  was  in  this  bucher,  that  those  were  exe- 
cuted who  were  condemned  to  the  flame.«. 
You  here  see  an  iron  chair  on  which  the 
sufferer  was  placed,  clothed  with  a  shirt  dip- 
ped in  sulphur.  The  vault  above  is  still 
blackened  with  the  smoke  of  these  burnings. 

Dungeons  oj^  the  InquisUion, — One  oi  these 
is  hair  fallen  into  ruins;  another  is  entire. 
Its  walls  are  covered  with  in>cripiions  writ- 
ten by  its  unhappy  inmates,  attesting  their 
innocence  and  the  cruelty  of  their  treatment. "^ 

There  is  one  dungeon  belonging  to  this  es- 
tablishment, the  existence  of  which  was  not 
known  till  within  a  very  few  years.  It  is 
deep  and  large,  and  frightful  to  look  into 
through  the  trap  door  above.  Some  repairs 
were  making  in  the  room  over  it,  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  floor  being  removed,  one  of  the 
workmen  lost  his  hat  through,  and  on  going 
down  to  get  it,  was  shocked  to  And  himself 
in  a  charnel  house.  Around  him  Jay  nine* 
teen  gliai^tly  skeletons,  supposed  to  have  been 
victims  of  the  Inquisition.  I  will  mention 
but  one  more  of  the  apartments,  the  Salle 
Brulee^  or  Burnt  Hall.  This  is  memorable 
for  an  act  of  vengeance  perpetrated  by  one 
of  the  pope's  legates  in  1441.  A  nephew  of 
the  legate  had  insulted  certain  distinguished 
ladies  of  Avignon,  whose  parents  punished 
the  young  man  in-  a  mortifying  way.    The 
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legate  resolded  to  haT«  revenffe,  but  to  make 
it  more  complete,  disdembled  nis  resentment 
for  several  years.  He  then  made  advances 
10  the  offended  parents*  to  bring  about  a  re- 
conciliation ;  and  wben  it  appeared  to  be  sin- 
cere, he  inWied  to  a  splendid  banquet  the  en- 
tire families  of  those  concerned.  A  careless 
gaiety  animated  the  repast ;  but  while  the 
dessert  was  served,  a  ^wiss  entered  to  inform 
the  legate  that  a  foreign  ambassador  solicited 
an  audience  extraordinary.  He  excused  him- 
self to  the  company,  and  withdrew,  followed 
by  his  officers ;  a  few  minutes  after,  five 
hundred  persons  were  buried  in  ruins.  All 
that  wing  A  the  edifice  in  which  the  banquet 
was  furnished,  was  blown  up  with  a  terrible 
explosion. 

Hints  for  lAdles  on  the  Care  of  Flowers. 

THE  CAMELLIA  JAPONICA. 

The  soil  which  we  consider  best  for  ca- 
mellias, and  in  which  they  are  grown  by 
them  who  cultivate  them  extensively  in  the 
neighborhood  of  London,  is  a  strong,  rich, 
yellow  loam.  If  it  is  supposed  to  be  too 
retentive  of  moisture,  a  portion  of  peat  or 
bog-earth  and  sand,  is  generally  mixed  with 
it,  and  in  this  compost  the  plants  grow 
vigorously. 

Henderson  puts  in  camellias  at  any  time 
of  the  year,  excepting  when  they  are  ma- 
king young  wood.  He  puts  fifty  cuttings 
in  a  pot  of  sand,  eight  inches  in  diameter, 
sets  them  in  a  cool  place  in  the  back  of  a 
vinery  or  peach. house,  for  a  month  or  six 
weeks,  then  plunges  them  to  the  brim  in  a 
hot  bed,  while  there  is  a  little  bottom  heat 

The  camellia  may  be  considered  as  a 
l^>L^^y  greenhouse  plant,  requiring  only  a 
slight  protection,  like  the  nr>yrtle,  in  very 
severe  weather  ;  but,  ah  hough  it  will  thrive 
with  this  kind  of  treatment,  yet  to  grow 
the  varieties  in  the  very  best  manner,  a  great 
degree  of  attention  and  care  is  necessary. 

During  the  time  the  plants  are  in  flow- 
er, when  they  ought,  in  addition,  to  be 
liberally  supplied  with  water,  and  have  a 
degree  of  heat  somewhat  more  than  is  usu- 
ally given  to  greenhouse  plants.  If  this 
heal  is  not  given  in  November  and  Decem- 
ber, the  plants  will  not  expand  their  bios- 
soms  freely,  and  if  both  water  and  heat  are 
not  regularly  applied  after  (he  blossoming 
season,  vigorous  shoots  will  not  be  produ- 
ced. 

Where  there  are  conveniencies  for  giving 
the  plants  different  degrees  of  temperature, 
a  succession  of  flowers  may  be  had  during 
all  the  year ;  but  their  natural  time  of  flow- 
ering is  in  the  months  of  February,  March 
and  April ;  they  generally  flower  best  when 
grown  in  small  pots  or  tubs. 


Watibing. — From  the  time  they  ar- 
potted  until  they  have  finished  their  growth, 
give  them  a  plentiful  supply  of  water. 

Shading. — Never  allow  camellias  to  be 
fully  exposed  to  the  rays  of  a  mid-day  sun. 
Either  place  them  in  a  shady  situation,  or 
throw  a  mat  or  net  over  the  glass,  for  they 
invariably  flourish  and  look  better  under 
this  than  any  other  treatment. 

Casting  Buds. — ^The  great  reason  why 
flower  buds  very  often  fall  off,  without  pro- 
perly coming  into  bloom,  is  the  too  sudden 
changes  in  the  temperature  to  tvhich  they 
are  exposed ;  for  instance,  when  the  buds 
are  nearly  ready  to  expand,  a  sudden  heat 
causes  them  to  push  forth  too  rapidly  ;  and, 
on  the  contrary,  a  decrease  of  warmth  at 
that  time  checks  their  growth; — ^and  in 
both  cases  causes  them  to  fall. 

Winter  Quabters. — About  the  end  of 
September  or  beginning  of  October,  or  as 
soon  as  the  weather  begins  to  be  very  cold 
or  wet,  the  plants  must  be  taken  into  the 
house  or  frame,  or  any  other  cool  but  shel- 
tered situation. 

When  it  is  wished  to  bring  any  of  them 
into  flower,  remove  them  into  an  increased 
temperature  ;  this  may  be  done  successive- 
ly, which  will  greatly  prolong  the  flower- 
ing  season.  The  heat  requirea  to  expand 
the  blosfom-buds  is  about  66  degrees 
Fahrenheit  by  day  and  50  by  night.  If 
this  be  attended  to,  and  the  air  never  allow- 
ed to  have  a  much  greater  or  less  heat,  the 
plants  will  continue  in  flower  for  a  great 
length  of  time.  It  should  also  be  mention- 
ed, that  by  this  heat  the  plants  are  not  ex- 
cited to  grow. 

The  camellia  is  so  universally  admired 
that  most  persons  who  have  a  taste  for 
flowers  are  anxious  to  cultivate  it ;  but  many 
are  deterred  by  a  supposition  that  unless 
they  have  a  greenhouse  or  conservatory 
they  cannot  possess  so  desirable  an  object 
with  any  degree  of  satisfaction.  Although 
this  idea  is  very  prevalent,  it  is  by  no  means 
correct :  as  any  person,  having  a  two-light 
frame,  may  grow  it  to  perfecticn.  Indeed, 
by  attending  to  our  directions  it  may  be 
grown  in  a  dwelling-house. — Gardener  and 
Practical  FlorUi. 
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Notices  Of  Sbl|t  by  Birds* 
From  the  London  Nautical  Mag.  for  October. 
The  use  of  birds  in  carrying  despatches 
we  all  know  is  a  very  ancient  practice,  and 
has  been  employed  with  niuch-succcfrS.  We 
heard  of  even  a  race  the  other  day  between 
the  same  kinds  of  birds  of  different  breed, 
that  confirmed  the  wonderful  power  of  these 
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cfe&tures  in  finding  their  homes  from  the 
distance  of  25  miles  at  the  rate  of  about  a 
mile  per  minute.  And  not  many  weeks 
ago  an  account  appeared  in  the  papers  of  a 
bird  arriving  from  Ichaboe,  the  famed  Gua- 
no depot  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  at  the  enor- 
mous distance  of  4600  miles.  The  account 
sent  us  by  Mr.  Peacock  is  interesting,  in  so 
far  as  it  gives  a  practical  proof  of  the  a  - 
proach  of  a  vessel  being  accidentally  an- 
nounced at  the  very  port  of  her  destination 
nine  days  before  she  arrived  there>  and 
from  a  distance  of  about  2,000  miles.  The 
amusement  of  thus  sending  off  birds  with 
such  notices  may  be  pnjductive  of  benefit 
to  trade ;  but  while  we  point  it  out  for  the 
adoption  of  our  nautical  readers,  we  hope 
that  we  phall  not  be  the  means  of  bringing 
down  acts  of  cruelty  on  the  birds,  whose 
powers  of  usefulness  alone  entitle  them  to 
Kind  treatment. 

Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Cd$  Vessel 
Chiliy  Arica^  June  2M,  1845. 

On  the  25th  of  May  last,  Capt  Farlejr, 
of  the  Ann  Baldwin,  lying  the  port  of  Iqui- 
que,  (105  miles  to  the  southward  of  this,) 
observed  a  Cape  pigeon  flying,  about  the 
bay  with  a  piece  of  wood  dangling  from  \\A 
neck,  and  sent  the  mate  afler  it,  who  suc- 
ceeded in  capturing  it  by  a  blow  with  an 
oar  without  kii  ing  it,  and  having  taken 
off  the  piece  of  wood,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  copy,  the  bird  was  set  at  liberty 
again  in  conformity  with  the  request  writ- 
ten on  the  billet — 

BRIG 

CAMANAy 

I.  HOODLESS,  COMdr., 

Lat  50  S.,  Long.  68  W. 

S    On  the  reyersb  side — 

"  Allow  the  bearer  to  pass.    May  1845.'' 


Capt.  Farley  on  writing  to  his  consignees 
at  this  port  mentioned  the  circumstance,  not 
knowing  that  the  Camana  was  actually 
bound  to  Arica,  and  Capt  Heedless,  as  may 
be  supposed,  was  much  astonished  to  find 
on  his  arrival  nine  days  after  the  pigeon, 
that  the  messenger  had  taken  so  happy  a 
direction  in  its  Sight.  The  piece  of  wood 
was  given  to  me  in  Iquiqu^  to  take  down  to 
Arica,  and  Capt.  H.  immediately  recog- 
nizoJ  it  as  the  same  which  he  had  fastened 
to  the  neck  of  a  Cape  pigeon  oflfCape  Horn 
on  the  5th  of  May,  an  entry  of  the  circum- 
stance having  been  made  in  the  ship's  log 
on  that  day  by  the  mate.  The  inscriptions 
were  etched  m  with  a  fork  to  the  soft  fir, 


and  afterwards  inked  over  so  that  they  had 
not  suffered  in  the  least  from  exposure  to 
the  weather. 

I  should  strongly  recommend  to  all  com- 
manders of  vessels  this  practice  of  billeting 
Cape  pigeons^;  from  the  parallels  of  25  to 
60  degrees  south  they  abound,  and  may  be 
caught  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night  re- 
quired, by  simply  towing  a  piece  of  twine 
with  a  cork  at  the  end  of  it,,  in  which  they 
entangle  their  wings,  and  it  would  only  be 
an  amusement  to  despatch  one  every  day  at 
noon,  with  the  ship's  position,  dec,  as  by 
this  simple  means  vessels  could  be  reported  ; 
for  the  birds,  although  encumbered  still  fol- 
low in  the  tracks  or  wakes  of  vessels  they 
meet  with.  I  have  seen  more  than  one 
with  a  frill  of  red  flannel  round  iti  neck, 
following  the  vessel  I  was  on  'board  of,  aL 
though  it  had  not  been  put  on  by  any  of  our 
crew. 

In  a  calm  they  may  be  caught  by  hand, 
by  sprinkling  a  little  fat  over  the  side ;  in 
fiict,  by  this  mode  you  may  single  out  any 
particular  bird :  for  unlike  any  other  of  the 
feathered  tribe,  except  the  booby  or  pen- 
guin  on  shore,  (or  the  former  when  roosting 
on  the  yards  or  rigging  at  night,)  they  will 
allow  themselves  to  be  captur^  two  or  three 
times  consecutively,  if  not  ill  treated.  I  re- 
member  an  instance  of  this  kind  on  board 
this  steamer  in  the  portof  Copiapo  ;  a  num- 
ber of  them  had  followed  tne  vessel  from 
off  Valparaiso,  and  whilst  at  anchor  some 
of  the  passeneers  amused  themselves  by 
catching  these  birds  by  hand,  off  the  accom- 
modation ladder,  putting  a  piece  of  cloth 
like  a  poncho  over  their  heads,  and  letting 
them  go  again ;  but,  on  sprinkling  more 
fat  over  the  side  they  still  came  back,  and 
were  caught  a  second  time.  They  appear 
to  have  no  fear,  and  on  being  taken,  merely 
utter  a  croaking  sound  like  a  young  raven, 
and  discharge  from  their  beaks  about  a 
teaspoonful  of  clear  oil. 

The  Cape  Pigeon  is  a  very  pretty  bird  ; 
it  is  mottled,  black  and  white  in  the  bends, 
the  black  spot  being  oval,  all  under  the  belly 
and  wings  it  is  white,  the  head  and  legs 
black.  There  is  another  variety  of  an  a>ih 
color  without  spots.  They  much  resemble 
the  common  pigeon,  but  are  not  so  large  ; 
they  fiy  very  swiftly,  without  any  apparent 
exertion,  and  seem  never  to  tire  ;  for  what- 
ever rate  a  vessel  is  sailing  or  steaming  at, 
they  fly  across  and  across  the  wake,  and 
follow  day  and  night  for  hundreds  of 
leagues.  1  have  never  met  them  north  of 
the  line.  Geo.  Peacock, 

(See  No,  1.  page  Athy  of  this  Magazine,) 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


'l       IrlRUPTioNOF  HixLA — Tlic  KjobfiHiavn^- 
\  post,  a  Danish  journal,  gives  ilie  f)li)\ving 
''  account    of  the    new  eruption    of  M  mut 
Hecla: — *  Hecla,  afier  reposing  80  years, 
threatens,  according    lo   private    letters,  to 
ravage  Icelanrl.     1»  the  ni^ihiof  the  1st  of 
September,  a  frightful  subterranean  groan- 
ing filled  the  inhabitants  around  it  with  ter- 
ror*    This  coniiMued  till  mid-day  on  the  2i, 
when  the  mountain  burst  in  two  places  with 
a  horrible    crash,  and    vomitted    masses  of 
fire.     In  former  times  these  explosions  came 
from  the  summit,  where  Hecla  has  no  regu- 
larly formed  crater  ;  but  this  lime  torients 
of  lava  flowed   down   two   gorges  on    the 
flanl<s  of  the  mountain. — Letters  from  Reik- 
jayfk  ofthe  13ih  states  that  uptothatday 
no  great  damage  had  been  done  in  the  Sys- 
sels  of  Rangervalla    and  Arnds,  situated 
close  to    the  mountain,   inasmuch   as  the 
openings  whence  the   ignited  masses  issue 
are  fortunately  on  the  north  and  north-west 
sides,  and  consequently,  took  that  direction, 
in  which  there  is  nothing  but  barren  hea- 
ther.     Besides,  the  wind  having  consequent- 
ly blown  from  the   south   and  south-west, 
has  driven  the  ashes  and  dust  towards  the 
opposite  points.     From  the  clouds  of  smoke 
and  vapour  the  top  ofthe  volcano  could  not 
be  seen.     The  sheep  on  the  heaths  were 
driven  down  on  the  plains,  but  not  till  seve* 
ral  of  them  were  burnt.     The  waters  ofthe 
neighboring   rivers  near  the  eruption  be- 
came so  hot  that  the  fish  were  killed,  and  it 
was  impossible  for  any   one  to  ford  them 
even  on  horseback.     Although  the  lava  and 
ashes  took  a  northern   direction,  the  erup- 
tion was  not  known  on  that  side  ofthe  island 
till  after  the   1 1th,  and  even  as  late  as  the 
15ih  the  people  of  the  Sysells  of  Mule  in 
the  nonh  east  were  ignorant  of  it.     In  the 
western  parts,  the  noise  accompanying  the 
eruption  was  distinctly  heard,   like  the  roll- 
ing of  distant  thunder.     Nothing  was  heard 
at  Beikiavik. 

Accounts  froRi  Copenhagen  appear  in 
some  degree  to  corroborate  the  statement 
which  is  mentioned  in  the  English  papeis, 
of  the  probability  that  a  severe  volcanic 
eruption  had  occurred  in  Iceland. — ^Vessels 
recently  arrived  in  Dani.sh  ports  from  the 
vicinity  of  that  northern  island  appear  at 
difl^erent  periods  to  have  been  visited  by 
showers  of  combustible  matter,  which  can 
in  no  other  way  be  accounted  for ;  and  di- 
rect arrivals  from  Iceland  are  anxiously 
looked  for. 


■^^ 


Gold  may  be  beat  into  leaves  so  thin  that 
2SO»000  will  be  only  an  inch  thick. 


France. — The  French  papers  contain 
despatches  from  several  Gene  ml  officers 
co'umauding  in  Algeria,  which  confirm  the 
account  previr>us]y  published,  th:«t  a  detach- 
ment of  2)0  mi;n  had  been  compelled  to  sur- 
render to  the  troops  tf  AbJ-el-Kader.  Those 
despatches  show  that  the  writers  wt-re  ac- 
tively engaged  wih  the  Kabyicsand  Arabs, 
but  that  I  hey  were  proceeding  satisfacto- 
rily. Government  was  saiJ  to  be  in  pos- 
session of  letters  from  General  CaviguaC) 
affirming  that  the  insurrection  was  contined 
to  the  province  of  Orau,  and  that  he  had  no 
alarm  for  the  consequences. 

France  has  only  about  200,000  persons 
possessing  the  elective  franchise ;  yet,  ex- 
clusive of  the  army  and  navy  she  has  376, 
483  employes  paid  by  the  budget.  No  coun- 
try in  the  world,  with  the  exception  per* 
haps  of  Spain,  has  so  many  persons  em- 
ployed in  the  dififerent  departments  of  the 
Government;  bnt  they  are  for  the  most 
part  wretchedly  paid. 

A  letter  from  Madrid,  in  the  Times  of 
the  19th,  dated  October  7,  affirms  that  the 
British  Cabinet  has  formally  notified  those 
of  France  and  Spain  that  the  Queen's  sister 
cannot  be  allowed  to  marry  the  Duke  de 
Montpensier,  the  youngest  son  of^Louis 
Phillipe.  The  Cabin(  ts  of  Russia,  Prus- 
sia, Austria,  and  Portugal  are  declared  to 
be  alike  opposed  to  the  marriage.  Oddly 
enough,  the  same  letter  asserts  that  the  al- 
liance was  agreed  on  between  Queen  Vic- 
toria and  King  Louis  Phillipe,.  during  the 
last  visit  of  the  former  at  Fu. 

The  Vintage  in  Portugal. — The  Dou- 
ro  vintage  is  reported  to  be  almost  a  com- 
plete failure  this  year,  the  grapes  are  rot- 
ten in  some  parts,  and  quite  green  in  others, 
owing  to  the  variable  weather  during  the 
summer,  and  the  late  heavy  rains. 

A  vessel  called  the  George  Palmer,  ar- 
i  nved  at  Liverpool  with  n  cargo  of  200  tons 
'  of  guano,  and  100  tons  of  substance  which, 
S     it  is  believed,  is  chrystalyzed  ammonia. 

The  present  Ho'ise  of  Commons  may 
continue  in  being  until  the  autumn  of  1647, 
and  from  actual  appearance,  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  it  will  be  dissolved  much 
before  that  time. 

The  Hamburg  Gazette  states,  from  Riga, 
that  the  cholera  has  appeared  in  LivoDia, 
and  caused  many  deaths. 

Mrs.  Fry,  who  for  so  many  years  devo- 
ed  her  time  and  her  purse  to  meliorate 
the  miseries  of  the  inmates  of  various 
prisons,  died  last  month;  af:er  a  protracted 
illness. 
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The  Constitr.tional  states  that  the  Prince 
de  Joinville  is  to  have  a  command  in  the 
approaching  campaign,  and  that  he  is  to 
cruise  before  Tanjjier  and  Magadore  to  pro- 
tect the  subjects  of  France. 

A  vessel  arrived  in  the  Thames  with  a 
cargo  of  Dutch  cheese,  having  upwards  of 
34,000  of  them. 

In  Paris  there  are  396  newspapers,  with 
7"0,000  subscribers,  and  in  the  departments 
of  France  898,  with  about  350,000  subscri- 
bers. 

JUVENILE  DEPARTMENT. 


THE  SOLiAN  GOOSG, 

From  Martin's  Voyage  to  St.  Kilda, 

The  Solan  goi.se  equals  a  common  goose 
in  bigness.  It  is  by  measure  from  the  tip  of 
the  bill  to  the  extremity  of  the  foot,  thirty- 
four  inches  long,  and  to  the  end  of  the  tail 
thirty-nine  ;  the  wings  extend  very  far,  there 
being  seven ty-i  wo  inches  distance  between 
the  extreme  tips;  its  bill  is  long,  straight,^  of 
a  dark  color,  a  Utile  crooked  at  the  point; 
behind  the  eyes  ihe  skin  at  the  side  of  ihe 
head  is  bare  of  feathers,  the  ears  small,  the 
eyes  hazel-colored  ;  it  has  four  toes,  the  feet 
and  legs  black  as  far  as  they  are  bare;  the 
plumage  is  that  of  a  goose.  The  color  of 
the  old  ones  is  white  all  over,  excepting  the 
extreme  lip  of  the  wings  which  are  black, 
and  ihe  top  of  the  head,  which  is  yellow,  as 
some  think  the  effect  of  age.  The  voung 
ones  are  ot  a  dark  brown  color,  turning  while 
after  they  are  a  year  old ;  its  egg  is  somewhat 
less  than  that  of  a  land  goose,  small  at  each 
end,  and  casts  a  thick  scarf,  and  has  little  or 
DO  yolk  ;  the  inhabitants  are  accustomed  to 
drink  it  raw,  having  from  experience  iound^it 
very  pectoral  and  cephalic. 

The  Solan  a:eese  hatch  by  turns.  When  it 
returns  from  fishing  ii  carries  five  or  six  her* 
rings  in  its  gorget,  all  entire  and  undigested : 
upon  its  arrival  at  the  nest,  the  hatching 
fowl  put  its  head  in  ihe  fisher's  throat,  and 
pulls  out  the  fish  with  its  bill  as  with  a  pin- 
cer,  and  that  with  a  very  great  noise,  which 
I  had  occasion  frequently  to  observe.  They 
continue  to  pluck  grass  for  their  nests  from 
their  coming  in  March  till  the  young  fowl  is 
ready  to  fiy  in  August  or  September,  accord- 
ing as  the  inhabitants  take  or  leave  the  fijrst 
or  second  eggs. 

It  is  remarkable  they  never  pluck  grass 
but  on  a  windy  day ;  the  reason  the  inhabi- 
tants give  for  this  is,  that  a  windy  day  is 
their  vacation  from  fishing,  and  they  bestow 
it  upon  this  employment,  which  proves  fs^ial 
to  many  of  them ;  for  after  iheir  fatigue,  they 
often  fall  asleep,  and  the  inhahitants,  taking 
the  opportunity,  are  ready  at  hand  to  knock 
them  on  the  head.  Their  food  is  chiefly  her- 
ring and  mackarel.  English  hooks  are  often 
found  in  the  stomachs  of  boiti  young  and  old 


Solan  geese,  though  none  of  these  kind  are 
used  nearer  than  the  isles  twenty  leagues 
distant ;  this  may  happen  either  from  the  fish 
pullincT  away  the  hooks  from  those  isles,  and 
then  going  to  St.  Kllda,  or  by  their  being  car- 
ried thither  by  the  old  geese. 

The  ^'olan  geese  have  always  some  of 
their  number  keeping  centry  in  the  night,  and 
if  they  are  surprised,  as  it  often  happens, 
all  the  flock  are  taken  one  after  another ;  but 
if  the  centinel  be  awake  at  the  approach  of 
the  creeping  fowlers,  and  hear  a  noise,  it 
cries  softly  grog,  grog,  at  which  the  flock 
move  not ;  but  ii  the  centinel  sees  or  hears 
the  fowler  approaching,  he  cries  bir,  bir, 
which  should  seem  to  import  danger,  since 
immediately  after  the  whole  tribe  takes  wing, 
leaving  the  fowler  alone  on  the  rock,  to  re- 
turn home,  all  his  labor  for  that  night  being 
spent  in  vain.  Besides  this  way  of  stealing 
upon  them  in  the  night  time,  they  are  also 
catched  in  common  gins  of  horse-hair,  from 
which  they  struggle  less  to  extricate  them- 
selves than  any  other  fowl,  noiwithstandimir 
their  size  and  strength,  they  are  also  caught 
in  the  herring  loches  with  a  board  set  on 
purpose  to  float  above  water,  upon  it  a  her- 
ring is  fixed,  which  the  goose  perceiving, 
flies  up  to  a  competent  height,  till  finding 
himself  in  a  straight  line  above  the  fish,  bends 
his  course  perpendicularly,  piercing  the  air 
as  an  arrow  from  a  bow,  hits  the  board,  into 
which  he  runs  his  bill  with  all  hisj'orce,  and 
is  irrecoverablv  taken. 


Receipt  No*  1  ot  the  cook  of  tbe  late  Sir 

Joseph  Bank9. 

BOSTON  PUDDING.     . 

Feel  Ii  dozen  good  apples,)  lake  out  the 
cores,  cut  them  small,  put  them  into  a  slew- 
pan,  which  will  just  hold  them,  with  a  little 
water,  and  a  little  cinnamon  and  cloves,  and 
the  peel  of  a  lemon ;  stew  over  a  slow  lire 
till  quite  soft,  then  sweeten  with  moist  sugar, 
and  pass  it  through  a  hair  sieve;  a  pound  of 
good  butler,  half  a  nutmeg,  the  peel  of  a 
lemon  grated,  and  the  juice  of  one  lemon, 
beat  all  well  together;  line  the  inside  of  the 
pie  dish  with  good  pufi  paste.  Bake  it  half 
an  hour. 


AsTKOiYOMicix. — All  the  planets,  except 
mercury,  are  now  above  our  horizon  at  7  in 
the  evening,  and  four  can  be  seen  with  the 
naked  eye:  Jupiier  in  the  ease,  Mars  in  the 
Southeast,  Saturn  a  few  degrees  farther  west, 
and  Venus  in  the  Southwest.  Between  Ju- 
piTer  and  Mars,  Herschel  holds  its  course,  but 
IS  not  distinguishable  without  telescopic  as- 
sistance.— Selected. 


Flight  of  a  Prophet.— William  Smith  of 
the  Patriarch's  family  has  fled  from  Nauvoo, 
and  is  now  in  St.  Louis,  under  the  protection 
of  some  friends.  The  patriarch  expresses  the 
opinion  that  Young  and  those  acting  with 
him  have  been  privy  to  all  of  the  crimes 
which  have  been  perpetrated  in  Nauvoo. 
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For  the  American  Penny  Magazine. 

When  seated  at  lifers  banquet  feast» 

Fleasares  before  us  spread, 
Hov  ofi  intrudes  that  quiet  guest, 

The  memVy  of  the  dead  ! 

The  dead,  our  long  lo«t  sleeping  dead, 
Dear  friends  once  from  us  torn ; 

How  rises  each  cold  pillovir'd  head. 
With  looks  which  once  were  worn ! 

How  life-like  are  those  pleasing  smiles. 
Those  brilliant  eyes,  that  seem 

To  pierce  the  heart  that  now  beguiles 
^ts  sorrows  in  the  dream  ! 

We  turn  with  open  arms  to  clasp ; 

But  effort  breaks  the  charm ; 
Oh  God  !  eludes  our  searching  graap 

That  dear  returning  form ! 

In  Tain  we  stifle  tears  that  blind, 

In  7ain  we  turn  awav, 
'Tis  truth,  'tis  mournful  truth  we  find 

In  solemn  stern  array. 

Ah  thus  we  dream  and  thus  we  grieve. 
And  thus  we  backward  tread. 

As  often  conies,  without  our  leave, 
The  memVy  of  the  dead. 

J.  M. 

A  Home  Without  a  Sifter. 

Who,  that  has  been  deprived  of  a  sister, 
can  reflect  upon  the  closing  scenes  of  her 
mortal  existence,  without  the  deepest  sorrow 
and  sadness  of  heart  ?  A  month,  perhaps  a 
short  week  since,  and  she  was  among  the 
living ;  there  was  the  same  cheerful  counte* 
nance ;  the  same  joyous  spirit ;  the  same  care 
and  thought  for  the  interest  of  those  whose 
happy  lot  it  was  to  enjoy  her  society.  But 
she  is  gone,  and  how  sad  the  change  !  The 
returning  brother  will  meet  no  more  her  wel- 
come smile.  He  visits  the  home  of  his  child- 
hood with  a  heavy  heart.  He  approaches  the 
threshold,  and  looks  upon  a  stranger's  coun- 
tenance ;  he  listens,  and  a  stranger's  voice 
falls  upon  his  ear.  He  fancies,  for  once  that 
it  is  all  a  dream  ;  he  passes  from  chamber  to 
chamber,  seeking  in  vain  for  the  departed  one. 
She  is  not  there  !  Oh  !  what  agony  tills  his 
breast !  what  melancholy  is  resting  upon  his 
spirit !  His  once  happy  home  has  now  no 
caarms,  no  comforts,  no  allurements  /or  him. 

"  This  is  the  desert,  this  the  solitude  : 
The  vale  fimeral,  the  sad  cypress  gloom."| 

It  may  be  an  index  of  a  weak  mind  (in  the 
opinion  of  some)  to  weep  on  such  an  occasion ; 
but  weeping  is  the  readiest  relief  to  a  heart 
too  full  for  utterance. 

"  Flow  forth  afresh  my  tears." 

To  him  who  is  still  the  recipient  o^  a  sis- 
ter's kiadness  and  attention ;  a  sharer  in  her 


sympathies,  her  love  and  affections,  these 
thoughts  may  seem  idle  and  visionary  ;  but 
they  are  sad,  sober  truths,  and  in  a  moaraing 
brother,  one  who  has  been  brought  to  feel  too 
keenly  the  pangs  of  sundered  ties  of  sisierlf 
affection,  cannot  doubt  their  reality. 
— (Se/ec/erf.) 

Lakb  Superior  Mines. — A  correspondent 
of  the  Cleveland  Herald  writes  from  the  Sault 
St.  Marie  as  fallows : — 

**  I  have  seen  Aea</m^  towards  this  miaeral 
region  ex-Cabinet  Ministers  and  Governors, 
Congressmen  and  Professors,  Bankers  and 
Capitalists,  Adventurers,  Woodmen  and 
Miners ;  and  I  have  seen  them  on  their  re- 
turn with  their  '  pockets  full  of  rocks.'— 
That  this  region  abounds  in  copper  ore  to  an 
inexhaasiable  extent,  and  of  a  quality  vastly 
superior  to  any  elsewhere  discovered,  are  not 
matters  of  conjecture.  This  is  now  positively 
known,  and  that  gold  and  silver  also  abound, 
recent  explorations  abundantly  establish.  In 
this  greedy  scramble  for  sudden  wealth,  ia 
which  all  men  are  more  or  less  inclined  to 
engage,  some  will  obtain  it  and  others  will 
be  disappointed.  But  the  existence  and  lo- 
cality of  this  mineral  wealth  are  no  new  dis- 
covery. In  I6r0,  Father  Allauez  heard  of 
the  existence  of  a  '  mass  of  pure  copper*  on 
the  Southern  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  and 
searched  for  it.— And  as  early  as  1721,  says 
Charlevoix,  the  braceleu  of  the  Indians,  the 
candlesticks,  crosses  and  censors  were  made 
for  the  use  of  the  Church,  by  a  goldsmith  at 
the  **  Sault, ^*  from  the  masses  of  pure  copper 
found  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Superior**^ 

Sending  Ice  to  China. — The  ship  Areaius, 
from  Boston,  ior  Hong  Kong,  carries  out  a 
<»rgo  of  ice,  the  first  regular  cargo,  we  be- 
lieve, which  has  ever  gone  from  this  country 
to  China.  lee  honses  liave  been  set  up  at 
Hong-Kong,  and  arrangements  made  for  the 
reception  and  sale  of  American  ice  in  the 
Celestial  Empire.  She  Areatus  takes  out 
about  6U0  tons— all  of  it "  Wenham  Lake'*  ice. 

MANUFACTUBfcs  IN  GEORGiA.^The  Chata- 
hoochie  has  now  in  the  course  of  erection  on 
its  banks  several  fine  esiablishmenu.  The 
Columbus  Enquirer  says:— The  mannfac- 
turing  excitement  is  rather  on  the  increase. 
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ayeovei ;  whHe  tb^  belg^ht  x>f  the  walls  and 
^   the  size  and  number  of  pagodas  rising  abore 


them,  accord  with  the  extent  of  a  large 
ciiy»  and  the  devotion  of  the  people  of 
that  benighted  land  to  the  worship  of  their 

idols. 

The  coarse  of  the  Canal  along  the^  city 
wall  is  in  view,  with  specimens  of  some  of 
the  various  boats  which  navigate  it. 

The  grand  Canal  of  China  is  one  of  the 
objects  which  naturally  excite  our  most  live- 
ly curiosity.  So  much  have  we '  to  do  with 
works  of  this  kind  of  late  years  in  our  own 
country,  and  so  manifest  are  the  advantages 
which  they  afford,  that  we  feel  qualitied  to 
judge  of  them,  while  we  are  eager  to  learn 
the  details  of  iheir  construction,  use,  and 
management  in  foreign  lands,  and  especially 
among  a  people  so  peculiar  as  the  Chinese. 

The  canal  of  China  extends  from  Lintsing- 
chow,  in  Stianiung,  beyond  the  Yellow  River, 
and  has  for  its  principal  feeder,  the  Hunbo, 
which  pours  in  its  waters  on  the  summit  lev- 
el. What  is  vtry^  remark  ablet  this  stream 
comes  in  with  such  force,  that  aAe/^striking 
against  a  bulkhead  of  solid  stone- work,  it 
divides,  and  HOws  in  both  directions  in  a  cut* 
rent. 

In  a  Chinese  manuscript  vduroe,  written 
by  a  A  ongoi  historian,  named  Raschid  ud- 
den,  A.  D.,  1307,  and  translated  by  Messrs. 
Von  Hammer  &  ^aproth,  gives  the  follow- 
itig  description  of.  it: — **  Ships  dkn  iiavigate 
it :  and  it  is  furtf  days'  journey  in  length. 
When  the  ships  arrive  at  the  slaices,  they 
are  raised  up,  wliatever  be  their  size,  by 
^eans  of  machines,  and  then  they  are  let 
down  on  the  other  side  into  the  water."  This, 
according  to  the  accounts  given  by  the  En- 
glish ambassadors  who  navigated  it  on  their 
way  to  Peking,  is  an  accurate  description  of 
the  practice  at  the  present  day. 

We  copy  the  following  from  the  work  of 
Qov.  Davis  of  Hong  Kong. 

'*  Mftny  persons,  and  among  ihe  rest  Dr. 
Abel,  have  not  been  disposed  loestimate^very 
highly  the  labor  and  ingeLuily  displayed  in 
the  construction  of  that  ariiticial  chaunel.  He 
observes,  ^This  famous  monument  of  indus- 
try, considered  simply  as  a  channel  of  com- 
munication between  diderent  parts  of  the 
empire,  appears  to  have  been  somewhat  over- 
rated as  an  example  of  the  immense  power 
of  human  labor  and  of  human  art.  In  every 
part  of  its  course  it  passes  through  alluvial 
soil,  readily  penetrated  by  the  tools  of  work- 
men, and  is  intersected  by  numerous  streams. 

4- 


It  would  bediffiguh  to  find  aiiy  pan  of  k  car 
ried  through  twenty  miles  of  country  unaided 
by  tributary  rivers.  The  sluices  which  keep 
its  necesbary  level  are  of  the  rudest  construc- 
tion: buttresses  formed  ot  blocks  uf  stone, 
with  grooves  6tted  with  thick  planks,  are  the 
only  locks  of  the  Imperial  canal.  It  is  neither 
carried  through  any  mountliin  nor  over  any 
valley.*  Much  of  this  is  certainly  true,  and 
confirmed  by  the  observation  of  Du  Halde, 
that  *  in  all  that  space  there  %vere  neither  hills, 
quarries,  nor  rocks,  which  save  the  workmen 
i^ny  trouble  either  to  level  or  to  penetrate.^ 
But  if  the  canal  is  admitted  to  be  a  work  of 
high  national  utility  in  more  lights  ttian  one, 
the  simplicity  of  the  means  by  which  the  end 
was  attaiuea  can  scarcely  be  considered  to 
derogate  from  its  merit :  it  would  seetn,  on 
the  contrary,  to  be  a  proof  of  the  eagacify 
with  which  the  plan  was  formed. 

The  following  account  of  the  process  of 
crossing  the  Yellow  river,  at  tlie  point 
where  it  is  intersected  bv  the  canal,  is 
given  from  two  unpublished  journals  ot  the 
last  English  embassy.  'On  our  left  (proceed- 
ing south)  wa»  a  stream  called  the  New  Nalt 
river,  which,  like  the  canal,  opened  into  the 
Yellow  river ;  and  on  our  right  we  had  for 
several  days,  very  dose  to  us,  the  Yellow 
river  itself,  which,  just  before  this  point  of 
junction  with  the  canal,  suddenly  turns  north- 
eastward, after  having  run  in  a  south  easterly 
direction.  When  we  had  been  a  short  time 
at  anchor,  during  which  interval  some  oL  the 
chief  mandarins  visited  the  anibus«ador,  we 
all  got  under  weigh,  and  prepared  to  cross  the 
famous  Ho&ng-ho.  Alt  the  boats  on  entering 
the  river,  struck  right  across  the  stream  with- 
out ubservhig  any  order,  and  gamed  the  op- 
posite bank  in  less  than  an  hour.  The  wea- 
ther being  fine  and  moderate,  and  the  water 
perfectly  smooth,  our  boatmen  were  not  »o 
particular  in  the  observance  of  xheir  ceremo- 
nies and  libations  on  the  passage  of  the  river 
as  those  of  the  last  em  hussy  :  but  eveiy  boat, 
I  believe,  burnt  a  few  pieces  of  gilt  paper, 
■nd  let  off  a  volley  of  crackers  in  honor  of 
the  occasion.  The  breadth  of  the  river  in 
this  part  was  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
per  hour,  bat  the  water  not  much  more  mud- 
dy or  yellow  at  this  point  than  it  has  been 
observed  in  the  Peiho  and  elsewhere. 

The  stream  was  certainly  violent,  and  car- 
ried us  down  a  considerable  distance  before, 
we  could  reach  the  opposite  bank,  which  was 
lined  with  a  sreat  number  of  boats,  of  variotis 
shapes  and  dimensions,  some  of  them  ketag 
constructed  exactly  in  the  form  of  oblong 
boxes.  Many  of  these  were  stationary,  and 
laden  with  the  straw  or  stalk  of  the  hoicus 
sorghum,  and  with  coarse  reeds,  ready  to  be 
transported  to  different  pans  of  the  rirer 
and  canal  for  the  repair  of  the  banks.  This 
assemblage  of  boau,  though  the  greatest  we 
have  yet  noticed  in  ihis-pari  of  China,  bore 
no  conjparisou  to  what  u  ay  be  daily  seen  in 
the  river  of  Canton.  When  the  current  bail 
carried  ns  down  some  distance  to  the  east- 
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wai d«  we  had  «  miW  or  two.  to  revaacetid  ih« 
rirer,  bet'oTe  we  came  (o  the  opening  ibroogh 
which  we  were  lo  pursue  cur  route  to  ihe. 
ftouih;  aiid  the  pa&sage  in  ihe  vicinity  of  the 
bank,  to  whicli  we  let  pt  on  account  of  I  he  - 
curreot,  was  ^o  obstructed  with  buaie,  tliat 
^  this  was  not  effected  under  (bur  boun  frc'm 
our  first  getting  nnder  weigl».  The  worst 
part  was  now  tu  cume  in  passing  through  a 
sluice,  on  the  hiil&er  Mde  of  which  the  water, 
which  bad  bee/i  confined  in  its  pasi^age 
through  the  abuiments,  rajgediwiih  such  lury 
ab  to  suck  down  large  floating  substances  in  its 
eddies.  This  sluice  upon  a  large  scale  was 
near  one  hundred  yards  across,  snd  through 
it  the  waters  rushed  into  the  river  at  a  rate 
of  not  less  than  seven  or  eight  miles  an  hour. 
The  projecting  banks  at  the  sides  were  not 
constructed  of  atone*work,  but  entirely  of 
the  straw  or  reeds  already  mentioned,  with 
earth  intermixed,  and  strongly  boimd  with 
cordage. 

Tiirough  this  opening  or  sluice,  and  in 
close  contact  with  the  bank  on  our  left,  our 
boats  were  successivel)r  dragged  forward  by 
ropes  communicating  with  several  large  wind- 
lasses, which  were  worked  upon  the  bank; 
by  these  means  the  object  was  slowly  accom* 
plished,  wiil;oi^  the  least  damage  or  accident. 
A,UeT  thus  eft'ecting  a  passage  through  the 
bluice,  we  found  ourselves  nearly  in  still  wa- 
ter ;  DOt  yet,  however,  in  the  southern  divi- 
sion of  the  great  canal,  as  we  had  expected, 
but  ia  the  uiaiu  stream  of  another  larce  river, 
hardly  inferior  in  breadth  to  that  which  we 
had  quilted.  U  e  were  told  it  communicated 
at  no  great  distance  with  the  great  lake 
Hoong-tse  Hcoo,  to  the  right  of  our  course. 
The  stream  by  which  this  lake  discharges  its 
waters  into  the  Yellow  river  is  marked  in  all 
the  tuaps  uf  China,  but  represented  as  totallv 
disiinci  and  unconnected  with  the  mnd  canal, 
it  biems  evident,  therefore,  that  the  course  ol 
the  navigation  has  been  latterly  altered  here, 
either  fiuni  ihe  overflowing  of  the  Yellow 
river^  or  some  other  cause.  That  a  change 
has  taken  place  hereabouts  seems  indicated 
by  the  name  '  The  Salt  river,'  on  the  other 
side  of  the  main  stream  of  the  Hoang-ho. 

Entered  the  southern  division  of  the  grand 
c^ual*  A  great  deal  of  labor  and  contrivance 
Las  been  employed  here  in  constructing  the 
eoihankmeuis  and  regulating  the  course  of 
ibtf  waiers.  In  the  first  place,  two  or  three 
ariiticial  bays  or  basins  have  been  hollowed 
out  io  the  CiMitk  of  the  river,  where  the  boats 
proceeding  to  the  southward,  assemble  in  se- 
curity ana  wail  their  turn  to  pass.  There 
Bie  iheii  two  other  narrow  passes,  or  imper- 
ii ct  »iuices,  bubbe(|Uent  to  the  first  opening 
that  l«ads  frpm  the  river  to  the  canal,  having 
also  broad  basins  between  them,  and  embank- 
nients  constructed  as  before,  with  the  straw 
or  reedfc  cuifiued  with  cordage.  The  object 
of  this  repetition  ol'  sluices,  with  the  basins 
between,  seems  in  some  degree  similar  to 
that  of  the  locks  on  our  own  cauaU." 

for  the  intetnal  commerce  of  the  empircy 


the  Chiceae  are  rendered  almost  wholly  in- 
dependent of  c(  ast  navigation  by  their  Ini* 
feiial  canal,  which  .in  point  of  extent  and 
magnitude  of  undtrtaking,  is,  as  well  as  the 
great  wall,  uitTivalled  by  any  other  works  of 
the  kind  in  the  whcle  world.  The  csnal  was 
principally  the  work  of  Kobblai  Khan  and 
Lis  immediate  successors  of  the  Ft/en  race. 

The  two  principal  rivers  of  >Ch:na  occupy 
a  very  high  rank  in  the  gergrsphical  history 
of  the  filohe.  Taking- the  Thames  as  a  unit, 
Major  Bennel  estimated  the  proportions  of 
the  Vangtse-keang  and  Yellow  river  at  fitieen 
and  a  half  Itsd  thirteen  and  a  half  respective- 
ly, and  they  are  secondary  only  to  the  Ama- 
zon and  the  Mississippi,  'i  he  Vangise-keang, 
tke  river,  or  the  **  bon  of  the  sea,"  has  been 
by  some  people  styled  the  £lue  river,  but 
there  is  no  such  name  for  it  in  Chinese.  It 
rises  in  Kokonor,  the  country  between  Thibet 
and  China,  not  far  from  the  sources  of  the 
Yellow  river;  turning  suddenly  south,  k 
makes  an  abrupt  bend  through  the  provinces 
of  Yun-n4n  and  See-chuen,  where  it  takes 
the  name  of  the  **  Golden-sanded  river  ;*'  and 
then  flowing  north-east  and  east,  it  subs^ 
quently  makes  a  gentle  bend  southward,  and 
receives  the  supertiuous  waters  of  the  Tong- 
tin^  Hoo,  the  largest  lake  of  China ;  thence, 
in  Its  course  towards  the  sea,  it  serves  as  a 
discharger  to  another  large  lake,  the  Foyan^ 
Hoo,  in  Keang-sy  province :  after  which  it 
ruiM  nearly  north-cast,  and  flows  past  Nan- 
king into  the  ocean,  which  it  reaches  exactly 
under  the  thirty  second  parallel  ot  latitude. 
This  great  stream  runs  with  such  a  strong 
and  prevailing  ebb,  that  Lord  Amherst's  em- 
bassy found  great  difficulty  in  sailing  up  its 
course  towards  the  Foyang  lake,  b?ing  nnable 
to  make  any  way  at  all,  except  with  a  strong 
nprth-easterly  breeze.  The  flood  tide,  was 
fell  no  higher  than  Kua-chow,  below  Nan- 
king. 

The  yellow  river  rises  also  in  the  country 
of  Kokonor,  but  soon  turning  asabrubtly  north 
as  the  Keang  does  south,  it  t^st^es  ncross  the 
great  wall,  and  makes  an  elbow  round  the 
territory  of  the  Onous ;  passing  kick  again 
across  the  wall,  it  flows  due  southland  lorms 
the  boundary  of  ShAo-sy  and  bheusy ;  whence 
it  turns  sharply  eastward  and  reaches  the  sea 
in  latitude  34^.  From  the  excessive  rapidity 
of  its  stream,  this  river  is  nearly  umiavigable 
through  its  greater  length.  In  the  old  maps 
of  China,  the  yellow  river  lias  been  repre- 
sented as  flowing  imo  the  Gulf  oi  Pechele, 
narih  of  the  ^hfM[ltung  nromentory.  If  then, 
in  the  construction  oi  ibe  canal  under  Kob- 
blai Khan,  its  ancient  course  was  tuined,  it  is 
possible  that  this  violence  to  nature  has  occa- 
sioned the  constant  recurrence  of  the  dread- 
ful accidents  which  attend  the  bursting  of  its 
artilicial,  but  ill-constructed,  banks  and  dikes. 
It  is  a  source  of  perpetual  aaxielv  and  heavy 
expense  to  the  government,  and  there  is  a  tax 
on  the  HoDg  merchants  at  Canton,  expressly 
on  this  account.  Yellow  river  is  so  called 
from  the  quantity  ol  mud  which  it  contams. 
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Captain  Vrtw&anV*  Seeottd  dzplofiuy  Bz* 

pedltloB* 

Captain  Freemont  departed  on  his  second 
expedition  from  the  little  town  of  Kansas,  on 
the  Missouri  frontier,  on  the  20th  of  May, 
1843.  His  parly  consisted  principally  of 
Creole  and  Canadian  French,  and  Americans, 
amounting  in  all  to  thirty-nine  men ;  among 
whom  were  several  of  those  who  had  accom- 
panied him  on  his  former  toor.  Mr.  Thomas 
Fiizpa trick  was  selected  as  the  guide,  and 
Mr.  Charles  Preuss  was  associated  with  the 
the  expedition  as  before.  The  party  were 
armed  generally  with  Hallos  carbines,  and 
were  famished  with  a  brass  twelve-ponud 
howitzer.  The  camp  equipage  and  provi- 
sions were  transported  in  twelve  carts,  each 
drawn  by  two  mulee,  and  a  light  coloured 
wagon,  mounted  on  springs,  conveyed  the  in* 
siruments.  • 

*'To  make  the  exploration  as  useful  as 
possible.  1  determined,"  says  Captain  Pre* 
mont,  *M'n  conformity  with  my  general  in* 
structions,  to  vary  ihe  route  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains  from  that  followed,  in  the  year 
1842.  The  route  then  was  up  the  Valley  of 
Great  Platte  river  to  the  South  Pass,  in  north 
latitude  42^;  the  route  now  determined  on 
was  up  the  valley  of  the  Kansas  river,  and  to 
the  head  oi  the  Arkansas,  and  to  some  p^ss 
in  the  mountains,  if  any  could  be  found,  at  the 
sources  ot  that  river. 

fiy  making  this  deviation  from  the  former 
route,  the  problem  of  a  new  road  to  Ore^ 
and  Cilifornia,  in  a  climate  more  genial, 
might  be  solved,  and  a  belter  knowledge  ob- 
tained of  an  important  river  and  the  country 
it  drained,  while  the  great  object  of  the  ex- 
pedition would  find  its  commencement  at  the 
termination  of  the  former,  which  was  at  that 
great  gate  in  the  ridge  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains called  the  South  Pass  and  on  the  lofty 
peak  of  the  mountain  which  overlooks  it, 
deemed  the  highest  peak  in  the  ridge,  and 
from  the  opposite  sides  of  which  four  great 
rivers  take  their  rise,  and  flow  to  the  Pacific, 
or  the  Mississippi." 

The  route  appears  to  have  been  for  many 
days  through  a  pleasant  and  level  prairie 
country,  intersected  with  numerous  stream^, 
in  general  well  timbered  on  their  raarg;in  with 
ash,  elm,  cotton* wood,  and  yeryr  large  oak.  ' 
This  agreeable  state  of  things  did  nor,  how- 
ever, long  continue. 

*<  Shortly  after  leaving  oar  encampment  on 
the  26(h  of  June,  bare  sand  hills  every  where 
surrounded  us  in  the  undulating  ground,  and 
the  plants  peculiar  to  a  sandy  soil  made  their 
appearance  in  abundance." 

The  forth  of  July  Was  spent  at  Vraln's  fort, 
in  latitude  40  deg.  16  min.  52  see.  north,  and 
longitude  west  105  deg.  12  min.  23  sec. 

The  party  were  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Pike's  peak  on  the  11th  of  July.  We  are 
told  respecting  the  coilntrv  through  which 
they  were  now  travelling,  that — 

**  With  occasional  exceptions, comparative-' 
ly  BO  very  small  as  not  to  require  mentioning, 
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these  prairies  are  every  where  covered  with 
a)close  and  vigorous  growth  of  a  great  variecy 
grasses,  among  which  the  most  abundant  is 
the  buffalo  grass,  (sttleria  dactyioideu)  Be- 
tween the  Platte  and  Arkansas  rivers,  the 
soil  is  excellent,  admirably  adapted  taugricul- 
tnral  purposes,  and  would  support  a  large  ag- 
ricultural and  pastoral  population.  ] 

Throughout  the  western  half  of  the  plam  ) 
bottom  lands,  bordered  by  bluffs,  vary  from  \ 
five  to  five  hundred  feet  in  height.  In  all  \ 
this  region  the  timber  is  entirely  confined  to 
the  streams." 

On  the  17th  of  July  Captain  Fremont  visit- 
the  celebrated  Sprin'gs,  from  which  the  Boil- 
ing Snrings'  river  takes  its  name,  and  gives 
the  following  graphic  sketch  of  their  locality  : 

*'  Leaving  the  camp  to  fallow  slowly,  I  rode  I 
ahead  in  the  afternoon  in  search  of  springs.   ) 
In  the  mean  ime,  the  clouds,  which  had  been 
gathered  all  the  afternoon  over  the  moumains. 
began  to  roll  down  their  sides;  and  a  siurni 
so  violent  hurst  upon  me,  that  it  appeared  I 
had  entered  the  store  bouse  of  the  thunder 
storms.    I  continued,  however,  to  ride  along 
up  the  river  until  about  sunsH,  and  was  be- 
ginning to  be  doubtful  of  finding  the  sprines 
before  the  next  day,  when  1  cnmesuddetity 
upon  a  large  smooth  rock,  aboiH  twenty  yards 
in  diameter,  where  the  water  from  seveial 
springs  was  bubbling  and  boiling  up  in  the 
midst  of  a  white  incrustation  with  which  it 
had  covered  a  portion  of  the  rock.-=-As  ibis   S 
did  not  correspond  with  a  description  given    ) 
me  by  the  hunters,  1  did  not  stop  lo  lasie  the    \ 
water,  but  dismounting:,  walked  a  little  way    > 
up  the  river,  and  passing  through  a  narrow    \ 
thidkel  of   shrubbery,    bordering   upon    the 
stream,  stepped  directly  upon  a  huge  white 
rock,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  riVer,  already 
become  a  torrent,  foamed  along,  broken  by  a 
small  fall.    A  deer  which  had  bien  drinking 
at  the  spring  was  startled  at  my  approach, 
and  springing  across  the  river,  bounded  off 
up  the  monntain.    In  the  upper  part  of  ihe 
rock  which  had  apparently  been  formed  by  a 
deposition,  was  a  beautiful  while  basin  over- 
hung by  currant  bushes,  in  which  the  cold 
clear  water  bubbled  up,  kept  in  constant  roo-   ^ 
tion  by  the  escaping  gas  and  overflowing  the 
rock  which   it  nad  almost  entirely  covered 
with  a  smooth  crust  of  glistening  white.     I 
had  all  day  refrained  from  drinking,  reserving 
myself  for  the  spring ;  and  as  1  could  not  be 
more  wet  than  the  rain  bad  already  made  n»e, 
I  la}'  down  by  the  side  of  the  basiii  and  drank 
heartily  of  the  delightful  water,  immediately 
at  the  foot  of  lofty  mountains,  beautifully  um- 
bered, which  sweep  closely  round,  shutting 
up  the  little  vatley  in  a  kmd  of  cove.    As  it 
was  beginning  to  grow  dark;  1  rode  quickly 
down  the  river,  on  which  1  foirod  the  camp  a 
few  miles  below. 

Jvly  20. — We  contmued  our  march  up  the 
stream,  along  a  green  sloping  bottom,  between 

{)ine  hills  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  main  Black    . 
lills  on  the  other,  towards  the  ridge  which   } 
separates  the  waters  of  the  Platte  from  thuee  f 
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oi  the  Arkansfts.  As  we  approached  the  di* 
Tiding  the  ridge,  the  whole  valley  was  ra* 
diaDt  with  flowers:  blue,  pink,  white,  scarlet, 
and  purple  vied  with  each  other  in  splendor. 
Esparcetie  was  one  of  the  highly  cnaracteris* 
tic  plants,  and  a  bright  looking  flower  {gait^ 
hsdui  ansiala)  was  rerf  frequent;  but  th^ 
most  abundant  plant  along  our  road  to-day 
was  geranium  maculaliim^  which  is  the  cha- 
racteristic plant  on  this  portion  of  the  dividing 
grounds.  Cn>s8in£r  to  the  waters  of  the 
Platte,  fields  of  blue  flax  added  to  the  mag- 
nificence of  this  mountain  garden;  this  was 
occasionally  four  feet  in  height,  which  was  a 
luxuriance  of  growth  that  I  rarely  raw  this 
almost  universal  plant  attain  throughout  the 
journey. 

The  party  were  on  the  3d  of  August  on  a 
fork  of  the  Laramie  river,  in  latitude  41  deg. 
45  min.  59  sec,  and  longitude  106  deg.  47 
min.  25  sec^ 

•«  At  this  place  (says  Capt.  F.)  I  became 
first  acquainted  with  the  yarnnah  {anethun 
grdveolens)  which  I  found  our  Snn'ke  woman 
en<;aged  in  digging  in  the  low  limbered  bot- 
tom of  th^  creek.  Among  the  Indians  along 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  more  particularly 
among,  the  ^boshonee,  or  8nake  Indians,  ia 
whose  territory  it  is^l^ry  abuudant,  this  is 
considered  the  hest  among  the  roots  used  for 
food.  To  us,  it  was  aq  interesting  plant — a 
liiiie  between  the  sava£:e  and* the  civilized 
life.  Here,  among  the  Indians,  its  root  is  H 
common  article  of  food,  which  ihey  take 
pleasure  in  offering  to  strangers  ;  while  with 
u*,  in  a  considerable  portion  of  America  and 
Europe,  the  seeds  are  used  to  flavor  soup.  It 
grows  more  abuudanily,  and  in  greater  luxu- 
riance on  one  of  iheneighboriiig  tributaries  of 
the  great  Colorado  than  in  any  other  part  of 
this  region  ;  and  on  that  stream  to  which  the 
Snakes  are  accustomed  to  resort  every  veftr 
to  procure  a  supply  of  their  favorite  plant, 
tbey  have  bestowed  the  name  of  Yampah  riv- 
er. Among  the  trappers  it  is  generally  known 
as  Little  Snake  river. 

In  the  afternoon  we  took  our  way  directly 
across  the  spurs  from  the  point  of  the  moun- 
tains where  we  had  several  ridges  to  cross; 
a4>d  although  the  road  was  rendered  bad  by  the 
uature  of  the  ground,  it  was  made  extreme^ 
rough  by  the  stiff,  tough  bushea  of  arUmesia 
trid^ntata,  ia  this  country  commonly  called 


e. 


This  shrub  now  began  to  make  its  appear- 
ance in  compact  fields;  and  we  were  about 
to  quit  for  a  long  time  this  country  of  excel- 
lent pasturage  and  brilliant  flowers.  Ten  or 
twelve  buffalo  bulls  were  seen  during  the  af« 
lernooD  ;  and  we  were  surprised  by  the  a|>> 
pearance  of  a  large  red  ox.  We  gathered 
around  him  as  if  he  had  been  an  old  acquain- 
tance, with  all  our  domestic  feelings  as  much 
awakened  as  if  we  had  come  in  sight  of  an 
old  farm  house.  He  had  probably  made  his 
escape  from  some  party  of  emigrants  on 
Ureen  river ;  and  with  a  vivid  remembranct 
of  some  old  greea  field,  he  was  pursuing  tk« 


straightest  course  foi*  the  frontier  that  the 
country  admitted.  We  carried  him  along 
with  us  as  a  prize ;  and  when  it  w^s  found 
in  the  morning  that  he  had  wandered  ofiT,  I 
would  not  let  him  he  pursued,  for  I  would 
rather  have  gone  through  a  starving  of  three 
entire  days,  than  let  him  be  killed,  after  be 
had  successfully  run  the  gauntlet  so  far  among 
the  Indians.  I  have  been  toTd  by  Mr.  Bent's 
people  of  an  ox  born  and  raised  at  St.  Vrain's 
fort,  which  made  his  escape  from  them*  at 
Elm  grove,  near  the  frontier,  having  come  ia 
that  year  with  the  wagons.  They  were  oa 
their  way  out,  and  sa.w  occasionally  places 
where  he  had  es^ten  and  lain  down  to  rest ; 
but  did  not  see  him  for  about  700  miles,  whea 
ihey  overtook  hifn  on  the  road,  travelling 
along  to  the  fort,  having  unaccountably  es- 
caped Indians  and  every  other  toiscjiaace.** 

On  the  north  fork  of  the  Platte : 

"  In  the  precipitous  blufie  were  displayed 
a  succession  of  strata  containing  fossil  vege- 
table remains  and  several  beds  of  coal.  In 
some  of  the  beds  the  coal  did  not  appear  to 
be  perfectly  mineralized ;  and  iu  some  of  the 
seams  it  was  compact,  and  remarkably  lus- 
trous. In  these  latter  places,  there  were  also 
thin  layers  of  a  very  fine  white  salt,  in  pow- 
ders. 

On  the  13th  of  August  the  expedition  took 
its  way  along  the  oplaiid,  towards  the  divi- 
ding ridge  which  separates  the  Atlantic  from . 
the  Pacific  waters,  and  crossed  it  by  a  road 
some  miles  further  south  than  the  one  we  ha'd 
followed  on  our  return  in  1843.  We  crossed 
very  near  the  table  moaotaia,  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  South  Pass,  which  is  Hearty 
twenty  miles  in  width,  and  already  travelleu 
by  several  difierent  rojids.  Selecting  as  well 
as  I  could,  in  the  scarcely  distinguishable  as- 
cent, what  may  be  considered  the  dividing 
ridge  in  this  remarkable  depression  of  the 
mountain,  I  took  a  barometrical  observation, 
which  gave  7,499  feet  from  the  elevation 
above  the  Gu!f  of  Mexico.  Vou  will  remem- 
ber that  in  my  report  of  1842, 1  estimated  the 
elevation  of  this  pass  at  about  7,000  feet ;  a 
correct  observation  with  a  good  barometer 
enables  me  to  give  it  now  with  more  preci- 
sion. Its  importance,  as  the  great  gate 
through  which  commerce  and  travelling  may 
hereafter  pass  between  the  valley  of  the  Mia- 
sissippi  and  the  North  Pacific,  justifies  a  pre- 
cise notice  of  its  locality  and  distance  from 
leading  points,  in  addition  to  this  statement 
of  its  elevation.  As  stated  in  the  report  of 
1842,  its  latitude  at  the  point  where  we 
crossed  is  42  deg.  24  min.  32  sec, ;  its  longi- 
tude, 109  deg.  29  min.  00  sec. ;  its  distance 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas,  by  the  com- 
mon travelling  route,  962  miles;  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Great  Platte,  along  the  valley 
of  that  river,  according  to  our  survey  of  1S42, 
882  lo.'es;  and  iu  distance  from  St  Louis 
about  AiJO  miles  more  by  the  Kansas,  and 
about  700  by  the  Great  Platte  route ;  these 
additions  being  steamboat  conveyances  in 
both  inataacea.    From  this  pats  to  the  mooih 
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of  the  Oregon  is  about  1,400  miles  by  (he 
common  travelling  route  ;  so  that,  under  a 

fefierai  point  of  view,  it  may  be  assumed  to 
e  about  halfway  between  the  Mississippi  and 
the  Pacific  ocean,  on  the  con<mon  travelling 
route.  Following  a  hollow  of  a  slight  and 
easy  descent,  in  which  was  very  soon  formed 
a  little  tributary  to  the  Gulf  of  California, 
(for  the  waters  which  flow  west  from'  the 
South  Pass  go  to  this  Gulf,)  we  made  our 
usual  halt  four  miles  from  the  pass,  in  lati- 
tude by  observation,  12  deg.  19  min.  53  sec. 
Entering  here  the  valley  or  Green  river — the 
great  Colorado  of  the  West — and  iucHning 
very  much  to  the  southward  along  the  streams 
which  form  the  Sandy  river,  the  road  led  for 
several  days  over  dry  and  level  uninteresting 
plains ;  to  which  a  low,  scrubby  growth  of 
artemisa  gave  a  uniform  dull  grayish  color : 
and  on  the  evening  of  the  25th  we  encamped 
iu  the  Mexican  territory,  on  the  left  bank  of 
Green  river,  60  miles  from  the  South  Pass,  in 
longitude  110  deg.  05  min.  05  sec.,  and  lati- 
tude 41  deg.  53  mio.  54  sec,  distance,  1,031 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas.  This 
is  the  emigrant  road  to  Oregon,  which  bears 
jmuch  to  the  southward,  to  avoid  the  moun- 
tains about  the  western  heads  of  Green  river, 
the  Rio  Verde  of  the  Spaniards.'* 


^' 


AN  UNEASY  PREDICAMENT. 

We  were  the  witnesses  of  a  ludicrous  in- 
cident  which  occurred  in  this  city  a  few 
days  since,  for  relating  which  we  ^rave  the 
indulgence  of  the  gentleman  directly  con- 
cerned—deeming  it  tdo  good  a  joke  to  be 
lost. 

While  sitting  at  our  desk  and  laboring 
assiduously,  wiih  pen,  scisf'ors,  and  paste, 
to  make  out  a  readable  paper  for  our  pa- 
trona,  we  were  suddenly  ^^  frightened  from 
our  propriety  "  by  the  hasty  entrance  of  a 
gentleman,  exclaiming,  *'  For  mercy's  sake, 
help  me  to  see  what's  the  matter  !  I've  got 
some  dreadful  thing— scorpion  or  tarantu- 
la— in  the  leg  of  my  panialncns  !  Quick, 
quick — help  nie !" 

We  insuintly  rose  from  our  chair,  half 
frightened  ourselves.  Our  friend  had  bro- 
ken  in  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  upon  us, 
and  was  so  wonderfully  agitated,  that  we 
knew  not  whether  he  was  indeed  in  hif 
senses  or  not.  We  looked  at  him  with  a 
soft  of  .su:<picion  mixed  with  dread,  and 
hardly  knew  whether  to  speak  with,  or 
Feize  and  confine  him  for  a  ntadman.  The 
latter  we  came  near  altempiinjj.  There  he 
f^tood  quivering  a;  d  pale,  wiih  owe  hand 
tightly  grasptd  upon  a  part  of  his  panta- 
loons just  in  the  hollow  of  the  knee. 

<'  What's  the  matter  ?"  ut  la»t  asked  we. 

'*  The  matter  !"  he  ezclaimt  d,  '^  oh,  help 
ine!-»i've  got  something  here,  which  just 


ran  up  my  leg!  Somf^  scorpion  or  lizard. 
I  expect  I  Oh,  I  can't  let  it  go  ;  I  must  hoM 
it.  Ah,  there  !*'  he  shrieked,  *»  I  felt  it 
move  just  then !  Oh,  these  [lants  without 
straps!  Fll  never  wear  another  pair  open 
at  the  bottom  as  long  as  I  live.  Ah  f  1  feel 
it  again!" 

"  Feel  what  ?"  we  inquired,  standing*  at 
the  same  time  at  a  respectful  distance  from 
the  gentleman ;  for  we  had  just  been  read- 
ing our  correspondent's  letter  about  snakes, 
lizards,  and  -  tarantulas,  and  began  to  ima- 
gine some  deadly  insect  or  reptile  in  the 
leg  of  our  friend's  large  and  unconfined 
pantalooQ.s.  ^ 

"  f  don't  know  what  it  is,"  answered  the  • 
gentleman  ;  '*  help  me  to  see  what  it  is.  I  . 
was  just  passing  that  pile  of  old  rubbsh  ; 
there,  in  front  of  your  office,  and  ftlt  it  dan  I 
up  my  leg  as  quick  as  lightning,"  and  he  ^ 
clenched  his  fi^t  still  more  tightly.  If  it 
had  been  the  neck  of  an  anaconda  we  be-  ^ 
iieve  he  would  have  squeezed  it  to  a  jelly,     v 

By  this  time  two  or  three  o(  the  news-  ^ 
boys  had  come  in ;  the  clerks  and  packing  ) 
boys  hearing  the  outcry  stopped  working,  ^' 
and  editors  and  all  hands  stood  around  the 
sufferer  with  looks  of  mingled  sympathy  ' 
and  alarm. 

**  Bring  a  chair,  Fritz,"  said  we,  **  and 
let  the  gentleman  be  seated." 

''Oh,  I  can't  sit!"  sakl  the  gentleman; 
**  I  can't  bend  my  knee — il  1  do,  it  will 
bite  or  sting  me  ;  no  1  can't  sit !" 

"  Certainly  you  can  sit,"  said  we ;  keep  ^ 
vour  leg  straight  out,  and  we'll  see  what  it  c 
■18  you've  got.'  > 

**  Well,  let  me  give  it  one  more  hard 
squeeze ;  I'll  crush  it  to  death,''  said  he^ 
and  again  he  put  thk  force  of  an  iron  vice 
upon  the  thing.      If  it  had  any  life,   this 
last  eflbrt  must  have  killed  l(.     He  tlun 
cautiously  seated  himself,  holding  out  his 
leg  as  stiff  and  straight  as  a  (Kiker.     A 
sharp  knife  was  procured  ;  the  pants  were 
cut  open  carefully,  making  a  hole  large 
enough  to  admit  a  hand  ;    the  gentleman 
nut  on  a  thick  glove  and  slowly  inserted 
his  hand,  but  he  discovered  nothing.     We 
were  all  looking  on  in  almo&t  breathless 
silence  to  see  the  monstrous  il|ing — what- 
ever it  might  be ;  e^ch  ready  to  scamper 
out  of  harm's  v^ay  should  it  be  alive ;  wbee 
suddenly  the  gentleman  became,  if  posiiible, 
more  agitated   than  ever.     He  exclaimed, 
"  it's  inside  my  drawers.     Il'.«  alive  too— I 
feel    it ! — Cluick — I — give    me   the—knife 
again." — Another  inci^^ion  was  made,     la 
went'  the  gentleman's  gloved  ha tid  once  moi  e, 
and,  lo  I  out  came— -an  old  stocking ! 
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How  tVe  stocking  ever  got  there  we  are 
unable  to  say;  but  ihere  it  certainly  was  ; 
and  soch  a  laugh  as  followed,  we  hav'nt 
heard  for  many  a  day.  Our  friend,  we 
know,  has  told  the  joke  himself,  and  must 
pardon  us  for  doing  so. — Though  this  \a  all 
about  a  stocking,  we  assure  our  readers  it 
is  DO  *'  yam."— iV.  O.  PicofwM, 

Ijarge  Bf  m  of  Vailve  C<wer  and  Silver* 

While  the  rich  ores  of  Lake  Superior  are 
almost  daily  freighted  to  Boston,  a  rock  of 
Metallic  Copper  and  pure  native  Silver, 
weighing  more  than  1600  pounds,  has  found 
its  way  to  New  Haven.  This  specimen,  is 
fisaid  far  to  surpass,  in  beauty  of  form  and 
rich  display  of  silver  on  its  surface,  the  one 
removed  from  the  we^t  fork  of  Ontonogon 
River  a  few  years  since,  by  Mr.  Bid  red, 
at  an  expense  of  95,000.  It  was  discovered 
by  an  Indian,  named  Tousant  Piquet,  in  the 
employ  of  Major  J.  B.  Cambell,  a  few  miles 
eastward  of  Elm  River,  on  the  Lake  shore. 
li  has,  no  doubt,  Ibr  many  years  buflTeted 
^  the  waves  of  this  inland  ocean.  Notwith- 
standing it  was  found  loose  amidst  an  as- 
aembla^re  of  porphyritic  and  granite  bowl- 
ders, lodged  upon  the  strata  of  red  sand 
stone,  dipping  undler  the  lake,  still  the  ad- 
li&sioii  ot  a  portion  of  vrin  stone  shows, 
evidently,  that  it  was  origina.lv  an  inhabi- 
tant of  the  adjacent  Elm  River  hills,  where 
regular  vein^,  exhibiting  native  copper  in 
place,  may  be  seen,  on  lands  secured  by 
Messrs.  Kln2ie  &  Green.  We  are  inform- 
ed by  a  gentleman,  who  has  carefully  ex- 
plored the  copper  region,  that  these  loose 
masses  of  copper  may  be  traced  to  their 
parent  veins  of  calcareous  «par  and  anal- 
cime  in  the  conglomerate  and  red  sand  stone, 
and  of  Prehnitc,  Laumonite,  and  Datholite 
in  the  Trap.  In  this  way,  they  become 
leaders  or  guides  to  the  mineral  contents  of 
this  region,  which  promises  soon  to  be  the 
United  States  what  the  Ural  is  to  Russia — 
the  seat  of  prodigious  industry,  and  the 
.  source  of  inexhaustible  mineral  treasures. 
f    — xYmt  Hampshire  paper. 

An  Immense  Hobbe. — Carter,  the  Lion 
King,  ^  has  purchased  the  largest  horse  in 
(>  England.  He  has  named  him  '  General 
Washington.*  "  He  is  twenty  hands  high, 
and  looks  as  large  as  an  elephant.  He  is 
beautifully  dappled — his  mane  is  nearly 
foar  feet  long ;  his  tail  sweeps  the  ground; 
he  is  perfectly  formed,  and  is  regarded  as 
one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the  horse  ever 
•Been  in  Great  Britain.  He  is  only  six  years 
old  ;  he  will  be  exhibited  shortly  m  London, 
and  then  sent  to  the  United  States. 


\ 


AGRICULTURAX 


PRUNTBIG  STONE  FRUIT    IM 
THB  FAIiL. 

In  the  following  article,  taken  from  The 
Gardiner's  Chronicle,  the  writer  contends 
that  the  autumn  season  is  best  in  England ; 
•yet  we  doubt  whether  his  reasons  will  hold 
good  in  the  drier  climate  and  more  frosty 
winters  of  this  country ;  and  we  are  still 
of  opinion  that  the  months  of  May  and  June 
are  the  best  here  for  pruning  peach  as  well 
as  all  other  trees. 

<*  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  just  before 
or  just  as  the  leaves  are  falling  in  autumn, 
when  sufficient  sap  is.  in  motion,  and  in  its 
downward  course,  a  more  speedy  and  per- 
fect cicatrization  will  be  enected  than  in 
spring.  Those  who  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  making  cuttings  of  shrubs,  &.o.»  well 
know  that  if  the  cuttings  are  put  in  early  in 
autumn,  success  is  beyond  a  doubt,  but  if 
they  are  delayed  until  late  in  the  season,  or 
until  spring,  that  failure  is  as  ceitain.  In 
the  r>i  mer  case  a  callosity  is  iormed  by  the 
descending  sap,  and  roots  are  eventually 
sent  out,  and  a  ^ant  is  established  j  in  the 
latter,  no  callosity  is  formed,  and  the  cuuing 
du  s.  It  may  be  inferred  from  this,  that  the 
wounds  are  healed  by  the  descending  sap 
before  the  approach  of  winter;  so  much  so, 
that  no  moisture  can  enter  from  \«iihout, 
and  hence  no  injury  can  result  from  frost. 

There  is  another  important  consideratien 
which  must  not  be  overlooked  in  favor  of 
autumn  priming.  In  many  parts  of  Eng- 
land  the  young  wood  of  the  peach  does  not 
ripen  to  the  extremities,  more  particularly  in 
wet  seasons,  and  the  consequence  is  that 
early  frosts  rend  the  bark  in  all  directions, 
the  sap  escapes,  and  the  unripened  part  of 
the  shoot  dies.  This  is  of  common  occur- 
rence. Wore  their  shoots  shortenexl  in 
autumn  instead  of  in  spring,  just  while 
there  is  action  enough  left  to  heal  the 
woundaf  perfectly,  the  declining  energy  of 
the  tree  would  be  economised ,  for  instead 
of  being  u&eUssly  expended  in  assisting  to 
repair  the  extremities  of  the  shoots  which 
are  ultimately  to  be  cut  off,  it  would  be  hns- 
banded  in  the  parts  left,  which  would  of 
course  be  greatly  strengthened,  and  the  buds 
would  also  assume  a  prominent,  heahhy 
and  vigorous  appearance.  I  am  Wrongly  of 
opinion  that  autumn  is  decidedly  the  best 
time  for  pruning  every  kind  of  stone  fVuit. 
for  the  reasons  i  have  advanced." — Selected.- 


The  bones  of  birds  are  hollow,  and  filled 
with  air  instead  of  marrow. 


^ 
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HESTS  or  THE  CLIPP  SWALLOW. 


Thia  it  one  of  the  ingenioui  iwkllow  iribe, 
Dainbcn  of  which  nre  not  Im  remarkable 
I  for  ihe  tiDgQlaTiir  of  ihe  places  ihey  cliooee 
j  for  ihdr  dmu,  than  for  tb«  peculisriiy  uf  ihe 
Mierials  and  fornia  of  tbeir  nidittcBiion. 
<  Our  bank  swallowi,  the  barn  swallows  uid 
I  chimney  iwallotrB,  aie  familiar  lo  m  from 
'  our  childhood.  In  some  other  countries,  ra- 
I  rietiea  of  the  specie*  prestnt  no  less  sirikiug 
!  ungulariiies.  The  lollowing  tlescnpiion  of 
'  Uie  liird  and  nesu  above  depicted,  vn>  Ijorraw 
.  from  Bonaparie'a  AmericaD  Umiiholog^',  vol. 
\  1.  page  6T. 

(  The  cliff-swallow  (Itiruiido  fuJva,  Viil- 
\  LOT.)>s  iirikingly  characterized  by  having  an 
i  c«eu  and  oot  a  lorked  tail,  like  iis  coniieners. 
J  Instead  of  a  while  rump,  lite  out  window- 
^  awallow,  ii  hat  an  iron-bruwo  one,  and  tlie 
S  same  color,  bul  of  a  darker  shade,  under  ihi: 
I,  where  our  chimney  .swallow  is  red. 
I  The  upper  part  of  ihe  body,  however,  has 
'  '  B  same  gloaay  violet  blecii,  anil  ibe  win^s 
.  „e  same  daep  brown  as  ihe  former.  ■■  This 
I  aciire  little  bird,"  says  Buaspane,  "is,  like 
\  ils  congeners,  almost  conLiiitially  on  the  wing, 
I  and  feeds  on  flies  and  oiber  insi'Cis  while  per- 
>  lorminz  ils  Krial  erolulions.  Its  note  ia  dif> 
\  fereut  from  that  ol  other  swallows,  and  may 
I  be  well  imiiaied  bv  rubbing  a  moistened  cuik 
I  around  the  neck  of  a  bottle.  'I  he  Epecifs  nr- 
■  ia  the  west,  Irom  ihe  souili,  varly  io 
I  April,  and  immedialely  begin  lo  conslruct 
'  their  sjim metrical  nesis,  which  areperlected 
I  by  their  united  and  iadusirious  efforls.  At 
I  the  dawn  ol  day  they  comntem-e  ihetr  lahon 
I  by  collecting  the  necessarc  otuil  from  ihe  bor- 
I  dors  of  ihe  rivers  and  ponds  adincem,  and 
I  they  persevere  in  their  work  until  ntar  niid- 
I  day,  when  (hey  relinquish  it  fur  rome  hours, 
I  and  anmse  ihenwehes  by  sporting  m  the  air, 
I  pwsuiog  insects,  be.  As  soon  ns  the  nesi 
I  Bcouires  ihe  r«i|uisite  lirmneis,  it  is  comple. 
I  led,  and  the  female  begins  to  depusile  her 
I    e^gs,  four  Id  number,  which  are  while  sjiotied 


they  are  aaeembled  in  conmuniiie*,  ■■  repre- ) 
tented  in  the  engiariiigf.  i 

In  unsettled  countriu,  these  birds  select  a  '. 
sheltered  siiuBiion,  unoer  a  projeclins  ledge  { 
of  rock  1  bul  in  civilized  disiricls,  tbcy  hats 
already  evinced  a  predilection  for  the  abode*  ! 
of  man,  by  building  agninsl  the  ivalls  cf  ', 
houses,  immedialely  undpr  the  eaves  of  tbc  < 
roof,  though  Ihey  have  nut  in  ihe  tvsst  cfasnc-  | 
ed  (heir  style  ol  archiieciure.  A  nesl  rrom  : 
ijie  latter  Ml uation  is  now  before  me;  ii  is  ' 
hemispb erica),  five  inches  wide  at  its  iniiKa-  ) 
ted  place  uf  atiBchmeni  to  the  avsU,  iroM  \ 
which  it  projects  six  inches,  and  consisia  ei.  > 
clusively  of  a  mixture  cfaaud  and  clay,  lined  i 
on  ihe  inside  with  sitaw  and  dried  grass.  I 
riegligrnily  disposed  fot  the  reception  of  t'gss.  ( 
The  whule  eiieriial  sUFfnce  is  roughened  iby  } 
the  projection  of  ihe  vBrtou>  little  pell«ta  ta  i 
earih  which  compose  ibe  substance.  Tbc  ) 
entrance  is  near  ihe  lop,  ruundetl,  pm-  ^ 
jecling,  and  turning  downward,  su  that  the  i 
iiesl  may  he  eoinj  ared  lo  a  chymi^i'a  relori,  j 
flallened  on  the  side  ap[ilied  to  the  wall,  aod  ; 
with  ibe  princi[ial  part  of  the  neck  broken  i 
off.  So  great  is  ihe  iodustry  of  ibe«e  idler.  ' 
e&Iing  lilile  architecis,  lliat  this  maaetre  and  ^ 
commodious  structu-e,  is  soineiinteB  t^omple-  i 
led  in  the  course  ol*  three  days.  < 

While,   ol    iivlboTue,   ihus   describes    the  ^ 
building  process  of  the  ninduw-swallow,  or  ( 
martin  (Hirundo  urhca).     "  Abonl   ihc  mid-  ' 
die   of  M^y,"   he   says,   "  if  ibe  wealber  be  J 
Bne,  the  mariin  begins  to  think  in  eameal  of   ( 
providing  a  mansion  for  iis  family.    TJjccruill    i 
or  shell  of  this  uest  seems  to  be  formed  of   \    ' 
such  dirt  or   loam  as  comes  most  rvsdily  to  ( 
band,  and  is  lempered   aod  wrought  lugailier  (     | 
wiih   liiile  bits  of  straws,  lo  render   it  longh  ^ 
and    lenaciou*.      As    ihii   bird   ofien    build*  j    , 
against  a   perpendicular  wall  wiiboai  any  (    | 
projrcling  ledge   under,  it  requires  its  utmost  ) 
efibri*  lu  gel  llie  first   foundation  firmly  filed,  ) 
»o  thai  ii  may  safely  csrrv  Ihe  supers  tract  are.  i 
On  ihia  occasion,  ihe  tMrd  noi  only  cling*  > 
iws,  but  partly  support*  ilsell  by  / 
iliiiing  iis  tail  agaiuM  ibe  wall,  j 
mamuc  itiai  a  fulcrum;  and,  ihus  sieadird,  > 
il  work*  and   platters   ilie   luaierials  iniu  liie  I 
face  of  the  brick  or  siune.     But  then,  thai 
■ills  work  may  nol,  while  ii  is  soti  ami  green,  ) 
pull  ilself  down   by  its  own  weight,  the  pn>  J 
vident  archiieci  has  prudence  and  forbearance  ( 
enough  oot  to  advance   b«r  iwork  iool**t;  ' 
but,  building  only  in  ihe  morning,  and  by  de-  t 
dicaliiig    the   rest   ol    ihe   day    lu   food  and  < 
amusetueut,  gives   it   sufiideni  lime   to  dry  ) 
%ud  harden.     Aboui  half  an  inch  seems  to  be  ( 
a  lufficient  lavar  lor  a  day.      Thus,  cardul  } 
workmen,  when   they   build  mud   walls,  (io- > 
formed   at   first,  perhaps,  by  lliis  liiile  bui.) 
raise  hut  a  moderate  layer  al  u  lime,  and  ibn 
desist,  lest  ihe  work  should  bitome  lop-hecy. 
and  so  be  ruined  by  iis  own  wcighl.     By  iki) 
mciliud,  in  about  tea  or  twelve  days,  is  liKIf 
ed  a  faemispheiic  nest  with  a  suisll  aperisN 
lowards  the  lop,  stroDg,  com|iBci,  and  wsiVi 
and  perfectly  lined  for  all  ilic  purpose*  A>' 
which  il  was  ioieoded." 
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The  Mouumeutto  Sir  Walter  Scott*  . 
A  monument,  of  which  the  preceding  ia  a 
fine  picture,  was  founded  in  Edinburgh,  in 
ihe  Spring  of  ilie  year  IS!^',  iu  memory  of 
Sir  Waller  Scoil.     The  siie  is  on  the  south 
aide  of   Prince's   street,  on   a  commanding 
eminence  in  the  splendid  New  Town,  among 
whose   elegant  structures,   and  from  whose 
numerous  points  ot  view,  it  will  make  a  con« 
spicuous  figure.    The  New  Town  is  as  cele- 
brated for  its  beauty  and  stricking  picturesque 
effect,  as  Old  Edinburgh,  (Auld  Reekie,  that 
is.  Old  Saoky,)  has  ever  been  for  its  close 
and  crooked  stteels,  and  the  ioconveniencea 
arising  from   the    height  and  crowded  cod- 
dition  of  the  dwellings. 

The  monument  is  of  the  Gothic  style,  whose 
intricate  ornamerits,  antique  appearance,  and 
religious  and  political  associations,  this  cele* 
brated  author  has  probably  done  more  ih^n 
any  other  to  commend  to  public  taste.  On 
that  account  this  order  (or  as  it  might  with 
more  propriety  be  called,  this  disorder)  of 
architecture  may  be  called  upon  to  hold  up  a 
memorial  of  his  superior  literary  superiority, 
in  the  capital  of  his  country,  and  iiv  the 
midst  of  scenes  which  he  has  rendered  con- 
spicuous  by  his  extraordinary  pen. 

The  height  of  the  monument  is  to  be  one 
hundred  and  eighty  feet.  From  its  base  nu- 
merous objects  are  in  view,  which  are  no  less 
strongly  associated  with  Scotch  history  than 
with  his  prose  and  poetry.  Opposite  stands 
the  commanding  eminence  called  David's 
Height.  Beginning  on  the  left,  the  following 
edifices  are  seen  in  the  order  mentioned.  The 
rear  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  built  in  1783 ; 
St.  Giles's  Cathedral,  founded  in  866,  and 
erected  into  a  collegiate  church  in  3753.  In 
front  of  the  high  building  stood  the  old 
prison,  so  important  in  the  civil  wars :  the 
Heart  of  Mid-Lotltiau,  built  in  the  period  of 
the  Reformation,  in  15G1.  It  no  longer  ex- 
ists, having  been  demolished  in  the  year 
1817.  This  brings  the  eye  of  a  spectator, 
standing  at  the  point  from  which  our  view 
is  taken,  up  to  the  monument. 

On  the  right  of  it  are  seen,  first,  Victoria 
Assembly  Hall,  built  in  1842;  then  the  Cas- 
tle Parade,  and  the  Duke  of  York^s  monu- 
ment, erected  in  1828,  at  the  expense  of  the 
army.  Last  rises  the  strong  and  celebrated 
Castle  of  Edinburgh,  on  a  tall,  abrupt  and 
frowning  precipice,  connected  with  many 
important  epochs    ot    history,    in    all    the 


changing  periods  which  Scotland  has  paaeed 
through,  since  the  early  date  of  the  fbaada- 
tion  of  this  fortress,  by  the  Saxon  Prince  Ed- 
wina,  in  the  year  626. 

In  the  basement  is  a  sitting  statue  of 
Walter  Scott,  in  an  apartment  of  considerable 
size,  open  on  all  sides,  and  large  enough  to  af- 
ford a  view  of  it  to  a  number  of  speciatora. 

Few  writers  ever  rose  so  suddenly   and  so 
generally  to  popular  favor  as  the  author  to 
whose  honor  this  expensive  monumeDt  has 
been  founded.     Being  a  man  ot  pure  morals, 
refined  taste,  and  philanthropic  dii^posiiion.  a 
sincere  admirer  of   what  i^  beautiful    and 
grand,  both  in  the  natural  an^  in  the  moral 
world,  he  was  received  by  the  virtuous  and 
discriminating  of  the  public,  with  the  i^reater 
pleasure,,  because  of  the  contrast  his  writings 
presented  to  many  of  toose  of  his  misaochro- 
pic,  vicious,  and  finally  selfish  and  abandoned 
contemporary,   l^ord  Byron.     Some  who  at 
first  anticipated  many  beneficial  results,  and 
no  evil  ones,  to  the  public,  and  especially  the 
youn^r,  from  a  general  perusal  of  the  writings 
of  Scoit,  having  long   since  changed     their 
opinion ;  for  they  have  had  too  palpable  an 
influence  in  turning  almost  the  whole  atten- 
tion of  the  mass  of  readers  to  fictitious  works. 
The  dress  ng  up  of  historical  events  and  per- 
sonages in  the  garbs  of  fancy,  proves  to  have 
more  than  one  bad  tendency  ;  and  no  man 
has  shown  more  plainly  than  this  cdebrated 
author,  the  facility  with  which,  in  that  mod^, 
the  prejudices  and  discolored  conceptions  of 
a  writer  may  be  communicated  to  his  admi- 
ring readers. 

One  great  evil  naturally  following  the  po- 
pularity of  a  writer  of  fibtions,  even  of  the 
least  exceptionable  kind,  and  of  the  purest 
mtentJons,  is  the  preparation  of  the  way  ior 
those  of  a  different  character.  In  every  mind 
over  which  he  gains  an  ascendancy,  in  every 
heart  in  which  he  implants  or  cultivates  bis 
taste,  he  opens  the  way  for  successors  to  en- 
ter, with  little  or  no  difficulty.  He  has  bro- 
ken down  and  swept  away  the  great  barrier 
which  our  Maker  seems  to  have  built  up  ia 
every  mind — that  is,  a  high  regard  for  trtiih 
(when  it  is  not  our  enemy)  over  what  is  false 
or  unreal.  This  a^ipears  to  be  born  with  us' 
but  miseducation  can  lead  us  to  prefer  fiction. 

We  are  among  those  who  never  read  or 
recommend  anything  except  the  truth;  sod 
we  have  made  these  remarks  that  our  readers 
may  know  the  objections  to  fictitious  books 
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OBITU  ABY^WILUAM  C.  WOUDDRIIK2S. 

Orthi«i  o  d  >»im1  h'g^lv  valued  penionf.1  tr(«nd«  the 
n« M'>4  (if  wh«>>e (leaU)  ba4  receuil v  arrit^-ttj,  I  perceive 
no  '9»*  re  t<*<>n  ti>  hi  I'l  ap  a  ^kfidi  ut  h's  li!"',  a»  an 
exRinpi<%  ilian  i'<  j>rivme  'o  m-«J!M'«»  cmi  hi!<  w^irlh, 
tu  miiurii  nVf  r  his  lotd,  and  tu  c.Hiiemplate  hi%  fr-iin 
ia  ie>«vingr  n  viror!d  in  which  ht>  lia»  knuwn  an  uoiua 
ti  tbare  ofjoil,  aiclcueita  and  paiik 

Mr.  ^'ocMibnttgtt  early  devoted  bimfteU  to  a  life  ol 
aMive  beni'VoleitcH, having  heo(Niie,in  vouib,  deeply 
and  anc-'angeah  v  iinprf^afd  wilh  a  neiiSe  ol'ihe  da- 
Ilea  he  oweJ  tu  hia  lelUi«ir  men.  arisiofr  out  vt  ihe 
charactrr  he  prore»t»ed  nn  a  StTVant  of  God.  Few 
men.  L  ihinky  imve  made  aetive.  benevolenoe  the 
tiled  and  regidur  huMneM  oC  hie  in  a  greater  de« 
8-re«*.  After  Yr  tdtiatiD^  Ht  Yae  College,  ((  believe 
in  1811.)  he  pumu  d  a  course  of  the«>'og)<*al  utiidy, 
hui  wa«  previ'n'ed,  Ky  con«ntutional  ill  health,  from 
devoting  him'«elf  permatteody  to  the  mm  Mry  of  the 
Qoftpel.  Suon  ai^er  the  inatruction  of  Uie  Dent  ood 
Dumb  waa  commeno^  in  America,  b»  joined  Mr. 
Gallaudet  and  M.  Le  Clc ru  aa  a  lellow  le  eher  in 
the  flr«t  insmuiiofi,  in  Hanturd,  Con.,  and  rendereu 
ffreat  service  in  the  eoHy  »tbge«  ot  ita  operation.— 
Fruni  abou  that  time  wedatetbecointneiioetnent  of 
lii^  atteniiOD  to  the  improvetnent  of  education,  in  ita 
different  bra  chea,  to  which  hede«*oted  hi<  aubae- 
quent  tif**,  alino'«t  wiihttut  exception,  i»o  f^ra^  a  diS' 
CHMed  an  (  (eeb'e  frame  avowed  him  to  engage  in 
any  buaineaa  whatever. 

About  that  period  we  first  heard  bim  speak  of  bis 
viewi  resp«;€tii)g  the  defects  of  the  meiun  and 
modes  of  educaiioo  ill  me,  and  the  ways  tn  which 
tiiey  miftbt  he  corrected.  A  better  plan  for  teach- 
ipg  ireography  partirubirly,  engaged  hi«  attection^ 
whir  h  he  afterwards  presented  to  the  world  in  his 
firat  improved  sri.ool  geography,  of  which  many 
educators  have  approved,  and  whose  outlines  and 
much  of  whnae  conteots  have  been  exten«ive(y  em- 
bodied in  later  works  of  tie  aame  class  Of  all  those 
whohaveptibli*hedgeoffiaph'.<:S  in  tb'S  country,  be 
IS  the  only  author  who  hits  devoted  yearft  *o  travel 
and  Mudy,  in  collecting  the  materials  for  puhlica- 
lion.  W'  odbritlge  &  WillaTd*»Oeogmphy,  lor  high- 
er intiiiuiions  ^**s  f(»rmedoo.a  plaDalmu'taoeuu^ly 
devtsed  b)  him«ell,  and  Mrs.  Emma  Willard,  found- 
revs  of  the  Tioy  ^e'jninary,  uuki.own  to  each  other. 
The  arrangement  iS  scientific,  in  departmentt;,  cor- 
respc^nding  with  that  alterwardapttbiiahedy  by  Maite 
lirun  and  otherSb 

Twenty-five  yeart  ago  this  month,lCr  Woodbndgw 
first  sailed  fv  Europe,  for  the  improvement  of  hia 
health,  hi  company  with  the  writer  ot  this  notice  : 
and,  n  the  intei  valsof  a  aevere  and  depressing  dvs- 
r  etic  disorder,  he  displayed  hie  devolii  n  to  the  con- 
scientious and  philanthropic  course  which  be  af\er* 
ward»  cielii*eriitelv  adopted  m  theapirti  ot  a  mission- 
srv*  often  directing  couversa'ion  to  subiects  which 
he  t>ii<>8equ4*nlly  prosecuted  to  a  great  degree.  He 
abo  was  one  oV  ine  first  passengers  then  kiinwn  u  ho 
ever  attempted  to  practice  retigious  hervtces  at  sea. 
Among  other  of  his  ezpenmeuts  that  mtgnt  be  men- 
tioned, on  crossing  from  Gibraltar  to  Algesiras,  he 
of-ce  engaged  a  uiotlev  company  of  SpaniaidfiMoora 
&c  .  into  an  animated  and  interebting  couversaiion 
ill  the  language  of  naiuf-al  signsi 

Alter  remaining  some  time  in  Sicily  during  the  re* 
vo  uiion,  and  traveilmg  through  Italy,  amidht  pcenes 
ot  war  and  contusion,  which  prevailed  in  1821,  he 
spent  several  months  in  the  middle  countries  of  En- 
ui,  e.  then  and  at  several  subsequent  visits  to  the 
Old  World,  devoting  his  time  to  tie  collecting  of  fn- 
formation  on  education,  and  especlHlly  materialalor 
h  H  geograpy.  He  formed  the  acquriintance  of  many 
of  lie  most  liter  I  ry.  scientific  and  phi'nnihropic  men 
of  Europe,  whose  lespect  he  enjoyed;  and  be  maoe, 
atdiffereni  ttines.valuiibie  eoromunicsttions  to  sever< 
al  foreign  Magannesandoth^^r  publifaticns,  chiefly 
on  top(C« connected  with  the  United  S>a'es.  'With 
his  return  from  his  first  foreign  iraveh*,  we  may  dot  j 
:he  oonime!K*ement  ot  the  operations  frr  the  im 
jrovemeut  cf  Common  Schools  in  this  country.  For, 


although  he  had  before  aroaaed  much  interest  ia 
Haron  Fellenberg's  institution  at  Hoiwyl,  in  Swita* 
eiland.  by  the  pii*)licaMonof  a  series  of  letters  writ- 
it-n  on  itie  »pot,  and  which  ojotained  almost  every' 
thinv  thMt  our  Coil  It rvmen  have  ever  vead  on  that 
subject,  no  considerable  attempt  was  made  to  pro- 
duce anvgeiier.d  c  »  opffrntion  for  the  benefit  of  com 
raon  educAti  tn,  until  he  made  knowa  his  plans  and 
commenced  nU  orteralions. 

The  Amer'can  Amiala.of  Education,  which  be 
conducted  m  Koyton  for  a  series  ot  years  under  many 
difficuUies.  alxHinued  in  facts  and  siurgeM  oas  of  the 
aoiiadtst  kuid;  which  were  the  ground  work,  as 
well  as  the  exci  iax  c»u«e  ^^i  the  movements  succes- 
sivelv  made  by  the  legis'atures  of  difierent  States, 
and  the  friends  of  education  who  gradually  arose  in 
alt  quarters  of  the  country.  The  conventions  ot 
teachers  and  others,  in  oooniies  and  larger  districts, 
ow«fl  tHeirptHB  and  first  impu'seafn  a  great  mea- 
sure to  Mr.  Woodbridge :  aa  did  the  innumerable 
lyceums  and  other  popu'nr  literary  societies.  He 
WSA  one  of  the  hrst  to  forcaee  opnortomties  to  act 
la  Masa  ichnseits  for  the  advanta<rcus  di»tribution  of 
the  inoiiev  nppropiia'ed  to  the  schoo's*  and  themo»t 
enerfietic  in  taUinr  measures  for  that  piupose.  At 
every  meeting  held  for  the  promotion  ot  this  favorite 
cause  he  wa*  pers(»nally  present,  or  represented  by 
some  valuable  es>ay  or  oth  r  communicatioo ,  and 
most  of  the  enlightened  and  liberal  proposals  ofiered 
came  from  him  or  received  his  ardent  support.  He 
wrote  the  firai  letter  on  ptipular  education  m  music, 
and  incited  and  aided  MeM<rs.  Niai^op  &  lyes  to 
attempt  the  Introduction  of  that  important  science 
and  art  on  modem  principles.  It  is  needless  to  re- 
mark on  the  extent  to  wh  ch  their  exaoipfe  has  ainoe 
been  followed. 

Mr.  Woodbridge  moved  the  first  resolution,  ever 
oflfered,  recoanoending  **  the  study  of  the  Hible  as  a 
cia^sic.^'  The  first  Literary  Convention  in  New 
T*>ik  placed  him  at  the  head  of  a  Oi*mmiitee  on  that 
subject,  and  he  not  only  drew  up,  but  giatuitoiialy 
published  and  wdely  circulated  the  report,  which 
embraces,  in  a  most  distinct  and  lorcib'e  manner, 
the  grand  •  rgumenia  in  favor  of  that  object,  in  a 
style  which  no  man  can  read  without  admiration. — 
Mo  writer  before  or  since  has  esoeedod  it ;  and  in 
all  the  di»cu«>ions  which  httve  since  tsken  place,  it 
would  tie  as  difilcolt  to  discover  any  &ew  thought  or 
'  argument,  aa  t  #  point  at  any  other  commencement 
of' the  Steps  which  has  led  lo  them. 

While  thus  engaged,  thn)ugh  years  of  .ill  bealih, 
and  all  the  difficulties  and  f'iscouiagemcnu  arising 
from  very  limited  pecuniary  means,  Mr.  Wood* 
bridge,  not  only  lotind  strengih  to  perform  numerous  . 
journies,  to  carry  on  an  extensive  correspon'tence,  ? 
to  hold  innumerable  int«»rview»  with  in«el.igent  per- 
sou«i,  Hbd  to  devoie  money  with  a  liberal  band  far 
the  ^ubl'c  1  enefit,  hut  his  henrt  aod  hnnd  were  ever 
open  at  the  calls  ol'  phitanihrophy.  ?ew  incnf  it  is 
believed,  have  ever  been  irore  noble  in  giving,  in 
pn>poriion  to  their  means. 

Yet,  strange  aa  It  now  appears,  when,  aa  the  re- 
sult of  his  long,  arduous  and  disinterested  exertions, 
public  interesr  was  excited,  and  bis  plans  were  adopt- 
ed, nd  men  were  called  for  to  carry  tnem  in- 
to effect,  he  was  never  («  und  in  an  office  with  a  sa« 
larv ;  but  pluces  ol  all  sorts,  created  frr  the  improve- 
ment an  I  extension  of  common  education,  were 
fi  led  by  mei.,  v(ho«ie  faces  were  wlioily  strange  to 
him  and  the  t^mall  Iwnd  v^ho  had  long  labored  in  the 
parched  field,  who  had  gone  to  the  war,  and  carried 
11  ibrourh,  **ai  thelf  own  charges."  But  those  who 
value  general  results  will  not  on  tbis  account,  be  dis- 
pose to  depreciate  the  judicious,  disinterested  and 
persevering  labors  of  Mr.  Woodbridge.  We  hope 
our  readers  will  do  justice  to  his  memorv,  and  that 
young  men  especiaily,  who  read  this  brief  memoir, 
which  we  liave  haatily  writtea,  with  many  a 
mournful  recollection  of  a  deur  departed  friend,  will 
be  encouraged  to  im  tnte  au  example,  so  full  oi  duty 
to  Ood.  ai:d  love  to  man. 
— (iV.  y.  Eajfrets.)  THEO.  DWIOHT,  Ja. 
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PUBIilC  WINTER  £9rTBRT4INMENT« 

Will  some  of  our  intelligent  and  public 
spirited  readers  ask  tliemselves  the  question, 
whether  they  cannot  make  some  arrange- 
ments, at  the  approach  of  the  cold  season, 
and  the  long  winter  evenings,  for  the  provi- 
sion of  the  rational  enjoyment  of  tl^eir  neigh- 
bors or  town'^men  ?  In  years  past  many  a 
pleasant  and  profitable  evening  party  hat 
been  held  among  hills,  valleys  and  plains,  in 
different  parts  of  the  county,  in  hearing  fam* 
iliar  lectures  on  various  subjects,  sometimes 
iilusiiated  by  the  exhibition  of  objects  of  dif- 
ferent kinds;  in  collecting  books  for  public 
libraries,  in  distributing  and  reading  them,  or 
in  lisiening  to  amicable  discussions  of  well 
selected  copies  and  of  written  communica* 
tions,  signed  or  anonymous. 

When  well  [lanned  and  conducted,  such 
associations  produce  good  effects,  both  mo- 
ral, intelleciual,  and  social.  They  promote 
harmony  and  good  neighborhood  while  they 
assist  in  the  education  of  all,  and  guard  from 
temptation  those  whose  leisure  time  might 
be  otherwise  dangerous  to  their  character, 
habits,  and  prospects.  It  seems  to  be  a  plain 
duty  tor  good  persons  to  devise  and  pursue 
plans  uf  this  nature  ;  and  it  is  easy  to  invite 
meetings  at  the  present  time,  and  lay  before 
them  views  like  the  fallowing. 

Extracts  Jrom  a  Lecture  to  the  Young. 

<*How  gratifying  is  the  sight,  when  the 
young  persons  of  a  community  nssociate,  to 
devoiG  their  leisure  hours  to  the  improvement 
of  their  minds!  How  much  credit  it  gives 
to  their  character,  the  good  principles  incul- 
cated by  their  parents  and  teacherts^and  how 
many  favorable  anticipations  ol  the  future ! 

What  ran  cause  more  sincere  regret  to  an 
experienced  man — a  well-wishrtr  to  his  coun- 
try, than  to  find  the  youth  around  him  deaf 
to  remonstrances  of  private  friendship  and 
public  virtue,  hurrying  on  in  the  pursuit 
of  folly  and  vice?  Too  often  have  the  best 
of  our  countrymen  had  (o  lament  such  me- 
lancholy symptoms  of  national  decay,  and  to 
waste  their  good  counsels  and  upright  exam* 
pies  on  heedless  throngs  of  scotfmg  youth, 
passing  down  -  the  slippery  steep  of  speedy 
destruction. 

But  how  is  the  heart  of  the  intelligent  pa- 
triot encouraged,  when  he  hears  bursting 
from  the  throngs  of  gay  and  ardent  youth  the 
cry:  *  Which  is  the  road  to  learning?  Who 
will  show  us  the  gate  of  knowledge?' 
Many,  my  young  friends,  are  the  good  and 
the  virtuous  annind  you.  Many  are  ready  to 
assist  those  who  desire  to  learn. 

I  appear  before  you  in  their  name,  to  say 
to  the  young  persons  who  may  enlist  in  this 


i 


commendable  career,  your  enterprize  is  hon- 
orable, your  views  are  enlighienedU  yoiir  ob- 
jects are  valuable,  your  success  is  certain,  if 
your  efforts  be  but  well  directed,  and  your 
perseverance  sure. 

Ii  is  easy  to  show  how  every  good  citizen, 
every  member  of  every  large  and  small 
community  in  oor  country,  is  interested  in  the 
intellectual  and  moral  improvement  of  every 
other,  and  especially  of  the  young-.  What 
readers  property  and  life  secure?  Our  coun- 
trymen must  be  intelligent  enough  to  distin- 
guish the  right  from  the  wrong,  as  well  as 
virtuous  enough  to  prefer  the  one  to  the  other. 
Why  are  some  parts  of  our  country  subject 
to  crimes  and  disorders,  while  others  are 
tranquil  and  safe?  Why  do  not  all  our  ciii- 
izens  think  and  feel  more  alike,  co-operate 
more  heartily  for  the  common  good,  and  bet« 
ter  understand  than  many  do,  that  this  is  also 
the  highest  private  interest  ? 

In  forming  the  plan  of  a  popular  literary 
association,  a  little  precaution  is  necessary. 
Experience  has  plainly  taught  two  things, 
through  the  history  of  the  hundreds  of  such 
societies  as  have  risen  in  our  country  at  dif^ 
ferent  times. 

Ist.  That  provision  should  be  made  for 
the  employment  of  all.  Every  ntidiber 
should  have  some  duty  assij^ned  him,  and 
some  opportunity  to  occupy  his  mind  and  to 
stimulate  him  lo  exertion. 

^^  hen  the  society  is  large,  let  sections  or 
departments,  or  committees  hold  separate 
meetings  weekly,  or  at  some  oi)ier  convenient 
periods,  and  pursue  sudi  different  studies  or 
exercises  as  they  may  prefer  ;  and  report  tlie 
results  at  stated  general  meetings. 

2d.  Let  the  operations  by  he  means  be  con- 
fined to  one  sabjeci  or  form.  Many  a  mere 
debating  or  lecture  club  has  soon  d  clioed, 
and  then  there  has  been  no  way  of  saving  it 
from  dissolution.  Some  have  ceased  after  an 
expenditure  of  $1,000,  lO.OOO,  or  HIO,0(X); 
and  others,  now  no  more,  live  in  the  branches 
or  scions  which  have  sprung  from  them. 

Every  person  within  the  hearing  of  my 
voice,  I  trust,  approves  of  the  objects  and 
designs  which  have  called  os  together.  Ev- 
ery one,  I  hope,  feels  convinced,  that  the  pur- 
suit of  knowledge  is  honorable^  that  its  pos- 
session is  valuable;  yet,  let  me  assure  him, 
that  its  value  surpasses  his  power  to  estimate 
it,  and  none  can  expect  to  value  it  in  any  ad- 
equate degree,  until  he  has  it  in  his  posses- 
sion. 

Weather  in  Vtrmont. — The  weather  has 
been  remarkably  mild  and  pleasant  here  this 
season.  One  of  our  neighbors  picked  about  ^ 
a  pint  of  red  raspberries,  last  week.  Straw-  ( 
berries  were  also  in  bloom \last  week.  But  5 
2:^unday  night  the  weather  caught  a  chill;  / 
and  yesterday  morning  the  snow  was  near  an  ( 
inch  deep  in  the  streets,  and  it  stormed  se*  j 
verely  till  about  10  o'clock,  A.  M.  The  tops  \ 
^f  the  Mountains  have  been  a  liiile  white  ! 
with  snow  once  or  twice  before,  this  fall.—  ) 
Bennington  Gaz.  lUh  November, 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Curious. — Among. the  pageants  at  the 
coronation  of  Gtueen  Mary,  in  1553,  was 
the  following  singular  fact,  related  by  Hol- 
linshed: 

*«  Then  there  was  one  Peter,  a  Dutch- 
man, that  stood  on  the  weathercoke  of  PauTs 
sterple,  (London.)  holding  a  streamer  in  his 
hand  of  five  yards  long,  aod  waving  thereof 
stood  sometimes  on  the  one  foot  and  shooke 
\    the  other,  and  then  kneeled  on  his  knees  to 
'    the  creat  marvel    of  all  people. — He  had 
I    made  two  scaffolds  under  him,  one  above 
*   xhe  crosse,  Imving  torches   and  streamers 
»    set  on  it,  and  another  over  the  ball  of  the 
I   crosse,   likewise   set    with  streamers    and 
i    to rches,  which  could  not  biirne.  the  wind  was 
I    so    great     The  said    Peter    had   sixteen 
}    pounds  thirteen  fthi) lines  given  him  by  the 
^    CitiH  for  his  costes  and  paines,  and  for  all 
his  stufTc." 


^ 


Old  Bible.— a  perfect  copy  of  the  first 
edition  of  the  Ei>gi<sh  Bible,  printed  by 
Mile<  C  >verddle  Di  1535,  was  r  cenily  dis- 
covered in  the  hntiom  of  an  old  oak  chest, 
a*  HolUham  Hall,  Enj>land,  the  seat  of  the 
.  Earl  <  f  L'^iresler.  There  are  numerous 
imperfect  copirs  of  this  edition  in  existence, 
two  heinrr  deposited  in  iUe  library  of  the 
British  Museum,  ono  in  th**  Bodleian  library, 
nnd  one  in  the  Camhritlge  University  li- 
brary— hut  it  is  believed  this  is  the  only 
perfect  copy  in  existence.— Coti.  Courant, 

Rare  Books. — A  sale  by  auction  took 
place  a  f  w  week**  since  in  London,  of  a 
porpon  of  the   library  of  a  nobleman,  con- 
sis*  ing  of   mof  y  rare  and   curious  books. 
Tlie  f-ale  exciud  an  uiiu>ual  degree  of  in- 
terest in  conJ<equence  of  th^re  bein^  includ- 
ed in  the  sale  one  of  the  most  splenHid  mis- 
s:ils  extant,  with  oiher  books  of  cosily  va- 
lue, entitled,  Officium  Chiisiifera  VirginU 
Marim  secundum   legem  Ecclesia  Paris- 
iensisy  a  manuscript  of  the  16th  century,  in 
vellum.     This   most    beautiful   volume  is 
writen  in  Roman  characters,  the  paintings 
being  most    exquisitely  finished,  and  the 
borders  ornamented  in  thet  best  style,  with 
the  devices  and  the  mottoes  of  the  family 
for  whom    it  was  executed.      This  bijou 
formerly  belonged  to  Mr.  Edwards,  and  was 
bv  far  the  most  elegant  and  delicate  of  the 
illuminated  offices  he  was  ever  able  lo  pro- 
cure.    Dr.  Ditdin  has  given  a  very  ela- 
borate description   of  it,  which  is  also  no« 
ticed  by   Decameron,  vol.    1.,  p.  180  1,  as 
matchless.     The  bidding  was  very  spirited, 
and  eventually  it  was  knocked  down  for 
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£135  to  Mr.  Rodd  as  was  understood,  for 
the  British  Museum.  The  Pentateuch 
(Tindal's  version,)  newly  corrected  and 
amended  by  W.  T.,  the  last  leaf  inlaid,  but 
a  very  fine  copy,  with  plates,  1534,  ex- 
tremely rare,  sold  for  the  large  sum  of 
£1*21.  The  Psalter,  translated  into  Eng- 
lish metre  by  Archbishop  Parker,  very 
rare,  imprinted  by  J.  Day,  1557,  sold  for 
2i\L  The  New  Testament,  in  Enjjlyshe 
and  in  Latin  of  Erasmus,  imprinted  by  W. 
Powell,  1549,  sold  for  40/.  The  sale  last- 
ed-three  days,  and  realized  a  large  sum  of 
money. 

Americatv  Tea. — It  appears  from  the 
Southern  Planter  that  a  succe^ful  attempt 
has  been  made  in  Virginia  tocultimte  the 
Chinese  tea  plant.  Mr.  N.  PuckeU,  who 
has  given  considerable  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject, IS  to  have  specimens  of  his  tea  at  the 
Henrico  agricultural  fair,  in  November. 
We  make  the  following  extracts  from  Mr. 
P's  letter  concerning  it: 

The  rolling  of  the  leaf  into  the  form  in  < 
which  It  is  brought  from  China,  is  wholly 
unnecessary,  but,  if  it  is  desired,  ynu  have 
only  to  take  the  leaf  after  it  is  cleared  of 
the  stalk  and  partly  dried,  and,  placing  it 
between  your  finger  and  thumb,  ^';ive  it  a 
tight  squeeze. 

Once  in  seed  never  out.  Afier  vou  have 
once  sown  the  tea  seed  vou  will  never  luck 
for  plants ;  for,  manage  as  you  will,  more 
seed  will  always  fall  U[)on  the  ground  than 
would  be  necessary  f<ir  any  plant  bed  ;  they 
will  be  in  the  ground  all  the  winter,  and 
come  up  wiih  every  rain  during  the  next 
summer,  and  you  may  either  transplant 
ihem,  or  you  may  tliiii  them  out  into  rows  at 
the  proper  distance.  Thus,  notwithstand- 
ing the  dryness  of  the  season,  I  have  now 
*  volunteer  plants  in  the  greatest  profusion  and 
of  the  finest  quality. 

1  assure  you,  sir,  there  is  no  reason  in  the 
world  why  the  farmers  and  ga^rdeners  in.the 
Southern  States  should  not  grow  their  own 
tea,  and  grace  their  Uibles  with  this  delight- 
ful  beverage,  infinitely  more  pure  and 
wholesome  than  can  be  obtained  from  the 
unknown  adulterated  stuff  that  cornea  from 
abroad. 


Since  the  great  flood  in  the  Mississippi, 
last  year,  several  kinds  of  fish,  before  un- 
known to  the  vicinity  of  St  Louis,  are 
caught  in  great  abundance  in  the  river  and  ^ 
the  small  streams  running  int^  it  One  kind  ; 
is  a  very  handsome  fish,  with  bright  silvery  } 
sides,  reddish  colored  back,  fiat  and  Uoad,  \ 
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resembling  ia  shape  the  salt  water  shad  ; 
for  want  of  a  better  name  the  fisiiermen  call 
them  flounders.  Another  kind  resembleu 
in  appearance  ihe  pike,  but  is  smaller  and 
more  delicate  in  its  ^  proportions,  ujih  a 
brownish  circle  or  ring  round  its  body  near 
the  gills  ;  these  are  called  ringed  sturgeon. 
Both  are  excellent  fish.  The  latter  is  free 
from  and  the  former  full  of  small  wiry 
bones.  Herring,  precisely  like  those  of 
Cape  Fear,  have  also  made  their  appear- 
ance in  the  waters  at  Sc.  Louis.  They  run 
in  shoals,  and  are  easily  taken  with  hook 
or  seine.  Shrimps  are  now  caught  in  the 
small  necks  and  streams  near  that  city, 
with  the  seine,  by  bushels. 


Diamonds. — While  at  Gainsville  last 
week,  we  were  shown  two  diamonds  (one 
weighing,,  we  believe,  3J  and  the  other  3} 
carats,)  which  were  found  in  a  gold  mine 
belonging  to  Doctor  Banks.  We  also  saw 
a  more  valuable  Diamond  found  some  time 
since,  and  which,  having  been  cut  in  the 
form  of  a  brilliant,  and  handsomely  set  in  a 
breast. pin,  is  in  possession  of  Doctor  Daniell. 
We  lenrn  that  tlie  Geological  formation  of 
much  of  Hall  county,  is  favorable  for  find- 
ing these  gems. — Athens  {Ga.)  Banner, 


Patrick's  Colt.  —  A  gentleman  who 
favors  us  with  some  remiuiscences  respect- 
ing the  early  settlement  of  this  place — for- 
merly old  berry  field)  N.  H. — relates  the 
following  anecdote : 

'*  When  my  grandfather  resided  at  Goff- 
Flown  and  Derryfield,  ihen  settled  by  the 
Irish,  he  hired  a  wild  sort  of  an  Irishman  lo 
work  on  his  farm.  One  day,  soon  after  his 
arrival,  he  told  him  to  take  a  bridle  and  go 
out  in  the  field  and  catch  the  l)lack  colt. 
'  Don't  come  back  without  him,*  said  the 
old  genileman..  Patrick  started  and  was 
gone  some  time,  but  at  last  returned  minus 
the  bridle,  with  his  face  and  hands  badly 
scratched,  as  if  he  had  received  rough  treat- 
ment.  *  Why  Patrick,  what  is  the,  matter, 
what  in  the   name   of  wonder  ails  you  V 

*  An'  faith,  isn't  it  me,  yer  honor,  that  nev- 
er catch  the  ould  blnck  conk  again?  bad 
luck  to  him.     An'  didn't  he  all  but  scratch 

X  me  eyes  out  o'  my  head  ?  An'  faith  as  true 
}  as  me  head's  me  own,  I  had  to  climb  up  a 
^  tree  afthf  r  thecoult!'  *  Climb  a  tree  after 
him  ?     Nonsense  !     Where  is  the  beast  T 

*  An'  it's  tied  to  the  tree,  he  is,  to  be  sure, 
yer  honor.'  We  all  followed  Patrick  to  the 
spot  to  ge!  a  solution  of  the  difliculty,  and  on 
reaching  the  field,  we  found,  to  our  no  small 
amusement,  that   he    had   been  chasing  a 


young  black  bear,  which  he  had  succeeded 
in  catching  after  a  great  deal  of  rough 
usage  on  both  aid'  s,  and  actually  tied  H  witii 
the  bridle  to  an  old  tree.  Bruin  was  kept 
foT  a  long  while,  and  was  e\er  after  knoiva 
is  *  Patrick's  coll.'  " — Manehetler  Ameri- 
can, 


In  Greece  ii  was  the  custom  at  meals  for 
the  two  sexes  alwi^ys  to  eat  separately* 

Forests  of  standing  trees  have  been  di> 
covered  in  Yorkshire,  England  and  ia  Ireland, 
imbedded  in  stone. 


A  Sabbath  iSay's  journey  was  alxrat  two- 
thirds  of  a  mile. 


TO  THE  DAfiKLINGS. 
[Translated  from  a  German  poem  in  a  ViUU 
anonymous  collection  entitled  Ronge^iedtr, 
thai  is  lo-  say,  songs  con)posed  wiib  refer- 
ence to  the  Honge  movement.  They  are 
much  in  tbe  style  of  HerweghV  producuoD^ 
displaying  fire  and  energy  rather  than  po- 
etical beauty,  and  it  is  perhaps  flroai  Her- 
wegh  ihey  emanate.  The  German  title 
to  the  following  poem  is  **Die  Finsier- 
iinge."] 

On  the  tlirone  of  Mirred  justice  brutal  mighl  again  to 
rt'Hr, 

And  lo  force  th«  whole  creation  a  vile  slaviab  fonn  to 

wear; 

And  the  i^ky  with  clouds  to  cover,  when  tbe  tcto  is 

glad  and  bright, 
And  to  bury  ev'ry  nation  in  its  old  and  deadly  nighty 

And  the  youthful  Easter  raorniog,  in  it«  majesty  sub- 
lime. 

With  ihe  impious  Made  to  scratch  out  frono  the  al- 
manack tif  lime ; 

In  the  Very  bud  to  ituflt;  revelations  as  they  rise, 

Truth  lo  oveiload  with  curbeti— honor  lo  t)esiowoo 
lies  ;— 

And  to  shrit'k  throughout  creation,  yelling  **  Back 

wardbl ' — woid  prornnt*,* 
And  by  form  nnd  rule  lo  slaughter  what  the  mind^s  ei 

er  ion»  i^uiu  ;  , 

And  tbe  hand  on  culture's  dial  to  turn  back/and  check  i 

the  tt)ne  , 

Of  the  Sliver  be'l  ot*  freedom,  when  it  scarce  has 

WJUndidOue; 

And  R  o<«de  of  laws  to  fashion,  treating  man  but  as  a 

Wl  ith,  UK  dtspoto,  they  encompass  with  ofpreeston'* 

iron  rii'if — 
Yes,  a  r<M  e  that  makes  the  freeman  a  machioe  sod 

nottiii'g  nu»re. 
And  deprives  the  Siilt  of  savour,  and  (uibids  tbemiad 

to  koar ; 


'Tis  for  this  the  Jesvits  labour— 'tis  Ibr  this  ihedsik^ 

hna»  plan, 
Whonn  rmpi.us  game  are  playing  with  the  holr  nuwl 

of  man : 
But,  ve  biave  and  skilful  miners,  in  your  gkxsay 

vaults  beviare. 
Lest  \our  own  dread   mines,  exploding,  hml  yon 

ihond^fing  throuub  the  air. 


^         *  Und   das  ungeheure  "  RtickwAris''  bin- 


zarftchzeu  durch  die  1>VeIt. 
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Singular  Phenomenon  in  a  Speech. — An 
officer  of  artillery  was  seized  with  paralysis 
of  ihe  (ong[ue,  hands,  and  feet,  in  conse- 
quence of  violent  cold.  Dr.  Hertz  thus  de- 
scribes his  state — *'  I  found  him  so  much  re- 
covered as  to  have  the  complete  use  of  his 
fuel ;  his  hands  also  were  stronger ;  bat  io 
rcs^rd  to  his  speech,  the  following  very  re- 
markable circumstance  was  to  be  observed. 
He  wai)  able  to  ar^culate  distinctly  any  words 
which  either  occurred  to  him  spontaneonsly, 
or  when  they  were  slowly  and  loudly  re- 
peated to  him.  He  strenuouMy  exerted  him- 
self :o  upeak,  hut  an  unintelligible  kind  of 
murmur  was  h\\  that  could  be  heard.  The 
elfurt  he  made  was  violent,  and  terminated  in 
a  deep  s  sfh.  On  the  01  her  hand,  he  could 
read  aloud  with  facility.  If  a  book  or  any 
written  paper  was  held  before  his  eyes,  he 
read  so  quickly  and  distinct  that  it  was  im- 
posM'bie  to  observe  that  there  was  the  slight- 
est fault  in  his  organs  of  speech  ;  but  if  the 
book  or  paper  was  withdrawn,  he  was  then 
totally  incapable  of  pronouncinar  one  of  (he 
words  which  lie  had  read  the  instant  before. 
I  tried  this  expentuent  with  him  repeatedly^ 
not  only  in  ihe  presence  of  his  wife,  but 
many  other  people.  '  The  effect  was  uni- 
formly the  same." — Vide  Crichton^s  worky 
2/id.  volume,  p>  85. 

Discovery  of  a  mine  of  Diamonds — The 
French   Consul  at  Bah  la  has  addressed  a 
report  to  the  Minister  of  Foreicrn  Affairs  at 
home,    announcin<r  the  discovery,   at  th  - 
di>ttini^e  of  80  leagtte^  from  that  capital,  o?' 
an  abundant  mine  of  diamonds — a  sou  re  * 
of  incalculable  wealth  to  the  province.     It 
li'^s   in    a    desert   place,    uninhabited,   and 
scarcely  a^cessiblp.  an  I  was  discovered  by 
mpre  scciJent     The   head  of  a  rich  En. 
gli^h  company  has  already  exported,  it  is 
Slid,  nearly  820-^000  worth  of  its  prodtice; 
an  J,  as  the  working  of  the  mine  is  left  to 
any  one  who  will,  there  is  a  race  at  present 
f)r  its  treasures.     Eight  or  nine  thousand 
emi  'rant^^  from  nil  parts  of  Brazil  have  al- 
ready pitched  their  tents  on  the  savage  and 
unwholesome  spot,  and  to  the  inhabitants  of 
a  crowded  European  state,  the  very  thought 
of  a  j*^well  mine  to  be  ransacked  at  pica- 
sure; — diamonds  to  he  had  for  the  ftlchi»i^r    - 
is  a  temptation  likely,  we  should  tbjnk,  to 
attract  aH venturers,  even   if  the  Upas  tree 
stood  In  the  wxiy.-^ Athenenm. 


A  Smart  Dog. — A  man  down  East  had 
7  been  exceedingly  annoyed  by  wolves,  which 
destroyed  his  sheep.  In  the  course  of  time 
a  dog  fancier  offered  to  sell  him  a  dog.  A 
very  no'abfe  dog  he  was,  loo.  The  cata- 
ligue  of  his  merits  was  a  very  long  one — 
there  was  not  a  dog  virtue  in  the  catalogue 
for  which  he  w:is  not  di^tinoruisiied — hut  if 
there  was  any  one  ihi:ig  in  which  he  particu- 


larly  excelled,  it  was  hit  prowess  as  a  wolf 
huDter.^-This  was  touching  our  friend  00 
the  right  spot  The  bargain  was  closed,  and 
be  only  waited  an  opportunity  to  test  his 
merits. — At  length  there  came  a  light  snow, 
just  the  kind  of  a  snow  for  wolf-hunting,  and 
he  took  his  dog  and  gun  and  sallied  out.  He 
soon  crossed  tbe  track  of  a  *  varmint' — the  dog 
took  the  scent  and  bounded  off  in  pursuit. 
On  followed  our  friend,  up  hill  and  do><^n 
dale,  '*  thorough  brush  and  thorough  brier," 
for  two  hours,  when  he  came  across  a  Yan- 
kee chopping  wood  and  the  following  satis- 
factory dialogue  took  place: 

«« Did  you  see  a  wolf  and  a  dog  pass  by 
here  ?" 

"  Well,  I  guees  I  did" 

*'  How  long  ago  ?" 

•*  Well,  I  guess  about  half  an  hour/' 

«*  How  was  it  with  'em  ?" 

"  Well,  just  abeout  nip  and  tuck>-but  the 
dog  had  the  advantage,  for  he  was  a  leeile 
ahead. ^^ — Nashua  T^e graph. 

Heirs  Wanted.— A  Mr.  Bradley  Pease 
died  some  months  since  in  Louisiana,  leav- 
ing about  $4000,  fur  which  there  is  no 
claimant.  He  is  said  tohavebeen  from  Ver- 
mont, and  has  a  sister  living  near  Lake 
Champlain.  If  the  heirs  don't  get  the  money 
the  State  will. 


NEW  PUBLICATTOWS. 

The  «*  Scholar's  Figure'  Book "  and  the 
"  Scholar's  Capital  Bookj  by  a  Teacher,'^  are 
neat,  cheap  and  useful  copv-huokiii,  which  we 
can  recommend,  after  expe  ience  in  the  fam- 
ily, for  the  use  of  children  learning  to  write 
with  either  pen  or  pencil.  A  page  of  copy 
is  laid  under  a  blank  page,  and  the  pupil  tra- 
ces with  a  pen  or  pencil.  This  is  one  of  the 
modes  of  practice  which  are  imporiani  in  ac- 
quiring the  art  of  writing.  Children  are  at 
once  amused  and  instructed  by  them.  The 
author  of  this  very  convenient  Ibrni  of  apply- 
ing it,  we  know,  and  he  is  an  old  and  excel- 
lent teacher.  These  books  are  published  by 
Mr.  E.  French,  of  this  city. 

The  **A>w  York  Farmer  and  Mechanic'' 
is  a  valuable  weekly  paper,  published  at 
Clinton  Hall,  and  edited  by  Samuel  Fleet, 
whose  practicable  agricultural  science  and 
skill  are  well  knuwn.  Such  useful  matter  as 
tiiis  publication  contains,  we  consider  it  a  duty 
to  recommend. 


Recrlpt  No.  %  ot  the  Cmk  cif  the  late  Sir 
Joaepti  Baiikii  :-*Mr»  Hcury  Clkboriie* 


NOTTINGHAM  PUDDING. 

Peel  six  good  apples  :  take  out  the  cores 
with  the  point  of  a  small  knife,  (or  an  apple- 
corer  if  you  have  cne,)  but  be  sure  to  leave 
the  apples  whole;  fill  up  where  you  took  the 
corer  from  with  sugar;  place  them  in  a  pie- 
dish,  and  pour  over  them  a  nice  light  baiter 
prepared  ns  bntfer  for  pudding,  and  bake  an 
hour  in  a  moderate  oven. 


* 
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**  Ma.  DwiGHT — By  publishing  ihe  follow- 
ing Uiiea  yuu  will  gratify  many  of  ihe  friends 
of  Mr.  fiacon,  who  may  not  have  seen  them  , 
in  the  Litchfield  (Con.)  paper,  in  which  they 
were  originally  published.  They  were  sent 
anonymou>ly,  but  are  supposed  lo  have  been 
wriuen  by  a  lady,  whose  diffidence  of  her 
own  uncommon  talents  prevented  her  affixing 
her  name  to  a  dirge  which  does  them  so 
much  credi:.  That  the  subject  deserved  all 
its  praise,  no  one  who  knew  him  will  ques- 
tion." 

On  the  death  of  E.  Champion  Bacon.,  of 
Litchfield,  Conneciicut^  who  died  in  8e- 
rille,  ^pain. 

Add  to 'the  list  another, 

Gone  to  the  silent  dead  ; 
Mourn  for  a  son  and  brother, 

For  a  noble  spirit  lied. 

Look  on  that  grief-bow*d  father, 
That  mother  wild  with  woe; 

On  a  brother's  silent  anguish 
For  a  cherishM  one  laid  low. 

In  the  msdst  of  life  and  promise, 
He  strove  with  death  in  vaii ; 

For  the  shaft  was  sped   which  laid  him 
low 
'Neath  tlie  sunny  skies  of  Spain. 

What,  tho'  no  friend  stood  watcning 

Ueside  his  dying  bed ; 
His  slightest  whisper  catching 

Before  the  spirit  fied  ? 

What,  tho'  his  grave  is  lowly. 

In  lands  beyond  the  sea  ? 
The  spot  to  us  is  holy, 

And  evermore  shall  be. 

The  murmVing  of  the  rivei 

Shall  be  fiis  reguiem  : 
The  storied  Guadelquiver, 

With  its  "  low,  perpetual  hymn." 

And  the  stars,  that  know  no  country,         9 
Bend  o'er  hii«  grave  at  night; 

And  only  cease  their  vigils 
With  the  dawning  of  the  light. 

A  pale,  pure  moonbeam  lingers, 

Lovingly  round  the  spot ; 
Like  toft  caressing^fin^ers, 

That  would  not  be  lorgot. 

And  the  sun,  that  lights  us  daily. 

Shines  on  the  emerald  sod. 
That  shrouds  his  manly  features, 

Till  he  awakes  with  God. 

Sweet  flowers  shall  spring  above  him. 
And,  clustering  round  his  tomb. 

Shall  image  those  who  lov'd  him. 
And  who  mourn  his  early  doom. 


He  wa$  noble  in  his  beauty. 

And  Oi.  ble  in  his  mind ; 
With  talents  of  the  rarest  worth,    ' 

And  intellect  refined. 

And  in  hearts  whose  love  is  warship. 

His  name  shall  ever  be 
TwinM  with  the  thought  of  home 
heaven. 

Deep  in  our  memory. 


Ffom  MUeMTs  "  N^Ut  from 
.  MAPI.BS. 

This  government,  besides  other  forms  of 
oppressive  taxation,  assumes  to  itself  rarioos 
monopolies.    The  impost  on  salt  is  spoken  cjf 
as  particularly  vexatious — not  as  being  simpljr 
more  exorbitant  than  any  other,  nor  because 
salt  is  one  of  the  commonest  necessaries  of 
life,  and  not  a  luxury  :  but  because  of  cir- 
cumstances wbicii  \;\ve  it  a  more  odious  ap- 
pearance  of  arbitrary    power.      There    are 
within  the  kingdom,  beds  of  salt  a  little   be- 
low the  surface,  and  easily  accessible ;  there 
Are  streams  of  salt* water  which  deposit  it 
upon  their  banks;  and  the  sea,  on  all  sides, 
in  this  hot  climate  incrusts  the  shore  with  it. 
Salt  ought,   the  efore,   to  be  cheap.     I  am 
told   the  duty  on  it  is  three  dollars  a  bushel. 
And  to  prevent  injury  to  this  species  of  the 
royal  revenue,  the  people  are  prohibited  from 
taking  water  from  the  («a,  lest  ihey  should 
evaporate  it  in  pans.     Guards  are  stationed 
along  the  coast  10  enforce  this  interdict.     To 
take  a  pail  of  water  from  the  sea  to  your 
dwelling  would  be  smuggling.    Of  course  the 
poor  can  have  no  salt. 

i\  not  her  royal  monopoly  is  snow.  It  is 
collected  and  deposited  in  a  natural  ice-house 
on  the  icp  of  ^i.  Angelo,  a  neighboring  moun- 
tain, and  in  summer  brought  to  market. 
Some  ice  having  lornied  during  a  winter  night 
in  Naples,  the  people  ^epan  to  collect  it,  tak- 
ing up  pieces  of  it  in  their  hands,  more  from 
curiosity  than  as  a  luxury,  when  the  police 
interfered  and  put  an  end  to  such  an  encroach- 
ment on  the  king's  right.  The  ice  and  snow 
are  his,  and  are  not  to  be  used  tribute  free,  ^ 


The  14th  of  January,  on  an  average  of 
years  is  the  coldest  day  in  the  year. 
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THE    SILVER   FIR. 


For  its  tall,  alender  and  tapering  form, 
;  the  gTaceful  and  regular  curve  of  ita 
branchea,  ihe  depth,  delicacy  nnd  per- 
manency of  its  foliage,  the  Silver  Fir  de- 
fWedty  ranks  high  among  our  native 
«l  Irees,  and  stands  among  ihe  foremost 
■'  wli'f  opinion  of  ornamental  gardeners, 
quaintsreign  trees  can  be  preferred  or  even 


compared  with  this  native  of  our  own 
northern  regions.  What  grove,  garden,  or 
court-yard,  what  clump  or  row  of  treea, 
what  hedge  or  village  avenue,  what  farm- 
house or  hill  top,  might  not  soon  assume  a 
new  and  pleasing  feature,  if  planted  with  a  , 
few,  or  even  one  of  the  seeds  of  this  fine 
American  plant  t 
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Having  already  given  our  readers  a  de- 
scription of  the  Silver  Fir,  and  minute  di- 
rections for  its  propagation  and  culture, 
(see  the  American  Penny  Magazine^  No. 
39,  page  616,)  we  will  add  here  a  few  re- 
marks of  a  nrore  general  nature. 

When  we  consider  the  utility  and  beauty 
of  trees,  it  seems  unaccountable  that  we 
know  and  care  no  more  about  them.     We 
look  with  pleasure  on  the  fresh  foliage  of 
spring,  and  joyfully  seek  the  shade  of  the 
grove  in  summer ;  the  felling  leaf,  in  autumn, 
carries  its  solemn  lesson  to  our  hearts,  and 
the  leafless  branches  of  winter,  add  their 
own  feature  to  the  scene  of  desolation,  or, 
when    invested    with   ice,  dazzle  us  with 
their  splendor,  while  the  blazing  fragments 
of  the  oak  or  walnut,  collect  us  at  even- 
ing at  the  cheerful  fireside.     The  artizan 
becomes  acquainted  with  the  different  qual- 
ities  of  woods  most  appropriate  to  his  use ; 
and  the  ship  builder,  as  well  as  the  navi. 
gator,  and  all  *'  who  go  down  to  the  sea  in 
ships,"  are  often  led,  by  their  employments 
or  exposures,  to  observe  and  enquire  on  their 
strength  and  durability.     But  how  few  of 
us  have  ever  made  the  study  of  trees  a  par* 
ticular  object,  and  how  many  of  us  are 
liable  to  the  charge  of  having  destroyed 
some  fine  or  useful  one,  which  should  have 
been  preserved,  or  at  least  of  having  ne- 
glected to  protect,  or  to  plant  such  as  might 
now  have  been  beneficial  or  ornamental ! 

We  have  made  remarks  on  this  subject 
before,  (see  page  559,  of  this  Magazine, 
No.  33 ;)  and  our  interest  in  it  has  rather 
increased  since  we  began  to  do  -somethmg 
to  promote  the  propagation  of  useful  and 
ornamental  trees  by  something  more  than 
words.  In  our  36th  number,  (page  576,) 
we  gave  a  brief  history  and  description  of 
the  Ailanthus ;  and  we  have  since  addressed 
circulars,  containing  the  same  information, 
with  directions  for  planting  and  rearing 
that  tree,  to  numerous  gentlemen  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  accompanied  with 
about  fifty  thousand  of  the  seeds  in  small 
parcels,  but  so  distributed,  that,  if  they 
should  be  attended  to,  several  thousand  of 
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our  villages  will  be  furnished  with  that 
peculiar,  favorite  and  thrifty  plant  in  a  few 
months.  About  as  many  more  may  be 
had  in  the  Western  and  Southern  States  in 
a  very  short  time.  When  we  reflect  on 
the  delay  and  expense  which  in  most  placet 
would  otherwise  have  attended  its  introduc- 
tion, and  the  encouragement  given  us 
by  some  of  those  public  spirited  g'entle- 
men  with  whom  we  have  thus  taken  the 
liberty  to  open  a  correspondence,  we  feel 
gratified  and  encouraged;  and  we  in- 
dulge our  feelings  in  the  anticipated  plea- 
sure of  witnessing  the  improvements  they 
are  thus  permitting  us  to  aid  in  promoting, 
among  the  sea-ports  and  cities,  the  inland  ^ 
villages,  hamlets  and  roads,  which  may  be 
in  the  routes  of  our  future  joumies. 

If  the  editor  of  this  Magazine  may  be 
allowed  to  make  a  few  further  remarks  of 
a  more  personal  character  than  he  often 
likes  to  indulge  in,  he  would  say : — I  was 
a  traveller  in  Europe  in  my  youth,  and 
came  back  to  my  native  land,  my  friends 
and  countrymen,  with  a  warm  and  prevail- 
ing desire  to  do  something  for  a  country,  to 
which  I  owed,  under  God,  ten  thousand 
blessings.     And  this  desire  still  exists.    We 
have  opportunities  and  means  for  improving 
ourselves,  and  the  condition  and  prospects 
of  our  children,  in  various  respects  and  io 
different  ways.     The  present  facilities  of   < 
transmission  and  communication  present  us  ^ 
now  new  opportunities ;   and  if  the  first  ex- 
periment should  prove  encouraging,    the 
friends -^ef  cheap  and  easy  improvements 
may  hereafter  receive  publications,  seeds, 
prints,  and  other  objects  from  New  York, 
of  immediate  and  practical  value,  of  such 
descriptions  and   at  such  small  prices,  as 
they  can  have  but  little  idea  of  at  present. 
It  may  be  sufficient  to  add  here,  that  the 
names  of  persons  disposed  to  cooperate  for  ] 
such  purposes,    so  far  as  the    plans  and 
means  may  appear  good  and  wise,  will  be 
received  with  much  pleasure,  it  being  un- 
derstood that  no  one  need  apprehend  being 
taxed  in  any  case  without  his  consent,  be- 
yond the    payment  of    a  letter  at    single 
postage. 
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THE  IMPOSTURES  OF  ST.  FILUMENA, 

[CONXINU£D.'] 

"  Third  Series  of  Miracles,"  ealitled,  "  Mi- 
raculous  MuLUplications  of  Saint  Filumena*^^ 

The  first  miracle  of  this  class  givea  is 
briefly  ihisi—The  ghost  of  a  dead  mother  ap^ 
peared  to  one  oi  her  three  daughters,  who 
were  worshippers  of  Filumena,  and  had  con- 
secrated themselves  to  a  single  life,  and  told 
her  to  keep  a  lamp  burning  before  the  picture 
of  the  saint.  Her  confessor  advised  her  to 
obey ;  and  she  put  into  it  all  the  oil  she  could 
afiord  to  buy,  which  was  only  enough  for  a 
few  hoursy  telling  the  saint  she  must  replen- 
Uh  it  herself  if  she  wished  to  have  it  bxirn 
longer.  It  continued  to  bum  about  two  years. 
The  greatest  miracle,  we  should  think,  was 
that  the  confessor  was  not  suspected  of  bay* 
ing  any  thing  to  do  with  it.  .  A  similar  won* 
der  was  observed  at  Lucera,  on  the  19th  of 
January,  1833 ;  and  again,  at  Mugnano,  on 
another  occasion,  a  poor  woman  was  seen 
by  a  crowd  in  the  church,  pouring  out  a  cup* 
full  of  blessed  oil  from  the  Saint*s  lamp, 
when  the  lamp  had  just  been  found  entirely 

empty. 

[The  Bishop  of  Lucera,  who  had  received 
iorty  pictures  oC  Filumena  from  Naples,  had 
them  miraculously  multiplied  to  three  hun* 
dred,  <'an  unexpected,  but  precious  gifti 
which  the  saint  wished  to  make  to  the  zea- 
lous prelate."  He  displayed  them  at  the 
episcopal  palace  and  published  the  miracle  to 
his  people,  selling  the  pictures  too,  (if  we 
understand  the  book,)  at  an  advanced  price. 
The  books  published  by  Don  Francisco  hare 
been  often  multiplied  in  as  remarkable  a 
manner,  and,  doubtless,  with  as  favorable  an 
influence  on  the  market.  The  second  addi- 
tion appears  to  have  met  a  dull  sale  until  be 
proclaimed  the  number  was  growing  on  his 
bands,  and  showed  how  tlie  saint  had  ba- 
lanced some  of  the  miraculous  volumes  on 
the  backs  and  rounds  of  the  chairs  in  his  shop. 
They  then  went  off  even  faster  than  they  had 
come.  The  new  books  had  no  dust  upon 
them,  and  that  satisfied  spectators  that  they 
had  just  come  from  heaven.  There  was 
something  peculiarly  **  graceful  and  amiable" 
in  the  appearance  presented  by  the  books,  as 
ranged  in  disorder  by  the  saint;  indeed, 
**  when  any  body  has  the  honor  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  her,  it  is  very  difficult  to  keep 
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from  loving  her.*'  (p.  91.  ^wo  other  per* 
sons  had  some  of  that  edition  multiplied  on 
their  bands.] 

[In  1829,  the  fifth  edition  appeared ;  and, 
after  returning  from  a  journey,  in  which  Im 
appears  to  have  peddled  them  vrith  success, 
he  gave  out  that  he  had  sold  156  more  than 
he  had  printed,  and  had  80  on  hand.  The 
remainder,  notwithstanding,  were  leit  long  on 
the  shelves  to  collect  the  dust ,  but  this  was 
not  through  the  want  of  a  demand ;  for  **  the 
number  of  his  orders  amounted  in  a  year  to 
sereral  hundred  volumes,"  and  yet  "  the 
stock  was  still  left!  Such,"  exclaims  the 
author,  *'  are  the  wondertul  works  of  God  to 
glorify  his  saints !"] 

The  fourth  Series  of  Miracles. — Those 
wrought  in  favor  of  little  children 

[Rosa  de  Lucia,  a  cousin  of  Don  Francisco, 
was  restored  to  life  by  St.  Filumena.] 

A  child,  twelve  years  old,  named  James  d* 
£lia,  son  of  a  ikiurgeon  of  Visciano,  had  one 
of  her  feet  crushed  by  a  cart  wheel,  and  was 
carri^ed  home  insensible.  Mortification  set  m, 
amputation  would  have  been  resorted  to,  but 
for  the  extreme  debility  of  the  patient.  At 
this  juncture,  Don  Sabbatino  Nappo,  a  priest, 
arrived  from  Naples  with  an  image  of  St. 
Filumena,  which  he  presented,  inviting  the 
family  to  worship  it,  and  promising  to  inter- 
cede in  their  favor.  They  accordingly  knelt 
down  and  repeated  in  concert  the  litanies  oi 
the  very  holy  virgin ;  when  the  ecclesiastic, 
approaching  the  little  patient,  whom  he 
roused  from  his  lethargy  and  showed  him  St. 
Filumena.  He  hegan  to  talk,  and  rose  and 
walked — his  foot  was  entirely  cured,  and  no 
signs  of  injury  rema  ined  except  thathe  had 
lost  one  toe. 

There  was  a  little  girl  named  Filumena 
Canonico,  for  whom  the  saint  showed  a  pe- 
culiar regard,  doubtless  on  account  of  her 
name.  She  had  a  fall,  and  the  fourth  toe 
of  one  of  her  feet  cut  ofi*,  which  was  taken 
and  buried  in  the  cemetery.  At  night,  while  S 
others  were  asleep,  she  had  a  vision,  as  she  ^ 
declared  .  The  saint  appeared  to  her,  gave  ^ 
her  some  sugar  plums  and  said : — **  My  little  S 
Filumena,  don't  be  afraid.  Teil  your  mam-  < 
ma  not  to  cry,  and  that  1  will  cure  you."  So  ( 
saying  she  disappeared.  The  next  morning 
the  wound  had  healed,  but  the  toe  was  gone* 
She  afterwards  received  other  visiu  from  the 
saint,  who  always  brought  her  sugar  things :  S 
and  finally  a  new  toe  was  fastened  to  her  foot,    1 
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though  evidently  not  the  same  which  had 
been  lost. 

In  1830,  Fihimena  Sevia,  a  girl  rather  old- 
er as  well  as  wilder  than  she,  stuck  her  scis- 
aors  into  her  eye,  and  the  surgeons  pronounced 
the  wound  incurahle.  Don  Francisco  directed 
her  to  go  to  the  church  and  wet  it  with  Oil 
from  St.  Filumena'6  lamp,  which  she  did  and 
was  cured.  A  bright  mark  was  left  in  the 
spot  that  had  been  wounded.  The  girl,  meet- 
ing afterwards  a  cousin  who  had  been  burnt 
by  fireworks  at  the  saint's  festival,  sent  him 
to  try  the  same  remedy,  and  with  equal  sue* 
cess. 

^*  Dominico  Moccia  was  the  first  person  in 
Castelvetere  who  ever  named  a  child  Filume- 
na.  This  mark  of  attention  pleased  the 
saint ;  and  it  was  soon  perceptible ;  from  sen- 
sible ^igns  of  the  purest  friendship,  that  she 
watched  over  her  little  ward  in  a  very  careful 
manner.  As  there  are  in  that  part  of  the 
country  a  great  number  of  winged  insects, 
which  torment  the  inhabitants  with  their 
continual  stings,  the  mother  of  Filumena  took 
care  to  protect  her  every  night  with  a  veil, 
which  she  wrapped  round  her.  In  the  mor- 
ning, when  they  came,  as  usual,  to  make  her 
little  toilet,  they  did  not  find  the  veil  over 
the  body  of  the  child,  but  at  the  end  of  the 
cradle,  and  folded  with  great  care.  A  second 
observation  increased  their  astonishment,  for 
they  found  both  the  face  and  the  hands  of  Fi- 
lumena unbitten,  although  they  had  been  ex- 
posed to  the  insects  all  night." 

[Her  parents  resolved,  at^lhis  time,  to  visit 
rhe  tomb  of  the  Saint,  but  did  not  undertake 
their  pilgrimage  until  their  child  was  three 
years  of  age.  When  little  Filumena  saw  the 
shrine  uncovered  she  expressed  great  terror, 
and  afterwards  said,  when  the  cause  of  it 
was  asked  by  her  father,  on  their  way  home,] 
"Ah,  papa,  it  was  because  she  wanted  to 
take  me  by  the  hands,  and  said,  '  Stay  with 
me,  Filumena,  come  here,  dont  go  away,'  and 
she  wanted  to  take  me  quite  away  from  Sig- 
nora  Justina,  but  I  did  not  want  to  leave  my 
papa  and  mamma."  "Touching  kindness  !" 
adds  the  book,  <*  goodness,  condescension,  tru- 
4y  fit  ror  the  elect !" 

[A  learned  ecclesiastic  communicated  the 
following  to  Don  Franoisco. — A  little  niece  of 
his,  likewise  named  Filumena,  had  her 
clothes  laid  with  her  mo  her's  one  night,  on 
a  chair,  under  a  lamp  which  was  burning  be- 
fore a  picture  of  the  martyr ;  and  in  the  mor- 


ning  it  was  found  that  a  spark  had  fallen  and 
burned  the  mother's  dress,  while  that  of  the 
little  daughter  escaped  with  only  one  little 
hole  "~a  proof  of  what  would  have  happen*  ) 
ed,  if  the  vigilant  protectresss  of  children 
honored  with  her  name  had  not  taken  care  to 
extinguish  the  threatening  spark  herself.] 


THE  FIRST  AMERICAN  ELECTED  TO 
THE  BRITISH  PARLIAMENT— THE 
FIRST  MOVEMENT  OF  THE  REVO- 
LUTION. 

The  very  first  movement  of  the  Revolution 
was  made  m  the  city  of  New  York,  by  the 
convoking  and  holding  a  convention  of  the 
Colonies,  (or  States,)  as  early  as  March,  1762» 
to  remonstrate  and  protest  against  the  oppres- 
sions of  the  Mother  Country.  Fortunately  I 
can  afford  you  that  information  from  authen- 
tic tradition  in  some  of  our  oldest  families  in 
New  York,  which  establishes  the  fact  that 
ihe  first  great  movement  originated  with  and 
was  carried  through  by  two  gentlemen  of  this 
city,  who  were  much  distinguished  in  their 
day  and  generation.  These  gentlemen  were 
Robert  Livingston  find  John  Cruger,  whose 
names  you  find  amongst  the  first  on  the  roll 
of  that  convention.  From  the  pen  of  the  lat- 
ter of  those  gentlemen  proceeded  the  admi- 
rable memorial  to  the  Parliament  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, published  in  that  Journal ;  and  m  all  the 
proceedings  of  this  Congress  he  took  a  leading 
part.  In  the  year  of  its  session  he  held  the 
important  offices  of  Speaker  of  the  Assembly 
and  Mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  was 
in  other  respects  one  of  the  most  distinguish- 
ed of  its  citizens.  Of  these  facts,  as  well  as 
some  others  connected  with  our  early  history. 

Sou  will  find  a  record  in  the  number  of  the 
[nickerbocker  Magazine  for  January,  1843, 
in  an  editorial  article  under  the  head  of 
''  Election  to  Parliament  of  Burke  and  Cru* 
ger  for  Bristol,**  in  which  some  notices  are 
given  of  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Henry  Cruger  in 
Parliament,  in  favor  of  the  independence  of 
our  country,  of  which  he  was  a  native,  being 
a  nephew  of  the  above  named  Mr.  John  Cru- 

?er,  and,  like  him,  born  in  the  city  of  New  5 
ork.  ) 

New  York  has  hitherto  quietly  and  most 
strangely  allowed  both  Boston  and  Mecklen- 
burg (in  N.  Carolina)  to  claim  the  honor  of 
the  first  movements  in  the  birth  of  our  Revo- 
lution, in  acts  which  occurred  ten  years  later 
than  this  great  and  glorious  proceeding  in  the 
city  of  New  York. 

The  first  emigrant  of  this  (Cruger)  family, 
in  1660,  came  to  America  purely  from  a  lore 
of  freedom  and  independence,  this  family  in- 
Bristol,  being  of  great  wealth,  and  tracing 
their  descent  from  Sir  Philip  Crucieer,  (Cross- 
bearer)  who  went  with  King  Riehanl  to  the 
crusades. 
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From  the  Knickerhocker  of  Januarjf,  1843. 

Thb  ELCcrrav  of  Buucb  and  Cruoeb  fob. 
Bbutol.— Mr.  Henrf  Cruger  was  three  timei 
elected  to  Parliament^and  alike  distinguished 
in  and  out  of  that  body.  His  effective  exer« 
tioDS  in  behalf  of  Americaa  liberty  and  in- 
terests will  not  soon  be  forgotten.  He  was 
the  tirsi,  and  till  within  a  few  years,  the  only 
American  elected  to  the  English  Parliament* 
Mr.  Henry  Cruger  (who  was  Mayor  of  the 
city  of  Bristol  at  the  tin:)e  of  his  election  as 
colleague  of  Mr.  Burke)  was  born  in  this  city 
in  1739.  His  father,  who,  like  his  son,  had 
been  Mayor  of  Bristol,  was  also  a  native  of 
New  York ;  his  father  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  influential  merchants  of  his  day,  having 
emigrated  to  America  as  early  as  1660. 

AmoDj^  the  sons  of  this  first  emigrant,  John 

i uncle  of  Henry)  was  three  times  Mayor  of 
4ew  York,  and  Speaker  of  the  house  of  As- 
sembly, to  which  oflice  he  was  elected  in  op- 
position  to  Hon.  William  Livingston,  after- 
wards governor  of  New  Jersey.  He  was  a 
delegate  also  from  this  city  to  the  first  con- 
gress of  the  States  held  in  America  in  1765, 
whence  the  first  protest  was  sent  to  tha  kins 
and  Parliament  Against  their  unauthorized 
encroachments  upon  the  rights  of  the  colo- 
nists. Mr.  Henry  Cruger,  the  colleague  of 
Burke,  removed  to  Bristol  when  quite  a  youth, 
and  was  afterwards  known  as  a  large  mer- 
chant :  his  elder  brother  Nicholas  remaining 
in  New  York,  engaged  in  extensive  commer- 
cial transactions,  particularly  with  the  West 
Indies,  wh^e  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  patronize 
the  afterwards  distinffuished  statesman,  Gen- 
eral Alexander  Hamilton,  then  an  orphan  boy 
in  his  counting  room,  whom  he  sent  in  one 
of  his  own  ships  to  this  country.  General 
Hamilton  was  always  proud  to  acknowledge 
and  prompt  to  reciprocate  these  early  kind- 
nesses of  Mr.  Nicholas  Cruger.  Meantime 
Mr.  H<!nry  Cruger,  a  gentleman  of  polished 
manners,  well  cultivated  mind,  and  great  per- 
sonal popularity,  was  elected  Mayor  of  Bris- 
tol ;  and  it  was  through  his  urgent  solicita- 
tion, that  his  friend,  Mr.  Burke,  was  induced 
to  become  a  candidate  for  Parliament,  he  be* 
ing  then  an  almost  entire  stranger  to  the  peo 
pie  of  Bristol :  and  it  is  believed  that  mainly 
through  the  influence  of  Mr.  Cruger  the  elec- 
tion of  Burke  was  secured ;  since,  elevated 
and  enviable  as  was  his  subsequent  renown, 
he  had  at  that  time  obtained  but  little  dis- 
tinction. 

In  some  of  the  first  published  notices  of 
the  life  of  Mr.  Burke,  a  ridiculous  and  mali* 
cious  anecdote  was  relaied  by  some  enemy 
of  Mr.  Cruder,  to  the  effect,  that  he  made  no 
address  to  the  people  at  the  polls,  but  con* 
tented  himself  with  making  the  exclama- 
tion :— "  /  say  ditto  tb  Mr.  Burke  P*  The 
absurdity  of  this  story  is  proved  by  the  fact 
recorded  in  the  newspapers  of  that  period ; 
namely,  that  Mr.  Cruger,  a  well  known  citi- 
zen and  Mayor  of  Bristol,  in  a  very  able  and 
eloquent  opening  address,  to  which  his  col- 
league handsomely  referred,  introduced  Mr. 


Burke  for  the  first  time  to  the  electors  of 
the  city.  Mr.  Cruder,  therefore,  preceded 
and  did  not  succeed  Mr.  Burke,  in  addressin{^ 
the  people. 

Some  of  his  speeches  in  Parliament  have 
been  republished  in  the  Life  of  Peter  Van 
Schaack,  Esq.,  heretofore  noticed  in  the 
Knickerbocker.  Mr.  Van  Schaack  having 
married  a  sister  of  Mr.  Cruger,  a  long  and 
interesting  correspondence  on  American  af- 
fairs was  maintained  between  them.  Among 
the  speeches  contained  in  this  biography  is 
the  maiden-speech  delivered  by  Mr.  Cruger 
in  Parliament.  In  relation  to  this  speech,  and 
the  effect  it  produced  upon  the  minds  of  his 
hearers,  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Vardill, 
rector  of  Triniity  church.  New  York,  who 
was  then  in  England,  contains  the  following 
remarks ; — 

Administration  applaud  him  for  his  mode* 
ration  4  Opposition,  for  the  just  line  he  has 
drawn,  ana  all  men  for  his  modest  eloquence 
and  graceful  delivery.  His  enemies  are 
silenced  by  the  strongest  confutation  of  their 
charges  against  him  of  illiberal  invective 
against  the  people  of  England ;  by  his  manly 
defence  of  his  country,  and  honorable  appro- 
bation of  its  opponents,  wherever  he  thought 
them  justifiable.  I  was  in  the  house  on  the 
debate.  It  was  remarkably  crowded  with 
members,  and  the  galleries  were  filled  with 
peers  and  persons  of  distinction.  When  Mr. 
C.  rose,  there  was  a  deep  silence.  He  falter- 
ed a  little  at  first,  but  as  he  proceeded,  the 
cry^  of  *  Hear  him^  hear  him  !'  animated  him 
with  resolution.  Hood,  the  Irish  orator,  sat 
behind  me.  He  asked,  *  Who  is  that  ?  who 
is  that?     A  young  speaker?    Whoever  he 
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them  all  in  his  favor.  Mr.  Garrick,  a  few  i 
days  after,  in  a  discussion  on  the  subject,  said 
'  he  never  saw  human  nature  more  amiablv 
display^  than  in  the  modest  manner  of  ao- 
dress,  pathos  of  affection  for  his  country,  and 
graceful  gesture,  exhibited  hy  Mr.  Cruger,  in 
his  speech. — My  heart  beat  hiffh  with  anxiety, 
I  trembled  when  he  rose,  with  the  most  aw- 
ful and  affecting  jealousy  for  the  honor  of  my 
country.  When  *  Hear  him,  hear  him !'  ech- 
oed through  the  house,  joy  rushed  through 
every  vein,  and  I  seemed  to  glory  in  being  a 
New  Yorker.' 

Among  his  friends  and  associates  in  Parlia- 
ment, as  recorded  in  the  life  of  Van  Shaack, 
were  Burke,  Fox,  and  Sheridan,  and  '  particu- 
larly with  Charles  James  Fox,  his  political 
principles  brought  him  into  ^eat  intimacy  ; 
and  he  was  one  of  that  illustrious  band  of  the 
champions  of  freedom,  who  espoused  the 
American  cause  in  the  British  Parliament.* 

Mr.  Cruger  returned  to  his  native  city  of 
New  York,  where  he  resided  during  the  lat- 
ter portion  of  his  life,  and  where  he  died,  at 
the  advanced  age  of  ninety  years. —A^«/e«*f 
Register, 
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The  Ijeadlng  ESYeuts  of  the  ttitb  of  WilUan 

WUbertorce. 

Ovmmumoaitd  for  tkeATneriean  Penny  Magazine, 

The  subject  ihat  I  have  chosen  for  this  at^ 
tide,  is  "  The  leading  events  of  the  Life  of 
William  Wilberforce :"  one  of  the  greatest 
men,  in  the  true  sense  of  that  word,  the 
world  has  ever  produced.  His  life  was  the 
scene  of  many,  various  and  important  events ; 
but,  as  it  would  be  impossible,  in  the  space 
allotted  to  me,  to  make  due  mention  of  all 
of  them,  I  will  content  myself  with  introdu- 
cing to  the  reader's  attention,  some  of  the 
principal  ones,  and  those  which  more  espe- 
cially distinguished  his  public  career,  together 
with  a  notice  oi  his  character,  both  public 
and  private  ;  prefacing  the  whole,  with  a  few 
words  concerning  his  younger  days. 

Mr.  Wilberforce  was  a  native  of  Hull,  in 
England,  where  he  was  born  August  24th, 
A.  D.  1759.    His  frame,  from  his  infancy, 
was  slight  and  feeble ;  and,  during  his  whole 
life  he  had  to  contend  wiih  that  enemy  so 
common  to  great  men— "ill- health."     His 
eyea,  also,  were  constitutionally  weak,  which 
prohibited  him  from  using  them  during  his 
long  parliamentary  course,  except  in  particu- 
lar instances ;  requiring,  therefore,  the  con- 
stant employment  of  a  reader,  and  an  aman- 
uensis.   Indeed,  he  was  wont  to  say,  "  that 
he  was  thankful  he  had  not  been  born  in  lea? 
civilized   times,  when  it  would  have  been 
thought  impossible  to  rear  so  delicate  a  child." 
But  agamst  all  those  infirmities  of  the  body 
were  opposed  a  •*  vigorous  mind  "  and  an 
••affectionate  temper."     His  character  ear- 
ly  inclined  to  piety;   and,  for  some  time, 
the  circuDQstances  in  which  he  was  placed, 
subjected  him  to  a  religious  influence.    But 
his  inends,  perceiving  it,  "  became  alarmed ;'' 
and  he  was  immediately  removed  from  this 
"dangerous  situaiion,"  as  they  thought  it. 
From  that  moment— his  twelfth  year— it  be- 
came  their  greatest  desire  to  smother  in  his 
breast  this  rising  regard  for  serious  thinirs: 
and  he  was  accordingly  inUroduced  to  all  the 
pleasures  and  fascinations  of  society  and  the 
world  ;  and   he  himself  has  recorded,  that 
No  pious  parents  ever  labored  more  to  im- 
press  a  beloved  child  with  sentiments  of  pietv 
than  they  did  to  give  him  a  taste  for  the  world 
and  Its  diversions."    The  task  was  apparent- 
ly an  easv  one,  and,  apparently,  easily  was  it 
performed :  but  the  fire  was  only  smother- 
ed,  not  extinguished.     It  Jay   smoulderinff 
for  years,  unknown  to  all  outward  observer!  • 
aye,  even  to  himself,  unUl  the  time  should 
come  when  it  should  burst  forth.    "  A  rare 
skilly  in  singing,  and  a  natural  talent  for  soci- 
ety    were  powerful  assistants  to  the  wicked 
mientioDs  of  his  fri«ids-if  they  can  be  so 

wiir  ■^•k"^  l^^y.  P*»P^»  wherever  he 
went.  Ihus,  his  time  was  spent  in  one  con- 
stant .ound  ol  company  and  amusemeni,  un- 

diately  exposed  to  siili  more  blighting  influ- 
^Tji  «^'«.<^o"apanions  were  the  licentious 
and  profligate,  who  spent  their  time  in  drink- 


■>^-N-'-^^     --W->w' 


ing  and  gambling,  and  whose  conTemtion 
was  even  worse  than  their  lives.  Prom  the 
most  corrupt  of  these  he  withdrew  bioMelf 
at  last,  but  still  spent  his  time  in  card  pmmm 
and  other  idle  amusements,  while  his  better 
companions  were  busy  with  their  studies  and 
lectures. 

He  had  resolved  to  enter  upon  public  life- 
and,  on  leaving  college,  he  accordingly  stood 
and  was  elected  to  parliament  from  his  native 
town.     I  Will  not  enter  into  a  particular  ac- 
count of  the  course  he  led  here*.    Suffice  it 
to  say,  that  gambling  and  cards,  at  the  va- 
rious clubs  to  which  he  belonged,  and  the  so- 
cieijr  to  which  his  ready  talents  gained  him 
adnaittance,  consumed  all  the  time  which  his 
parliamentary  duties  left  unoccupied.     At  the 
end  of  four  years,  an  emergency  arising  in 
York,  he  suddenly  formed  the  idea  of  sSnd- 
mg  for  that  great  county.    The  station  was 
one  o(  great  responsibility;  the  county  beinff 
a  tenth  part  of  the  whole  kingdom.    He  was 
a  young  man,  of  mercantile  origin,  having 
no  connection  or  acquaintance  with  anv  of 
the  nobility  or  gentry  of  the  place;  and  lo 
crown  all,  had  to  contend  against  the  influence 
of  the  regular  nomineesTboth  men  of  large 
fortune  and  great  connexions.     His  succws 
seemed  almost  impossibility ;  but  his  natural 
powers  of  eloquence,  exhibited  at  a  pubUc 
meeting,  held  before  the  election,  prevailed 
against  his  opponents  and   secured   his  tri- 
umph. 

But  the  tiriie  was  fast  approachmg,  when 
his  character  was  to  undergo  that  chamre 
which  gave  a  totally  different  coloring  lofis 
whole  after  life.  A  continental  tour  beinc 
determined  upon,  he  invited  his  friend,  Dr! 
MUnor,  to  accompany  him,  as  one  well  fitted 
both  by  his  talents  and  by  his  social  powers 
for  an  agreeable  companion.  He  was,  how- 
ever,  at  this  time,  wholly  ignoreni  of  his  le- 

J?*T/u^"^'''^^-  r  otherwise,"  he  says,  "  it 
would  have  decided  him  against  making  him 
the  offer;  so  true  is  it,  that  a  gracious  hand 
leads  us  m  ways  that  we  know  not,  and  bles- 
ses us,  npt  only  without,   but  even  against 
our  own  plans  and  inclinations."      To   be 
brief;  the  discovery  of  his  companion's  true 
character  soon  led  to  conversations  and  dis- 
cussions upon  serious  subjects,  and  finally  to 
their  examining  the  Scriptures  together ;  and 
by  degcees  he  imbibed  the  spirit  Sf  this  Holy 
Book,    berious  reflection  showed  to  him  the 
'deep  guilt  and  black  ingratitude  of  his  past 
hfe,    and  he  determined  thereafter  to  deme 
himself  to  the  service  of  God.    He  returned 
home  an  altered  man  ;  and,  from  that  time. 
led  a  new  life.  ^ 

His  first  public  attempt  ^wae  to  form  a 
"Society  to  resist  theSpr«id  of  Immorality. « 
Ihis  was  soon  in  " active  and  useful  optla- 

JJnL  ^^^  "b^f?'«  i.l*  dissolution,  it  haaob- 
tamed  many  valuable  acts  of  Parliament  " 
and  "  greatly  checked  the  diffusion  of  blaW 
pheraous  and  indecent  publications."  It  «*  af- 
lorded  also  a  centre,  from  which  many  other 
tiselui  schemes  proceeded,  and  was  the  first 
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example  o(  those  Tarlous  associa lions,  which 
soon  succeeded  the  apathy  of  former  years." 

Bat,  as  I  ba^a  said  before,  it  would  be  im» 
possible  for  me  to  mention  here,  all  the  acts 
of  humanity  m  which  he  was  either  the 
prime  mover  or  the  chief  participator.  To 
the  principal  one  of  his  lite,  therefore,  and 
the  one,  which,  of  itself,  would  have  rer^er- 
ed  his  name  immortal,  will  I  more  especially 
con6ne  myself.  Every  one  will,  if  at  all  ac« 
quainted  with  the  subject,  readily  understand 
me  to  refer  to  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave- 
Trade. 

There  has  been  considerable  dispute,  as  to 
whom  is  due  the  honor  of  his  having  first 
stirred  in  this  question — whether  to  himself, 
or  to  one  of  his  Iriends,  Lady  Middleton. 
There  can  be  but  little  doubt,  it  we  may  be- 
lieve  his  own  words,  of  its  having  originated 
in  his  own  breast,  and  of  its  being  the  '*  fruit 
of  his  religious  change  ;*'  although  Lady 
Middleton's  application  to  him  to  move  in  the 
matter  **  was,^'  as  he  said,  '*  just  one  of  those 
many  impulses,  which  were  all  giving  to  his 
mind  the  same  direction." 

**  His  abomination  of  the  Slave  Trade," 
writes  one  of  his  school-fellows,  *'  he  evinced 
when  not  more  than  fourteen  years  of  age; 
and  one  day  he  frave  me  a  letter  to  put  into 
the  post  office,  addressed  to  the  editor  of  the 
York  paper,  which,  he  told  me,  was  in  con- 
demnation of  the  odious  traffic  in  human 
flesh.*'  And  upon  his  first  entry  into  Parlia- 
ment, before  his  religious  change,  he  had 
been  strongly  interested  for  the  West  India 
Slave,  and  expressed  the  hope^  '*  that  some 
lime  or  other,  he  shouU  redress  the  wrongs 
of  those  wretched  and  degraded  beings. 

The  question  of  Abolition  did  not  originate 
with  him.  It  had  been  previously  agitated, 
first  by  Quakers  in  this  country,  and  after^ 
wards  by  the  same  sect  in  England :  but  to 
him,  undoubtedly,  belongs  the  credit  of  hit 
having  taken  upon  htnuelf,  and  as  faithfully 
carried  through,  the  most  noble  though  ardu- 
ous undertaking.  Some  years  before,  Mr. 
JSurke  had  thought  of  undertaking  the  cause: 
but,  perceiving  the  difficulties  he  would  meet 
with — indeed,  thinking  that  its  success  was 
impossible,  he  abandoned  it  lest  it  should 
bring  unpopularity  upon  himself  and  his  par- 
ty. But  no  such  servile  considerations  moved 
Mr.  Wilberforce.     He  was  actuated  by  higher 

Srinciples.  Conceiving  himself  to  be  called 
y  God,  to  undertake  this  work,  he  set  abcut 
it  in  a  manner  becoming  such  a  call.  It  was 
not  for  his  own  glory,  but  for  that  of  his  Ma- 
ker, and  in  His  fear,  that  he  entered  upon  it, 
and  in  His  power  contided  throughout.  But 
what  a  task  was  before  him  I  To  abolish 
the  Slave  l*rade — a  traffic  which  had  existed 
from  time  immemorial,  which  was  closely 
connected  with  the  commercial  interests  of 
the  couLtry,  and  upon  the  continuance  ol' 
which  depended  the  support  of  the  colonies. 
It  was  an  enterprise  of  no  ordinary  character, 
and  he  felt  its  difficulties.  Parliament  was 
opjiosed  to  it,  and  the  Administration  as  a 


body  was  opposed  to  it.  The  first  thinff  then 
to  be  done  was,  to  awaken  the  **  slumbering 
indignation  of  the  country  against  the  cruel 
and  bloody  system."  For  this  purpose  books 
on  the  subject  were  widely  circulated,  and 
much  knowledge,  iu  regard  to  the  true  char- 
acter of  the  Trade,  diffused.  And  in  this,  as 
well  as  in  his  future  endeavors,  he  found  a 
powerful  ally  in  a  society  of  religious  men, 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  '*  raising  funds  and  P 
collecting  the  information  necessary  for  pro-  ^ 
curing  the  abolition  of  the  Trade.  It  was  > 
now  found  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  ^ 
**  to  possess  a  great  body  of  distinct  facts, 
upon  which  to  base  the  first  attack  in  the 
House  of  Commons  ;^  and,  to  procure  this, 
Mr.  Pitt  consented  to  summon  the  Privy 
Council,  to  act  as  a  Board  of  Trade,  to  look 
into  the  state  of  the  commexcial  intercourse 
of  the  country  with  Africa.  At  this  moment  / 
it  was  thought  that  Mr.  Wilberforce  would  > 
be  forever  removed  from  the  conduct  of  the  \ 
cause.  A  disorder  of  a  very  serious  nature  ; 
se.zed  upon  him,  and  the  result  was  most  / 
doubtful.  He  soon,  however,  recovered  from  K 
the  violence  of  the  attack,  and  was  enabled  ; 
to  resume  his  duties. 

During  his  illness,  the  country  friends  of 
the  cause,  who  had  sent  no  less  than  one 
hundred  petitions  to  the  House,  began  to 
grow  impatient  of  delay;  and  some  even 
cried  out  for  a  new  leader.  It  was  deemed 
expedient,  therefore,  that  something  should 
be  done ;  and  his  recovery  being  without  hope,  ? 
he  resigned  the  cause  into  the  hands  of  his  \ 
friend,  Mr.  Pitt,  wlio  immediately  brought  > 
forward  a  resolution,  binding  the  House  to 
consider  the  question  at  the  next  session.  It 
'Will  not  be  necessary  to  speak  in  detaU  of 
the  dififerent  steps  of  the  attack,  which  was 
/nade  upon  this  blood-thirsty  monster  until  it 
was  finally  destroyed.  They  can  be  found  , 
elsewhere.  A  more  general  view  will  answer  > 
our  purpose.  For  the  space  of  twenty  years  < 
did  this  great  leader  in  the  strife  ply  his  un- 
wearied  strength  in  this  holy  cause.    Firm 


tice  and  policy,  but  even  on  that  of  humanity. 
It  had  existed,  even  in  Africa,  from  time  im- 
memorial. It  was  sanctioned  by  the  Old  i 
Testament,  in  which  some  of  the  characters,  ^ 
especially  held  up  as  examples,  are  said  to  ) 
have  possessed  slaves,  both  male  and  female.  ' 
The  government  had  invited  the  carrying  on 
of  the  Trade,  and  therefore  an  immense  sum 
of  money  had  been  embarked  in  it,  all  of 
which  would  be  lost  by  its  abolition.  It  was 
necessary  that  the  colonies  be  cultivated,  in 
order  that  those  commodities  should  be  fur- 
nished, which  habit  rendered  indispensable. 
If  the  trade  were  stopped,  the  supply  of 
slaves  would  be  cut  off,  and  with  it  tne  ne- 
cessary produce,  which  would  then  have  to 
be  purchased  of  foreign  nations.  Its  human- 
ity was  also  maintained. 

(To  be  continued,) 
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With  nich  a  fine,  spirited  and  pleasing  pic- 
ture before  lu,  how  can  we  avoid  wishing  to 
add  «  few  more  facta  Tetpeciing  these  active, 
hannleM  and  graceful,  yet  Boinenhai  myft- 
ioua  birdt:  and  bow  can  we  turn  to 
anjr  other  writer  than  the  univeiaal  favorite, 
WUkd,  who  baa  ipread  to  much  attiaclioa 
n  the  path  to  the  study  of  ornitholo^  ? 
or  those  awallows  which  seem  to  claim  our 
peculiar  aiteution,  by  the  choice  they  make 
of  our  chimneys  as  nestliug  places,  Wilson 
saya:— 

■  "They  anive  in  PeuoBylvania  late  in  April 
ot  early  in  May,  dispersing  ihemselvGS  over 
the  whole  country,  wherever  there  are  va- 
cant chimneys  in  summer  sufficiently  high 
and  coDvenieot  for  tbeLr  accommodation.  In 
DO  other  situation  with  us  are  ihey  observed 
at  present  to  build.  This  circuuietBoce  natu- 
rail  BUggents  the  query,  Where  did  these  birds 
construct  their  neais  b'efore  the  Hrcival  of  Eu- 
ropeans in  this  country,  when  there  were  no 
such  places  for  their  accommodation  1  I 
would  answer,  probably  in  the  same  situations 
in  which  they  si  111  coniinue  to  build  in  the 
remote  regions  of  our  western  forests,  where 
EuTopeau  improvements  of  this  kind  are 
scarcely  to  be  found:  namely,  in  the  hollow 
ot  a  tree,  which  in  some  cases  has  the  near- 
est resemblance  to  their  present  choice  of  all 
others.  One  of  the  first  settlers  in  the  Slate 
of  Kentucky  informed  me  that  he  cut  down 
a  large  hollow  beech-tree  which  contained 
forty  twr  fifty  nests  of  the  chimney-s wallow, 
mwt  of  which  hy  the  fall  of  the  tree  or  by 


the  weather,  were  tying  at  the  bottom  of  ihs  , 

hollow,  but  sufficient  fragments  remamed  ad-  < 


hering  to  ibe  sides  of  the  tree  to  enable  faim  , 

to  number  ihem.    They  appeared,  be  aaid,  ■ 

of  some  years'  standing.     The  present  t  ^ 

which  they  have  chosen  most,  however,  bdd  , 

out  many  more  advantages  than  the  former,  i 

since  we  see  that  in  the  whole  thickly-settled  ' 

parts  of  the  United  States  these  birds  have  . 

uniformly  adopted  this  new  convenience,  not  J 

a  single  pair  being  observed  to  prefer  the  < 

Security  from  birds  of  prey  and  other  a 

mals,  from  storms  that  frequently  overthrow  5 
the  timber,  and  the  numerous  reaih;  con' 
niences  which  these  new  situaiions  afford,  i 

doubtless    some    of   the    advantages.      The  J 
choice   Ihey  liave  made  certainly  bespeaks 
something  more  than  mere  unreasonins  in- 
stinct, and  does  honor  to  their  tliscemmeni. 

The  nest  of  this  bird  is  of  singular  con- 
struction, being  formed  of  very  small   twiga  J 
fastened  logeibei  with  a  strong  sdheaive  glue 
or  gum,  which  is  secreted  hy  two  glands,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  hind  head,  and  tniies  with  i 
the  saliva.     Uiih  this  glue,  which  becosma  S 
as  hard  as  the  twigs  themselves,  the  whole  } 
nest  is  thickly  besmeared.     The  nest  itself  ia  i 
small  and  shallow,  and  attached  by  one  side  J 
or  edge  to  the  wall,  and  is  totally  destitute  of  , 
the  soft   lining  with  which   the  others  are  to  • 
plentifully  supplied.    The  eggs  are  generally  J 
'—-   '-'  while.     They  generally   have  two  ) 
the  season,     TL»  ; """  '"'  "" 


afactw..  .     _   __  . 
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ESTHONIAN    SPINSTER. 


Whoever  baa  rend  the  very  inlereBiin^ 
',  "  I-eUers  from  the  BalUc,"  by  an  English 
lady,  will  be  pleased  to  be  Tenunded  of 
I  that  agreeable  book,  by  this  portrait  of 
;  one  of  ihe  most  humble  characters  described 
n  it;  and  those  who  have  not,  will  ceitainly- 
.  be  equally  gratified,  if  the  notice  of  it  we  are 
,  about  to  give,  with  the  following  extracts, 
\  should  lead  them  to  peruse  it. 

The  young  female  above  depicted  is  an 
)  Esthonian  peasant  girl,  who  was  drawn  and 
,  described  by  our  authoress  as  she  daily  sat 
I  at  her  unobtrusiTe  but  useful  employment, 
[  in  the  spacious  kitchen  of  the  northern  ba- 
I  Ton,  whose  house  she  visited,  during  the 
)  winter  in  which  she  made  the  observations 
»  which  furnished  her  pages.  The  piomon- 
,  tory  of  Esihonia,  jiUling  into  the  Baltic,  re- 
moved from  the  route  of  every  oommon  i 
;  travsUer,  and  noticed  but  by  one  in  a  hun- 


dred of  the  numerous  books,  which  mention  < 
almost  every  spot  in  civilized  Europe,  would  ( 
have  appeared  as  one  of  the  least  inviting ; 
and  yet  the  skill  of  a  superior  wiiiei,  and 
stilt  more  her  good  common  sense,  and 
a  genuine  (low  of  feeling,  can  render  the  j 
most  bleak  and  desert  region  attractive  to  a  j 
reader,  if  it  be  the  abode  of  any  of  our  ] 
brethren  of  the  human  race,  and  we  are  in- 
troduced  to  their  society  so  far  as  to  become  J 
acquainted  with  their  condition,  character  ; 
and  o ire um stances.     There  is  something  in  ' 
every  community,  every  &mily,  and  every  ' 
indivMual,  whioh  we  can  admire,  love,  o: 
pity,  if  we  only  understand  its  virtues,  or  id    i 
privations ;  and  these  cannot  be  made  known    i 
to  us  by  any  one  who  has  not  some  sympa- 
thy wuh  the  persons  themselves. 

The    following   we    extract     from   the 
seventh  of  the  "  Loiters"  above  referred  to-   '• 


^ 
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A  lew  days  afier  my  arrival  we  rtmoved 
into  ihe  country,  a  clay's  journey  ihrough  a 
richly  wooded  landscape,  and  arrived  in  the 
evening  before  a  grand  crescent-shaped  build- 
ing, recalling  in  size  and  form  the  many  ten- 
emented  terraces  of  Kegent^s  Park.  If  the 
exterior  promised  fair,  the  interior  far  sttrpas- 
Bed  all  expectation,  and  I  have  only  to  shut 
my  eyes  to  a  certain  roughness  and  want  of 
finish  to  fancy  myself  in  a  regal  residence. 
The  richnsss  of  the  architectu|^al  ornaments, 
the  beauty  of  the  frescoes  and  painted  ceil- 
ings— The  polish  of  them  any-colored  and 
marble-like  parquets — the  height,  size,  and 
proportion  of  the  apartments,  produce  a  tout 
ensemble  of  the  utmost  splendor,  entirely  in- 
dependent of  the  aid  of  furniture,  which  here, 
like  the  Narva  chairs,  seems  to  have  been 
constructed  before  comfort  was  admitted  to 
form  an  ingredient  in  human  happiness. 

We  continued  our  walk  to  the  housekeep- 
er's rooms,  very  comfortable  and  warm,  with 
three  little  children  and  half  a  dozen  chickens 
sharing  the  brick  floor;  to  the  kitchen,  where 
the  men  cooks  were  iu  active  preparation 
round  their  fiat 'stoves  and  then  on  to  the 
Volkstube,  cj  people's  room,  where  all  the 
lowei  servants,  the  coachmen  and  grooms, 
(here  not  included  as  house  servants,)  the 
cow-girls  and  sheep-boys,  &c.,  all  come  in 
for  their  meals  at  staled  times,  and  muster 
between  twenty  andf  thirty  daily.  This  was  a 
room  for  an  artist — a  black  earthen  floor, 
walls  toned  down  to  every  variety  of  dingv 
reds,  blacks  and  yellows,  with  a  huge  bul- 
wark of  a  stOTe  of  a  good  terra  cotta  color, 
and  earthen  vessels,  and  wooden  tubs  and 
benches ;  and,  in  short,  every  implement  of 
old-fashioned  unwieldiness  and  picturesque 
form.  But  the  chief  attractions  were  the  in* 
mates ;  for,  hard  at  work,  plving  their  spin- 
ning-wheels, sat,  either  singly  or  in  groups, 
about  fifteen  peasant  girls — their  many-striped 
petticoats,  and  dull  blue  or  grey  cloth  jackets, 
their  tanned  locKs  falling  over  their  shoulders, 
and  deep  embrowned  spinning  wheels,  telling 
well  against  the  warm  tones  aroand  them. 
In  some  the  hair  was  so  light  a  hue  as  exact- 
ly to  repeat  the  color  of  the  flax  upon  their 
spindles;  and  these,  the  housekeeper  inform- 
ed us  in  broken  German,  were  the  surest  of 
husbands — flaxen  hair  being  a  feature  that  the 
hearts  of  the  peasant  are  never  known  lo  re- 
sist. Most  of  these  picturesque  damsels  were 
barefooted,  and  one  pretty  yellow  haired  lassie, 
observing  that  she  was  particularly  an  object 
of  attention,  let  her  hair  fall  like  a  veil  over 
her  stooping  face,  and  peeped  archly  at  us 
from  between  the  waving  strands.  I  can't 
say  that  any  of  these  young  ladies  looked 
particularly  clean  or  inviting,  tut  every  vice 
has  its  pleasant  side,  and  ihe  worst  of  dirt 
and  filth  is,  they  are  so  picturesque.  Some 
of  teem  rose  on  being  addres.^ed,  and,  stoo])- 
ing  low,  coaxed  us  down  with  both  hands — 
much  as  if  they  were  trying  to  smooth  down 
our  dresses.  This  is  the  national  salutation 
to  their  superiors,  especially  if  there  be  a  ro- 
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quest  to  make.  Further  on  stood  a -stout  kit- 
chen-girl, her  jacket  thrown  off,  and  onlir  her 
shift  over  her  shoulders,  kneading  in  a  'deep 
trough  with  a  strong  wooden  but  the  coarse 
bread  which  is  called  by  distinction,  the  Volks-^ 
brod,  or  people's  bread.  The  spinning  girls 
belong  to  the  estate,  and  attend  /at  the  hof, 
or  court,  as  the  seigneur's  house  termed,  for 
so  many  weeks  in  the  winter  to  spin  under  the 
housekeeper's  superintendence;  nor  do  thev 
appear  very  averse  lo  this  labor,  for,  beside 
the  smart  grooms  and  soft  shepherds  who  as- 
sort with  them  at  meal  tim^  this  Volkstabe 
is  the  resort  of  every  beggar  and  wandering 
pedlar,  and  the  universal  tattleshop  of  the 
neighborhood. 

The  further  branches  of  this  spinning  de- 
partment are  among  the  most  interesting  of  a 
lady's  wirthschafi.  The  commoner  linen  ia 
woven  in  the  cottages  of  the  peasantry,  but 
the  more  fanciful  and  delicate  manu&c(ure% 
the  diaper  for  towels,  the  damask  for  tablelin- 
en,  devolve  lo  a  regular  weaver,  of  which 
each  estate  maintains  one  or  more,  and  who 
sends  in  his  book  of  patterns  for  the  lady  to 
select  grounds,  centers  and  borders  according 
to  her  taste. 

Servants  of  both  sexes  swarm  here  as  nu- 
merously as  in  a  house  of  the  same  rank  in 
England—the  one,  it  is  true,  with  rusty  coat 
and  unblacked  boots,  but  the  other  neat  and 
tidy,  generally  in  her  village  costume,  if  un- 
married her  hair  braided  simply  and  pictu- 
resquely round  her  head,  and  goes  sliding 
over  the  parquet  floors,  and,  such  is  the  iii- 
convenience  of  these  thoroughfare  houses,  hat 
no  other  passage  from  her  working  room  to 
the  kitchen  than  through  the  whole  splendid 
suite  of  drawing-rooms.  Here,  as  in  all 
countries  in  an  early  stage  of  civilization,  the 
women  labor  twice  as  willingly  and  efllectu- 
elly  as  the  men.  As  household  servants  ther 
become  trustworthy  and  active,  work  with 
their  needle,  wash,  and  dress  hair  superiorly 
well ;  while  the  Esihonian  ladies  require  so 
much  attendance,  and  accustom  their  servants 
to  consider  them  as  so  helpless,  that  it  has 
cost  me  a  severe  dumb  struggle  with  an  offi- 
cious lady's  maid  to  assert  the  indepesdence 
of  my  own  habits. 

Alter  taking  a  review  of  the  dwelling-rooms 
and  bed-rooms,  ail  spacious  and  airy,  and 
wanting  nought  save  that  most  desirable  of 
all  bed-room  requisites,  privacy,  my  hostess 
led  the  way  to  her  gchaferie,  or  store-room, 
and,  unlockmg  the  room  with  a  slight  solem- 
nity of  manner,  ushered  me  into  a  crowded 
treasury  of  household  goods.  The  room  tvaa 
a  very  warehouse,  hung  round,  fitted  up,  and 
strewed  about  with  the  numerous  items  of  a 
housekeeper's  economy,  lo  which  those  who 
on^y  consume  them  often  attach  too  little  im- 
portance, and  those  who  have  to  provide 
them  loo  much.  Side  by  side  on  the  fioor 
stood  big-bodied  bottles  of  spirit  and  liqueur, 
rolls  of  coarse  linen,  jars  of  pickles  and  pre- 
serves, hanks  of  wool,  loaves  of  sugar,  and 
bundles  of  flax,  &c. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Mehcantile  Association. — ^It  is  not 
generally  known  that  the  merchants  of 
this  city  have  formed  a  Vigilance  Asso- 
ciation, for  the  purpose  of  protecting  them- 
selves against  a  system  of  swindling  that  is 
carried  on  to  an  immense  extent,  oi  obtain* 
ing  goods  under  false  pretences.  Already 
large  sums  have  been  saved  by  the  promp- 
titude with  which  they  have  followed  up 
various  individuals.  A  writer  in  the 
Courier  says :  *♦  The  history  of  Walbridge 
and  his  associates  was  known  to  this  Asso- 
ciation months  ago ;  not  a  single  member  is 
a  sufferer,  unless  a  voluntary  one,  and  I 
may,  perhaps,  add  with  truth,  that  nearly 
every  member  was  applied  to  by  this 
swindling  concern  for  credit,  and  was  re- 
fused. So  in  many  other  cases  which  I 
might  cite,  the  ipformation  possessed  by 
the  Asociation  has  been  efiTectual  in  pre- 
venting frauds  upon  ilH  members.  Mer- 
chants of  New  York,  let  me  urge  you  to 
combine  together  for  mutual  protection.*' — 
Express. 

A  truly  American  Minister  — ^We  find  in  the 
'Washington  Union  ihe  following' anecdote  fur- 
nished to  the  editor  of  that  paper  by  tin  Ameri* 
can  gentleman  who  was  a  spectator  of  the 
scene  described.  It  is  hishly  creditable  to  oar 
Minister  at  Constaatinople : — 

'*  Among  many  efficient  acis  of  Mr.  Carr,  tLe 
followiug  deserves  particular  notice,  as  it 
caused,  ai  the  time,  a  great  sensation  among 
the  members  of  the  diplomatic  corps  at  Con- 
stantinople:— 

<'  An  American  missionary  family,  residing 
at  a  distant  seaport  of  the  empire,  had  some 
years  ago  received  (as  an  act  of  charity)  two 
very  interesting  little  Armenian  female  chil- 
dren, left  entirely  destitute  by  the  death  df 
their  fathen  and  the  extreme  poverty  of  their 
mother.  They  were  carefully  educated  in 
this  family,  who  entertained  for  them  the 
feeliogs  of  relations,  and  had  grown  up  fine 
girls  ;  when  the  port  was  visiied  by  a  part  of 
the  Turkish  fleet,  under  the  command  of  the 
late  Capudan  Pasha,  or  commander-in-chief 
01  the  navy,  and  governor  of  the  imperial 
arsenal ;  being  also  brother-in-law  to  the 
Sultan,  and,  on  the  whole,  a  very  dislio£uish- 
ed  personage.  The  girls  had  a  •  proBigale 
brother,  who,  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the 
great  man,  informed  him  of  the  existence 
and  situation  of  his  sisters,  who  were  im- 
mediately demanded  by  the  pasha  of  the 
missionaries. 

<'  Now  the  pashas,  when  piaced  in  autho- 
rity at  a  distance  from  Constantinople,  are 
more  despotic  than  the  Sultan  himself  can 
be  at  the  present  day,  (if  so  inclined,  which  is 
not  the  case  with  the  present  one,)  surround- 
ed as  he  is,  at  his  capital,  by  the  influences 
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of    the    representatives    of    the    Christian 
powers. 

"The  situation  of  the  humble,  and  (ap- 
parently) unprotected  missionaries,  exposed 
to  such  fearful  odds,  may  well  be  imagined ; 
yet  had  they  courage  to  refuse  to  surrender 
their  charge.  The  pasha  became  furious; 
treated  not  only  the  missionaries,  but  the 
American  Consul  with  great  indignity,  and 
threatened  a  resort  to  force.  The  mission- 
aries sent  their  charge  to  a  place  of  conceal- 
ment, among  some  distant  friends,  and  sent  a 
statement  of  the  affair,  by  the  first  steamer, 
to  the  minister  at  Constantinople. 

*•  The  prompt  action  of  the  government  on 
the  appeal  of  Mr.  Carr,  is  the  best  proof  of 
its  eflSciency :  on  the  return  of  the  first  steam- 
er from  Constaninople,  the  children  and  their 
protectors  were  not  only  left  undisturbed,  but 
the  great  man  himself,  on  meeting  any  of 
the  parties  in  the  streets  of  the  jtown,  gave 
them  a  most  respectful  salam." 

Bbicks. — A  new  invention  for  making 
bricks  has  been  planned  by  Mr.  Samuel 
Lowry,  of  Philadelphia,  which  it  is  esti- 
mated will  turn  out  50,000  in  a  day,  with- 
out the  aid  of  steam.  It  consists  of  tm  in- 
clined plane,  upon  which  run  cars  con- 
nected by  a  rope  that  passes  over  a  pully  at 
one  end  of  the  plane.  The  cars,  which 
contain  divisions  or  moulds  the  size  of  the 
article  to  be  produced,  are  filled  with  the 
earth,  and  as  a  filled  one  passes  down, 
the  empty  one  moves  up,  the  only  power 
required  to  move  them  being  the  weight. 
The  cars  in  their  descent  pass  under  cut- 
ters placed  at  certain  angles,  which  throw 
oflT  the  top  clay,  and  rollers  which  give  the 
brick  the  required  smoothness. — Evening 
Post. 

"  Darwin's  Researches  in  Geology  "-^These 
researches  relate  to  Brazil,  Chili,  the  shores 
of  the  river  Plata,  the  Rio  Negro,  Patagonia 
and  Peru,  Tahiti,  New  Zealand,  and  Austra- 
lia. "  in  a  broad  bank  of  sand  hillocks,  which 
separate  the  Lai^una  del  Portrero  from  the 
shores  of  the  Plata,  Mr.  Darwin  found  a 
gr^up  of  those  vitrified  tubes  which  are  gen- 
erally thought  fo  have  been  formed  by  light- 
ning entering  the  sand.  The  wind  blowing 
away  the  sand,  whieh  is  not  held  in  its  place 
by  any  vegetatation,  has  partially  disclosed 
them;  they  extend  for  several  feel  into  the 
ground.  Their  internal  surface  is  vitrified 
and  fflossy.  These  fulgarities  have  been  im- 
itated in  Paris,  by  passing  strong  galvanic 
shocks  through  finely  powdered  glass ;  when 
salt  was  added,  they  were  increased  in  sise. 
As  this  was  done  with  the  strongest  batteiy 
that  could  be  procured,  and  with  a  substance 
as  easily  melted  as  powdered  glass,  it  gives 
us  a  strong  impression  of  the  power  o(  light- 
ning, which  could  form  a  cylinder  of  a  mate- 
rial so  refractory  as  quartz,  to  the  depth  some- 
limes  of  thirty  feet."— JV.  A.  Review. 
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It  ^eema  somewhat  BtTange.  in  opening  | 
one  of  the  late  and  iDstnictive  Guide  Books  \ 
for  traveUers  in  ibe  Ecist,  such  as  are  dow 
published  in  England,  to  lind  it  Etroogiy  re- 
commendcii  lo  go  provided  with  a  teut  and 
its  appropriate  furniture.  To  a  traveller 
in  good  health  and  ipirlls,  there  must  bo 
something  peculiarly  attractive  in  the  pros- 
pact  of  passing  through  any  of  the  coun- 
tries celebrated  in  ancient  history,  in  the 
fame  manner  and  under  the  same  circum- 
stances aa  those  distinguished  person- 
ages, and  the  peculiar  people  of  whom  we 
havBTead. 

Mr.  Cochrane,  in  his  "  Wanderings  in 
Greece,"  gives  the  following  account  of  his 
own  experience  in  tents,  while  on  a  journey 
from  Athens  to  Mount  Pentehcus,  Mara- 
thon, dec,  in  company  with  two  American 
gentlemen,  Mr.  Dorr  and  Mr.  Curtes,  and 
an  Englishman,  Mr.  Booth,  who  had  made 
sn  extensive  tour, 

"  We  went  to  the  lower  part  of.  the  town, 
;  lo  hire  horses.     There  were  four  wanted 

<  for  ourselves,  and  on«  to  carry  the  tent,  and 
I  the  small    hatttrie  de    euitine,  another  to 

TV  a  small  valise  for  each  of  us,  conlain- 
ing   our  apparel    end   toilet,  two    rnore  to 

<  carry  our  heia,  and  another  to  carry  th« 
\  homme  d'afTaires,  or  waiter,  provider,  &c. 
'  Our  next  care  was  to  order  some  chickens 
I  and  two  large  seasoned  meol-pies  to  be  got 
'  ready,  to  which  we  added  some  bread,  &,c., 
[  some   black  and  green  tea,  coffee  and  su- 

Having    arrived  at  the    monastery   on 


Mount  Pentelicus  at  half  pas!  eight  in  ths 
evening,  "our  guide,  wh*  was  accustomed 
to  such  things,  lopk  off  the  tent  from  the 
animal  that  bore  it,  and  wilh  one  of  the 
agoiaies,"  (or  owners  of  tlie  horses,  who 
as  usual  was  in  company,)  "  erected  it  in 
about  a  quorter  cf  an  hour,  at  the  same 
time  gwing  instructions  lo  another  to  make 
a  fire ;  w^ich,  being  arranged,  the  tea- 
kettle was  drawn  cut  of  the  batterie  de 
cuisine  ;  and  in  half  an  hour  after  aligkt 
ing,  the  ground  under  the  tent  was  spread 
with  a  table-cloth,  upon  which  were  placed 
a  couple  of  chickens,  a  loaf,  and  ■  supply  of 
excellent  tea." 


"  The  convenience  of  a  tent  1  recom-  j 
mend  to  all  travptlers  in  Greece.  It  is  so  | 
healthy  you  can  stop  where  you  please,  and  t 
you  can  breathe  the  pure  air  ;  you  are  also  . 
perfectly  sheltered  from  the  dew.  All  over  } 
the  interior  of  the  tent  a  thin  carpet  was  | 
laid,  and  on  this  was  placed  our  bedding.  ( 
Our  trnt  was  fully  large  enough  for  four  ) 
persons.  After  having  supped  well,  we  re-  i 
tired  to  bed  ;  and  the  steward  did  the  same,  j 
after  having  made  provision  for  the  next  J 
day,  in  the  shape  o(  three  chickene,  which  ) 
he  had  purchased  for  one  drachma  each,  < 
and  boiled  and  left  them  to  cool,  to  patch  J 
up  for  our  dinner  the  next  day,  He  then  I 
Epread  outside  of  the  tent  a  canvass,  form-  ; 
ing  for  him&elf  a  tent,  | 

"  July  Tth.     Last  night  was  the  first  I  < 

ever  &lept  under  a  lent ;  and  the  egect  n-u  ) 

quite  delightful.     The  coolness  of  the  air.  j 

which  is  the  height  of  luxury  in  a  hot  cli-  J 

male,  the  stillnpss  of  the  scene,  every  now  \ 

and  then  disturbed   by  the  linckling  of  the  [ 

sheep-bells  (hat  were  heard  at  a  distance,  } 
and   the  murmuring  of  the  brook,  alter-  ^ 
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nately  engaging  my  attention,  and  lulling 
it  to  repose. 

^  Our  homme  d*afiaires,  at  half  past  four, 
awoke  us ;  cool  water  was  brought  in  little 
basins,  from  the  running  brook  ;  and  these 
were  placed  either  upon  a  large  stone,  or 
upon  ihe  stump  of  a  tree,  which  was  our 
dressing-table ;  and  attached  to  each  was  a 
small  mirror,  about  six  inches  square. 
While  we  were  performing  our  toilet,  our 
tent  was  struck  and  packed,  and  the  break- 
fast prepared,  the  ewes  of  the  convent  again 
furnishing  us  with  the  milk,  which,  with 
ooflfee,  toast  and  a  chicken,  formed  our 
breakfast.  In  travelling,  whether  in  Greece 
or  elsewhere,  you  should  be  always  civil 
'  to  your  guides,  that  is,  the  men  who  take 
care  of  the  horses.  It  is  well  to  give  them 
part  of  your  repast  It  makes  them  very 
obliging;  and  you  have  to  depend  much 
upon  them ;  for  if  you  live  in  your  tent, 
they  conduct  you  to  good  spots  for  stopping 
at,  'which  is  everything." 

The  following  information  on  the  difbr- 
i  ent  kinds  of  tents  used   in  the  East,  in  il- 
lustration of  certain  passages  of  scripture, 
'  we  copy  from  the  Appendix  to  Calmet's 
Dictionary.     (Vol.  3.  p.  267.) 

**  Great  part  of  the  history  of  the  Old 

Testament  refers  to  patriarchs,  tiAo  had  no 

continuing  city,    but    who    resided  under 

moveable  dwellings,  not  always  ot  the  most 

;  substantial    nature.      We    may    consider 

these  temporary  habitations  as  being  of  va- 

',  nous  kit^ds.     Some  were  composed  of  the 

slightest    materials,  and   were  of  equally 

alight  construction ;   others  were  probably 

meant  for  somewhat ,  longer  continuance ; 

!  and  others,  again,   were  mere  shades  or 

'  chelters,  to  bo  put  up  and  taken  down  with 

i  great  rapidity.     Tents  themselves  were  also 

'  of  yarious  lorms  and  dimensions ;    some- 

I  times  very  small  and  incommodious,  some- 

I  times  very  grand  and  magnificent.     Tents 

i  were  appropriate  to    the  different    sexes. 

'  So  Isaac  brought  Rebeka  into  his  mother's 

I  tent.     Genesis  24,  ▼.  67.     So  Laban  went 

\  into  Jacob's  tent,  Leah's  tent,  Rachel's  tent, 

•  and  even   the  maid  servants'  tent.      Gen. 

;  31.  V,  33. 

I  <<  Erections  answering  the  purposes  of 
>  tent?,  however  slight  they  may  be,  must 
I  have,  1st,  a  supporting  pole,  or  poles, 
placed  near  the  centre  ;  2d.,  also  hangings, 
or  curtains  of  some  kind;  3d.,  also  cords, 
attached  to  3d.,  pins  driven  into  the  ground, 
in  order  to  secure  the  curtains.  The  pins 
are  commonly  made  of  woo'l,  but  may,  no 
doubt,  be  of  iron,  dec." 
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SOUTH  AMERICAN  MANKfiRS. 

Maracaiho,  Venezuela^  $.  A.,  1845. 

This  town  is  situated  on  the  West  side  of 
the  outlet  of  Lake  Maracaibo,  four  or  five 
miles  therefrom  and  twenty-two  from  the 
Gulf  of  the  same  name. 

The  country  for  several  miles  around  is 
nearly  barren,  with  only  here  and  there  a 
tree.  The  Cactus  species  of  plant,  how- 
ever, flourishes  well,  for  it  often  ffrows  to  the 
height  of  twenty  feet  andns  used  for  hedges. 
This  waste  of  vegetation  no  doubt  has  a  ten- 
dency to  keep  the  town  healthy.  On  the 
hills  near  by  are  numerous  specimens  of  pe- 
tritied  wood,  some  of  which  have  been  the 
trunks  of  good-sized  trees.  Here  are  also 
hollow  sand  stones,  about  the  size  of  a  le- 
mon, which  when  shaken  have  a  raitliog 
sound,  caused  by  a  round  piece  of  white  clay 
in  the  inside.  The  houses  are  generally  one 
■  story,  whitewashed  on  the  outside,  with 
large  doors  and  windows,  (the  latter  without 
glass,)  and  well  adapted  to  the  climate. 
Thd  roofs,  unlike  the  hot  way  of  covering 
with  shingles,  in  some  of  the  West  India 
Islands,  are  made  by  laying  reeds  close  to 
gether  on  the  rafters,  next  to  a  bed  ot  mor- 
tar,  and  then  tiles.  The  floors  are  also  of 
large  flat  tiles.  The  people  are  of  every 
grade  of  color,  from  the  African  of  the  deep* 
est  dye,  to  the  whitest  Andalusian.  They 
are  good-natured  but  indolent;  many  may  be 
seen  swinging  in  their  hammocks  after  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  Although  they  com- 
mit small  thefts — scarcely  a  burglary  or  a 
highway  robbery  has  been  known  for  years. 
The  dress  of  the  men  generally  consists  of  a 
white  or  iight-colored  roundabout  and  pan- 
taloons of  cotton  or  linen,  with  Panama  hat 
and  slippers.  Some  would-be  '*  grandees," 
absurd  as  it  may  seem  for  a  Tropical  climate, 
wear  a  cloth  coat  and  black  fur  hat. 

The  ladles  have  not  bonnets,  but  throw  a 
lace  shawl  over  their  head,  taking  good  care 
that  their  beautiful  black  hair  and  plentiful 
supply  of  combs  should  show  through  the  in- 
terstices. Oyer  the  head  they  carry  a  silk 
umbrella  of  either  light  red  or  blue  color. 
Around  the  shoulders  is  thrown  a  ffaudy  silk 
handkerchief,  with  the  figures  of  Chmese, 
kc,  thereon.  The  dress  is  of  silk  or  high- 
colored  calico. 

Almost  every  thing  is  canied  about  the 
town  on  men's  shoulders,  such  as  a  bale  of 
sheeting,  ceroon  of  sugar  or  bag  of  coffee. 
Those  m  the  habit  of  carrying  become  very 
strong.  I  saw  one  man  take  two  bags  of 
coffee  weighing  270  lbs.  and  carry  them  200 
vards  to  be  shipped,  and  not  once  but  for  sn 
hour  together. 

There  are  not  half-a-dozen  carts  in  the 
town,  neither  will  they  have  them.  A  ves- 
sel with  several  is  now  here,  and  as  there  is 
no  sale  I'or  them,  she  will  be  obliged  to  take 
them  back.  Indeed,  nearly  every  thing  is 
done  in  a  primitive  manner,  even  the  com  is 
ground  as  in  Scripture  times  by  the  women. 
The  onlv  four-wliccled  vehicle  is  a  Rocka- 
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way  wagoQ  owned  by  an  American.  Al- 
though it  has  been  here  for  some  time,  yet 
when  the  owner  takes  a  drive  about  the 
streets,  the  people  come  out  of  their  houses 
to  gaze,  and  the  children  to  run  after  it. 
What  wonld  they  do  if  one  of  our  Locomo- 
motives  should  come  among  them  ? 

The  produce  of  the  country  is  either 
down  the  Lake  in  small  schooners  or  from 
the  mountatns  on  donkeys.  But  few  of  the 
poorer  classes  eat  wheat  bread,  on  account 
of  its  high  price ;  all  that  is  used  here  comes 
from  the  United  States,  and  pays  a  duty  of 
$5  per  barrel.  They  live  mostly  on  plan- 
tains, corn-cakes,  cocoa  and  goats-milk 
cheese. 

This  lowfl  contains  from  15  to  20.000  in- 
habitants and  has  seven  churches,  (all  Catho- 
lic,) each  of  which  has  four  bells  of  different 
sizes.  They  are  hung  in  the  four  walls  of 
the  tower,  and  such  a  jinkling  as  is  kept  up 
from  daylight  till  nine  o'clock  at  night  can- 
not be  beat  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

The  way  laws  are  publibhed  is  to  march  a 
file  of  solders  to  the  Market  Place,  there 
beat  the  drum,  to  call  the  people  together, 
then  read  the  law,— and  all  this  for  want  of 
a  newspaper. 

If  a  stranger  takes  a  walk  along  the  wa- 
ter's edge  at  daylight,  a  curious  sound  greets 
bis  ear  sometimes  singly  then  comminglmg. 
He  soon  perceives  it  to  proceed  from  women 
washing  clothes.  They  wade  out  several 
feet,  take  hold  of  the  clothes  at  one  end,  sling 
them  oyer  the  head,  bringing  them  down 
with  a  powerful  stroke  on  a  smooth  rock  or 
log.  Of  course,  under  such  treatment  they 
do  not  last  long. 

At  night  also  he  would  often  hear  a  regu- 
lar tattoo  beat  on  the  side  of  a  cane  for  the 
purpose  of  charming  the  fish,  when  they  are 
caught  by  a  net  or  Ime, 

The  national  sport  is  cock-fighting.  There 
is  a  large  building  in  the  centre  of  the  town 
devoted  to  that  purpose,  and  curiously  enough, 
surmounted  by  a  cross.  But  this  sport  is  not 
confined  to  it.  In  taking  a  walk  last  Sunday 
in  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  I  saw  at  some 
distance  a  group  of  persons  under  a  large 
tree,  who  appeared  to  be  in  a  high  stale  of 
excitement.  On  approaching  I  perceived 
they  were  engaged  in  cock-fighting.  In  the 
centre  of  the  circle  were  the  combalants,  and 
it  was  wonderfnl  to  observe  how  men  be- 
come 80  excited  over  such  a  small  business. 
Such  shouting  and  talking  all  together  could 
not  be  equalled  by  a  /oliiical  meeting  in  the 
park— some  in  ihe  iree,  others  in  their  eager- 
ness to  see  bending  forward,  and  others  again 
on  their  knees  in  ihe  sand,  with  head  bent 
forward  looking  as  anxious  at  each  stroke  of 
the  spur  or  peck  of  the  bill  as  though  their 
life  or  an  empire  depended  on  the  issue.  At 
last  one  of  the  combatants  was  killed,  at 
which  there  went  up  a  shout  that  would 
have  put  to  flight  a  whole  tribe  of  North 
American  savages. 

It  is  said  that  tiie  Priests  have  not  the  same 


inflaence  oyer  the  people  as  formerly,  jet  I 
saw  a  beautiful  writing-desk  that  bad  beoi 

Sven  to  a  Priest  a  lew  days  ago  by  a  widow 
r  saying  mass  for  the  soul  of  her  huslMuid.— 
N.  Y.  Tribune. 


A  rsmarkabIjB  negro  si^ave. 

Bbnjamin  BAifNEKKR.— ^»  African  hf 
descent — The  African  Repository  for  No- 
vember   contains    an    interesting    memoir 
(read  before  the  Historical  Society  of  Mary- 
land) of  this  remarkable  man,  from  the  pes 
of  J.  H.  B.  Latrobe,  Esq.,  of  Baltimore.— 
Benjamin  Banneker  was  bom  of  a  mother, 
the  child  of  natives  of  Africa,  his   father 
being  a  slave  in  Baltimore  county,   near 
Endicoti's,  in  1732.     His  mother   was  a 
woman  of  great  energy  and  industry,  and 
his  father  purchased  his  freedom.     The  pa- 
rents of  Benjamin  purchased  a  small  farm, 
of  one  hundred  acres,  in  what  was  then  a 
wilderness,  though  within  ten  miles  of  Bal. 
timore,  (for  in  1754  the  site  of  that  city  was 
occupied  only  by  a  few  scattered  houses,) 
and  their  son  continued  in  his  youth  to  la- 
bor for  them,  though  in  the  intervals  of  toil, 
and  when  he  was  approaching  or  attained 
manhood,  he  was  sent  to  an  obscure  and 
distant  school,  which  he  attended  until  he 
had  acquired  a  knowledge  of  reading,  and 
had  advan^  in  arithmetic  as  far  as  ««  Don. 
ble  Position."     On  leaving  school  he  be- 
came his  own  instructor,  aud  though  he  la- 
bored, well  nigh  uninterruptedly,  for  years, 
his  retentive  memory  lost  nothing,  aad  by 
his  own  mental  operations  he  extended  his 
arithmetical  knowledge     He  was  an  acute 
observer  of  events,  sought  information  from 
all  sources  accessible  to  him,  and  acquired 
a  fund  of  knowledge  beyond  that  of  many, 
or  rather  of  most,  in  more  favorable  cir- 
cumstances.    His  reputaticm  spread,  and  he 
was  viewed  in  his  neighborhood  as  a  re- 
markable  man.     At  about  the  age  of  thirty 
he  contrived  and  made  a  clock,  (deriving 
all    his   knowledge  on    the  subiecl   from 
studying  the  machinery  of  a  watch,)  which 
proved  an  excellent  timerpiece. 

In  1787,  Mr.  George  Ellicott  (who  set- 
tied  in  his  vicinity)  lent  him  Myer's  Tables, 
Fergusson's  Astronomy,  Leadbeaier's  Lu- 
nar Tables  and  some  few  astronomical 
insirumenls.  Mr.  Ellicott  was  accidentally 
prevented  from  giving  him  any  information 
m  regard  to  the  books  or  the  instruments  • 
yet  when  he  met  Banneker  after  a  brief  in! 
lerval,  he  found  him  acquainted  with  both,  % 
and  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
new  world  which  was  thus  opened  to  his 
view.     From  this  time  the  study  of  astxo.  j 
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nomy  became  the  great  object  of  his  life.^- 
He  soon  resolved  to  calculate  an  almanac, 
and  proceeded  far  in  preparing  tables  of 
Logarithms  for  himself,  when  a  set  of  tables 
was  presented  to  him  by  Mr.  George  EUi- 
cott.      There  are  memorandums  showing 
that  in  some  instances  he  corrected  errors 
in  Fergusson  and  Leadbeater.      His  first 
almanac  was  calculated  for  the  year  1792. 
Messrs.  Goddard  dc  Angell,  the  publishers, 
in  their  preface,  observe,  that  *»  they  feel 
gratified  in  the  opportunity  of  presenting  to 
the  public  through  their  press,  what  must 
be  considered  as  an  extraordinary  effort  of 
genius — a  complete  and  accurate  ephimeris 
ior  the  year  1792,  calculated  by  a  sable  de- 
cendant  of  Africa  i"  and  further,  that  "they 
flatter  themselves,  that  a  philanthropic  pub- 
lic, in  this  enlightened  era,  will  be  induced 
to  give  their  patronajge  and  support  to  this 
work,  not  only  for  its  intrinsic  merits,  (it 
having  met  the  approbation  of  several  of 
the  most  distinguished  astronomers  of  Ame- 
rica,  particularly  of  the  celebrated    Mr. 
Rittenhouse,)  but  from  similar  motives  to 
those  which  induced  the  editors  to  give  this 
calculation  the  preference,  the  ardent  desire 
of  drawing  modest  men  from   obscurity, 
and  controverting  the  long-established  and 
illiberal  prejudice  against  the  blacks."     It 
is  stated  that  a  prominent  motive  for  this  ef* 
fort,  to  Banneker  himself,  was  his  desire  to 
do  justice  to  the  mteilect  of  the  colored 
race.     He  therefore  sent  a  copy  of  his  al- 
manac to  Mr.  Jefferson,  then  Secretary  of 
State,  and  in  his  letter  accompanying  it 
says,  '*  Although  you  may  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  perusing  it  after  its  publication, 
yet  I  chose  to  send  it  to  you  in  manuscript 
previous  thereto,  that  you  might  not  only 
nave   an  earlier  inspection,  but  that  you 
might  also  view  it  in  my  own  hand-wri- 
ting." 

To  this  letter  Mr.  Jefferson  replied : 

Philad.,  Pa.,  August  30,  1791. 

I  thank  you  sincerely  for  your  letter  of 
the  19th  instant,  and  for  the  almanac  it  con- 
tained. Nobody  wishes  more  than  I  do  to 
see  such  proofs,  as  you  exhibit,  that  nature 
has  ffiven  to  our  black  Brethren  talents 
equal  to  those  of  other  colors  of  men,  and 
that  the  appearacce  of  a  want  of  them  is 
owing  only  to  the  degraded  condition  of  their 
existence  both  in  Africa  and  America.  I 
can  add  with  truth  that  no  one  wishes  more 
ardently  to  see  a  good  system  commenced 
for  raising  the  condition  both  of  the  body 
and  mind  to  what  it  ought  to  be,  as  fast  as 
the  imbecility  of  their  present  existence, 
and  other  circumstances  which  cannot  be 


neglected,  mXl  admit.      I  have  taken  the 
liberty  of  sending  your  almanac  to  Monsieur 
Condorcet,  Secretary  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Paris,  and  member  of  the  Phi- 
lanthropic Society,  because  I  consider  it  a 
document  to  which  your  whole  color  had  a 
right,  for  their  justification  against  the  doubts 
which  have  been  entertained  of  them. 
I  am.  with  great  esteem.  Sir, 
Your  most  obedient  servant 
THOS.  JEFFKRSON. 
Mr.  Benjamin  Banneker,  near  Ellicott'a 
Lower  Mills,  Baltimore  Co," 

Banneker  continued  the  annual  prepara- 
tion  of  his  almanac  until  1802,  and  died  in 
1804,  in  the  72d  year  of  his  age.  He  was 
never  married.  He  was  simple  and  retir- 
mg  in  his  habits,  would  watch  the  heavens 
by  night,  and  sleep  by  day,  and  was  very 
kind,  generous,  hospitable,  dignified  and 
pleasing  in  his  manners.  In  his  latter  years 
his  hair  was  thick  and  white,  which  gave 
him  a  very  venerable  appearance.  "  His 
dress  was  uniformly  of  superfine  drab  broad- 
cloth, made  in  the  old  style ;  and  it  is  sta- 
ted by  Mr.  Ellcott,  who  knew  him  well,  that 
the  statue  of  Franklin,  at  the  Library  in 
Philadelphia,  is  a  perfect .  likeness  of  him. 
It  is  well  remarked  by  Mr.  Latrobe : 

**  The  extent  of  his  knowledge  is  not  so 
remarkable,  as  that  he  acquired  what  he 
did  under  the  circumstances  we  have  des- 
cribed. It  might  be  said  by  those  disposed 
to  sneer  at  this  simple  history,  if  there  be 
any  such,  that  after  all  he  was  but  an  al- 
manac maker— -a  very  humble  personage  in 
the  ranks  of  astronomical  science.  But 
that  the  almanac  maker  of  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware,  Maryland  and  Virginia,  from 
1791  to  1802,  should  have  been  a  free  black 
man,  is,  to  use  the  language  of  Mr.  JeflTer- 
son,  a  fact  to  which  his  whole  color  has  a 
right  for  their  jus!ification  against  the  doubts 
that  have  been  entertained  of  them."— Jowr. 
of  Com. 


Money  Found.— A  few  days  since,  a 
boy  in  Feeding  Hills,  West  Springfield,  ac- 
cidentally noticed  in  a  crevice  of  a  rock 
some  distance  from   any  house,   a  smalf 
package  of  sheet  lead,  neatly  wrapped,  and 
secured   with  wire.      On   opening    it,   he 
found  in  three  separate  divisions,  27  $10 
bills,  $(270)  of  the  Ph<Eni.x  Bank,  Hart, 
ford,  good  money,  and  in  good  order,  all  of 
the  date  of   1827.     This  old  date  is  evi-   . 
dence  that  the  money  has  been  in  its  hiding   5 
place   many  years.     There  is  as   yet  no 
tmce  of  the  ownership  of  the  money,  or 
who  put  it  in  its  hiding  place. 
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For  t/te  Amer.  Penny  Magazine, 
A  PRAYER. 

Star  of  eternity  rise, 

To  g^uide  me  o'er  life's  stormy  sea : 
My  devious  path  through  peril  lies, 

And  I  can  steer  by  none  but  thee. 

Tossed  on  the  billows,  in  despair, 
At  mercy  of  the  winds  and  waves,' 

I  vainly  look  abroad,  to  share 
A  covert  from  the  storm  that  raves. 

Before  me  dangers  thickly  crowd. 
As,  hush'd  within,  my  boding  soul 

Doth  o'er  surrounding  conflict  brood, 
And  fears  the  issue  past  control. 

Oft  by  me  drift  the  scattered  wrecks 
Of  nobler  Imrks  by  far  than  mine ; 

Ah  !  what  can  save  me  from  their  fale, 
Except  I  steer  by  light  divine  ? 

So  falsely  glares  all  other  light, 
Like  flashes  from  t<he  tempest  near, 

To  show  new  danger  through  the  night 
And  only  gleam  to  disappear. 

Star  of  the  mind  !  dispel  the  gloom : 
Abiding  light !  chase  fear  away  ; 

Ah  Thou,  my  polar  ttar !  Illume 
With  light  divine  my  troubled  way. 

Beneath  the  all-protecting  guide. 

Ah !  bring  my  bark  through  love's  behest^ 
Till,  safe  at  anchor,  she  shall  ride 

Wiihin  the  port  of  endless  rest, 

J.  M. 


Receipt  Ko«  3  of   the  Cook  of  the  late  Sir 
Joseph  Baulu  I^Mr.  Heury  Osborne. 

BATTER  PUDDING.. 

Take  six  ounces  of  fine  flour,  a  little  salt 
and  three  eggs;  beat  up  well  with  a  little 
milk,  added  by  degrees  till  the  batter  is  quite 
smooth  ;  make  it  the  thickness  of  cream;  put 
it  into  a  buttered  pie-dish,  and  bake  three 
quarters  of  an  hour ;  or  into  a  buttered  and 
flowered  basin,  tied  over  tight  with  a  cloth  ; 
boil  one  and  a  half  hour,  or  two  hours. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
We  acknowledge  the  favor  received  from 
"  G.  A.  G.",  m  the  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Wil- 
berforce,  and  commence  the  publication  of  it  in 
the  present  number  of  our  magazine.  Having 
had  the  gratification  of  a  personal  acquain- 
tance with  that  distinguished  Christian  phil- 
anthropist, and  visited  him  in  our  youth,  at 
his  home  at  Kensington  Gore,  near  London, 
this  just  and  valuable  notice  of  him  has  ex* 
cited  very  interesting  recollections  of  the 
subject,  and  feelings  like  friendship  for  the 
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author  of  the  memoir,  although  he  is  un- 
known to  us,  even  by  name.  We  would  re- 
commend the  reading  of  this  paper  in  any 
lyceums  or  other  literary  associatioos  to 
which  it  may  be  appropriate,  or  the  mmteriab 
it  contains  for  the  use  of  those  who  may  be 
preparing  lectures  for  the  gratification  and 
benefit  of  their  townsmen. 

To  our  friend  at  Yaphank,  L.  I.,  who  in- 
quires concerning  the  grounds  dn  which  pre- 
miums were  awarded,  at  the  Ploughing 
Match  at  West  Chester,  we  hope  soon  to 
make  a  satisfactory  reply. 

To  enquiries  whether  we  can  furnish  the 
early  numbers  of  this  magazine,  we  reply  in 
the  affirmative.  All  are  stereotyped,  except 
three  or  four,  and  those  will  be,  when  the 
printed  copies  on  hand  begin  to  fail. 

To  various  applications  for  seeds,  we  refer 
to  the  first  pages  of  this  number,  and  also  to 
page  576. 

To  several  correspondents  who  hare  been 
so  obliging  as  to  send  us  poetry  and  prose 
communications,  we  would  express  our 
thanks,  with  our  intentions  to  publish  them 
in  turn. 


Important  Discovery. — The  St.  Louis 
Missourian  says  that  wild  hemp  has  been 
fouud  in  the  State  of  Missouri.  A  farmer 
from  Louis  county,  being  ia  a  hemp  ware- 
house, accidentally  saw  some  Manilla 
hemp,  made  enquiry  what  it  was,  and,  upon 
being  informed,  said  he  had  produced  some- 
thing exactly  like  it  from  a  weed  on  his 
farm,  and  that  he  would  send  in  a  sample, 
which  he  did ;  and  it  proves  to  be  a  variety 
of  the  Manilla  hemp,  resembling  almost  the 
New  Zealand  hemp  ;  but  it  is  said  to  belong 
to  the  same  genus  as  the  New  Zealand, 
Sisal,  and  St.  Domingo  hemp,  from  which 
all  our  heavy  cordage  is  made.  If  this  can 
be  found  in  any  quantity,  it  is  a  valuable 
discovery. 
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AN    ESTONIAN   PEASANT. 


Tbii  figVK  prateots  u  with  the  portrait 
oTone  of  the  common  people  of  EafoniK; 
that  Bolitary  legioD,  forming  one  of  the  pTo- 
moDiaries  of  the  Baltic,  to  which  reference 
ii  made  in  our  last  number.  We  there  gave 
a  drawing  of  a  young  female  of  Batooia  at 
her  apinning- wheel,  with  an  extract  from 
the  only  book  of  travel*  we  are  acquainted 
with  OB  IbBt  peculiar  district  of  Eorope. 
We  now  add  a  page  more  from  the  wma 

\  work:    "Letter*  from   the  Bailie,"  hj  u 

-  Eogliih  ladf. 

One  day,  a  (alt  Estonian  va*  u^ered  in, 
btaring  a  note  from  a  neighboring  lamiljr. 


wherein  it  appeared,  that  in  contecjocncs  of  < 
Bome  banlenng  question  and  promises,  ibey  | 
bad  aent  the  best  looking  man  the  estate  t 
could  boaat,  lo  represent  the  phyaiognomy  ^ 
and  costume  of  his  class.  And  truly,  as  fine  5 
and  good-looking  a  young  man  stood  before  c 
us  as  needed  be  seen.  A  first  he  relumed  S 
oni  glance  with  rather  more  courage  than  a  > 
peaeant  here  usually  Teniures  to  show;  but,  < 
on  being  lold  hia  errant,  blushed  like  a  girl,  J 
and  proceeded  to  place  himself  into  the  r^  ? 
^uire^  position  with  a  mauvaiu  Aonte  which,  i 
it  must  be  owned,  was  at  first  not  Umited  to  $ 
himself.  He  wore  the  regular  iwasant's  co^  \ 
tume, — his  looff  hair  falling  on  hla  shoulders;  S 
a  coat  made  of  ondved  bhck  wool  down  to  ' 
his  heels,  with  metal  buttons  end  red  leatbei  ( 
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frogs;  and  his  feet  clad  in  the  national 
passeltij  or  sandals,  of  untanned  cow's  hide. 
After  the  first  novelty  was  over,  he  stood 
sensibly  and  respectfully  enough ;  and  being 
shown  his  miniature  fac-simile,  and  told  that 
it  would  go  to  England,  acknowledged  it  to 
be  vegga  iihs,  very  oeautiful.  Haifa  rouble 
and  a  glass  of  brandy  made  him  happy,  and 
he  took  his  leave  in  perfect  good  humor  with 
himself  and  us.  But  a  few  days  after,  a  dis- 
astrous sequel  to  this  adventure  reached  our 
ears.  Under  the  conviction  that  he  had  been 
subject  to  the  spells  of  a  sorceress,  his  lady- 
love cast  him  off  for  another ;  his  fellows 
taunted  and  avoided  him;  while,  added  to 
this,  the  innocent  victim  himself  was  in  the 
utmost  terror  of  mind  lest  this  mysterious 
delineation  of  his  person  should  prove  the 
preamble  to  his  beinff  banished  either  to 
Siberia  or — to  England  !  It  is  to  be  hoped 
his  personal  charms  soon  repaired  the  first 
loss,  but  I  could  never  hear  anything  further 
of  my  unfortunate  sitter. 

Wishing  to  see  the  Estonian  peasant  un- 
der every  aspect,  I  now  requested  m^  hos- 
tess,—-one  whose  heart  feels  interest  m  the 
most  stupid,  and  love  ior  the  most  contemned, 
of  her  adopted  countrymen — to  exhibit  to  me 
some  peasant's  dwelling  which  might  fairly 
represent  the  comforts  of  this  class.  Ac- 
cordingly we  drove  to  the  abode  of  a  hard- 
working, respectable  Estonian,  about  three 
wersis  removed,  and  were  helped  out  of  our 
sledge  by  a  gaunt  ghost,  with  streaming 
locks,  who  stroked  us  down  in  the  national 
fashion,  and  be^ed  us  to  enter.  The  house 
was  a  one-stoned  erection,  built  of  rough*  - 
squared  logs,  and  occupying  as  much  space 
as  anvof  our  old-fashioned  farm-houses,  with 
a  douole  wall  on  the  entrance  side,  separated 
by  a  passage  oft  about  six  feet  wide,  which 
greatly  tends  both  to  warmth  in  winter  and 
coolness  in  summer.  In  this  passage  an  ex- 
tremly  filthy  sow  and  a  whole  litter  of  little 
pigs  were  grunting  and  tumbling  about  with 
some  other  little  animals,  seemingly  of  the 
same  generic  origin,  but  which,  on  nearer 
inspection,  proved  to  be  part  of  .our  host's 
youthful  family.  To  pass  through  the  inner 
wall  we  stepped  over  a  high  ledge,  through 
an  aperture  wide  enough  for  a  Lambert, 
but  hardly  high  enough  for  a  child  of  twelve 
years  old,  more  adapted  apparently  for  qua- 
drupeds than  for  men.  Once  housed,  we 
were  obliged  to  wait  a  few  minutes  before 
our  eyes  accustomed  themselves  to  the  dark- 
ness, or  threw  off  the  film  of  water,  with 
which  the  strong,  stinging  atmosphere  of 
wood-smoke,  obscured  tnem,  when  the  first 
object  we  observed,  was  a  rosy  peasant  girl 
weaviuff  a  piece  of  linen  in  the  same  eloom 
by  whicn  we  could  scarcely  distinguish  the 
loom.  The  room  where  we  stood  was  at 
least  twenty -five  feet  long,  with  a  black 
earthen  floor,  strewn  with  fir-tips,  and  the 
chief  object  was  the  great  stove.  This  was 
a  huge  mass  of  masonry,  towering  among 
the  dry  rafters  of  the  root,  with  rough  ledges 


of  stones,  up  and  down  which  a  second 
of  children  were  climbing  in  their  ahiiU» 
while  on  the  highest  ledge  lay  a  baby  fiwt 
asleep.  A  projecting  shelf  of  wooa  ran 
round  two  sides  of  the  room,  about  two  feet 
from  the  floor,  which,  strewn  with  straw, 
serves  as  the  f iatmily  bed  for  the  night,  la  con- 
verted by  day  to  any  household  use,  and  con- 
veniently fitted  up  with  hen-coops  under- 
neath. There  was  no  chimney  in  thia  apart- 
ment, and  no  light  but  from  the  low  door. 
Further  on  were  two  other  rooms,  mere  litde 
dens,  with  a  pane  of  dusky  glass  in  each, 
and  a  few  articles  of  furniture — a  couple  of 
chairs  and  chests  for  clothes.  The  satne 
roof  houses  the  little,  horse  and  other  cattle. 
There  was  nothing  in  all  this  to  dis^at : — 
hard  fare  and  independent  habits ;  and  when 
we  took  our  leave,  we  made  the  iittle  dirty 
shock-headed  children  very  happy  with  some 
rolls  of  white  bread, — a  dainty  they  see 
much  more  rarely  than  our  poor  children  do 
cake. 

This  peasant  occupies  about  twenty-fire 
acres  of  land  upon  the  estate  where  I  am  ac^ 
jouming.  Every  estate  is  thus  parcelled  out, 
the  proprietor  having  a  considerable  poriion 
under  his  own  management,  the  rest  being 
divided  amon^  the  peasants,  who,  firom  time 
immemorial,  have  belonged  to  the  land,  and 
till  within  the  last  few  years  in  the  condition 
of  serfs.  The  same  fields,  therefore,  for 
which  they  formerly  paid  a  rent,  limited  only 
by  the  will  of  the  Herr,  or  lord,  they  now 
hold  upon  a  tenure  fixed  by  law,  which  is  as 
follows :— Each  peasant  househoulder,  or 
Wirih,  occupies  so  much  land,  for  which  he 

Kays  rent  in  the  shape  of  so  many  days'  la- 
or,  man  and  horse,  per  week,  upon  the 
lord's  fields ;  by  certain  contributions  of 
com  ;  and  of  a  calf,  a  goose,  so  many  fowla 
and  eggs,  and  so  many  bundles  of  flax — aU 
of  which  last  small  tithes  generally  cone 
within  the  lady'b  department,  who  has  thus 
the  products  of  a  most  extensive  farm  yard 
to  register  and  superintend.  The  smaUer  the 
occupation,  the  fewer  the  days  of  labor  to 
perform,  and  the  poorer  the  peasant.  A  ao 
called  two  days'  Wirth  generally  performs 
the  requisite  labor  in  his  own  person :  but  a  aix 
days'  Wirihy  a  rank  which  the  peasant  we 
had  quitted  occupies,  sends  his  laborers  to 
supply  his  place,  and,  b^  sending  two  men 
three  successive  days,  has  the  rest  of  his 
week  undisturbed.  Upon  this  estate  no  leas 
than  360  days'  work  is  contributed  weekly, 
and  yet  the  labor  is  not  equal  to  the  demand. 
This  allotment  per  week  is  the  only  fair  ar- 
rangement ;  for,  though  many  a  week  in 
winter  occurs  when  no  man  can  work,  yet 
were  the  proprietor  to  claim  all  his  permit- 
ted days  only  in  the  summer,  the  peasant 
would  not  have  a  day  left  to  reap  or  sow  for 
himself. 

The  act  of  enfranchisement  in  Estonia  baa 
not  been  accompanied  by  the  advantage 
which  those  who  abstractedly  reckon  tiO 
state  of  independence  too  high,  and  that    / 
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serfiuM  too  low,  might  expect.  To  this  it 
may  oe  urged  that  ue  bleaeing  of  freedom 
was  bestowed  oa  the  Estonian  peasant  before 
he  was  in  a  condition  to  understand  its  im- 
port»  though  truly  such  a  privilege  is  better 
given  to  a  people  too  eari  v  than  wrested  by 
them  too  late.  It  redounos  to  the  credit  of 
these  provinces  of  Estonia^  Livonia,  and 
Courland,  that  they  were  the  first  in  the  em- 
pire to  coalesce  with  the  late  Emperor  Alex- 
ander by  enfranchising  their  peasantry — an 
act  which  took  place  in  1828 ;  and  it  is  quite 
a  pity  that  our  administration  for  so  noble  a 
deed  should  be  in  any  way  interrupted  by  the 
troublesome  collateral  circumstances  of  their 
being  peculiarly  the  gainers  thereby.  When 
the  peasants  were  serfs,  their  owners  were 
interested  in  preserving  them  from  absolute 
want,  and  in  bad  harvests  the  peasantry  be- 
came, what  they  are  to  this  day  in  Russia 
Proper,  a  real  burthen  to  their  lord.  Also, 
whenever  the  serf  was  not  able  to  pay  his 
own  poll-tax,  the  seigneur  had  to  make  up 
the  deficiency;  but  now  that  the  Estonian 
peasant  is  a  free  man,  all  these  responsibil- 
ities, which  he  as  liule desired  as  understood 
to  undertake,  fall  upon  his  own  shoulders : 
for  though  many  a  humane  seigneur  still 
supplies  the  same  help  as  formerly,  yet  those 
are  but  worthy  exceptions.  Conseqaenilv  a 
failure  in  crops,  added  to  the  national  im- 
providence, exposes  the  peasant  to  hardship 
and  starvation  which  he  never  knew  in  his 
serf  condition.  Among  the  regulations  in- 
tended as  a  substitute  to  these  habits  of  de- 
pendence, a  law  has  been  instituted  compel- 
ling each  peasant,  in  good  seasons,  to  con- 
tribute so  much  com  to  the  Bauer  JHtfle,  or 
peasant  granary — thus  realizing  a  fund  of 
provision  against  the  winters  of  Famine.  But 
as  the  Estonian  has  been  placed  in  a  state  of 
freedom  before  he  knew  that  forethought  and 
prudence  were  its  only  safeguards,  he  seizes 
every  occasion  to  evade  this  Taw ;  and,  it  the 
Herr  be  not  vigilant  in  enforcing  it,  the  store- 
house is  found  em/ty  when  famine  has  finish- 
ed every  other  resource.  One  characteristic 
consequence  of  this  emancipation  was  the 
adoption  of  lamily  names  by  the  peasant, 
who,  hitherto,  like  the  Russitt  serf,  had  been 
designated  only  by  his  own  and  his  lather's 
baptismal  appellatives. 

Having  thus  seen  the  Estonian  peasant  in 
his  home  state,  our  next  view  of  him  was  in 
a  congre^ted  mass :  this  occurred  upon  oc- 
casion of  our  first  visit  to  the  village  church, 
about  five  miles  from  our  superb  dwelling, 
and  of  which,  with  rare  exception,  they  are 
the  exclusive  monopolisers.  Here  we  found 
the  peasants'  sledge  standing  in  double  rows 
as  thick  along  the  road  as  the  carriages  be- 
fore the  Opera-house  at  a  morning  concert ; 
and,  entering  through  a  dense  crowd,  smel- 
ling strongly  of  their  sheepskin  habiliments 
and  the  smoky  atmosphere  in  which  they 
live,  we  mounted  a  gallery  to  a  pew  reserved 
for  the  iamihr,  whence  we  looked  down  upon 
a  platform  ofnuman  heads  of  every  variety  of 


rich  blondes  and  browns — ^blacks  there  were 
but  few,  and  grm  none  at  all ;  though  of 
wrinkles,  failmg  limbs,  and  other  signs  of 
age,  there  was  a  premature  profusion.  The 
service,  which  was  in  Estonian,  had  com- 
menced, and,  after  the  first  careless  wonder 
with  which  you  listen  to  a  new  language 
subsided,  my  eyes  busied  themselves  with 
what  was  around  them. 

The  men  were  aU  on  one  side,  their  long 
hair  untouched  by  scissors  since  their  birth, 
divided  down  the  centre  of  the  head  and 
flowing  on  their  shoulders ;  the  women  on 
the  other,  with  high  helmet-shaped  caps  of 
every  varietv  of  bright  color— their  gay  rib- 
bons and  bright  locks  streaming  promiscu- 
ouslv  from  beneath ;  or  sometimes  al!  this 
lowlv  vanitv  covered  with  a  white  handker- 
chiei,  which,  disposed  in  a  band  across  the 
forehead,  and  falling  in  ample  folds  down  the 
cheeks,  ennobled  many  a  homely  set  of  fea- 
tures. Beauty  there  was  but  little ;  here  and 
there  a  young  rosy  cheek  and  bright  eye  shot 
through  the  crowd,  but  the  generality  were 
plain  rather  than  uglv.  The  nrst  impression 
on  the  mind  of  this  dense  crowd  of  attentive 
poor  was  almost  painful.  Our  Saviour's 
audience  were  only  the  poor ;  and  among  the 
silent,  listening  throng  who  stood,  each  lean- 
ing with  clasped  hands  upon  his  foremost 
neighbor's  shoulder — here  and  there  a  child 
held  aloft  above  the  crush  of  limbs,  while  a 
row  of  sick  and  decrepit  beings,  ugly,  abject, 
yet  venerable,  lying  on  mattresses  in  every 
picturesque  form,  occupied  the  centre,  and 
Hebrew-draped  heads  and  Apostolic  coun- 
tenances crowded  around — you  missed  only 
the  divine  aspect  from  this  ready-made  and 
most  touching  picture.  The  women  were 
chiefly  in  sheep-skins  or  wolfskins,  with  gay 
bands  round  their  waists,  the  men  in  the 
same,  or  in  a  coarse  brown  cloth  with  rows 
of  silver  buttons  down  the  breast.  The 
scene  was  enlivened  bv  the  presence  of  a 
bride — or  in  other  words  a  finacee — who,  at 
the  publication  of  her  banns,  has  the  enviable 
privilege  of  appearing  before  the  public  in 
everv  rag  and  ribbon  which  it  ever  entered 
the  nead  of  anv  Estonian  Madge  Wildfire  to 
desire,  being  literally  loaded  with  all  the 
ribbons*  hankerchiefs,  and  •petticoats  which 
herself  or  her  neighbors  can  muster ;  only 
the  outer  edge  of  each,  in  the  insolence  or 
her  wealth,  being  visible,  till  the  bride  looks 
like  the  walking  pattern-book  of  the  Kirch' 
sjnel,  or  parish,  and  the  admiring  swain 
views  at  one  glance  both  his  companion  and 
her  wardrobe  for  life.    But  the  head  is  more 

Earticularly  the  centre  of  attraction,  the 
elmet-shaned  cap  on  these  occasions  being 
stuck  full  ot  flowers,  ribbons,  scraps  of  tailor's 
cabbage,  peacock's  feathers,  and,  m  short,  all 
the  sweepings  of  the  Baron's  mansion,  like 
an  over-garnished  shape  of  blancmange; 
while  the  young  lady,  oppressed  alike  by  her 
feelings  and  her  finery,  keeps  every  ta^  in  a  per- 
petual quiver,  and  hardlv  dares  to  lif^  up  her 
neated  cotmtenancefirom  her  panoply  of  dresi 
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The  Africans  were  brought  up  in  slavery, 
and  therefore  it  was  not  so  grieyone  to  them 
as  would  be  supposed.    Besides  the  slaves 
were  mostly  prisoners  who  had  been  taken 
m  war ;  and,  if  thej  were  not  sold,  as  they 
could  not  be  maintained  by  their  captors,  ow- 
ing U>  the  scarcity  of  the  necessaries  of  life, 
wEi^  their  indolence  would  not  produce  in 
almndance,  they  were  cruelly  butchered. 
.^.Such  were  some  of  the  arguments  with 
IBChich  they  endeavored  to  justify  the  trade. 
But  it  Was  not  by  these  means  only  that  they 
hqped  to  defeat  the  enemy.    Other  resources 
were  in  their  possession,  of  which  they  fail- 
ed not  to  make  a  ready  use.    Delay — in  the 
hope  that  the  question  would  be  abandoned — 
was  one  of  their  weapons :  and  they  did  not 
hesijtate  to  assert  that  Mr.  Wilberforce  grew 
weary  of  the  cause.    A  letter  which  he  wrote 
to  a  friend  at  this  time,  but  which  is  too  long 
to  be  inserted  here,  dearly  shows  the  falsity 
of  this  charge.    It  concludes  as  follows  :-^ 
"  The  principles  on  which  I  act  in  this  busi- 
ness being  those  of  religion,  noi  of  sensibility 
and  personal  feeling,  can  know  of  no  remis* 
sion,  and  yield  to  no  delay." 

The  outrages  in  St.  Domingo,  and  the  spread 
of  the  revolutionary  contagion  at  work  in 
France,  afforded  fresh  grounds  for  opposition 
for  the  enemy,  and  even  shook  the  iaiih  uid 
excited  the  fears  of  some  of  his  adherents. 
But  all  these  thin^  Mr.  Wilberforce  with- 
stood with  a  determination  which  nothing  but 
the  principles  on  which  he  had  crounded  the 
movement  could  have  produced.     At  times 
the  enthusiasm  of  his  supporters  would  rise 
to  the  highest  flow ;  and  agajn,  it  would  sink 
to  the  lowest  ebb.    For  a  season,  so  great 
was  their  zeal,  they  refused  to  use  West  In- 
dia, produce,  until  the  measure  should  be  car- 
ried.   Again,  some  political  movement,  either 
at  home  or  abroaa,  would  cool  their  ardor, 
and  they  would  propose  the  deferring  of  the 
question  till  some  more  suitable  season.    But 
Mr.  Wilberforce  remained  the  same. — *'  I  re- 
pose myself  on  God,"  he  said,  "and  I  hope, 
through  his  blessmg,  to  be  able  to  press  ior-^ 
ward.^    Year  after  year  saw  him  at  his  post, 
pressing  the  question  upon  Parliament,  noth- 
ing daunted.    A^in,  and  again  was  he  de- 
feated :  at  one  time  by  direct  opposition,  at 
another,  by  the  modifications  offered  by  the 
enemy  to  nis  bill ;  and  again,  by  the  circum- 
stances of  the  times,  on  account  of  which  the 
question  would  be  deferred.    These  clouds 
would  soon  roll  away,  and  the  bright  sun  of 
hope  shine  out;  advantages  would  be  gained, 
confidence  restored,  and  success  on  the  very 
▼erge   of  being  realized;   when  again  the 
clouds  of  opnosition  would  sweep  across  the 
sky,  and  all  become  dark  as  before. 

Thus  continued  the  combat,  with  indefati- 
gable perseverence  on  the  one  side,  met  ly 
an  equal  resistance  on  the  other,  till  the  year 


1807  bogan  to  draw  near.  It  was  Texy  appa- 
rent that  the  Abolitionists  were  gaining 
ground.  The  real  criminality  of  the  timde^ 
and  its  inconsisteney  with  Chiistianity,  were 
becoming  generally  acknowledged:  and  the 
sympathy  df  the  nation  was  strongly  ezettcd 
acainsi  it.  As  the  day  of  trial  in  the  House 
of  Commons  approached,  it  became  evideat 
that  success  was  certain ;  and,  on  the  23d  of 
February,  1807,  the  final  question  was  carried 
by  a  vote  of  283  to  16.  All,  however,  was 
not  yet  settled.  A  change  of  administratian 
was  about  to  take  place,  and  it  was  festfed, 
lest,  **between  the  two  ministries,  neither  be- 
ing responsible,  it  should  foil  throogh  in  ike 
Lords.  But  this  fear,  fortunatdy,  was  not 
realized.  Upon  the  !^d  of  March,  one  m«Mith 
from  the  time  it  had  passed  the  Commoiis,  it 
was  canied  in  the  Lords ;  and  two  days  af- 
ter, having  received  the  royal  assent,  it  IxMsame 
a  law. 


And  now,  at  last,  the  Slave  Trade 
abolished.  Thousands,  perhaps  millioBs,  of 
Grod*8  creatures,  heirs  of  immortality,  equally 
with  ourselves,  had  been  heretcfore  torn  from 
their  native  land,  from  their  homes  and  fam- 
ilies, from  their  kindred  and  friends,  to  be 
hurried  far,  far  off  into  hopeless  captivity,  be- 
neath the  cruel  lash  of  the  still  more  cruel 
master.  Hundreds  were  doomed  to  punish 
in  that  terrible  day  of  suffering,  the  Middle 
Passage.  But  this  was  to  be  no  more.  C^od 
had  raised  up  an  advocate  for  the  wretched 
sufferer,  to  assert  that  he  was  bom  to  be  free, 
that,  though  the  appearance  was  different, 
yet  that  the  same  heart  beat  in  his  bosom, 
that  the  same  future  hope  was  hie.  God  had 
led  him  on,  and  he  had  been  victorious.  For 
twenty  long  years  had  he  contended  against 
this  terrible  evil.  At  times  surrounded  by 
his  friends  and  allies — at  times  almost  single 
handed:  still  his  voice  had  been  raised  for 
the  poor  degraded  slave.  Clouds  and  storms 
had  gathered  over  his  head ;  but  he  had  look- 
ed beyond  them.  Personal  enmity  and  re- 
proach, aye,  even  personal  assault  had  encom- 
passed him ;  but  he  heeded  them  not  Dis- 
ease had  laid  its  withering  hand  u[>on  him; 
but  he  rallied  under  it.    Human  bein^,  im- 


mortal  souls  were  his  ''clients;"  and  hw 
allowed  of  no  delay. 

And  now  success  had  crowned  his  efforts. 
What  were  his  fee'ings  ?    Pride  and  vanity 
would  have  filled  the  breasts  of  most  men : 
but  they  found  no  place  in  his  bosom.    "  All 
selfish  triumph  was  lost  in  unfeigned   gra- 
titude to  God.*'    *'  I  have  indeed,"  he  sajrs 
in    his  Diary,    *'  inexpressible   reasons   lor 
thankfulness,  in  the  glorious  result  of  that 
struggle,  which,  with  so  many  eminent  fel- 
low-laborers, I  have  so  long  maintained.    Oh 
what  thanks  do  I  owe  the  Giver  of  all  good' 
for  bringing  me  in  His  gracious  providenpr  - 
this  great  cause,  which  at  iength,^^f^ 
most  nineteen   years   labor,  :' 
Truly,  this  was  the  Christiai^ 
his  victory,  how  much  mo| 
the  greatest  conquerors  __ 

ever  seen!    How  mot  ^f^ 
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feelings  of  his  heart,  when  he  knelt  that  nighi 
in  grateful  i^yer,  than  were  ever  those  of 
him  who  laid  low  cities, 'or  destroyed  na* 
tions! 

The  most  important  qnestioD,  after  the  one 
we  have  just  been  speaking  oi,  in  which  Mr. 
Wilberforce  took  a  leading  part,  was  that  of 
christianizing  India.  In  the  year  1793,  at  the 
renewal  of  the  charter  of  the  Easi  India 
Companjr>  he  had  endeavored  to  carry  a  bill, 
for  diffusion  of  religious  instruction  through 
that  benighted  country  ;  but,  owing  to  the 
resistance  of  the  Directors  of  the  Company, 
it  was  lost.  Since  then  his  abolition  busi- 
ness prevented  any  further  movement  in  the 
matter ;  but  now  that  that  had  been  finished 
he  a^in  mmed  his  attention  to  it.  This 
question  concerned  the  welfare  of  twenty 
millions  of  his  fellow  creatures,  (together 
with  millions  yet  unborn,)  who  ignorAit  of 
the  existence  of  a  true  God,  were,'  as  they 
thought,  under  the  kind  [  rotection  and  pro- 
Tidence  (^Brahma. 

Here,  indeed,  was  a  dark  and  extensive 
ttaet  of  idolatry  and  Suprstition,  into  which 
not  a  rav  of  Christian  light  had  ever  shone. 
Mr.  Wilberforce  was  not  the  man  to  remain 
idle,  while  anything  could  be  done  in  such  a 
caae.  He  accordingly  set  himself  to  work, 
with  all  the  energy  and  alacrity  he  had  ex- 
hibited in  the  abolition  question.  But  I  will 
not  enter  into  details.  As  in  the  slave  case, 
so  here,  Parliament  was  opposed  to  the  move- 
ment The  feelings  of^  the  country  must 
therefore  be  excited.  This  was  soon  done ; 
and  **  nine  hundnd petitiom^  a  number  wholly 
unprecedented  on  such  a  subject,**  praying 
that  the  heathen  might  receive  the  blessings 
of  the  Grospel,  were  soon  before  the  House. 
The  effect  was  as  desired.  They  could  not 
be  resisted  ;  and  in  this  second  holy  underta* 
king  was  he  crowned  with  success. 

The  Biography  of  Mr.  Wilberforce,  which 
no  one  can  read  without  deriving  from  it 

freat  benefit,  will  exhibit  many  other  acts  of 
enevolence  in  which  he  was  concerned,  but 
which  need  not  be  mentioned  here.  A  few 
words  respecting  his  character  will  finish  all 
I  have  to  say. 

If  there  ever  was  a  Christian  man  upon 
earth,  Mr.  Wilberforce  was  one;  and  he 
evinced,  both  in  his  life  and  in  his  character, 
that  de«;ree  of  perfection  m  spiritual  things 
to  which  the  true  follower  of  Christ  can  at- 
tain in  this  world.  As  we  have  seen  his 
character,  in  early  childhood,  underwec  a 
change.  He  had  become  deeply  impressed 
with  the  sinfulness  of  his  past  life,  with  the 
thought  of  the  danger  in  which  he  had  been 
living,  and  in  which  all  who  follow  not  God 
do  continually  liv6,  and  of  his  Maker*s  bound- 
less and  undeserved  mercy  toward  him ;  and 
be  resolved  to  amend.  From  that  time  his 
chief  care  was  for  his  own  soul,  over  which' 
he  kept  a  strict  and  untiring  watch,  that  he 
might  conform  his  life  to  that  of  his  Master. 
To  aid  him  in  this  purpose,  he  kept  a  **  Jour- 
nal of  his  Soul,**  with  a  view  to  make  him- 


self humble  and  watchful ;  in  which  he  re. 
corded  his  different  siates  of  mi^^d,  bif  pro- 
gress or  regress  day  bv  day,  the  ftiSci}Uicj| 
which  met  him,  the  obstacles  to  overcomcy 
the  manner  of  life  best  suited  tp  his  new 
course:  in  a  word,  in  which  he  noted  eveiY 
thing  which  might  serve  to  promp^e  hip  spi- 
ritual growth.  This  journal  he  continued  to 
keep  during  his  whole  life ;  and  it  served,  as 
it  were,  .as  an  index  by  which  his  ]vhoie  cha- 
racter might  be  regiilated.  It  g^yes  fin  in- 
sight into  the  true  character  of  j;^e  man,  and 
is  as  useful  to  the  reader  as  it  ip  interesting. 

Three  traits  of  character  stand  prominent 
in  Mr.  Wilberforce: — deep  humility,  an  ovev* 
flowing  giutitucte  to  his  Maket>  find  a  bound- 
less but  discrimlnaiing  charity.  '  l*be  first  of 
these,  his  humility,  might  be  thought  to 
amount  almost  to  a  depression  of  spirits,  6r  a 
slavish  fear  of  God.  fiut  it  was  not  s6.  It 
arose  from  a  consciousness  of  his  own  weak- 
ness, as  well  as  from  the  commands  ojf  Scrip- 
ture. However  much  eood  he  did,  to  what- 
ever extent  he  benefitted  his  fellow  creatures, 
he  attributed  all  to  God :  kg  tvas  but  the  in- 
strument. No  one  man,.probabbf,  fhat  eyer 
lived  was  the  cause  of  more  good  to  maih— 
kinder  in  general  than  he :  yet  he  was  ever 
condemning  himself  because  he  had  so  cm- 
profitably  employed  his  time ;  and  when,  af^ 
ter  a  career  of  forty-five  years  in  Parliament, 
old  age  compelled  him  to  resign  his  seat,  it 
was  with  great  reluctance,  not  from  his  un- 
willins^ness  to  retire  from  public  life,  but  be- 
cause he  felt  he  had  performed  so  little.  And 
yet  we  cannot  expect,  that,  with  hit  deep  hu- 
mility, he  had  no  inward  satitftictioQ  at  the 
life  he  had  led.  No  one  can  perfi;)rm  a  single 
benevolent  action  without  this  feeling.  It  is 
the  voice  of  the  conscience  within  v»*~q£  Qod 
within  us,  and  caimot  be  kept  down.  He, 
then,  could  not  have  been  a  stranger  to  it. 

His  gratitude  to  God,  the  second  trait  which 
I  have  mentioned,  roust  h^ve  been  truly  a^ . 
fecting,  especially  in  his  old  age.  Meraes 
surrounded  him  on  every  side.  All  the  oem* 
forts  of  life,  both  bodily  and  spiritual,  were 
his.  His  cup  overflowed  with  Uessinga.  But 
he  did  not  receive  these  things  without  a 
thought  of  from  whence  they  came.  He 
perceived  in  them  the  goodness  of  God,  and 
ever  poured  forth  to  Him  the  grateful  feelings 
of  hts  heart.  He  knew  jiot  why  he,  unde. 
serving  as  he  was^  should  be  the  object  of  so 
maiiy  favors ;  and  he  received  them  with  an 
habitual  thankfulness.  His  soul  was  ever 
filled  with  the  thoughts  of  God's  love  toman; 
and  he  was  ever  tellin||^  of  |tnd  meditatinc 
upon  it.  He  beheld  it  m  every  thing  arouna 
him.  In  the  works  of  nature,  as  well  as  in 
the  little  comforts  of  life,  and  in  the  hoiirs  of 
sorrow  and  sickness;  as  in  those  of  health 
and  gladness,  he  never  failed  to  perceive  it 

And,  being  himself  so  highly  favored,  he 
made  it  a  practice,  from  principle,  to  give  to 
others  (^  what  he  had  so  abundantly  received. 
His  fortune,  until  within  a  few  years  of  his 
death,  being  large,  his  income  was  also  large ; 
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and  one  qaarter  of  this,  and  at  times  even 
more,  was  set  apart  for  charitable  purposes. 
He  acted  on  the  commandment — "  Let  not 
thy  left  hand  know  what  thy  right  hand  do- 
etn  ;'*  and  many  were  the  unfortunate  or 
needy  who  received  his  assistance,  without 
knowing  who  was  their  benefactor.  Besides 
his  private  charities,  he  contributed  largely 
and  constantly  to  the  public  charitable  asso- 
ciations to  which  he  belonged ;  and  wherever 
religion  or  morals  were  to  oe  extended  or  pu- 
rified, he  was  to  be  found  a  powerful  friend, 
ever  ready  to  assist,  either  with  the  heart  or 
purse. 

But  it  was  at  his  home  that  his  character 
was  more  especially  perceived ;  and  here  he 
was  ever  the  centre  of  a  charmed  circle.--- 
Possessing  a  most  sociable  disposition,  his 
house,  both  in  the  citv  and  country,  was  al- 
ways open  to  his  friends,  who  eagerly  sought 
aidmittance,  and  readily  found  a  hearty  wel- 
come. 

His  public  life  was  grounded  on  those  reli- 
gious principles  which  formed  the  main- 
spring of  his  character.  Possessed  of  talents 
and  influence,  and  holding  a  responsible  sta- 
tion m  life,  he  knew  that  much  would  be  ex- 
pected from  him  by  man,  and  required  by 
God ;  and  well  he  endeavored  to  perform  his 
part.  He  entered  upon  his  career  as  an  inde- 
pendent man,  and  continued  so  throughout. — 
Allied  to  no  party,  he  supported  what  he 
thought  would  best  promote  the  mterests  of 
his  country.  And  to  do  this,  he  had  no  few 
or  slight  temptations  to  resist.  Being  unfet- 
tered by  party  shackles,  he  not  unfrequentiy 
found  himself  arrayed  against  his  most  inti- 
mate friends,  and  those  who  had  given  him 
their  powerful  support  in  his  own  ^reat  move- 
ments. This  always  gave  him  pam ;  and  we 
may  not  ^unreasonably  suppose,  that  it  was 
)  the  cause  of  many,  and  severe  struggles  in 
)  aecret.  Indeed  o is  journal  records  his  private 
'  meditations  on  such  occasions.  But  duty  was 
to  be  performed  at  whatever  sacrifice.  A 
higher  authority  than  personal  feeling  was 
calling  him  on,  and  he  obeyed  ic 

And,  as  he  belonged  to  no  party,  so  would 
he  accept  of  no  office  during  his  whole  life. 
He  saw  his  equals  placed  in  stations  of  high 
truBt  and  responsibilitv  which  he  might  have 
occupied,  and  even  nis  inferiors  gradually 
rose  above  him :  but  still  he  steadfastly  re- 
fused. He  preferred  to  remain  plain  Mr. 
Wilberforce;  and  his  life  conferred  a  dig- 
nity upon  this  title  far  greater  than  was  in 
the  power  of  his  country  to  bestow.  And 
here  I  will  close. — Leading  such  a  life,  what 
must  have  been  his  latter  end?  Inward 
calmness  and  peace*  of  mind-^that  blessed 
fruit  of  a  righteous  life,  which  the  world  can 
neither  give  nor  take  awav — ^was  his  reward 
on  earth,  and  he  was  at  last  called  away  to 
•hare  in  the  glories  of  that  Heavenly  King- 
dom for  which  he  had  so  earnestly  labored, 
**  Leaving  us  a  bright  example,  that  we  should 
follow  his  steps."  C.  A.  6. 


I 


"  Phrena-Mnemotechnpy  or  the  Art  of 
MtfMry^"  by  F.  F.  Gouraud. — ^^'  This  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  books  it  baa 
ever  &Ueo  to  our  lot  to  examme.     In  style, 
manner  and  matter,  it  will  hereaf^r   nnk 
among  the  most  curious  of  the  curiosities 
of  literature.     Its  great  size  is  one  of  the 
smallest  of  its  demands  upon  the  attention 
of  the  learned  world."     ^  It  would  be  im- 
possible  to  characterize  adequately  the  ab- 
surdities of  the  style  in  which  these  lectoies 
are    written.     To    call    it    SophomarietU, 
would  be  doing  the  greatest  conoeiyable  in- 
justice to  the  young  gentlemen  who  ue 
supposed  to  monopolize  that  particular  man- 
ner ;  to  speak  of  it  as  TheatriciU,  would 
be  te  libel  the  Crummleses  of  the  stage.     It 
is  boftibastic  to  the  last  degree  of  the  ridica- 
ious ;  wordy  to  an  inconceivable    extent; 
vulgar  in  its  tawdriness,  and  disgusting  ia 
its  affectation  and  pretence.*'     <'  A  book  so 
full  of  charlatanry  as  this,  had  it  appeared 
in  another  civilized  country  in  Christendom, 
would  have  instantly  encountered  a  storm 
of  ridicule  and  contempt.      It  could  not 
have  survived  the  day  of  its  birth." 
— North  American  Review, 

AGRICULTURAL- 

STORING  CABBAGES. 

A  very  good  and  compact  method  of  storing 
eabbage  is,  in  the  same  manner  that  we  have  t 
practised  with  the  sugar  bed.  Select  a  dij  ' 
piece  of  ground,  cut  the  heads  of  the  cabbage 
from  their  stumps,  and  place  them  in  paral- 
lel rows,  with  the  top  part  down,  and  any  de- 
sired length  or  width.  Make  these  rows  one 
less  in  width  and  length  every  layer,  so  that 
when  the  heap  is  made  it  will  come  to  a  point, 
and  appear  very  much  like  a  pile  of  cannon 
balls  in  an  arsenal.  Over  this  heap  place  first 
a  covering  of  straw,  and  then  put  on  the  diit 
sufficiently  thick,  the  same  as  on  a  potato 
heap,  to  keep  out  the  frost,  and  the  work  is 
done.  The  earth  should  be  spatted  down 
hard  on  the  four  sides,  making  the  top  sharp, 
like  the  roof  of  a  house,  so  as  to  shed  rain 
well.  If  the  ground  where  the  cabbage  is 
stored  be  of  a  heavy  clay,  it  should  be  trench- 
ed round  the  heap  so  as  to  carry  off  the  wai- 
ter, and  a  bed  of  straw  or  round  logs  six 
inches  or  a  foot  thick  be  made  for  it  to  rest 
upon,  and  as  a  drain  for  all  moisture,  it  beinff 
quite  important  that  vegetables  of  every  kina 
be  kept  dry. — (Selected.) 


•«• 


The  Silk  Bttsihess  in  Casstcncot- — ^The 
town  of  Mansfield,  in  Connecticut,  was  the 
first  place  in  this  countryt  we  believe,  in  which 
the  cultivation  and  manufacture  of  silk  was 
attended  to  to  much  extent,  and  the  town  still 
continues  to.be  engaged  in  that  business :  there 
beinff  at  this  time  no  less  than  eight  factories 
employed  in  it. — Selected, 
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Great  Plan  of  Migration  to  Amerlea. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  National 
Intelligencer  (Mr,  Walsh)  writes  under  dale 
of  Oct.  15  :— 

A  visiter,  likely  to  be  well  informed,  men- 
tioned to  me  yesterday  the  creation  of  a 
company  in  Paris,  with  a  capital  of  twelve 
millions  of  francs,  for  the  purchase  and  set- 
tlement of  land  in  your  West.  From  No- 
vember last  until  June,  one  of  my  chief  and 
most  interesting  avocations  was  the  commu- 
nication of  American  statistics  and  prospects 
to  French,  Swiss,  Germans  and  Italians,  men 
of  small  fixed  incomes,  or  manufacturers, 
or  artisans,  who  wished  to  emigrate  to  the 
United  States.  Inquiries  begin  again  ;  and 
it  is  no  slight  satisfaction  to  determine  per- 
aons  whose  character,  means,  and  callin^^, 
render  them  desirable  for  our  country.  While 
you  keep  at  peace  within  and  without,  you 
may  look  to  an  indefinite  accession  of  useful 
population  from  most  parts  of  Europe, 
There  is,  every  where,  among  the  small  pro- 
prietors, mechanics,  and  agricultural  labor- 
ers, a  vague  idea  of  the  eligibleness  of  the 
American  Union  for  bettering  their  condition* 
and  founding  prosperous  families.  Tn  spiter 
too,  of  the  deelahiations  in  journals  and  L^is- 
latures  about  the  turbulence  and  capricious 
despotism  of  transatlantic  democracy,  the 
European  rich  rather  more  believe  in  the 
stability  and  order  in  your  system  than  in  the 
safety,  for  any  period,  of  their  own  institCH 
tions  and  public  funds,  or  whatever  outlays. 

Canal  Across  the  Isthmus. — It  is  announced 
that  M.  de  Castellon,  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  and  Representative  of  Nicaragua,  one 
of  the  States  of  Central  America,  has  con- 
cluded an  agreement,  at  Paris,  with  an  An- 
glo-French-fieigian  company,  conceding  to 
the  company,  on  very  advantageous  terms, 
the^xclusive  right  of  making  a  canal  to  cmite 
the  Atlantic  with  the  Pacific  Ocean  by  the 
Nicaragua  Lake.  The  canal  is  to  be  eighty 
■kiiomelres  (twenty  leagues)  long,  and  to  be 
facilitated  not  by  the  lake  alone,  but  a  very 
important  navigable  river,  and  not  to  cost 
more  than  fifty  millions  of  francs.  Three 
committees  are  already  formed,  who  will 
soon  meet  at  Brussels,  in  order  to  settle  the 
commencement  of  operations.  The  French 
committee  consists  of  Messrs.  Grarreila  and 
Michel  Chevalier,  engineers,  and  Mr.  de 
Romieu,  Prefect  of  the  Department  of  the 
Upper  Mame.  Professor  Chevalier  has 
written  much  in  the  Journal  des  Debats  in 
favor  of  the  Nicaragua  route. 

Panther  About. — The  Newton,  (N. 
J.)  paper  says : — 

A  Panther  has  been  prowling  about  in 
the  vicinity  of  this  village,  during  the  past 
week,  committing  sundry  slight  depreda- 
tions. On  Wednesday  a  cow  of  the  late 
Doct.  Hedges  was  torn  by  the  animal, 
within  ft  mile  of  bis  house. 


Using  Single  Oxen. — Many  fermers 
are  not  aware  of  the  many  uses  to  which 
a  single  ox  may  be  put.  If  they  had  been 
to  lose  one  of  the  yoke,  they  too  generally 
let  the  other  remain  idle  until  they  find  a 
mate  for  him,  or  sell  him  to  the  butcher. 
But  why  not  keep  him  to  work?  In  a 
single  yoke  they  may  soon  learn  to  lead  a 
team  and  perform  all  the  operations  which 
a  single  horse  can. 

A  worthy  old  relative  of  ours  once  tried 
his  experiment  with  complete  success. 
Having  lost  one  of  his  steers  by  accident,  ' 
concluded  to  train  the  other  to  work  alone. 
Accordingly  he  was  put  into  a  single  har- 
ness— ^before  other  o.\en— or  in  the  fills  cff 
a  single  wagon.  In  the  horse  cart  he  was 
first  rate;  and  he  soon  became  familiar 
wkh  the  saddle  and  bridle,  and  many  a 
good  ride  have  we  had  in  our  younger 
days,  a  la  mode  de  Hottentot,  upon  his  back. 
He  was  no  mean  courser  upon  the  turf,  and 
if  .we  had  him  now  in  his  prime,  we  should 
not  fear  matching  him  with  the  best  of  the 
scrub  sweep  stakes,  though  backed  and 
spurred  by  the  veriest  horse  jockey,  that  can 
be  found  from  Kittery  to  Calais. 

Maine .  Fa^Viet* 


Church  bells  can  now  be  made  of  steel, 
as  has  been  proved  by  an  ingenious  Ame- 
rican mechanic  in  Ohio,  from  a  suggestion 
in  an  English  newspaper.  A  bell  weigh- 
ing fifty  pounds,  made  of  steel  will  cost  only 
about  930,  and  can  be  heard  two  miles  or 
more.  The  advantages  of  this  invention 
are  two  fold,  first,  it  is  so  cheap  that  every 
church  may  have  a  bell  of  a  clear,  brilliant 
and  musical  tone ;  second,  it  is  so  light,  and 
being  stationary,  that  even  a  slight  belfiy 
will  sustain  it  This  newly  invented  bell 
is  rung  by  a  crank,  and  any  boy  can  do  it 
as  well  as  a  regular  parish  bell-ringer.— 
For  about  $2U0  a  chime  of  seven  bells  can 
now  be  had. 


A  Bird  Stout.  —  According  to  the 
Montgomery  (Ala.)  Journal,  an  eagle  of 
wonderful  size  and  fierceness,  has  been  kil- 
led in  that  neighborhood.  He  made  him- 
self exceedingly  obnoxious  to  the  people,  by 
his  frequent  depredations — ^pouncing  upon 
and  carrying  off  geese,  pigs,  and  even  sheepi 
at  length  he  seized  and  attempted  to  carry 
ofi*  a  negro  child !  The  inhabitants  of  that 
quarter  could  bear  with  his  attrocities  no 
longer,  and  a  reward  of  950  was  ofiered 
for  his  destruction.  He  was  killed,  and  mea- 
sured eight  feet  three  inches  from  the  ex- 
tremity of  one  wing  to  the  other,  and  weigh- 
ed siztff'seven  pounds ! 


•*• 
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A    BRAZEN   LATER. 


The  prim  npreaenta  one  of  the  laven  in 
nae  in  the  Temple  of  Jemulem,  wword- 
ing  to  the  news  gmiherad  rrom  ancient 
writers.     Oalmet  says  ;— 

**  Theee  were  vesMls  bone  by  four  che- 
nibims,  ■tanding  upon  buea  or  pedeilels, 
end  bsTinr  handles  belooging  to  tbem, 
with  the  boTpwhereof  they  might  be  drawn, 
and  conveyed  from  one  place  to  ooothsr,  ae 
they  might  be  wanted  in  the  temple.  Theae 
larera  were  double :  that  ie  to  say,  com- 
poted  of  a  baain,  which  received  the  water 
that  fell  from  a  square  Teasel  above  it,  ^m 
which  thev  drew  water  with  cooks.  The 
irtiole  work  was  of  brass  ;  the  square  ves- 
sel was  adorned  with  heads  of  a  lion,  an 
ox  and  a  oherab,  that  is  to  say,  of  extraor- 
dinary hieroglyphic  creatures.  Each  of 
these  iavera  contained  forty  baths,  or  foni 
busheli,  forty-one  pima,  and  forty  cubic 
mchei  ci  Paris  meaanrs. 

"  There  were  ten  made  in  this  fbrm,  and 
of  this  oapaciiy ;  five  of  them  were  placed 
on  the  right,  and  five  on  the  left  hand  of 
the  temple,  between  the  altar  of  burnt 
offerings  and  the  steps  which  led  to  the 
poroh  of  the  temple." 


A  Frog  imbtiitd  in  CoaJ.—la  the  Duke  of 
Hamilioti's  colliery,  at  Wallacetown,  near  Fal- 
kirk, Scoilaod.  a  living  frof  hat  been  foDod 
imbedded  in  a  small  piece  oT  coal  about  liiree 
inches  long  sod  two  and  a  half  broad,  at  a 
depth  of  43  fathoms  from  the  surface,  and  300 
yards  from  the  bottom  of  iha  sfaaf^ 


ble  lamily  of  wife  and  three  daufhters.  lleT  < 

sent  round  by  way  of  New  Orleans,  Ss&i,  ) 

Centre  Tables,  Mirrors,  Piano  and  such  ihingih  ) 

but  they  were  poor  appendages  in  the  lo^  < 

house,  where  a  pine  table,  and  a  few  plus  J 

beaches  would  have  been  more  in  taste  tod  ' 

keeping.    They  bad  a  hard  time  of  it  la  J 

tome  monihi  iu  getting  accuaiomed  to  racb  \ 

things,  especially  when  ii  was  fonnd  tl^lts^  ( 

ticlet  of  the  simplest  kind  and  of  absolaU  \ 

necessity,  conld  not  be  obiained  wiibin  ten  ) 
miles!    Then  there  were  an  abundance  cf 

s  tbed,  and  eladiv  would  fine  lanu-  ) 


next  to  impotsible  to  live  wiihont.  Voibrm-  ! 
nately,  ihey  forgot  to  carry  to  their  secluded  ) 
home  eommon  tail,  without  which  no  food  ii  \ 
palatable.  The  log  cabin  was  over-mn  with  ) 
rats,  and  baving  Doihing  to  check  their  lava-  ( 

C,  they  ihreatened  to  eat  the  family  out  cf  ( 
ise  and  home.  The  disconsolate  daugh-  , 
teri  wrote  to  their  friends  that  diey  had  teal  ' 
three  miles  to  borrow  some  jo/I,  and  Ikst  ^ 
their  father  rode  seventeen  miles,  on  horse-  ) 
back,  in  pnrsvit  of  a  cat  or  kitten. — Osaa.  j 
paptr. 


When  the  sea  is  of  a  blue  color,  it  is  d  . 
water,  but  when  green,  shallow,  slid  whoi  1 
white,  still  more  shallow. 


Hie  flee  jumps  SOD  times  his  own  length,  \ 
equal  to  a  quarter  ot  a  mile  fn  a  man. 
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THE   GAPING 


A  few  iMdiag  &oti  teapecting  tha  na^ 
'  tnre  of  >hella  and  shetl-fiah,  (u  they  are 
imotUy  called,)  ought  to  be  knowii  to 
I  ns  all.  We  Bay  as  they  ore  commofily 
',  called,  beoause  the  animals  which  inhabit 
I  sheila  ate  not  properly  fish,  and  indeed  ro- 
I  aanibte  them  only  in  one  cireumstanoe,  viz., 
J  the  element  in  ii^iich  they  Utq.  Ortain 
I  species  want  BTen  this  Bolitaiy  point  of  umi- 
'  larity,  being  teireetri&l.     Some  ofthe  snails 

>  are  even  found  on  trees.  And  this  wicle 
I  distinction  between  the  whole  of  the  shel- 

>  led  animals  and  fish,  is  one  of  the  facta 
',  which  all  persons  of  eduoatioa  should 
'.  know,  and  diatinotly  remember.  To  view 
I  it  in  a  strong  light,  we  ehould  go  a  little 
'  farther  back,  and  impress  upcrn  our  minds 
■  the  grand  outlines  of  the  animal  kingdom. 

Tbe  first  graod  diviaiooof  aniraab  is  in 
I  two  clsMca :  those  with  a  veitebral  colinmi, 
I  (that  is,  a  spine  or  faaolcbone,)  and  thom 
'  without  it  Now  as  £shea  proper  possesa 
•  this  part,  and  tlie  inhaUiontB  of  shells  do 

>  vai,  they  belong  to  difterent  grand  divisiaw 
I  <it  the  antmal  kingdom.  This  is  easily 
,  nndeistood:  but  it  is  not  all.  AAei  cam- 
l  fill  study,  many  obwrvolions,  and  muoh  re- 
,  fleetioB,  we  find  a  thousand  other  difier- 
I  floces  springing  out  of  this  fundamental 

>  one:  for  the  backbone,  or  vertebral  column, 
)  laiTes  several  purposes  beside  that  which 
1  may  seem,  at  fiiat  view,  to  be  its  chief  or 
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only  one,  viz.,  that  ofasnppoit  tothe  frame. 
This  is,  indeed,  one  of  its  principal  objects : 
but,  through  the  hollow  which  perforates 
it  from  end  to  eud,  passes  the  spinal  mar- 
row, which  is  the  grand  canal  of  sensation, 
(if  we  may  use  such  a  figurative  expres- 
sion) and  through  it  lies  tbe  communica- 
tion between  the  brain  and  every  other  pait 
of  the  body.  Tbe  medulla  (or  marrow,  as 
this  Latin  word  signifies,)  which  fills  the 
hollow  of  the  spine,  branches  off  sideways, 
in  difil^nt  directions,  through  small  holes, 
bored  in  the  sides  of  the  joints,  or  verte- 
bra, and  subdivides  beyond  tbe  reach 
of  microscopes.  If  we  would  satisfy  our- 
selves whether  the  ramifications  extend  to 
every  part  of  our  own  cheeks,  armR,  or 
fingers,  we  can  recur  to  a  very  easy  and 
simple  test  A  cambric  needle,  thrust 
through  the  thin  outer  skin,  will  often  de- 
tect to  our  full  conviction,  what  the  highest 
magnifying  power  of  lenses  much  bil  to 
raider  visible. 

Now  the  invertebraled  animals,  or  those 
destitute  of  backbones,  are  also  destitute  of 
the  spinal  marrow,  and  their  power  of  feel- 
ing mtiet  of  course  be  dependent  an  anotbsr   ' 
airongement.     Will  not  such  of  our  na^   i 
den  as  have  itever  attended  to  these  pointt, 
seek  to  puTsne  them  hereafter  T    Will  they 
not,  at  least,  reflect  enough  upon  the  n^   | 
tore  of  the  beoria  of  the  field,  the  fewla  of 
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the  air  and  the  fish  of  the  sea,  to  realize, 
that  they  resemble  the  humaa  race  in  their 
liability  to  suffering  even  from  slight  in- 
juries, and  therefore  have  claims  on  our 
humanity,  not  only  as  fellow-creatures,  but 
>  as  exposed  to  pains  and  torments  from  care- 
\  less  or  ignorant,  as  well  as  from  cruel 
hands? 

These  remarks  may  appear  to  be  out  of 
place  here,  while  we  have  before  us  an 
animal  of  a  different  class.  We  are  ready 
to  reply,  that  if  by  introducing  them  here, 
we  may  give  a  good  direction  to  any  of 
our  reilders,  we  shall  not  consider  them 
thrown  away.  Before  we  return  to  the 
subject  depicted  at  the  head  of  this  article, 
we  would  add  a  few  words  mora 

Backbones  serve  several  other  important 
purposes  also.  The  ribs  are  attached  to 
them,  which  protect  the  heart  and  lungs, 
and  partly  the  stomach,  while  their  motion 
causes  the  vital  operation  of  breathing 
The  spinal  column  also  is  the  supporter  of 
the  head,  either  directly,  as  in  man,  or  in- 
directly, by  giving  support  to  the  muscles 
which  sustain  it,  as  in  common  animals. 
For  an  example  of  the  manner  in  which 
provision  is  made  for  the  support  of  the 
enormous  head  of  the  mammoth,  with  its 
tremendous  tusks,  see  page  715,  of  this 
number  of  our  magazine. 

We  will  now  revert  to  the  Mya,  or  gap- 
ing shell-fish,  which  is  depicted  at  the  head 
of  this  article.  Like  all  other  inhabitants 
of  shells,  it  is  destitute  not  only  of  a  back- 
bone, but  also  of  all  bones  whatever.  The 
shell -fish  belong  to  that  one  of  the  three 
divisions  of  the  invertebrated  animals  which 
are  called  Mollusca  or  soft  animals.  Many 
of  them,  like  the  clam,  oyster  and  muscle, 
have  no  heads.  In  many  other  reepects 
also,  which  we  have  no  room  to  particular- 
ize, they  difller  from  the  animals  with  which 
we  are  most  familiar,  and  present  curious 
and  surprising  characteristics,  which  the 
students  of  Gkxl's  works  admits,  investigate 
and  record,  which  the  idle  and  frivolous  re- 
spect not,  and  which  the  novel  reader  de- 
spises. 

The  gaping  shell  is  often  placed  at  the 
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head  of  the  double  shells  or  bivalves  ;  and 
such  of  our  readers  as  have  had  taste  and 
industry  enough  to  commence  a  col  lection 
of  these  beautiful  objects,  need  not  be  toU 
that  we  have  a  very  useful  variety  of  the 
Mya  in  abundance  on  our  sea-coast :  the 
long  olam,  or  soft  clam,  as  it  is  commonly 
called.  The  Myti  is  distinguished  by  an 
opening  left  between  its  shells  at  one  paz^ 
when  it  is  elsewhere  closed.  This  is  made 
to  allow  the  foot  of  the  animal  to  have  at 
all  times  access  to  the  water  or  air.  It 
lives  buried  an  inch  or  more  beneath  the 
sand,  in  beaches,  between  high  and  low  wa- 
ter marks,  and  twice  every  24  hours  is 
alternately  covered  and  left  by  the  tide. 
It  is  easily  discovered  when  the  sea  has  re- 
tired, by  its  spirting  up  a  small  jet  of  wa- 
ter, on  feeling  the  pressure  made  on  the  sand 
by  a  little  blow,  or  by  the  foot  of  one  tread- 
ing near  it.  A  spade,  or  even  the  hand  will 
then  easily  dig  it  out  of  its  bed.  It  is  very 
delicate  and  wholesome  food,  and  is  sold  in 
considerable  quantities  in  New  York  and 
other  places,  being  preferred  by  many,  fat 
its  flavor,  to  the  round  or  real  clam^;  while 
some  even  rank  it  with  the  oyster. 

Another  distinguishing  mark  of  the  Mya 
often  is  a  peculiar  hinge,  which  is  the  chief 
characteristic  of  the  species,  as  in  most  other 
bivalves  :  but  the  hinge  varies  in  some  spe- 
cies of  the  Mya. 

Here,  however,  as  in  noticing  the  gaping 
of  the  shell,  we  give  the  marks  of  the  co- 
vering of  the  animal,  and  speak  as  concho- 
logists.  The  reader  will  bear  in  mind,  that, 
in  writing  of  the  animal  itself  zoologisis 
leave  the  shell  out  of  view,  and  regard  OQly 
the  organic  structure,  habits,  dLC  Turning 
to  '<  Cuvier's  Animal  Kingdom,"  therefore, 
we  find  Mya  ranged  among  the  Inelusa,  or 
fifth  fiimily  of  the  Acephala  Testacea,  (head- 
less shellfish,)  which  is  the  first  order  of 
mollusca,  or  soft  animals.  Therefore,  to 
learn  all  that  is  to  be  known  of  the  ani- 
mal, we  must  read  the  description  of  each 
division  and  subdivision,  with  distinct  ideas  ) 
of  the  place  which  it  holds  in  the  system. 

The  following  description  (familiar  and 
scientific)  of  the  shell  and  its  inhabitant  we  ' 
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copy  from  «  Lessons  on  Shells,"  a  pretty 
liule  elemen'ary  work,  which  we  would 
recommend  to  every  fitmily  and  school,  as 
a  pleasing  and  useful  assistant  in  the  study 
of  this  iuterestiiig  and  improving  branch 
\  of  natural  history.  The  American  edition 
[  with  colored  prints  may  be  bought  for  less 
^  than  a  dollar,  and  offers  many  lessons  for 
)  drawing  and  coloring,  as  well  as  a  great 
>  deal  of  fiuniliar  and  agreeable  instruction 

on  shells  and  shell-fish 

■ 

GAPBR. 

Oenerie  ekaraeter.  Shell  bivalve,  equi- 
▼alve,  inequilateral^  sometimes  gaping  at  one 
end,  sometimes  at  both;  shape,  suboval, 
broader  than  it  is  long ;  generally  smooth, 
or  only  slightly  striated ;  hinge  with  a 
thick,  strong  patulous,  or  spoon-shaped 
tooth,  sometimes  inserted  into  the  opposite 
▼alve. 

ObsBSYATIONS  on  THB   SHBLL  AlfD  ITS 

niHABITANT. 

The  points  of  generic  resemblance  in 
the  Myn  are  wanting  in  many  of  the  spe- 
cies.   The  coarse  large  tooth  is  the  charac- 
teristic of  the  hinge,  but  sometimes  it  is  not 
more  than  a  thickened  callosity.     Some 
species  are   altogether  destitute  of  teeth; 
these  have  a  rounded  cavity  for  the  recep* 
tion  of  the  cartilage.     The  gaping  of  the 
valves  is  another  distinguishing  feature,  but 
it  does  not  always  occur.    In  form  also  the 
shells  difier  considerably ;  some  are  oblong 
and  truncated,  as  if  a  part  of  the  shell  had 
been  cut  off;  others  are  obicular,  and  many 
are  angular  from  the  addition  of  ears  at  the 
hinge.    The  Mys  are  generally  covered 
with  a  thick  brown  or  green  epidermis; 
when  this  is  removed,  the  sur&ce  exhibits  a 
beautiful  irridescent  mother-of-pearl  lustre. 
Some  of  the  species  grow  to  a  great  size ; 
others  are  remarkable  for  their  thick,  solid 
and  substantial  shells,  and  have  m  conse- 
quence been  formed  into  a  distinct  genqs, 
ca  led  Unio.     Many  of  the  mollusca  of  this 
genus  burrow  in  the  sand  or  mud,  boring 
a  channel  through  which  they  thrust  a  con- 
tracted trunk  including  two  tubes.      The 
MysB  furnish  food  not  only  for  man,  but  also 
for  many  aquatic  birds. 

MYA  Truneata, 

TRUNCATED  ^GAPBB. 

Specific  character.  Shell,  ovate,  convex, 
truncated  at  the  anterior  end,  where  it  gapes 
considerably,  curved  at  the  areola,  wrinkled 


transversely,  and  covered  with  a  brownish 
yellow  tough  epidermis,  extending  an  inch 
or  two  beyond  tne  gaping  end,  like  a  thick 
membrane,  through  which  the  -^ninnal  pro- 
trudes its  tube ;  hinge  with  a  rounded  tooth 
projecting  forwards ;  inside  white ;  length 
from  one  to  two  inches ;  breadth  from  two 
to  three. 

These  shells  inhabit  the  sand  or  gravel 
about  low  water  mark  on  most  of  the  nor- 
thern coasts  of  Europe.  In  Greenland  their 
Mollusca  are  the  food  of  man  and  other 
tanimais.  When  taken  alive,  the  epidermis 
of  the  shell  is  found  joined  to  the  tube  or 
proboscis  of  the  animal,  having  become  a 
thick,  tough,  coriaceous  skin  for  its  protec- 
tion. The  animal  is  capable  of  extending 
this  tube  to  the  distance  of  nine  or  ten 
inches,  and  of  contracting  it  about  three, 
but  cannot  withdraw  it  entirely  into  the 
shell. 

MYA  Margaritifera, 

PBARL-nnriNo  OTSTia. 

Specific  character.  Shell,  strong,  pon- 
derous, thick;  shape,  ovate,  oblong,  front 
compressed,  margin  a  little  contracted  in 
the  middle,  giving  a  somewhat  curved  out- 
line to  the  circumference ;  hinge  consisting 
of  a  cardinal  tooth  in  one  valve,  which  is 
thick,  obtusely  conical,  and  looking  into  a 
bifurcated  tooth  m  the  other  valve ;  shell 
about  two  inches  long,  and  four  broad ;  co- 
vered wirh  a  black  epidermis  decorticated 
at  the  umbones ;  inside  of  a  greenish  pear- 
ly hue. 

This  shell  is  one  of  a  very  interesting 
group,  now  formed  into  a  distinct  genus  and 
called  Unio.  It  inhabits  only  rocky  tor- 
rents, and  the  precipitous  streams  of  moun- 
tainous districts.  Many  are  found  in  the 
cataracts  and  rapid  rivers  r.f  America,  and 
by  their  solid  and  thick  shells  manifest  the 
providential  care  that  fitted  them  for  the 
dangerous  spots  they  occupy.  When  we 
look  at  the  ponderous  Mya  driven  by  the 
powerful  torrent,  and  compare  it  with  the 
light  and  delicate  lanthina,,  borne  gently  on 
the  sur&ce  of  the  waves,  shall  we  coldly 
attribute  such  adaptation  to  circumstances 
or  the  blind  dealing  of  chance,  and  not  ra- 
ther delight  to  recognize  the  beneficent  wis- 
dom of  our  heavenly  Father,  pervaring  all 
his  works,  and  suiting  each  to  the  place  he 
assigns  it? 

The  Mya  Margaratifera  is  found  in  seve- 

'ral   British  rivers,  particularly  those  of 

Wales ;  it  is  also  found  in  some  parts  of 

Ireland,  where  the  peasantry  use  the  valves 

as  spoons.     (It  is  common  in  the  U.  States.) 
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GREAT  ABIERlCAir  JMASTODOIT. 

Ckm$hiM  from  No,  AO^jfogt  016 
ANATOMT  07  THb  MajBTODON. 

Tke  skull.    The  bones  of  the  skull  are 
woaderfally  large,  and  as  well  preserved  as 
the  other  bones.    The  posterior  part  is  flat 
and  broad,  measuring  in  height  one  foot  ele- 
ven inches,  and  in  width  two  feet  nine  inches. 
The  foramen  magnum  for  the  passage  of  the 
spinal  marrow,  is  three  inches  and  a  half  in 
diameter.    In  the  centre  of  the  occipital  bone 
are  two  deep  cavities  for  the  insertion  of  the 
ligamentum  n«cAe»  separated  by  a  thin  bony 
partition.    The  frontal  bone  is  two  feet  four 
inches  wide,  between  the  orbitsof  the  eyes. 
The   outer  plate  of  bone  is  very  hard  and 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  thick,  where  we 
find  eleven  inches  and  a  quarter  of  cellular 
bone,  extending  down  to  the  brain.    The  ca- 
vity of  the  brain  is  small,  occupying  only  the 
lower  portion  of  the  skull.    In  front  of  the 
nares,  (nostrils,)  between  the  origin  of  the 
tusks,  is  a  cavity  as  large  as  that  oi  the  brain, 
and  is  probably  the  antrum  higkmorianum. 

The  insertion  of  the  tusks  into  the  inter- 
maxillary bones,  is  two  feet  five  inches,  ex- 
tending back  of  the  orbits.  These  tusks  were 
ten  and  a  half  feet  in  length,  and  two  feet  and 
an  inch  in  circumference  where  they  enter 
the  socket.  With  regard  to  the  direction  of 
the  tusks,  we  are  convinced  from  observation 
of  a  number  of  skulls,  that  their  direction 
is  as  accidental  as  the  horns  of  cattle.  Some 
follow  the  first  curve,  downward  and  out- 
wards, the  points  in  one  which  we  have  seen 
being  eleven  feet  asunder.  In  the  skull  of 
this  skeleton  before  us,  they  first  curved  down- 
wards and  outwards  till  tney  were  seven  feet 
apart,  when  they  curved  inwards  and  slightly 
ui>ward8  till  they  approached  at  the  points 
within  two  feet  of  each  other.  The  socket 
of  the  tuflks  is  curved  and  flattened,  so  that  it 
was  impossible  for  the  tusks  to  have  turned 
in  the  sockets,  during  the  decay  of  the  soft 
parts,  as  is  supposed  by  many  to  have  been 
the  case. 

The  whole  skull,  lengthwise,  is  bounded  on 
all  sides  by  nearly  straight  lines.  The  lower 
Jaw  is  nearly  straight  from  the  angle  to  the 
front,  and  measures  in  that  line  two  feet  ten 
inches.  The  condyloid  process,  by  which  it 
isjarticulated  with  the  head,  is  distant  from 
the  coronoid  process  one  foot.  In  the  front 
of  the  lower  jaw,  at  the  commissure,  is  a 
small  round  tooth,  eleven  inches  in  length  and 
one  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  inserted 
into^a  socket  seven  inches  deep.  This  is  on 
the  left  side  of  the  commissure.  On  the 
right  side  is  a  partial  socket,  as  if  anotlier 
tooth  had  once  been  there.— It  appears  that 
the  young  animals  had  these  two  teeth,  but 
lost  them  at  a  later  period  of  life,  as  the  re- 
mains of  the  socket  only  are  found  in  skele- 
tons of  old  animals. 

The  teeth  are,  in  this  skeleton,  two  in  each 
row,  making  eight  in  all.    The  front  tooth 


measures  three  by  four  and  a  half  iachct; 
the  back  tooth,  three  and  a  half  by  sevca 
and  a  half  inches.  Like  the  elephant,  thia 
animal  probably  changed  its  teeth  darings  its 
|rrowth;  at  each  change  the  back  teeth  cro«4- 
mg  forward,  till  they  eventually  crowded  oat  i 
the  front  ones.  ^ 

The  length  of  the  head,  from  the  oocipnt  to  ) 
the  front  of  the  intermaxillary  bones,  is  loiir  / 
feet  and  one  inch,  and  weighedt  with  dkS  | 
tusks,  694  pounds.  J 

There  are  seven  bones  of  the  neck,  nine-  ( 
teen  of  the  back  and  three  of  the  lotas.  The  ( 
first  seven  bones  of  the  back  are  chameterised  \ 
by  very  long  spinous  processes,  the  loneest 
measurinjg[  two  feet.  Prom  the  third  uey 
diminish  in  length  very  rapidly  to  the  eleremh, 
when  they  are  almost  lost.  The  bones  of 
the  neck  are  much  more  upright  than  in  the 
elephant,  giving  to  the  animal  the  appearanee 
of  carrying  a  high  head.  Atlas,  Sfc.  8  in.  n 
drcumference. 

The  ribs  are  forty  in  number ;  twenty  ob 
each  side,  and  the  longest  measures  four  feat 
seven  inches.  The  first  and  second  riha  os 
the  right  side  appear  to  have  been  broken  by 
some  accident  daring  the  animal's  life.  Du- 
ring the  process  of  healing,  the  first  rih  has 
formed  a  bony  attachment  to  the  sternum  or 
breast-bone,  which  is  a  triangular  bone  of 
large  size  and  one  foot  seven  inches  ioDg. 
The  last  two  ribs  on  the  right  side  have  also 
been  united  longitudinally.  The  acapnia 
(shoulder-blade^  is  two  feet  and  ten  inches 
long,  and  two  feet  nine  inches  wide,  having'  a 
long  and  sharp  acromion  process. 

The  humerus  (shoulder)  is  three  feet  and 
five  inches  long,  three  feet  and  two  inches  in 
circimiference  at  the  upper  end,  and  three 
feet  and  five  inches  at  the  lower.  The  ulna 
measures  two  feet  and  three  inches,  from  the 
articulation  at  the  humerus,  to  where  it  unites 
with  the  foot.  The  olecranon  process  is  seven 
inches  long^  and  two  feet  four  inches  in  cir- 
cumference at  the  base.  The  circumference 
of  the  elbow  is  three  feet  nine  inches.  The 
radius  is  small  and  slender,  and  crosses  from 
the  inside  of  the  ankle  to  the  front  of  the  el- 
bow. The  articulating  surface  of  the  elbow 
is  one  foot  three  and  a  half  inches  long,  and 
seven  and  a  half  inches  wide. 

The  bones  of  the  fore-foot  resemble  in  form 
those  of  an  elephant,  but  project  forward  in- 
stead of  being  arranged  in  a  perpendienlar 
column,  and  the  toes  have  evidently  possessed 
great  power  of  flexion. 

The  pelvis  is  a  broad  massive  booe,  and 
was  taken  up  entire.  It  measures  between 
the  illiac  extremities,  six  feet  and  one  inch. 
The  pubic  and  sacro-illiac  symphyses  are 
completely  united  by  ossification.  The  pubic 
bone,  from  the  anterior  to  the  posterior  edge, 
measures  two  feet.  The  thyroid  foramen  is 
nine  and  a  half  inches  iooe  by  five  inches 
wide.    The  diameter  from  tne  sacrum  to  the 

Subis  is  twenty-two  inches;  the  transverse 
iameter  nineteen. 
The  femur  (thigh-bone)   is  three  feet  ten 
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inchefl  long,  and  serenteen  inches  in  circum- 
ference at  the  middle.  The  head  of  this  bone 
is  two  feet  in  circumference ;  around  the  tro- 
chanter, diree  feet.  The  neat  trochanter  is 
▼ery  larg^,  but  in  place  of  the  lesser  trochan- 
ter ia  only  a  swelling  and  roughness  of  the 
bone. 

The  tibia  is  two  feet  six  inches  long, 
and  two  feet  seven  inches  in  circumference 
at  the  top.  The  articulating  suriaee,  where 
it  reeeives  the  thish  bone,  is  one  toot  in  tiaos- 
▼erse  diameter.  The  fibula  is  two  feet  two 
inches  in  length.  The  bones  of  the  hind  leg 
resemble  in  a  wonderful  degree  the  same 
bones  in  man ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  that  when  these  bones  hare  been  found, 
they  have  sometimes  been  mistaken  for  the 
booee  of  gigantic  men. 

The  bones  of  the  legs,  the  tusks  and  the 
proboscis  in  this  animal  are  similar  to  those 
of  the  elephant.     The  structure  of  the  re- 
mainder or  the  skeleton  is  entirely  different. 
The  head  of  the  elephant  is  formed  of  bones 
.more  or  less  rounded  throughout    The  occi- 
pat  consists  of  two  laige  lobes  of  bone,  obe 
cm  each  side,  with  a  deep  groove  between. 
The  lower  jaw  is  convex  on  the  lower  side, 
and  the  teeta  in  that  jaw  are  with  the  crowns 
concave  from  the  front  backwards,  receiving 
the  upper  teeth  which  are  convex  to  fit  them. 
The  teeth  of  the  elephant  are  nearly  smooth, 
while  in  this  animal  they  are  formed  of  two 
\    rows  of  conical  prominences,  from  which  the 
t    animal  receives  its  name,  the  two   Oreek 
»    words  of  which  the  name  is  composed  signi- 
I    fying  a  ninpU  and  a  ieoth, 
^        It  was  formerly  the  opinion  that  this  ani- 
[    mal  lived  partly  upon  flesh.    There  is,  how- 
ever, satisfactory  evidence,  from  its  teeth  and 
from  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  that  its 
food  was  jprincipalhr  the  small  twigs   and 
branches  or  trees.    It  had  little,  if  any,  late- 
ral motion  to  its  lower  jaw,  and  of  course 
could  not  masticate  its  food  very  fine. 

All  that  we  know  of  the  habits  of  the  ani- 
mal is  to  be  inferred  from  its  structure  and 
f^om  tradition.  Its  form  compared  with  the 
elephant,  is  apparently  about  the  same  as  the 
horse  eompated  with  the  ox.  He  was  proba- 
bly comparatively  a  graceful  animal  in  his 
movements;  and  with  his  elevated  head,  or- 
namented with  such  enormous  tusks,  appear- 
ed terribly  majestic  The  opinion  of  some 
that  he  was  the  behemoth  of  Job,  is  without 
an^  foundation;  yet  the  description  of  that 
animal  in  seme  respects  may  well  apply  to 
this. 

Other  AMmiL  Rshains. 

The  discovery  has  been  made  of  the  remains 
of  a  species  of  deer  in  the  fresh  water  marl 
beds  of  Orange  and  Greene  counties  in  this 
State.  We  first  obtaia?d  the  jaw  of  this  ex- 
inct  ^ecies  from  the  marl  pit  of  Mr.  Stewart 
in  the  latter  county,  and  afterwards  one  of  the 
horns  from  a  similar  pit  in  Scotcblown,  in 
Oiange.  This  deer  was  about  the  size  of  the 
reindeer  of  the  north,  and,  like  that  animal, 
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was  provided  with  a  flattened  (though  more 
slender)  horn;  but  it  differs  especially  from 
the  reindeer,  in  the  possession  of  two  brow 
antlers  instead  of  one,  on  a  single  shaft,  and 
quite  near  its  base.  No  other  bones  have  yet 
been  found ;  and  hence  the  height  and  bulk  of 
the  animal  have  not  been  accurately  deter- 
mined ;  but  that  in  this  countrv  the  genus 
CsRVtrs  contained  a  species  which  is  now  ex- 
tinct, is,  by  this  discovery,  placed  beyond  a 
doubt. 

But  a  still  more  remarkable  species  has  al- 
so perished :  we  allude  to  the  great  Irish  elk, 
whose  remains  are  found  in  the  same  beds  as 
those  of  the  deer  just  spoken  of.  The  horns 
of  this  ffisantic  creature  had  a  spread  of  ten 
feet,  and  hence  he  must  have  been  one  of  the 
most  majestic  animals  of  the  forests  of  his 
time. 

Of  all  the  extinct  species  of  quadrupeds, 
however,  the  mastodon9  and  elephants  are 
the  most  remarkable.  An  animal  twelve  feet 
high  and  proportionately  long,  provided  with 
tusks  curving  upwards  and  outwUrds  to  the 
extent  of  ten  feet,  must  have  been  a  unique 
object  upon  the  hills  in  our  vicinity.  What 
their  habits  were,  cannot  be  well  determined 
now ;  but  we  know  that  they  must  have  been 
vegetable  feeders,  and  have  browsed  upon 
trees  of  no  mean  height  and  size.  A  circum- 
stance of  some  interest  in  their  history  ia,  tl»t 
they  appear  to  have  been  confined  to  the 
western  side  of  the  present  valley  of  the 
Hudson ;  for  so  far  as  observations  have  been 
made,  their  remains  have  not  been  foimd 
either  north  of  the  Mohawk  valley,  or  east  of 
the  Hudson  river. 

Although  the  bones  belonging  to  manj  dif- 
ferent individuals  have  been  diMOvered  m  the 
counties  of  Albany  and  Greene  in  this  State, 
and  in  the  adjacent  counties  in  New  Jersey, 
still  this  part  of  the  continent  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  their  favorite  haunt.  We  must 
go  into  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  if  we 
would  form  a  true  coneeptioo  of  their  former 
niunbers  and  importance.  The  Bigbone  licks 
are  known  the  world  over,  as  the  cemetery 
of  hundreds  of  these  animala  But  here  they 
are  not  solitary  and  alone :  numerous  bones 
of  other  animals,  known  now  to  be  exiinct» 
lie  entombed  with  thenr  in  those  saline  de- 
posits. The  horse,  the  ox,  the  bufialo  and 
some  others,  appear  to  have  been  their  com- 

ginions,  and  to  have  made  these  spots  their 
Torite  resort  Still  farther  west,  they  were 
eqoall][  if  not  more  abundant  The  Helder- 
berg  hills  seem  to  have  been  the  limit  of  their 
wanderings  in  this  direction,  the  base  of  the 
Rocky  mountains  their  extreme  wtot,  and  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi  the  centre  of  their 
range. 

The  most  interesting  question  in  regard  to 
these  animals,  is  that  which  inquires  the 
cause  of  their  extinction.  On  this  question 
we  are  not  prepared  to  sustain  an  opinkm, 
nor  even  to  offer  one  that  is  any  thing  like 
satisfoctory  to  ourselves. — ^Time  will  unfold 
the  secret 
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THE  DBCEHBER  MEETIHO  OF  THB 
HEW  YORK  HISTORICAIi  SOCIETY. 

Several  interesting  subjects  were  brought 
before  the  Society.  Mr.  Brodhcad,  who 
collected  much  valuable  matter  relating  to 
Colonial  History  during  his  late  mission  to 
Europe^  at  the  direction  of  our  Legislature, 
presented  copies  of  two  maps  of  the  coast 
and  country,  believed  to  have  been  drawn 
in  1614  and  1616.  They  have  been  litho- 
graphed by  Pendleton. 

Mr.  Broadhead  read  the  following  inter- 
esting description  of  the 

Palace  of  the  States  General^  at  the 

Hague. 

*«The  Archives  of  the  Government  of 
the  Netherlands  at  the  Hague,  are  among 
the  richest  depositories  of  Historical  infor- 
mation, to  be  found  in  Europe.  The  pro- 
verbial care  and  system  of  our  Dutch  an- 
cestors is  perhaps  no  where  more  fully  il- 
lustrated  than  in  the  immense  collection  of 
Historical  Records  now  preserved  in  the 
old  palace  of  the  States  General  in  the  Bir- 
menhot.  Here — ^in  a  long  suite  of  apart, 
ments,  formerly  the  scene  of  councils  and 
discussions  affecting  the  peace  and  policy 
of  Europe ;  where  the  stadtholder  and  the 
States  General  were  often  called  upon  to 
decide  questions  in  which  England,  France 
and  Spain,  the  Bishop  of  Munster  and  the 
Elector,  the  Vatican  and  the  Sultan  were 
interested ;  or  which  came  up  for  review 
and  adjudication  from  the  dependencies  of 
the  United  Provinces  in  the  fitr  off  Indian 
seas,  the  ''Ultima  Thuie ''  of  the  World,— 
where  were  once  read  the  dispatches  of  the 
victorious  Hein,  who  wrenched  from"  the 
hands  of  the  ruthless  Spaniards  the  unrigh- 
teous spoil  he  had  torn  from  the  unofiendmg 
Mexican  and  Peruvian :  where  the  letters 
of  Tromp  and  Dejluyter — **  terror  oceanis 
immensi  ' — told  the  story  of  the  humilia- 
tion of  St  George  : — ^here,  in  the  gilded 
apartments  that  once  were  witnesses  of  the 
pomp  and  power  of  the  Provinces,  are  now 
preserved  the  decaying  memorials  which, 
while  they  record  the  former  greatness  of 
the  Republic,  seem  to  repeat  in  mournful 
tpnes  from  their  dusty  shelves,  ^<  the  seep, 
tre  has  departed  from  Judah." 

Amidst  this  enormous  collection  of  re- 
cords, where  two  centuries  of  the  world's 
history  is  embodied  and  preserved,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  annals  of  a  fiir-ofTand 
scarcely  noticed  colony — scarcely  noticed, 
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at  least,  till  it  was  about  becoming  the  prey 
of  the  careless  Charles — should  occupy  a  • 
comparatively  small  place.      Where    the  i 
Elector  of  Bohemia  and  the  Duke  of  Cour-  ' 
land  usurp  whole  volumes,  the  colony  oi  \ 
New  Netherlands  modestly  claims   a  few  | 
brief  and  sparsely  scattered  notices.     No  ( 
prophetic  eye  seems  then  to  have  foreseen  S 
the  after  splendors  of  that  obscure  and  hnm-  | 
ble  colony—that  new,  grand  and  floarialiing  i 
empire.     Occupied  with  transactions  and  ' 
events  nearer  home  ;  or  if  with  the  mAm 
of  Brazil  and  the  West  Indies,  with  affiiin, 
at  least,  of  flourishing  and  valuable  colo- 
nies ;  the  fate  and  prospects  of  the  humble 
protege  of  the  West  India  company — HmM 
discovered  and  colonised,  as  it  were,  by  aa 
accident — ^gave  but  little  concern  to  their 
High  Mightinesses,  and  claimed   but  little 
space  in  their  voluminous  journals.     Hsd 
the  records  of  that  company  been  preserved 
with  the  praiseworthy  care  displayed  in  m- 
gard  to  those  of  the  Government  itself,  we 
might  indeed  have  now  rejoiced  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  most  perfect  body  of  annab 
that  anynKxlem  state  can  boast  of  guarding. 
But  a  careless  hand  was  laid  upon  treasures 
whose  antiquity  should  have  rendered  them 
sacred.    The  very  r^sons  given  in  the  or- 
der for  their  sale  should  have  secured  their 
preservation.     The  shelves  of  the  West  In- 
dia House  at  Amsterdam  were  encumbered 
with  old  and  decaying  papers,  and  room  . 
was  needed.     For  a  few  miserable  guilders,  I 
the  records  we  had  so  loog  coveted  were  > 
scattered  and  dispersed ;  and  the  shopkeep-  j 
er  and  tradesmam  on  the  Rhine  wrapped  np  ^ 
his  wares  in  the  mutilated  dispatohss  of  the 
directors  of  New  Netherlands. 

Letter  from  a  Chinese  Scholar  and 
PhiloHthropist 
The  following  peculiar  and  very  interest- 
ing letter  of  acknowledged  merit  was  read 
by  the  Secretaryi  Mr.  Wetmore. 

THONCHING'S  LETTER, 

To  THE   HiSTOBICAI.    SoClSTT   OF   NsW 

York. 
Benevolent  Sirs : —  • 

It  is  now  a  pleasant  season  when  the 
gc^den  chrysanthemum  fills  (he  paths  and 
the  purple  foliage  of  the  maple  covers  the 
hills.  Separated  far  asunder,  I  desire  your 
health  ana  utmost  prosperity,  and  that  with 
time  this  may  be  still  more  abundant.-— 
Though  we  are  reciprocally  afiur  off  I  desire 
your  happiness, 

1  have  respectfully  to  state,  that  several 
munths  since  I  received  and  perused  yoor  ( 
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esteemed  favor  (literally,  elegant  letter^  and 
several  volumes  of  books  which,  witn  all 
respect,  I  have  received  and  understand,  and 
for  which  I  am  much  obliged.  I  fully  de-* 
termined  to  reply  at  once,  but  just  at  that 
I  time  on  account  ol  slight  indisposition  I  was 
I  caused  to  procrastinate ;  but  being  men  of 
^  £freat  liberality  and  of  kindness  as  broad  as 
I  the  sea,  surely  you  will  excuse  me.  Now 
the  &vorable  monsoon  has  commenced  it  is 
convenient  to  send  a  brief  reply  (literally, 
an  inch  of  parchment)  and  to  express  my 
heartfelt  thanks. 

In  my  humble  opinion  your  honorable 
nation  delights  in  righteousness  and  posses- 
ses  a  clear  perception  of  the  principles  of 
right  reason ;  and  the  names  of  its  literati, 
enrolled  in  your  colleges,  cannot  be  enume^ 
rated. 

It  delights  in  doing  righteous  deeds,  and 
its  people  are  exceedingly  righteous  and 
are  ail  possessed  of  every  accomplishment, 
men  of  worth  who  take  the  lead  in  pointing 
out  the  right  way. 

Since  perusing  your  letter,  still  more  do 
I  look  up  to  it  with  admiration.  I  (a  stu- 
pid man)  from  youth  to  the  present  time 
nave  formed  resolutions  to  do  something, 
yet  am  not  aware  that  I  have  done  any 
thing  properly.  I  have  in  my  own  mind 
pondered  upon  that  which  is  morally  excel- 
lent, have  cherished  a  regard  for  righteous- 
ness, exerted  myself  to  practise  it,  and  used 
strong  ^deavors  to  induce  others  to  do  the 
same.  Now  then,  the  high  compliments 
contained  in  your  letter  filled  me  with  un- 
speakable surprise. 

Recently  at  Canton,  in  consequence  of 
opium,  the  confusion  and  troubles  df  war 
tfnsued,  and  the  people  of  China  could  not 
depend  upon  their  lives.  The  recent  state 
of  things  has  been  such  as  one  cannot  bear 
to  mention  to  his  most  intimate  friends. 

Originally  embodying  in  action  the  be- 
nevolent mind  of  Heaven  above,  inasmuch 
as  opium  is  an  article  injurious  to  men, 
therefore,  our  Government  legislated  that  it 
would  not  receive  a  revenue  derived  from 
it,  and  established  laws  rigorously  prohibit- 
ing it,  not  aware  of  the  extraordinary  con- 
sequences to  which  it  has  led,  and  that  it 
would  prove  impracticable  to  arrest  this  ar- 
ticle so  injurious  to  men.  But,  alas !  on 
the  c<»itrary,  (so  far  from  arresting  it)  it  has 
caused  the  people  to  take  the  poison. 

Inasmuch  as  I  reflect  that  your  honorable 
nation  formerly  bought  Africans  and  made 
slaves  of  them,  so  that  during  a  long  period 
the  aggregate  has  amounted  to  several  my- 
riads, henceforth  may  the  men  of  worth  of 


I 
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your  honorable  country,  in  imitation  of 
I)igh  Heaven,  cherish  for  them  a  feelmg 
of  commiseration,  and  diffuse  intelligence 
among  the  men  of  worth  of  every  nation,  that 
they  may  exert  their  strength  to  prohibit  and 
arrest  this  evil,  and  not  allow  the  people  of 
that  country  (Africa)  to  be  made  slaves. 
Those  who  have  been  bought  should  be 
suffered  at  their  option  to  return  to  their 
coifiitry,  and  to  their  native  villages.  Then 
this  being  done,  it  will  be  seen  that  your 
honorable  nation  delights  in  a  righteous 
heart. 

And,  however,  since  at  the  present  day 
opium  is  flowing  like  poisdn  through  the  cen- 
tral kingdom,  causing  all  who  smoke  it  to 
become  idiots,  to  convert  day  into  night,  neg^ 
leet  their  duties,  and  in  the  highest  degree 
injuring  lives,  wasting  property  and  mining 
families;  and  although  they  be  urged  to 
leave  it  off,  they  do  not  awake  to  the  subject, 
and  althouffh  there  be  rigorous  government 
penalties,  they  fear  them  not  Again,  there  / 
are  those  who  are  addicted  to  casting  their  \ 
nets  for  profit  These  make  many  schemes  *  • 
for  transporting  it  and  selling  it  again  in  every 
province.  As  daily  the  wmd  rises  and  the 
waves  increase,  so  this  accumulated  evil  has 
become  deeper  and  still  greater,  till  in  the 
21st  and  Sda  yeara  of  the  present  reign  (1841 
and  1842)  it  caused  the  people  and  citizens 
of  China  to  meet  the  calamity  of  beinff  dis- 
persed abroad  without  habitation,  and  our 
soldiers  and  generals  were  wounded  with  the 
keen  points  of  the  spear.  Truly,  this  our  be- 
nevolent and  good  people  have  felt  most  sen- 
sibly and  wept  over  it  with  flowing  tears. 

I  desire  every  man  of  worth  in  your  hono- 
rable nation,  who  takes  pleasure  in  righteous- 
ness, and  is  devoted  to  books,  and  clearly  un- 
derstands the  principles  of  reason,  and  like 
high  Heaven,  delights  in  a  life  of  virtue,  may 
disseminate  them  among  the  men  of  wortL 
of  every  nation,  that  masmuch  as  they  them- 
selves formerly  cherished  commiseration  for 
the  oppressed,  and  put  an  end  to  the  slave 
trade,  so  to  eternity  let  opium  be  prohibited. 
Absolutely,  let  them  not  again  be  tnnsportinff 
it  from  different  countries ;  then  th^re  wiU 
be  perfect  tranquility  to  both  Chinese  and 
foreigners,  and  the  people  will  rejoice  in  their 
possession,  and  the  places,  in  which,  in  by- 
gone days,  opium  has  been  planted,  will  an^ 
swer  for  the  growth  of  cotton  and  different 
kinds  of  grain.  This  is  my  reply  to  your  letter. 
Wishing  you  every  blessing. 

YIH  TAE,  or  THONCHINa 

Yah  KBVAN6, 

24th  year,  ninth  month,  lOthday, 
or  21st  October,  I84d. 

To  PsosFEB  M.  Wbtmobb,  Esq., 

Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee 
Historical  Society  of  New  York. 

A  faithful  translation. 

(Signed)  PETER  PARKER. 
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if^  the  Amm,  Penny  Magcaine, 

likei   lu  ^'tlie    Bishops*   Bible,**  iirintod 

Id  160e, 

Latd^  presented  to  the  N.  York  Historical 
Society,  by  Richard  Bell,  E$q. 

or  tlie  incomparable  treasaie  of  the  UxAy 
Scriptures,  with  a  prayer  for  the  true  use 
of  the  same.  * 

Here  is  the  spring  where  waters  flow 

To  quench  our  heat  of  sin ; 

Here  is  the  tree  where  truth  doth  grow» 

To  lead  our  lines  therein ; 

Here  is  the  judge  that  stints  the  strife* 

When  man^i  devices  fail ; 

Here  is  the  bread  that  feeds  the  life* 

Thst  death  oannot  assail. 

The  tidings  of  salvation  dear* 
Come  to  our  ears  from  hence ; 
The  fortress  of  our  faith  is  here ; 
And  shield  of  our  defence. 
Then  be  not  like  the  hog  that  hath 
A  pearl  to  his  desire. 
And  take  more  pleasure  in  the  trough 
And  wallowing  in  the  mire. 
Bead  not  this  book  in  any  case 
But  with  a  single  eve  ; 
Read  not,  but  first  desire  God's  grace 
To  understand  thereby. 
Pray  still  in  faith  with  this  respect 
To  fructify  therein, 

That  knowledge  may  bring  this  effect* 
To  mortify  thv  sinne. 
Then  happy  thou  in  all  thy  life, 
Whatso  to  thee  befalls ; 
Yea  double  happy  shalt  thou  be 
When  God  by  death  thee  calls. 

A  society  has  been  organized  in  Boston 
for  the  education  of  adults.  An  excellent 
object.  It  is  estimated  that  in  Boston 
there  are  several  thousands  of  both  seizes, 
above  the  age  of  eighteen,  who  are  en- 
tirely without  education.  The  object  of 
this  society  is  to  educate  these  persons. 
The  plan  is  to  furnish  evening  instruction 
in  reading,  writing,  and  arithros^  to  this 
neglected  portion  of  citizens,  male  and  fe- 
male, at  the  least  possible  expense  to  the 
learner  of  time  and  money.  They  also 
propose  a  course  of  plain  and  popular 
lectures,  adapted  to  the  moral,  mental  and 
physical  condition  of  the  laboring  classes. 
They  wish  also  to  establish  a  library  for 

;    the  use  of  the  pupils  of  the  institution. 

^  We  agree  With  the  Boston  Traveller, 
from  which  we  learn  these  facts,  that  the 
design  and  the  general  plan  of  this  in- 
stitution must  commend  themselves  to  the 
best  feelings  and  the  g^erons  contribu- 
tions of  such  among  us  as  feel  an  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  tlie  rising  generation.^ 
LouitpiUe  JoumaL 


^EpiiaphsfromtheOld 
in  Cambndge^hy  William  Thaodsds  Has> 
Ris.''— This  is  '<the  work  of  Old  Moxialitj, 
performed  by  an  under-gradiiate  in  ooUegeJ^ 
<^  Time's    'effacing  fingers'   were   XBjpidlv 
obliterating  the  lines  graven  upon  the  haJr 
stones  of  many  of  the  earlier  officers  and 
presidents,  and  of  some  of  the 
students  of  the  grammar  school  in 
bridge,  out  of  which  the  present  IJnlveaSg 
has  sprung. 

Becelpt  Wo.  4  of   the  Ow*  of  tbe 
Joseph  Banks  s— Bf  r«  WUnty 


NEWAIAREET  PUDDING. 
Put  on  to  boil  a  pint  of  good  milk, 
half  a  lemon-peel,  a  little  einnanum  mad  a  i 
bay-leaf;  boil  gently  for  five  or  ten  minvssa;  j 


sweeten  with  loaf  sugar ;  break  tke  yoifca  cf  \ 
five,  and  the  whites  of  three  eggs  into  a ' 
sin ;  beat  them  well,  and  add  the  milk  ; 
all  well  together,  and  strain  through  m 
hair-seive  or  tamis;  have  some  bread  aad 
batter  cut  verv  thin ;  lay  a  layer  ot  x,  m%  ^  , 
pie-dish,  and  then  a  layer  of  cunants,  and  ss 
on  till  the  dish  is  nearly  fuU,  then  poor  the 
custard  over  it,  and  bake  it  half  an  hour. 

Amebigan  Women. — De  TocqueviUe^  ia  hk 
recent  work,  speaking  of  AmerieaQ  wams^, 
says: — ^Aa  for  myself,  I  do  not  hasitaia  to 
avow,  that,  although  the  women  of  tha  Uni- 
ted States  are  conmied  within  the  narrow  » 
de  of  domestic  life,  and  their  situation  is,  in 
some  respects,  one  of  extreme  dependence,  I 
have  no  where  seen  women  occupying  a  lo^ 
tier  position  ;  and  if  it  were  asked,  now  I  am 
drawing  to  a  close  of  this  work,  ia  which  I  \ 
have  spopen  of  so  niany  things  dene  by  the  ' 
Americans,  to  what  the  singular  prosperity 
and  growing  strength  of  that  people  ought  to 
be  attributed,  I  should  reply — to  me  superior- 
ity of  their  women. 

Hops  entwine  to  the  left  and  boMia  to  tie 
right. 

The  earth  is  7,916  miles  in  diameter,  and 
24,880  miles  around. 
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journey  which  we  were  fortanale  enough  to 
make  in  his  company.  A  part  of  the  way  he 
travelled,  as  he  assured  us,  required  clearing 
with  hatchets,  although  it  had  been  cleared 
in  a  similar  manner  only  the  preceding  sea- 
son, by  a  German  traveller. 

Not  long  after  that  time,  the  late  Dr,  Aker- 
ly  received  several  boxes  of  curious  objects, 
taken  from  several  parts  oi  those  ruins  by 
another  investigator:  a  German  who  had 
resided  for  some  years  in  that  country. 
These  objects  and  the  accompanying  corres^ 
pondence.  we  took  much  interest  in.  The 
former  were  sent  to  be  forwarded  to  Europe, 
and  comprehended  a  number  of  small  human 
and  other  figures  of  baked  clay,  hollow  and 
forming  whistles  of  different  notes,  generally 
accordant,  and  were  supposed  by  the  dis* 
ooverer  to  have  been  ranged  on  the  top  of  a 
temple  wall,  to  be  sounded  by  the  winds. 
He  stated  that  he  had  found  some  of  differ- 
ent materials  and  one  of  gold. 

However,  we  intended,  in  introducing  this 
subject  to  our  readers,  in  a  future  number,  to 
ftcqaaint  them  briefly  with  some  of  the  pub« 
lieations  and  opinions  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country  in  which  those  wonderful  remains 
are  found.  We  have  before  us  a  few  num- 
bers of  ih4  '<  Registro  Trimestre,*'  or  Quar- 
terly  Register  of  Mexico,  commenced  in  that 
city  in  1832,  by  an  association  of  gentlemen^ 
which  contains  several  articles  on  this  sub- 
ject 

Padre  Torquemada  (Lib.  1,  ch.  14)  conjec- 
tures that  the  country  was  peopled  before 
the  deluge,  and  that  the  inhabitants  were  gi- 
ants. The  latter  supposition  was  corrobora- 
ted by  the  discovery  of  colossal  men.  But 
genealogical  charts  disprove  the  former  con- 
jecture. In  our  own  days  mummies  have 
been  found,  of  wonderful  size. 

"  Torquemada  adds,  (without,  however, 
quoting  his  authorities,)  that  some  believe  the 
first  inhabitants  of  those  regions  to  have  been 
the  Romans,  who  governed  Spain,  and  that 
this  is  confirmed  by  the  words,  uli,  candela 
and  others,  used  by  the  Mexicans;  and  by 
their  having  statutes  of  the  vestals,  after  the 
manner  oi  the  Latins,  roads,  the  same  mode 
of  collecting  tribute,  &c. 

"Padre  Garcia  believed  that  the  Indians 
were  the  descendants  of  the  Greeks,  from  the 
words  in  their  languages  resembling  those  of 
the  ktter.  Alexis  Venegas  mamtains  that 
they  are  descended  from  the  Carthaginians. 


Gonzalo  Fernandez  de  Oviedo,  ia  his  Indian 
History,  and  Padre  St.  Thomas   Marulaoda 
say  they  are  derived  from  Spaniards,  who  ^ 
peopled  Puerto  Rico,   Cuba,  and     the    other  f 
leeward  islands,  whence  they  sent  out  coJo-  '* 
nies  to  the  continent. 

Other  historians  have  adopted  theories  of  [ 
the  Spanish  origin  of  the  people  of  these  < 
countries,  supposing  that  bodies  of  fugitives  : 
from  the  Peninsula,  driven  out  either  bjr  the  ; 


incursions  of  the  northern  barbarians   or  the 
Moors,  or  by  their  predecessors, — the  Phoeoi- 


cians,  Greeks,  Carthaginians  or  Romans,  pai  ,) 
to  sea  and  landed  in  the  tropical  reg'iona  of 
America.  The  few  facts  ever  adduced  co 
corroborate  any  of  these  snppositiooa  can 
hardly  be  considered  as  sufficient  to  deprive 
them  of  the  character  of  theories  of  the  po- 
rest  kind. 
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Arias  Montano,  in  his  Indian  History,  (book 
2,  chap,  3,)  labors  to  show  that  the  Mexicans 
and  Peruvians  are  descended  from  Ophir,  soq  '' 
of  Joktan :  while  Friar  Augustin  Betanconrt  < 
combines  all  other  theories  in  one,  and  naakes 
the  people  of  those  parts  of  America  first 
known  to  the  Spaniards,  to  be  derived  from  v 
Canaanites,  Chinese,  Jews,  Romans,  Tartars,  ^ 
&C.  We  hardly  need  to  remark,  that  the  va-  ^ 
rious  languages  and  dialects  on  which  the  au- 
thor rested  for  proof  of  this  sweeping  theory, 
aflbrd  nothing  but  contradiction  to  such  an 
idea :  as  they  almost  all  agree  itk  having  one 
plan  of  construction,  while  they  differ  from  ^ 
the  languages  of  the  nations  mentioned,  in  ^ 
that  fundamental  and  most  important  point, 
still  more  than  in  the  sounds  of  words,  which 
can  hardly  be  looked  upon  as  more  than  ac- 
cidental. 

The  *'BegistTo  Trimestre"  remarks  that 
history  has  lost  the  interesting  and  certain 
records  of  the  origin  of  those  American  na- 
tions, by  the  burning  of  the  libraries  of  the 
Mexican  kings  and  emperors  by  Bishop  Zu- 
marraga,  who  condemned  them  to  the  flames, 
because  among  their  hieroglyphics  were  fig- 
ures which  he  supposed  to  be  instruments  of  ' 
sorcery.    The  editors  give  us   accouou  of 
the  skill  of  the  Mexicans  in  arts  now  lost, 
and  never  known  to  any  other  people,  as  e?i- 
deuce  of  their  high  civilization;  and  then 
add  long  details  from  hieroglyphical  records 
of  that  people.    For  the  most  complete  aod 
satisfactory  treatise  on  that  subject,  however, 
and  many  collateral  topics,  we  would  refer 
our  readers  to  the  late  admirable  essay  of 
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the  Hon.  Albert  Gallatin,  in  the  first  volume 
of  Transactions  of  the  American  Ethnological 
Society,  of  which  we  have  given  notices  and 
extracts,  particularly  in  the  2dth  numto  ot 
thft  Am.  Piianj'  Magazine,  page  388.  Havmg 
the  pleasure  of  being  a  member  of  that  asso* 
elation,  and  of  course  a  witness  of  the  interest 
and  assiduity,  the  labor,  penetration  and  per« 
severance  of  that  experienced  and  devoted 
friend  of  this  important  but  difficult  brs^ich 
of  research,  we  feel  it  a  duty  to  recommend 
this,  his  latest  and  one  of  his  most  valuable 
works,  to  the  attention  of  every  reader  of  sub- 
tantial  and  truly  valuable  book's. 

Mr.  Stephens  remarks,  that  the  chief  rea- 
son advanced  by  Captain  Dupaiz,  in  favor  of 
the  theory  oi  the  aniedcluvian  origud  of  those 
cities,  is  the  accumulation  of  earth  above 
some  of  the  buildings ;  but  this,  he  adds,  is 
proved  to  be  without  force,  by  the  fact,  that 
where  he  had  cleared  away  the  earth,  Mr. 
Stephens  found  it  already  accumulated  neatly 
to  the  same  depth,  although  in  the  short 
space  of  thirty  years.  He  pronounces  that 
•'  they  are  not  Cyclopean,"  and  that  "  they 
do  not  resemble  th.e  works  of  Greek  or  Ro- 
man." He  finds  no  resemblance  to  the 
architecture  of  China ;  and  the  ancient  Hin- 
du excavated  rocks  and  mountains,  to  form 
subterranean  temples,  while  ''among  all 
these  American  ruins  there  is  not  a  single  ex- 
cavation,*' although  the  surface,  abounding  in 
mountain  sides,  seems  to  invite  it.''  On  the 
contrary,  "  the  buildings  stand  on  lofty  arti- 
ficial elevations."  "In  sculpture,  too,  the 
Hindus  differ  entirely ;  the  subjects  are  far 
more  hideous,  being  in  general  represen- 
tations of  human  beings  distorted,  deformed 
and  unnatural,  very  often  three-headed,  or 
with  three  or  four  arms  or  legs  thrown  out 
from  the  same  body." 

They  are  said  to  resemble  the  Egyptians 
in  often  constructing  pyramids.  But  Mr. 
Stephens  assures  us,  that  not  an  entire  and 
complete  pyramid  has  yet  been  found  by 
him,  nor  evidence  that  any  sach  ever 
existed. 

The  constructions  at  Copan  which  have 
been  so  called,  were  connected  with  walls 
or  edifices,  as  foundations  or  parts  of  them, 
J  having  never  had  four  sides  completed. 
)  They  are  also  solid,  while  the  Egyptian 
I  pyramids,  (or  at  least  some  of  them,)  had 
>  chambers  within;  and  they  have  »teps  on 
)    their  sides,  while  the  others  were  smooth. 


The  stunes  used  in  the  American  buildings 
are  very  small  compared  with  the  immense 
blocks  used  by  the  Egyptians  j  and  columns, 
so  important  a  feature  in  their  temples,  are 
here  wholly  unknown.    In   sculpture,  too, 
Mr.  Stephens  declares  there  is  a  total  want 
of  similarity ;  and  he  presents  us,  in  the 
second  volume  of  his  « Incidents  of  Trtivels 
in   Chiapas  and  Yucatan,  (page  441,)  with 
specimens  of  Egyptian  sculpture,  furnished 
by  his  intelligent,  experienced,  and  accurate 
companion,  Mr.  Caiherwood,  and  concludes, 
that  there  is  a  total  want  of  similarity  be- 
tween the  American  and  Egyptian  sculpture. 
«  Unless  I  am  wrong,"  he  adds,  "  we  have 
a  conclusion  far  more  interesting  than  that  of 
connecting  ihe  builders  of  these  cities  with 
the  Egyptians  or  any  other  people,"— that  is 
an  independent  origin,  for  the  civilized  na- 
tion  who  constructed  these  wonderful  wes- 
tern  cities.    He  thinks  they  were  built  by 
"  the  races  who  occupied  the  country  at  the 
time  ol  the  invasion  by  the  Spaniards,  or  of 
some  not  vfery   distant    progenitors."    The 
eflFects  of  the  annual  rains,  and  the  luxuriant 
vegetation  would  probably  be  the  total  de- 
struction  of  such   edifices  in  two  thousand 
years:   hut  even  wooden  beams  exist,  in  ex- 
posed situations,  at  Uxmal.    The  Spanish 
historian  Herrera  speaks  of  "  many  stately 
sione  buildings,"  in  all  the  eighteen  districts 
of    Yucatan;   and  Bernal  Diaz  saw  large 
towers,  «*  buildings  of  lime  and  stone,"  &c., 
not  in  ruins,  but  in  use.    Indeed,  what  we 
know  of  the  architecture  and  condition  of 
the  Mexicans,  if  we  but  reflect  upon  it,  will 
incline  us  to  adopt  the  theory  of  the  modem 
date  of  those  ruinous  cities. 

h  We  will  only  add  here,  that  the  subject  of 
American  antiquities,  is  one  of  great  inter- 
est, which  claims  the  attentitm  of  every  per- 
son of  taste  and  intelligence.  We  find  nu- 
merous evidences  to  show  that  great  truths 
may  be  brought  from  obscurity,  by  the  dis- 
covery  of  a  few  objects,  perhaps  otherwise 
insignificant;  and  therefore  it  is  desirable 
that  every  trace;  of  antiquity  may  be  pre- 
served. In  breaking  up  new  grounds,  in 
passing  by  the  falling  banks  of  streams,  &c., 
an  attentive  eye  may  possibly  discover 
some  objects,  whose  form  may  show  the 
traces  of  some  human  hand,  which  the 
learned  investigator  may  perceive,  relating  to 
something  far  distant,  and  essential  to  com- 
plete an  important  chain  of  evidence. 
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TRISTAN  !)•  ACUNHA. 

It  is  a  long  time  since  we  heard  anyihing 
from  this  dreary  and  desolate  spot — iliis  island 
in  the  midst  of  the  South  Atlantic  ocean,  and 
more  than  a  thousand  miles  distant  from  any 
other  land.  The. cluster  of  three  islands  is 
situated  in  south  latitude  about  37  de^ees — 
and  longitude  about  15  degrees  west,  being 
nearly  south  froio  St.  Helena,  and  to  the 
westward  and  southward  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  The  other  islands  are  called  In« 
accessible  Island,  and  Nightingale  Island,  and 
have  never  been  inhabited,  excepting  tempo- 
rarily by  the  unfortunate  survivors  of  the  crews 
of  vessels  that  have  been  wrecked  on  the  rocks 
in  the  night. 

Tristan  d'  Acunha  is  about  fifteen  miles  in 
circumference.  A  high  mountain  rises  in  the 
midst  of  it,  which  may  be  seen  sixty  miles 
off  in  clear  weather.  The  peak  is  covered 
with  eternal  snow — near  the  sea  shore  there 
is  some  level  land,  which  is  susceptible  of 
caltivatiop — and  there  bushes  and  trees  grow 
in  abundance.  The  rocks  are  ail  of  volcanic 
character,  resembling  lava.  There  is  no  har- 
bor in  these  islands.  But  vessels  sometimes 
attempt  to  land  at  Tristan  d'  Acunha,  to  pro- 
cure water,  lying  off  and  on,  or  anchoring 
withm  half  a  mile  of  the  shore  in  ten  or  m» 
teen  fathom»^rills  being  seen  in  the  offing, 
rushing  down  from  the  mountains.  The 
weather  in  that  neighborhood  is  boisterous — 
it  seldom  bein^;  calm,  and  heavy  gales,  espe- 
cially in  the  wmier  season,  are  frequent — and 
there  is  consequently  a  constant  dashing  of 
the  waves  upon  the  rocks,  making  it  difficult 
to  land.  Besides  which,  the  shore  is  lined 
with  sea-weed  and  kelp,  which  are  found  in 
such  quantities  as  almost  to  prevent  any  boat 
from  reacbingHhe  shore. 

This  place,  desolate  as  it  must  seem,  in  the 
midst  of  a  tempestuous  ocean,  and  with  hard- 
ly any  other  native  inhabitants  than  penguins 
and  seals,  has  notwithstanding  become  at  dif- 
ferent times,  the  abode  of  man.  Indeed  du- 
ring the  present  century,  we  believe  that  it 
has  at  no  time  been  entirel]^  uninhabited  by 
human  beings— who  sought  in  this  wild  spot, 
a  resting  place  and  a  home.  Whaling  ships 
and  other  vessels  bound  to  the  East  Indies, 
have,  therefore,  not  unfreqifently  attempted 
to  land  here  and  procure  water  and  vegeta- 
bles— especially  potatoes,  which  are  easily 
raised  on  that  island. 

About  twenty-five  years  ago,  an  old  East 
India  captain  from  Salem,  named  lAmbert, 
who  had  several  times  seen  Tristan  d*  Acunha 
on  his  passages  to  the  Indies,  and  by  some 
strange  reasoning  entertained  rather  exalted 
notions  of  its  capabilities  and  its  character  as 
an  asylum,  and  bein^  somewhat  disgusted 
with  the  civilized  world— formed  the  strange 
determination  to  proceed  to  Tristan  d'  Acun- 
ha, and  there  establish  his  abode  for  life."  He 
induced  a  number  of  restless,  difsatisfied 
spirits  to  accompany  him  in  his  strange  un- 
dettaking — and  the  colony  was  safely  con- 
veyed to  the  desired  place,  by  a  Salem  ship 


bound  to  Calcutta,  and  landed  with  their  e^ 
fects,  consisting  of  clothing,  seeds*  tools,  sg- 
ricultural  implements,  boats,  maskets*  icL 
It  was  Lambert's  intention  to  collect  semi  oil 
and  sJtins,  and  barter  them  with  any  v^essels 
that  might  touch,  for  what  necessaries  lie  or 
his  party  might  desire. 

But  Lambert's  schemes,  alihoagh  appare&t* 
ly  well  digested,  did  not  succeed.  He  bad 
hardly  got  well  established  on  his  fslaod.  and 
providdl  a  code  oi  laws  and  regtilacioos, 
when  bis  boats  were  capsized,  it  was  said, 
while  returning  to  Tristan  d*  Acunha  from 
one  of  the  other  islands,  and  this  unfortunate 
mariner,  who  had  struggled  against  misfor- 
tune for  many  years,  was  drowned  with  near- 
ly all  his  companions. 

The  best  description  of  Tristan  d'  Acunha 
is  found  in  a  book  published  in  London  a 
number  of  years  ago,  entitled  **  A  Narrative 
of  a  Residence  of  nine  .months  in  New  Zea- 
land in  1827,  together  with  a  journal  of  a  re- 
sidence at  Tristan  d'  i^cunha,  by  Aagustsa 
Earle."    Mr.  Earle  bad  been  educated  far  a 
draughtsman,  but  appears  to  have  indulged  a   ^ 
most  unconquerable  love  of  roving,  a  fondness  ^ 
for  adventure,  and  evidently  had  opportunities  ) 
to  gratify  his  passion  to  its  utmost  extent. — 
Alter  visiting  many  places  in  Brazil,  Chili 
and  Peru,  he  was  aesirous  to  proceed  to  the 
East  Indies,  and  took  passage  in  an  English 
sloop  from  Rio  Janeiro  ta  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.    On  the  voyage,  his  vessel  encounter- 
ed severe  weather  and  head  winds,  which  in- 
duced the  captain  to  stop  at  Tristan  d'  Acn- 
nha,  with  the  object  of  procuring  water,  &c. 
The  captain  finding  that  the  inhabitants  had 
plenty  of  potatoes,  resolved  to  take  in  a  large 
quantity,  and  as  the  operation  of  transferring 
his  purchases  to  his  vessel  would  necessarily 
occupy  a  considerable  time,  Mr,  Earle,  tired 
of  being  knocked  about  at  "sea,  was  glad  of 
the  opportunitv  to  go  ashore.    And  upon  this 
desolate  spot  it  was  his  fate  to  pass  several 
months ! 

This  island  had  hitherto  been  unvisited  by 
any  artist,  and  hoping  to  be  able  to  add  more 
novelty  to  his  portfolio,  Mr.- Earle  took  with 
him  his  sketch  book,  a  dog,  a  gun  and  a  boat 
cloak,  and  bent  his  way  to  a  small  village 
composed  of  half  a  dozen  houses,  which  he 
was  equally  surprised  and  pleaded  to  find  con- 
structed with  every  attention  to  cleanliness 
and  comfort.  It  was  still  more  delightful  for 
him  to  find  that  the  settlers  spoKe  his  own 
language,  being  all  of  them  British  subjects, 
and  that  thev  were  most  anxious  to  show  him 
every  possible  kindness.  After  spending  here 
three  days  scrambling  round  the  rocks  and 
making  sketches,  he  prepared  to  return  to 
the  vessel)  and  was  already  placed  in  a  boat 
for  that  purpose,  when  he  beheld  the  vessel 
standing  out  to  sea.  **  I  concluded,'*  be  ob- 
serves, *'  that  she  wai>  only  making  a  Wog 
stretch,  and  waited  on  the  beach  some  hours:  i 
but  she  stood  quite  dff  to  sea,  and  I  never  be-   ^ 
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held  her  more !" 
Thus  the  author  found  himself 
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March,  1825)  left  on  the  island,  with  one  of 
the  men  heloDging  to  the  sloop,  with  no  other 
provision  in  the  way  of  clothes  than  those 
they  had  on,  and  with  litttle  hope  of  a  chance 
vessel  coming  in  sight,  as  the  winter  season 
was  now  approaching.  He  resolved,  however, 
to  bear  his  Jot  patientiv,  and  to  cultivate  the 
friendship  of  tlie  settlers.  Their  chief,  or 
governor  was  Glass,  a  Scotchman,  a  ci'devani 
eorporal  of  artillery  drivers  at  the  Cape,  and 
a  very  kind-hearted  man.  His  three  compa* 
nions  or  subjects  had  all  been  seamen,  who 
chose  to  remain  upon  the  island,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  earning  a  subsistence  by  procuring 
sea-elephant  and  other  oils,  which  they  bar- 
tered with  vessels  that  touched  there.  They 
were  honest,  rough,  British  tars,  and  as  they 
had  been  accustomed  to  be  either  in  their 
whale  boat  pulling  through  the  most  dreadful 
surf  that  can  be  conceived  or  covered  with 
blood  and  grease,  killing  and  preparing  for 
use  the  marine  animals  which  assembled 
round  the  island,  it  could  not  be  expected 
that  their  manners  or  appearance  should  par- 
take much  of  elegance  or  refinement.  Tho 
scene,  however,  was  altogether  novel,  and  we 
are  not  surprised  to  learn  that  Earle  took  de- 
light in  hearing  them  relate  their  different 
adventures  in  their  own  phraseology.  Glass 
was  a  married  man,  and  had  a  numerous 
rising  family.  One  of  the  settlers,  While, 
had  also  a  female  partner,  a  half-caste  Portu- 
guese from  Bombay.  They  were  both  very 
exemplary  housewives,  devoting  all  their  care 
to  their  families. 

The  personal  history  of  these  settlers  is  not 
without  its  interest.  Glass  was  one  of  the 
garrison  which  the  British  government  bad 
sent  bome  vears  before  to  Tristan  d*  Acunha 
from  the  Cape.  The  idea  of  retaining  the 
garrison  was  soon  given  up,  when  Glass  and 
his  wife  requested  and  obtained  permission  to 
stay.  When  the  garrison  first  landed,  the 
only  persons  they  found  on  the  island  were 
an  old  Italian  named  Thomas,  and  a  wretch- 
ed-looking half-caste  Portuguese.  These 
persons  gave  out  that  that  they  were  the  only 
survivors  of  a  paity  of  Americans,  who  had 
settled  here  under  Lambert, — and  they  re- 
ported further,  that  their  former  companions 
bad  all  perished  together,  as  they  were  cross- 
ing in  a  boat  to  one  of  the  neighboring 
islan^is.  But  it  was  believed  that  these  two 
survivors  had  in  fact  despatched  their  com- 
rades by  some  unfair  means!  The  Portu- 
guese made  his  escape  in  one  of  the  ships 
that  came  with  the  gariison,  but  the  Italian, 
who  remained  behind,  seemed  to  be  posses- 
sed of  u  great  deal  of  money,  which  enabled 
him  to  get  drunk  every  day  at  the  military 
canteen.  In  his  moments  of  intoxication  he 
irequemly  threw  out  dark  atlu&ions  as  to  the 
fate  of  Lambert,  which  showed  that  he  knew 
more  upon  that  subject  than  in  his  sober  mo- 
ments he  would  wish  to  acknowledge.  He 
told  ev«ry  body  that  he  was  possessed  of  im- 
mense treasures,  which  he  had  buried  in  a 
spot  known  to  nobody  but  himself.    He  thus 
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seeared  g«ieral  attention,  as  he  flattered  those 
who  behaved  kindly  towards  him  with  the 
hope  that  he  would  remember  them  in  his 
will.  One  day  after  a  course  of  more  than 
ordinary  intemperance,  he  died  suddenly, 
without  explaining  to  any  body  where  his 
treasure  lay  concealed.  A  universal  search, 
says  Earle,  was  commenced  after  his  death  ; 
but  neither  money  nor  papers  have  ever  been 
discovered :  and  even  J,  when  not  belter  oc- 
cupied, used  to  examine  every  cranny  and 
hole  in  the  rocks  about  the  house:j,  in  hopes 
of  finding  old  Thopias's  treasure  ;  for  Glass 
said  it  must  be  near  the  houses,  as  he  used 
to  be  away  but  a  very  short  lime  when  he 
visited  his  hoard  for  money.  I  once  thought 
I  had  really  made  the  discovery ;  for,  in  a 
cieft  in  the  rock,  in  a  verv  remote  corner.  I 
found  an  old  ketile  stuffed  with  rags,  but, 
unfortunately  wiih  no  other  treasure.  Glass 
well  remembered  tho  kettle  belonging  to 
Thomas  by  the  remarkable  circumstance  of 
its  kaving  a  wooden  boUom  I 

Glass's  motives  for  remaining  on  the 
island,  after  the  garrison  was  recalled,  were 
marked  by  the  usual  prudence  of  his  native 
land.  "  why,"  he  used  to  say,  •*  what  could 
I  possibly  do,  when  I  reached  my  own  coun- 
try, after  being  disbanded  ?  I  have  no  trade, 
and  am  now  too  old  to  learn  one !"  The  of- 
ficers gave  him  every  article  they  could  spare; 
among  the  rest,  two  cattle  and  a  few  sheep, 
and  with  his  economy  and  care,  he  promised 
soon  to  become  the  possessor  of  numerous 
fl.cks  and  herds.  His  **  second  in  command'' 
was  a  man  of  the  name  of  Taylor,  who  had 
formerly  served  in  a  squadron  stationed  at  the 
Cape  which,  during  the  time  whea  the 
garrison  occupied  the  island,  paid  it  an  coca* 
sional  visit.  Taylor  and  a  comrade  of  hie 
took  a  fancy  afterwards  to  join  Glass,  and  ob- 
tained permission  for  that  purpose  from  the 
Admiralty.  The  third  man.  White,  was  a 
cast-away  from  an  ludiaman,  which  was 
wrecked  in  the  neighborhood.  He  had  for- 
merly an  attachment  to  one  of  the  .servant 
girls  on  board,  and  it  so  happened  that  they 
were  among  the  persons  saved.  The  circum- 
stances bound  them  still  more  closely  togeth- 
er, and  "  no  two  people,*'  observes  the  author, 
"  could  be  happier." 

The  island  is  filled  with  wild  cats,  and  at 
one  time  abounded  with  poultry,  of  which 
the  difierent  species  also  became  wild,  on  ac- 
count of  the  rapid  manner  in  which  they  had 
multiplied.  But  the  cats  have  since  thinned 
their  numbers.  Goats  are  found  on  the  sides 
of  the  mountains,  but  they  are  so  shy  and 
swift  of  foot,  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  a  shot 
at  them.  The  mountains,  which  occupy  a 
great  part  of  the  island,  are  nearly  perpendi- 
cular. The  only  arable  soil  is  a  slip  of  land 
at  il)eir  foot,  which  slopes  towards  the  sea, 
aboi4  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  width,  and 
five  or  six  miles  in  length.  Wherever  it  has 
been  cleared  of  the  underwood,  it  is  capable 
of  producing  any  vegetable,  and  is  particular- 
ly favorable  to  the  growth  of  potatoes,  pro- 
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daaofi:,  Earlc  asserts,  the  finest  he  ever  tast- 
ed.  -FTom  the  Peak/'  he  adds,  "in  the 
eentre  of  the  island,  to  the  sea-shore,  the 
earth  is  cot  into  g;allies,  apparently  by  tor- 
rents.  These  in  the  plains  are  deep,  and  cat 
straight  to  the  sea.  Two  of  those  gullies, 
which  are  near  our  settlement,  are,  I  should 
imaflrme  fifty  feet  wide,  and  as  many  deep, 
filled  with  hu^e  masses  of  black  lava.  All  the 
rocks  of  the  island  are  of  the  same  dismal 
hue,  which  gives  a  most  melancholy  aspect  to 
all  Its  scenery." 

The  dangers  of  the  coast  are  chiefly  caosed 
by  the  tremendous  and  sudden  swell  of  the 
sea.  which,  wiihout  any  apparent  cause, 
rushes  m  upon  the  beach  in  immense  rolling 
waves.  These  rollers  as  they  are  called,  ge- 
nerally precede  a  storm.  The  navigator  is 
often  m  peril  of  being  caught  in  a  squaU. 
which  sometimes  hurries  him  ofiT  to  sea, 
wheihcr  he  be  or  be  not  prepared  for  such  a 
trip.  Mrs.  Glass  once  went  off  to  pay  a  visit 
on  board  a  ship ;  but  one  of  these  squalls  ari. 
sing,  the  ship  was  obliged  to  stand  off,  and 
It  was  ten  days  before  the  lady  could  return 
to  her  disconsolate  husband.  A  similar  ac- 
cident occurred  to  Mrs.  White.  The  author 
gives  the  following  account  of  his  situation 
and  proceedings  towards  the  end  of  May. 

"  Our  house  is  (and  all  are  built  nearly  af- 
ter the  wme  model)  a  complete  proof  of  the 
nationality  of  an  Englishman,  and  his  partial- 
ny  (or  a  comfortable  fireside.  Though  the 
latitude  IS  temperate,  each  room  is  furnished 
.^1?  *J^^^«  fire-place;  and  in  what  we  call 
'The  Government  House,'  we  meet  every 
night,  and  sit  round  a  large  and  cheerful  blaze, 
each  telling  his  story,  or  adventures,  or  sink- 
ing his  song;  and  we  manage  to  pass  the  time 
pleasantly  enough. 

Looking  out  from  my  abode,  no  spot  in  the 
world  can  be  more  desolate ;  particularly  on 
a  blowing  night.  The  roar  of^ the  sea  is^  al- 
most  deaTening ;  and  the  wind  rushing  down 
«K-  P^n'^"*^'^^"  "  .sides  of  the  mountain^ 
which  are  nearly  nine  hundred  feet  high,  and 
are  inasses  of  craggy  rocks,  has  the  most  ex- 
traordmary  a  ppearance. 

Here  our  food  is  of  the  coarsest  description : 
bread  we  never  see;  milk  and  potatoes 
«te  our  standing  dishes;  fish  we  have 
when  we  chance  to  catch  them ;  and  flesh 
when  we  can  bring  down  a  goat.  In  order 
to  procure  materials  to  furnish  forth  a  dinner, 
in^^K^^  ^^'  the  morning  to  the  mountains 
and  the  eiertions  I  go  through  make  me  ready 

n  J'wK  '^  ?^  ^y  ""^^^  ^'^»«^»^  i«  the  even, 
ing,  when  I  enjoy  the  soundest  sleep ;  snd 

though  certainly  I  have  nothing  her?  to  ex- 

hileraie  my  spirits,-on  the  contrary,  much 

^depress  them,  an  anxiety  for  absent  friends, 

sTtu^tinn  'T'^l'  ofmyfaie  and  my  irksome 
suuation,  thus  shut  out  from  the  world— yet 

io  Sim  ""^r^^'y  ^'"greeable,  I  never  enjoyed 
Md  t&  "'H^5^  "^y  •bstemious  livinr 
hjst  four  months'  experience  Las  done  more  to 


«mirince  me  of  the  « beaotv^  of  HiuMummmtu.  • 
than  all  the  books  that  e7er  w^T^JSi 
could  have  done."  woiiw 

•evewl  yeaads  paswd  within  a  short  diMaaee 
bat  the  weather  was  so  ronrii  th«t  no^ 
coold  eaye  the  ships.    After  harS^  £ia  fa  ': 

k-"  '^  *! *i  ""^  J*"*  Mckening  seosadoa  of  •  th«  * 

another  I  station  myself  opon  the  rockt  • 
stiainni^  my  eyes  with  looting  aioi^tkS  '> 
horizon  ,n  search  of  a  sail,  oAenTanciSl  Tt  \ 
form  of  one  where  nothing  i,,  and  wh«  « 
l«gth  one  actually  present.  Itself.  MdT.h"  < 
cheering  sound  of « A  sail .'  a  sail  "  ishJrA 
«  P-"?.'-!'  1"«<J.'  into  commot  on"  «  S 

cate  with  every  vessel  that  pa«se»_we  mc  < 

U8.--but  an  insnrmountable  barrier  is  .till 
between  us,  all  attempts  to  launch  the  bnt 

again  the  horizon  becomes  vacant,  and  asain 
IkT"  '"  ""y  Jodging  with  increUed  me^ 
choly  and  disappointment !"  -"cm- 

It  was  not  until  the  29th  of  November,  that  « 
our  adventurer  was  able  to  eet  aw»r  irn!. 
this  miserable  island.    On  .hafday  227"  aS 

•ome  difficulty  he  succeeded  in  gettin*  c. 
board  when  he  found  that  she  was  booSl  w 

^.th^i     "  !f '"u^  •■?  proceeded  to  New 

!ir»  "'•  .^nond.  whom  he  persuaded  to 
accompany  him  on  a  tour  lo  iJew  Ze^awL 
The  savage  character  for  which  that  res^ 
lL„°i  ••;?!'*y  been  notorious,  and  which^ 
rendered  it  the  terror  of  every  mariner  wonM 
have  prevented  most  men  W  voTjnTS 

But  Earle  was  not  to  be  easily  driven  from 
hw  purpose.  His  curiosity  for  novel  ^^ 
and  manners  was  so  insatiable,  that  he  t^ 
solved  to  afford  it  even  tenlpoAry  S.Su 
gence  at  any  price,  ■        '  **"*" 

tend,  which  the  author  found  estremelvtr 

proceeded  to  the  Eastern  Archipelw  ^ 
Manillas,  M.dms,  and  the  MauridM,*^J,2^ 
he  executed  a  variety-  of  es.imable  driwfcS! 
Upon  his  return  to  4gland,  he  was"mp°^ 

"  bL^i"  ^."•"S'""™"?  'o  '"8  Msjesty's  shiL 
"Beagle,"  commanded  by  Captain  FitaJT 
which  proceeded  on  a  voyage  of  discovery 

pi!!.*  "'j  u°'  '"*"  °^  "•«  '■"'e  of  Governor 
u;t!?f  S"^  ^"  '=°'np«J''<»'»-  although  werecol- 
ft^^  C  'i'"^^  occaijonally.of  theold  n«lh»e. 
from  vessels  that  liave  touched  at  the  islanJ 
or  Tristan  d'  Acunha.  If  any  of  our  read™ 
can  furnish  informaiioo  respecting  that  island 
it.  present  inhabiian.s  anj  reaoSrcJ.  i,  wtU 
beroad  with  mterest  by  m^Y.-ZeeipJj^ 
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Extract  from  a  late  l4»nAiiit  paper. 

Curious  Discovert. — The  site  of  the  Pri- 
ory at  Lewes  was  oq  Thursday  last  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  Mr.  Wyihes,  the  contractor  lor 
the  ezecation  of  the  whole  of  the  Brighten, 
Lewes,  and  Hastings  Railway,  for  the  purpose 
of  forming  the  Lewes  station  approaches. 
The  Priory  was  situated  in  the  low  grounds 
on  the  south  side  of  the  town  of  Lewes,  and 
has  for  200  or  300  years  heen  nothing  more 
than  a  heap  of  ruins.    It  was  the  first  and 
chief  house  of  the  Cluniac  order  in  England, 
and  was  founded  in  1078  by  the  first  Earl  of 
Warren  and  his  wife,  Gundreda,  fifth  daugh- 
ter of  William  the  Conqueror.    According  to 
local  history,  William  de  Warren  was  buried 
in  the  chapter-house  of  the  priory,  in  1089, 
and  the  same  spot  was  also  the  burial-place 
o(  Gundreda,  and  maiw  a(  their  descendants. 
At  the  dissolution  of  the   monasteries  the 
Priory  was  valued  at  £900  a-year.    Long 
subsequently   it  was   the  residence  of  the 
Earls  of  Dorset,  and  still  later  it  was  destroy- 
ed by  fire.    Many  years  ago  the  monument 
of  Earl  de  Warren  and  Gundreda  was  disco- 
vered at  Isfield,  whence  it  was  removed  to 
2$outhover  church,  adjacent  to    the  Priory, 
of  which  we  here  speak,  and  where  it  now 
remains.      It   was  some    time  ago    intend- 
ed to  restore  it  to  its  original  site  over  the 
grave  of  the  founders  of  the  Priory  ;  bat  the 
site  of  the    chapter-house  even  not  being 
known,  the  intention  was  necessarily  aban- 
doned and  the  monument  was  taken  to  South- 
over.    Tbe  owner  of  the  land  had  fortunate- 
Iv  stipulated  wiilv  the  railway  company  for 
the  reservation  to  him  of  any  relics  which 
might  turn  up  in  the  course  of  the  excava- 
tion, and  he  fiad  parties  on  the  spot  to  watch 
the  operations.    On  Tuesday  the  excavators 
discovered  the  ancient  chapter-hoQse,  and  on 
raising  a  marble  slab  two  cists  were  discover* 
ed,  mscribed  with  the  names  **  Guillelme " 
and  <•  Gundreda,"  in  antique  characters.    The 
contents  were  a  male  and  female  skeleton, 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  skull  and  teeth 
of  William  de  Warren  are  sound,  the  latter 
as  perfect  as  in  the  living  subject.    Near  the 
spot  were  discovered  the  remains  of  an  eccle- 
siastic, probably  one  of  the  priors,  with  a 
cowl  on  the  skull.    He  appeared  to  have  been 
interred  in  a  vault  without  any  coffin.    The 
remains  thus  fortunately  preserved  are  now 
exhibited  daily  in  Southover  church,  at  small 
charge,   the  owner  of   the  ground    having 
adopted  that  mode  of  providing  a  fund  for  the 
payment  of  the  expenses  connected  with  the 
discovery  and  preservation  of  these  relics,  of 
a  daughter  and  son*in-Jaw  of  William   the 
Conqueror,  in  a  proper  receptacle.    His  pre« 
sent  intention  is  to  inter  them  in  their  origi- 
nal monument  in  Southover  church,  after  tne 
side  panels  have  been  replaced  by  plate-glass, 
80  as  to  leave  the  contents  permanently  visi- 
ble to  the  spectator. 

SUSPENSION  BRIDGES. 

The  Rochester  American  gives  the  results 
of  an  examination  made  by  Mr.  Charles  £1- 


lett,  a  Philadelphia  Engineer,  of  the  local- 
ities near  Niagara  Falls,  where  it  is  proposed 
to  erect  a  suspension  bridge  over  the  river. 
Mr.  Ellet  has  constructed  several  bridges 
upon  this  principle  in  £urop<>,  and  one  at 
Fairmount,  and  his  estimaies  are  thouffht, 
therefore,  to  be  entitled  to  credit.  The 
American  says  :-* 

**  There  is  a  point  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
below  the  cataract,  and  near  the  whirlpool, 
where  the  distance  from  one  high  bank  to 
the  other  does  not  exceed  700  feet.  The 
cost  of  a  hanging  bridge  at  that  point,  of 
sufficient  strength  to  sustain  the  weight  of  a 
railroad  train  or  any  other  burthen  which 
may  be  placed  upon  it,  and  made  in  the  best 
and  securest  manner,  is  estimated  by  Mr. 
Ellet  at  $200,000.  He  offers  to  construct  such 
bridge  ior  that  sum,  and  to  subscribe  920,000 
to  its  stock.*' 

This,  if  ever  ii  be  constructed,  will  be  a 
magnificent  work.  It  is  thought  to  be  pe- 
culiarly important  in  connection  with  the 
proposed  railroad  from  Rochester  via  Lock- 
port  to  the  Falls,  the  distance  bein^  80  miles 
and  the  estimated  expense  SlyOOOAX). 

As  the  nature  and  efficiency  of  suspension 
bridges  are  not  generally  known  in  this  coun- 
try, the  following  extract  of  a  letter  from 
Europe,  in  the  Newark  Advertiser,  coQcem- 
ing  those  at  Berne,  will  not  be  without  in- 
terest : 

The  SiLspension  Bridges  of  Berne  are 
ranked  among  the  wonders  of  the  world  for 
their  remarkable  length  and  height.  One 
^was  opened  in  >834,  which  was  905  feet 
long,  174  feet  high,  and  28  feet  broad,  and 
cost  $125,000.  As  serious  doubts  existed 
as  to  its  solidity  and  strength,  notwithstand- 
ing the  vastness  of  its  supports,  extraordin* 
ary  means  were  used  to  test  its  powers. 
First,  fifteen  pieces  of  artillery,  drawn  by  50 
horses,  with  300  men  accompanying  them^ 
were  marched  across ;  then  they  were  crowd- 
ed as  compactly  as  possible  on  various  por- 
tions of  it.  The  enas  and  centre  sustained 
the  enormous  pressure  without  any  impor- 
tant change,  though  a  depression  occarrea  in 
one  case  of  39i  inches 4n  the  centre. 

Within  a  very  short  time  another  bridge 
has  been  built,  not  so  long  as  the  first,  but 
much  higher,  being  705  feet  in  length  and 
265  feet  above  the  ground.  The  impossibil- 
ity of  constructing  any  other  species  of 
architecture  to  s^an  the  river  Aar,  whose 
lofty  bluffs  rise  on  both  sides,  has  caused 
the  erection  of  this  work,  which  is  at  once 
an  object  of  curiosity  and  an  ornament  to  the 
city.  The  eye  beholds  the  stream  and  rocks, 
the  houses  and  people  below :  and  while  the 
brain  grows  dizzy  with  the  distance,  fears  are 
excited  on  observing  that  the  whole  stupen- 
dous mass  is  suspended  on  four  apparently 
frail  cables  of  iron  wire. — Cour,  4*  ^n^. 

Ice.  —Large  fields  of  floating  ice  cover  the 
'  Delaware  and  impede  navigation.    The  Phil- 
adelphia Ice  Boat  is  constantly  employed 
in  towing  vessels. — Sun. 
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itbove,  ric,  the  Nbatrace,  mod  tb«  manner  < 
of  grovtb.  From  iheir  reEemblaace  in  thcM 
Iftlter  parLiculHTS,  all  ihe  deer,  from  the  great 
Moose,  and  e7eD  the  prodigious  Fossil  Elk  of 
Europe,  down  lo  ilie  moat  diminntire  uf  the 
ipecies,  are  ranked  it^iher. 


THE  DEER. 

We  are  not  afraid  ol'  wearying  our  rett> 
ders  wiih  frequent  notices  of  animals  so  in> 
leresiing.  as  these  graceful  inliabiiants  of 
ilie  foresta  and  the  prairi??.  Tiieir  form, 
aciivity  and  habits,  ns  well  as  tlie  wild  or 
itiful  scenes  in  which  ihejr  delight,  to- 
geiber  with  the  iiuporiant  conlribuilont 
which  Ihey  aflorj  to  man  in  certain  coua- 
B,  and  pailiculai  states  of  society,  alike 
.   recommend  them  lo  our  attention. 

There  is  one  remarknble  peculiarity  in  the 
;  deeT  which  is  at  once  curious,  and  a  con- 
ienc  mark  in  distinguishing  ii  from  ani- 
,  maU  in  other  respects  greatly  resembling  it. 
s  the  nature  of  their  horns.  These  ani- 
I  nials  in  all  their  varieties  resemble  the  cow, 
,  the  camel,  the  sheep,  and  several  more  in 
'  chewing  the  cud,  and  in  certain  other  par- 
I  ticulars  :  but  they  differ  from  these  and  %\\ 
r  in  the  peculiar  manner  in  wliich  their 
'  horns  grow.  They  are  formed  bv  vessels,  or 
I  veins,  which  for  several  months  overspread 
in,  and  rapidly  supply  the  hard  and  aU 
'  most  atony  substance  of  which  the  horns 
consist.  All  that  is  visible,  from  the  time 
when  the  horns  begin  until  they  attain  Iheir 
full  size,  is  a  soft,  velve;y  skin,  which  covers 
I  the  whole.  At  length  the  growth  ceases, 
I  and  then  the  skin  begins  to  be  rubbed  off.  In 
It  species  of  the  deer,  the  horns  fall  olT 
I  eTeryyear;  and  hence  ihey  are  fodnd  on  the 
[  groitad  in  great  numbers  where  the  animal  ■ 
>  abounds. 

Although  some  of  the  deer,  as  wc  have 

',  remarked,   were  bulieved   tiol  to  shed  their 

'  homi   every  year,  that  is  their  general  chat- 

f  Bcteristic.     The  liom«  of  the  cow,   sheep, 

inielope,  and  other  homed  animals,   mate- 

'itlty  dilTer  from  theirs  in  the  points  specified 


Golden EaBle.—k  bird  measuring  Ibree  leet  j 
and  three  inches  from  his  beak  to  his  tail,  spa 
nins  seven  feet  and  seven  inches  with  his  ei-  I 
(ended  wings,  and  weighinj  upwards  of  eleren  J 
pounds,  was  hilled  in  Pomfret  on  ihe  23d  uli.  > 
by  Mr.  Charles  Chedel,  a  shot  from  whaee  rifle  \ 
grazed  the  wine  of  the  htrd  while  Avitig  and  f 
caused  him  lo  alight.  Twoother  balls  were  / 
'  then  lodged  in  the  breast  of  ihe  bird.  Which.  C 
instead  of  producing  insiitnt  death  as  was  sap-  ( 
posed,  roused  his  belligerent  propensities  and  > 
excited  him  to  do  battle  witn  his  assailam.  c 
He  grasped  in  his  talons  the  club  with  which  S 
he  had  been  beaten  to  the  ground  and  made  ( 
Euch  significant  demonstrations  of  miscliief  ( 
with  his  strong  beak,  thaihisadversary  ihinight  ) 
it  prduent,  wtiile  hauling  with  him,  lo  stand  > 
a  lillle  out  of  his  way.  A  third  party  now  ( 
joined  the  affray  and  ai  length  the  royal  bird  } 
was  dispatched.  He  was  exhibited  to  us  by  1 
Mr.  Chedet,  and  answers,  to  a  feather,  the  < 
description  given  in  Thompson's  Vermont  of  J 
the  "  irolden  Easle."  He  would  have  been  a  / 
valuable  prize,  if  taken  alive,  hut  Mr.  Chedel  j 
preBumincthai  no  bird  could  survive  wiih  two  •/ 
rifle  ball  holes  drilled  through  him,  thought  it  ' 
best  lo  kill  him  at  once,  which,  by  the  way,  \ 
he  found  do  easy  mailer.  S 

Common  Schools. — A  commendble  spirit  of  S 
improvement  in  the  regulaibn  of  common  ) 
schools,  seems  to  mauilest  itself  in  the  Cum-  i 
muniiy.  Not  only  (he  legislature  but  the  peo-  ) 
pie  ai  large  have  become  awake  lo  iheiinpar-  , 
lance  of  (he  subject,  and  we  hope  and  expect, 
the  most  beneficial  results  from  these  united 
efforts.  The  district  school  seems  destined  to  \ 
become  in  fact  whai  it  has  (oo  tong  been  h 
in  name,  the  nursery  of  useful  leammg  si 
sound  morality. 

Gen.  Faredes  ha'^  written  (o  the  .Mexican 

Government  dial  his  greatest  pride  sliall  be  j 

to  repress  all  revolutionary  movements  and  \ 

pul  down  any  illegal  opposition  to  ihe  pro  i 

posed  negoiiaiion  with  the  United  Slates.—  ' 
N.  Y.  Expreu. 

The  Commanciies  it   appears   are  agi 

conimitling    depredations   near    Ausitn.      A  \ 

patty   of    Surveyors     locating    land  on   the  S 

Gundelupc  were  aiiacked   by  n   parly  of  Tn-  ( 

dinns,    but  succeeded   in   making   iheir  c»-  i 

cape.— jV.  Y.  Express.  ) 

A  College  in  Oregon  is  boiiig  vsiablisli-  J 

cd  under  (he  auspices  of  tnc  AIcthoiliM  mis-  t 

sionaries.     A  building  seveniy-iivc  feci  long  ' 

and  three  sti-ries  high  has  been  crtcieJ.—  ? 

Sun.  J 
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■  A  I.API.ASiI)  WOMAM. 

Willi  lior  (liiniiiulLvG  size  nnd  tiicx|ires- 

sivo  coiiiitcnaiKO,   tmd  oiniJi'i  all  ilic  «ii- 

fiivot.iblc  circiiiiisiaiu'cs  nri^ing   from  one 

of  llic  mosi  impbcTiblc  clinnirs  ever  rri. 

(lurLtl  by  nny  Ihmily  of  tlic  liunnn   lacr, 

<   the  Lnpl.iiKJ  female  ciliiliiis  irniti'  of  ctiar- 

aclcr  lioiiorablo  to  lior  sex,  oiul  siirjuije* 

us  with  tlic  labors   she   eiKluf^,  .itiil   tiic 

[   dangers  vvUicli  she  coolly  and  cliectr>tlly 

ouiiicrs.    Tlic  grca'.eii  of  ilicsc,  nswo 

arc  led  to  believe,  by  ilic  poniial  o(  Sir 

Arthur   l)c  Capel   lltookc's  dc^cripltonof 

hb  travels  ni   1,-iplan^l.  are  :lic  liazai.U  ni* 

.  tending  their  nnniial  niii^raijoaimein-deer 

sledges.     Tbo  following  c:(tract,  wc  pre- 

!  Bume,  will  innkc  siiml.ir  impressinna  uiiou 

;   the  minds  of  onr  rcadi'is. 

Sir  Aithur  was  on  his  uay  from  Allen 
to  Siockhohn,  and  sii  ofT  enrly  in  tho 
morning. 

"The  morning  was  cold  nndelormy:  I 
!    was  jaded,  miserably  ihcd  for  want  of  rest, 
and  jusi  on  [he  poiiii  of  being  lied  behind 
a  wild  deer,  and  dragged  at  random  through 
;   the  dark,  „in  a  kind_  of  cockboat,  some  hun- 
dred miles  across  the   trackless  snows  of 
■    Tjapland.      Our  pulfca,    or  sledges,    were 
iiigcd  togciher   ki  clone  order;    and  the 
'■  Wappus,  or  guide,   having   performed  the 
!   list  oflioe  for  us,  by  tying  each  of  us  in  as 
~    L  as  possible,  and  giving  ua  the   rein, 

t  ■ "      --.-.-.- 


jumped  into  his  own,  and  then  slightly  i 
touching  ilie  deer  with  the  ihong,  [he  whole  \ 
of  them  started  oil'  like  lighlnincr. 

■*  The  warn  of  lighi  rendered  ii  difficult  J 
to  dis[ingiiish  [ho  direction  in  which 
were  going  ;  and  1  therefore  left  it  cntir.ly 
to  the  deer  lo  follow  llio  nsl  of  the  lu 
which  he  did  wJih  [lie  greatest  rapidity,  i 
whirling  the  pulk  behind  him.  I  soon  \ 
found  how  lowlly  iin])o=siblc  it  was  to  pre-  \ 
Borvc  the  balani:c  necess;iry  lo  |)revem  iu  ) 
ovcriurning,  owing  lo  ihe  rale  wo  were  ) 
going  at,  and  rougline-^  of  ihc  surface  in  ) 
pan*  where  the  snow  hud  drifted  away,  tho  s 
pulk  fre(|iicnily  milking  a  sudden  bound  of  i 
some  hundred  yards,  when  the  daer  waa  < 
.proceeding  down  a  smooth,  slippery  da-  \ 
clivity.  In  ilie  space  of  ihc  lirst  two  hun- 
died  yards,  1  wns  pntstraie  in  ihc  snow  j 
seveiul  rimes,  ihc  pulk  righiing  agmn  by  } 
my  surMcnIy  throwing  my  weight  to  the  • 
opposiic  side. 

"  My  niiention  was  loo  deeply  engrossed  J 
h\  jny  own  snuiiiion,  loobscrvc  particularly  5 
ihai  of  my  fi'liow.tnivellcr!,  or  to  be  able  i 
lo  assist  ihcni.  The  deer  appeared,  ai  first  ', 
Eiiiing  oil',  10  be  running  away  in  all  direo-  ', 
lioni,  and  with  iheir  drivers  alternately  < 
sprawling  m  the  snow.  As  I  passed  Mi.  < 
lle'nclien's  deer  at  full  speed,  I  obeemd,  ) 
to  my  great  wondej,  the  fora-ior  turned  ' 
coinpTtiety  over  in  his  pulk,  without  ap-  ' 
pi'.iriiig  lo  sustain  any  damage,  or  his  .doer  \ 
ntnll  10  relax  its  pace.  My  luru  had  now  ' 
arrik'cd;  and,  as  we  were  descending  a  < 
trifling  deelivity,  and  about  lo  enter  the  fir 
forest,  a  sudden  jerk  so  completely  threw  ', 
tho  pulk  on  its  broad-side,  that  I  was  un-  \ 
able  to  recover  ii,  and  I  was  dragged  in  this  ] 
manner  a  considerable  distance,  reclining  j 
on  my  right  side,  and  ploughing  up  the  i 
snow,  which  formed  a  cloud  around  me, 
from  the  quick  motion  of  the  vehicle.  To 
render  my  situation  more  helpless,  on 
loosing  my  balance,  I  had  also  lost  the  | 
rein;  and,  aliliocgh  I  saw  it  dancing  on  J 
Ihe  snow,  within  un  inch  of  my  hands,  I  i 
was  unable,  from  the  poaiiion  I  lay  in,  lo  re-  < 
cover  it  Notwithstanding  the  great  in-  < 
crpose  of  the  wei|rht,  the  deer  relaxed  but  , 
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little  of  his  speed,  making  greater  exer- 
tions, the  more  he  felt  the  impedimeDt. 
The  depth  of  the  snow,  howerer,  in  fact, 
exhausted  the  animal ;  and  he  stopped  for 
an  instant,  hreathless,  and  turned  round  to 
gaze  on  his  unfortunate  master.  I  hegan 
now  to  fear  I  was  going  to  receive  some 
punishment  for  my  awkwardness;  hut, 
after  resting  a  moment,  he  again  pro- 
ceeded. In  the  meantime  I  had  heen-en- 
ahled  to  recover  the  rein,  as  well  as  to 
place  myself  in  an  upright  posture;  and  we 
continued  our  way  at  increased  speed. 

This  accident,  however,  threw  our  tra- 
veller  behind  ;  and  he  did  not  overtake  the 
party,  until  a  halt  had  been  called,  to  col- 
lect the  stragglers ;  and  we  find  them  now 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Aiby  Elv,  a  stream 
which  was  still  open  in  the  centre,  and 
v/hich  they  were  obliged  to  cross.  This 
was  managed  as  follows : 

'*  The  Laplanders,  to  whom  these  obsta- 
cles are  trifles,  prepared  without  hesitaiion 
to  lead  each  deer  with  its  driver  and  sledge, 
over  together.  This  seemed  no  less  diffi- 
cult than  hazardous ;  indeed  it  appeared 
quite  impracticable,  from  the  width  of  the 
unfrozen  part,  which  was  about  seven  feet, 
and  in  the  centre  of  the  stream.  The  whole 
breadth  of  the  Alby  Elv  here  might  per- 
haps be  twenty  feet,  and  on  each  siee  there 
was  a  short,  precipitous  bank,  the  space  be- 
ween  that  and  the  part  on  whicli  we  wore 
being  about  six  or  seven  feet,  the  ice  of 
which  appeared  firm  and  thick. 

"  The  Wappus,  now  getting  out  of  his 
pulk,  stationed  himself  near  the  open  part ; 
and  tiie  sledges  then  advancing,  each  deer 
was  urged  forward  by  his  driver,  to  the  ut- 
most of  his  speed,  descending  the  declivity 
at  full  gallop.  Nothing  less  than  such  an 
impetus  couid  have  carried  us  across,  from 
the  heavy  load  of  the  sledge  and  driver. 
The  natural  force  which  its  own  weight 
gave  it.  being  so  greatly  increased  by  the 
spsed  of  the  deer,  and  the  icy  smoothness 
of  the  bank,  it  made  of  itself  so  groat  a 
bound,  on  coming  to  ihe  open  space,  as  in 
most  cases  to  gain  the  firm  part  of  the  oppo- 


site ice,  and  by  the  strength  of  the  deer 
drawn  up  the  opposite  side.  The  first  th 
or  four  took  their  leaps  in  fine  style,  carry- 
ing their  drivers  completely  and  safely  over. 
The  one  immediately  before  me  failed  m 
the  latter  respect :  for,  though  it  cleared  the 
open  part,  yet  the  sledge,  from  its  'xeighi 
or  some  other  cause,  not  making  a  sufUcieiit 
bound,  the  fore  part  of  it  alone  reached  the 
firm  ice ;  and  the  hinder,  with  its  driver,  vras 
consequently  immersed  in  the  water,  till  the 
deer,  by  main  strength,  extricated  :t  from 
its  awkward  situation.  1  relied  greatly  on 
mine^  from  its  size,  and  fortunately  was  noc 
disappointed,  as  it  conveyed  me  safely  aeross, 
both  deer  and  sledge  clearing  the  entire 
space." 

The  adventures  of  the  remainder  part  of 
the  journey  were  not  less  dangerous,  but 
we  must  defer  them  for  the  present. 


? 
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THE  CASHMERE  SHAWIi  NANir* 
FACTURE. 

The  October  number  of  the  Foreign  Quar- 
terly Review  published  at  London,  contains  an 
interesting  article  on  Cashmere  and  the  Pon- 
jaub : — 

**  Kashmir  is  celebrated  for  those  shawls 
which  once  constituted  its  riches  and  pride. — 
We  say  once  because  the  glories  of  the  Kash- 
mir loom  are  departed,  because  beauty  no 
longer  delights  either  in  Europe  or  Asia  to 
adorn  itself  with  the  spoils  of  Tibetan  Goat ; 
and    because    the    Persians,   ihe    Osroaolia 
and  the  Memloahs,  formerly  the  lavish  cus- 
tomers of  the  ingenious  weavers  of  the  val- 
ley, have  now  seen  their  wealth  departed 
from  them,  or  have  departed  themselves,  so 
that  the  trade  of  the  merchant  languishes  and 
many  a  shuttle  is  still.    In  years  gone  hj, 
every  inmate  of  every  harem  in  western  Asia 
bore  about  her  person  two  or  three  Kashmir 
shawls  at  once  ;  one  twisted  round  her  waist 
as  a  girdle,  another  on  her  head  as  a  turban, 
and  another  cast  loosely  around  the  figure  to 
set  off  the  beauty  of  the  silks  and  iurs  and 
cloths  of  gold,  with  which  its  variegated  co- 
lor contrasted.     Now  general  poverty  has  in- 
troduced a  more  sober  taste.    The  inferior 
Osmanli  ladies  are  fain  to  content  themselves 
with  the  fabrics  of  Manchesier  or  Glasgow, 
which  can  in  many  cases  be  obtained  for  less 
than  a  hundredth  part  of  what  their  mothers 
g^ve  for  a  Kashmir  shawl.     A  rimilar  revolu* 
lion  has  taken  place  in  India.     British  goods 
flood  the  land,  and  find  their  way  into  all  the 
courts  and  zenanas,  driving  the  more  gorgeoas 
productions  of  Asia  out  of  the  market.    £7ea 
m  Central  Asia  the  doctrines  of  political  econ- 
omy  are    finding    practical    aoToeateSi  tad 
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throwiog  open  wide  channels  for  British  in- 
da§tiy.  The  various  Khans  and  Almirs  are 
leamiii^  to  calculate,  to  apply  arithmetic  to 
tlie  affairs  of  the  parse,  to  scan  the  coetumes 
of  their  wives  with  an  eye  jaundiced  by 
Adam  Smith,  and  to  draw  the  conclusion  that 
a  woman  looks  quite  as  well  in  finery,  value 
ten  tomauns,  as  in  what  costs  enough  to  stock 
a  bazar. 

Kashmir,  both  in  town  and  country,  exhib* 
its  all  the  saddening  tokens  of  a  kingdom  in 
decay.  Agriculture  is  carried  on  more  sloven- 
ly than  formerly ;  the  people  are  poorer  and 
fewer;  and  their  depressed  spirits  reconcile 
them  with  din  and  unsavory  effluvia  in  their 
streets  and  houses. 

When   Bernier   visited  the  country,   the 
,  shawl  manufacture  seems  to  have  attained  its 
mo:t  dourishing  state,  and  he  beheld  with 
admiration   the  brilliant  colors,  and  the  rich, 
fanciful  and  delicate  ornaments  with  which 
the  weavers  adorn  their  work.    The  number 
of  shawls  then  produced  and  exported  was 
prodigious.    The  Moguls,  barbarians  as  they 
were,  still  knew  how  to  encourage  the  indus- 
try of  their  subjects  by  purchasing,  at  liberal 
prices,  the  creation  of  their  handywork.    Ail 
the  great  Orarahs  of  the  Court  oi  Aurungzeb 
repaired  annually  to  the  valley  with  its  beau- 
titul  productions  on  their  heads,  and  when 
they  again  descended  to  the  plains,  bore  away 
with  them  an  amount  of  purchases  which 
made  glad  the  heart  of  the  subtle  artizan. 
In  consequence  of  this  patronage,  the  naiives 
affiim  that  there  were  at  that  period  40,000 
looms  constantly  at  work,  which,  towards  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  had  dimin- 
ished to  about  16,000.    The  number  at  present 
is  far  less.    The  prices,  however,  under  the 
Moguls,  were  not  any  thing  like  so  high  as 
they  are  at  present,  for  even  the  finest  shawls 
cost  no  more  than  150  rupees.    Now  they 
fetch   extraordinary  sums.     The  charge  for 
completing  a  pair  of  shawls  is  calcuhited  to 
be  nearly  as  follows : — for  the  labor  of  twenty- 
four  weavers   during   twelve  months,  £B0; 
for  wool  and  dying  materials,  £30 ;  duty, 
£20 ;  for  current  expenses  of  the  establish- 
ment, j£20'-toia],  i;200.     Far  more  costly 
fabrics,   however,   are    occasionally  iirought 
into  the  market,  some  being  valued  as  high 
as  X700.     In  Moorcrofi's  time,  the  total  an- 
nual value  of  the  shawls  manufactured   in 
Kashmir,  amounted  to  about  £3<)0,000 ;  but 
from  the  causes  to  which  we  have  alluded 
above,  the  sum  has  now  dwindled  to  some- 
thing much  less  considerable.    Baron  liusrel 
was  told  in  the  country,  that  no  less  than  13- 
000  weavers  had,  in  the  course  of  a  very  few 
years,  perished  ol'fapiine  and  cholera.  Others, 
to  avoid   the  intolerable   oppression  of  the 
Sikhs,    had    expatriated    themselves,   while 
others  again  had  adopted  different  occupa- 
tions. 

The  wool  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
shawl  is  of  two  kinds,  one  called  psham  shal 
(or  shawl  wool)  and  obtained  from  the  tame 
g/at ;  the  oAier,  the  fleece  of  the  wild  goat, 


wild  sheep  and  other  animals  named  asaHitar 
In  ail  instances  it  is  a  fine  down,  growing 
close  to  the  skin,  under  the  common  coat,  and 
is  found,  not  only  on  the  animals  just  men- 
tioned, but  also  on  the  yah  or  grunting  ox, 
and  on  the  dog  of  the  intensely  cold  and  arid 
rocks  of  Tibet.  The  greater  part  is  supposed 
to  be  produced  in  Chan  Than,  a  tract  in  the 
west  of  Tibet,  and  is  in  the  first  instance  sold 
at  Rodokh,  a  fort  near  the  frontier  towards 
Ladakh,  to  which  it  is  conveyed  on  the  back 
of  the  sheep,  there  usually  employed  as 
beasts  of  burden!  It  is  purchased  by  the' 
Kashmirians  at  Le,  the  chief  place  at  Ladakh, 
and  carried  thence  to  Kashmir,  either  on 
men's  shoulders  or  on  the  backs  of  horses. 
There  is  also  some  brought  by  Moguls  from 
Pamir  or  from  the  vicinity  of  xarkund. 

About  a  third  of  the  quantity  used  is  dark 
colored,  and  the  price  of  this  is  little  more 
than  one-half  that  of  white,  in  consequence 
of  the  latter  bein^  better  suited  for  dyeing. 
At  the  time  of  Vigne's  visit,  the  white  sort 
sold  at  the  rate  of  about  four  shillings  the 

SOQDd*  The  long  hairs  are  picked  out  by  the 
and,  and  this  is,  of  course,  a  very  tedious 
process.  The  residue  is  carefully  washed, 
rice  flour  being  used  as  an  abstergent,  instead 
of  soap,  and  then  hand-spun  by  women,  who 
are  stated  by  Moorcraft  not  to  earn  more 
than  one  half  a  crown  a  month  by  incessant 
toil. 

There  is  much  division  of  labor  in  this 
manufacture  ;  one  artizan  designs  the  pat- 
terns, another  determines  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  the  thread  required  for  executing 
til  em,  a  third  apportions  and  arranges  the 
warp  and  wool  (the  former  of  which  is  gene- 
rally of  silk)  for  the  border.  Three  weavers 
are  employed  on  an  embroidered  shawl,  of  an 
ordinary  pattern,  for  three  months;  but  a 
very  rich  pair  will  occupy  a  shop  for  eighteen 
months.  They  are  dyed  in  the  yam,  and 
careful Ijr  washed  after  the  weaving  has 
been  finished.  The  Kashmirian  dyers  pruJ'ess 
to  use  sixty* four  different  tints,  and  some  of 
them  are  obtained  by  extractinjg^  the  colors  of 
European  woollens,  imported  Jbr  the  ax  press 
purpose.  The  embroidered  border  of  the 
finest  shawl  is  generally  made  separately, 
and  joined  skilfully  by  sowing  it  to  the  field 
or  middle  part.  According  (o  Hugel,  shawls 
of  this  description  are  altogether  patchwork, 
consisting  of  as  many  as  fitteen  pieces  joined 
by  seams. 

The  picture  drawn  by  the  Baron  of  a  shawl 
factory,  and  its  inmates  is  anything  but  flat- 
tering. 

**  I  paid,"  ne  says,  *'  a  visit  to  one  of  the 
shawl  manufactories  and  was  conducted 
through  one  of  the  most  wretched  abodes 
that  my  imagination  could  well  picture.  In 
a  room  at  the  top  of  the  house,  sat  sixteen 
men  huddled  together  at  their  work,  which, 
at  this  time  was  shown  me  as  a  Dushula,  or 
long  shawl  valued  at  three  thousand  rupees 
the  pair.  I  made  several,  inquiries  as  to  the 
nature  and  extent  of  their  trade,  but  the  mas- 
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ters  seemed  ill-disposed  to  gratify  my  curiosi- 
IV.  However  diSiculi  it  may  be  to  arrive  at 
the  trnth  in  India,  it  is  still  more  so  here, 
though  for  a  very  different  reason.  The  In- 
dian always  accommodates  his  answer  to  the 
supposed  pleasure  of  the  inquirer ;  the  Kash« 
mirian  is  trained  to  practice  the  art  of  con- 
cealment, which  naturally  leads  to  falsehood 
on  every  occasion.  The  workmen  bandied 
the  threads  with  a  rapidity  which  surprised 
me,  moving  their  heads  continually  the  while. 
They  work  in  winter  in  a  room  which  is 
never  heated,  lest  dust  or  smoke  might  in- 
jure the  material.  Generally  speaking  their 
features  are  highly  intellectual  and  anima- 
ted." 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


THfi  BEBR  SPRING. 

FVom  Captain  Fnmonff  Jotumal  of  Mm  teeond 
Expedition  to  Oregon, 

August  25. — We  made  our  encampment 
in  a  grove  of  cedar  immediately  at  the  Beer 
Springs,  which,  on  account  of  the  efferves- 
ing  gas  and  acfd  taste,  have  received  their 
name  from  the  voyageurs  and  trappers  of 
that  country,  who  m  the  midst  of  iheir  rudo 
and  hard  lives,  are  fond  of  finding  some 
fancied  resemblance  to  the  luxuries  they 
rarely  have  the  fortune  to  enjoy. 

Although  somewhat  disappointed  in  the 
expectatious  which  various  descriptions  had 
led  me  to  form  of  unusual  beauty  of  situa- 
tion and  scenery,  I  found  it  altogether  a  place 
of  very  great  interest ;  and  a  traveller  for 
the  first  time  in  a  volcanic  region  remains 
in  a  constant  excitement,  and  at  every  step 
is  arrested  by  something  remarkable  and 
new.  There  is  a  confusion  of  interesting 
objects  gathered  together  in  a  small  place. 
Around  the  place  of  encampment  the  Beer 
Springs  were  numerous  ;  but,  as  far  as  we 
could  ascertain,  were  entirely  cot^fined  to 
that  locality  at  t-he  bottom.  In  the  bed  of 
the  river  in  front,  for  a  space  of  several 
hundred  yards,  they  were  very  abundant ; 
ihe  effervescent  gas  rising  up  and  agitating 
the  water  in  countless  bubbling  columns. 
In  Ihe  vicinity  round  about  were  numerous 
springs  of  an  entirely  different  and  equally 
marked  mineral  character.  In  a  rather 
picturesque  spot,  about  1,300  yards  below 
our  encampment,  and  immediately  on  the 
river  bank,  is  the  most  remarkable  spring  of 
the  place. 

In  an  opening  on  the  rock,  a  white  co- 
lumn of  scattered  water  thrown  up,  in  form 
like  a  jet  d'  eau,  to  a  variable  height  of 
i  bout  three  feet,  and,  though  k  is  maintained 
in  a  constant  supply,  its  greatest  height  is 
fttained  only  at  regular  intervals,  accord- 
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ing  to  the  action  of  the  force  belpw       It 
is   accompanied  by  a  subterranean  noiaey 
which,  together  with  the  motion  of  the  wa- 
ter, makes  very  much  the  impression  of  a 
steamboat  in  motion  ;  and,  wiihout  knowing' 
that  it  had  been  previously  so  called,  we 
gave  to  it  the  name  oUhe  Steamboat  Spriiig, 
The  rock  through  which  it   is  forced    is 
slightly  raised  in  a  convex  maDnor,   and 
gathered  at  the  openhsg  into  an  urn-mouthed 
form,  and  is  evidently  formed  by  continued 
deposition    from   the    water,   nnd   colored 
bright  red  by  oxide  of  iron.     It  is  a  hoC 
spring,  and  the  water  has  a  pungent  and 
disagreeable  metallic  taste,  leaving  a  bur- 
ning effect  on  the  tongue.     Within  perhaps 
two  yards  of  the  jet  d!  eau  is  a  small  hole 
of  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  through  which, 
at  regular  intervals,  escapes  a  blast  of  not 
air  with  a  light  wreath  of  smoke,  ace  mpft- 
nied  with  a  regular  noise.     This  hole  had 
been  noticed  by  Dr.  Wislizenup,  a  gentle- 
man, who,  several  years  since,  passed  by 
this  place,  and  who  remarked  with  very 
nice   observation,   that    smelling    the    cas 
which  issued  from  the  orifice  produced  a 
sensation  of  giddiness  and  nausea.      Mr. 
Preuss  and  myself  repeated  the  ohservatioD, 
and  were  so  well  satisfied  with  its  correct- 
ness  that  we  did  not  find  it  pleasant  to  con- 
tinue the  experiment,  as  the  sensation  of  gid- 
diness which   it  produced    was    certainly 
strong  and  decided     A  huge  emigrant  wa« 
gon,  with  a  large  and  diversified  family,  had 
overtaken  us  and  halted  to  noon  at  our  en- 
campment :  and  while  we  were  sitting  at 
the  spring,  a  band  of  boys  and  girls,  with 
two  or  three  young  men,  came  up,  one  of 
whom  I  asked  to  stoop  down  and  smell  the 
gas,  desirous  to  satisfy  myself  further  of  its 
effects.     But  his  natural  caution  had  been 
awakened  by  the  singular  and  suspicious 
nature  of  the  place ;  and  he  declined  my 
proposal  decidedly,  and  with  a  few  words 
about  beings,  whom  he  seemed  to  consider 
the  genius  loci.     The  ceaseless  motion  and 
the  play  of  the  fountain,  the  red  rock,  and 
the  green  trees  near,  make  this  a  picturesque 
spot." 


ft 

\ 


I 
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A  Vermont  farmer  last  month  sent  to  Bos- 
ton 7000  lbs  of  butter  !  all  the  produce  of  bis 
own  dairy  ;  and  all  of  the  fine<»C  flavor  and 
quality,  having  received  the  premium  at  fbe 
County  Fair.  The  same  farmer  has  fatted 
and  sold  tne  hundred  head  of  cattle  this  fall ; 
and  has  now  on  hand  an  acre  of  hogs, 
g.  in  weight  some  400  lbs.  each. 


averaging 


A   hand   used  for  measuring  horses  is  4 
feet. 
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For  t^  AsMTtcan  Pmimf  Xagtudne. 
THE  OLD  INaUISITION  AT  AVIGNON- 

FROBl  TIIK  EEV.  MR  JMITCHELL'S  OBSERVATIONS 

IN  EUROPE. 

Avignon  is  on  ihe  east  bank  of  the  Rhine. 
It  was  Cor  a  time  the  seal  of  the  Roman  See, 
The  palace  of  the  popes  ia  a  vast  pile,  now 
considerably  in  ruins,  but  in  some  paris  en- 
tire Enough  of  it  remains  to  tell  more 
truth  than  tne  popes  would  care  to  have  dis- 
closed, either  now  or  at  the  time  it  was  oc- 
cupied by  them. 

Avignon  was  at  that  time  a  considerable 
city,  as  it  long  had  been.    The  arrival  of  the 

f>ope,  with  his  train,  together  with  all  the  il- 
ustrious  strangers  which  bis  court  brought 
together,  ambassadors,  princes,  bishops,  turn- 
ed things  upside  down.  The  population  of 
the  place  was  at  once  doubled,  and  crowded 
to  excess ;  its  customs  were  changed^  and  its 
manners  exceedingly  debased.  The  palace 
which  the  popes  built,  corresponded  with 
their  ambition,  and  was  suited  to  their  ends ; 
being  at  once  a  magnificent  palace,  a  terrible 
prison,  and  a  strong  fortress.  We  went  de- 
liberately through  it,  accompanied  by  a 
grandam  guide,  who  had  grown  old  in  her 
office,  and  who  repeated  her  accustomed 
story  of  the  different  apartments,  with  the 
gestures,  the  solemn  looks,  the  exclamations, 
and  the  whispers,  that  were  suited  to  the 
subject,  as  it  varied  from  the  cheerful  or  in- 
different, to  the  pathetic,  the  mysterious  and 
the  diabolical.  The  diabolical  abounded. 
The  apartments  most  interesting  to  see  are 
those  which  pertained  to  the  Inquisition. 

In  the  room  called  the  Trihundl  of  the  /«- 
quisUion,  there  is  still  legible  on  the  wall 
against  which  the  judges'  seats  were  placed, 
a  long  Latin  inscription  sigmTying  that  there 
was  no  appeal  from  that  tribunal,  and  that 
the  accuseu  did  not  often  leave  it  but  to  go  to 
their  punishment.  In  the  vault  above  there 
were  concealed  lobbies,  in  which  clerks  sat, 
to  note  down  the  responses  of  the  accused* 
Tke  trial  was  of  course  with  closed  doors. 

The  Half  of  Torture  is  in  one  of  the  Tow- 
ers. To  prevent  the  possibility  of  the  cries 
of  the  tortured  being  heard  without,  the  wall 
of  the  tower,  which  is  octagonal,  is  of  great 
thickness ;  and  the  comers  of  the  interior  are 
finished  in  a  kind  of  conchoidal  shape,  for 
the  purpose  of  destroying  all  echo,  and  re- 
ducing the  noise  of  the  cries  within.  You 
here  see  the  oven,  or  furnace,  in  which  the 
accused  were  scorched ;  the  stone  basin, 
which  held  the  boiling  water  ;  the  place  of 
the  posts  in  which  the  victims  were  attach- 
ed; and  the  opening  through  which  the 
bodies  were  thrown  down  into  the  pit,  of 
great  depth,  called  the  gluciere,  or  ice-house. 

Chapel  of  the  Inquisition.— I  will  ofaly 
mention  concerning  this,  that  the  ceiling  is 
covered  with  religious  paintings;  thai  here 
those  condemned  for  heresy  u?ed  to  come, 
wiih   a  wax   cnndle  in  the  hand,    to  make 


^ 
^ 


«ameade  honorable,"  (so  says  one  of  my    \ 

hibtorians  of  the  place)  before  going  to  their 
punishment ;  and  that  amon^  the  paintings 
you  see  a  group  of  soldiers  ofthe  Inqaisilion 
accompanying  a  heretic  to  his  execution. 

Then  there  is  the  place  called  the  Bucher 
dtV  Inquisition  ;  that  is,  the  toood-house,  or 
the  funeraUpile,  as  you  choose  to  render  it. 
It  was  in  this  hucher,  that  those  were  exe- 
cuted who  were  condemned  to  the  flames. 
You  here  see  an  iron  chair  on  which  the 
sufferer  was  placed,  clothed  with  a  shin  dip- 
ped in  sulphur.  The  vault  above  is  still 
blackened  with  the  smoke  of  these  burnings. 

Dunfj^eons  of  the  Inquisition, — One  of  these 
is  half  fallen  into  ruins ;  another  is  entire. 
Its  walls  are  covered  with  inscriptions  writ- 
ten by  its  unhappy  inmates,  attesting  their 
innocence  and  the  cruelty  of  their  treatment. 

There  is  one  dungeon  belonging  to  this  es- 
tablishment, the  existence  of  which  was  not 
known  till  within  a  very  few  years.  It  is 
deep  and  large,  and  frightful  to  look  into 
through  the  trap  door  above.  Some  repairs 
were  making  in  the  room  over  it,  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  floor  being  removed,  one  of  the 
workmen  lost  his  hat  through,  and  on  goins 
down  to  get  it,  was  shocked  to  find  himself 
in  a  charnel-house.  Around  him  lay  nine- 
teen ghastly  skeletons,  supposed  to  have  been 
victims  of  tke  Inquisition. 

I  .will  mention  but  one  more  of  the  apart- 
isents,  the  SaUe  Brulee,  or  Burnt  Hall.  This 
is  memorable  for  an  act  of  vengeance  per- 
petrated by  one  ofthe  pope's  legates  in  1441. 
A  nephew  of  the  legate  had  insulted  certain 
distinguished  ladies  of  Avignon,  whose  pa- 
rents punished  the  young  man  in  a  mortify- 
ing way.  The  legate  resolved  to  have  re- 
venge, but  to  make  it  more  complete,  di«- 
semoled  his  resentment  for  several  years. 
He  then  made  advances  to  the  offended  pa- 
rents, to  bring  about  a  reconciliation ;  and 
when  it  appeared  to  be  sincere,  he  invited  to 
a  splendid  banquet  the  entire  families  of 
those  concerned.  A  careless  gaiety  animated 
the  repast ;  but  while  the  dessert  was  served, 
a  Swiss  entered  to  inform  the  legate  that  a 
foreign  ambassador  solicited  an  audience  ex- 
traordinary. He  excused  himself  to  the  com- 
pany, and  withdrew,  foUowecf  by  his  officers; 
a  few  minutes  after,  five  hundred  persons 
were  buried  in  ruins.  All  that  wing  of  the 
edifice  in  which  the  banquet  was  furnished, 
was  blown  up  with  a  terrible  explosion. 

Curing  Meat.— Among  the  many  inventions 
of  the  day  is  an  apparatus  for  curing  meat 
in  a  very  short  time  and  in  the  hottest  wea- 
ther. The  process  consists  in  forcing  the 
briroe  into  the  meat ;  and  one  of  the  advan- 
tages attendant  on  it  is  this :  that  the  salt  and 
water,  or  the  brine  used,  can  be  seasoned 
with  spices,  sugar,  or  any  desired  ingredient. 
By  this  means  spiced  meats,  corned  meats,  or 
very  salt  meats,  can  b«»  -^ade  to  order  with 
great  despatch. 
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THB  SECRETS  OF  RONE. 

Since  we  began  to  direct  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  Italy,  and  indeed  within  a 
few  days,  a  new  publication  has  been  placed 
in  our  hands,  by  a  highly  esteemed  friend, 
from  that  interesting  country,  which  we 
find  abounds  in  facts  well  adapted  to  our 
use.  After  giving  a  short  accouut  of  the 
work,  we  will,  therefore,  translate  certain 
passages  for  insertion  in  some  of  our  subse- 
quent numbers. 

<<  Le  Secret  de  Rome  au  19  e  siecle,"  a^ 
as  this  publication  is  enti(^led,  is  a  French 
work,  now  publishing  in  elegant  style  in 
Paris,  in  pamphlets,  with  fine  wood  engrav- 
ings. It  describes  some  important  scenes 
and  characters,  the  former  of  which  are 
notoriously  correct,  and  the  latter  often  so, 
as  we  believe,  although  the  author  has 
chosen  to  give  them  fictitious  names.  This 
work,  he  tells  us  in  his  introduction,  is  not 
an  isolated  one,  but  has  the  same  object  as 
«*  The  Mysteries  of  the  Inquisition,"  which 
preceded  it. 

«  Spain  and  Italy,"  he  remarks,  *^  are  the 
countries  which  have  suffered  most  from  re- 
ligious fanaticism.  Both,  lying  in  the  yoke 
of  an  ambitious  and  corrupt  clergy,  have 
had  their  national  existence  and  dignity 
extinguished  after  a  long  and  tormenting 
agony.''  Now,  that  the  horrible  and  de- 
structive systems  which  have  sunk  those 
nations,  are  seriously  pressed  upon  France 
and  other  countries,  the  author  remarks 
with  great  force,  the  world  should  be  re* 
minded  of  the  solemn  lessons  which  history 
has  recorded.  He  has  adopted  the  follow- 
ing natural  divisions  in  tnis  work : — the 
people,  the  court,  and  the  church.  Two  of 
the  principal  personages  are  thus  described. 

Olympia  is  a  lady  somewhat  advanced 
in  age,  a  native  of  Cremona,  widow  of  the 
Count  of  Serravalle,  and  owner  of  a  valua* 
ble  rice  estate  near  Mantua.  She  has  re- 
aided  in  Rome  about  twenty  years,  where, 
after  out^rowaig  the  age  of  fashion,  devo- 
ted herself  for  a  time  to  a  religious  career, 
appearing  at  churches,  shrines,  processions, 
&c.,  on  all  occasions,  she  at  length  gave 
herself  up  to  the  business  of  intriguing 
for  office  seekers.  These  three  stages  are 
spoken  of  as  in  the  regular  course  of  things 
for  women  of  her  condition  in  Rome.— 
Pcisquin  (that  is  the  writers  of  satyres) 
very  appropriately  wrote  her  name  '*  Oliro- 
pia."* 

Panfilio  is  one  of  the  most  subtle  prelates 
of  the  Romish  clergy.     He  was  of  a  noble 

*  In  Latin  signify ing/ormer/y  piouS' 


family,  and  entered  the  ecclesiastical 
ffistracy  in  early  life,  and  soon  began    to 
display  the  leading  traits  of  his  character, 
which  are  a  Wonderful  suppleness,  and   a 
snbmissiveness    to    ruling   power,    pushed 
quite  to  servility.     "  Educated  by  the  Josa- 
its,  he  had  early  learned  to  follow  the  ex- 
amples of  his  masters."     He  was  rich  aad 
intriguing,  and  was  a  kind  of  amphibious 
animal,  having  a  station  half  political,  half 
ecclesiastical,  with  manners  and  costunrie  to 
suit.     Early  in  this  century,  when  the  Pope 
was  expelled  from  Rome,  Panfilio  took  re- 
fuge  in  the  neutral  ground  of  diplomacy, 
and  so  kept  one  foot  on  the  Roman  soil  mnd 
the  other  abroad.     While  thg  French    re- 
mained masters  of  Italy,  he  convinced  them 
of  his  attachment  to  their  cause  ;  was  em- 
pbyed  in  all  (he  arrangements  made  with 
France  about  the  free  exercise  of  Religion, 
and  received  thanks  from  both  Napoleon 
and  the  Pope.     When  Pius  VIL  returned 
Ao  Rome,  Panfilio  was  the  indirect  counsel- 
lor  of  the  measures  in  which  he  protested 
against  his  own  acts,  and  proclaimed  the 
fallibility  of  the  Pope  out  of  his  own  mouth. 
He  was  the  confidant  of  the  two  Cardinals 
who  dictated  to  Pius  his  disavowal  of  his 
own  Concordat,  and  made  him  write  to  Na- 
poleon on  the  24th  of  March,  1814  :  '^  It 
was  the  spirit  of  darkness,  it  was  Satan 
himself,  who  breathed  into  all  the  articles 
of  that  Concordat" 

Monsignor  Panfilio  was  also  the  secret 
agent  of  the  persecutions  practised  at  Rome 
on  the  Pope's  return,  against  those  who  had 
avowed  friendship  for  the  French,  and  who 
were  betrayed  by  informers,  some  to  banish- 
ment, and  some  to  death.     To  him  is  attri- 
buted  also  the  drawing  up  of  the  bull  of 
the  succeeding  year,  by  which  the  order 
of  the  Jesuits  was  restored,  on  the  anniver- 
sary of  St.  Loyola.     That  document  says : 
"The  Catholic  world  demands   the  rees- 
tablishment  of  the  Jesuits  with  an  unani- 
mous  voice.     The  glory  of  the  Catholic  re- 
ligion demands  that  we  yield  to  the  wishes 
of  the  people,  and  reorganize  that  sacred 
militia."  -  "  This  bull,''  adds  our  author, 
"  was  sent  from  the  Vatican  to  the  Toiler- 
les,  as  a  present  agreeable  to  the  restora- 
tion." 

American  Clocks  at  the  Liverpool  Custom- 
House.^^Th^  Liverpool  papers  contain  thesd- 
vertisement  of  660  American  Clocks,  from 
the  celebrated  manufactory  of  Mr.  C.  Jerome, 
seized  and  condemned  for  some  infraction  of 
the  law  relative  to  the  ad  valorem  dutf,  sad 
to  be  sold  by  auction.  Also  at  the  same  time  . 
for  the  same  cause,  100  boxes  Amenom  < 
cheese. — AT*  Y.  Express,  \ 
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JFor  the  Amentan  Penny  Mmgazine, 
**  GOD  IS  A  SPIRIT." 

He  is  not  bound  down,  nor  is  his  sphere 
of  action  circumcsribed  by  (he  cumbersome 
machinery  of  a  material  body.  No  for.n 
of  earthly  mould,  perisbable  and  fading  as 
a  I  of  earth  must  be,  encircles  in  its  folds 
the  God  of  the  universe.  No  spot  can  be 
assigned  him — no  local  habitation  is  his. 
The  laws  which  are  found  to  govern  matter, 
extend  not  to  its  Author.  As  a  spirit,-  he 
knows  no  w^^i'^®^^'  experiences  no  decay, 
and  is  not  affected  by  change.  The  past 
and  the  future  are  alike  present  with 
him.  A  thousand  years  are  to  him  as  one 
day,  and  one  day  as  a  thousand  years.  As 
a  spirit  he  is  omnipresent.  <^  Whither  ahsM 
I  go  from  thy  spirit,  or  whither  shall  I  flee 
from  thy  presence  ?  If  I  ascend  up  into 
heaven;  thou  art  there.  If  I  make  my  bed 
in  the  other  world ;  behold,  thou  art  there. 
If  I  take  the  wings  of  the  morning,  and 
dwell  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  sea,  even 
there  shall  thy  hand  lead  me,  and  thy  right 
hand  shall  hold  me." 

It  18  true,  that  in  many  places  in  the  in- 
spired  writings,  God  is  spoken  of  as  possess* 
ing  some  of  the  material  organs  belonging 
to  man.  He  is  mentioned  as  inclining  his 
ear  that  he  may  hear^as  keeping  his  people 
as  the  apple  of  his  epe.  It  is  said,  <<  Out  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Most  High  proceedelh  not 
evil  and  good ;''  and  the  Psalmist  declares : 
^  I  will  behold  thy  /ace,  in  righteousness." 
His  right  hand  and  his  holy  arm  are  also 
frequently  spoken  of  in  Scripture.  But  this 
manner  of  expression  is  undonbtedly  de- 
signed as  an  accommodation  to  our  modes 
01  thinking  merely,  and  should  not  be  un- 
derstood literally.  Some  have  isAien  into 
errors  of  this  kind  ;  and  it  is  necessary  for 
us  to  guard  against  them  continually :  for 
we  are  very  apt  to  judge  of  things  unseen 
by  comparing  them  with  those  things  which 
are  seen,  and  with  which  we  are  familiar. 
But,  we  are  acquainted  with  no  object  which 
has  not  a  form  and  size  of  some  kind, 
made  up  of  material  organs.  We  are  in 
danger  of  thinking  of  God  thus,  and  ascrib- 
ing like  organs  to  him.  Nothing,  however, 
can  be  more  erroneous,  more  opposed  to  re- 
velation, or  to  the  dictates  of  enlightened 
reason.  Man,  it  is  true,  has  been  said  to 
have  been  made  "  in  the  image  of  God  :" 
but  by  this  is  meant  not  a  corporeal  simili- 
tade,  but  a  resemblance  in  his  moral  nature 
to  the  moral  nature  of  God,  and  is  elsewhere 
said  to  consist  in  '<  knowledge,  righteous- 
ness and  holiness."  This  view  of  the  pas- 
sage is  both  reasonable  and  scriptural :  for 


we  find,  in  other  parts  of  the  sacred  volume 
such  descriptions  of  the  workings  of  God 
as  are  totally  incompatible  with  the  idea 
of  his  being  possessed  of  a  material  system 
like  our  own.  "  He  measures  the  waters 
in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  and  meteth  out 
the  heavens  with  a  span,  and  comprehendeth 
the  dust  of  the  earth  in  a  measure."  "  He 
is  the  King  eternal,  immortal  and  invisible, 
dwelling  in  the  light  which  jio  man  can 
approach  unto,  where  no  man  hath  seen  or 
can  see — ^all  which  capabilities  and  attri- 
butes are  utterly  irreconcileable  with  the 
idea  of  a  "corporeal  and  limited  existence." 
This  is  one  of  the  subjects  which  finite 
understandings  cannot  fully  comprehend. 
The  more  we  reflect  upon  it,  the  more  mys- 
terioua  it  appears  ;  ana  we  are  at  last  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge,  that  the  words  placed 
at  the  head  of  this  article  convey  the  only 
true  idea  of  the  essence  of  deity,  when  they 
declare,  in  the  conciseness  and  sublimity  of 
inspiration  : — "  God  is  a  spirit" 


Largs  Owl.  —  An  Owl  was  shot  on 
Sunderland  Mountains,  on  Thursday  of 
last  week,  by  a  son  of  Mr.  Fairchild  of 
Sunderland,  the  wings  of  which  when  spread 
measured  more  than  four  feet.  When  shot 
he  was  dtevourinfi^  a  full  grown  rabbit, 
which  had  probably  been  caught  just  before. 
So  firm  was  its  grasp  of  its  victim,  and  so 
great. its  apparent  reluctance  to  yield  it, 
that  its  talons  ^ere  not  withdrawn  from  the 
rabbit,  but  remained  in  it  when  seen  by  our 
informant. — Amherst  Express. 

One-eyed  Soldiers.  —  Dr.  DiTrbinT^ 
his  <<  Observations  in  the  East,"  just  pub- 
lished, mentions  that  in  some  parts  of  Egypt, 
to  avoid  the  conscriptions  of  Mehemet  Ali, 
the  women  have  been  in  the  habit  for  years 
back,  of  maiming  their  children  so  as  to  unfit 
them  for  mtlitary  service.  The  destroying 
of  one  eye  was  a  common  operation.  But 
the  Pacha  has  taken  an  effectual  way  to 
put  an  end  to  this  cruelty,  by  forming  two 
regiments  of  one-eyed  soldiers.  The  evil 
is  said  to  be  already  much  diminished. 

A  great  mortality  among  wild  fowls  has 
taken  place  on  the  northern  and  western 
shores  of  Galveston  Bay,  thousands  of 
which  have  been  swept  ashore,  to  the 
great  satisfaction  of  the  people  on  the  Bay, 
who  gathered  an  immense  number  to  ob- 
tain their  feathers. — N,  Y.  Express. 

Francis  Dwight,  Esq ,  the  Editor  of  the 
Common  School  Journal,  at  Albupy,  died 
on  Monday  last. — Sun» 
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For  tkc  Amer,  Pcntij  Magazine, 
^*  Christ  Tempted  ou  tho  Mouut*^' 

Upon  the  mountain,  sanctitied 
Wiih  holy  presence,  side  by  side, 
Bahold  ih6  Temper  and  the  Tried: 
The  friend  and  {oq  of  man  ! 
Above — Heaven's  stretching  canopy, 
Beneath — Earth's  broad  fertility, 
Around — spacious  immensity, 
Nature's  mysterious  plan. 

God's  iiBage,  impressed  on  the  one, 
Whose  earthly  sorrows  had  be^un, 
Marked  him  **  the  well  beloved  son." 
True  to  his  father's  will. 
The  other — Satan — he  who  fell 
Striving  'gainst  Heaven  to  rebel, 
With  allliis  lcg:ions  cast  to  Hell, 
Unconquerable  still. 

Mankind — they  were  aa  easy  prey — 
He  ruled  them  with  perpetual  sway: 
Yet  vainly  hoped  to  lead  astray 
The  **  Life  and  Light." 
Self-satisfied,  he  took  a  stand, 
Triumphantly  he  waved  his  hand — 
Obedient  to  the  command 
A  vision  met  their  sight. 

Sprung  forth,  as  from  a  second  birth, 
In  all  their  glory,  power  and  worth. 
The  various  kingdoms  of  the  earth 
Before  them  lay. 
Here  every  form  of  happiness, 
All  that  in  Life  can  love  and  bless. 
All  that  man's  wishes  would  possess, 
Shone  as  the  day. 

Out>pake  the  Tempter  :  "  If  thoul't  fall 
And  worship  me,  these  kingdoms  all 
Shall  be  thine  own:  then  glory  call 
Thee  King  and  Lord  of  Lords." 
The  chosen  of  the  Deity, 
Offered  a  silent  prayer  on  high. 
And  answered  back  his  enemy. 
In  stern-rebuking  words: — 

**  Get  thee  behind  me  Satan  I     Why, 
With  that  bold  face  and  treacherous  lie, 
Dost  dare  the  Savior's  faith  to  try. 
The  Savior's  truth  to  swerve  ? 
'Tis  written :  *  Thou  shalt  love  thy  Lord  ; 
His  will  shall  he  thy  way  ;  bis  word 
/  lone  with  reverence  be  heard  ; 
Him  only  shalt  thou  serve.' " 

^0  thou — and  when  t"  e  Tempter  stands — 
And  ask's  thy  soul  for  wealth  and  lands, 
Reject  them  at  such  impious  hands. 
His  rei^n  shall  cease  ; 
Thy  worih  is  wealth — thy  truth  is  power; 
This  is  thy  biriliriglu— that  thy  dower: 
They  shall  sustain  thy  dying  hour; 
They  §ive  tiK-c  plmcl-.  r.  G.  C. 


Commodore  Smith  and  his  Grew. — The  ere? 
of  the  U.  S.  frigate  Cumberland,  ai  this  parr. 
preceded  by  the  Brass  Band,  and  bearing  al^j^. 
at  regular  intervals  the  national  flag,  walked 
in  procession  yesterday  to  the  U.  S.  Hotel,  to 
pay  their  part  respects  to  their  beloved  Cninj> 
dore.  The  sailors  were  dressed  in  bluejackt'j 
and  trowsers,  white  frocks  with  blue  coJlars, 
and  black  hats  with  the  frigate's  name  on  the 
hands.  Nothing  can  be  more  morailj  ime 
than  the  old  saying,  **  that  good  officers 
make  godd  men,"  and  vice  verca. — Post, 


Who  wants  War? — Who  wants  a  war 
between  England  and  the  United  States! 
Nobody.  Go  through  this  country,  or  througli 
the  British  Isles  ;  and  you  will  find  scarce  a 
man,  none  but  the  vilest  of  the  vile,  or  the 
maddest  of  the  mad,  that  would  not  profess 
a  strong  desire  for  peace,  and  extreme  reluc* 
tance  to  employ  the  savage,  brutal  arbitra- 
meni  of  the  sword. 

Yet  some  hands  are  confessedly  pushing 
these  two  countries  to  the  verge  of  war ;  whc 
are  they  ? — N,  Y,  Express. 


Receipt  No.  5  of    the  Cook  of   the  late  Sir 
Joseph  Banks :— Mr.  Heury  Osborne. 


NeW'Castley  or  Cabinet  Pudding, — Batter, 
a  half-melon  mould,  or  quart  basin,  and  stick 
all  round  with  dried  cherries,  or  fine  raisios, 
and  fill  up  with  bread  and  butter,  &c.,  as  in 
the  Newark  Pudding,  and  steam  it  an  hour 
and  a  half. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS*  ' 

School  Books. — The  following  small  ele- 
mentary works,  published  by  Saxon  and 
Newman,  we  recommend  without  hesitation. 

First  Lessons  in  English  Composition,  by 
E,  Nolt,  D.  D.,  President  of  Union  College. 

Physiology  for  children.— Mrs.  Jane  Tay- 
lor.   Revised  and  corrected,  S7lh  thousand. 

First  Lessons  in  Political  Economy,  lor  the 
use  of  schools  and  families.  By  Professor 
McVicar,  of  Coluuibia  College. 
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INDIANS   SMOKING    FISH. 


Thi«  it  ODfl  of  ihe  many  occupation)  in 
whicli  we  may  coniemplate  tbe  ignonnt, 
anroTtunate,  and  mncii  injured  red  men  of 
oor  fornts  wilb  good  will,  unminKled  with 
fe«r.  or  coniempl,  or  abhorrence.  Mr.  School- 
croft  telli  as,  in  the  early  part  of  his  recoU 
lections,  (which  our  readers  will  find  in  his 
late  work,  "Oneota,")  ibat  he  long  regarded 
tbe  Indiana  with  feelings  of  this  repuhire 
nainre,  alihoagb  a  pair  of  poor  ooiux  ivsn- 
derere  of  ibat  race,  whom  he  bad  opponuniiy 
to  obterre  in  hii  child  hood,,  oflered  a  most 
striking  practical  conlradictioo  to  (he  picture 
which  he  had  formed  in  his  own  mind,  on* 
der  the  influence  of  impressions  derired  from 
others.  How  he  views  ibem  now,  and  why 
he  has  changed  hisTiewa  to  those  of  humane 
interest,  as  a  tellow  man,  may  be  learned  by  a 
penual  <A  his  writings. 

In  OUT  print,  the  savages  are  engaged  in 
smoking  and  drying  a  qoaoiiiy  of  fUb  for 
their  fuinre  food. 

To  many  tribes,  who  inhabit  the  shores  of 


rivers,  lakes,  bays  or  tbe  ocean,  tiah  form 
a  most  impoi'tant  article  of  food ;  and  there 
are  various  ways  in  which  they  have  been 
known  to  preserve  them,  though,  strange  as 
it  seems,  they  were  found  unacquainted  wiih 
the  use  of  salt  for  that  important  purpose. 
Two  are  seen  in  our  print  busy  about  a  fire, 
over  which  they  have  nind  a  light  frame  of 
smalt  poles,  to  receive  the  fish,  and  expose  it 
to  a  genile  beat  and  tbe  smoke,  alter  having 
been  held  in  turn  in  a  more  exposed  posiiioa, 
at  the  ends  of  their  sticks. 

Tbe  native  nations  and  tribes  of  our  con*  J 
tinent  present  an  endless  variety  in  their  cut- 
loms  and  habits,  so  that  nothing  is  necessary, 
after  acquiring  an  humane  regard  for  them  as   ( 
fellow- creatures,  font  altenlive  obserTatioD  oc 
careful  enquiry,  lo  fnmiih  us  with  an  abon* 
dant  snpply  of  curious  and  useful  fiicla.    In  < 
what  relates  to  ibe  procuring  of  food,  and  it 
preparation,  some  of  them  display  by  turns   | 
great  ingenoiiy,  boldness,  self  denial,  ^lience 
and  peneveraace,  and  frequently  a  degree  of 
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skill  which  strikes  us  with  astonishment  and 
admiraiion. 

The  obtaining  of  the  means  of  subsistence 
are  in  all  countries  equally  important,  and,  to 
portions  of  almost  every  community;  an  ob- 
ject of  equal  solicitude  and  difficulty.  In  all 
countries  among  those  whose  daily  wants 
are  urgent,  an  amount  of  thought  is  bestowed 
upon  it,  and  frequently  an  amount  of  bodily 
labor  is  submitted  to,  which  would  seem 
hardly  credible  to  those  classes  who  have  not 
been  acquainted  with  poverty  by  experience. 
The  human  mind  and  feelings,  as  well  as  the 
human  body,  are  capable  of  enduring  enor- 
mous exerti  ns ;  and  their  results  are  ex- 
hibited to  an  observing  eye,  in  every  tribe 
and  family  of  the  race.  The  husbandman 
directs  his  calculations,  as  well  as  his  labors, 
to  the  tillage  of  the  soil ;  the  merchant  to  the 
acquisition  of  the  money  for  which  its  pro- 
ductions may  be  obtained  m  exchange;  in 
every  city  mechanics  and  laborers  of  eveiy 
grade,  as  well  as  many  professional  men,  in 
some  way  or  other,  are  engaged  in  devising 
and  executing  plans  for  compassing  the  same 
important  end.  Qualities  are  often  displayed 
by  persons  of  all  these  classes,  no  less  won- 
derful than  by  those  exhibited  in  savage  life, 
but  the  latter  are  commoniv  more  obvious 
and  striking  to  us. 

Mr.  Schoolcraft  informs  us,  that  this  mode 
of  preserving  fish  appears  to  have  been  prac- 
tised from  time  immemorial,  by  the  Indians 
oi'  the  Algonquin  stock ;  that  is,  all  the  na« 
tions  and  tribes  which  inhabited  the  eastern 
and  northern  parts  of  our  territory,  including 
the  Delawares  of  Pennsylvania,  &c.,  and  ex- 
cluding the  Six  Nations,  or  Iroquois.    They 
applied  the  same  process  also  to  buffalo,  veni- 
son, wild  ducks,  and  other  kinds  of  meat, 
cutting  it  into  long  and  narrow  strips,  to  fa- 
cilitate the  drying  and  smoking.    This  is  in 
fact  the  process  known  in  othft  parts  of 
America,  under    the   name  of   *' Jerking.'* 
It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see,  in  an  Indian 
lodge,  a  box  made  of  bark,  containing  a 
quantity  of  fish,  flesh  or  fowl,  thus  prepared 
for  future  use ;  and  the  Indians  often  bury  it 
in  their  holes,  or  caches,  as  the  Canadians 
have  named  them,  wheire  they  will  remain 
even  for  months,  without  injury,  laid  in  the 
earth,  until  the  return  of  the  owners  from  a 
distant  journey. 

As  women  are  usually  employed   in  all 


kinds  of  domestic  business,  our  print  tiugkt 
to  have  represented  the  operation  as  perfbra- 
ed  by  squaws ;  but  the  simple  apparatus  cm- 
ployed,  and  its  use,  will  be  sufficieatJjr  evi- 
dent  from  inspection. 

The  Planet  Mars— The  Madras    Athfr 
nsum  notices  a  remarkable  appearance  re- 
cently assumed  by  the  planet  Mars.  "Hither- 
to this  planet  has  been  distinguished  bj  a 
fiery  redness  of  color,  which,  to  use  the  Ian- 
guageofSir  John  Herschell,  indicatesi,  no 
doubt,  an  ochrey  tinge  in  the  g^eneral  soil, 
like  what  the  red  sandstone  districts  of  the 
earth,  may  possibly  offer  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Mars."     Such  is,  however,  no  long^er  the 
case :  that  planet  having  lost  all  appearance 
of  redness,  and  put  on  a  brilliant  white  as- 
pect, vying  in  apparent    magnitude    and 
brightness,  with  the  planet  Jupiter    itself 
The  only  changes  which  have  heretofore 
been  noticed  in  Mars,  are  those,  the  know- 
ledge of  which  was  derived  from  the  obser- 
vations withthe  large  reflecting  telescope 
of  Herschell.     These  telescopes  exhibit  the 
appearance  of  brilliant  white  spots  at  the 
poles,  which   spots,  from  the  circumstance 
of  their  always  becoming  visible  in  winter, 
and  disappearing  as  the  poles  advance  to- 
wards their  summer  position,  have  reason- 
ably enough  been  attributed  to  the  presence 
of  the  snow.     The  novel  appearance  now 
described  to  us,  however,  by  the  honorable 
company's  astronomer,  Mr  Taylor,  is  such 
as  that  the  whole  of  the  planet,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  moderately  broad   equatorial 
belt,    assumes  a  decidedly    white   aspect, 
strongly  contrasting  with  what  he  has  ever 
before  noticed." 


i 


Curious  Facts.^A  fall  of  one  tenth  of  an 
inch  per  mile  will  produce  a  motion  in  rivers. 
The  greatest   velocity  is   at  the  surface  and 
m  the  middle,  and  the  least  at  the  bottom 
and  sides.    But  as  the  velocity  increases  the 
action  on  the  bottom  and  sides  increases  also. 
If  a  tallow  candle  be  placed  in  a  gun  and 
shot  at  a  door  one  inch  m   thickness,  it  will 
go  through  without  melting  or  sustaining  the 
slightest  injury.    If  a   musket  ball  be  fired 
into  the  water  it  will  not  only  rebound,  but 
will  be  flattened  the  same  as  if  fired  against 
a  solid  substance.    A  musket  ball  may  be 
fired  through  a  pane  of  glass,  making  a  hole 
.the  size  of  the  ball  wirhout  cracking   the 
glass,  and  if  the  glass  be  suspended  by  a 
thread   it  will  make  no  difference,  and  the 
thread  will  not  even  vibrate. 

Among  the  Hymeneal  records  of  the  fes- 
tive season,  we  find  one  in  the  Knoxville 
Register,  Mr.  Frederick  Pulse,  aged  one 
^Jfndred  and  two  years  married  A^jss  Dorcas 
Mauvon,  aged  thirty^four. 


"v/^v-^x,  "V 
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I  THB  GREAT  SAIiT  LAKE. 

}From  Captain  TrtmorU^s  Second  Exploring 
^  Expedition* 

,  Oq  Septembei  6,  the  parur  obtained  the 
Irst  view  of  the  object  of  their  anxious 
search,  the  Great  Salt  Lake : 

'<  The  waters  of  the  Inland  Sea  stretched, 
in  still  and  solitary  grandear  far  beyond  the 
limit  of  our  vision.    It  was  one  of  the  great 
points  of  the  exploration ;  and  as  we  looked 
eagerly  over  the  lake  in  the  first  emotion  of 
excited  pleasure,  I  am  doubtful  if  the  follow- 
ers of  Balboa  felt  more  enthusiasm  when, 
from  the  heights  of  the  Andes,  they  saw  for 
the  first  time  the  great  Western  ocean.    It 
y^na  certainly  a  magnificent  object,  and  a 
noble  terminus  to  this  part  of  our  expedition ; 
and  to  'travellers  so  long  shut  up  among 
mountain  ranges,  a  sudden  view  over  the  ex* 
pause  of  silent  waters  had  in  it  something 
sublime.    Several  large  islands  raised  their 
high  rocky  heads  out  of  the  waves ;  but  whe« 
ther  or  not  they  were  timbered  was  still  left 
to  our  imagination,  as  the  distance  was  tec 
g^reat  to  determine  if  the  dark  hues  upon 
them  were  woodland  or  naked  rock.    Daring 
the  day  the  clouds  had  been  gathering  blacc 
over  tne  mountains  to  the  westward,  and, 
vrhile  we  were  looking  a  storm  burst  down 
mrith  sudden  fury  upon  the  lake,  and  entirely 
hid  the  islands  from  our  view.--So  far  as  we 
could  see,  along  the  shores  there  was  not  a 
solitary  tiee,  and  but  little  appearance  of 

frass;  and  on  Webster's  fork,  a  few  miles 
elow  our  last  encampment,  the  timber  was 
grathered  into  groves,  and  then  disappeared 
entirely." 

The  voyage  on  the  lake  an^  the  prelimina- 
ry anticipations  are  thtts  described : 

<*  With  Mr.  Preuss  and  myself,  Carson, 
Bernier,  and  Basil  Lajeunesse,  had  been  se- 
lected for  the  boat  expedition^— the  first  ever 
attempted  on  this  interior  sea ;  and  Badeau, 
'with  Derosier,  and  Jacob  (the  colored  man) 
were  to  be  left  in  charge  of  the  camp.  We 
v/ere  favored  with  most  delightful  weather. 
— To-night  there  was  a  brilliant  sunset  of 
golden  orange,  and  green,  which  left  the  wes- 
tern sky  clear  and  beautifully  pure;  but 
clouds  in  the  east  made  me  lose  an  occulta- 
tion  !  The  summer  frogs  were  singing 
around  us,  and  the  evening  was  very  pleasant, 
with  a  temperature  of  60  deg— a  night  of  a 
more  southern  autumn.  For  our  supper  we 
had  yampah,  the  most  agreeably  flavored  of 
the  roots,  seasoned  by  a  small  fat  duck, 
which  had  come  in  the  way  of  Jacob's  rifle. 
Around  our  fire  to*night  were  manjr  specula- 
tions on  what  to-morrow  would  bring  forth, 
and  in  our  busy  conjectures  we  fancied  that 
we  should  find  every  one  of  the  larffe  islsnds 
a  tangled  wilderness  of  trees  and  shrubbery, 
teeroinff  with  game  of  every  description  ihat 
the  neighboring  region  afforded,  and  which 
the  foot  of  a  white  man  or  Indian  had  never 
violated. 

Frequently  during  the  day  clouds  had  rest* 
ed  on  the  summits  of  their  lofty  mountainSf 


and  we  believed  that  we  should  find  clear 
streams  and  springs  of  fresh  water ;  and  we 
indulged  in  anticipations  of  the  luxurious  re- 
pasts with  which  we  were  to  indemnify  our- 
selves for  past  privations.  Neither,  in  our 
discussions,  were  the  whirlpool  and  other 
mysterious  dangers  forgotten,  which  Indian 
and  hunters*  stories  attributed  to  this  unex- 
plored lake.  The  men  had  discovered  that, 
instead  of  being  strongly  sewed,  (like  that  of 
the  preceding  year,  which  had  so  triumph- 
antly rode  the  canons  of  the  Upper  Great 
Platte)  our  present  boat  was  only  pasted  to- 

g ether  in  a  very  insecure  manner,  the  maker 
avin^  been  allowed  so  little  time  in  the  con- 
strucuon,  that  he  was  obliged  to  crowd  the 
labor  of  two  months  into  several  days. 

'•  September  8. — A  calm,  clear  day,  with  a 
sunrise  temperature  of  41  deg. 

"  On  September  9ih,  the  day  was  clear  and 
calm ;  the  thermometer  at  sunrise  at  49  ^eg,^ 
but  we  hurried  through  our  breakfast  in  order 
to  make  an  early  start,  and  have  all  the  day 
before  us  for  our  adventure.  The  channel  in 
a  short  distance  became  so  shallow  that  our 
navigation  was  at  an  end,  being  merely  a 
sheet  of  soft  mud,  with  a  few  inches  of  wa« 
ter,  and  sometimes  none  at  all,  forming  the 
low-water  shore  of  the  lake.  All  this  place 
was  tfbsolutely  covered  with  flocks  of  stream- 
ing plover.  We  took  off*  our  clothes,  and  get- 
ting aboard,  commenced  dragging  the  boat» 
malting  by  this  operation  a  very  curious  trail, 
and  a  very  disagreeable  smell  in  stirring  up 
the  mud,  as  we  sank  above  the  knee  at  every 
step.  The  water  wss  here  still  fresh,  with 
,  only  an  insipid  and  disaffreeable  taste,  proba- 
'  bly  derived  from  the  bed  of  fcstid  mud.  Af- 
ter proceeding  in  this  way  about  a  mile  we 
came  to  a  small  ridge  on  the  bottom,  beyond 
which  the  water  became  suddenly  salt,  be- 
ginning gradually  to  deepen,  and  the  bottom 
was  sandy  and  firm.  It  was  a  remarkable 
division,  separating  the  fresh  water  of  the 
rivers  from  the  briny  Water  of  the  lake,  which 
was  entirely  saturated  with  common  salt. 
Pushing  our  little  vessel  across  the  narrow 
boundary,  we  sprang  on  board,  and  at  length 
were  aifoat  on  the  waters  of  the  unknown 
sea. 

*'We  did  not  steer  for  the  mountainous 
islands,  but  directed  our  coarse  towards  a 
lower  one,  which  it  bad. been  decided  we 
should  first  visit,  the  summit  of  which  was* 
formed  like  the  crater  at  the  upper  end  of 
Bear  river  valley.  So  lonf  as  we  could  touch 
the  bottom  witn  our  paddles  we  were  very 
gay ;  but  gradually  as  the  water  deepened, 
we  became  more  still  in  our  frail  batteau  of 
gum  cloth,  distended  with  air  and  with 
pasted  seams.  Although  the  day  was  very 
calm  there  was  a  considerable  swell  on  the 
lake,  and  there  were  white  patches  of  foam 
on  the  surface,  which  were  slowly  moving  to 
the  southward,  indicating  the  set  of  a  current 
in  that  direction,  and  recalling  the  recollect 
tion  of  the  whirlpool  stories.  The  water 
continued  to  deepen  as  we  advanced,  the  lake 
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becominff  almost  traDftparently  clear,  of  an 
exiremely  beautiful  bright  green  color ;  and 
the  spray,  which  was  thrown  into  the  boat 
and  over  our  clothes,  was  directly  converted 
into  a  crust  of  common  salt,  which  covered 
also  our  hands  and  arms.  '  Captain,*  said 
Carson,  who  fur  some  time  had  been  looking 
suspiciously  at  some  whitening  appearances 
outside  the  nearest  islands ;  '  what  are  those 
yonder  ?  won't  you  iust  take  a  look  with  the 
glass  ?**  We  ceased  paddling  for  a  moment, 
and  found  them  to  be  the  caps  of  the  waves 
that  were  beginning  to  break  under  the  force 
of  a  strong  breeze  that  was  coming  up  the 
lake.  l*be  form  of  the  boat  seemed  to  be  an 
admirable  one,  and  it  rode  on  the  Avaves  like 
a  water-bird ;  but  at  th«  same  time  it  was 
extremely  slow  in  its  progress* 

**  When  we  were  a  little  more  than  half 
way  across  the  reach,  the  two  of  the  divisions 
between  the  cylinders  gave  way,  and  it  re- 
(jaired  the  constant  ase  of  the  bellows  to  keep 
in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  air.  For  a  time  we 
scarcely  seemed  to  approach  our  island,  but 
gradually  we  worked  across  the  rougher  sea 
of  the  open  channel  into  the  smooth  water 
under  the  lee  of  the  island,  and  began  to  dis- 
cover that  what  we  took  for  a  long  row  of 
pelicans  ranged  on  the  beach,  were  only  low 
cliffs,  whitened  with  salt  by  the  spray  oT  the 
waves  r  and  about  noon  we  reached  the 
shore,  the  transparency  of  the  water  enabling 
us  to  see  the  bottom  at  a  considerable  depth. 

"It  was  a  handsome  broad  beacb  where 
we  landed,  behind  which  the  hill,  into  which 
the  island  was  g:athered,  rose  somewhat 
abruptly  ;  and  a  point  of  rock  at  one  end  en- 
closed it  in  a  sheltering  way ;  and  as  there 
was  an  abundance  of  drift  wood  along  the 
shore,  it  offered  us  a  pleasant  encampment. 
We  did  not  suffer  our  fragile  boat  to  touch 
the  sharp  rocks,  but  getting  overboard,  dis- 
charged  the  luggage,  and  lifting  it  gently  out 
of  the  water,  carried  it  to  the  upper  pan  of 
the  beach,  which  was  composed   of  very 

small  fragments  of  rock.  j, 

t 

••  Carrying  with  us  the  barometer  and 
other  instruments,  in  the  afternoon  we 
ascended  to  the  highest  point  of  the  island — 
a  bare  rocky  peak,  eight  hundred  feet  above 
the  lake.  Standing  on  the  summit,  we  en- 
Joyed  an  extended  view  of  the  lake,  enclosed 
in  a  basin  of  rugged  mountains,  which  some- 
times left  marshy  flats  and  extensive  bottoms 
between  them  and  the  shore,  and  in  other 
places  came  directly  down  into  the  water 
with  bold  and  precipitous  bluffs.  Following 
with  our  glasses  the  irregular  shores,  we 
searched  for  some  indications  of  a  coromtmi- 
caiion  with  other  bodies  of  water,  or  the  en- 
trance of  other  rivers,  but  the  distance  was  so 
great  that  we  could  make  out  nothing  with 
certainty.  To  the  southward,  several  penin- 
sular mountains,  three  or  four  thousand  feet 
high,  entered  the  lake,  appearing,  so  far  as 
the  distance  and  our  position  enabled  us  to 


determine,  to  be  connected  by  flats  and 
ridges  with  the  mountains  in  the  rear. 

*'  At  the  season  of  high  water  in  ike  sprio^. 
it  is  probable  that  all  the  marshes  and  lorn 
grounds  are  overflowed,  and  the  surface  of 
the    lake  considerably  greater.     Iq   sevefal 

E laces,  the  view  was'of  unlimited  exteot — 
ere  and  there  a  rocky  islet  appeared  above 
the  water  at  a  great  distance ;  and  beyood, 
every  thing  was  vague  and  undefined.  As 
'we  looked  over  the  vast  expanse  of  wai 
spread  out  benet^ih  us,  and  strained  our  er 

along  the  silent  shores  over  which   hun^' 

much  doubt  and  uncertainty,  and  which  were 
so  full  of  interest  to  us,  I  could  hardly  re- 
press thtf  almost  irresistable  desire  to  conti- 
nue  our  exploration ;    but  the  lengthenings 
snow  on  the  mountains  was  a  plain 'indica- 
tion of  the  advancing  season,  and  our  frail 
linen  boat  appeared  so  insecure  that  I  was 
unwilling  to  trust  our  lives  to  the  uacertmin- 
ty  of  the  lake.     I  therefore  unwilHngiy  re- 
solved to  terminate  our  survey  here,  and  re- 
main satisfied  for  the  present  with  what  we 
had  been  able  to  add  to  the  unknown  geog- 
raphy of  the  region.     We  felt  pleasure  also 
in  remembering  that  we  were  the  first  wbo^ 
ill  the  traditionary  annals  of  the  country,  bad 
visited   the  islands,  and   broken,   wiih   the 
cheerful  sound  of  human  voices,   the    long 
solitude  of  the  place.    From  the  point  where 
we  were  standing  the  ground  fell  off  on  every 
side  to  the  water,  giving  us  a  perfect  view  of 
the  island,  which  is  twelve  or  thirteen  miles 
in  circumference,  being  simply  a  rocky  hill, 
on  which  there  is  neither  water  nor  trees  of 
any  kind." 

"At  sunset,  the  temperature  was  70  dee. 
We  bad  arrived  just  in  time  to  obtain  a  meri- 
dian altitude  of  the  sun,  and  other  observa- 
tions were  obtained  this  evening,  which  place 
our  camp  in  latitude  41  deg.  lOm.  45&,  and 
longitude  112  deg.  21m.  05s.  from  Greenwich, 
From  a  discussion  of  the  barometrical  obser- 
vations made  during  our  stay  on  the  shores 
of  the  lake  we  have  adopted  4,200  feet  fur  its 
elevation  above  the  Gult  of  Mexico  In  the 
first  disappointment  we  felt  from  the  dissipa- 
tion of  our  dream  of  liie  fertile  islands,  I  call- 
ed this  Disappointment  island, 

"  Out  of  the  drift  wood,  we  made  ourselves 
pleasant  little  lodges,  open  to  the  water,  and, 
after  having  kindled  large  fires  to  excite  the 
wonder  of  any  straggling  ravage  on  the  lake 
shores,  lay  down  for  the  first  time  in  a  loog 
joumev  in  perfect  security  ;  no  one  thinking 
about  his  arms.  The  evening  was  extremely 
bright  and  pleasant ;  but  the  wind  rose  dur- 
ing the  night,  and  the  waves  began  to  break 
heavily  on  the  shore,  making  our  island 
tremble.  I  bad. not  expected  in  our  inland 
journey  to  bear  the  roar  of  an  ocean  surf; 
and  the  strangeness  of  our  situation,  and  the 
excitement  we  felt  in  the  associated  interest 
of  the  place,  made  this  one  of  the  most  inte-  ) 
resting  nights  I  remember  during  our  long  ( 
expedition."  ^ 
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SKETCH   OF  TKB  VINTAGE  IN 
FRANCE. 


r'ranslated  from  Gaillardet^a  Letters  from 
JParistfor  the  National  InteiligenceTf  from 
the  Courrier  des  Etats  Unis, 


Paris,  October  16,  1S45. 

^inta^e  has  commenced  throughout  France. 
[t  is  a  time  of  frolic  and  feverish  activity  in 
certain  provinces,  such  as  Burgundy,  Cham- 
pagne, Bordelais,  Roussillon,  &c. 

Eeing  a  son  of  Burgundy,  I  was  invited  to 
tbe  opening  of  the  vintage  at  Tonnerre,  my 
lative  town.    I  accepted  the  invitation. 

In  Burgundy,  as  elsewhere,  the  opening  of 
lYke  vintage  is  fixed  by  municipal  proclama- 
tion, which  is  published  in  handbills  and  dis- 
tributed through. the  villages  by  the  sound  oi 
the  drum.    No  man  is  permitted  to  begin  his 
vintage  before  this  period  ;  the  general  inter- 
est, in  this  case,  gives  the  law  to  private  in- 
terest.   The  efve  of  the  day  fixed  upon,  the 
little  town  of  Tonnere  witnessed  the  arrival 
of  an  innumerable  crowd  of  men  and  women 
of    all  ages,  coming  from   the  neighboring 
towns  as  well  as  from   those  more  distant, 
(tliey  sometimes  come  ten  or  fifteen  leagues,) 
to  excercise  their  trade  ipf  vintagers  and  bas" 
ket-carriers.     The  only  tools  of  the  former 
consist  of  a  fiat  basket  with  curved   rims, 
"which  they  carrv  under  the  armor  bold  by 
the   handle,   ana  a  small   prunin^-hook    or 
knife,  with  a  wooden  haft  and  crooKed  blade, 
to  cut  the  bunches  of  grapes.    The  basket 
carriers,  or  scuttlers,  as  they  are  commonly 
called,  are  sturdy  young  men,  with  a  scuttle 
or  basket,  in  the  form  of  a  cone>  slung  upon 
the  back  with  leather  straps ;  the  vintagers 
empty  their  baskets  of  grapes  into  those  of 
of  the  scutilers,  who,  in  their  turn,  empty  < 
theirs  into  a  vat,  or  large  hogshead,  with  a 
single  bottom  fastened  upon  wheels.    Girls 
almost  monopolize  the  trade  of  the  vintagers. 
They  are  preferred  to  young  men,  because 
they  are  more  attentive  and  receive  less  wa- 
ges.   Their  costume  generally  consists  of  a 
colored   handkerchief,   or  marmotte,    which 
they  wear  after  the  manner  of  the  West  In- 
dia   mulattresses,    wooden    shoes,    woollen 
stockings,  and  a  very  short  fustian  petticoat ; 
if  the  latter  were  longer,  it  would  draggle  in 
the  wet  ground  when  they  stooped  to  cut  the 
grapes.     To  these  two  species  of  the  class  of 
yintagers  must  he  added  the  carters,  who  hire 
themselves,  their  vat,  their  wheels,  and  their 
horses,  to  transport  the  produce  of  the  vine- 
yard to  the  press  in  town. 

A  real  colony  had  arrived  at  Tonnere,  a 
colony  so  numerous  that  all  the  taverns  in  the 
little  town  would  not  have  sufficed  to  lodge 
,  them.  But  it  is  not  in  a  tavern  that  this  co- 
I  hurt  of  natives  seek  an  asylum ;  at  least,  it 
*  is  not  in  the  chambers  of  the  taverns,  but  in 
I  their  stables  and  barns,  where,  for  two  sous 
I  anight,  they  are  furnished  with  straw.  With 
i    this  straw  they  make  a  hed  for  themselves, 


the  men  one  side,  the  women  on  the  other. 
The  mischievous  wags  of  the  town  rarely 
sufier  the  v  in  tappers  to  pass  their  nights  in 
repose.  No  trick  can  he  imagined  which 
they  do  not  play  them.  Sometimes  they  are 
roused  by  the  cry  of  fire,  sometimes  cold  wa- 
ter is  squirted  over  them  by  means  of  enor- 
mous syringes,  sometimes  a  cat  or  a  live  rat 
is  thrown  among  them.  The  latter  always 
produces  a  tremenxlous  uproar.  Bnt  when 
the  clock  strikes  three,  the  whole  of  this  ant- 
hill suddenly  spring  to  their  feet,  and  shak- 
ing themselves  like  a  flock  of  ducks  coming 
out  of  the  water,  their  simple  toilet  is  done. 
Every  one  repairs  to  the  great  square,  which 
soon  resounds  with  an  internal  concert  of 
songs  and  cries  of  all  sorts.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  neighborhood,  who  have  vineyards  to 
call  their  attention,  dress  themselves  in  haste 
and  go  down  to  the  square,  with  their  cotton 
night-caps  on  their  heads  and  lanterns  in  their 
hands,  to  make  their  bargain  with  such  of  the 
vintagers,  basketers  and  carters  as  they  mav 
want.  The  common  price  of  the  day's  wore 
varies  from  ten  to  twenty  sous  for  the  first, 
and  from  one  and  a  half  tu  two  francs  for  the 
second.  It  is  to  gain  this  wretched  sum,  that 
parents  sufier  their  young  daughters  to  travel 
on  foot  for  several  leagues,  braving  cold,  pri- 
vations of  every  sort,  and  many  perils  be* 
sides. 

As  soon  as  they  are  engaged  by  a  proprie- 
tor, the  vintagers  of  both  sexes  repair  to  his 
house,  and  there,  in  the  kitchen,  they  have  a 
breakfast  composed  of  a  mutton  or  veal  stew, 
huns,  potatoes,  or  peas ;  the  whole  washed 
down  with  that  light  thin  wine  from  which 
the  English  derive  the  name  of  Claret,  (clai- 
ret,)  given  by  them  to  the  red  wine  of  France. 
While  the  vintagers  are  at  breakfast,  the 
sportsmen,  if  there  happen  to  be  any  in  the 
house,  put  on  their  hunting  dress,  get  their 
guns  ready,  and  let  loose  their  dogs,  which 
run  about  in  every  direction,  skipping  and 
yelping  with  joy.  The  signal  is  given,  the 
stirrup  cup  is  drunk,  the  vintagers  take  up 
their  baskets,  the  scuttlers  strap  on  their  scut- 
tles, the  troop  puts  itself  in  motion.  It  is 
composed  (generally  of  from  ten  to  a  hundred, 
and  sometimes  as  many  as  three  hundred 
persons,  who  walk  arm  in  arm.  Arrived  at 
the  vineyard,  the  carter,  with  his  enormous 
vat,  stops  on  the  outside,  while  every  vinta- 
ger in  his  section  of  the  vineyard,  is  put 
Between  two  of  the  trelises,  and  then  th« 
work  begins.  The  grapes  fall  into  the  bas- 
kets as  if  by  enchantment ;  if  there  any  small 
children  amone  the  workers,  they  follow  as 
as  a  rear-guard  to  glean  ;  that  is,  to  gather 
the  bunches  that  have  been  over-looked,  and 
pick  up  (he  grapes  that  may  have  fallen  on 
the  ground.  A  manager  or  overseer  follows 
the  work  every  where  with  his  eye,  urging 
on  the  slow,  and  restraining  those  who  are 
too  rapid  to  do  their  work  well.  The  scut- 
tlers, as  running  porters,  are  constantly  going 
and  coming  between  the  vat  and  the  vinta- 
gers,     in  the  mean  time,  sportsmen  have 
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taken  their  slalioa  oa  the  summit  of  the  hill, 
and  there  wait  for  the  game  which  is  roused 
by  the  laborers,  Shots  resound  on  all  sides, 
the  barking  of  dogs  answers,  and  at  every  ex- 
plosion the  riniagers  stop  their  work  to  look 
up  and  ascertain  whether  the  shot  has  been 
luckyior  unlucky.  In  the  first  case  they  give 
a  shout  of  applause;  in  the  latter  they  laugh 
*  at  the  awkward  sportsmen. 

At  noon,  a  repast,  consisung  only  of  grapes, 
bread  and  cheese,  is  made  upon  the  grass. — 
At  this  every  one  has  his  ban  mot  ready,  and 
tells  his  little  story. 

When  evening  comes,  the  band  return  to 
the  town  in  the  order  in  which  they  lelt  it, 
and  repair  again  to  the  house  of  the  proprie- 
tor, who  distributes  to  each  one  his  ten  or 
twelve  sous  and  a  small  loaf,  nothing  more. 
With  that  the  vintager  sups  as  he  wishes, 
or  rather  as  he  can.  Generally,  however, 
from  economy,  he  goes  to  bed,  upon  the  prin- 
ciple that «'  he  who  sleeps  dines."  This  pro- 
verb could  never  have  been  invented  by  a 
restaurateur. 

Burgundy,  during  the  season  of  the  Tin* 
tage,  affords  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
scenes  that  can  be  imagined.  Every  hill  is 
covered  with  a  moving,  motley  population.— 
All  nature  seems  to  enjoy  a  holiday.    The 

gsme  alone  finds  it  a  season  of  trifiulation. 
unrounded  on  all  sides,  it  wanders  here  and 
there,  like  an  exile  driven  from  the  domestic 
hearth.  It  is  to  the  thrush^  particularly,  that 
the  vintages  are  faial.  That  species  of  bird, 
the  flesh  of  which  is  as  delicious  as  that  of 
the  ortolan,  is  fond  of  vineyards,  for  it  pre- 
fers grapes  to  all  other  food.  It  eats  them 
in  such  quantities  that  it  becomes  as  fat  as  a 
quail,  and  as  drunk  as — a  thrush.  The  say- 
ing is  proverbiaL  But,  though  the^r  ^^^  great 
drunkards,  they  ought  not  to  be  killed  when 
they  cannot  stand  up ;  the  poor  little  birds 
lose  their  senses  entirely,  and  know  not  whi- 
ther to  fly.  Sometimes  they  are  caught  by 
the  hand. 

But  when  the  grapes  are  gathered  and  the 
Tintage  over,  let  us  see  what  remains  to  be 
done  to  obtain  the  wine.  It  the  grapes  are 
of  the  white  kind,  and  intended  for  white 
wine,  they  are  carried  immediately  to  the 
press-house:  Thus  are  called  the  vast  barns 
in  which  is  fixed  a  sort  of  press,  composed  of 
immense  beams,  which  are  lowered  or  raised 
by  means  of  a  screw  moved  by  a  wheel  which 
is  turned  by  ten  or  twelve  persons.  Between 
the  upper  and  lower  beams  are  fixed  two 
wide  tables  on  platforms,  on  the  lower  of 
which  the  grapes  are  placed,  and  as  the  beam 
descends  these  are  crushed  and  the  juice  flows 
into  a  basin.  From  thence  it  is  poured  into 
scuttles  by  means  of  large  buckets  and  the 
'  scuttlers  empty  it  into  the  casks  prepared  for 
iL  The  residuum  of  the  grapes  thus  pressed 
is  called  lees.  The  lees  become  so  compact 
from  the  pressure,  that  they  are  obliged  to  cut 
them  with  axes.  After  two  or  three  press- 
ings they  are  sold  to  the  distiller,  who  makes 
from  them  that  peculiar  kind  of  brandy  which 


•» 


the  soldiers,  in  their  emphatic 
gacre  chien. 

The  grapes  intended  for  red  'virine  are  pc 
into  an  enormous  vat,  where  the^  are  led  t 
ferment  for  a  week,  for  it  is  by  ferinentati:/! 
that  the  juice  of  the  grape,  naturally  whitisli 
takes  the  red  color  of  its  skin.  To  Iias:cii 
the  fermentation,  the  grapes  are  crashed  h 
means  Qt  a  hammer  or  maul,  and  men  ani 
sent  entirely  naked  into  the  Tat,  nrkere  the; 
trample  them  with  their  feet.  They  eomi 
out  irom  the  vat  of  the  color  of  boiled  io> 
sters.  This  kind  of  bath  is  reputed  to  fat 
very  strengthening,  and  is  sometimes  recco 
mended  to  sickly  constitutions.  When  thi: 
fermentation  is  in  full  activity,  it  boils  up  will 
a  dull,  heavy  sound,  enough  to  make  csr-c 
rhudder,  and  whea  a  child  I  used  to  think  ii 
a  representation  of  the  devil's  coppers.  Tbt 
quicker  the  fermentation,  the  better  the  qos- 
lity  of  the  wine.  If  the  harrest  has  beci 
bad,  they  throw  common  sugar  into  the  va; 
which  makes  it  better. 

The  day  on  which  the  grapes  are  pat  ti 
press  is  a  new  holiday.    Besides  the  paUx 
presses   where  the  large  proprietors   haw 
their  gatherings  pressed,  there  are  moveabfo 
presses,  mountea  upon  four  wheels,  wbidk 
are  rolled  about  from  door  to  door  for  the  isc 
of  minor  proprietors.    As  long  as   the  wiac 
runs  in  a  stream  into  the  reservoir,  every 
lover  of  it  has  the  privilege  of  drinking  si 
much  as  he  pleases,  even  to  the  exhanstifli 
of  the  contents  of  the  vat,  for  which  purpose 
a  wooden  bowl  or  porringer  is  left  Ifcatisf 
on  the  rosy  colored  liquor,  at  the  senrice  c/ 
all    The  wine  merchant  takes  his  taste  in  a 
little  silver  cup,  which  he   always  carricf  • 
about  him ;  it  is  the  tool  of  his  trade.    Wbn  * 
the  pressing  is  finished  and  the  wine  put  ioio  i 
barrels,  scuttlers  and  pressers  repair   to  the  * 
house  of  the  planter,  where  an  abundant  du^  | 
'  ner  awaits  them.    At  this  dinner  an  enor- 1 
mous  leg  of  mutton  occupies  the  place  of  * 
honor,  and  seems  to  invite  quests  to  cut  aiW  | 
come  again.    This  dish  is  indispensable;  I 
and  therefore  the    day  becomes  a  sort  (i\ 
Purgatory  to  the  sheep   race.     The    pref  ' 
sers,  who  often  wait  upon  several  proprieiois 
in  the  course  of  the  same  day,  pariictilarlj 
if  the  harvests  have  not  been  very  abundant, 
thus  get  as  many  mesls  as  they  haVe  had 
customers.    They  sometimes  dine  seven  or 
eight  times  in  the  twelve  hours.    Thus  they 
become  as  fat  and  as  plump  as  the  muttoa 
itself,  and  have  pretty  much  the  same  odor. 
It  would  not  be  surprising  if  their  hair  shoujd 
turn  into  wool. 

The  casks,  into  which  the  wine  is  put  as 
it  comes  from  the  press,  remain  unbunired ; 
that  it  18  to  say,  open  during  a  certain  time, 
for  the  liquor  undergoes  a  second  fermenia* 
tion  which  throws  off  all  foreign  matters  ia 
iL     During  this  period  the  proprietors  be- 
come wine  merchants,  and  a  btah,  that  is  to 
say,  a  bunch  of  something  green,  suspended 
over  the  door,  indicates  that  for  two  sous  . 
any  one  may  go  down  into  the  cellar  and  T 
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drink  at  pleasure.  Many  go  down,  but  few 
are  able  to  come  up  again  withoat  the  help 
of  a  friend.  The  latter,  ic  such  a  case,  takes 
oflf  his  cap  or  his  bonnet,  and,  like  Nar  jleon 
to  the  wounded  Muscovites,  charitably  ex- 
claims ; — "  Honor  to  unfortunate  bravery !" 

2$uch  are  the  ordinary  phases  in  the  prepa* 
ration  of  those  wines  which  many  among 
you,  ray  dear  readers,  drink  without  knowing 
any  of  the  mysteries  of  their  origin.  Indeed, 
many  Parisians  know  as  little  about  the  Ame- 
ricans. 

Now  that  my  vintages  are  over,  for  better 
for  worse — you  know  that  the  subject  I  have 
treated  upon  is  very  poor  indeed  this  year — 
I  bid  adieu  .to  my  panniers,  and  return  to  Pa- 
ris, where  scenes  of  the  drawing  room  will 
succeed  those  of  the  country,  and  where  the 
refinements  of  civilization  will  be  substituted 
for  the  coarse  gaieties  of  Nature. 

I  returned  to  Paris  in  time  to  be  present  at 
the  consecration  of  the  Magdalen  Church, 
which  is  now  one  of  the  finest  monuments 
of  the  world ;  the  details  ot  the  ceremony 
teemed  to  me  to  possess  sufficient  novelty  to 
be  worth  relating. 

In  conformity  with  the  programme,  the 
ceremonies  commenced  at  seven  o'clock  pre- 
cisely and  did  not  terminate  until  until  after 
eleven. 

That  fhe  Archbishop  might  have  free  room 
to  perform  the  numerous  benedictions  pre- 
scribed by  the  ritual,  the  public  were  not  per- 
Riitted  to  enter  the  nave  of  the  church  until 
after  the  ceremonies ;  a  few  privileged  per- 
sons, however,  were  enabled  to  4>rocure  tick- 
ets to  the  upper  galleries.  Early  in  the  morn- 
ing, all  the  ornaments  of  the  altars  had  been 
taken  away,  as  well  as  all  the  objects  of  wor- 
ship. The  Archbishop,  clad  in  bis  pontifical 
robes,  repaired  to  one  of  the  sacristies,  on  the 
western  side,  where  the  relics  were  deposited ; 
these  he  tooic  up,  and  carried  to  the  principal 
altar,  reci  ing  the  seven  penitential  psalms. 
Then,  with  his  right  hand  extended,  he  made 
with  three  motions  the  sign  of  the  cross  upon 
the  church  and  the  altar.  In  the  mean  time 
ashes  had  been  sprinkled  in  the  middle  of  the 
nave.  Upon  these  ashes  the  archbishop  made 
the  sign  of  the  cross  with  his  crosier ;  one  arm 
of  this  cross  was  formed  ot  Greek  letters,  and 
the  o'licr  of  Latin  and  French  letters.  Du- 
ring this  time  the  canticle  of  Zaccharia  was 
sung:  Benedictus  Dominus  Israel.  The 
archbishop  then  went  to  the  altar,  where  he 
began  the  chant  of  Deu;  in  adjutorium;  next 
he  blessed  a  mixture  composed  of  salt,  water, 
and  ashes  ;  next  the  consecration  of  the  prin- 
cipal altar  took  place,  during  which  he 
marched  seven  times  around  it,  sprinkling  it 
each  time  with  the  mixture;  then  again  he 
marched  three  times  around  the  interior  of 
the  church,  throwing  the  holy  water  first 
aloft,  then  horizontally,  and  lastly  on  the  floor. 
At  length  the  grand  mass  commenced  ;  and 
then  the  doors  of  the  temple  were  thrown 
operi  to  the  public. 

Among  those   present,    I   remarked    the 
Prince  of  Joinville,  aceompanied  by  a  young 


Brazilian  lady  of  condition,  who  has  not  yet 
been  able  to  accustom  herself  to  the  usages 
sf  European  civilization.  Very  pretty  and 
very  easy  in  her  manners,  she  is  still  an 
American  at  heart  aud  cannot  bend  herself  to 
the  customs  ot  the  court.  Mme.  D.  de  H— — , 
who  was  some  time  ago  admitted  to  the  in- 
timacy of  the  Princess  of  Joinville,  thus  re- 
lated an  instal^ce  of  the  embarassment  expe- 
rienced by  this  charminor  daughter  of  the  Vir- 
gin Forests  in  a  drawing  room  in  Louis-le- 
Grand  street.  *<  Figure  to  yourself  that  this 
child  of  nature,  who  has  been  brought  up  in 
aland  of  slaves,  accustomed  to  command 
none  but  blacks,  cannot  bring  herself  to  give 
orders  to  white  servants.  She  cannot  under- 
stand how  any  but  a  colored  man  should  stoop 
to  be  a  servant,  and  she  has  not  the  courage 
even  to  send  her  valet  de  chambre  for  a  pocket 
handkerchief.  '<  There  is  one  way  of  making 
her  comprehend  all  that,"  replied  the  Coun- 
tess J ,  sister-in-law  of  the  narratrix,  in  a 

lively  tone,  ''and  that  is  to  show  her  the  ser- 
vilities of  the  great ;  to  let  her  see  Marshal^ 
Deputies,  and  Peers  of  France  performing 
the  most  servile  offices :  you  would  find  that 
such  a  spectacle  would  soon  accustom  her  to 
command  her  lacqies." 

The  German  papers  announce  the  marriage 
of  a  Mexican  whom  we  applauded  very  much 
in  America,  but  not  so  much  as  he  deserved. 
I  mean  the  violinist,  Vieuxtemps.  I  was 
conversing  lately  with  Meinheer,  and  I  can- 
not depict  to  you  the  astonishment  expressed 
by  this  illustrious  composer  when  I  told  him 
that  Ole  Bull  hud  been  preferred  to  Vieux- 
temps by  the  Americans.  Meinheer  regards 
Vieuxtemps  as  unquestionably  the  fitst  vio- 
linist of  our  time  for  execution,  and  particu- 
larly for  composition.  I  am  not  sorry  to  tell 
this  to  our  Yankee  readers,  who  thought  us 
such  fools  for  expressing  the  same  aentimeht 
on  all  occasions. 

Vieuxtemps  marries  Mile.  J.  Eder,  a  cele- 
brated pianist  of  Frankfort.  Harmony  caa- 
not  fail  to  rule  over  their  household. 

F.  GAILLARDET. 


There  has  been  discovered  in  making  some 
repairs  upon  the  Archbishop's  palace  at 
Rheims,  at  the  depth  of  4i  metres  from  the 
surface,  a  fine  mosaic  of  the  Gallo  Romano 
era.  This  mosaic  is  five  metres  in  length  by 
2}  in  breadth.  The  design  is  said  to  be  re- 
markable for  its  delicacy  and  elegance. 

A  patent  has  been  secured  in  France  for  an 
improved  social  machine  for  navi^ting  the 
air.  It  consists  of  a  balloon  combined  with 
inclined  planes,  which  are  intended  to  oper- 
ate in  the  guidance  and  propulsion  of  the  ma* 
chine.^  It  is  said  to  be  a  combination  of  the 
balloon  with  Henson's  srial  machine,  aodl  %,\ 
perhaps  it  may  have  a  *' touch"  of  tha 
model  and  prospective  domgs  of  that  on*  ^^ 
which  so  much  has  been  said  and  pnw  ^^ 
mised  by  the  inventor  in  this  city,  but  of  s> 
which  we  have  heard  so  little  of  late.—  ^^ 
N,  Y.  Morning  Nemt. 
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TURKISH  CHART  OF  THE  BATTLE  OP  NAVARINO. 


While  Dr.  Dekay  was  at  ConstaDtinople, 
ia  1833,  as  he  infonns  us  on  the  44l8t  page 
of  his  **  Sketches  of  Turkey,*'  he  became  ac- 
quainted wiih  a  Turkish  naval  officer,  who 
teemed  to  be  '*  desirous  of  learning  how  the 
battle  of  Nayarino  was  regarded  in  America." 
After  some  conversation  on  the  subject,  the 
latter  presented  a  plan  of  the  battle,  of  which 
the  above  is  a  copy.  It  is  interesting  on  ac- 
count of  the  source  from  which  it  comes. 

The  battle  of  Navarino  took  place  in  con- 
sequence of  a  treaty  formed  between  Eng- 
land, Prussia  and  France,  and  signed  on  the 
6th  of  July,  1827,  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
**  a  stop  to  the  effusion  of  blood."  It  was 
agreed  to  press  the  Ottoman  Porte  to  make 
peace  with  the  Greeks,  against  whom,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  hordes  of  barbarians 
sent  by  the  Pacha  of  Egypt,  the  Turks 
had  engaged  in  a  most  calamitous  war, 
and  whom  they  were  preparing  to  exter- 
minate. By  the  second  article  of  the  treaty, 
England,  Russia  and  France  agreed  to  exert 
all  the  means  in  their  power  to  prevent  a  col- 
lision between  the  parties,  **  without,  how- 
erer,  taking  any  part  in  the  hostilities  of  the 
two  contending  parties." 

The  three  naval  commanders,  in  command 
of  the  squadrons  in  the  Adriatic,  soon  after 
published  a  protocol,  in  which  they  stated 
that  three  courses  presented  themselTes: 
i.  To  blockade  the  Turkish  fleet,  which 
would  be  troublesome  and  expensive.  2, 
To  enter  the  harbor  of  Navarino,  and  pre- 


Tent  a  conflict.    3.  To  enter,  and  renew  pto> 
positions  advantageous  to  the  Turks. 

On  the  18th  of  October  the  squadrons  en- 
tered,  to  pursue  the  last  mentioned    plan; 
and  the  French  Admiral  called  on  all  French 
subjects  to  leave  the  Turkish  fleet  at  onee, 
which   was  done.    According  to  the  chart 
before  us,  the  Ottoman   fleet  in   the  harbor 
consisted  of  3  sail  of  the  line,  and  almost  30 
frigates,  sloops,  brigs  and  fireships ;  and  Dr, 
Dekay  states,  (we  believe  on  the  aathority 
of  the  Mahomedan  naval  officer  above  men- 
tioned,) that  the  Turkish  admiral  was  ab- 
sent on  shore  about  twenty  miles  distant,  and 
about  half   the  crews   on    land,  washing. 
The  allies,  it  is  stated,  brought  on  the  battle 
by  sending  boats  to  cut  the  cables  of  a  few 
Turkish  nreships.     The    boats  were   fired 
upon,  and  the  allied  squadrons  soon  com- 
menced a  general  engagement,  the  result  of 
which  was  the  destruction  of  the  barbarian 
force,  and  the  termination  of  the  most  heroic 
struggle,   perhaps  we    may  say  of  modem 
times,  in  favor  of  the  long  oppressed  bot 
heroic  Greeks,  and  to  the  general  joy  of  the 
civilized  world. 

We  can  hardly  suppose  that  the  Turk  who 
drew  the  above  sketch,  represented  his  own 
side  under  more  favorable  circumstances 
than  the  truth  would  warrant:  rather  we 
might  look  for  the  contrary.  It  shows  the 
allies  as  much  superior  in  force.  But  if  it 
were  in  them  discreditable  to  employ  a  su- 
perior force  for  a  good  object,  how  much 
more  so  for  the  Mahomedans  to  direct  ovei^ 
whelming  fleets  and  armies  against  the 
Greeks  for  the  detestable  objects  of  their 
policy ! 
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AN   ANCIENT   HAND-MILL. 
From    the  Appendix   to  Calmet^s    Dictionary, 


.  Numbers  1,  2  and  3>  represent  the  parts  of 
a  hand-mill»  as  used  constantly  in  private 
houses  in  the  East  As  the  form,  as  well  as 
the  office,  of  this  mill  is  alike  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  Asia,  travellers  describe 
it  in  nearly  the  same  terms.  The  follow- 
ing is  from  Toaraefort,  Vol.  3,  page  85. 

'*  These  mills  consist  of  two  round  stones, 
about  two  feet  in  diameter,  which  they  rub 
one  upon  another,  by  means  of  a  stick,  which 
does  the  office  of  a  handle.  The  corn  falls 
down  on  the  undermost  stone,  through  a  hole 
which  is  in  the  middle  of  the  uppermost, 
which  by  its  motion  spreads  it  on  the  under- 
most, where  it  is  bruised  and  reduced  to 
flour.  The  flour,  working  out  at  the  rim  of 
the  mill  stones,  lights  on  a  board,  set  on  pur- 
pose to  receive  it. 

No.  1  shows  the  mill  complete,  ready  for 
working,  with  iht  cup  in  the  upper  stone,  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  the  corn;  and  the 
sticV,  or  handle,  for  turning  it.  The  upper 
stone  only  moves :  the  under  stone  is  at  rest. 

No.  2  shows  the  upper  millstone,  separ- 
ated  from  the  lower ;  with  a  section  of  the 
eupf  into  which  the  com  being  put,  it  passes 
down  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  lower  stone, 
and  Is  groucd  by  the  rotation  of  the  upper 
stone,  which  is  forced  into  motion  by  the  im- 
pulse of  the  peg,  or  handle  by  which  it  is 
turned. 

No.  3  shows  the  lower  millstone,  with  its 
pin,  which,  being  received  into  the  upper 
stone,  holds  them  both  firmly  together.  Also 
it  stands  on  a  kind  of  feet,  which  keep  it 
steady,  when  placed  on  a  table,  in  the 
lap,  &c. 

As  the  form  of  this  instrument  is  simple, 
and  needs  no  farther  explanation,  I  proceed 
to  notice  some  passages  of  scripture,  which 
may  be  illustrated  by  a  few  remarks. 

1.  It  is,  in  the  East,  the  constant  office  of 
the  woman  to  grind  the  com,  which  they  do 
every  morning  at  day*break.    The  grinder 


}  usually  sits  down  on  the  floor,  and,  placing 
the  mill  on  her  lap,  by  means  of  the  handle 
works  the  upper  stone  round  with  the  right 
hand.  Hence  we  read,  Ezodos  11.  v.  5,  of 
"  the  maid-servant  who  is  behind  the  mill ;" 
so  in  Matthew  24,  t.  41,— "Two  women 
shall  be  grinding  at  the  mill," — ^perhaps  two 
women  grinding  in  the  same  apartment,  at 
different  mills,  yet  shall  experience  different 
fates;  one  being  taken  and  the  other  left. 
But  there  might  be  mills  of  different  tson- 
stractions,  some  of  which  required  two  wo- 
men to  work  them,  one  of  whom  might  be 
taken  and  the  other  left."  * 

Dr.  Shaw  says:  <<Most  families  grind 
their  wheat  and  barley  at  home,  having  two 
portable  grindstones  for  that  purpose,  the  up- 
permost whereof  is  turned  round  by  a  small 
handle  of  wood  or  iron,  placed  in  the  edge 
of  it.  When  the  stone  is  large,  or  expedition 
is  required,  then  a  second  person  is  called  in 
to  assist ;  and,  as  it  is  usual  for  the  women 
alone  to  be  concerned  in  this  employment, 
sitting  down  over  against  each  other,  with 
the  millstones  between  them,  we  may  see 
not  only  the  propriety  of  the  expression  in 
Exodus  11,  but  the  force  of  the  other.  Matt. 
24.  Atheneus  has  preserved  an  expresMon 
of  Aristophanes,  which  takes  notice  of  the 
same  custom,  that  is  o'oserved  to  this  day 
among  the  Bedoween  women,  of  singing  all 
the  while  they  are  thus  employed. 

"By  reverting  to  this  custom  of  daily 
grinding  com  for  the  family,  we  see  the  pro- 
priety of  the  law  in  Deuteronomy  24,  y.  6 : 
'  No  man  shall  take  the  upper  millstone,  (No. 
2,)  or  the  lower  millstone,  (No.  3,)  as  a 
pledge :  for  that  would  be  to  take  his  neigh- 
bor's life,  (living  or  daily  food,)  as  a  pledge ;" 
since,  if  either  of  the  millstones  were  taken, 
the  family  must  suffer  for  the  want  of  food. 

Five  or  six  years  ago  an  Arabian  vessel 
made  its  appearance  in  the  port  of  New 
York,  which  was  regarded  with  pleasant  an- 
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dcipatioD»  as  well  as  with  a  very  natural  cu« 
riosity,  was  entertained,  that  it  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  others  and  be  the  opening  of  a  regu- 
lar trade  with  an  interesting  country.  Among 
the  otjects  which  attracted  our  attention,  du- 
ring a  yislt  we  paid  to  it,  was  an  instrument 
used  for  grinding  a  mess  of  small  beans, 
which  one  of  the  young  negro  slaves  on  board 
was  preparing  for  dinner.  It  was  far  more 
rude  than  the  neat  little  machine  depicted 
above,  consisting  merely  of  two  stones.  The 
lower  and  larger  was  slightly  hollow  in  the 
middle,  like  a  yery  shallow  dish ;  and  this 
held  the  beans  while  they  were  rubbed  with 
the  other,  which  was  long,  roundish,  some- 
what smooth,  and  held  with  both  hands. 

From  accounts  given  by  travellers  we  pre* 
sume  this  simple  mode  of  grinding  is  exten- 
sively practised  among  various  liations  of 
Asia  and  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  proba- 
bly has  been  from  primitive  ages.  Indeed  it 
is  almost  necessarily  the  case,  that  a  poor 
family,  especially  one  of  wandering  habits, 
and  sufTeriug  privations  to  which  many  have 
always  been  liable,  must  be  sometimes  re- 
duced to  the  barest  means  of  subsistence;  and 
no  doubt  many  have  thought  themselves  for- 
tunate when  they  could  procure  a  little  food, 
even  while  destitute  of  anything  to  prepare 
it  better  than  the  stones  of  the  field  or  the 
desert.  Indeed,  when  we  reflect  a  moment, 
we  must  admit  that  our  own  mortars  might 
easily  be  made  to  serve  a  very  useful  purpose 
in  case  of  need,  and  that  they  are  one  of  the 

simplest  instruments— not  to  say  machines 

possible,  and  removed  but  little  from  the 
grinding  or  bruising-stones  used  in  the  Arab 
ship. 

The  mortar  and  the  mill  are  somewhat 
similar,  and,  in  their  simplest  original  forms, 
probably  identical,  being  in  short  nothing  but 
two  stones,  one  of  which  might  be  either 
rubbed  or  struck  upon  the  other,  as  the  na- 
ture of  the  substance  between  them  required. 
Our  American  Indians  use  the  mortar  exten- 
sively ;  and  we  have  seen  several  holes  in 
large  granite  rocks,  which  are  supposed  to 
have  been  used  for  that  purpose.  There  are 
two  or  three  at  Sachem's  Head,  in  Connecti- 
*  cut,  near  the  present  bathing-house,  in  one  of 
which,  we  were  told  some  years  ago,  a  stone 
pestle  was  found  m  cleariog  out  the  sand. 

•  The  subject  of  mills  is  a  very  extensive 
one.    The  antiquity  of  the  word  is  great  and 


Tenerable,  though  perhaps  erery  scholar  bas 
not  perceived  it.  The  island  of  Mylo,  or  My- 
los,  with  many  other  places  of  similar  name 
in  Greece,  (ancient  and  modern,)  hare  refci- 
ence  to  the  same  idea  as  the  German,  Eoglii^ 
and  oth  er  European  terms,  down  to  the  Scoich 
<<8Deeshin  mull,*'  in  which  tobacco  is  cia- 
verted  to  snuff  by  hand  as  it  is  wanted. 


Wash  Houses  for  the  Poor. — A  Lon- 
don correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia 
North  American,  gives  the  following'  ac- 
count of  a  useful  charity  which  has  reoeat- 
ly  been  begun  in  England : 

"  I  send  jou  an  excerpt  of  the  London 
Pictorial  Times,  to  give  you  some  io forma- 
tion respecting  a  most  useful  and  bene\o- 
lent  institution  lately  founded  in  London.     I 
refer  to  the  '  Baths  and  Wash-bouses  for  the 
poor.'     These  instituiions  had  been    pre* 
viously  established  in  Liverpool,  Edinburgh, 
and  the  principal  towns  of  this  count ry,  and 
found  to  be  attended  with  sgch  very  impor- 
tant advantages  that  some  benevolent  men 
resolved  to  introduce  them  here,  and  the 
Pictorial  Times  sent  you  describes  the  one 
established  in  St.  Pancras  Parish,  and  is  one 
of  four  that  are  to  be  immediately  put  in 
operation  in  London.     You  may  imagine 
what  a  comfort  it  is  to  a  poor  man  to  have 
eighty  gallons  of  clean  cold  water,  or  hot 
wa  er,  with  a  clean  towel,  for  the  moderate 
charge  of  a  penny  (2  cents)  for  the  cold, 
or  two  pence  (4  cents)  for  the  hot  water. 

What  a  oomfort  for  a  poor  woman  to  be 
able  to  take  all  her  children  (under  ten 
years  of  age)  into  the  bath  with  her,  for 
the  same  moderate  charge  of  one  penny  for 
cold,  or  two  pence  for  hot  water !     Since 
cleanliness  is  next  to  goodness,  what  could 
with  more  advantage  he  introduced  into  our 
city,  than  a  similar  institution  ?     The  abun- 
dance of  water  from  the  Schuylkill  we  have, 
would  make  such  establishments  most  con- 
veniently and    economically  manageable. 
The  wash-houses  also  connected  with  the 
baths,  are  more  importent  and  useful  aids 
lo  the  poor,  to  enable  them  to  wash  their 
linen  in  the  best  manner,  at  a  moderate 
charge.     You  will  observe  that  a  poor  wo- 
man may  have  100  gaflons  of  water,  half 
cold  (in  one  tub)  and  half  hot  (in  another 
tub)  for  two  hours  in  washing  and  after- 
wards two  hours  for  drying  and  ironing  her 
clothes,  for  the  moderate  charge  of  one  pen- 
ny.    If  she  stays  three  hours  more  at  the 
drymg  closet  and  in  the  ironing  room,  she 
has  to  pay  two  pence,  and  so  in  proportion 
to  the  time  occupied. 
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AGRICULTURAL. 


DRAINING. 

In  the  first  number  of  the  Cultivator^  at« 
tention  is  o  illed  to  draining,  and  information 
is  asked  upon  the  subject.  The  agricultur- 
ists of  Great  Britain  consider  draining,  next 
to  rotation  of  crops,  the  greatest  improve* 
ment  in  agriculture  that  has  been  made  for 
the  last  half  century.  Without  much  prac- 
tical knowledge  upon  the  subject,  the  writer 
will  endeavor  to  give  a  brief  view  of  the 
theory  of  draining. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  draining,  one  is 
the  draining  of  bog  land,  arising  from 
springs  by  the  side  of  the  bog  and  of  springs 
under  it ;  the  other  is  the  draining  of  land 
made  wet  by  not  having  sufficient  descent 
to  carry  oflT  the  rain  water  that  falls  upon 
them  or  descends  upon  them  from  higher 
ground.  The  drainage  of  bogs  was  not 
practised  in  England  to  Any  considerable 
extent  till  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century, 
and  has  not  been  introduced  here  on  a  very 
extensive  scale.  In  1796,  the  British  Par* 
liament  voted  £1000  to  Mr.  Elbington,  to 
induce  him  to  disclose  his  improved  mode 
of  draining  bogs  and  boggy  land.  He 
stated  the  manner  in  which  he  had  made 
his  discovery,  and  the  ccfurse  of  his  prac- 
tice to  an  appointed  agent  bv  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  who  published  an  octavo  vo- 
lume with  plates  giving  an  account  of  the 
results  of  his  investigation. 

Mr.  Elbington  made  his  discovery  by  ac- 
cident. Having  occasion  to  drain  a  tract 
of  boggy  land,  he  cut  a  ditch  four  or  five 
feet  deep  to  the  nearest  brook ;  but  found 
that  this  only  drained  a  part  of  the  water 
from  the  surface  without  affecting  the  ori- 
gin of  the  difficulty.  He  took  a  crowbar  to 
ascertain  what  the  under  strata  was,  and 
stuck  it  down  into  the  bog  the  length  of  the 
bar,  and  upon  withdrawing  it,  the  water 
gushed  up  in  a  steady  stream,  running  ofiT 
mto  his  ditch.  This  stream  continu^  to 
run  till  it  lefl  the  ground  entirely  dry. 
From  this  circumstance  he  formed  his  the- 
ory. He  found  that  bogs  arise  from  springs 
at  the  side  or  bottom. 

The  object  of«draining  is  to  reach  tlie 
head,  of  the  springs,  and  to  let  the  water  run 
oflf  in  a  ditch  in  the  same  manner  as  water 
runs  in  the  channel  of  a  brook,  and  to  give 
it  such  a  descent  that  it  will  not  stand  and 
soak  into  the  ground  through  which  it  pass- 
es. If  the  springs  lie  so  high  that  with  a 
ditch  of  moderate  depth,  the  head  of  the 
springs  can  be  reached,  the-  draining  is  ac- 
complished by  the  ditch  alone ;  but  in  many 


cases,  the  head  of  the  spring  is  ten  or  fif* 
teen  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  bog,  and 
to  dig  the  ditch  so  deep  would  not  only  be 
expensive,  but  the  bottom  would  be  so  low 
that  the  water  could  not  run  off,  being  be- 
low the  level  of  the  surrounding  ground. 
The  practice  of  Mr.  Elbington  meets  this 
difficulty.  After  digging  the  ditch,  and 
ascertaining  where  the  head  of  the  spring 
is  likely  to  be,  he  bored  through  the  lower 
bed  of  the  bog  till  he  struck  the  main  bed 
of  water,  which  by  its  pressure  is  imme- 
diately forced  up.  and  will  run  in  a  con- 
tinued stream  until  the  whole  bpg  is  drain- 
ed. 

There  are  two  modes  practised  of  drain- 
ing  wet  lands,  one  is  called  under  ground 
draining,  and  the  other  is  called  surface 
draining.  As  these  expressions  often  occur 
in  agricultural  writings,  it  may  not  be  un. 
important  to  state  in  what  each  consista. 
Under  ground  draining  is  commonly  done 
hy  digging  a  ditch  of  some  two  or  three 
feet  deep  in  a  field  with  a  proper  descent, 
and  then  filling  it  up  with  small  stones,  the 
top  covered  with  turf,  straw,  or  bushes,  and 
the  sod  placed  upon  this  covering  deep 
enough  to  plough  over  it  without  disturbing 
the  drain.  Surface  draining  is  so  familiar 
to  every  one  that  it  needs  no  particular  de- 
scription. It  may  not  be  improper  to  oh- 
serve  that  the  main  drain  should  run  ob- 
liquely across  the  descent  of  the  field  and 
the  short  drains  all  descend  into  the  main 
drain,  which  should  be  carried  entirely  off 
with  a  running  stream,  so  as  not  to  drain 
one  fi  Id  upon  another.^ 

It  need  hardly  be  observed  that  the  im- 
portance of  draining,  is  not  appreciated  by 
our  farmers ;  and  that  few,  if  any,  have 
practised  it  systematically.  Our  best  lands 
are  called  cold  and  wet  soils,  because  the 
water  is  sufiered  to  soak  into  the  ground 
and  there  remain  till  it  destroys  the  power 
of  producing  little  else  than  weeds  or  a  poor 
crop  of  poor  grass.  By  proper  draining  and 
manuring,  all  our  wet  lands  may  be  made 
more  fertile  and  productive  than  sandy  and 
porous  soils,  which  are  called  dry  lands 
because  they  drain  themselves.  Where 
the  soil  will  not  absorb  the  water  readily, 
it  should  be  drained  off  till  the  ground  is 
made  dry. — Maine  Cultivator, 


Indiak  Affairs. — ^All  attempts  thus  far  s 
to  treat  with  the  Winnebagoes,  on  fair  and 
liberal  terms,  for  the  sale  of  the  territory 
held  by  them  within  the  limits  of  what  is 
usually  called  the  neutral  ground  have 
failed. 
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THE  SEA  EGG. 

This  is  one  of  ihe  most  difficuU  and  di»- 
ajcreeable  ihelli  to  find  and  to  capture,  while 
the  inbabiiaDt  is  living,  and  yet  it  i»  one  of 
the  greates  faToritcs  wiili  us  all  when  taVeu 
and  io  good  preserTalion.     So  delicate,  and 

I  mach  like  a  work  of  human  an,  doea  it 
appear,  that  we  might  bIihobI  venture  to  as- 
:,  that  no  person  whatever,  unacquainted 
with  this  kind  of  nature's  prodactiona,  could 
at  first  easily  persuaded  to  thibV  it  the 


covering  c 


1  litite  aea  animal,  constructed 
andadorned  wholly  by  ils  original  owner. 
The  Echinus,  or  Sea  Urchin,  as  the  creature 
is  called,  is  not  one  of  the  MoUuscas,  aot 
as  useful  or  harmless  aa  most  of  theoi 
are.  It  possesses  numerous  fribrous  members, 
which  it  protrudes  through  some  of  the  holes, 
with  which  the  shell  is  regularly  pierced,  and 
these  are  said  to  wound  the  hands  of 
a  person  who  iaeautioufly  seizes  or  touches 
it,  producing  a  dlBagreeable  itching  or  Bmart, 
which  lasts  for  sometime.  The  animal 
moves  about  in  the  water,  but  seldom  spon- 
taneously exposes  itself  to  view,  so  that  our 
books  of  Natural  History  have  but  little  lo 
to  tell  us  of  its  habits. 

The  shell,  however,  is  the  most  interest- 
ing  part ;  and  this,  i(  gently  handled,  may  be 
long  preserved  for  the  graiidcatioa  of  the 
owner,  and  the  admiration  of  others.  Its 
familiar  name,  "Sea  Egg," is  a  very  natural 
one,  as  it  nearly  resembles  a  common  egg  in 
size,  form  and  color ;  but  its  superior  delicacy 
of  appearance,  when  closely  examined,  leave 
the  spectator  quite  in  doubt,  what  other  ns 
lural  object  lo  compare  it  with.  It  has  olie 
been  compared  with  pricked  paper ;  and  in- 
deed perhaps  that  is  the  only  thing  which 
can  easily  be  made  lo  reaemble  it  very  clos 
ly.  Few  ladies,  however,  even  in  their  most 
labored  attempts,  so  adorn  paper  by  regular 
punctures  with  needles  and  pins  of  diflerent 


sizes.    To  those  who  are  pleased  with  works    ^ 
of  laste  of  this  kind,  the  Sea  Egg  offers  m 
beautiful  set  of  patterns,  the  holes  being  of 
dilferent  sizes,  buiarranged  with  a  wonderful    | 
regard  to  order  and  syninietry,  in  lines  and    < 
figures  which   follow   the  swelling  form   of 
the  oblate  spheroid  wiih  a  degree  of  grace   ' 
and  beautyTwhich,  the  more  we  coDlemplater 
the  more  we  admire. 

Such  displays  of  skill  and  elegance  among  ', 
the  most  feeble  end  insignificant  of  the  Al-  ' 
mighiy'a  works,  may  well  lead  us  to  oevr  < 
adoration,  love  and  confidence. 

The  Echinus,  or  Urchm,  belongs  to  1 
Animalia     Radiata,     (Radiated    Animals,]   i 
which  form  Cuvi^r's  fourth  grand  class,  o 
thethirdclassof  animalswiihout  hack-bones.   ' 
The  Badiata,  or  Zoophites,  have  their  parts  < 
ranged  round  an  axis,  or  placed  like  rays 
coming  from  one  or  more  centres,  or  on  one 
or  more  lines.    The  sea-fiowers,  of  which  ', 
we  have  before  spoken,  belong  to  the  sa 

In  addition  to    the  slender,  membranous  ] 
feet  above  mentioned,  the  urchins  have  many  \ 
spines,  commonly  violet  colored,  sticking  out  \ 
from  their  shells,  each  with  a  jomt  at  its  base. 
These  also  move,  and,  with  the  feet,  give  ( 
direction  to  the  animal  through  the  water. 
Besides  these,  it  has  small  tubes,  probably  to  i 
draw  in  water  and  to  throw  it  out,  with  five  ) 
long  teeth,  set  in  a  singular  kind  of  mouth,  ) 
farmed  of  hard  shell  and  shaped  like  a  Ian-  \ 
tern,  with  five  sides.    It  feeds  on  small  shell-  J 
fish,  which  it  catches  with  ils  little  Jeet ;  and, 
with  its  teeth,  it  breaks  and  devoura  them. 
The  Urchin  is  often  eaten,  in  countriea  where  \ 
it  abounds,  and  is  well  flavored  food  in 
spring.  ^^^^^ 

Perpetual  Motion. — We  were  invited  yes-  \ 
terday  morning  to  examine  Col,  Boon's  at- 
tempt lu  solve  this  long  sought  problem. — 
Our  examination  was  somewhat curuiry,  but 
sufficient  10  satisfy  that  he  has  invented  a 
machine  which  will  move  until  some  of  iis 
parts  are  worn  out  by  friction  end  the  cbemi- 
cal  elements  of  the  atmosphere.  The  source  \ 
from  which  the  motive  po^ver  is  derived  is 
found  in  thegreatexpeiisivenessandoicoune 
contteciibility  of  reGned  spermaceti  oil, 
which  in  these  qualities  isfour  and  half  times 
greater  than  mercury.  The  oil  is  placed  ina 
metallic  globe,  from  which  it  rises  or  sinks  in 
a  steel  tube;  into  this  lube  agnin  is  fitted  a 
steel  cylinder  that  ascends  or  fells  with  the 
liquid.  With  this  cylinder  are  connected  { 
the  weights  and  checks  that  regulate  the 
formityof  the  inolion — MayivUU  Eagle. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


'  FREB  TRADE  FOR  TURKEY. 

5  The  Constantinople  correspondent  of  one 
of  the  London  journals  gives  ibe  following 
account  of  the  efforts  of  the  lately  fallen  Vi- 
zir, RiZA  Pacha,  to  found  European  manu- 
iactures  in  Turkey  :— 

"  I  may  ^ire  you  some  account  of  )he  new 
manufactories  which  have  been  recently  es- 
tablished in  this  country.  Perhaps  more  im- 
portance has  been  attached  to  them  than  na- 
turally belongs  to  them. 

Riza  Pacha  was  the  originator  of  all  these 
establishments,  and  has  property  in  many  of 
them.  His  idea  in  calling  them  mto  existence 
was,  no  doubt,  by  encouragin^r  home  manu^ 
facture,  to  make  this  country  mdependent  of 
foreign  supply.  It  was  a  mistaken  patriotism, 
identified  with  the  narrowest  views  t)f  com- 
merce, that  animated  him  in  all  his  roanu- 
lacturing  efforts ;  and  the  seal  he  devoted, 
and  the  peci\niajy  sacrifices  he  even  made  to 
promote  the  success  of  these  factory  schemes, 
show  how  important  he  considered  them. 

During  his  administration,  several  mana- 
iaciories  never  before  known  in  this  country 
were  setup  ;  three  for  the  fabrication  of  cloth, 
one  for  rope,  one  for  porcelain,  and  one  for 

glass,  all  in  the  environs  of  Constantinople, 
^ne  of  these  cloth  mnnufactories  has  had 
more  success  than  any  of  the  other  establish- 
ments. Of  this  particular  establishment  I 
will,  therefore  give  a  brief  account. 

This  is  the  Fess-Hanig,  or  manufactory  of 
caps,  which  form  the  distinctive  head-gear  of 
the  Turks,  since  the  turban  is  no  longer  worn 
by  the  military  or  by  the  ofiicials  of  the 
Forte.    Cloth  is  also  manufactured   in   the 
establishment.    The  machinery  by  which  the 
factory  is  worked  was  sent  for  from  England 
and  Belgium  at  ^reat  expense  by  the  Turkish 
Government.    This  machinery  has  been  giv- 
en by  the  government  to  this  establishment; 
the  government  also  gives  the  wool,  cotton, 
and  all   the   first  materials  of   fabrication. 
These  being  strictly  donations,  no  return  is 
expected  for  them,  and  a  dead  loss  is  thus  at 
starting  incurred.     When  the  cloth  is  made, 
all  the  preliminary  expenses,  except  that  of 
labor  having  been  avoided,  it  mi;^ht  be  hoped 
that  it  could  be  sold  at  a  low  price,  realizing 
a  profit ;  but  this  is  not  the  case.    The  very 
coarse  cloth  is  sold  at  the  rate  of  18  piastres 
(3s.  6d.)  per  yard,  whereas  a  superior  article 
may  be  had  from  Europe  at  10  piastres,  less 
than  2s.   a  yard ;  -  and    the   finer  cloth   of 
about  the  second  quality  is  sold  at  45  piastres 
per  yard.     This  is  about  the  price  that  the 
European  article  of  the  same  quality  would 
also  fetch  here ;  but  it  is  confessed  that  the 
Turkish  article  is  at  pr^ent  sold  at  a  loss. 
As  for  the  sale  of  this  home  manufacture,  of 
course  it  is  a  forced  sale,  or  there  would  be 
none.    The  cloth  fabricated  is  contracted  for 
the  clothing  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  of 
tile  army  ;  yet  the  supply  is  not  near  suffi- 
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cient  for  the  purpose,  and  is  not  likely  to  be 
so  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

There  is  another  cloth  manufactory  at  Is- 
roidt,  in  the  Gulf  of  Nicomedia.  What  I 
have  said  of  the  Fess-Hanig  applies  to  it,  as 
altfo  to  the  rope  factory  at  Ayoub.  For  the 
others,  they  are  really  not  worthv  of  notice  ; 
but  generally  I  would  include  them  in  the 
remarks  I  am  about  to  make. 

It  is  evident  that  these  manufactories  can 
have  no  success.  Whilst  the  articles  they 
prepare  for  the  public  may  be  bought  cheap- 
er from  £urope  than  they  can  be  fabricated 
here,  it  is  feally,  to  use  the  lightest  word, 
most  mischievous  trifiing  to  attempt  to  sub- 
stitute them  for  European  merchandize.  And 
as  to  the  prospect  of  competing  in  any  length 
of  time  With  foreign  manufactures,  or  finding 
a  sale  in  foreign  mardets,  that  prospect  is  so 
extravagant,  and,  moreover,  were  it  not  so, 
must  be  so  very  distant,  that  very  few  are 
even  here  madly  sanguine  enough  to  enter- 
tain it." 


TRB  CITY  OF  HARliEM. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Atlas 

gives  the  following  account  of  his  visit  to 

that  ancient  city : 

The  Famous  Organ, — Outside  of  the 
Church  we  caught  snatches  of  melodious 
notes — 

''With  many  a  winding  bout 
Of  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out  ;** 

followed  by  a  soul-stirring  march,  in  which 
a  pealing  trumpet  and  some  twenty  other 
wind  instruments  successively  executed  so- 
los.     Then   we  heard  the  growling  of  a 
distant  storm,  whKh  seemed  gradually  to 
approach  until  the  walls  of  the  Church 
were  shaken  by  the  repeated  peals  of  start- 
ling thunder,  whose  echoes  aied  away  in 
distant    mutterings — the    sublime     effect 
heightened  by  so  perfect  an   imitation  of 
falling  rain,  that  I  was  inclined  to  credit  the 
story  of  the  Englishman,  who,  on  hearing 
it,  instinctively  raised  his  umbrella.     This 
was  the  conclusion,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
the  autocrat  came  forth,  a  regular  specimen 
of  John  Bull,   accompanied  by  a  scraggy, 
fadod  partner';  three  ill-dressed  girls  fol- 
lowed, and   the  footman    brought  up  the 
rear — his  cringing  servility  to  his  paymas- 
ters forming  a  striking  contrast  to  some  pre- 
vious insolence.     The  coast  being  clear  we 
entered  the  Church,  and  met  with  a  kind 
reception  from  the  organist,  who  appeared 
to  be  much  fatigued,  as  it  requires  almost 
supernatural  exertions  to  direct  the  sound  of 
five  thousand  pipes— the  largest  of  which 
are  sixteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  thirty- 
two  feet  high.     By  way  of  consoling  us, 
be  volunteered  bis  choicest  piece,  the  Hal- 
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lelujah  chorus,  in  which  numerous  human 
voices — bass,  tenor,  soprano  and  alto — ap- 
peared 10  perform  their  parts,  with  the  pre- 
cision of  a  well-trainea  choir.  Once,  a 
stranger,  who  had  obtained  the  organist's 
reluctant  permission  to  touch  the  keys,  pro. 
duced  sucn  a  '*  concord  of  sweet  sounds,'' 
that  he  was  summoned  to  desist,  as  being 
either  an  angel  or  a  demon.  It  was  Han- 
del. 

Near  the  church  is  a  statue  of  <'  Haar* 
lera^s  Glory,"   Laurent  Koscer,  the  inven- 
tor of  the  art  of  printing,  representing  him- 
self holding  forth  in  his  hand  the  letter  A, 
as  a  type  of  his  claim  to  the  discovery. — 
Opposite  is  the  house  in  which  he  resided, 
upon  which  is  inscribed,  *<  Memoriae  sa- 
crum Typographia,  ars  artum  conserva- 
trix,   hie  primium    inventa    circa  annum 
1440."     Tradition  savs  that  Koster  used  to 
walk  daily  in  a  wood  near  the  town,  and 
one  rooming  picked  up  a  piece  of  bark, 
upon  which  he  carved  a  letter  with  such 
success  that  he  was  induced  to  complete 
the  alphabet.     The  idea  occurred  to  him 
that  by  inking  them  he  could  produce  im« 
pressions  upon  paper.     He  succeeded — and 
the  art  once  discovered,  went  on  perfecting 
his  lesson  by  casting  letters  of  lead  and  tin. 
Un  brtunately  for  his  fame,  Faust,  his  work- 
man, stole  the  fount  one  Christmas  eve, 
and  carried  it  to  Mayence,  where  he  endeav- 
ored to  secure  the  honor  of  the  discovery, 
but  the  merit  of  the  discovery  belongs  to 
Koster.     In  the  Town  Hall  are  Roster's 
original  blocks,  with   ^  work  printed  by 
him  in   1440,  '*  Speculum  Humanse  Salva. 
tionis ;"  and  Haarlem  is  still  celebrated  for 
a  foundry  of  Qreek  and  Hebrew  characters 
from  which  most  of  (he  Jewish  presses  in 
Europe  are  supplied. 

I  found  a  French  gardener  at  the  Pavil- 
lion,a  palace  sold  by  Hope,  the  famous 
banker,  to  Napoleon,  who  gave  it  to  his 
brother  Louis,  with  the  crown  of  Holland, 
and  after  the  restoration  it  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  present  king.  We  first 
visited  a  Bloomed-Tuinen,  or  flower  gar- 
den, one  of  the  many  establishments  here 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  bulbous  plants, 
for  which  the  boggy  soil  is  peculiarly 
adapted,  while  the  water  rises  so  near  the 
surface  that  their  roots  find  ready  nourish- 
ment. The  garden  was  some  six  hundred 
feet  long  by  one  hundred  in  width,  enclo- 
sed and  subdivided  into  small  squares,  by  a 
board  fence,  at  least  six  feet  high,  to  keep 
off  the  sea  breeze  and  retain  the  rays  of 
the  sun.  Each  division  was  devoted  to  a 
peculiar  species  of  fiowers,  which  appeared 


•^ 


to  be  growing  in  sand,  a  layer  i)eing  spread  S 
over  the  surface  of  the  rich  soil  to  retain  ? 
the  moisture.  At  one  end  was  a  large 
house,  in  which  the  bulbs  are  dried  on 
frame  work ;  each  is  then  enveloped  in  pa- 
per, and  they  are  aflarwards  put  up  by  the 
gross,  in  paper  bags.  The  proprietor  told 
me,  that  he  sold  annually,  for  exportation, 
upwards  of  250,000  tulips,  100,000  hya- 
cmths,  200,000  crocuses,  and  as  many 
more  of  other  fiowers,  at  an  average  price 
of  four  cents  each,  though  some  were 
worth  a  dollar :  a  great  falling  off  from 
the  prices  during  the  mania  in  1637,  which 
even  exceeded  our  multicaulis  bubble,  the 
roots  being  bought  and  sold  upon  the  ex- 
change, like  stocks,  without  leaving  their 
resting  place  in  the  beds.  Of  the  variety 
named  Semper  Augustus,  there  were  only 
two  bulbs,  for  one  of  which  was  ofllered 
4,600  fiorins,  a  new  carriage,  a  pair  of 
horses  and  their  harness. 

Returning  through  the  town  my  guide 
pointed  out  small  frame  boards,  hanging  by 
the  side  of  several  doors,  upon  which  were 
displayed  oval  pieces  of  lace  work,  placecl 
over  pink  paper,  to  show  their  fineness ;  and 
which  I  naturally  supposed,  indicated  the 
residence  of  lace  makers,  but.  was  mista- 
ken. According  to  accounts,  when  Haar* 
lem  surrender^  to  the  Spanish,  after  a 
long  siege,  one  of  the  articles  of  capitula- 
tion was,  that  every  house  in  which  there 
was  a  young  infant,  should  not  be  entered 
by  the  soldiery ;  and,  as  a  token,  the  centre 
of  an  in&nt's  cap  waste  be  hung  at  the 
door.  This  symbol  is  still  displayed — and 
during  a  fortnight  by  law,  drums  cannot  be 
beat  before  the  house  ;  the  furniture  is  ex- 
empt fiom  legal  execution,  and  the  father  is 
not  liable  to  perform  military  or  jury  duty. 

The  waters  of  Haarlem  were  formerly 
supposed  to  possess  a  peculiar  propeity  for 
bleaching  linen,  which  were  brought  here 
from  all  quarters,  for  that  purpose  :  hence 
the  name  of  Hollands,  There  are  several 
large  cotton  mills  in  the  environs,  owned 
by  the  King,  and  managed  by  Englishmen. 
Steam  is  used  as  a  motive  power,  and  the 
coal  consumed  is  brought  from  Newcastle. 
The  men  receive  about  forty  cents,  the  wo- 
men and  boys  twenty-five  cents  a  day ;  but 
provisions  are  so  cheap,  that  they  appear 
to  be  comfortable  and  happy.  The  children 
are  sent  to  the  public  schools,  which  are 
under  the  superintendence  of  a  Mr.  Prinsen 
—and  ail  bring  daily  a  small  sum,  for  the 
defraying  of  expenses. 

The  road  from  Haarlem  to  Amsterdam, 
a  distance  of  ten  miles,  is  as  straight  asan 
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BiroyTf  with  a  canal  on  one  side,  and  a 
cauiseway,  crowned  with  a  row  of  willow 
trees,  on  the  other.  Beyond  the  canal  is 
the  Ai  Lake,  and  the  causeway  shuts  in  the 
Haarlem  Sea,  so  that  the  road  has  been 
compared  to  that  which  ran  through  the 
Lake  of  Tezcuco,  and  connected  the  ancient 
city  of  Mexico  with  the  mainland. 

COPPER  REGION  OF   KEWENA. 

This  remarkable  peninsula  of  Lake  Supe- 
rior has  been  the  scene  of  very  active  mineral 
investigations  and  operations,  the  past  sea- 
son. 

The  general  results  are  thus  sketched  in  a 

letter  recently  published : 

The  season  is  growing  late,  and  at  this 
moment  the  surrounding  hills  are  covered 
with  snow,  and  the  thermometer  stands  at 
37  decrees.  The  superintend  ant  of  the  roi- 
Yieral^lands,  General  Stockton,  closes  the 
agency  to-morrow,  and  all  the  officials  leave 
for  home.  The  commissioners  appointed  by 
the  war  department  to  examine  into  conflict- 
ing claims  have  made  a  commencement.  The 
superintendant  meets  with  the  approbation  of 
all,  and  he  leaves  his*post  lor  the  purpose  of 
visiting  his  family  and  making  his  report  for 
the  approaching  Congress. 

The  commissioners  visited  the  Eagle  River 
and  Pittsburg  works,  and  were  delighted  to 
find  so  much   bad   been  accomplished  in  so 
short  a  space  of  time.     The  Lake  Superior 
Company  at  Eagle  River  commenced  opera- 
tions in  September,  1844,  under  Col.  Charles 
H.  Gratiot ;  and,  with  an  alacrity  unsurpas- 
sed in  the  annals  ofLmining,  either  in    this 
country  or  Europe — within  seven  months  af- 
ter the  commencement  of  their  operations, 
upward  of  600  tons  of  ore  was  taken  from 
two  shafts  by  the  aid  of  fifteen  miners,  the 
nett  Value  of  which  in  the  city  of  Roston  is 
Sll5  per  ton !    The  success  of  this  company 
is  without  a  parallel,  not  excepting  the  fa- 
mous Wheal  Maria  vein  of  Cornwall.    At 
the  formation  of  their  company  the  stock  was 
divided  into  1200  shares,  800  of  which  were 
assess! ble.     The   whole  amount  of  assess- 
ments per  share  has  been  935,  creating  a 
capital  at  the  onset  of  928,000,   which  will 
be  repaid  by  the  sale  of  600  tons  of  ore  at 
9115  per  ton,  leaving  in  the   hands  of  the 
stockholders  a  clear  profit  of  941,000. 

From  a  colony  of  fifteen  inhabitants,  twelve 
months  since,  and  three  patched  hovels,  they 
now  number  more  than  one  hundred  and 
thirty  men,  inhabiting  twenty  neat  log  hou- 
ses worthy  of  any  western  settlement ;  ad- 
ded to  which  they  have  two  blacksmiths' 
shops  constantly  in  operation,  a  saw-mill 
capahU  of  cutting  three  thousand  feet  of  lum- 
ber eyery  twenty-four  hours,  and  a  larse 
stamping  and  crushing  machine,  ninety  by 
twenty-hve,  erected  at  a  cost  of  912,000.  A 
country,  once  deemed  poor  and  unproductive, 


now  seems  destined  to  prove  the  richest  in 
the  world.  The  vague  accounts  of  the  early 
French  travellers,  Charlevoix  and  Father 
Hennepin,  and  a  host  of  voyageurs,  of  the 
existence  of  copper  on  the  south  side  of 
Lase  Superior,  a  century  since,  and  of  its 
being  converted  by  the  early  Catholic  missi- 
onaries at  the  Sault  Ste  Marie  and  Macki- 
naw into  candlesticks,  crosses  and  censers, 
and  by  the  aborigines  of  the  country  at  a  still 
earlier  day  into  bracelets  and  other  rude  or- 
naments, having  now  been  brought  to  confir- 
mation by  the  scientific  exertions  of  Doug- 
lass Houghton,  a  name  beloved  by  the  geolo- 
gibls  of  our  country,  to  whom  the  interests  of 
natural  science  in  the  West  have  been  great- 
ly indebted.  The  old  trap  rocks,  in  the  Ian* 
guage  of  the  poet, 

*<  That  seem  a  fragmant  of  aome  mighty  walL 
Built  by  the  hand  that  fashiontd  the  old  world, 
To  Mparate  ihe  naUoos — and  thrown  down 
When  the  flood  drowned  them,' 

are  as  familiar  to  the  geologist  of  Michigan 
''  as  household  words.'* 

By  a  perseverance  undaunted  and  an  am- 
bition unconquerable,  amid  hardships  in  the 
field  and  in  coasting  the  iron  bound  shore  of 
our  great  Northern  sea,  he  has  succeeded  in 
developing  the  true  character  of  the  upper 
peninsula  of  Michigan  and  making  its  miner- 
al wealth  known  to  the  world.  Unlike  the 
fruitless  toil  of  years  wasted  by  the  noble 
Alexandrian  in   searching  after  the  philoso- 

Eher*s  stone,  he  may  exclaim  *'  Eureka'* — I 
ave  found  it. 


The  Traitor  Arnold, — At  the  close  of  the 
Revolutionary  war,  Arnold,  the  traitor,  ac- 
companied the  royal  army  to  England.  '-The 
contempt  that  loilowed  him  through  life," 
says  an  elegant  writer,  "  is  illustrated  by  the 
speech  of  Lord  Lauderdale,  who,  perceiving 
Arnold  on  the  right  hand  of  the  King,  and 
near  his  person,  as  he  addressed  his  par- 
liament, declared  on  his  return  to  the 
House  ofCommcns,  that  however  gracious  the 
language  he  had  heard  from  the  throne,  his 
indignation  could  not  but  be  highly  excited, 
at  beholding,  as  he  had  done,  his  majesty 
supporttd  by  a  traitor^  On  another  occasion 
Lord  Surrey,  rising  to  speak  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  perceiving  Arnold  in  the  gal- 
lery, sat  down,  exclaiming,  *'  T  toill  not  speak 
while  that  man,  pointing  to  him,  is  in  the 
house."    He  died  in  London,  Jtme  14, 1801/ 


Our  Plan  for  the  diffusion  of  useful  Seeds, 
4-c. — The  New  York  Observer,  Recorder, 
&c.,  notice  with  approbation  the  plan  we 
have  adopted  for  the  supplying  of  useful 
seeds  to  persons  of  taste  and  public  spirit  in 
all  parts  of  the  country,  with  the  information 
necessary  to  direct  their  proper  planting  and 
culture. 
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WINTER. 

Stern  old  winter  has  come  again. 
With  the  winds,  and  frosts,  and  snows ; 

And  the  sleigh-bells  ring  a  merry  peal, 
As  the  gay  steed  freely  goes. 

Stern  old  winter  has  come  ap;ain ; 

And  his  breath  speaks  of  joy  and  health. 
As  it  calls  to  the  cheek  the  rosy  tint, 

Unbooght  by  the  miser's  wealth. 

Stem  old  winter  has  come  again, 

And  wasting  fevers  flee, 
And  the  crimson  streams  of  life  bound  on, 
With  renewed  energy. 

He  comes  again  ;  and  the  blazing  wood 

Of  ihe  love-encircled  hearth, 
And  the  merry  laie,  and  song  and  jest 

Excite  the  harmless  mirth. 

Yet  who  can  tell  the  manjr  sweets 

That  follow  winter's  train  ? 
For  friends,  who  severed  long  have  been, 

Now  meet  in  love  again ; 

And  the  kindly  greeting  now  is  heard. 

As  one  by  one  they  come. 
To  encircle,  once  again  on  earth. 

The  hearth  of  their  childhood's  home. 

Then  hail !  all  hail !  thou  stout  old  friend ; 

Though  thy  breath  at  times  be  keen. 
And  thy  outward  form  uncouth  and  rough. 

Right  warm  is  thy  heart  I  ween. 

But  hark  thee,  friend,  when  thy  snows  de« 
scend,  - 
And  thy  winds  in  anger  roar, 
Whaie'er  be  the  fate  of  the  proud  and  great, 
Oh,  spare  the  infirm  and  poor ! 

LEO  XIV. 

Fascinating  Power  of  Snakes. — Mr. 
George  Fuller,  writing  from  Pomona.  S.  C, 
8tafe:»,  that  on  the  29ih  ult.,  he  found  a 
large  black  snake,  about  six  feet  long,  which 
had  a  half-grown  rabbit  by  the  head,  in  the 
act  of  swallowing  it.  The  snake  was  killed, 
and  Mr.  F.  gives  this  account  of  what  fol- 
lowed :  "  As  soon  as  I  struck  the  snake,  on 
looking  back  I  saw  the  rabbit  coming  up, 
and  it  stopped  immediately  at  the  dead 
snake's  head.  I  moved  it  away  four  or  five 
yards  wiih  mv  foot,  but  it  returned  instantly 
to  the  snake's  head.  I  then  moved  the 
snake,  and  the  rabbit  still  pursued  it,  and  I 
left.  About  6,  P.  M.,  I  returned  to  the 
place,  together  with  all  my  pupils,  and  the 
rabbit  remained  in  the  identical  position  fn 
which  I  had  left  it.  My  son  moved  it  again, 
bat  it  immediately  returned  to  its  post  at  the 
snake's  head,  still  charmed  by  the  continu- 


ing spells  of  the  dead  seq)ent.  I  returned 
to  the  spot  the  next  morning,  but  eould  find 
no  trace  of  the  rabbit" 

We  have  a  snake  story  to  tell,  too,  which 
corroborates  the  foregoing.     Several  years 
ago,  we  happened  to  make  one  of  a  pic-nic 
party  on  the  grounds  of  Joseph  Bonaparte, 
Ex-King  of  Spain,  near  Bordentown,  New 
Jersey.      While    wandering    through   the 
shady  avenues,  our  attention  was  arrested 
by  the  piteous  tones  of  a  bird.     On  looking 
up,  we  soon  discovered  the  bird,  and  the 
cause  of  its  peculiar  noise.     In  the  crotch 
of  a  cedar,  about  twelve  feet  from  the  ground, 
was  a  large  black  snake,  with  his  head  ex- 
tended along  a  limb  of  the  tree,  lying  per- 
fectly motionless.     A  cat-bird  was  fluttering 
in  great  apparent  agony  a  few  feet  in  front 
of  him,  at  times  approaching  very  near  him 
and  then  retreat in^r  backwards  beyond  the 
extremity  of  the  limbs  of  the  tree.     All  the 
while,  the  bird  shrieked,  and  screamed  and 
fiuitered,  as  if  feeling  a  sense  of  imminent 
danger  from  which  it  had  not  the  power 
to  extricate  itself.     We  watched  it  until  our 
sympathies  overcame  our  curiosity,  and  then 
knocked  the  snake  out  of  the  tree  with  a 
club.     We  killed  him,  and  threw  his  car. 
case  on  a  monument  a  short  distance  from 
the  tree.     We  left  the  place,  and  on  return- 
ing thither  an  hour  afterwards,  were  greatly 
surprised  to  perceive  the  cat  bird  sitting  on 
the  monument,  close  to  the  dead  body  of 
the  snake.     How  long  it  remained  there  we 
do  not  know,  as  we  did  not  return  to  the 
place  again.— Loutfvi/Ze  Jour, 

Remark. — In  a  former  number  we  in- 
serted another  slory,  of  a  traveller  killing 
a  snake  in  the  act  of  charming  a  squirrel. 
The  latter  died  on  killing  the  fornier,  al- 
though no  violence  was  done  to  it 
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SKBTCH  OF  TUB  JfiSUlTS* 

Among  the  events  of  the  year  18459 
which  we  have  just  seen  brought  to  its 
close,  some  of  the  most  important  in  Eu- 
rope have  been  brought  about  by  the  Jesu- 
its ;  and,  among  those  which  the  new  year 
k  to  present  to  our  view,  it  is  lo  be  pre* 
sumed  that  they  will  have  a  considerable 
share.  "The  Society  of  Jesus,"  from 
which  I  hey  as  members  derive  their  name, 
IS  BO  peculiar  in  its  origin,  plan  and  his- 
tory, that  long  study  is  necessary  fully  to 
understand  them;  while  there  is  so  much 
in  them  that  contradicts  the  observations 
and  experience  of  our  countrymen,  accus- 
tomed only  to  American  Protestant  so* 
ciety^  that  it  is  a  difficult  thing  to  bring  a 
common  mind  to  believe  some  of  the  sim- 
plest and  best  authenticated  truths  relating 
to  the  subject. 

The  figure  on  the  preceding  page  is  an 
accurate  representation  of  a  Jesui^  and  in  a 
most  chara:: eristic  position.  He  has  a  ter- 
restrial globe  before  him,  with  both  con- 
tinents thickly  marked  with  crosses,  to  in- 
dicate the  points  occupied  by  institutions  or 
members  of  his  Order,  either  openly  or 
secrptly.  With  the  dress  and  aspect  of  a 
man  educated  from  childhood  by  those  in- 
sidioiks,  and  too  successful  misleaders  of 
the  human  mind,  and  perverters  of  the 
human  soul,  he  stands  lost  in  deep  medita- 
tion, on  some  project  for  an  extension  of 
that  system  of  corruption  and  ruin  to  which 
he  is  devoted. 

We  wish  to  give  the  present  number  of 
our  magazine  a  somewhat  general  charac- 
ter, while  we  enliven  it  with  an  unusual 
variety  of  prints;  and  have  chosen  our 
frontispiece  as  one  of  the  most  appropriate, 
considering  the  importance  to  which  the 
Jesuits  have  again  risen  among  the  prin- 
cipal actors  on  the  scene  of  the  world. 
Our  print  iiB  otie  from  the  late  work  of 
Eugene  Sue,  which  first  appeared  a  few 
months  ago  in  France,  and  has  been  exten- 
sively read  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic^ 
with  such  efifect  among  his  countrymen,  in- 
deed, that  the  expulsion  of  the  JesuilB  is 
generally  attributed  to  hn  influence.     Being 


a  work  of  fiction,  although  containing 
many  truths,  we  have  never  read  ^*  The 
Wandering  jew ;"  but,  having  been  struck 
with  the  figure  we  have  inserted,  we  were 
gratified  to  procure  the  Gj(xe  cut  to  present 
our  readers  with  the  best  portrait  of  a  Jesuit 
we  have  ever  met  with. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  we  have  be- 
fore given  some  important  facts  ilincidating 
the  influence  swayed  by  the  Jesuits  in 
Rome,  their  measures  for  gaining  and  keep- 
ing up  their  surprising  influence  over  the 
young,  (see  American  Penny  Magazine, 
pages  524,  548,  &c.,)  and  in  the  successive 
extracts  we  have  given  from  the  work  on 
St.  Filumena,  we  flatter  ourselves,  we  have 
given  to  some  of  our  readers  important 
light  on  their  modes  of  imposing  upon  the 
poor  credulous  people  of  diflerent  nations, 
whom  they  dupe  by  millions. 

We  will  add  here  a  few  extracts  from 
the  *'  Secreta  Monila,"  or  '*  Secret  Instruc- 
tions of  the  Jesuits,''  their  private  inanual, 
which,  in  spite  of  all  their  precautions, 
became  known  to  the  world  after  their  coq. 
duct  had  been  so  long  known,  that  they 
scarcely  needed  such  evidence. 

In  a  work  in  the  British  Museum,  print- 
ed at  Venice,  in  1596,  and  entitled,  For- 
mula  diversarum  ProviHonum  a  Gaspare 
Passarello  summo  studio  in  unum  colUcia, 
et  per  Ordinem  in  suis  Locis  annotata — 
these  Secreta  Mokita  are  found,  in  manu- 
script, at  the  end,  and  appear  evidently  to 
have  been  entered  therein  by  a  Jesuit  for 
bis  own  private  use.  They  contam  the 
solemn  caution,  at  the  close,  that  they  be 
carefully  guarded,  and  communicated  but 
to  few,  and  those  only  the  welHried  mem- 
bers of  the  Society;  and  also  the  in- 
junction, that  they  must  be  denied  to  be  the 
Rules  of  the  Society^  if  ever  ihep  should  \ 
be  imputed  to  it. 

There  was  an  English  edition  of  this 
work  printed  in  1658.  The  statement  pre- 
fixed to  that  edition  affirms,  that  when 
Christian^  Duke  of  Brunsvnek^  took  pos- 
session of  Paderborny  in  Westphalia^  he 
seixed  on  the  Jesuits'  College  there,  and 
gave  their  Library,  together  with  all  their 
collection  of  manuscripts  to  the  CapuchinM^ 
who  discovered  the  Scereta  Monita  hsnong 
the  archives  of  the  Rector,  and  that  other 
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copies  were  also  fouod  at  Prague  and  else- 
where. 

The  learned  and  excellent  Dr.  CompUm^ 
Bishop  of  LoTkionj  published  an  English 
translation  of  the  work,  in  1669.  The  well 
known  character  of  that  prelate  is  a  suffi- 
cient pledge  that  he  would  never  have  given 
the  sanction  of  his  name  to  a  work  of  doubt- 
ful authority,  or  which  was  adapted  to  mis- 
lead the  public. 

The  Editors  of  the  <<  Christian  Observer," 
who  are  well  known  to  be  learned  and 
pious  members  of  the  established  Church 
of  England^  in  the  14th  Vol.  of  their 
work,  pages  168,  and  169,  speak  of  this 
work  in  the  following  language : — ^  It  has 
already  been  intimated,  that  had  the  crimes 
charged  upon  the  Society  of  Jesuits,  been 
chargeable  rather  upon  the  spirit  of  the 
times  than  upon  the  institution ;  had  they 
originated  rather  in  the  vices  of  a  few  in- 
dividuals, connected  with  this  Society,  than 
in  the  genius  of  the  Order  itself;  had  they 
been  rather  the  acddenlal  than  the  neces- 
sarp  fruits  of  its  constitution,  we  might 
have  deemed  it  right  to  say  lees  on  the 
subject. — But  the  fact  appears  to  be,  that, 
taking  human  nature  and  the  state  of  so- 
ciety as  they  are,  we  cannot  conceive  that 
such  an  order  could  exist  in  the  world,  and 
such  coqsequences  not  arise.  But  this  is  a 
matter  of  proof  rather  than  of  assertion ; 
and  we  will,  therefore,  begin  by  laving  be- 
£>re  our  readers  some  account  oi  the  So« 
ciety,  drawn  partly  from  accredited  his* 
torical  authorities,  and  partly  from  the 
^Secreta  Monita,"  or  the  hidden  Rules  of 
the  order ; — rules  carefully  concealed  du* 
ring  that  long  period,  m  which  men  felt  the 
blow,  without  seeing  the  hand  which  struck 
it ; — rules  the  discovery  of  which,  at  once 
armed  all  Europe  against  the  Society. 
The  first  copy  of  the  "  Secreta  Monita*' 
was  discovered  in  the  Jesuit's  College  at 
Paderbom^  in  Wtsifhalia ;  and  a  second 
at  Prague.  A  Pre&ce  directs  that  they 
shall  be  communieated,  even  to  the  initiated, 
-with  ibfi  utmost  caution ;  and  as  the  result 
of  personal  experience,  not  as  the  written 
rules  of  the  Order.  And  in  the  case  of 
their  falling  into  the  hands  of  strangers, 
^  they  most  be  positively  denied  to  be  the 
roles  of  the  Society."  The  Rules  of  the 
Order  were  not  completed  by  the  foun- 
der  of  the  institution :  they  were  enlarged 
and  perfected  by  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished followers  of  Loyola;  and.  in  par. 
ticuK&r,  I^ainez  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  author  of  the  '<  Secreta  Monita."- 


The  Editors  of  the  Christiaii  Observer  then 
proceed  to  give  large  extmcts  from  the 
'  work,  as  exhibiting,  in  a  manner  worthy 
of  entire  confidence,  the  real  pnnoiples  of 
the  Jesuits. 

The  celebrated  work,  entitled,  "  The 
/  Protestant,''  published  in  a  series  of  peri* 
odical  Essays,  at  Glasgow^  in  North 
Britain^  in  the  years  1818,  1819,  1820, 
and  1821,  in  4  Vols.,  octavo,  is  regarded 
with  deep  respect  by  all  who  are  acquaint^ 
ed  with  it.  The  editor  and  author  was  a 
Mr.  McGatin,  a  Ruling  Elder,  of  distin* 
guished  talents  and  information  in  that 
city.  Of  this  woik,  the  Rev.  Robbbt 
Haxx,  whose  praise  for  vigor  of  mind,  eru- 
dition, and  eloquence  is  in  all  the  Churchet 
of  Great  Britainy  as  well  as  of  the  VnUed 
States^~3]^ks  decisively,  as  containing 
the  fullest  delineation  of  the  Popish  sys- 
tem, and  the  most  powerful  confutation  of 
its  principles,  in  a  popular  style,  of  all 
works  he  had  ever  seen.  "  Whoever,"  he 
adds,  "  wishes  to  see  Popery  drawn  to  the 
life,  in  its  hideous  wickedness  and  defor- 
mity, will  find  abundant  satisfaction  in  Uie 
pages  of  that  writer.'*  Among  the  nu- 
merous authorities  quoted  by  Mr.  McGAYnVi 
the  <<  Secreta  Monita"  find  a  conspicuous 
place.  He  alludes  to  the  &ct,  that  the 
Jesuits  themselves  pronounce  the  work  a 
forgery  of  their  enemies  ;  but  he  considers 
the  evidence  in  support  of  its  authenticity 
as  admitting  of  no  reasonable  Question, 
and  makes  large  extracts  firom  it,  m  proof 
of  bis  allegations. 

CHAP.  L 

Hote  the  Bociett  must  behave  themselves 
ithen  they  begin  any  new  fifundatian. 

1.  It  will  be  of  great  importanoo  ftr 
the  rendering  our  members  agreeable  to 
^  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  where  they 
desicn  their  settlement,  to  set  forth  the  end 
of  the  Society,  In  the  manner  preseribed  \ 
by  our  statutes,  which  lav  down,  that  the 
society  ought  as  diligeutly  to  seek  oota- 
sions  of  doing  good  to  their  neighbors,  as 
to  themselves ;  wherefore,  let  them  with 
humility  discharge  the  meanest  oflkes  ia 
the  hospitals,  frequently  visit  the  sick,  tho 

Soor,  and  the  prisoners,  and  readily  and  ia> 
ifierenlly  take  the  confessions  of  all,  that 
the  novelty  of  such  uncommon  and  dif- 
fusive  charity,  may  excite  in  the  principal 
inhabitants,  an  admiration  of  our  conduct, 
and  forcibly  draw  them  into  an  aibctioA 

for  ua 

{To  he  continued*) 


•♦• 
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The  itnDce  appfodagei  of  this  plut  mxe 
pafect  aift,  with  wdl  fwmed  Uda ;  and,  filled 
with  vfttei,  may  ■trike  &  caraal  obwrrec  as 
one  of  the  moil  cunous  uid  wiHideriul  pro- 
docutm*  of  ihe  yegetftble  kiDgdom.  Yet 
we  can  uiure  him,  ibai  a  little  atleniitm 
may  enable  him  to  discover  apecimeiiB  of  a 
plant  DO  lest  curiouB,  and  much  nwm- 
bliog  it  in  (heie  cnriniu  cap-lite  appen- 
dagea,  growing  wild  in  many  a  maiahy  piece 
of  gronnd  in  oar  own  land,  and  perhaps  in 
his  own  DeighboThood. 

If  we  had  the  power,  we  certainly  should 
hMwe  the  disposilion,  to  pieaeni  to  our  read- 
en,  from  week  to  week,  some  of  the  nntne- 
Toua  beautiful  and  curious  produciioDs  of  the 
earth,  especially  of  onr  own  various  foils, 
climates  and  situatiwis,  together  with  speci- 
mnis  from  the  other  kingdoms  of  nature. — 
Bat  the  spring  will  soon  begin  to  approach ; 
and  we  have  mote  reliance  on  the  atlrac- 
ticns  of  the  fields,  ihao  on  out  own  abilities  to 
awaken  Interest,  by  the  imperleci  aris  of  d«- 
pifldDg  and  describing. 

The    Chinese  Pitcher  Plant    (Hepenihei 


Disiillatoria,)  grows  extensively  m'the  E 
Indies,  and  is  an  evergreen  of  some  sixc —  | 
The  leaf  grows  from  the  tree  without  a  pcti-  \ 
ole,  or  leef-Blalh,  and  the  midrib  is  leogtfaen-  } 
ed  iQio  a  tendril,  six  or  eight  inches,  the  Ui-  ( 
ter  part  of  which  is  enlarged  and  forms  a  ) 
cup,  usually  containing  nearly  half  a  pnt  of  ) 
pure  water.  Whether  this  is  design^  ss  a  ( 
reservoir  for  the  supply  of  the  plant  with  I 
moisture,  orfortlieboiefit  of  animalaorm^,  ) 
it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  ;  but  the  drangbi  I 
of  crystal  drops  which  it  seems  to  profier  to  ) 
the  thirsty  passenger,  is  often  accepted  with  ' 
joy  by  the  way-worn  tiaveller,  and  by  the  I 
wily  monkey,  who  bas  sense  enough  to 
the  little  lid,  and  drink  from  his  fiivcnite  j 
tankard.  / 

The  Pitcher  Plant  of  our  conntiy  ia  called  ) 
in  some  places  the  side«iddle  flowet,  aliho'  j 
this  name  is  less  appropriate.  It  is  knows  i 
in  botany  as  the  Saracenta,  from  Dr.  Sarazis  > 
of  Qoebee,  who  sent  n  specimen  to  Europe  | 
about  ihe  year  1753.  The  plant  isonly  ahoot  | 
a  fool  in  height  and  hears  a  peculiar 'fiowet  | 
of  a  purple  color.     The  leaves,  which  are  ( 
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fonned  like  iaTerted  hollow  cones,  stand  side 
by  side  round  the  centre,  and  contain  about  a 
gill  of  water  or  less,  except  when  they  haTe 
been  bored  through  by  some  insect.  They 
are  probably  filled  by  the  rain  and  dew, 
which  may  be  received  and  directed  in  by  the 
end  of  the  leaf. 


New  Ice  Breaking  Machine. — A  machine 
for  the  purpose  of  breaking  the  ice  in  our 
harbors  ana  navigable  rivers  has  been  invent- 
ed by  Mr.  P.  Taber,  of  44  Maiden  Lane, 
whicn  promises  to  be  extremely  serviceable. 
It  is  in  the  form  of  a  cylinder,  placed  trans- 
versely across  the  bows  of  a  boat,  and  armed, 
at  regular  intervals,  with  ponderous  ham- 
mers of  a  peculiar  construction,  which,  as  the 
cylinder  revolves,  fall  successively  upon  the 
ice  in  advance  of  the  boat,  crushing  it  suffi- 
ciently to  admit  a  free  passage.  'Die  ham- 
mers, which  are  intended  to  be  made  of 
wrou£;ht  iron,  and  weighing  several  hundred 
pounds  each,  are  attached  lo  flanges  upon 
the  cylinder  by  a  joint  or  hioge,  which  pre- 
yents  the  stroke  from  operating  as  a  dead 
stroke  upon  the  machinery,  and  are  calcula- 
ted to  make,  by  means  of  a  chain  band  driven 
by  the  engine  of  the  boat,  forty  revolutions 
per  minute.  Immediately  in  advance  of  the 
paddle  wheels  are  another  set  of  similar  ham* 
mers,  operating  in  the  same  manner,  and  with 
this  apparatus  Mr.  Taber  thinks  he  can  pro- 
gress, throuffh  ten  inches  thick,  at  the  rate 
of  eight  miles  per  hour.  The  plan  seems  a 
feasible  one,  ana  we  learn  that  several  scien- 
tific and  practical  gentlemen  have  given  it 
their  decided  approbation.  The  cost  of  affix- 
ing this  machinery  to  a  common  boat  is  esti- 
mated at  less  than  96,000;  and  if  it  performs 
what  Mr.  T.  is  sanguine  it  will,  the  mventio- 
will  prove  invaluable. — N.  Y.  News, 

-  ■-  111 

The  Whaling  Business. — The  complete 
failure  of  the  whaling  business  in  our  port 
is  a  misfortune  much  to  be  regretted.  Some 
other  places,  which  commenced  the  experi- 
ment at  the  same  time  it  was  undertaken 
here,  have  had  almost  unbounded  success. — 
The  little  town  of  New  London  has  gained 
in  population  sixty-five  pet  cent,  during  the 
last  five  years.  New  Bedford  and  New  Lon- 
don, both  engaged  in  the  same  business,  are 
said  to  be  the  two  wealthiest  cities  in  the 
United  States;  their  property  and  capital 
being  upwards  of  91000  each  to  every  man, 
woman  and  child  of  their  population.  New 
London  already  ranks  as  the  second  whaling 
port  in  the  world.  In  addition  lo  her  coast- 
ing tonnage,  she  has  some  ninety  to  one 
hundred  ships  and  tenders,  many  of  which 
are  of  tbe  largest  size,  now  engaged  in  this 
business.  The  united  burden  is  not  far  from 
thirty  thousand  tons,  which  is  twice  that  of 
either  Charleston,  Savannah  or  Mobile  ;  and 
their  value  together  with  their  outfits  and  in- 
restmenu  is  from  93,000,000  ta  94^000000. 


And  she  is  still  and  rapidly  addine  more 
ships  to  those  already  possessed,  and  multi- 
plying the  number  of  those  en^^aged  in  this 
warfare  with  the  monsters  of  the  deep. 

This  business,  with  its  rapid  aqd  prosper- 
ous growth,  brings  to  the  city  lare^e  numbers 
of  sailors,  and  with  them  many  ottheir  vices. 
But,  the  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser 
states,  their  moral  condition  is  not  neglected. 
Able  and  faithful  preaching  is  provided  ifor 
them.  The  monthly  concert  of  prayer  for 
them  is  always  attended  by  numbers  and  with 
interest.  Almost  every  ship  that  sails  from 
the  place  goes  on  strictly  temperance  princi- 
ples, and  most  of  them  are  supplied  by  their 
owbers,  with  choice  and  well  selected  libra- 
ries for  the  sailors.  A  <*  sailors*  home"  al- 
ready is,  or  is  soon  to  be  provided  for  them. 
And  an  admirable  custom  is  kept  up  by  some 
of  the  ship  owners  "  of  havmg  divine  ser- 
vice on  board  iheir  ships  the  last  Sabbath 
they  remam  in  pore,  thus  sending  forth  the 
vessels  with  their  hardy  crews,  on  a  voyaffe 
of  two,  three  or  four  years,  consecrated  by 
the  prayers  of  the  man  of  God,  and  hallowed 
by  religious  influences."— Sa/e/n  Gazelle, 


"  There  were  giants  in  those  days.'* — The 
Nashville  papers  ^ve  an  account  ot  the  skele- 
ton of  a  human  being,  eighteen  feet  in  length, 
or  height,  when  he  was  alive,  and  weighing 
about  loOO  lbs.  It  was  found  in  Williamson 
county,  sixty  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  and  is  in  perfect  preservation.  The 
bones  of  one  thigh  and  leg  measure  six  feet 
SIX  inches,  the  head  capable  of  holdinff  about 
a  bushel,  the  eye-sockets  about  the  size  ol  a 
large  coffee  cup,  and  the  teeth  weighing  from 
three  and  a  half  to  six  pounds.  A  doctor  is 
engaged  in  puttmg  the  skeleton  tqgether, 
which  will  soon  be  ready  for  exhibition. 

A  bronze  equestrian  statue  of  Wellington 
is  in  progress,  and  is  soon  to  grace  the  west 
end  of  London.  A  part  of  the  horse  is  alrea- 
dy cast,  and  a  pompous  description  of  the 
operation  is  given  in  the  English  papers. — 
The  metal  ran  into  a  large  pit  wherein  the 
mould  was  deposited.  The  whole  seventeen 
tons,  for  this  part  of  the  horse,  was  run  in 
half  an  hour,  in  an  even  fiow.  Five  weeka 
are  required  for  the  mass  to  be  sufficiently 
fixed  and  cooled,  during  which,  it  is  said,  the 
artists  will  be  in  a  constant  state  of  suspense 
as  to  the  result  of  the  operation.  The  two 
principal  workmen  employed  on  the  oceaaion 
Were  Frenchmen  ;  and  this,  the  English  jour- 
nals speak  of  as  a  '*  curious"  circumstance. 
"  They  stirred  up  the  liquid  metal,"  they  say, 
"  with  perfect-nonchalance,  apparently  heed- 
less about  its  originally  having  been  cannmi 
taken  from  the  armies  of  their  country,  in  or- 
der to  form  a  statue  of  Wellington." 

The  Government  of  the  Duchy  of  Saxe* 
Coburg  has  just  published  a  decree,  dedarinff 
that  in  future  the  sittings  of  the  States  win 
be  public. 


.■•\y^./"v. 


.-^^  /*<.•■  V 
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THE    EYE. 


Although  we  Dave  giren  niuaeroiiB  nolicei 
«i  tb«  ajTM  of  mimftl*,  opeciftUr  of  ihe  hn- 
inan  eje,  in  manf  ofonr  mai[iizineB  betweea 
nnmbeig  33  and  30, -ve  hardly  need  lo  appi^ 
heod  tbu  our  readere  can  yet  desire  that  we 
ahould  wholly  abandon  ihat  iroporiant  and 
eopious  topic.  Some  of  ihem  maf  find  it 
otenil  10  examine  themielTM  on  the  names, 
Bature  and  usei  of  the  meral  paTls  of  that 
eurions  and  complex  organ,  hare  exhibited  to 
timr  with  great  disiiaclnesa  in  a  magniGed 
sketch,  reTerring  to  some  of  the  passages 
•bore  alluded  to.  Without  Tapeaiiog  them, 
w*  will  add  here  a  few  lemeHcB  on  the  po- 
iition  of  the  eyes,  and  ceriaio  other  points 
worthy  of  eoDsideraiioD,  which  we  extiact 


from  Kicherand's  "  Elements  of  FhysiologT." 
chapter  7,  section  103,  Ice.  '. 

•'  The  eyea,  the  scat  of  sight,  are  so  placed  < 
as  to  command  a  great  extent  of  olgects  at  i 
oaee,  and  encloced  in  two  bonf  cavities, 
'  known  by  the  name  of  oibila.  The  base  tf  ' 
these  carities  is  forwards,  and  sloped  oUiqi»  i 
ly  oQiwudi ;  so  that  their  outward  side,  i 
being  BO  long  as  tbe  others,  the  ball  of  the  ' 
eye  supported  on  that  side  only  by  soft  paits  i 
may  b«  directed  outwards,  and  take  co( 
zanee  of  objects  plaeed  on  one  side,  vilhotit  < 
the  neceBsiiy  of  luming  the  head. 

In  proporlion  as  we  descend  from  man  in  ^ 
the  scale  of  animated  beings,  the  shape  of  : 
the  base  of  the  orbits  beeoraea  noiv  uid  mote 
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oblique ;  the  eyes  cease  to  be  directed  for« 
ward;  in  8hoit»  the  external  side  of  the 
socket  disappearsy  and  the  sight  is  directed 
entirely  outward.  Thus,  as  the  physiognomy 
derives  its  principal  character  from  the  eyes, 
its  expression  is  absolutely  changed.  In  cer- 
tain animals  very  fleet  in  running,  such  as  the 
hare,  the  lateral  situation  of  the  organ  of  vi- 
sion prevents  them  from  seeing  small  objects 
placed  directly  before  them;  hence,  those 
animals,  when  closely  pursued,  are  so  easily 
caught  in  the  snares  laid  for  them. 

The  more  or  less  dark  color  of  the  hairs  of 
the  eyebrows  renders  that  projection  very 
well  adapted  to  diminish  the  effect  of  too 
vivid  a  light,  by  absorbing  part  of  its  rays. — 
Hence  we  depress  the  eyebrows,  by  knitting 
them  transversely,  in  passing  from  the  dark 
into  a  place  strongly  illuminated,  which 
oauses  an  uneasy  sensation  to  the  organ  of 
tight.  Hence,  likewise,  the  custom  whicli 
prevails  with  some  southern  nations,  whose 
eyebrows  are  shaded  with  thicker  and  darker 
hairs»  of  blackening  them,  that  they  may 
still  better  answer  the  purpose  for  which 
they  are  intended. 

The  eyelids  are  two  moveable  curtains, 
placed  before  the  eyes,  which  they  alternately 
eo7er  and  uncover.  It  was  requisite  that 
they  should  be  on  the  stretch,  and  yet  capa- 
ble oi  free  motion.  Now  both  these  ends 
are  accomplished  by  the  tarsal  cartilages, 
which  are  situated  all  along  their  free  edges, 
and  oi  the  muscles  which  enter  into  their 
structure.  The  cellular  tissue  which  unites 
the  thin  and  delicate  skin  of  the  eyelids  to 
the  muscular  fibres,  contains,  instead  of  a 
consistent  fat,  which  would  have  impeded  its 
motion,  a  gelatinous  lymph,  which,  in  excess, 
constitutes  the  oedima  of  the  eyelids.  The 
tissue  of  the  eyelids  is  not  absolutely  opaque, 
since,  even  when  strongly  drawn  together, 
and  completely  covering  the  globe  of  the  eye, 
one  may  still  discern,  through  their  texture, 
light  from  darkness.  On  this  account  light 
nay  be  ocmsidered  one  of  the  causes  of 
awakening ;  and  it  is  of  importance  to  keep 
in  the  dark  patients  fatigued  by  want  d[ 
sleep. 

The  removal  of  the  eyelids,  (a  mode  of 
punishment  in  use  among  the  ancients,  espe- 
cially the  Carthaginians,)  is  followed  of 
necessity  by  want  of  sleep.  The  fluids  are 
determined  to  the  affected  organ,  which  suf- 
fers from  incessant  irritation;  the  eyes  in 


flame ;  the  inflammation  spreads  towards  the 
brain;  and  the  patient  expires  in  dreadful 
agony.  When  Ectropium  of  the  eyelid  un- 
covers a  small  part  of  tlie  ball  beneath  it,  the 
spot,  exposed  to  the  continual  action  of  the 
air  and  light,  becomes  inflamed,  and  then 
comes  on  an  ophthalmia,  which  can  be  cured 
only  by  drawing  close  together  the  separated 
parts* 

The  tears  are  a  muco-serous  fluid,  rather 
heavier  than  distilled  water,  and  saltish, 
changing  to  a  green  color  vegetable  blues, 
and  containing  soda,  muriate  and  carbonate 
of  soda,  and  a  very  small  quantity  of  ]^hos- 
phate  of  soda,  and  of  lime.  All  the  Saline 
parts  amount  to  only  about  one  hundredth 
part  of  the  whole. 

Of  all  the  organs  the  eyes  are  the  most  de- 
veloped at  the  time  of  birth.  In  sleep,  the 
eyeballs  are  naturally  drawn  upwards.  —That 
is  the  state  of  rest.  In  faintness,  and  other 
cases  of  insensibility,  while  the  eyelids  are 
left  partly  open,  we  are  apt  to  imagine  this 
position  of  the  balls  a  symptom  oi  agony* 
It  is  important  to  know  the  fallacy  of  this 
idea. 
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^  The  first  printing  press  in  our  country. — 
The  first  printing  press  set  up  in  North 
Americai  arrived  at  Boston  in  1638,  and  was 
put  in  operation  at  Cambridge.  The  first 
printing  press  in  Boston  was  established  in 
1667.  The  first  press  in  Pennsylvania,  was 
established  in  1687,  in  Philadelphia,  or  ra- 
ther Kensington,  near  the  tree  under  which 
Penn  made  his  treaty  with  the  Indiana.  The 
first  newspaper  in  the  country  was  the  Boston 
News  Letter,  commenced  in  1704.  It  lived 
until  1776.  In  1719  the  Boston  Gazette  was 
established,  and  in  the  same  year  the  Phila- 
delphia Weekly  Mercury.  In  1721,  James 
Franklin,  Benjamin  Franklin's  Brother,  com- 
menced the  publication  in  Boston,  of  the 
New  England  Weekly  Couremt."  A  file  of  this 
paper  is  preserved  in  the  library  of  the  Mass. 
Historical  Society.  In  17S5^  tae  first  news- 
paper, the  New  York  Gazette,"  was  com- 
menced in  this  city  by  William  Bradford.-^ 
There  was  no  daily  paper  published  in  New 
York  until  aAer  the  Revolution :  now  there 
are  fifteen! 


A  house  near  Westminster  Abbey»  in  whick 
Caxton  printed  his  first  book,  fell  down  the 
other  day  to  the  great  consternation  of  the 
inhabiiants.-— £?n^.  pap. 


A  letter  from  Naples  states,  that  the  Ring 
has  given  permission  to  hmve  a  laUway  oon* 
structed  from  Capua  to  the  Roman  fmotiery. 
near  Caprano. 
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A.  BA1<[AK>N  IN  THE  CLOUDS. 

Th«  beiuiiful  rotm  of  t  ballooa  made  ou 
tha  enamoD  plan,  the  lucces*  of  the  daring 
■J^wuut,  with  tbeiaterectingobservationB  he 
1m*  bd  opportaniif  lo  make,  mb^led  with 
the  awful  thought  of  moTing  in  bo  frail  a  ve- 
hicle at  aneh  a  distance  from  the  earth, 
kiwayi  rader  a  picture  like  this  an  object  of 
peculiar  aitentioa.  After  all  the  atiempta 
which  hare  beea  made  to  improve  balloona, 
p«nicnlail]r  lo  as  lo  steer  them  at  will,  no 
tnaterial  cbaoge  has  yet  been  iotroduced,  in 
the  farm  oi  appendagea,  for  many  years. 

Among  the  most  daring  and  succeBsfui 
aCronanta  was  one  of  our  own  couoirymen, 
Mr.  Dorant.  who,  JiTereoming  many  ubaia- 
dea,  BOceeeded  not  only  in  ibe  conetni:;iioa 
of  MTeral  balloons  with  bis  own  bands,  bat 
in  making  voyages  in  the  air  from  this  city, 
twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago.  Some  simple 
deaeription*  of  hia  observations  mada  in  ifas 
fioaiae  of  tbem,  gave  us,  we'  recollect,  more 
definite  ideas  of  cetiain  phenomena,  than  we 
bad  derired  from  any  books  we  had  read  «m 
ibaanlgaet. 

*•  The  aspect  of  the  earth  beneath,"  said 
he>  "after  1  had  gained  a  considerable  height, 
was  that  of  a  baain,  ihe  snrface  appearing  to 
be  BMMt  gradually  raised  on  all  sides  towards 
the  htHizon.  The  difficulty  I  found  in  recog- 
nizing places,  was,  bowcTer,  greater  than  I 
had  expected  :  for  I  have  passed  over  places 
in  New  Jersey  familiar  to  me  in  diildbood 
vithont  tecogmzfng  them.  This  I  atiribute 
ta  the  change  of  ibe  point  of  view,  from  a 
horizontal  to  a  vertical  one. 

The  echoes  of  my  voice  from  the  ground 
astoaiibcd  me  very  much.  Od  seeing  two 
■lea  below,  I  called  out  lo  them :  ■  How  far 
la  it  to  Aqoaekanock  I'  *  Aqnackanocli  !*  re- 
plied they,  u  a  tone  that  led  me  to  think  they 


were  mocking  me;  and  I  addressed  then 
■everal  times,  end  as  often  heard  perfect 
echoes  of  my  own  voice,  before  I  sospected 
the  origin  of  the  sound  that  reached  my 
ears,  being  much  vexed  at  their  auppoaed  na- 
kindness  and  impertinence." 

The  cleameES  with  which  (he  aame 
gentleman  described  his  varioua  b-ituatiooa 
while  in  the  air,  and  ihe  measures  be  ofkea 
took  to  rise,  to  descend,  lo  catch  his  aocbon 
in  the  trees,  to  disengage  his  frail  bark  from 
entanglement,  and  to  prevent  the  kind  aaaiat- 
anis  (whom  he  generally  met  with  wherever 
he  came  lo  the  ground)  from  doing  iojiirj  in- 
stead of  rendering  aid,  made  every  intei- 
view  with  him  highly  interesting. 

Jloaee.— His  entry  into  the  City  of  Wcvma, 
80  celehrBled  during  the  time  of  Luther's  Be- 
formnlion,  is  described  by  the  late  Toreiea 
journals  as  truly  impoeinr.  It  is  said  that  he 
was  followed  by  thunBands  and  tens  of  iiioB> 
sands,  wbogreetpd  him  with  eoBtlDoedsboats 
of  juy.  Two  of  the  most  noble  ciliiens  (cae 
an  Ismelite)  voluntarily  offered  their  residence 
for  a  place  of  worship,  where  the  Reformed 
Catholic  divine  ser*iceshould  be  petjormed. 
The  inhabitants.  Catholics  and  Protestants^ 
undertook  to  arrange  the  place,  snd  succeed- 
ed in  changing  ti  mio  a  well-adomed  tem- 
ple, with  galleries  and  other  accommods' 
tioos.  The  number  of  persons  wiebing  to  at- 
tend was  so  large,  however,  that  it  wasfoaod 
necessary  to  resort  to  another  eipedient,  and 
on  the  very  day  of  its  performance  a  ttntwas 
erected  in  the  open  air,  in  which  more  than 
15,000  persons  could  listen  lo  the  words  spo- 
ken on  the  occasion  by  the  great  Reformer, 
and  which,  though  simple,  and  without  any 
oraioricsl  ornament,  were  very  impresaive, 
and  produced  a  great  effect  on  ihe  maltiiode. 

Since  Luther's  lime,  such  a  multitude  of 
pei^le  never  assembled  here,  and  thousands 
of  persona  will  now  spread  the  seed  of  the 
new  Church  far  and  wide.  It  was  a  most 
interesting  stgbi  to  see  the  reformer  of  iha 
ISih  century  addressing  the  people  with 
overwhelming  poAer,  in  the  very  market- 
place where  lAither  did  so  three  bundt^ 
years  before. 

At  Darmsladi,  also,  great  crowds  assembled 
to  welcome  faim,  where  ba  addressed  them 
from  the  balcony  of  the  hotel,  a  few  minutes 
after  his  arrival,  ihankiug  them  in  the  meat 
tender  expressions,  for  the  sympathy  they 
erinced  for  ihe  cause  of  refoim. 

Dodt  Bailway — It  is  proposed  to  lay  dova 
in  Liverpool  rails  to  cross  Ihe  docks  apoa 
moveBble  bridges,  which  are  to  be  built  of 
sufficient  strength.  Branches  are  to  be  Uid 
along  each  side  of  ihe  dock,  and  double  lint* 
will  run  under  the  sheds.  The  worktis  lo  be 
performed  by  hoises. 
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WRECK  OP  THE  PEACOCK,  AND  LOSS  OF  A  BOAT. 


The  rioop  of  ww  Peacock,  Cmpt.  Hud- 
•»,  one  ofotiT  lale  exploring  (quadr<m  in 
tfoe  Pacific,  was  lost  at  the  mouth  of  Co- 
lumbia  River,  aa  our  readers  may  remem- 
ber, by  one  of  those  miifoitunes  which  ordi- 
nary care  end  skill  can  neither  arert  nor 
foresee.  Out  print  is  copied  from  that  in 
'  the  4th  volume  of  Lieutenant  Wilkes'  his- 
tory of  the  exploring  expedition,  together 
with  the  following  account  of  it,  which  ap- 
pears in  the  Sailor's  Magazine  ibr  Janu- 
ary. 

The  aubjeot  is  introdaced  in  the  latter 
publication,  in  a  ]Mei  from  the  Rev.  B.  C. 
C.  Parker,  Minister  of  the  Floating  Chapel 
in  thia  city,  in  which  he  gives  a  very  inter- 
esting account  of  a  Swedish  sailor,  who 
was  tme  ot  the  orew  of  the  boat  sent  to  the 
relief  of  the  Peacock,  after  the  had  drifted 
on  a  sand  bar,  in  consequence  of  an  error  in 
the  chart,  which  gave  wrong  bearings.  In 
running  between  the  bar  and  beach,  four  or 
five  milos  distent,  while  the  sea  was  ex- 
ceedingly rough,  with  Iremendous  surges 
lolling,  about  half  way  from  the  beach 
the  boat  was  struck  by  a  wave,  and  thrown 
over  endwise ;  and  although  he  held  on  to 
the  bow  a  moment,  he  fell  upon  one  of  the 
stem  benches,  broke  his  thigh,  and  was 
with  difficulty  dragged  into  another  boat, 
and  taken  to  the  land.  There  be  lay  in  a 
state  of  great  suflering,  In  a  hut  erected  for 


the  escaped  crew ;  aod  this  and  odier  nar- 
row I  scales  from  death,  with  hit  reeolleo- 
tions  of  his  mother's  pious  instructions  in  J 
childhood,  appear  to  have  prepared  him  to 
listen  to  the  bitlifiil  admonitions  of  Mr. 
Parker,  whomhe  wassofortuDfiteastomeet  i 
in  New  Tork. 

In  our  print  the  Peacock  is  seen  at  a 
distance,  aground,  where  she  lay  fast  sink- 
ing in  the  sand,  which,  under  such  ciroum- 
s'ances,  is  always  washed  from  beneath  i 
a  vessel,  and  thrown  around  it,  and 
f:nally  upon  it,  as  it  gradually  goes  down. 
The  following  is  an  extract  from  LienL 
Wilkes*  account: 

"  Towards  noon   the  breakers  again  in- 
creased and  the  sea   wns  _,making  a  com- 
plete breaclrin  all  directicms  over  the  ship, 
which  was  filling  fast,   the   water   having  ( 
risen  above  the  level   of  the  berth-deck —  ' 
The  masts  were  cut  away  and  the  vessel   < 
lay  a  complete  wreck,  with    nothing  stand- 
ing but  the  stump  of  the  mizzen  mast. 

Lieutenant  Emmans,  who  liad  charge  of  \ 
the  boats,  was  during  this  time  using  every    ; 
possible  exertion  to  make  a  third  trip,  but  < 
without  success ;    and  the    crews    of  the   ' 
boats  were  the  anxious  witnesses  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  ship,  without  being  ahl^to  re- 
lieve those  on  "board  from  their  perilous  situ- 
ation.    They  persevered,  however,"in  their    ! 
fruitless  and  laborious  endeavors,  until  one    ' 
of  the  boats  in   charge   of  Mr.  Lewis  the 
gunner,  was  thrown  end  over  end,  and  with 
Eer  crew  mgulfed.    Lieutenant  De  Haven 
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Was  fortunately  close  at  hand,  and  8uc« 
ceeded,  at  last,  in  saving  those  on  board,  all* 
of  whom  were  injured,  and  one  of  them  se- 
verely, by  the  breaking  of  his  hip  bone. 

The  intense  excitement  both  of  those  in 
the  vessel  and  in  the  boats  t  this  mom  nt 
may  be  readily  imagined.  The  accident 
was  seen  from  the  ship.  Captain  Hudsosi 
was  satisfied  that  any  immediate  attempt  to 
relieve  them  and  his  companions  must  bo 
fruitless ;  and  that  the  only  chance  thai  re- 
mained, was  to  preserve  the  boats  for  a  fu  " 
ture  occasion.  He  therefore  ordered  tho 
ensign  to  be  hoisted  on  the  top  of  the  raizzen 
mast,  for  a  signal  for  the  boats  to  return  to 
the  land  ;  which  was  obeyed  by  them,  al- 
though with  the  feeling  that  they  were  aban- 
doning their  commander  and  those  with 
him  to  their  fate.  Those  on  board,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  released  from  their  anxiety 
for  the  boats,  on  which  alone  they  could  de- 
pend for  being  relieved  if  the  wreck  should 
remain  together  for  a  few  hours.  Of  this, 
however,  the  wreck  was  far  from  promis- 
ing, amid  the  struggle  between  the  waters 
of  the  great  river  (the  Columbia)  and  those 
of  the  mighty  ocean,  when  every  surge 
seemed  to  forebode  the  utter  dissolution  of 
the  fabric  of  the  ship. 

By  3  o'clock,  Lieutenant  Emmans  with 
the  boats  was- again  approaching  the  ship; 
but  the  sea  was  still  too  rough  to-  venture 
near  her ;  and  it  was  not  till  5  o'clock  that 
he  succeeded  in  getting  alongside,  when  the 
remaining  men  were  distributed  among  the 
boats,  and  embarked  in  good  order — Capt. 
Hudson  being  the  last  to  leave  the  ship. — 
They  landed  in  Baker's  Bay — ^when  Capt. 
Hudson  was  received  by  the  other  officers 
and  men  with  three  hearty  cheers  the 
spontaneous  affection  of  their  admiration* 
and  gratitude  for  the  courage  and  conduct 
he  had  exhibited  in  bis  efforfs  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  ship,  and  in  finally  preserv- 
ing the  lives  of  all. 

The  exertions  of  the  officers  and  men  were 
not  yet  at  an  end  ;  for  some  faint  hopes 
were  entertained  that  a  portion  of  the  pro- 
perty might  still  be  saved  from  the  wreck, 
as  a  relief  in  their  utter  state  of  destitution  ; 
and,  in  consequence,  the  boats  were  de- 
spatched the  next  morning  at  day  break  to 
the  bar.  But  nothing  was  there  to  be  seen 
of  the  Peacock,  except  the  cap  of  her  bow- 
sprit, for  her  upper  deck  had  been  sepa- 
rated and  the  pieces  scattered  for  many 
miles  along  the  coast." 

Mining  Operations  of  the  FrbncR' — 
The  French  Minister  of  Public  works  bAs 


just  published  the  report  of  the  works  of 
the  engineers  of  mines,  dec,  during  the 
year  1644,  and  which  acquires  fresh  im- 
portance every  year  as  the  working  of 
mines  becomes  more  developed.  The  re- 
port, after  giving  a  detailed  list  of  the  de- 
partments in  which  the  mines  of  different 
metals  and  minerals  are  found  proceeds 
thus  :-— 

*'  The  number  of  mines  now  being  work- 
ed amounts  to  446,  viz :  261  of  coal ;  143 
of  iron ;  14  of  lead,  copper,  silver,  anti- 
mony, and  manganese ;  16  of  bituminous 
minerals,  and  twelve  of  rock  salt  These 
works  give  employment  to  upwards  of 
33,880,  workmen.  The  duties  for  the  year, 
calculated  on  the  nett  produce,  amount  to 
369,903  francs,  being  11,553  francs  more 
than  in  1843.  Several  quarries  of  white 
statuary  marble  have  been  opened  in  the 
departments  of  Ariege,  the  Aube,  Isere, 
and  the  Hautes  and  Basses  Pyrenees. 
The  quarry  of  St.  Beat,  in  the  Hautes 
Pyrenees,  has,  in  particular,  furnished  an 
enormous  block  of  white  marble,  of  the 
first  quality,  for  an  equestrian  statue. 
Quarries  oi  black  and  green  marble  have 
been  re-opencd  in  the  Hautes  Alps,  Uie 
Ariege,  the  Aube,  and  the  Isere,  to  supply 
materials  for  the  crypt  of  the  tomb  of  Na* 
poleon,  in  the  Church  of  the  Invalides. 

Other  quarries  of  brown  and  green  mar- 
ble have  been  re-opened  in  the  Basses 
Pyrenees,  which  had  been  worked  with 
great  success  in  the  time  of  Louis  XI Y., 
and  have  furnished,  amongst  other  pro- 
ducts of  great  beauty,  twelve  columns  of 
four  metres  in  height  by  fifty^five  centi- 
metres in  diameter,  which  were  ordesed 
by  the  King  of  Prussia  for  the  Museum 
of  Berlin,  and  have,  in  the  short  space  of 
two  mObths,  been  abstracted,  turned^  po- 
lished, and  completed,  at  the  extensive 
marble  works  at  Bagnares  de  Bigorre. 
Iron  works  have  of  late  acquired  great  ex- 
tension, and  several  important  improvements 
have  been  introduced  in  the  different  pro- 
cesses. The  information  obtained  by  the 
superintending  engineers,  as  to  the  mami- 
factur&  of  steam  engines  is  divided  under 
two  heads — first,  steam  engines  and  boilers 
used  on  land ;  and,  second,  those  used  on 
board  steam-vessels.  The  locomotives  on 
railways  are  included  in  the  first  category. 
In  the  first  class  we  find  6^360  steamboilers 
(5,613  of  which  are  made  in  France)  in 
use  in  1943;  out  of  this  number,  1,698 
afforded  steam  for  different  purposes,  and 
4,652  supplied  3,369  steam  engines,  693  ot 
which  were  of  high  and    2,786  of  lev 
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pressure,  representing  together  a  force  of 
128,552  horse  power,  and  replacing  the 
labor  of  892,790  men.  In  the  secood 
class  we  find  that  m  1643  the  number  of 
steamboats  was  242,  beug  thirteen  more 
than  in  the  previous  year,  and  representing 
a  force  of  38,244  horse  power.  The 
weight  transported  by  these  steamboats,  in- 
clading  that  of  the  passengers,  is  estimated 
at  1,487,787  tons/*  (Selected,) 

Isnoranee  eoneemlng  tlie  GU^eat  Salt  liske*  ' 

Captain  Fremont's  description  of  this  re- 
markable piece  of  water  we  published  in  our 
last  number.  The  following  remarks  of  his, 
written  in  his  journal,  August  Slst,  on  his 
approaching  it,  will  make  our  readers  ac* 
quainted  with  the  vague  ideas  before  enter- 
tained respecting  its  size  and  character. 

"  We  were  now  entering  a  region  which 
for  us  possessed  a  strange  and  extraordinary 
interest.-— We  were  upon  the  waters  of  the 
famous  lake,  around  which  the  vague  and 
superstitious  accounts  of  the  trappers  had 
thrown  a  delightful  obscurity,  which  we  an- 
ticipated pleasure  in  dispelling,  but  which,  in 
the  mean  time,  left  a  crowded  field  for  the 
exercise  of  our  imagination. 

In  our  occasional  conversation  with  the 
lew  old  hunters  who  had  visited  that  region, 
it  had  been  a  subject  of  frequent  speculation; 
and  the  wonders  which  they  jeiated  were  not 
the  less  agreeable,  because  they  were  highly 
exaggerated  and  impossible.  ^ 

Hitherto  this  lake  had  been  seen  only  by 
trappers  who  were  wandering  through  the 
country  in  search  of  new  beaver  streams, 
caring  verv  little  for  geography ;  its  islands 
had  never  baen  visited ;  and  none  were  to  be 
found  who  had  entirely  made  the  circuit  of 
its  shores ;  and  no  instrumental  observations 
or  geographical  survey^  of  any  description, 
had  ever  been  made  any  where  in  the  neigh- 
boring reffion.  It  was  generally  supposed 
that  it  had  no  visible  outlet ;  but  among  the 
trappers,  including  those  in  my  own  camp, 
were  many  who  beleived  that  somewhere  on 
its  surface  was  a  terrible  whirlpool,  through 
which  its  waters  found  their  way  to  the  ocean 
by  some  subterranean  communication.  All 
these  things  had  made  a  frequent  subject  of 
discussion  in  our  desultory  conversations 
around  the  fire  at  night ;  and  my  own  mind 
had  become  tolerably  well  filled  with  their 
indefinite  pictures  and  insensibly  colored  with 
their  romantic  descriptions,  which,  in  the- 
pleasure  of  excitement,  I  was  well  disposed 
to  believe,  and  half  expected  to  realize.*^ 

Here,  too,  we  meet  with  the  following  in 

leresting  passages. 

We  continued  our  road  down  the  river,  and 
at  night  encamped  with  a  family  of  emigrants, 
two  men,  women  and  several  children — who 
appeared  to  be  bringing  up  the  rear  of  the 


great  caravan.  I  was  struck  with  the  fine 
appearance  of  their  cattle,  some  six  or  eight 
yoke  of  oxen,  which  really  looked  as  well  as 
if  they  had  been  all  the  summer  at  work  on 
some  good  farm.  It  was  strange  to  see  one 
small  family  travelling  along  through  such  a 
country,  so  remote  from  civilization.  Some 
nine  years  since,  such  security  might  have 
been  a  fatal  one ;  but  since  their  disastrous 
defeats  in  the  country  a  little  north,  the 
Blackfeet  have  ceased  to  visit  these  waters. 

Crossing,  in  the  afternoon,  the  point  of  a 
narrow  spur,  we  descended  into  a  beautiful 
bottom,  formed  by  a  lateral  valley,  which 
presented  a  picture  of  home  beauty  that  went 
directly  to  our  hearts.  The  edge  of  the  wood, 
for  several  miles  along  the  river,  was  dotted 
with  the  white  covers  of  emigrant  wagons, 
collected  in  groups  at  difierent  camps,  where 
the  smokes  were  rising  lazily  from  the  fires, 
around  which  the  women  were  occupied  in 
preparing  the  evening  meal,  and  the  children 
playing  on  the  grass;  and  herds  of  cattle, 
grazing  about  on  the  bottom,  had  an  air  of 
quiet,  security  and  civilized  comfort  that 
made  a  rare  sight  for  the  traveller  in  such  a 
remote  wilderness.  ^ .    ^ 

On  the  23d  we  had  approached  within 
something  more  than  a  mue  of  a  Shoshonee 
\illage,  when  suddenlv  a  single  horseman 
emerged  from  it  at  full  speed,  followed  by 
another,  and  another,  in  rapid  succession  ; 
and  then  partv  after  party  poured  into  the 
plain,  until,  when  the  foremost  rider  reached 
us,  all  the  whole  intervening  plain  was  occu- 
pied by  a  mass  of  horsemen. 


PxAOB. — AAer  many  fears  among  the 
friends  of  peace  in  our  country,  that  a  war 
with  England  might  be  brought  about,  on  the 
question  of  the  occupation  of  Oreg;on,  the 
prospect  of  an  amicable  settlement  is  much 
more  flsttering.  Mr.  Cass  and  others  made 
speeches  in  Congress,  corresponding  with  the 
warlike  tone  of  the  President's  message ;  but 
Mr.  Calhoun's  influence  is  decidedly  on  the 
opposite  side,  which  is  unquestionably  that  of 
the  vast  majority  of  the  country  and  of  Eng- 
land also.  Gratifying  evidence  is  fumishsd, 
of  the  extensive  prevalence  of  the  spirit  of 
peace,  except  among  a  portion,  the  selfish,  the 
corrupt  and  inconsiderate.  Those  of  us  who 
have  seen  one  war  will  labor  and  pray  that  we 
nor  our  country  may  ever  see  another.  The 
mere  svmptoms  of  one  which  we  have  had, 
have  already  sensibly^  affected  every  person 
in  the  country ;  both  m  exciting  fears,  and  in 
raising  and  sinking,  by  turns,  the  price  of  the 
staflroflife.  Parents,  and  teachers,  we  hope, 
will  use  double  exertions  to  Inculcate  the 
principles  of  peace  on  the  youog. 

Buenos  Ayres, — It  was  supposed  at  the  last 
dates,  that  the  British  and  French  fleets  in 
the  Plata  were  prepared  to  bomlmrd  the  city 
of  Buenoe  Ayres,  to  reduce  Gk>v.  Rosas  to 
terms. 
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Hong  Kong  is  a  tmali  Chinese  island,  from 
a  mile  to  half  a  mile  from  the  main  land, 
102  miles  from  Canton,  and  nearer  Whampoa, 
and  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Great  Britain, 
having  heen  ceded  to  her  by^  the  late  treaty. 
The  English  expected  great  commercial  ad- 
vantages from  this  and  their  other  acquisi- 
tions ;  but  they  appear  to  have  been  much 
disappointed  with  them  all,  especially  with 
this.  According  to  late  accounts,  which  we 
have  published,  Hong  Kong,  far  from  being  a 
great  emporium,  is  wholly  neglected  by  the 
Chinese,  who  dare  not  visit  it  for  trade,  as  is 
said,  on  account  of  the  severe  punishments 
threatened  for  those  who  may  violate  the  re- 
gulations of  the  place.  The  English  mer- 
chants, who  had  built  houses  and  stores,  be- 
gan to  erect  a  large  town,  and  stocked  the 
place  with  goods,  have  mortification  to  see 
the  native  ships  sail  by  without  even  touching 
there. 

Hong  Eong  is  situated  in  the  large  bay 
which  receives  the  Canton  River  through  the 
mouth  called  Bocca  Tigris.  Many  smaller 
islands  lie  scattered  around  it.  The  centre 
of  it  is  in  latitude  22^  15'  N.,  and  longitude 
114®  18'  1'.  Its  medium  length  from  east  to 
west,  is  about  seven  miles,  and  its  length,  4. 
The  place  selected  for  the  town  is  on  the 


north  side*  There  are  several  convenieQt 
bays  on  the  south-western  sh<ve;  but  they 
are  occasionally  exposed  to  a  heavy  swell, 
especially  when  the  typhoons  blow  from  that 
quarter.  This  word,  typhoon,  in  such  fomi- 
liar  use  with  our  seamen,  is  said  to  be  a  cor- 
ruption  of  the  Chinese  words,  ty^fttngt  mean- 
ing merely  strong  wind.  One  of  these  was 
encountered  by  General  Elliot  and  Sir  Gordon 
Bremer,  while  on  their  passage  along  this 
part  of  the  coast,  pnd  almost  proved  &tal 
to  them.  An  interesting  aoeotmt  of  the  storm 
was  published  soon  after,  which  may  be  re- 
collected by  some  of  our  readers. 

The  Hong  Gazette,  which  fs  publisheSl  oy 
the  English  at^this  place,  we  have  several 
times  received,  and  extracted  from  it  for  the 
Amer.  Penny  Magazine. 

The  following  extracts  from  letters  of  Mrs. 
Graham,  of  Philadelphia,  one  of  the  episco- 
pal missionary  band  who  sailed  for  Chhia 
last  winter,  we  copy  from  the  *<  Spirit  of 
Missions." 

About  nine  o'clock,  P.  M.,  we  came  to  an- 
chor, in  perfect  safety.  Victoria  is  a  city  on 
the  island  of  Hong  Konc,  and  appears  to  be 
called  by  either  name,  it  is  built  on  a  long 
narrow  strip  of  land,  between  the  water  ana 
the  mountain. 
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We  were  sarrounded  by  boats  filled  with 
Chinese  fomilies.  They  live  on  board  of 
their  boats.  We  saw  them  eating  breakfast 
and  Using  the  chopsticks.  It  was  laughable 
to  see  them  cramming  down  their  rice,  in  no 
very  genteel  mouthfais.  Our  breakfast,  I 
can  assure  you,  this  morning,  was  relished 
very  much ;  fresh  fish  and  eggs  were  heartily 
welcome  aAer  so  lone  a  voyage,  and  we  dia 
them  full  justice.  I  think  I  never  tasted  bet- 
ter fish  in  my  lite. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wood,  with  Miss  Gillett  and 
ourselves,  went  up  to  Dr.  Bridgman*s,  where 
we  rested  a  few  minutes.  Soon  after,  Mr.  G* 
and  myself  came  down  again  to  the  water, 
took  a  Chinese  boat  and  went  up  about  two 
miles  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stanton's.  Here  we 
were  very  kindly  received,  and  from  thence  I 
am  now  writing  to  you.^ 

"  Victoria,  May  26,  1845. 

Mr.  Graham  has  gone  out  to-aay  with  Mr. 
GutziafiT  on  one  oT  his  missionary  tours, 
among  the  neighboring  Chinese.  Mr.  Gutz- 
laff  goes  out  thus  every  Sunday,  (I  am  told,) 
and  spends  the  day  in  passing  from  village 
to  village,  collecting  the  poor  people  and 
preachinff  to  them.  His  acquaintance  with 
many  dialects  gives  him  a  great  advantage  in 
this  respect.  Mr.  G.  thought  he  mi|;ht  de- 
rive some  useful  ideas  from  witnessing  his 
manner  of  dealing  with  the  people.  Mr. 
Gutzlaff  says  they  are  very  kind  ;  and  from 
what  we  have  seen  of  them,  they  appear  to 
be  a  most  inofiensive  people,  rather  tearing 
us  than  being  objects  or  terror  to  us. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Smith,  a  young  English 
clergyman,  who  has  been  sent  to  this  country 
by  'The  Church  Missionary  Society,'  in 
England,  and  wiio  is  at  present  staying  with 
Mr.  Stanton,  invited  us  to  take  a  sail  under  his 
protection.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanton  were  en- 
gaged to  visit  some  of  his  congregation.  We 
sailed  up  a  little  way  along  the  shore,  and 
landed  near  a  Chinese  temple.  Passing 
through  a  small  village,  and  through  some 
vegetable  lots,  on  a  small  hili  in  a  very  shady 
spot,  commanding  a  very  pretty  view  of  the 
harbor,  we  came  to  a  temple.  It  was  much 
larger  than  one  I  had  visited  before,  and  con- 
tained three  or  five  idols,  I  could  not  tell 
which  for  it  was  twilight,  and  we  had  but  an 
imperfect  view.  It  was  dedicated  to  *  the 
Queen  ot  Heaven.'  The  idols  were  as  large 
as  life — with  most  hideous  countenances, 
with  great  eyes.  The  centre  one  was  veiled,  ^ 
apparently  a  female,  and  I  suppose  this  was ' 
the  Queen  herself.  In  front  or  her  stood  a 
long  table  set  ofi*  with  all  manner  oi  finery, 
tinsel,  flowers,  and  cups  of  tea.  Every  boat, 
even  ot  the  smallest  size,  has  its  shrine.  In 
some  of  them  are  idols  too,  and  in  all  of  them 
a  light  continually  burning,  with  tinsel  and 
many  little  cups  of  tea.  They  do  not  appear 
to  think  much  of  their  idols,  but  they  Consider 
that  to  have  them  gives  good  luck.  The 
people  whom  we  met  were  very  kind  to  us, 
offering  us  seats.  We  had  not  time  to  stop, 
but  we  did  not  refuse  to  take  a  little  tea  with 


them>  which  pleased  them.  They  <chinrchined' 
us  with  a  hearty  good  will.  Tea  you  mupt 
know  is  the  common  drink  here.  It  is  taken 
very  weak,  but  they  never  think  of  drinking 
water  alone.  The  tea-pot  is  always  on  the 
coals.  Go  when  you  will  to  a  Chinaman's 
house,  at  any  hour,  he  will  give  you  hot  tea, 
and  he  seems  very  glad  to  show  any  one  this 
hospitality.  We  took  tea,  on  our  return,  with 
Mr.  Brown,  and  reached  home  soon  after  in 
another  boat.  These  are  like  omnibusses  m 
Philadelphia :  you  may  get  one  at  arty  hour, 
to  convey  you  any  where  you  wish  to  go,  at 
a  very  cheap  rate.  On  these  boats,  you  would 
be  surprised  to  see  the  women  rowing  and 
managpusg  the  sails,  or  steering,  while  the 
ckildren  are  running  about,  sometimes  with 
an  infant  on  the  back. 

May  27th. — ^After  dinner  we  went  on  the 
water.  It  was  Mrs.  Stanton's  intention,  to  go 
as  far  as  Ocmlooh,  a  large  Chinese  village. 
The  wind  not  being  favomble,  and  it  bemg 
rather  late,  we  did  not  go  so  great  a  distance, 
but  crossed  over  to  the  main  land.  Here  was 
a  small  village,  where  the  people  gathered 
together  to  look  at  us.  We  are  as  much  oIh 
jects  of  curiosity  here  as  '  Chi '  and  *Sin  Say ' 
were  to  us  in  Philadelphia.  We  walked 
some  distance  out  of  the  village,  and  I  {ga- 
thered some  very  pretty  wild  flowers.  The 
country  on  this  side  is  much  more  fertile  than 
about  Hon^  Kong.    We  passed  many  rice 

Sor  paddy^  fields,  and  saw  plots,  planted  with 
lifferent  kinds  of  vegetables ;  such  as  Irish 
and  Carolina  or  sweet  potatoes^egg  plants, 
beans  and  tomatoes. 

Passmg  along,  we  came  to  another  village 
where  the  people  again  flocked  about  us. 
Miss  Jones  trightened  one  poor  mother  very 
much  by  going  up  and  caressing  her  babe. 
The  child  cried,  and  the  mother  turned  very 
pale  and  ran  away.  It  was  some  time  before 
we  regained  her  confidence.  At  last  she 
came  up  to  me,  and  timidly  took  hold  of  my 
cardinal  and  bonnet  strings,  when  she  smiled 
and  seemed  to  feel  assured.  She  then  point- 
ed to  the  ornaments  in  her  own  hair,  and  she 
was  much  amused  when  Miss  Jones,  taking 
off  her  bonnet,  showed  her  some  jet  orna- 
ments on  her  hair.  The  people  seem  perfect- 
ly harmless  and  disposed.  On  returning,  we 
met  some  women.  One  of  them  very  kindly 
made  us  to  understand  that  she  wanted  us  to 
come  into  her  house  and  rest.  Promising  to 
,  make  them  another  visit,  we  left  them." 

In  the  afternoon,  Mrs.  Stanton  proposed 
that  we  should  go  up  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brown's 
in  a  boat,  where  the  Bishop,  Mrs.  Boone, 
Misses  Jones  and  Morse  are  staying. 

Our  visit  was  very  pleasant.  The  scenery 
by  the  way  is  not  very  interesting,  the  town 
being  built  on  a  long  narrow  strip  overhung 
by  the  mountains.  These  have  a  dreary  ap- 
pearance, being  covered  only  with  short  grass, 
with  very  few  bushes,  and  nothing  that 
could  be  called  trees.  There  are  no  forests 
here,  nor  do  they  know  what  a  forest  means. 
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Lake  Superior  Copper'^As  the  existence  of 
copper  miaes  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Suj^erior 
was  known  so  long  ago,  it  is  a  little  singa* 
lar  that  they  did  not  attract  the  notice  of 
speculators  antil  within  a  few  years.  In  look- 
ing  ovet  the  proceedings  df  the  ISth  Con- 
gress, a  few  days  asfo,  we  noticed  that  a  pro- 
position to  appropriate  820,000  to  an  explo- 
ration of  these  mines,  was  discussed  in  that 
body,  but  finally  lost.  In  that  debate  it  was 
saia  that  these  mines  were  seen  in  1689  by 
the  monk  La  Houtan ;  in  1721,  by  the  Jesuit, 
Father  Charlevoix ;  in  1766,  by  Capi.  Car- 
ver ;  in  1771,  by  Henry ;  and  in  1799,  by  Sir 
Alexander  M'Kenzie.  Each  of  these  travel- 
lers published  an  account  of  these  mines,  and 
their  descriptions  have  excited  the  attention 
of  the  first  mineralogista  of  Europe.  Some 
years  before  the  commencement  of  our  Revo- 
lution, a  mass  of  silver  ore  was  found  in"1he  . 
same  region,  carried  to  England,  and  gave 
rise  to  a  mining  company,  of  which  the  Duke 
of  Gloucester  was  the  head.  They  caused 
a  gallery  to  be  opened  on  a  hill  on  the  south 
stdeof  tne  lake,,  but  finding  nothing  but  cop- 
per, the  operations  were  discontinued ;  for  it 
was  no  object  in  tlie  then  condition  of  the 
country  and  state  of  transportation,  to  carry 
copper  from  Lake  Superior  to  London. 

Governor  Eustis,  on  his  embassy  to  Hol- 
land, carried  with  him  specimens  of  this  cop- 
per, to  have  it  tested  in  the  Mint  of  Utretcht. 
It  was  so  tested,  and  the  Report  of  the 
Inspector  i^o  be  found  in  all  the  European 
works  on  mineralogy.    It  says  : 

**  The  examination  of  the  mrth  American 
copper,  in  the  sample  received  from  his  ex- 
cellency the  Minister,  by  the  operation  of  the 
coppel,  and  the  test  by  fire,  has  proved  that 
it  does  not  contain  the  smallest  particle  of  sil-  « 
ver,  gold,  or  any  other  metal.  Its  color  is  a 
clear  red.  It  is  peculiarly  qualified  for  roll-- 
ing  and  forging,  and  its  excellence  is  indica- 
ted by  its  resemblance  to  the  copper  usually 
employed  by  the  English  for  plating.— The 
dealers  in  copper  call  this  sort  Peruvmn  cop- 
per, to  distinguish  it  from  that  of  Sweden, 
which  is  much  less  malleable.  The  speci- 
men under  consideration  is  incomparably 
better  than  Swedish  copper,  as  well  on  ac- 
count of  its  brilliant  color,  as  for  tlie  fineness 
of  its  pores,  and  its  ductility." — Ind.  Stale 
Journal, 

Address  to  Sabbath  School  Teachen. 

{From  a    Committee  of  a  Sabbath   School 
AisociatioTu    By  Theo.  Dwigbt,  Jr.) 

Sabbath  Schools  are  generally  acknowl- 
edged to  be  useful  in  more  ways  than  was  at 
first  supposed.  Even  Robert  Raikes,  the 
founder,  could  not,  we  may  reasonably  af- 
firm, have  anticipated  all  the  modes  in 
which  this  system  has  since  operated.  The 
yiews  of  the  early  friends  of  Sab.  Schools 
were  probably  as  far  from  embracing  the 


whole  extent  of  their  useful  spheroy  ae  now 
are  those  entertained  by  some  persons  en- 
gaged in  conducting  them-— ehall  I  mtj^ 
perhaps  some  of  oar  own?  TheS.  8.  n 
not  to  be  a  fleeting  institution.  If  any  jast 
opinion  can  be  formed  of  the  designs  of  the 
Almighty,  concerning  any  of  the  means  at 
the  present  time  in  operation  in  the  world, 
we  may  conclude  that  Sunday  Schools  are 
designed  to  be  permanent,  greatly  extended 
and  improved,  and  to  exert  a  powerful  in- 
fluence in  the  promotion  of  the  Reign  of 
Righteousness  on  earth.  Whoever  has  ta- 
ken part  in  the  business  of  Sabbath  Schools 
either  as  a  teacher  or  as  a  scholar,  has 
not  been  astonished  to  observe  the  variety 
of  ways  in  which  it  cultivates  the  afiTections, 
trains  the  habits,  stores^  disciplines  and 
strengthens  the  mind  ? 

Many  steps  have  been  made  in  the  sci- 
ence and  praotice  of  .education  within  half 
a  century,  by  the  learned  men  who  have 
deyoted  themselves  to  that  important  sub- 
ject ;  and  some  of  the  greatest  wonders  of 
modern  times  are  seen  m  those  simple  sys- 
tems by  which  knowledge  is  more  widely, 
cheaply  and  effectually  difiused.  Books 
have  been  written  on  such  subjects,  and 
the  ingenuity  of  man,  more  than  the  wis- 
dom and  kindness  of  God,  is  admired  in 
their  application  to  the  good  of  mankind.—* 
First,  see  the  Lancasterian  or  monitorial 
system,  introduced  into  so  many  countries, 
by  which  one  teabher,  with  an  assistant,  in- 
structs and  governs  several  hundred  pupils. 
The  monitors  are  eld»  children,  who  al 
ffiven  hours  take  their  places  each  at  the 
head  of  a  class,  and  there  teach  the  TO^mr- 
er,  while  they  view  for  their  own  oenent, 
what  they  have  just  learnt.  Next  observe 
the  simultaneous  system,  on  which  large 
schools  are  formed  in  London  and  else- 
where. The  scholars  are  assembled  in  a 
large  circular  room,  and  taught  all  at  once 
by  a  teacher  who  stands  in  the  centre.  How 
vast  an    improveinent  does  each  of  these 

Elans  appear,  when  compared  with  that  of 
earing  a  single  child  at  a  time,  say  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  or  perform  some 
other  exercise  at  school !  How  can  it  be^ 
we  are  inclined  to  ask,  that  such  great  im- 
provements have  remained  so  long  unknown? 
But  these  principles,  are  not  new.  They 
have  been  in  different  forms  and  in  various 
degrees  applied  in  families,  by  intelligent 
persons,  probably  for  thousands  of  years, 
and  no  doubt  with  good  success.  It  is  true, 
that  some  parents  may  be  so  regardless  as 
to  persist  in  teaching  their  children  one  at 
a  time :  but  how  oft«i  has  the  good  mother 
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been  seen  prmeUsing  by  turns  monitorial 
and  simultaneous  instruction!  She  calls 
her  children  around  her,  and  while  one  re* 
peats  a  lesson,  or  answers  a  question,  she 
keeps  the  attention  of  the  others  awake,  by 
asking  them  to  correct  any  errors  it  may 
make.  To  the  eldest  she  sometimes  com- 
mits the  task  of  teaching  the  rest ;  but  thus 
resorts  to  the  monitorial  system  in  its  sim- 
plest form,  but  not  the  least  interesting  or 
useful.  That  these  principles  of  instruc- 
tion are  good  and  sound,  has  thus  been  pro- 
ved by  innumerable  experiments ;  and  it  is 
remarkable,  as  has  been  before  observed, 
that  they  should  not  have  been  applied  in 
\  regular  systems  to  large  schools,  imtil  with- 
in a  few  years.  Whoever  understands  the 
principles,  and  reflects  on  what  they  are 
capable  of  doing,  when  applied  with  intel- 
ligence and  skin,  must  wish  to  see  them 
better  understood  and  more  extensively  use- 
ful 

We  are  all  teachers ;  and,  because  teach- 
ing is  a  part  of  our  weekly  business,  the 
foregoing  remarks  have  now  been  made-— 
We  are  called  upon  to  practice  some  form 
of  instruction  in  our  Sabbath  Schools.  Did 
we  ever  reflect  on  the  advantages  we  pos- 
sess, from  the  very  organization  of  such 
schools  ?  Do  we  know  that  we  are  en- 
gaged in  teaching  the.  most  important  of  all 
subjects,  on  principles  of  this  nature?  We 
are  teaching  on  a  system  which  is  already 
arranged  for  the  employment  of  the  impro- 
ved forms  of  instruction  above  mentioned* 
The  Sabbath  School  teacher,  in  his  class, 
should  teach  them  simultaneously.  Too 
many,  it  is  true,  seem  never  to  have  th9Ught 
of  the  advantage  arising  from  teaching  all 
at  once  instead  of  one  at  a  time.  But  how 
evident  is  it !  A  person  teaching  a  class 
of  six  for  an  hour,  may  hear  them  one  at  a 
time^  and  leave  the  rest  to  look  about,  or  to 
do  nothing.  In  that  case  he  teaches  each 
but  one  sixth  part  of  an  hour.  Let  him  keep 
all  attentive,  and  occasionally  ask  this  and 
that  one  a  question  about  the  lesson  which 
another  is  reciting,  and  by  keeping  them 
attentive  he  will  teach  each  a  whole  hour — 
that  is,  he  confers  six  hours  instruction  upon 
the  class  instead  of  one. 

In  teachers'  meeting,  and  often  a  bible 
class  offer  a  beautiful  example  of  mutual 
instruction.  The  members  meet  to  bring 
all  the  knowledge  they  have  collected  from 
commentators,  oonversation  and  reflection 
into  one  mass ;  and  that  mass  is  shared  in 
by  all.  Being  thus  provided,  each  teacher 
proceeds  the  next  Sabbath  to  dispense  of  his 
treasure  to  his  class;  and  thus^  one  im- 


)ortant  truth,  one  affecting  illustration  or 
udicious  method,  modestiy  advanced,  even 
)y  the  humblest  mind,  may  produce  effects 
upon  a  whole  school,  by  the  simple  but  ad- 
mirable organization  of  the  system  in  which 
we  are  engaged. 

Think  then  what  power  is  placed  in  our 
hands !  We  have  at  our  direction  means 
which  are  considered  invaluable  when  ap- 
plied to  the  diffusion  of  wisdom,  merely  of 
this  world.  Why  should  we  think  them  of 
less  importance,  when  prepared  for  the 
difiusion  of  divine  knowledge,  and  put  at 
our  disposal  ?  Why  should  we  not  feel 
solicitous  to  apply  them  in  the  best  man- 
ner 1  Is  it  not  worthy  of  a  question  from 
each  teacher  hefe :  "  What  part  can  I  act, 
what  step  can  I  take,  to  secure  to  my  class 
the  benefits  here  provided  for  ? 

If  one  part  of  this  plan  be  neglected,  we 
cannot  expect  to  find  the  benefits  which  it  is 
designed  to  produce  when  in  complete  ope- 
ration. If  the  teachers'  meeting  is  neglect- 
ed, the  teacher  cannot  feel  all  that  warmth 
in  the  interests  of  the  school  which  is  excited 
by  the  association  of  fellow  instructors,  or 
to  come  prepared  to  dispense  to  his  class  all 
the  knowledge  which  others  have  obtained. 
If  he  takes  no  pains  to  interest  his  pupils  in 
every  part  of  the  recitation  and  exercises, 
he  roust  not  be  surprised  that  -their  pro- 
gress is  slow  in  proportion  to  their  number. 


H£W  PUBLICATIONS* 

The  City;  or,  the  Physiology  of  London 

Business, The    title    of     this    amusing 

book  clearly  denotes  its  contents,  which  fur- 
nish a  complete  outline  of  city  life  and  city 
bosioess.  The  various  resorts  of  the  mer- 
chants (Lloyds',  the  North  and  JSouth  Ameri- 
can, the  Jamaica,  the  Baltic,  the  Jerusalem, 
and  Garraway's  coffee  houses)  are  described 
in  a  pleasmg  manner;  and  thoee  who  wish 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  elements  of  a 
mercantile  career,  or  dive  into  the  mysteries 
of  commercial  operations,  should,  make  them- 
selves acquainted  with  its  pages,  as  they  af- 
ford a  vast  deal  of  information  on  these 
points.  The  writer  has  evidently  mixed  in 
the  scenes  which  he  describes,  and  their  ac- 
curacy is  tested  by  our  every-day  experi- 
ence. Besides  giving  a  history  of  ihe  Stock 
Exchange,  and  the  course  of  business  follow* 
ed  by  its  members^  the  Royal  Exchange  has 
not  been  forgotten,  and  we  have  also  some 
interesting  sketches  of  the  city  magnates-^ 
such  as  Messrs.  Rothschild,  Samuel  Lloyd 
Jones,  Samuel  Gurney,  the  Messrs.  Salo- 
mons, Sir  Isaac  Lyon  Goldsmidt,  Jas.  Cook, 
Thomas  Ward,  and  other  well  known  indi- 
viduals occupying  a  leading  position  in  the 
commerce  of  our  country.-^JEfn^.  pa^er. 
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STANZAS. 

Beside  a  cold,  sepulchral  stone, 

Id  melancholy  mood. 
An  aged  widow  sat  alone. 
Wrinkled  and  pale — ^in  saddened  tone 
b  A  fallen  consort  med. 

Years  passed  away,  when  in  the  tomb 

The  aged  form  was  laid ; 
Now,  by  the  vault,  o'erwhelmed  with  gloom, 
A  youth,  whose  cheeks  had  lost  their  olooiA, 

A  mournful  requiem  made. 


^ 


He  too  was  soon  by  mourners  borne. 

And  laid  into  the  grave. 
There  slept;  while  on  his  bier  forlorn, 
Another  in  distress  did  mourn 

For  him  he  could  not  save. 

Thus  man,  in  sorrow  doomed  to  toil* 

By  time  is  swept  away ; 
For,  planted  in  the  numan  soil, 
The  seeds  of  Death  grow  up  to  spoil 

The  blossoms  of  his  day. 

The  heavenly  orbs  forever  shine ; 

The  earth  puts  forth  her  bloom ; 
But  man  endowed  with  gifts  divine. 
Is  born  in  wretchedness  to  pine, 

And  close  his  days  in  gloom. 

Yet  there's  a  mild  and  soothing  ray, 
More  bright  than  stars  of  even, 
That  cheers  throug^h  life's  eventful  day 
The  Christian  in  his  weary  way — 
*Tif  the  blessed  hope  of  Heaven. 

Eve,  Jeur. 


Value  and  Prospects  of  Life  in  the  United 
States* — We  find  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Merchant's  Magazine,  an  article  by  Dr.  J. 
Space,  of  Mass.,  analysing  the  various  Uni- 
ted States  censuses,  regarding  the  ages  of  in- 
habitants with  a  view  to  illustrate  the  value 
and  prospects  of  life  in  the  United  States. — 
The  introduction  into  this  countrv  of  the  in- 
stitution of  life  insurances,  which  has  been  so 
long  in  extensive  and  useful  operation  in 
Great  Britain,  must,  it  is  well  remarked  by 
the  author  of  this  article,  be  made  only  on 
American  foundations.  These,  and  other 
considerations,  render  the  determination  of 
the  value  of  life  of  political  and  mercantile 
importance.  The  whole  article,  illustrated 
with  tables,  is  replete  with  conclusions  de- 
duced from  statistical  data.  We  compile 
from  the  article  a  few  of  the  conclusions  ar- 
rived at  ,by  the  learned  writer.  It  appears 
that  the  average  attained  by  all  who  die 
in  England  is  ihirtv-eight  years.  Were  the 
United  Slates  equally  salubrious,  the  average 
of  all  who  die  here  must  be  less,  because  the 
aclAal  living  are  so  much  younger  on  an  ave- 
rage, and  deaths,  other  things  being  equal, 
must  take  place  at  ages  proportional  to  the 


number  of  the  living.— The  city  of  Bomod 
bad,  in  1840,  twenty-nine  percent  of  ils  white 
male  population  between  the  ages  of  20  and 
30,  which  is  but  a  little  less  than  the  whole 
per  eentage  under  the  age  of  15,  a  circom- 
stance  which  shows  how  few  of  the  former 
were  natives  of  the  city.  The  average  per 
cenuige  of  deaths,  for  ten  years— of  persaos 
between  20  and  30  was  13  and  six  tenths,  of 
all  the  deaths,  while  less  than  nine  per  cent 
of  all  the  deaths  occur  between  these  ages  in 
New  England  generally.  Massachusetts  has 
a  greater  per  eentage  of  her  population  be- 
tween the  ages  of  20  and  30,  than  any  other 
state  in  the  Union,  (viz.  20  per  cent,)  evident- 
ly due  to  the  temporary  residence  of  many 
unmarried  persons  from  states  of  the  north, 
brought  in  by  the  higher  wages  they  can  eom* 
mand  m  almost  every  department  of  labor. 
In  the  southern  states,  with  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptions, there  are  niore  inhabitants  nnder 
the  age  of  five  yreafs  than  between  the  %%f» 
of  20  and  30 ;  so  in  the  western  states — while 
the  reverse  is  true  of  the  middle  and  New 
England  states.  In  the  United  States  these 
numbers  are  nearly  balanced.  In  1830,  there 
were  more  under  five  than  between  20  and  30^ 
which  became  reversed  in  1840,  and  in  future 
the  majority  will  remain  as  in  1840,eontino- 
ing  to  increase.  The  date  of  equality  must 
have  been  about  1833.  The  whole  article  is 
interesting  and  instructive. — N,  Y.  Eve,  Oaz, 


American  EMncatlon. 

So  high  an  idea,  so  exalted  an  appreciation 
have  we  formed  of  what  this  term  should  ex- 
press, that  we  are  at  a  loss  in  what  mannei 
to  do  justice  to  the  subject  Wherever  we 
tum,  we  see  evidence  to  prove  that  most  of 
our  countrymen  are  far  from  entertaining  those 
conceptions  of  it  which  it  merits;  yet  it  most 
ever  be  kept  in  view,  and  the  press  shonid 
acquaint  the  public  with  facts  respecting  the 
condition  of  other  countries,  to  impress  them 
more  deeply  with  the  duty  of  doing  something 
for  the  improvement  of  our  children,  and  the 
benefit  of  our  own  land. 
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hard  sieel,  to  enable  the  skater  to  find  re- 
sistance in  a  side  direction  at  his  will,  and 
yet  of  such  a  nature  as  to  present  no  im- 
pediment  to  the  motion  of  the  skate-iron 
forward  or  backward.  These  qualities, 
hitherto  discovered  only  in  ice,  are  now,  it 
appears,  combined  in  some  matter,  newly 
formed  or  n^wly  converted  to  use.  That  it 
should  be  free  from  that  other  distinguish- 
ing characteristic  of  ice — solubility  at  a  mo- 
derate temperature,  is  remarkable;  and 
this  fits  the  artificial  skating  pond  to 
be  used  alike  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 
Whether  this  new  amusement  is  likely  to 
be  practised  after  the  novelty  is  over,  we 
are  harily  able  to  decide,  for  it  strikes  us  at 
first  thought,  that  the  peculiar  associations 
of  winter,  or  at  least  the  exhiliration  of  its 
chilly  air,  and  the  freedom  of  nature,  have 
much  to  do  with  the  pleasures  of  the 
skater.  If  shut  up  within  the  enclosures 
of  the  Rotunda  of  London,  where  the 
artificial  Skating  Pond  was  originally  form- 
ed, we  should  hardly  expect  a  person  to  ex- 
perience the  same  enjoyment  which  is 
found  on*  one  of  our  American  rivers  or 
lakes,  especially  if  it  were  in  the  heat  of 
summer,  to  which  the  nature  of  this  ath- 
letic exercise  is  but  little  appropriate. 

Our  print  represents  a  wild,  mountainous 
region,  depicted  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
skating  surface,  wearing  the  garb  of  win. 
ter,  while  the  spectator  looks  from  under 
the  shelter  of  a  rude  hut,  apparently  erect- 
ed for  protection  from  the  biting  air  of  Jan- 
uary, with  isicles  dependent  from  every 
point  These  devices  are  ingenious,  and 
doubtless  may  produce  a  momentary  effect. 
The  vfsiter  may  fancy  himself  on  the  shore 
of  a  picturesque  lake  in  Switzerland,  and 
the  performers  on  the  mimic  ice  may  for  a 
time  wear  the  aspect  of  bona-fide  skaters : 
but  we  should  hardly  expect  the  amuse- 
xtS^ni  to  be  much  longer  lived  than  it  is  in 
regions  where  it  depends  on  natural  ice 
and  the  changes  of  the  weather. 

Skating,  next  to  ballocm-navigation,  is 
perhaps  the  most  aUractive  kind  of  motion, 
to  men  in  the  vigor  of  youth  and  activity. 
We  have  a  natural  love  of  rapid  motion, 
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especially  if  it  is  obtamed  with  ease  and 
skill  by  one's  own  immediate  agency.  Ad- 
ded to  this,  skating  is  pleasant  and  grace- 
ful, and  haSj  to  the  eye  of  a  spectator,  much 
to  excite  admiration,  sometimes  with  the 
apprehension  of  danger. 

Skating  is  an  old  exercise,  and  has  been 
practised  for  centuries  in  some  countries 
for  business  of  importance.  In  Holland 
especially,  where  the  canals  are  almost  the 
only  roads,  multitudes  of  market  people 
transport  themselves  and  their  provisions 
to  the  towns  on  skates.  In  our  country,  it 
is  nothing  but  an  amusement,  exclusiyely 
confined  to  boys  and  men,  females  never 
using  skates  as  in  some  parts  of  Europe. 

ROTHSCHIIiDS'  CARRIER  PIGfiONS. 

The  author  of  the  "  City,"  a  new  London 
book,  lets  us  into  the  Whole  secret  of  the 
management  and  organization  of  '*  pigeon  ex- 
presses,'* a  species  of  communication  adopted 
by  the  Stock  speculators,  both  in  the  English 
and  continental  markets,  for  gaining  early  in- 
telligence : — 

"  Among  the  various  plans  adopted  of  late 
vears  for  securing  early  intelligence  for  Stock 
Exchange  purposes,  none  have  proved  more 
successful  than  that  of  'pigeon  expresses.' 
Till  within  the  last  seven  or  eight  years  the 
ordinary  courier  brought  the  news  from  the 
continent ;  and  it  was  only  the  Rothschilds, 
and  one  or  two  other  important  firms,  that 
*  ran '  intelligence  in  anticipation  of  the  regu- 
lar French  mail.  However,  about  ten  years 
ago  the  project  was  conceived  of  establishing 
a  communication  between  Paris  and  London 
by  means  of  pigeons,  and  in  the  course  of  two 
years  it  was  in  complete  operation.  The 
training  of  the  birds  took  considerable  time 
before  they  could  be  relied  on;  and  the  relays 
and  organization  required  to  perfect  the 
scheme  not  only  involved  a  vast  expenditure 
of  time,  but  also  of  money.  In  the  first  place, 
to  make  the  communication  of  use  on  both 
sides  of  the  Channel,  it  was  necessary  to  get 
two  distinct  establishments  for  the  flight  of 
the  pigeons — one  in  England  and  another  in 
France.  It  was  then  necessary  that  persons, 
in  whom  reliance  could  be  placed,  should  be 
stationed  in  the  two  capitals,  to  be  in  readi- 
ness to  receive  or  despatch  the  birds  that 
mirfit  brin^  or  carry  the  intelligence,  and  . 
make  it  available  for  the  parties  interested.—  J 
Hence  it  became  almost  evident  that  one  - 
speculator,  unless  he  was  a  very  wealthy 
tnan,  could  not  hope  to  support  a  '  pigeon ' 
express.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  pro- 
ject being  mooted,  two  or  three  of  the  specu- 
lators, including  brokers  of  the  house,  joined 
themselves,  and  worked  it  for  their  own  ben- 
efit. I 
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Through  this  medium  several  of  the  dealers 
have  made  large  sums  of  money;  but  the 
trade  is  scarcely  so  profitable  as  it  was,  be- 
cause the  success  of  the  first  operators  has 
induced  others  to  follow  the  example  of  es- 
tablishing this    species    of   communication. 
The  cost  of  keepmg  a  'pigeon  express*  has 
been  estimated  at  £600,  or  £700  a  year ;  but 
wheilrer  this  amount  is  magnified  with  the 
view  of  deterring  others  from  venturing  into 
the  speculation,  is  a  question  which  never 
seems  to  have  been  properly  explained.    It 
is  stated  that  the  daily  papers  avail  them- 
selves of  the  news  brought  by  these  express- 
es;  but,   in  consideration  of  allowing    the 
speculators  to  read  the  despatches  first,  the 
proprietors,  it  is  understood,  bear  but  a  mini- 
mum  proportion  of  the  expense.    The  birds 
generally  used  are  of  the  Antwerp  breed, 
strong  in  the  wing  and  fully  feathered.    The. 
months  in  which  they  are  chiefly  woriced  are 
the  latter  end  of  May,  June,  July,  August, 
and  the  beginning  of  September:  and  though 
the  news  may  not  be  always  of  importance, 
a  communication  is  generally  kept  up  daily 
between  London  and  Paris  in  this  manner." 

At  the  time  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Roths- 
child, one  was  caught  at  Brighton,  having 
been  disabled  by  a  gun-shot  wound  ;  and  be- 
neath the  shoulder  feathers  of  the  left  wing 
was  discovered  a  small  note  with  the  words, 
•  II  est  mort,'  followed  by  a  number  of  hiero- 
glyphics.   Each  pigeon  establishment  has  a 
method  of  communication  entirely  their  own ; 
and  the  conductors,  if  they  fancy  the  key  to 
it  is  in  another  person's  power,  immediately 
vary  it.     A  case  of  this  description  occurred 
not  long  ago.    The  parties  interested  in  the 
scheme  fancied  that,  however  soon  they  re- 
ceived intelligence,  there  were  others  in  the 
market  who  were  quite  equal  with  them. 
In  order  to  arrive  at  the  real  position  of  af- 
fairs, the  chief  proprietor  consented,  at  the 
advice  of  a  friend,  to  pay  £10  for  the  early 
perusal  of  a  supposed  rival's  *  pigeon  express.' 
The  '  express '  came  to  hand — he  read  it,  and 
was  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  that  he  was 
in  reality  paying  for  the  perusal  of  his  own 
news !    The  truth  soon  came  out— somebody 
had  bribed  the  keeper  of  his  pigeons,  and 
were  thus  not  only  making  a  profit  by  the 
sale  of  his  intelligence,  but  also  on  the  spec- 
ulations they  in  consequence  conducted.    The 
defect  was  soon  remedied  by  changing  the 
style  of  characters  employed,  and  all  went 
right  as  bdbre."— Xonrf.  pap. 

Jesuits  HoDOTlng  Parents. 

As  a  stranger  went  into  the  church-yard  of 
a  pretty  village,  he  beheld  three  children  at  a 
newly  made  grave.  A  boy  about  ten  years 
of  age  was  busily  engaged  in  placing  plants 
of  turf  about  it,  while  a  girl,  who  appeared 
a  year  or  two  younger,  held  in  her  apron  a 
few  roots  of  wild  flowers.  The  third  child, 
still  younger,  was  sitting  on  the  grass,  watch- 
ing with  thoughtful  look  the  movement  of 
the  other  two.    They  wore  pieces  of  crape  on 


their  straw  hats,  and  a  few  signs  of  mourn- 
ing such  as  are  sometimes  worn  by  the  poor 
who  struggle  between  their  povetty  and  their 
afflictions. 

The  girl  soon  began  planting  some  of  her 
wild  flowers  around  the  head  of  the  grave 
when  the  stranger  addressed  them : 

"  Whose  grave    is  this,    children,    about 
which  you  are  so  busily  engaged  ?" 
'*  Mother's  grave,"  sir,  said  the  boy. 
"  And  did  your  father  send  you  to   place 
these  flowers  around  your  mother's  grave  ?" 
**  No,  sir,  father  lies  here  too,  and    little 
Willie  and  sister  Jane." 
«*  When  did  they  die  ?" 
"  Mother  was  buried  a  fortnight  yesterday, 
sir,  but  father  died  last  winter ;  they  all  lie 
here," 

«« Then  who  told  you  to  do  this  ?" 
**  Nobody,  sir,"  replied  the  girl. 
**  Then  "why  do  you  do  it  I'' 
They  appeared  at  a  loss  for  an  answer,  but» 
the  stranger  looked  so  kindly  at  them  that  at 
length  the  eldest  replied  as  the  tears  started 
to  his  eyes : 
«*  Oh,  we  do  love  them,  sir  1" 
**  Then  you  put  these  grass  tufts  and  wild 
ffowers  where  your  parents  are  laid,  because 
you  love  them  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir,"  they  all  eagerly  replied. 
What  can  be  more  beautiful  than  such  an 
exhibition  of  children  loving  the  memory  of 
deceased  parents?  Never  forget  the  dear 
parents  who  loved  and  chenshed  jrou  in  your 
infant  days !  Ever  remember  their  parental 
kindness! — Honor  their  memory  bv  doing 
those  things  which  you  know  would  please 
them  were  they  now  alive,  by  a  particular 
regard  to  their  dyins  commands,  and  carry- 
ing on  their  plans  of  usefulness  !  Are  your 
parents  spared  to  you  ?  Ever  treat  them  as 
you  will  wish  you  had  done,  when  you  stand 
a  lonely  orphan  at  their  graves.  Mow  will 
a  remembrance  of  kind,  anectionate  conduct 
toward  those  departed  friends,  then  help  to 
soothe  your  grief  and  heal  your  wounded 
heart ! — Del.  Oazelte.  > 

Dr.  Houghton.— At  the  time  (^  the  ad- 
venture which  closed  Dr.  Houghton's  event- 
ful eareer,  in  the  waters  of  Lake  Superior, 
he  had  with  him  in  his  canoe  his  &ithful  lit- 
tle dog,  so  often  described  in  the  papers  by 
the  letter-wnters  of  that  region.  About  an 
hour  after  the  upsetting  of  the  boat,  the  dog 
came  into  Eagle  river,  much  bruised  by  beinff 
dashed  aeainst  the  rocks,  and  his  strength 
nearly  (exhausted,  in  which  condition  he  re- 
mained for  several  days,  and  yet  would  fre- 
quently hobble  along  the  banks  of  the  lake 
to  the  place  of  the  fatal  catastrophe,  and  there 
howl  for  several  hours,  as  though  he  would 
call  forth  his  master  from  the  depths  below. 
— Buff  Com.  Adv. 

Mills  Stopped^^Thej  have  had  snow,  in- 
stead of  rain,  in  Illinois,  since  winter  set  In. 
The  streams  are  therefore  unusually  low, 
and  the  grist  mills  have  had  to  8top.-«-iSufi* 
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Frovt^  the  Richmond  Bngutrer*. 
AS  OLD  VIRGIKTIA  MANSIOST. 

I  visited  during  the  last  spring,  C  »  aa 
old  seat  on  the  Matapony,  in  the  county  of 
King  William.  Near  the  house  I  found  a 
tombstone  with  the  following  inscription  : — 
"  Here  lieth  the  body  of  Mary  the  wife  of 
Mr.  Augustin  Moor,  who  departed  this  life 

the day  of- ,  1713."     He  was  the 

first  settler  of  the  place,  and  from  the  exten- 
siveness  of  his^  landed  possessions,  or,  rather, 
of  his  **  clearings,"  acquired  the  soubriquet 
of  *'  Old  Grub."  Among  the  relics  of  a  for- 
mer age,  I  found  there  some  old  engravings, 
**  pnnted  for  John  Bowles,  at  the  Black-horse 
in  Corn-hill,  anno  1745" — the  views  taken 
chiefly  from  London  and  its  vicinity.  01  the 
fa^nily  portraits  there  is  one  of  Bernard  Moore 
and  his  sister  Lucy  ;  he  about  fourteen  years 
of  age  in  scarlet  coat,  cocked  hat,  powdered 
wig  and  sword.  He  married  Anne  Catha- 
rine Spotswood,  a  daughter  of  the  Governor. 
Lucy  Moore  rather  elder  than  her  brother, 
was  by  tradition  a  great  beauty  in  her  day. — 
She  is  represented  as  holding  in  her  hand  a 
rose  of  a  species  said  to  be  found  only  at  this 
old  seat,  and  accordingly  named  after  it. — 
She  was  married  in  the  room  where  the  por* 
trait  now  hangs,  to  Speaker  Robinson,  so 
graphically  described  by  Wirt  in  his  life  of 
Patrick  Henry.  Pleasant  Hill,  the  residence 
of  the  Speaker,  stands  in  view  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  Matapony,  at  a  considerable 
^  distance,  however,  owing  to  the  extraordi- 
nary tortuosity  of  the  Kiver.  The  house  was 
built  for  him  by  his.  father-in-law,  Austin 
Moore.  Speaker  Robinson  lies  buried  in  the 
garden  there ;  the  spQt  is  marked  by  two 
trees. 

But  the  most  interesting  portrait  at  C— 
js  a  full  ienffth  of  Governor  Spotswood,  and 
I  could  not  help  regretting  that  no  engra- 
ving had  been  made  from  it  to  appear  in  our 
"National  Portrait  Gallery;"  for,  of  the 
long  roll  of  our  colonial  Governors,  none  has 
cume  down  with  a  more  unsullied  lustre  than 
that  of  Spotswood. 

There  is  also  in  the  same  collection  a  por- 
trait of  Doily  Spotswood,  a  daughter  of  the 
Governor.  She  married,  I  believe.  Captain 
Nathaniel  West  Dandridge,  of  his  Majesty^s 
navy,  a  son  of  Captain  William  Dandridge 
of  Elson  Green.  An  old  ladv  once  mentioned 
to  me,  that  she  remembered,  when  a  very 
young  girl,  seeing  Capt.  Dandridue,  the  naval 
officer  just  rderred  to,  going  on  board  of  his 
ship— ^nd  the  manners,  with  their  velvet 
caps,  saluting  him  as  he  stepped  upon  the 
gangway. 

There  is  also  at  C— —  a  likeness  of  a  go- 
verness in  Spotswood's  family,  that  came  over 
from  England,  and  named  as  is  believed, 
Clarke. 

It  is  well  known  that  Spotswood,  with  a 
company  or  volunteer  horse,  having  made 
the  first  successful  exploration  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  of  mountains,  was  knighted  on  that 
account,  and  presented  by  the  King  whh  a 
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golden  horse-shoe,  with  the  inscription  on  it, 
<*  Sic  juvat  transcendere  montes*^'  Bat  k  is» 
perhaps,  not  so  well  known,  that  the  British 
government  shabbily  refused  to  re-imbiuBe 
the  party  engaged  in  that  expedition  for  their 
expenses.  This  fact  is  stated  by  Chalmers, 
in  the  jearljr  part  of  the  second  volume  of  his 
<*  Introduction  to  the  History  of  the  Revolt  of 
the  American  colonies." 

A  novel  called  the  "  Knights  of  the  Horse- 
shoe," by  Mr.  Wm.  A.  Caruthers,  was  writ- 
ten in  celebration  of  this  achievement  of 
Spo:swood.  A  new  edition  of  this  work  is 
about  to  appear. 

f  To  return  to  C ,  some    time  since,  a 

sort  of  vault  was  discovered  in  the  yard,  and 
in  it  several  bottles  with  a  horse-shoe  stamp 
upon  them ;  supposed  to  be  wine  bottles  with 
the  Governor's  stamp. 

Governor  Spotswood  was  styled  (by  old 
Col.  Byrd)  "  the  Tubal  Cain  of  Virginia."— 
He  was  indeed  the  first  person  that  ever  es- 
tablished a  regular  iron  furnace  in  North 
America  (Westover,  MSS.,  132)  and  Chal- 
mers in  the  work  already  referred  to,  vol.  2; 
page  78,  says,  that  the  Virginians  "  ought  to 
nave  erected  a  statue  to  the  memory  ofa  ru- 
ler that  gave  them  the  manufacture  of  iron.** 

In  1739,  Sir  Alexander  Spotswood  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  forces  raised 
against  Florida,  but  he  died  when  on  the 
eve  of  embarcation,  on  the  7th  of  June,  1710, 
at  Annapolis,  Maryland.  Whether  he  lies 
buried  there,  and  if  so,  whether  there  is  any 
tomb-stone  and  inscription  to  his  memory,  I 
have  not  been  able  to  ascertain. 


liOUIS  PHILIPPE  Alf  D  MR.  CATIilH. 

The  anecdotes  of  the  early  visit  of  the 
King  of  the  French  to  this  country,  and  his 
characteristic  attentions  to  our  countryman, 
Mr.  Catlin,  reported  in  the  following  letter 
from  the  Boston  Atlas  correspondence,  cannot 
fail  to  interest  our  readers : 

Paeis,  Nov.  15,  lS45u 

Mr.  Catlin  excited  so  much  tnterest  at 
Court  when  he  accompanied  the  loway  and 
Ojibbeway  Indians,  that  he  received,  a  few 
days  after  the  last  visit,  an  invitation  to  break- 
fast with  the  Royal  family  at  St.  Cloud.  He 
was  most  kindly  welcomed,  and  after  the  re- 
past the  King  entered  into  a  long  conversation 
with  him  on  the  indigenous  races  of  America 
and  the  scenes  of  *'  the  West,"  displaying  a 
fair  knowledge  of  both ;  the  interest  of  the 
conversation  being  heightened  by  several  anec- 
dotes of  his  own  adventures  among  them, 
one  of  which  I  cannot  refrain  from  appropri- 
ating. Mentioning  that  he  heard  several  In- 
dians speak  of  the  King's  having  travelled 
among  them  Mr.  Cailin  alluded  to  one  in 
particular,  who  had  told  him  that  his  majesty 
bled  a  white  man  who  was  thrown  from  a 
wagon. 

"  No,  no,"  said  the  King,  «  he  bad  a  bad 
memory,  it  was   myself  that  I  bled.     We 


were  travelling  in  an  open  wagon,  drawn  by 
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two  free  horses,  and  in  descending  a  hill  at  a 
rapid  pace,  came  to  a  high  stump  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  road.  One  of  the  horses  chose  to 
pass  on  one  side  of  it  and  his  felk>w  on  the 
other,  so  that  in  spite  of  all  the  driver  could 
do»  the  wagon  was  dashed  against  the  stump 
and  we  were  thrown  out  with  great  violence. 
Stunned  by  the  fall,  I  lay  for  some  moments 
insensible,  but  on  recovering,  managed  to 
bind  up  and  draw  blood  from  my  arm — was 
carried  to  a  neighboring  cabin — and  in  a 
couple  of  days  found  myself  able  to  proceed. 
A  few  hoiirs  previous  to  my  departure,  how- 
ever, t  received  a  visit  from  the  Squire  and 
several  other  important  personages  of  the 
neighborhood,  who  had  come  to  endeavor  to 
persuade  me  to  remain  and  practice  medicine 
amongst  them.  They  offered  to  guarantee 
me  a  good  living,  feelmg  certain,  to  use  their 
own  words,  that  a  man  who  could  doctor 
himself  was  well  calculated  to  heal  others, 
and  were  quite  disappointed  when  I  declined 
their  proposition."  Mr.  Catlin  having,  on 
his  return,  taken  full  notes  of  the  conversa- 
tion, I  shall  not  repeat  any  more  of  it  except 
the  close.  "  Bring  all  your  collection  to  the 
Louvre,  where  orders  will  be  given  to  place 
a  hall  and  every  facility  at  your  disposition, 
and  we  expect  to  derive  much  pleasure  and 
instruction  in  carefully  examining  it. 

The  hall  chosen  by  Mr.  Catlin  looks  upon 
the  grand  court,  and  was  formerly  known  as 
the  Salle  du  Parlemente,  as  it  was  there  that 
the  Chambers  used  to  assemble,  their  sittings 
opened  by  an  address  from  the  King.  One  of 
its  spacious  sides  was  covered  with  the  col- 
lection of  portraits — between  the  windows 
opposite  were  the  sKetches  of  Indian  villages 
and  ceremonies — ^in  the  centre,  a  Crow  wig- 
wam, twenty  feet  high,  was  pitched  upon 
poles  brought  from  the  Rocky  mountains — 
while  upon  numerous  tables  were  dresses, 
weapons,  pipes,  &c.,  all  arranged  by  Mr. 
Catlin,  with  great  taste,  and  filling  the  spa* 
cious  hall,  whose  noble  proportions  gave  a 
|;rand  effect  to  the  collection,  which  can  be 
imagined  by  those  who  have  seen  it,  with  in- 
terest, in  a  more  circumscribed  space. 

All  was  arranged  on  the  morning  of  the 
eleventh,  and  the  King  being  informed,  came 
to  visit  ir,  in  the  afternoon,  looking  in  better 
health  and  spirits  than  I  have  ever  seen  him. 
He  wore  a  grey  Tweed  wrapper,  over  a  black 
cloth  suit,  witnout  any  mark  of  decoration, 
and  walked  erect,  with  as  firm  a  tread  as  any 
of  the  numerous  suite  of  brilliant  officers  who 
followed  him.  Expressing  his  regret  at  the 
Cabinet  Council  having  prolonged  its  session 
to  so  late  an  hour,  that  he  had  declined 
bringing:  his  family  until  some  future  day, 
when  they  could  have  more  time,  he  com- 
menced a  careful  inspection.  Almost  every 
picture  and  object  was  examined  with  marked 
interest,  evidently  heightened  by  Mr.  Catlin's 
vivid  descriptions  of  the  original  scenes ;  the 
force  and  evident  truth  of  which  could  but 
bring  the  whole  detail  of  Indian  life  before 
those  who  heard  him,  in  eloquent  reality. 


For  upwards  of  an  hour,  the  gifted  son  of 
Wyoming  thus  recounted  a  succession  of 
stirring  anecdotes  only  interrupted  by  the 
comments  and  questions  of  the  King;  and 
when  a  want  of  light  closed  the  examination, 
his  majestjr  took  his  leave,  with  a  promise  to 
come  again — accompanied  by  a  strong  ex- 
pression of  thanks  and  praise. 

Mr.  Catlin  will,  I  learn  from  the  Director 
of  the  Museum,  receive  an  order  for  pictures 
from  the  King— probably  a  series  illustrating 
his  journey  in  the  Western  States,  or  the  lite 
of  La  Salle,  the  discoverer  of  the  Mississipj^, 
and  victim  to  Jesuitical  intrigues. 

All  this  should  be  a  source  of  gratiffcation 
to  every  American.  A  single  fellow-citizen 
has,  without  fortune  and  patronage,  created 
from  an  original  and  national  source,  such  a 
collection.  But  I  regret  to  be  forced  to  add 
that  this  collection  is  not  likely  ever  to  leave 
the  Louvre — and  that  our  descendants  wiU 
be  forced  to  visit  France,  to  study  the  pecu- 
liarities of  our  national  ancestry,  blotted  from 
the  face  of  their  beautiful  land  by  the  rolling 
tide  of  civilization.— A(i<.  Intelligencer, 

Greece  lu  1 844*  or  a  Qreek»s  Relnm  to  his 

Haltve  Iiaiid-.-Chap.  Xr. 

Am  wtpubSshsdwoHk,  eddied  hy  Ihmdore  Dwight  Jr, 

ICOHTnOTBD  FEOM  No.  19,  PAGE  292,] 

After  my  return  from  Euboea,  I  spent  some 
time  longer  in  Athens,  making  daily  observa- 
tions on  a  variety  of  subjects  nighly  interest- 
ing to  me,  and  conversing  with  persons  of 
different  nations,  as  well  as  with  Greeka 
from  almost  every  part  ol  the  country. 

Among  the  foreigners  then  in  the  capital 
was  Mr.  Cochran,  nephew  of  the  celebrated 
Lord  Cochran,  who  took  so  active  a  part  in 
the.revolutionarv  struggles  in  South  America. 
as  well  as  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Greek 
war.  The  two  handsome  volumes  published 
by  the  nephew  since  his  return,  do  credit  to 
his  observation  and  amiable  character,  while 
they  afford  much  information  concerning  some 
events  in  the  war,  during  which  he  accom- 
panied his  uncle,  and  respecting  the  charac- 
ter and  habits  of  the  Greeks,  whom  he  re- 
gards  with  very  friendly  feelings.  His  super- 
cial  views  on  certain  important  points,  how- 
ever, lead  us  to  rep^ret  the  frivolities  of  fash- 
ionable life,  to  which  he  has  been  somewhat 
a  devotee.  He  however  was  the  first  to  pro* 
pose  to  establish  steam-packet  communica- 
tions between  Greece  and  the  west  of  Eu- 
rope,  and  had  formed  a  contract  with  the 
Greek  government  to  undertake  it,  when 
ills  plan  was  frustrated  by  the  French. 

How  different  an  aspect  was  presented  to 
me,  by  one  particular  branch  of  study  here 
and  in  Amenca !  And  how  strange  it  seemed 
to  me  that  such  a  difference  should  still  ex- 
ist !  There  are  many  tbinffs,  here  and  there, 
which  seemed  to  betoken  ue  same  hand  of 
improvement.  Wherever  I  turned,  as  I 
walked  through  the  streets  and  passed  the. 
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shops,  I  saw  evidences  of  the  presence  of  mo- 
dern advances  in  opinions  and  arts.  Clothes 
were  here  displayed  in  the  cut  of  Paris,  arti- 
cles manufactured  within  a  few  months  or 
weeks  in  London,  hotels  conducted  as  in  the 
cities  of  Europe.  The  Grreeks  at  home  had 
the  intellij;ence  to  introduce,  or  at  least  to  re- 
cieve  the  improvements  of  foreign  lands.  It 
is  true  they  nave  not  yet  all,  or  not  all  in  the 
highest  degree.  Circumstances  do  not  permit 
it:  hut,  so  far  as  circumstances  will  admit, 
I  felt  happy  to  believe,  greater  advances  will 
be  made.  I  saw  no  evidence  to  warrant  the 
apprehension  that  prejudice  would  exclude 
any  useful  change.  On  the  contrary,  there 
appeared  to  be  a  prejudice  in  favor  of  changes 
adopted  elsewhere  ;  and,  whether  in  Europe 
or  in  America,  an  approved  novelty  in  art  or 
science  would  doubtless  claim  immediate  at- 
tention and  favor. 

In  many  things,  it  is  true,  I  found  my 
countrymen  behind  America :  but,  I  repeat  it, 
I  did  not  see  their  backwardness  caused  by 
mere  prejudice,  bat  only  by  inability  or  the 
absence  of  motive.*  But  the  reader  has  pro- 
bably lost  sight  of  the  remark  with  which  I 
began  these  reflections.  I  said  that  I  observed 
a  ffreat  difference  in  one  branch  of  study. 

1  may  perhaps  be  thought  to  overrate  the 
importance  of  the  Greek  language  to  Ameri- 
cans, and  the  facility  of  acquiring  it.  I  can 
only  say  thai  I  do  not  rate  the  value  so  high- 
ly, in  one  light,  as  those  who  require  or  per- 
mit the  devotion  of  several  years  to  the 
Study :  for  I  really  doubt  the  propriety  of  do- 
ing so,  even  if  the  pupils  were  much  better 
and  more  practically  taught  than  the^  are. 
With  regard  to  the  facility  with  which  it 
may  be  acquired,  in  comparison  with  other 
languages,  I  may  perhaps  not  be  a  very 

Siod  judge  because  it  is  my  mother  tongue, 
owever,  I  jmay  ask,  where  would  be  the 
great  difficulty  of  teaching  any  language 
whatever  to  an  American  child  or  youth,  on 
the  plan  which  is  now  practised  by  most 
qualified  teachers  of  French,  Spanish  and 
other  languages,  and  which  I  wish  to  see 
adopted  in  Greek  classes?  Give  a  rule,  and 
then  have  abundance  of  familiar  and  practi- 
cal exercises  under  it,  employing  at  once  the 
eye,  the  ear  and  the  mind,  and  enlisting  the 
liveliness  and  activity  of  mutual  and  simulta- 
neous instruction.  £xperiments  have  been 
made  which  fully  justify  hope. 

The  preceding  remarks  on  the  language  of 
Greece  were  written  before  the  handsome 
modem  Greek  Grammar,  recently  published 
by  one  of  my  countrymen,  Mr.  Sophocles, 
had  ftillen  into  my  hands.  I  learn  from  it  that 
he  takes  a  different  view  of  the  modern 
Greek  from  any  other  persons  of  my  acquain- 
tance, here  or  m  other  countries,  whose  fami- 
liar knowledge  of  it  entitles  them  to  express 
opinions  of  it.  His  authority  is  certainly  re- 
spectable. He  is  a  man  of  much  learning,  I 
doubt  not,  especially  in  ancient  Greek,  and 
his  opinions  will  have  great  weight  in  the 
United  States,  where  he  enjoys  a  deserved 
repatati<xi  among  Greek  scholars.    I  pretend 


not  to  advance  any  opinion  of  my  own  in  op- 
position to  his,  and  lay  no  claim  to  any  such 
profound  knowledge  or  high  reputation  for 
scholarship.  All  I  aim  at  is  to  present  to 
the  reader  such  facts  as  I  am  acquainted  with» 
with  such  suggestions  as  appear  to  me  wor- 
th v  of  attention. 

I  wish  to  see  ancient  Greek  more  generally 
studied,  more  thoroughly  known,  more  ap- 
preciated, more  used ;  and  I  believe  that  mo- 
dern Greek  offers  the  means  of  rendering  it 
so.  Mr.  Sophocles  regards  the  two  as  dis- 
tinct languages — as  dist.nct  as  Latin  and 
Italian.  If  this  impression  should  prevail  in 
its  fullest  extent,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
modem  Greek  will  become  an  introduction  or 
aid  to  the  ancient.  It  is  important,  therefore, 
to  decide  in  what  sense  and  degree  this  idea 
ma^  justly  be  adopted,Mn  its  practical  appli- 
cation to  the  question  before  ns. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  much  greater 
reseipblance  in  the  ancient  and  modem  Greek 
with  respect  to  the  roots,  than  in  Latin  and 
Ifalian.  This  would  probably  be  found  to  the 
satisfaction  of  any  one,  by  comparing  a  tew 
pages  in  dictionaries  or  any  other  books.  In 
the  next  place,  there  are  fewer  important  dif- 
ferences in  the  inflections  of  words,  especially 
those  in  most  common  use.  These  two  points 
cover  the  whole  ground ;  and  if  these  views 
be  correct,  whether  we  choose  to  consider 
modem  Greek  a  distinct  tongue  or  only  a  dia- 
lect of  the  ancient,  we  must  pronounce  it  to 
be  more  nearly  allied  to  the  ancient,  than 
Italian  is  to  Latin. 

I  have  said  that  this  is  true,  first,  with  re- 
spect to  the  roots,  and  second,  with  respect  to 
the  most  usual  inflections,  or  changes  of 
those  roots  made  to  express  gender,  number, 
case,  moods,  tenses  and  persons.  Before  I 
say  any  thing  further  to  prove  this  assertion, 
let  us  propose  a  practical  test.  Let  us  see 
how  a  few  familiar  sentences  Took,  taken  al- 
most at  hazard  from  the  New  Testament.-^ 
And  for  this  purpose  we  need  not  resort  to  an 
edition  of  the  higher  kind,  but  one  which  has 
been  objected  to  as  too  much  accommodated 
to  the  language  of  the  ignorant.  It  is  one 
published  by  the  American  Bible  Society, 
from  stereotype  plates  obtained  from  the  Bri- 
tish and  Foreign  Bible  Societv,  but  slightly 
altered  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

Many  of  the  Greeks,  even  the  educated, 
have  not  always  understood  the  resemblance 
between  the  language  and  habits  of  the  pre- 
sent days  and  those  of  antiquitv.  A  few 
years  ago  a  Greek  gentleman  who  had  re- 
ceived a  classical  education  at  a  German  uni- 
versity, published  a  book  against  the  identity 
of  the  ancient  and  modem  tongues.  I  after- 
wards met  with  him.  Some  time  had  elapsed, 
and  he  had  entirely  changed  his  opinion.  In- 
deed he  was  quite  enthusiastic  in  his  praises 
of  the  living  dialect.  He  had  been  travelling 
in  Greece,  and  he  informed  me  with  great 
animation  that  he  foupd  interesting  traces  of 
antiquity  in  customs  and  habits,  as  well  as  in 
language,  wherever  he  had  opportunity  to 
mingle  with  the  people.    One  instance  which 
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he  partieolarized,  was  this: — ^while  riding 
one  day  near  Lancia,  in  Thessaly,  he  observed 
some  men  killing  an  ox,  and  after  observing 
their  mode,  which  had  some  peculiarities,  he 
was  reminded  br  something  of  a  passage  in 
Homer;  and,  taking  the  ancient  poet  from 
his  pocket,  he  referred  to  it,  and  foand  an 
accurate  description  of  the  process,  which 
which  was  accompanied  with  the  same  cere- 


momes. 


How  Transitory  is  Fame, — Bonaparte 
was  talkative  when  travelling.  When 
passing  through  Burgundy,  on  our  return 
to  Paris,  after  the  battle  of  Marengo,  he 
said,  exultingly,  <  Well,  a  few  more  events 
like  this  campaign,  and  I  may  go  down  to 
posterity.  <I  think,'  replied  I,  <that  you 
have  already  done  enough  to  secure  great 
and  lasting  &me.'  <  Yes,'  replied  he,  ^  I 
have  done  enough,  that  is  true;  ia  less 
than  two  years,  I  have  won  Carlo,  Paris, 
and  Milan ;  bu^  for  all  that,  my  dear  fel- 
low, were  I  to  die  to  morrow,  1  should  not, 
at  the  end  of  ten  centuries,  occupy  half  a 
paf  e  of  general  history.'  He  was  right 
Many  ages  pass  before  the  eye  in  the  course 
of  half  an  hour's  reading,  and  the  duration 
of  a  reign  of  life  is  but  the  affidr  of  a  mo- 
ment. In  historical  summary,  a  page 
suffices  to  describe  all  the  conquests"  of 
Alexander  and  C»sar,  and  all  the  devas- 
tations  of  Timour  and  Genghis  Khan. 
We  are  indeed  acquainted  with  only  the 
least  portion  of  past  events.  Is  it  worth 
while  to  desolate  the  world  for  so  slight  a 
n^emorial  ? 

BouriniWs  Memoirs  of  Bonaparte, 

PARENT'S  DEPARTMENT. 

SCHOOIi  AT  HOME. 

If  parents  would  only  take  pams  to  in- 
struct their  own  children,  how  many  evils 
would  be  avoided,  how.  many  benefits  se- 
cured 1  We  do  not  mean  to  recommend 
the  destruction  of  schools :  far  from  it  If 
parents  should  constantly  attend  to  their 
children's  education  sufficiently  to  know 
what  they  learn,  how  they  learn  it,  what 
they  might  or  should  learn,  how  their 
health  and  comfort  are  regarded  in  the 
methods  to  which  they  are  subjected,  and 
especially  how  their  religious  and  moral 
characters  are  forming,  schools  would  of 
course  ira;rove.  Schools  would  be  good, 
and  bad  schools  would  soon  cease. 


In  our  view  the  general  custom  among 
our  countrymen  of  neglecting  this,  is  pro- 
ductive of  many  evils  which  are  attributed 
to  other  causes.  We  have  no  time  on  this 
occasion  to  enter  upon  the  subject  exten- 
tively,  but  would  recommend  it  to  the  fre- 
quent and  deliberate  attention  of  our  re- 
flecting readers,  while  we  proceed  to  make 
a  few  remarks  on  one  of  the  evil  conse- 
quences  of  this  lamentable  neglect  Under 
it  grow  up  poor  schools  and  even  bad  ones ; 
not  merely  defective  teachers,  but  teachers 
of  evil.  Encouraged  by  the  state  of  things 
produced  by  the  negligence  of  parents, 
Jesuits  have  crossed  the  ocean  in  multi- 
tudes, and  have  now  in  their  hands  many 
of  our  children.  How  many  of  the  pa- 
rents have  ever  taken  the  pains  to  ioquire 
what  they  teach,  how  they  train  the  body, 
the  mind,  or  the  heart ;  or  for  what  they 
are  preparing  them  to  act  in  future  life  ? 

Yet  that  it  is  important  to  know  all  these, 
who  can  deny  1  <<  How  shall  we  ascertain 
the  truth?"  inquires  an  honest  parent, 
whose  children  are  with  such  instructors  1 
Compare  the  religious  and  moral  doctrines 
they  are  taught  with  those  of  the  Bible ; 
and  ask  whether  they  are  encouraged  to 
study  and  obey  their  bibles. 

There  are  many  imperfect  and  incom- 
petent teachers  among  our  own  country 
people :  but  they  are  not  so  dangerous,  be« 
cause  they  generally  teach  essential  truths, 
and  will  not  pervert  our  children. 


Destructive  fire  in  the  Woods, — It  is 
stated  that  in  Arkansas,  for  several  hun- 
dred miles  in  the  interior — in  all  the  coun- 
ties of  the  western  district  of  Tennessee, 
and  in  western  Kentucky,  the  grass,  cane, 
and  undergrowth  of  all  kinds  have  been 
burning  for  some  time  past,  and  will  be  to- 
tally consumed.  The  various  kinds  ol 
<^  mast,*'  to  say  nothing  of  the  grasses  upon 
which  the  farmers  of^ Arkansas  especially 
rely  for  the  sustenance  <^  their  stock,  must 
be  lost,  and  produce  considerable  incon- 
venience  if  not  positive  distress.  Persons 
travelling  along  the  Tennessee  roads  say 
that  the  smoke  is  so  dense  as  to  render  res- 
piration difficult  and  almost  painful. — 
Piccbyune, 
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THE  LABYRINTH  IN  LAMBETH  PALACE  GARDEN. 


A  friend,  on  K  late  Tisii  to  England,  was 
I  so  much  intereoted  in  the  old  labyrinth  of 
I  ahrubbory  in  Lambetti  Palace  Garden, 
I  that  be  look  the  pains  to  procure  an  en- 
;  graTing  of  it,  with  which  he  hag  obliging- 
;  ly  &vond  us.  The  barriers  between  the 
I  walls  are  high  and  impervious  ;  and  it  will 
seen  oo  -examinaiioD,  that  a  stranger, 
I  without  a  clue,  would  almost  inevitably  lose 
I  himself  in  a  few  moments,  and  might  wan- 
\  der  about  for  a  long  time  in  vain  search 
;  for  the  only  path  that  can  conduct  one 
I  through.  It  is  curious  to  see  how  many 
I  patha  can  be  laid  out  on  a  complicated 
I  plan  on  a  small  piece  of  ground.  It  is  of 
1  great  antiquity  for  a  thing  of  this  kind,  and 
,  although  the  exact  date  is  uncertain,  it  is 
1  to  have  been  devised  by  Cardinal 
Wolsey.  If  designed  for  any  use,  it  would 
[  be  difficult  to  conjecture  it :  but  if  iuiended 
>  as  an  emblem  of  the  character  or  life  of 
I  its  author,  its  approprjateness  would  be 
I  easily  perceived. 

No  further  explanation  will  be  needed 
t  by  the  reader.  He  has  only  to  attempt  to 
J  trace  a  path  from  one  of  the  entrances 
.  through  to  an  exit  on  the  opposite  hand, 
\  without  looking  before,  (as  that  is  denied 
;  to  the  actual  visitor  to  the  spot,)  and  he  will 
f  soon  find  the  intricacy  of  the  labyrinth.  A 
!  few  friends  might  easily  seek  one  another 
1  m  vain  for  a  considerable  time  in  these  con- 
i  fusing  avenues,  and,  even  though  always 
5  within  distinct  hearing  of  each  others'  •, 
J   voices,  wander  hither  and  thither  without     < 


meeting.  Many  a  gay  party  of  children, 
and  of  persons  of  older  growth,  have  found 
amusement  in  threading  these  mazes. 

Tht  Big  Tennetuaii. — The  citizens  of 
Nashville  have  enjoyed  the  opportunity  du- 
ring several  days  of  examining  the  skele- 
ton of  a  strange  animal,  whose  bones  were 
found  imbedded  amidst  rocks  at  the  depth 
of  fifty  feet  below  the  surface,  in  the  county 
of  Williamson.  Many  have  examined  the 
bones,  and  all  have  been  interested.  Va- 
rious opiniona  are  expressed  as  to  the 
species  of  animal  to  which  it  belongs,  but 
all  concur  in  pronouncing  it  a  strange  skel- 
eton. In  its  arrangement  for  exhibition  it 
presents  all  the  appearance  of  a  human 
skeleton  standing  erect  and  measuring  six- 
teen feet  from  the  top  of  the  skull  hone. 
There  was  suspended  by  his  suie  the  skele- 
ton of  a  man  of  ordinary  size,  and  the  con- 
trast was  truly  striking. 

Whatever  doubts  may  be  entertained  in 
classifying  this  animal,  there  can  be  none  as 
to  the  facts  connected  with  its  finding  and 
exhumation.  It  was  found  at  least  fifty 
feet  below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and 
seemed  to  be  wedged  in  between  two  rocks, 
and  many  of  the  large  bones  are  broken  as 
if  crushed  between  the  rocka  The  pel- 
vis, ftv  instance,  is  broken  and  crushed  so 
that  it  could  not  be  put  together,  and  its 
place  is  supplied  with  wood. — Although 
several  of  the  important  bones  are  missing, 
yet  in  general  the  corresponding  ones  are 
preserved  so  that  a  tolerably  complete  skel- 
eton has  been  formed. 

Weare  not  aware  that  any  scientific  gen- 
tleman baa  yet  ventured  to  deolftre  to  what 
species  the  animal  belonged.  There  are 
some  strong  indications  that  il  was  a  biped 

animal,  but  we  are  unable  to  discover  this. 

^<wA.  paper. 
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FliAKBS  OF  SNOW, 

ib  «een  through  a  microscope. 

These  are  only  some  of  the  forms  in  which 
snow  fiakes  appear,  when  examined  through 
a  strong  magnifier.    Their  symmetry  and 
beauty  are  often  astonishing,  and  combined 
with  their  brilliancy,  which   is   sometimes 
Buch  as  to  excite  exclamations  of  delight 
ifrom  those  who  beheld  them  for   the  first 
time.     We  have  before  recommended  the 
purchase  of  a  microscope  for  every  family, 
and  now  mention  that  jinvaluable  little  in- 
strument again,  which  deserves  to  be  regard- 
ed as  a  piece  of  indispensable  furniture,  and 
children  should  be  permitted  to  use  it  freely. 
Many  of  the  most  coomion  objects,  when  seen 
through  its  glasses,  appear  perfect  masses  of, 
beauty.     Many  [are  wonderful :   an  insect's 
leg  or  wing,  a  little  shell,  a  filament  of  fea- 
ther, even  a  bit  of  cloth  or  paper,  the  inside 
of  a  flower,  or  a  grain  of  sand. 

Many  a  person  has  been  struck  with  some 
of  the  results  of  freezing,  without  investigat- 
ing or  even  inquiring  into  the  general  princi- 
ples of  congelation.  How  many  interesting 
truths  remain  waiting  for  our  investigation ! 

Most  of  the  stones  in  the  street  are,  in  one 
sense,  mere  frozen  masses,  differing  from  ice 
only  in  the  temperature  of  fusibility.  Many 
of  them  are  chrystalline  in  their  structure ;  and 
ice  is  highly  so.  Indeed  the  change  which 
water  undergoes  in  freezing,  is  a  change 
from  a  mass  of  fluid  to  one  of  chrystals.  How 
this  change  is  effected  has  not  yet  been  explain- 
ed. One  of  the  phenomena  attending  it  is  a 
sudden^  emission  of  heat,  at  the  moment  of 
congelation.  The  opposite  occurs  when  ice 
melts,  there  being  then  a  disappearance  of 
much  heat,  without  any  change  in  the  tem- 
perature of  the  substance.  The  disappearing 
heat  constitutes  what  is  called  the  latent  heat 
of  water,  which  is  indispensable  to  its  exist- 
ence in  the  fluid  state. 
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The  crystals  of  ice  branch  out  from  each 
other  only  at  one  angle,  that  is  60  degrees. 
Now  this  is  soon  told:  but- on  it  depends  a 
variety  of  curious  effects,  which  we  have  not 
room  to  specify.    Our  readers  are  referred  to 
books  on  Natural  Philosophy  for  the  informa- 
tbey  may  need. 
Higgins  remarks  that — 
"  Dr.  Nettis,  of  Middleburgh,  was  the  first 
to  describe  these  appearances,  which  he  did 
in  1740.    This  observer  very  carefully  deline- 
ated some  of  the  figures  which  the  chrystal- 
lization  presented,  and  of  these  there  is  an 
almost  endless  variety.    But  yve  are  chiefly 
indebted  to  Captain  Scoresbjr  foe  our  informa- 
tion on  this  interesting  subject,  who  availed 
himself  of  his  opportunities,  during  his  polar 
voyages,  of  not  only  sketching  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  figures,  but  of  measunng 
the  chrystals  themselves.     This  gentleman 
has  classified  the  several  modifications  of 
form  he  observed. 

The  amount  of  snow  falling  at  any  place  is 
of  course  regulated  by  the  mean  temperature, 
or,  in  other  words,  by  its  latitude,  elevation 
and  position.  According  to  Mr.  Scoresby,  it 
snows  nine  days  out  of  ten  during  April  and 
the  two  following  months,  in  the  polar  re- 
gions; the  heaviest  fall  always  happening 
when  a  humid  stream  of  air  from  the  sea  is 
met  by  a  cold  breeze  from  the  surface  of  the 
ice.  The  inhabitants  of  these  inhospitable 
climes  immure  themselves  in  their  huts  during 
the  most  inclement  season,  and  it  is  then  ne- 
cessary to  stop  every  aperture,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent tne  entrance  of  the  cold  atmosphere,  or 
the  vapor  of  the  confined  air  would  be  imme- 
diately frozen  and  fall  as  snow. 

Snow  has  been  sometimes  observed  to  take, 
in  the  polar  regions,  a  red  or  orange  color. 
This  appearance  is  supposed  by  some  persons 
to  arise  from  the  presence  of  mineral  substan- 
ces in  the  condensed  vapor,  or  rather  the  fro- 
zen water,  while  others  suppose  it  to  arise 
from  the  presence  of  animal  or  vegetable 
matter. 

Snow  storms  sometimes  present  a  lummous 
appearance.  This  singular  phenomenon  has 
been  frequently  observed,  and  we  have  one 
yery  remarkable  instance  on  record.  It  Was 
seen  in  tjje  year  1813,  by  a  party  of  gentle- 
men on  Loch  Awe,  in  Argyleshire,  and  it  not 
only  gave  to  the  surrounc&ng  scenery  the  ap 
pearance  of  an  immense  sheet  of  fire,  but  il- 
luminated the  persons  of  the  individuals  who 
composed  the  party. 

Natural  snowballs  are  sometimes  formed 
by  the  passage  of  a  high  wind  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  faUen  snow.  When  once  formed, 
their  size  rapidly  increases  by  a  continued 
motion ;  fbr,  as  they  roll  along,  they  collect, 
and  sometimes  attain  a  considerable  size.  Mr. 
-  Sherriff  states  that  in  February,  1830,  he  ob- 
served many  of  these  balls  in  East  Lothian, 
some  of  which  were  a  foot  and  a  half  in  di* 
ameter.  They  were  produced  by  a  westerly 
wind,  and  had  left  their  track  impressed  upon 
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the  snow.    In  one  village  much  exposed  to 
the  west  they  were  exceedingly  numerous. 

We  can  scarcely  avoid  a  remark,  which 
may  appear  to  be  little,  if  at  all,  connected 
with  the  fall  of  snow,  though  it  cannot  fail  to 
assist  in  the  proof  of  a  statement  already 
made,  that  electricity  is  always  developed  by 
atmospheric  changes.  ^  Snow  is  universally 
in  an  electrified  state,  and,  as  far  as  our  own 
observations  have  extended,  generally  posi- 
tive, but  the  condition  is  changed  by  liquefac* 
tion.    There  are  many  persons  who  entertain 
a  skeptical  notion  of  the  universal  influence 
of  electricity,  and  in  the  present  uncertain 
state  of  the  science,  so  far,  at  least,  as  regards 
the  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the 
causes  which  influence  it,  they  need  not  be 
at  a  loss  for  arguments  to  support  their  opin* 
ions.    But  when  we  discover  that  so  simple 
a  process  as  that  of  congelation  cannot  be 
carried  on  without  the  developement  of  the 
agent  which  in  other  states  produces  some  of 
the  most  awful  phenomena  we  behold  above 
and  around  us,  there  can  be  nothing  very  ab- 
surd in   the  supposition  that  it   may  have 
something  to  do  with  many,  if  not  all,  of  the 
meteorological  changes.     This  is  not  merely 
an  opinion ;  it  is,  we  think,  warranted  by  our 
own  experiments,  and  rendered  probable  by 
the  experiments  which  have  been  made  by 
others." 


HORTICULTURAL. 


i 


The  Propagation  of  Trees,  ShrubSi  &c. 

We  have  been  highly  gratified  by  the  ex- 
amination of  the  thirty -fourth  •*  Prince's  De- 
scriptive Catalogue,"  of  the  numerous  plants 
cultivated  for  sale  in  his  old  and  celebrated 
nursery  at  Flushing,  Long  Island.  Those  of 
our  readers  who  appreciate  valuable  and 
beautiful  trees,  flowers  and  shrubs,  will  cer- 
tainly be  gratified  with  a  brief  account  of  its 
contents.  Some  of  them  are  familiar  with 
the  place,  and  doubtless  know  from  experience 
how  well  its  beauties  can  repay  the  trouble 
of  a  visit,  even  from  a  distance. 

Mr.  Prince  informs  us,  in  his  preface,  that 
the  garden  and  nursery  were  commenced  by 
>  his  grandfather,  William  Prince,  and  that  the 
^  lives  of  three  generations  have  been  devoted 
^  to  it.  It  is  eight  miles  from  New  York,  and 
easily  accessible.  A  store  is  opened  in  Ful- 
ton street,  and  plants  sold  are  delivered  at 
Fulton  Market.  The  qualities  of  the  fruits 
and  flowers  named  m  the  catalogue  are 
marked,  with  their  comparative  excellencies ; 
and  lists  of  those  are  given  which  have  been 
rqected  on  account  of  some  defect  which 
renders  them  unworthy  of  culture,  while 
others  much    superior  can    be    obtained.— 


t 
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Many  of  our  readers  will  be  surprised  at  the 
following  statement  of  the  number  of  varie- 
ties of  the  principal  kinds  of  fruit  and  flow- 
ers. • 

Apples— 315,  beside  107  miscellaBeoos, 
whose  characters  have  not  been  fully  aacer- 
tained,  and  49  rejected:— total,  471.  Priees, 
from  25  to  37j^  oents  each,  in  small  qoanti- 
ties. 

Pears— 25i.  MiscellaneouB,  137;  rgect- 
ed,  164 ;— total  555.    Prices,.  37  to  50  cents. 

Cherries— He^n  cherries,  45;  Bigarrean. 
26;  Duke  and  Morello,  25;  Ornamental,  14; 
rejected,  30 :— total,  140.    Price,  50  cents. 

P/unw— 134.  Misscellaneous,  41;  reject- 
ed, 43 :— total,  218. 

Peaches— Ul,  Miscellaneous,  41 ;  rejeel- 
ed,  43  .-—total,  216.    Price,  50  cents. 

Nectarines,  24.  Apricots,  19.  Almonds, 
12.  Quinces,  14.— Prices  of  these,  25,  37j 
and  50  cents. 

Mulberries,  14.  Walnuts,  Chestnuts  and 
Filberts,  31. 

GrapM.— Foreign,  74  ;  Hardy  Native,  47 ; 
Miscellaneous  American,  45: — total,  166. 

Currants,  32,  of  which  15  are  omamentol 
and  2  rejected :— viz.,  the  American  and 
English  Black  Currants. 

Raspberries,  40.     Gooseberries,  15a 

Figs,  49.    Pomegranates,  15. 

Strawberries,  Scarlet  and  Pine,  36 ;  Hani- 
bois  5:  Alpine,  7;  Miscellaneous,  15;  re- 
jected by  the  London  Horticultural  Society, 
20  .-—total,  83. 

Roses.— Chinese  Ever-blooming,  Daily  or 
Bengal  roses,  131 ;  Tea-scented  China  roses, 
115;  Bourbon  roses,  98,  Noisette  roses,  79; 
Perpetual  or  Autunmal  roses,  51;   Hybrid- 
Bourbon  16 ;  Scotch  and  other  Perpetuals,  4; 
Musk  Cluster,  12;  Small-leafed,  10;  Fairy 
or  Miniature  Chma,  16 ;  Macaruiey,  9 ;  Mnl- 
tiflora,  15;Banksian,  16;  Miscell.  Oriental, 
4;   Hybrid   Climbing,    17;   Evergreen,  18; 
Michigan  or  Prairie,  9 ;  Moss,  40 :  The  Sum- 
mer Tree  roses,  &c.,  which  we  will  not  at- 
tempt to  name,  but  will  only  add,  that  the 
whole  number  of  varieties  of  the  rose  offered  ^ 
for  sale,  with  names  and  descriptions  in  the  < 
catalogue  is  above  1300 ! 

The  hints  and  direcUons  for  planting  and 
rearing  trees,  shrubs,  &c,  given  in  diflTerent 
parts  of  this  pamphlet,  are  brief  and  prac- 
tical, and  we  shall  be  tempted  to  give  ex- 
tracts. 
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I  itocret  Initrvctloiis  of  the  Jesuits. 

Extracts  fbom  *'  Sbcreta  Monita." 

Conduced  from  the  hut  number,pag§  754. 

[The  Jesuits  sometimes  profess|ta  be 
greater  friends  of  light  and  liberty  than  the 
best  of  men,  even  than  the  founders  of 
American  Institutions.  Let  us  have  light 
enough  to  read  their  history  by,  and  to 
watch  their  busy  operations  among  us, 
•specially  when  they  come  near  our  chil- 
dren.] 

At  their  first  settlement,  let  our  members 
be  cautious  of  purchasing  lands ;  but  if  they 
happen  to  buy  such  as  are  well  situated,  let 
this  be  done  m  the  name  of  some  faithful 
and  trusty  friend.  And  that  our  poverty 
may  have  the  more  colorable  gloss  of  reali- 
ty, let  the  purchases,  adjacent  to  the  places 
wherein  our  colleges  are  founded,  be  as- 
signed by  the  provincial  to  colleges  at  a 
distance ;  by  which  means  it  will  be  im- 
possible that  princes  and  magistrates  can 
ever  attain  to  a  certain  knowledge  what  the 
revenues  of  the  Society  amount  to. 

Let  the  greatest  sums  be  always  extorted 
from  widows,  by  frequent  remonstrances  of 
oill  extreme  necessities. 

In  every  province,  let  none  but  the  prin. 

cipal  be  fully  apprised  of  the  real  value  of 

-  our  revenues ;  and  let  what  is  contained  in 

the  treasury  of  Rome  be  always  kept  as  an 

inviolable  secret 

Let  it  be  publicly  remonstrated,  and 
every  where  declared  by  our  members  in 
their  private  conversation,  that  the  only  end 
of  their  coming  there  was,  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  youth,  and  the  good  and  welfare  of 
the  inhabitants  ;  that  they  do  all  this  with- 
out the  least  view  of  reward,  or  respect  of 
persons,  and  that  they  are  not  an  incum- 
brance upon  the  people,  as  other  religious 
orders  constantly  are. 

CHAP.  XL . 

In  tohai  manner  the  society  must  deport^ 
that  they  may  work  themselves  into,  and 
after  that  preserve  a  familiarity  with 
princes,  noblement  and  persons  of  the 
greatest  distinction. 

Princes  and  persons  of  distinction  everv 
where  must  by  all  means  be  so  managed, 
that  we  may  have  their  ear,  and  that  will 
easily  secure  their  hearts :  by  which  way 
of  proceeding,  all  persons  will  become  our' 
creatures,  and  no  one  will  dare  to  give  the 
Society  the  least  disquiet  or  opposition. 

That  ecclesiastical  persons  gain  a  great 


footing  'in  the  favor  of  princes  and  noble-  • 
men,  by  winking  at  their  vices,  and  putting 
a  favorable  construction  on  whatever  they 
do  amiss,  experience  convinces ;  and  this 
we  may  observe  in  their  contraction  of  mar? 
riages  with  their  near  relations  and  kindred, 
or  the  like.  It  must  be  our  business  to  en- 
courage such,  whose  inclination  lies  this 
way,  by  leading  them  up  in  hopes,  that 
through  our  assistance  they  may  easily  ob- 
tain a  dispensation  from  the  Pope  ;  and  no 
doubt  he  will  readily  grant  it,  if  proper 
reasons  be  urged,  parallel  cases  produced, 
and  opinions  quoted  which  countenance 
such  actions,  when  the  common  good  of 
mankind,  and  the  greater  advancement  of 
God's  glory,  which  are  the  only  end  and 
design  of  the  Society,  are  pretended  to  be 
the  sole  motives  to  them. 

The  same  must  be  observed  when  the 
prince  happens  to  engage  in  any  enterprise 
which  is  not  equally  approved  by  all  his 
nobility  ;  for  in  such  cases  he  must  be  egored 
on  and.  excited ;  whilst  they,  on  the  other 
hand,  must  be  dissuaded  from  opposing 
him,  and  advised  to  acquiesce  in  all  his  pro- 
posals. But  this  must  be  done  only  in 
generals,  always  avoiding,  particulars: 
lest,  upon  the  ill  success  of  the  affair,  the 
miscarriage  be  thrown  upon  the  Society. 
And  should  ever  the  action  be  called  m 
question,  care  must  be  taken  to  have  in- 
structions always  ready,  plainly  forbidding 
it ;  and  these  also  must  be  backed  with  the 
authority  of  some  senior  members,  who, 
being  wholly  ignorant  of  the  matter,  must 
attest  upon  oath,  that  such  groundless  in- 
sinuations  are  a  malicious  and  base  imputa- 
tion on  the  Society. 

(J  Above  all,  due  care  must  be  taken  to 
curry  favor  with  the  minions  and  domestics 
of  princes  and  noblemen  ;  whom  by  small 
presents,  and  many  offices  of  piety,  we  may 
so  far  byass,  (bias,)  as  by  means  of  them  to 
get  a  faithful  intelligence  of  the  bent  of  their 
masters*  humors  and  inclinations  ;  thus  will 
the  Society  be  the  belter  qualified  to  chime 
in  with  all  their  tempers. 

How  much  the  Society  has  benefitted 
from  their  engagement  in  marriage-treaties, 
the  house  of  Austria  and  Bourbon,  Poland 
and  other  kingdoms,  are  experiwiental  evi- 
dences. Wherefore  let  such  matches  be 
with  prudence  picked  out,  whose  parents 
are  our  friends,  and  firmly  attached  to  our 
interests. 

Princesses  and  ladies  of  quality  are  easily 
to  be  gained  by  the  influence  of  the  women 
of  the  bed-chamber ;  for  which  reason  we 
must  by  all  means  pay  particular  address 
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to  these,  for  thereby  there  will  be  no  secrets 
in  the  family,  but  what  we  shall  have  fully 
disclosed  to  us. 

It  will  be  very  proper  to  give  invitations 
to  such  to  attend  our  sermons  and  fellow- 
ships,  to  hear  our  orations  and  declama- 
tions, as  also  to  compliment  them  with  ver- 
ses and  theses ;  to  address  them  in  a  genteel 
and  complaisant  manner,  and  at  proper 
opportunities  to  give  them  handsome  enter- 
tainments. 

Let  proper  methods  be  used  to  get  know- 
ledge of  the  animosities  that  arise  among 
great  men,  that  we  may  have  a  finger  in 
reconciling  their  differences;  for  by  this 
means  we  shall  gradually  become  acquaint- 
ed with  their  friends  and  secret  affairs,  and 
of  necessity  engage  one  of  the  parties  in  our 
interests. 

But  should  discovery  happen  to  be  made, 
that  any  person  serves  either  king  or  prince, 
who  is  not  well-affected  towards  our  Socie- 
ty, no  stone  must  be  left  unturned  by  our 
members,  or  which  is  more  proper,  some 
other,  to  induce  him  by  promises,  favors 
and  preferments,  which  must  be  procured 
for  him  under  his  king  or  prince,  to  en- 
tertain a  friendship  for  and  familiarity  with 
us. 

CHAP.  III. 

How  the  Society  must  behave  themselves 
toioards  those  who  are  at  the  helm  of  af- 
fair$m  and  others,  who,  though  they  be  not 
richj  are  nottuithstanding  in  a  capacity 
of  being  otherwise  serviceable. 

They  must  be  also  employed  it  calming 
the  minds  of  the  meaner  sort  of  people, 
and  in  wheedling  the  aversions  of  the  po- 
pulace  into  an  affection  for  our  society. 

CHAP.  VL 

Of  proper  methods  for  inducing  rich  toi* 
dows  to  be  liberal  to  our  Society* 

For  the  managing  this  affair,  let  such 
members  only  be  chosen  as  are  advanced 
in  age,  of  a  lively  complexion  and  agreea- 
ble conversation  ; '  let  these  frequently  visit 
such  widows,  and  the  minute  they  begin  to 
show  any  affection  toward  our  order,  then 
is  the  time  to  lay  before  them  the  good 
works  and  merits  of  the  Society ;  if  they 
seem  kindly  to  give  ear  to  this,  and  begin 
to  visit  our  churches,  we  must  by  all  means 
take  care  to  provide  them  confessors,  by 
whom  they  may  be  well  admonished, 
especially  to  a  constant  perseverance  in 
their  state  of  widowhood  ;  and  this,  by  enu- 
merating' and  praising  the  advantages  and 


felicity  of  a  single  life ;  and  let  them  pawn 
their  faiths,  and  themselves  too  as  a  securi- 
ty, that  a  firm  continuance  in  such  a  pious 
resolution,  will  infiadlibly  purchase  aa  eter- 
nal merit,  and  prove  a  most  effectual  means 
of  escaping  the  othetwise  certain  pains  of 
purgatory. 

Care  must  be  taken  to  remove  such  ser- 
vants particularly,  as  do  not  keep  a  good 
understanding  with  the  Society ;  but  let  this 
be  done  by  little  and  little  ;  and  whea  we 
have  managed  to  work  them  out,  let  such 
be  recommended  as  already  are,  or  willing- 
ly would  become  our  creatures ;  thus  shall 
we  dive  into  every  secret,  and  have  a  finger 
in  every  affair  transacted  in  the  family. 

It  will  be  proper,  every  now  and  then, 
cunningly  to  propose  to  her  some  match,  but 
such  a  one,  be  sure,  as  you  know  she  has 
an  aversion  to;  and  if  it  be  thought  that 
she  has  a  kindness  for  any  one,  let  his  vices 
and  failings  be  represented  to  her  in  a  pro- 
per light,  that  she  may  abhor  the  thoughts 
of  alteriag  her  condition  with  any  person 
whatsoever. 

Let  women  that  are  young,  and  descend- 
ed from  rich  and  noble  parents,  be  placed 
with  those  widows,  that  they  may,  by  de- 
grees, become  subject  to  our  directions  aad 
accus  omed  to  our  method  of  living:  as  a 
governess  to  these,  let  some  woman  be  che* 
sen  and  appointed  by  the  family  confessor ; 
let  these  submit  to  all  the  censures,  and  other 
customs  of  the  Society;  but  such  as  will 
not  conform  themselves,  immediately  dis- 
miss to  their  parents,  or  those  who  put  them 
to  us,  and  let  them  be  represented  as  un. 
tractably  stubborn,  and  of  a  perverse  dispo- 
sition. 

Nor  is  less  care  to  be  taken  of  their 
health  and  recreations  than  of  their  salva- 
tion ;  wherefore  if  ever  they  complain  of 
any  indisposition,  immediately  all  fasting, 
canvas,  discipline,  and  other  corporeal  pen- 
ance must  be  forbidden ;  nor  let  them  be 
permitted  to  stir  abroad  even  to  church,  but 
be  tended  at  home  with  privacy  and  care. 
If  they  secretly  steal  into  the  garden,  or 
college,  seem  as  if  you  knew  it  not,  and 
allow  them  the  liberty  of  conversation  and 
private  diversions  with  those  whose  compa- 
ny is  most  agreeable  so  them. 

They  must  be  also  instructed  upon  every 
occasion,  that  their  bestowing  of  alms  to 
ecclesiastics,  and  even  to  the  religious  of  an 
approved  and  exemplary  life,  without  ih» 
knowledge  and  approbation  of  their  confes- 
sor, is  not  equally  meritorious  in  the  sisht 
of  God.  * 
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JUVENILE  DEPARTMENT. 

SPSCUIiATIOir, 

Edward  was  one  day  sitting  at  dinner, 
when  bis  mother  recollected  something  she 
had  been  told  ^the  day  before  by  a  lady  of 
her  acquaintance,  and  said : — ^'  How  sorry  I 
am  to  hear  that  Mr.  L.  has  failed!  He 
has  lost  all  his  property.  I  never  knew  it 
till  yesterday.  That  beautiful  farm  where 
I  used  to  go  in  the  summer  when  I  was  a 
girl.    O,  what  a  sweet,  pleasant  place  1" 

«*  What  did  you  [use  to  see  there  ?"  said 
one  of  the  children. 

<<  It  was  by  the  side  of  a  little  river,  and 
there  we  used  to  walk  by  the  water.  The 
mill  was  only  a  little  way  off.  My  uncle 
lived  there ;  and  he  was  always  so  kind, 
and  all  his  family !  It  was  sweet.  O,  I 
loved  that  place.  The  gentleman  who 
bought  it  afterwards  had  a  large  family, 
and  used  to  say,  that  he  should  have  land 
enough  to  give  them  all  some.  But  he  has 
had  to  leave  it  It  was  seized,  I  under- 
stand, and  sold;  and  he  is  lefl  without  any 
property." 

'<  O !"  said  she  to  a  lady  who  was  dining 
with  her,  *<  you  remember  the  place  ns  well 
as  I  do.     Was  it  not  a  pleasant  one  ?" 

<'0  that  indeed  it  was,"  replied  she. 
<<  Children,  vou'  ought  to  be  there  about 
this  season  of  the  year,  to  see  them  catch 
fish.  What  an  abundance  of  shad  there 
are  in  that  river  in  the  spring  1  My  uncle 
had  a  great  net,  and  used  to  send  men  to 
draw  it.  They  would  catch  hundreds  and 
hundreds,  and  throw  them  up  on  the  grass. 
They  were  so  plentiful  that  nobody  ever 
thought  of  burying  or  selling  them.  The 
poor  people  would  come  from  four  or  five 
miles  round,  and  take  them  home  almost  by 
the  wagon  load.  Uncle  would  take  a  few 
first,  what  he  wanted,  and  then  give  among 
the  rest,  as  many  as  they  wanted." 

'<  O,  is  it  not  a  pity  I  that  beautiful  place 
sold,  and  all  the  effect  of  speculation  ! 

"  Do  you  know  what  speculation  is  ?" 
said  the  father,  turning  to  one  of  the  chil- 
dren. 

**  Yes  sir,"  said  a  boy  on  his  right.  *'It 
is  doing  things  for  charity." 

<<  You  are  greatly  mistaken,"  said  his 
father.  It  is  rather  'he  opposite  of  that 
It  is  trying  to  makeQmoney  very  fast  for 
ourselves.  It  is  a  selfish  thing,  quite  so. 
The  Bible  tells  us,  '^  Wo  unto  him  that 
maketh  haste  to  be  rich."  I  have  a  short 
story  or  two  to  tell  you  about  speculation. 

You  must  know  that,  once  in  every  few 
years,  many  of  the  people  of  our  country 


have  a  foolish  turn  of  expecting  to  become 
very  rich  all  at  once.  About  twenty  years 
ago,  it  was  said  that  the  price  of  cotton  was 

foing  to  rise  very  fast  and  very  high  in 
Jurope.  Many  merchants  believed  it,  and 
began  to  buy  it  The  price  rose,  of  course, 
just  as  fast  as  more  and  more  was  wanted ; 
and  then  the  people  supposed  that  the  rising 
of  the  price  proved  the  very  thing  that  had 
been  foretold.  This  made  them  still  more 
anxious  to  own  cotion ;  and  those  who  ex- 
pected  to  find  it  cheaper  in  other  parts  of 
the  country  immediately  set  off  to  pur- 
chase. 

I  happened  to  be  travelling  myself  thai 
year,  and  met  with  many  of  the  cotton  spec 
ulators,  and  heard  them  talk.  Some  cx« 
pected  to  make  a  thousand  dollars,  some 
ten  thousand,  some  an  hundred  or  more  j 
and  they  thought  and  talked  about  it  ever^ 
day,  and  ventured  a  great  deal.  Some  bor 
rowing  all  the  money  they  could  to  buj 
more  cotton — but  the  price  fell,  and  man} 
families  were  made  suddenly  poor.'*  Th( 
Bible  says: — "  He  who  hasteth  to  be  rid 
falleth  into  a  snare." 


juvcniijE  concert. 

We  understand  a  group  of  happy  liith 
friends,  had  a  most  interesting  juvenile  concert 
given  in  the  Allen  street  church  on  Wednes 
day  evening  last,  by  Mr.  L.  Hart,  who  hai 
been  for  some  months  the  kind  and  gratuitoui 
teacher  of  the  children  of  that  Sabbath  school 
Having  ventured  to  expose  himself  to  th 
winning  influences  of  theyoung,  he  was  drawi 
in  (0  the  regular  training  of  a  large  and  smil 
ing  company,  in  whose  happiness  and  improve 
ment  he  finds  a  rich  reward. 

"  And  sure  it  is  a  work  of  love !" 

Experience  has  taught  us  warmly  to  syn 
pathize  with  him,  as  well  as  highly  to  a] 
prove,  and  strongly  to  wish  that  the  examp] 
may  be  imitated  wherever  children  are  to  I 
found.  Music  will  attract  them,  as  we  knov 
from  miles  around — punctually  at  the  tin 
and  place,  sometimes  with  their  parents  an 
teachers ;  and  they  will  come  in  good  hi 
mor,  and  ready  to  leam  or  to  do  any  go( 
thing  their  benefactor  will  propose. 

The  excercises  on  the  occasion  above  i 
ferred  to  were  numerous  and  varied,  with 
fine -piano  accompaniment,  by  Mr.  £.  How 
Jr.  Admittance  one  shilling. — Money  to  pi 
chase  new  books  for  the  Sunday  school 
brary. 
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Asceut  of  the  Corcovado* 

The  Corcovado  is  the  giant  among  the 
mountains  here«  It  towers  above  every 
other  peak  and  is  of  very  singular  iorm. 
Every  stranger  ascends  the  Corcovado — so  be- 
hold me  toiling  up  the  steep  sides  of  the 
mountain,  cheered  by^  a  charming  day,  and  a 
pleasant  company  of  friends.  We  began  our 
ascent  from  the  Larangeiras,  and  though 
fatiguing,  we  found  it  to  be  a  delightful  ex- 
cursion. 

The  path  led  through  dense  primeval  for- 
ests that  had  never  been  cut  down,  and  occa* 
sional  openings  disclosed  the  loveliest  views 
ill  the  world.  The  forest  is  filled  with  tiow- 
ers,  air  plants  of  every  variety  hang  upon 
the  trees,  adorning  them  with  blossoms  of 
red,  blue,  pink  and  bronze. 

The  Emperor  has  recently  had  a  cottage 
built,  where  the  weary  may  always  rest, 
about  half  an  hour^s  walk  from  the  summit, 
at  a  charming  spot  called  the  Pinheiros.-^ 
The  English  of  Pinheiro  is  Pine.  Of  course 
we  expected  to  find  a  noble  grove  of  pine 
trees,  but  no  pines  are  there.  There  may 
have'been  in  past  years.  The  summit  of  the 
mountain  is  rude  and  bare.  The  peak  seems 
rifted  by  some  sudden  convulsion.  Across 
the  chasm  is  thrown  a  wooden  bridge,  and 
around  the  peak  is  a  firm  railing  which  gives 
a  feeling  of  security  which  one  could  not 
otherwise  bear,  standing  on  the  brink  of  so 
terrific  a  precipice.  The  highest  point  is  * 
more  than  2300  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  The  view  from  the  summit  is  vast  and 
magnificent,  and  it  was  with  regret  I  left  the 
highest  spot  I  had  ever  reached. 

We  left  at  the  Mai  d*  Agua,  mother  of 
waters,  about  half  way  down  the  mountain, 
some  friends  and  our  dinner,  which  the  moun- 
tain air  by  this  time  had  made  very  at* 
tractive.  We  found  descending  much  more 
unpleasant  than  ascending.  The  only  way 
we  could  stop  the  velocity  of  our  progress 
*was  by  clinging  to  shrubs  and  trees.  It  is 
thought  quite  a  feat  for  a  lady  to  climb  the 
Corcovado  on  foot.  (The  path  is  very  safe 
for  mules  as  far  as  the  Pinheiros.)  In  our 
party  there  were  three  ladies  and  three  chil- 
dren, who  all  bore  the  fatigue  like  heroines. 

At  the  Mai  d*  Agua  we  found  our  friends, 
and  above  all  our  dinner,  which  was  deli- 
cious. The  cloth  was  laid  Upon  the  grass, — 
there  was  a  delightful  absence  of  knives  and 
forks.  I  do  not  mean  that  we  had  none  at  all, 
but  there  were  not  enough  for  all,  and  we  ate 
our  roast  chickeps,  ham  and  chicken  pie  in  a 
most  primitive  style. 

From  the  Mai  a*  Agua,  flows  nearly  all  the 
water  with  which  the  city  is  so  abundantly 
supplied.  The  vapors  from  the  ocean  float 
and  collect  around  the  Corcovado,  falling  in 
dense  mists  and  running  in  streams  down  the 
sides  of  the  mountain.  At  the  "  Mother  of 
waters  "  they  unite  and  form  a  torrent  which 
leaps  down  pure  and  cold  over  a  ledge  of 
granite  in  a  broad  and  foaming  sheet  into  a 
natural  reservoir  about  three  miles  from  the 


city.    Frona  this  reservoir,  more  than  a 

tury  since,  it  was  led  by  an  aqueduct  aloog 
the  ridge  to  the  Convent  of  SSanta  Teresa. 
Never  did  this  outward  world  seem  so  en- 
chanting and  picturesque  a  place  to  me  as  it 
did  the  first  time  I  walked  along  the  paih 
that  conducts  this  water.    It  is  a  green  are- 
nue  made  on  the  summit  level  of  the  most 
romantic  hills,  forming  at  intervals  artiBcial 
terraces  and   platforms.      From  these   high 
places  you  look  below  you  on  vallies  inde- 
scribably beautiful.    The  most  magnificeat 
and  ornamental  objects  is  the  Arcade   that   ( 
takes  the  water  from  the  Santa  Theresa  hill   J 
to  the  opposite  one  of  S.  Antonio,  from  whence 
it  is  led  into  the  city. 

The  Arcade  is  formed  of  two  ranges  of 
stone  arches,  one  over  another,  wiiich  rise 
from  the  ground  to  a  great  height.  This 
aqueduct  is  a  stupendous  work,  and  that  the 
Brazilians  were  ever  inspired  with  enterprize 
sufficient  to  undertake  and  complete  it,  is  a 
matter  of  astonishment. — Boston  JonmaL 

The  Propagation  of  Trees. 

OUB  COABESFONDEHCE. 

We  sent  out  a  few  weeks  ago,   aboat 
50,000  seeds  of  the  Japanese  Ailanthus,  or 
Chinese  Tree  of  Heaven,  to  persons  in  diffef- 
ent  parts  of  the  country,  accompanied  with 
printed  descriptions  and  directions  for  plant- 
ing and  rearing.      Others    are    yet    to   be 
sent,  perhaps  nearly  an  equal  amount ;  and 
we  have  reason  to  think  the  results  will  he 
useful,  extensive  and  permanent.    As  we  left 
all  at  liberty  to  plant  before  sending  us  any 
reply,   we    presume   many    have    preferred 
adopting  that  course.    To  those  who  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  distribute  their  seeds, 
and  collect  and  transmit  the  small  sums  for 
which  we  proposed  to  them  to  sell  them,  we 
return  our  thanks.    They  may  hear  from  at 
again  in  future,  with  some  little  memorial  of, 
our  gratitude  which  may  be   pleasing  and 
useful.    To  find  a  now  project,  designed  for 
the  good  of  one's  countrymen  at  a  distance, 
approved  and  assisted  by  intelligent  and  pub- 
lic-spirited strangers— /fl</w5,  as  well  as  gen- 
tlemen, is  very  gratifying;  and  our  sincere 
thanks  are    now  offered    to   thenu     Their 
promptitude  and  activtty  in  coopeiating  have 
given  us  reason  to  hope  our  plan  will  prove 
practicable,  at  least  to  some  extent ;  and,  so 
far  as  it  is  carried  into  efiect,  the  results  must 
be  useful. 

We  learn  from  our  correspondence,  that 
the  Ailanthus  has  been  introduced  into  some 
parts  of  this  State  and  of  Delaware,  and  that 
it  there  grows  with  all  the  readiness  and  lux- 
uriance which  we  have  attributed  to  it. 
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Penis  of  the  Express  Conductors. — On 
Friday  last,  a  clear,,  sharp,  cold  day,  the 
mail  arrived  at  the  Kennebec  River,  expect- 
ing to  get  a  pass  by  the  steam  ferry  boat  at 
Bath.  The  nver  was  frozen  and  the  ferry 
boat  did  not  run.  The  mail  contractor,  with 
the  conductors  of  Jerome  &  Co.'s  Express 
and  Gilman's  Express,  attempted  to  cross  the 
river  in  a  row  boat.  They  had  succeeded  in 
slowly  making  their  passage  through  the  ice 
about  half  way  across  the  river,  when  the 
boat  was  jammed  between  two  huge  cakes  of 
ice,  and  nearly  capsized.  The  tide  being 
strong  at  the  time,  the  boat,  janmied  hard 
and  fast  in  the  ice>  was  carried  up  the  river 
some  three  miles,  where  she  lay  from  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning  until  three  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  every  enort  being  made  in  the 
mean  time  to  force  her  through  the  ice,  by 
breaking  it  up  at  the  bow  of  the  boat,  until 
the  three  persons  were  wet  and  covered  with 
ice.  ^ 

Young  Mower,  of  Jerome  &  Co.*s  Ex- 
press, broke  through  the  ice  on  the  river,  and 
in  changing  his  stockings,  his  boots  were  so 
much  frozen  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  get 
them  on. 

Findmg  all  efforts  to  make  a  passage  abor- 
tive, the  mail  contractor  took  to  the  ice,  thin 
as  it  was,  and  crawled,  or  rather  slipped  his 
body  over  the  cracking  ice,  with  the  water 
oozing  up  about  him,  and  thus  reached  the 
shore.  Young  Mower  followed,  pushing  his 
valise  and  boots  ahead,  and  then  slipping 
himself  up  to  them,  and  at  length  gained  the 
shore.  Tne  conductor  of  Gilman's  Express 
followed.  Mower  was  obliged  to  walk  two 
miles,  with  only  stockings  upon  his  feet,  and 
froze  his  toes  and  heels.  One  foot  of  the 
oiher  conductor  was  fiozen.  The  distance 
perilously  passed  upon  the  ice  was  about  a 
mile,  and  within  five  minutes  after  they 
gained  the  shore,  the  ice  broke  up  where 
they  had  passed,  carrying  the  valises  and 
mail  bags  down  the  river,  where  the  boat 
was  recovered  the  next  day,  and  got  on 
shore. — Bangor  (Me,)  Whig. 


ANS^VFR    TO    «JOHN  ANDERSON, 

MY  JO." 

BY  MRS.  CRAWFORD.  . 

Jean  Anderson,  my  ain  Jean, 

Ye've  been  a  leal  gude  wife ; 
Ye've  more  than  shared  my  pain,  Jean, 

Ye've  been  my  joy  through  life ; 
I  lo'ed  ye  in  ye're  youth,  Jean, 

W  iih  bonny  snooded  brow  ; 
But  maun  I  tell  the  truth,  Jean, 

I  lo*e  ye  better  now. 

O !  they  were  pleasant  times,  Jean, 

When  first  I  trysted  thee; 
They  come  like  holy  chimes,  Jean, 

0^  Sabbath  bells  to  me ; 
But  sweeter  to  my  heart,  Jean, 

Than  a'  the  past  can  prove. 


The  hope  that  when  we  part,  Jean, ' 
Oux  soola  shall  meet  above. ' 

I've  been  a  man  o'  toil,  Jean, 

And  aye  obliged  to  roam; 
But  still  ye  had  a  smile,  Jean, 

And  canny  welcome  home  ;• 
Our  hearth  was  aye  aright,  Jean, 

The  kail  pot  on  the  fire. 
When  I  came  back  at  night,  Jean, 

I  found  my  heart's  desire. 

Our  bairns  hae  bred  some  cares,  Jean, 

But  thanks  to  thee,  my  jo. 
They  brought  not  our  grey  hairs,  Jean, 

Wi'  shame  or  sorrow  low ; 
And  when  at  last  our  bed,  Jean, 

Beside  the  kirk  maun  be. 
They'll  honor  us  when  dead,  Jean, 

And  that's  enough  for  me. 

American  Guan6. — A  large  amount  of 

Eiano  is  on  an  island  in  the  Gulf  of  St. 
awrence.  The  information  was  commu- 
nicated to  Mr.  Coleman  by  a  gentleman 
from  New  York  of  the  highest  Respectabil- 
ity. 

The  discovery  of  the  guano  was  made  by 
a  young  man  last  season,  and  i^small  cargo 
of  it  was  taken  to  New-York.  A  quantity 
of  it  was  purchased  by  a  gentleman  who 
tried  it  side  by  side  with  the  Peruvian  and 
Ichaboe,  and  the  results  were  decidedly  in 
favor  of  that  from  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence.— Eng.  Pap, 

LiETTT.  Col.  Elliott. — We  mentioned  the 
other  day  the  sudden  death  of  this  gentle- 
man. He  was  the  commander  of  the  British 
forces  on  the  Niagara  frontier.  The  last 
number  of  the  Niagara  Chronicle  contains  a 
long  obituary  notice  of  the  deceased,  with  an 
account  of  the  funeral  procession  which  took 
place  at  Niagara  on  the  29th  of  December.— 
N.  Y.  Express. 

The  revenues  of  all  the  N.  York  Canals 
for  the  last  fiscal]  year,  have  exceeded  those 
of  1844,  by  the  sum  of  ^$25,884  38,  but 
the  expenses  exceed  those  of  that  year  by 
<»140,169  96. 

HUMILITY. 

BY  UONTGOMEBT. 

The  bird  that  soars  on  highest  wing 

Builds  on  the  ground  its  lowly  nest, 
And  she  that  doth  most  sweetly  sing, 
Sings  in  the  shade  when  all  things  rest. 
In  lark  and  nightingale  we  see 
What  honor  hath  humility. 

The  saint  that  wears  heaven's  brightest  crown, 

In  deepest  adoration  bends. 
The  weight  of  glory  bows  him  down 
The  most  when  most  his  soul  ascends ; 
Nearest  the  throne  itself  must  be 
The  footstool  of  humility. 
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A  SPANISH  SONNET. 

Soneto, 

Noble,  rico,  vasallo,  y  ciudadano, 
Todos  iguales  son,  todos  parientes, 
Fues  que  nacieroa  todos  descend ientes 
Del  tronco  aniiguo  del  primer  humano. 
Sepa  quien  con  sus  tiiulos  ufano 
Funda  su  vanidad  en  asciendientes, 
Que  hay  dos  generaciones  diferentes, 
Vittud  y  vicio :  lo  demas  es  vano. 
Por  mas  que  quiere  la  generalogia 
Colocar  en  sus  venas  la  nobleza 
Aun  superior  a  lo  que  Adam  tenia, 
No  podlia  desmentir  naturaleza 
Que  sin  virtud  es  la  hidalguia 
Ridiculo  fantasma  de  la  grandeza. 

We  thank  our  fair  correspondent  for  send- 
mg  us  the  above  specimen  of  Spanish  po- 
etry, so  fine  in  style,  and  still  superior  in 
sentiment.  If  it  be  the  production  of  the 
monk  who  presented  it  to  her  friend,  it  cer- 
tainly does  him  great  credit,  as  he  must  have 
surayed  from  the  ignorance  and  arrogance  of 
the  cloister,  to  learn  truths  taught  only  in  the 
Bible,  in  the  family,  and  in  those  societies, 
not  hostile  to  theia. 

The  translation  accompanying  the  "Son- 
eto," we  shall  publish  with  gratitude,  apol- 
ogizing for  our  apparent  delay,  by  mention- 
ing that  wo  have  but  recently  received  them. 
May  we  look  for  future  favors  from  the  same 
welcome  source  ? 


God  help  the  Poor* 
DedieaUd  to  the  Ladit  «*  BaievoUtU  Society. 

God  help  the  poor ! 
Stem  winter  comes  with  his  chilly  train 
Sending  forth  deep-tongued  o'er  his  wide  do- 

Unto  thy  door,  [main, 

His  piercing  voice  filling  thine  ear  with  pain, 
Oh,  would  he  ne'er  could  visit  us  again  ; 

God  help  the  Poor  \ 

God  help  the  Poor 
Upon  the  barren  heath  ^olus  whistles  loud, 
Through  shattered  casements,  and  with  dusty 

From  far  off  moor,  [cloua. 

Covers  the  shivering  inmates,  who  are  bowed 
Mournfully  to  the  earth,  and  cry  forth  aloud, 

"  God  help  the  Poor  !" 

God  help  the  Poor! 
Tempest- tost  mariners  on  life's  troubled  deep, 
Whose  pilgrimage  is  o'er  where  cold  winds 

They  ve  no  safe  shore,  [sweep ; 
But  Thee  alone !  and  in  death's  ling'ring  sleep, 
To  Thee  they  call,  who  lets  not  mourners 

God  help  the  Poor !  [weep. 

Pennsylvanian* 


To  OuB  Old  Subsceiberb. — The  fiiBt  to- 
lume  of  the  American  Penny  Magazine  'vriJl 
be  completed  in  the  beginning  of  Febmaiy, 
when  those  who  began  with  No.  1  will  bare 
52  numbers,  of  16  pages  each,   containiii^ 
nearly  200  illustrative  engravings*  and  a  te- 
riety  of  reading  matter,  derived  from,  a  great 
variety  of  sources,   foreign   and  AmericaD» 
ancient  and  modern.     Of  their  value    our 
readers  can  judge.    Many  new  and  valuable 
sources  of  information  are  continually  open- 
ing to  us.    The  experiment  which  we  have 
made,  of  furnishing  American  famiiiea  with 
an  illustrated  weekly  paper,  devoted  to  use- 
ful infojimation  and  sound  principles,    iotel- 
lectual,  moral  and  religious,  at  a  lower  price 
than  any  similar  work,  promises  percnanent 
success.     Those  who  wish  to  receive    the 
next  volume  will  please  to  send  the  money, 
($1)  by  the  close  of  the  term.    Those  who 
may  wish  ->to  receive  any  or  all  of  the  back 
numbers,  will  be  promptly   supplied.      As 
tkey  are  stereotyped,  we  shall  always  be  able 
to  furnish  complete  sets. 

To  Ottb  New  SuBSCBiBSitl. — Those  who 
have  subscribed  for  out  second  volume  only, 
will  be  supplied  with  the  few  remaining  nmn- 
kecs  of  Vol.  1,  without  charge,  and  are  re- 
quested to  circulate  them  among  their  friends. 
They  will  be  entitled  to  all  the  numbers  of 
the  second  volume. 

To  JkLL  OUB  SuBSCBiBEBS. — ^If  each  will 
procure  one  new  subscriber,  it  will  be  ren- 
dering an  important  service  to  a  new  pub- 
lication, designed  for  extensive  and  lasting 
benefit. 


Choctaws. — There  are  expected,  says  the 
Vicksburgh  intelligencer  of  the  8th  inst.,  in 
about  ten  days  or  two  weeks,  5,000  Choctaw 
Indians  here,  to  cross  the  river,  on  their  way 
to  their  new  home,  west  of  the  Mississippi. 
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Is  puhlisbed  weekly,  at  the  office  of  the  New  Toik 
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pages  large  octavo,)  or,  to  sobscribers  receiving  it  by 
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6  sets  for  SO- 

Back  uambcrs  supplied. 

FostmaBters  are  authorized  to  remit  money. 
A  Enclose  a  One  Dollar  Bil>,.  without  payment  of  pot- 
tage, and  the  work  will  be  sent  for  the  year. 

**  Tbe  information  contained  in  this  woik  is  worth 
more  than  silver." — N.  Y.  Ohserver. 

"  It  should  be  in  every  fiunily  in  the  ooimliy."— 
N.  Y.  Baptist  Recorder. 

The  New  York  Methodist  Advocate  speaks  of  itia 
siinilor  torms.    Al  somany  other  papers. 
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PBBSIA. 

The  print  on  the  preceding  page  may 
give  some  idea  of  the  a  fleeted  pomp  and 
dignity  of  a  Persian  sovereign ;  and  it  may 
nSord  us  an  instructive  lesson,  to  contem- 
plate the  luxury  and  pride  of  one  of  the 
few  remaining  ancient  ahsoiute  monarchs, 
in    contrast   with   the  degradation  of  his 
people,  and  the  superior  priviliges  we  enjoy 
under  a  system  like  our  own.     The  inti- 
mate   intercourse    which    has  existed   for 
some  years  between  Persia  and  some  of  the 
powers  of  Europe,  particularly  Great  Bri- 
tain, has  given  opportunity  for  some  very 
interesting  publications;  while  our  Ameri« 
can    missionaries  have  transmitted   to    us 
authentic  information  respecting  the  coun- 
try, the  people   and   the  government,  as 
well  «a8  their  own  Christian  labors  for  the 
introduction  of  evangelioai  truth,  and  the 
treasures  of  science   and   arts.     The  ac" 
counts  given  us  from  time  to  time  of  some 
of  the  royal  family  have  been  very  gratify- 
ing, and  particularly  of  the  young*  prince, 
who  has  shown  much  devotion  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  useful  knowledge,  and   much ' 
zeal  for  the  improvement  of  the  children 
of  the  people.      The  Missionary  Herald, 
for  several  years  past,  contains  many  pages 
on  these  subjects. 

The  style  in  which  the  English  embassy 
was  received  at  the  Persian  court  was 
intended,  no  doubt,  to  dazzle ;  but  its  ef- 
fect was  rather  of  an  opposite  character. — 
The  details  of  it  have  been  published,  with 
colored  drawings  of  the  whole  scene,  re- 
presenting a  display  of  grotesque  costumes 
quite  amusing  to  behold.  Our  print  gives 
a  view  of  the  King  himself,  sitting  in 
state,  in  company  with  the  foreign  ambas- 
sador. 

We  copy  the  iollowing  passages  from 
Frazer's  Historical  and  Descriptive  account 
of  Persia. 

"  Of  all  the  mighty  empires  which  have 
flourished  in  the  East,  that  of  Persia  is  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  most  remarkable  and 
the  most  celebrated.  Enduring  through  a 
succession  of  vicissitudes  almost  unparal. 
lelled  for  more  than  two  thousand  five 
hundroJ  years,— by  turns  the  prey  of  fo- 
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reign  enemies  and  the  sport  of  intemal 
revolution,  yet  ever  subjected  to  despotic 
jruk,-— Alternately  eleYated  to  the  auimiiit 
of  glory  and  prosperity,  and  plunged  m. 
to  misery  and  degradation, — ohe  has,  from 
the  earliest  period  of  her  existence*  either 
been  the  throne  of  the  lords  of  Western 
Asia,  or  the  arena  on  which  noonarclia 
have  disputed  for  the  scentre  of  the  ~ 

Poor  and  comparatively  limited  in  i 

the   more  warlike  of  her   sovereigns 
riched  themselves  and  enlarged   their  do* 
minions  by  the  most   brilliant  conqaests; 
while  under  timid  and  pacific  princes  not 
only  did  her  acquisitions  crumble  awaj, 
but   her  own    provinces  were  frequently 
subdued   by  bolder   and   more  rapacious 
neighbors.    Thus  her  boundaries  were  con- 
tinually fluctuating  with  the  characters  of 
her  monarchs.     But  it  is  not  so  much  our 
object  to  write  the  history  of  the  great  Per- 
sian empire,  as  to  give  an  oatline  of  the 
annals  of  the  country  properly  so  called, 
and  to  place  before  the  reader  a  descriptioa 
of  its  most  remarkable  features.     The  ap- 
pellation of  Persia  is  unknown  to  its  in- 
nabitants,  by  whom  that  region  of  Asia  in- 
cluded between  the  rivers  Tigris  and  Oxus 
is  named  Iran, — a  designation  derived  from 
Eerij,  the  youngest  male  child   of  their 
celebrated  king  Feridoon.     According  to 
tradition,  at  the  termination  of  a  long  and 
glorious  reign,  he  divided  it  between  his 
three  sons.     To  Selm  he  gave  all  his  pos- 
sessions  comprehended  in  modem  Turkey. 
On  Toor  he  bestowed  the  wide  and  exten- 
sive plains  of  Tartary,  including  all  the 
lands  beyond  the  Oxus,  which  have  ever 
since  by  the   Persians   been   denominated 
Tooran ;    while  the   remaining    territory, 
bounded  as  we  have  said,  fell  to  the  share 
of  his  youngest  and  favorite  son,  Eerij. 

The  most  ancient  name  of  the  country 
is  by  some,  upon  Scriptural  authority,  held 
to  be  Elam  ;  but  that  sovereignty,  it  is  pro- 
bable, embraced  only  a  small  part  of  Per- 
sia, having  been  confined  to  Susiana,  or 
Kuzistan  and  Louristan,  with  a  portion  of 
the  contiguous  districts  lying  upon  the  Ti- 
gris. The  Paras  mentioned  in  Scripture, 
the  Persis  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  Persia 
of  modern  times,  are  all  obviously  derived 
from  Fare,  a  term  applied  to  one  of  the 
southern  provinces. 

As  its  natural  limits,  this  kingdom  has  on 
the  south  the  Indian  Ocean  and  Persian 
Gulf;  the  river  Tigris  on  the  south-west 
and  west ;  on  the  north,  the  Araa,  which 
divides  it  from  Armenia,  Georgia,  and  the 
province  of  Karabaug,  the  Caspian  Sea, 
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and  M  indefinite  line  in  the  desert  that  se* 
pamtes  Persian  Khorasan  from  the  oases 
of  Kharism  and  the  territories  of  Bokhara 
•emI  Balkh.  A.  like  uncertainty  prevails  on 
the  east,  where  the  district  of  Herat  and 
the  provinces  of  Seistan  and  Beloochistan 
blend  with  the  mountains  of  Afghanistan  ; 
but,  in  fact,  the  whole  of  Cabul  is  de- 
scribed by  some  geographers  as  belonging 
to  Persia,  whieh  is  thereby  made  to  advance 
eastward  to  the  Attok,  and  become  conter- 
minous  with  India. 

• 

This  extensive  region,  which  occupies  a 
space  of  more  than  twenty-five  degrees  of 
longitude  by  fifteen  of  latitude,  exhibits,  as 
may  be  imagined,  great  diversity  of  surface, 
climate  and  productions.  ''My  fathei's 
kingdom,"  says  the  younger  Cyrus  to  Xeno« 
phoo,  <'  is  so  large  that  people  perish  with 
eold  at  one  extremity,  wnile  they  are  sufib- 
cated  with  heat  at  the  other," — a  descrip- 
tion, the  truth  of  which  can  be  welt'  ap- 
preciated by  those  who,  having  gasped 
for  a  season  on  the  burning  sands  of  the 
Diishtistan,  have  in  one  short  month  been 
pinched  by  the  numbing  cold  of  a  north, 
em  province.  This  vast  expanse,  forming 
an  elevated  table-land,  rises  from  a  lower 
plane,  and  is  inierspersed  with  numerous 
clusters  of  hills,  chains  of  rocky  mountains 
and  barren  deserta 

The  lower  ground,  under  the  name  of 
the  Dushtistan,  or  level  country,  stretches 
along  the  foot  of  the  hills  on  the  coast 
of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  Indian  Ocean,  ex- 
hibiting a  succession  of  narrow  sandy 
wastes,  where  the  eye  is  occasiooally  re- 
lieved by  a  dark  planlatk>n  of  doto^trees  and 
a  few  patches  of  «om,  in  sooh  places  as 
are  blessed  with  a  fresh  water  rivulet  or  a 
copious  well.  On  the  banks  of  the  Tigris 
this  tract  becomes  more  fertile,  and  Kuzis- 
ian  was  once  celebrated  for  its  rich  pro- 
ductions. Between  the  Elburz  Mountains 
and  the  Caspian  sea  we  again  find  a  flat 
country ;  but  there  it  wears  an  aspect  of 
the  greatest  luxuriance  and  beauty,  until  it 
is  lost  in  the  desert  which  stretches  away  to 
the  plains  of  Tartary. 

The  space  between  these  low  districts 
comprehends  the  more  elevated  plateau, 
which  reaches  a  height  varying  from  2500 
to  3.^00  feet  above  the  sea.  From  this  the 
mountains  rise  to  different  altitudes,  seldom, 
however,  exceeding  7000  or  8000  feet,  and 
aometimes  including  between  their  ranges 
valleys  of  correspouding  dimensions,  though 
in  other  cases  they  seem  rather  like  islands 
in  an  immense  plain. 

The  most  remaricable  features  of  Peraia 


are  its  chains  of  rocky  mountains,  ks  kmg, 
arid,  riverless  valleys,  and  the  still  more 
extensive  salt  or  sandy  deserts.  There  is 
a  very  magnificent  range  which,  striking 
off  from  the  Caucasus,  accompanies  the 
coarse  of  the  Georgian  river  Kour ;  crosses  it 
to  the  west  of  the  plains  of  Mogan  ;  covers 
Karabaug  and  Karadaug  with  a  gloomy 
assemblage  of  black  jpeakn ;  and  from  Ar* 
debil  runs  parallel  with  the  southern  shore 
of  the  Caspian  Sea  to  Astrabad.  From 
thence,  in  an  easterly  direction,  it  passes  to 
the  north  of  Mushed,  throwing  numerous 
spurs  to  the  southward;  and,  branching 
into  the  highlands  of  the  Hazaras  and  Ba* 
lai  Mourghab,  stretches  by  the  south  of 
Balkh  into  the  remote  province  of  Badak- 
shan.  Here  it  is  lost  in  that  great  Alpine 
tract  north  of  Cabul,  which  is  continuous 
with  the  Hindoo-Coosh,  Himmaleh,  and. 
whence  the  largest  rivers  of  Asia  take 
their  rise. 

This  immense  chain  which  extends  un- 
broken for  more  than   twenty  degrees  of 
longitude,  sends  forth  everywhere  a  mnl- 
titude  jf  branches,  that  in   some   placet 
sink  into  the  great  salt  deserts  and  sandy 
plains  on  the  east  of  Persia,  and  elsewhere 
oooaect  themselves  with  other  elevations. 
Of  these  the  Sahund   Mountains,  striking 
off  from  the  lake  Urumeah,  in  a  north- 
eastern direction,  spread  themselves  in  va- 
rious clusters  through  Azerbijan.    Another, 
running  south  and  south-eastward  from  the 
junction  of  the  Caufilan  Kob  and  Kurdis- 
tan ranges,  was  known  to  the  ancients  un- 
der the  name  of  IMbunt  Za^os.     It  divides 
ancient  Assyiia  from  Media,  and,  splitting 
into  a  confused  mass  of  ridges  and  valleys 
in  Kurdistan,  continues  under  the  appellation 
of  the  Louristan  and  Buchtiaree  mountains, 
till,  traversing  Fars,  it  stretches  along  the 
Persian  Gulf,  at  various  distances  from  the 
sea,  as  far  as  Gombroon.    There  it  disap. 
pears  for  a  space ;  but,  rising  again  in  the 
south  of  Kerman,  it  passes  on  towards  the 
east,  through  the  centre  of  Mekren  and 
Beloochistan,  until  it  finally  sinks  into  the 
deserts  of  Sindo,or  is  lost  in  the  high  grounds 
which  diverge  fi-om  the  mountains  of  Af- 
ghanistan. 

These  are  the  principal  stocks  from 
whence  arise  the  multitude  of  ramifications 
that  cover  the  surface  of  Persia  with  a  net 
work,  as  it  were  of  rocky  lines  ,*  and  among 
which  are  to  be  found  a  system  of  plains 
and  valleys  differing  in  size  and  productive- 
ness according  to  the  nature  and  climate  of 
their  respeetive  districts. 

{To  kecanimued.) 
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OYSTBR  CATCHMO  OH  TUB 
JBB0EY    SHORB. 

Pew  of  our  readers,  probably,  have  any 
just  idea  of  the  extent  or  value  of  the  oyster 
beds  of  New  Jersey,  or  the  coadition  and 
the  character  ol  that  part  of  our  pcyulatiou 
which  is  engaged  in  the  business  of  oyster- 
ing.  From  an  account  of  a  recent  visit  to  the 
Adantic  shore  of  Burlington  county,  the 
neighborhood  of  Little  Egf  Harbor,  in  the 
BuAington  €rai;ette,  we  derive  the  following 
interesting  particulars  :— 

«« At  Tuckerton  we  found  the  people  all 
alive  on  the  subject  of  ovstering.  It  was  the 
first  week  in  October,  and  the  period  in  which 
the  catching  of  oysters  is  prohibited  by  law 
had  iust  expired.  The  road  winds  over  vast 
meadows  which  are  occasionally  flooded  bv 
the  ocean,  the  whole  presenting  a  dead  level, 
for  thousands  of  acres,  exactly  resembling  a 
Western  prairie.  A  carriage  track  is  formed 
over  the  spongy  and  trembling  surface  of 
these  salt  meadows,  by  logs,  gravel,  sand, 
kc*f  but  in  many  places  it  was  m  a  deplora- 
ble condition.  Arriving  at  a  farm  house  buill 
on  a  tract  of  firm  soil  embracing  many  acres, 
we  lefl  our  carriage  and  walked  near  a  mile 
over  a  very  marshy  road,  until  we  came  to  the 
shores  of  Tuckerton  Bay. 

Here  the  oyster  beds  are  found  extending 
several  miles  in  every  direction.  The  bay 
was  crowded  with  sloops  and  schooners  from 
many  of  the  Eastern  cities,  all  taking  in  car- 
goes of  oysters,  some  of  them  large  enough 
to  stow  two  thousand  bushels.  An  empty 
basket  run  up  the  mast  head,  was  a  signal 
that  oysters  were  wanted.  About  four  hun- 
dred persons,  men  and  boys,  were  out  in 
small  boats,  bringing  up  from  tht  shallow 
bottom  of  the  bay  myriads  of  tLa  favorite 
ahell-fish.  These  graboers.as  they  are  called, 
were  collected  from  various  parts  of  the  state, 
though  the  majority  of  them  reside  in  or  near 
Tuckerton.  The  oyster  beds  belong  to  the 
state,  and  various  laws  are  in  force  to  pre- 
serve them  from  the  total  destruction  to 
which  human  cupidity  would  soon  consign 
them. 

One  of  these  is  that  none  but  Jerseymen 
shall  fish  in  them ;  another,  that  they  shall 
be  fished  only  at  certain  seasons ;  a  third, 
that  tongs  of  a  certain  size  only  shall  be  used. 
The  last  clause  was  enacted  m  consequence 
of  a  vessel  from  down  east  undertaking  to 
fish  the  beds  with  a  grab  invented  by  an  in- 
genious Yankee,  which  would  take  up  the 
oysters  from  ten  acres  of  ffround  in  a  single 
day.  The  contrivance  of  Jonathan,  if  adopt- 
ed by  others,  as  it  would  have  been,  threat- 
ened the  speedv  destruction  of  the  whole  bed; 
so,  to  preserve  the  supply,  the  size  of  the  grabs 
was  limited  by  law,  and  the  beds  now  sufifer 
no  iniury,  notwithstanding  many  thousand 
bushels  are  carried  off  every  week  during  six 
months  of  the  year.  The  rapid  Increase  of 
the  oysters  may  be  estimated  from  this  single 
statement. 
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You  discover  mdieatioM  of  the  ajn 
when  within  fifty  feet  of  the  waters  edge  : — 
but  when  yoa  reach  the  water  itself,  every 
thing  looks  and  tastea  and  smells  of  oyececs. 
The  very  stones  are  eocruated  with  them* 
piled  one  upon  another  in  strange  conliisaoQ  ; 
and  at  only  ten  feet  from  land,  you  maY  drop 
•  your  arms  or  tongs  and  draw  up  whole  car- 

Soes.  There  seems  to  be  no  end  to  the  abon* 
ance  of  them.  Then  there  are  crabs  of  vm- 
rious  kinds  sporting  about  In  the  shallow  «rm- 
ter,  active  as  eels,  in  search  of  prey,  and  pot- 
ting out  feelers  for  any  young  oyslsr  UfMl 
may  have  imprudently  opened  his  shell  w^ide 
enough  for  him  to  thrust  in  a  daw — a  sort  oi 
tongs  which  efiectually  disengages  the  oyster 
from  its  shell,  and  transfers  it  to  the  stomach 
of  the  crab. 

The  men  employed  in  catching  oysters  find 
it  a  very  profitable  business.  As  it  is  a  dead 
monopoly  for  Jerseymen,  they  realize  from 
four  to  SIX  dollars  each  for  everv  day's  labor. 
Even  boys  pocket  their  three  and  four  dollars 
for  a  day's  labor.  They  sell  the  oysters  at 
three  shillings  per  bushel,  and  being  all  band- 
ed together  to  keep  up  prices  there  is  no  va- 
riation. This  also  has  the  effect  of  causing 
the  laws  to  be  enforced  for  preservings  the 
beds.  The  state  of  morals  among  such  a 
class  is  of  course  not  the  most  reputable.  Ac 
the  fishing  ground  we  saw  the  moat  in&moos 
groff  shop«  kept  without  a  license,  which. 
could  be  found  in  seven  cities;  and  while 
there  about  two  hours,  heard  more  profane 
language  than  during  the  last  five  years. — 
Nothing  but  the  moat  debaaed  eoodition  of 
society  could  tolerate  so  infernal  a  den.  The 
story  m  the  neighborhood  is,  that  several  bar* 
rels  of  gin  are  retailed  there  every  week. 
Yet  upon  the  porch  of  this  deplorable  hole 
our  party  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  eating  oysters 
not  an  hour  out  of  the  water,  and  withoaC 
stint — fine,  large,  lat  onea,  whose  capeeiocis 
roundity  even  now  rises  up  in  liquid  pursi- 
ness  upon  our  memory,^' — 

THB  DUTY  OF  GOOD  SOI/DIfiRS. 

BY  PRXaiDEMT  DWIOHT. 
SthBtad  F<9r  the  Amtr,  Pemtf  Maga^itm. 

(The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  sermon 

deiiverod  before  the  Cincinnati  Society  of 

Connecticut,  by  the  late  President  I)wight» 

July,  1795.) 

*<  How  honorable,  how  enviable  a  taste, 
how  glorious  a  crown  of  patriotic  labors  al- 
ready undergone,  would  it  be  to  the  officers 
of  an  army,  distin^ished  by  unprecedented 
and  most  public-spirited  efforts  in  the  cause 
of  their  country,  to  stand  foremost  in  the  par- 
buit  of  this  first  interest,  this  supreme  glory, 
of  that  country.  Wixb  that  courage  with 
which  they  braved  a  foreign  invader,  that  pa- 
triotic suffering  with  which  they  encountered 
toil  and  want,  and  that  nerseverance  with 
which  they  surmounted  uiflkuky  and  dis- 
couragement, to  meet  every  foe.  employed  to 
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attack,  every  wit  exerted  to  undermine,  and 
every  obstacle  raised  up  to  hinder  our  public 
prosperitv  1  What  a  wreath  of  laurel  will 
be  twineci  around  their  memory,  whenerer  it 
is  rehearsed,  that  they  were,  alike,  the  best 
soldiers,  and  the  best  citizens!  The  pit4i 
to  this  glory,  I  flatter  myself,  I  have  dis- 
closed. 

SSuch  efforts  are  visibly  demanded  of  all 
citizens  to  preserve,  as  well  as  to  increase, 
the  happiness,  for  which  that  army  so  brave- 
ly fought  and   so   largely  bled.    Our   very 
Government,  so  mild,  so  useful,  and  so  har* 
moniously  adopted,  has  been  attacked  by  in- 
trigue, calumny,  and  insurrection.    This  evil 
has  existed  while  the  chair  of  magistracy 
has  been  filled  by  a  man,  who,  under  God, 
has  probably  wrought  for  this  country  more 
blessings  than  were  ever  wrought  by  any 
man  Sx  any  country ;  whose  wisdom   has 
proved  superior  to  every  perplexity,  whose 
patriotism  to  ^very  temptation,  and  whose 
fortitude  to  every  trial :  a  man,  who  can  pass 
through  no  American  State,  survey  no  field, 
and  tread  on  no  spot  of  ground,  which  he  has 
not  saved  from  devastation,  who  can  mix 
with  no  assembly,  visit  no  family,  and  accost 
DO  person,  who  must  not  say,  '  Our  freedom, 
our  peace,  our  safety,  we  owe  first  to  God, 
and  next  to  you :'  who  can  turn  his  ear  to  no 
sound  of  joy,  which  he  has  not  a  share  in  ex- 
citing, and  open  his  eye  on  no  scene  of  com- 
fort which  does  not  trace  him  as  its  origin  ; 
a  HAN,  to  whom  poets,  orators,  sages,  legis- 
lators, and  the  nations  of  two  worlds  have  • 
eagerly  paid  their  tribute  of  esteem,  admira- 
tion and  love.     Against  this  very  man  hj^ve 
these  evils  been  directed  !    What  then  must 
be  looked  for,  when  the  same  seat  shall  be 
filled  by  inferior  talents,  sustained  by  a  patri- 
otism less  unequivocal,  and  sanctioned  by  a 
popularity  less  complete  ?     What,  but  an 
event  at  which  philanthropy  shudders,  and 
with  the  existence  of  which,  the  hopes  of  the 
wise  and  the  good  will  be  frusinited  forever  1 
To  avert  such  a  catasirophy,  and  under  the 
banner  of  such  a  leader,  bis  illustrious  com- 
panions in  the  field  will  cheerfully  unite,  and 
call  to   the  standard  every  virtuous  citizen, 
every  friend  of  man,  to  preserve  all  that,  for 
which  they  fought,  and  to  increase  all  that, 
in  which  they  glory.    Thus  will  they  secure 
the  peace  of  an  approving  conscience,  enjoy 
the  transports  of  an  extended   beneyc^ence, 
and  commence  a  career  of  honor  which  will 
know  no  end." 


THB  DISCIPIiES  OF  liOYOIiA. 

We  would  rejoice  if  it  were  in  our  power 
to  lay  before  our  readers,  at  one  view,  the 
thousands  of  facts  which  might  be  adduced, 
to  show  how  the  Jesuits  have  illustrated  the 
intention  and  practical  objects  of  their  prin- 
ciples, in  every  age  since  their  society  was 
first  formed.  But  such  a  work  would  fill 
volumes;   and   indeed  enough  oCil  kasaU 


raady  b«eD  done  to  form  a  library ;  although 
not  one  fact  in  an  hundred  or  a  thousand  has 
been  reeorded,   or  perhaps  divulged.     We 
might  refer  our  readers  to  many  books,  some 
of  ihem  written  by  Jesuits  themselves,  par- 
ticularly such  as  are  referred  to  in  page  566 
of  this  nugazine.     A  brief  but  surprising 
sketch  of  their  various  modes  and  means  of 
operating,  to  prevent  the  triumph,  and  even 
the  existence  of  religious  and  civil  liberty, 
may  be  found  in  the  latter  part  of  McCrie's 
Histories  of  the  Reformation  in  Spain  and 
Italy,  in  D'Aubign^,  Rank6*s  Lives  of  the 
Popes,  &c.,   &c.,  as   well  as   in  Llorente, 
Bower  and  McGravin ;  and  these  books  should 
not  be  unknown  to  any  intelligent  and  patri- 
otic  American,  at  a  period  when  that  wily 
and    dangerous    society  are    systematically 
laboring  to  discredit,  impede  and  overthrow 
the  invaluable  instiiutions   of  our  ancestors, 
because  they  are  founded  on  the  word  of 
Grod  and  republican  freedom. 

While  we  are  engaged  in  preparing  these 
pages  for  the  press,  the  news  arrives  of  a 
new  and  characteristic  display  of  Jesuitical 
art  in  England.  We  copy  the  following  ac- 
count of  it  from  the  Christian  Observer. 

'*  Another  remarkable  development  has  oc- 
curred in  the  matter  of  the  Oxford  and  '  Cam- 
bridge Review.'  Here  was  an  essentially 
ftomaniziDg  review,  set  up  to  unprotestanize 
the  Anglican  church,  and  which  boasted  that 
it  represented  the  opinions  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  generous  youth  of  both  the  imi- 
versities,  and  was  the  only  recognized  organ 
of  the  Young  Englanders,  *  the  only  publica- 
tion emanating  from  our  universities;'  and 
yet,  the  popish  '  Tablet,'  made  the  following 
disclosure: — 'The  admirable  articles  from 
the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Review,  in  de- 
fence of  the  Jesuits  against  Eugene  Sue, 
though  appearing  in  a  Protestant  periodical, 
and  therefore  coming  out  under  Protestant 
sanction,  as  a  vindication  of  the  great  order 
founded  by  St.  Ignatius,  was  in  reality  the 
production  of  a  Catholic  pen,  Myles  Gerald 
Keon,  an  alummus  of  Stonyhurst  College." 

Now  in  the  few  facts  presented  above,  we 
all  may  find  a  short  and  emphatic  answer  for 
those  who  ask  us  to  exchange  the  system 
of  America  for  that  of  Rome.  Let  them 
first  reconcile  the  overwhelming  contradic- 
tions which  we  here  find  to  their  pretensicms. 
Their  favorite  system  of  religion  and  govern- 
ment, (fundamentally  and  inseparably  united,) 
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bat  tail  pla7  in  Rome,  and  tkera  haa  raignad 
for  caaturiaa ;  and  sea  aoma  of  ita  raanlta 
in  tke  letter  we  inaart  beyond.  Tbere  bebold 
wofBfk9  of  tbe  efiecu  of  Romiab  doctrines  put 
into  practice  by  a  complete  set  of  goveraors, 
all  eccleeiattica !  Tben  tnm  and  cootem* 
plate  tbe  resolu  of  our  own  Proteatant  and 
American  principlea*  carried  into  operation 
in  one  of  our  etatea^-New  York!  Wbo 
would  excbange  tbe  latter  for  tbe  former  ? 
Gire  tbe  people  of  Rome  freedom  for  a  day» 
and  tbey  would  orertbrow  tbe  wbole  fabric 
of  tbeir  inatitniiona,  and  rqoice  if  tbey  could 
aecure  for  tbe  future  even  one  in  ten  of  tbe 
privileges  and  blessings  we  enjoy ;  wbile,  to 
suppress  tbem,  tbe  Popes  bires  tbonsands 
of  foreign  soldiers,  and  fills  bis  prisons  witb 
bis  subjects. 

Avm  th$  9t.  Loui*  lUpubUeau. 

THE  FOOT-PRINTS. 

In  tbe  early  part  of  one  of  tbe  warm  days 
of  last  summer,  a  gentleman,  seemingly  not 
mucb  past  tbe  middle  age  of  life,  entered  this 
office.  He  bad  been  absent  from  the  city 
some  twenty-five  years,  and  it  seemed  difln 
cull  to  bim  to  realize  tbe  changes  which  bad 
taken  place  in  the  intervening  time  ;  be  was 
known  to  have  had  some  agency  in  removing 
from  tbe  river  bank,  the  extraordinarv  foot' 
prtfUs — ^impressed  in  the  rock— which  were 
even  then  the  marvel  and  the  cause  of  mucb 
speculation  in  those  wbo  saw  them.  This 
matter  was  talked  of  and  explained.  Their 
poai  ion,  and  the  time  of  the  removal,  may  be 
known  to  manv  of  our  older  citiiens,  but  not 
so  to  thousands  of  others^  and  hence  some- 
thing further  may  be  interesting  in  relaticn  to 
tbem. 

On  tbe  river  bank  then — properly  speaking, 
now,  tbe  wbarf-Hiear  what  was  at  that  time 
extreme  low  water  mark,  was  to  be  seen,  in 
hard  limestone  rock,  tbe  impression  of  two 
feet,  so  perfect  that  art  could  add  nothing  to 
tbeir  faultless  proportions.  Tbe  location  was, 
wa  tbink,  somewnat  below  the  present  east- 
tern  extremity  af  Vine  street.  At  that  time, 
an  abrupt  ledge  of  rocks  occupied  tbe  place 
now  covered  with  warehouses,  from  Cbesnut 
street  north.  Small  room  was  requisite  for 
tba  trade  of  tbe  town,  and  little  cause  was 
there  to  fear  that  these  foot-prints  would  re- 
ceive injurjr  from  tbe  passage  of  drays,  or  any 
other  contrivance,  over  tbem.  The  road  lay 
along  and  under  the  ledge  of  rocks ;  and  the 
foot*prints  were  so  far  to  tbe  cast  as  to  be  on- 
toncbed  for  years.  For  a  considerable  portion 
of  every  year,  they  were,  of  course,  covered 
by  the  water,  but  the  attrition — tbe  constant 
working  of  the  current  and  the  sand— seemed 
to  make  no  impression  upon  the  smooth  and 
beamiful  slab  of  rock.  This  gentleman 
caused  ibis  stone  to  be  quarried  and  removed 


to  his  place  of  business  in  IS16  or  1917.  It 

taken  out,  as  we  learn  from  a  private  letter 
which  we  have  since  seen,  in  one  piece,  about 
eigbt  feet  long,  three  feet  six  inches  wide,  and 
one  foot  thick.  Tbe  feet  indicated  tbe  poai- 
tion  of  a  man  standing  with  bis  face  np  tbe 
river.  On  the  face  of  this  stone  waa  a  mark. 
which,  the  gentleman  thinks,  escaped  the  ob>- 
servation  of  many  persons.  '*  The  individu- 
al wbo  made  these  foot-prints  stood  lacing, 
or  lookinf^  np  the  shore ;  and  wbile  in  that 
poaition,  it  appears  as  if  be  bad  reached  for- 
ward, and,  witb  a  small  stick,  or  with  his  fin- 
ffer,  had  made  an  irregular  or  oval  mark  near 
his  toes.  The  impression  of  tbe  oval  mark 
was  about  the  same  depth,  all  aroand,  aa 
tbftt  of  the  foot-prints;  and  in  laying  off  the 
stone  for  cutting  out,  I  brought  the  inner  aide 
of  tbe  oval  mark  to  about  the  centre  of  the 
stone,  thereby  preserving  the  whole  entire. ** 
It  is  added,  that  those  wbo  were  engaged  in 
quarryinjf,  bad  seen  other  foot-prints,  and  the 
prints  ofthe  bands  of  children,  near  tbem. 

This  ffentleman  bad  the  stone  in  bia  poa» 
session  for  some  years.  What  were  then  re- 
garded aa  extravagant  sums  of  money  were 
offered  for  it,  although  Oov.  Clarke,  be  aay% 
bad  proffered  a  Frenchman  two  doUars  to 
quarry  oni  the  rock,  and  it  was  declined.  It 
was  sold  to  Fredrick  Bapp.  of  Harmony,  In- 
diana, for  $150.  The  stone  waa  aflerwarda 
used,  it  is  said,  as  a  platform  to  a  chnrch 
in  Harmony,  but  it  is  now  understood  to  be 
preserved  m  Dr.  Owen^  museum  of  obieets 
of  Natural  History,  at  that  place. 

The  existence  of  these  remarkable  impre^ 
sions  in  tbe  rock  is  known  to  many,    fiut 
bow  were  tbey  formed?     Were   they  tbe 
work  of  art  ?    And  if  so,  at  what  time,  by 
what  people,  with  what  implements  were 
tbey  made  f    Tbe  race  of  red  men  once  tbe 
denizens  of  this  vast  territory,  bad  not,  so  fax 
as  is  known,  the  implements  necessary  to  tbe 
execution  of  so  faultless  a  piece  of  work,  nor 
are  they  known  to  have  exercised  tbemselvea 
in  this  way.    If  not  done  by  them,  how  were 
such  impressions  made  ?    If  a  petrifaction, 
would  not  tbe  constant  washing  of  tbe  water 
and  sand  have  obliterated  the  prints,  even 
while  undergoing  the  process  of  formation  ? 
These  are  questions  upon  which  casuists 
haag  theories,  as  they  have  done  upon  the 
mounds,  and  the  prairies,  and  the  extraordi- 
nary geological  formations  of  the  Valley  of 
the  Mississippi — formations,  confounding  the 
wisdom  of  the  wise,  the  speculations  of  the 
learned,  and  tbe  traditions  of  the  people  as 
tbey  have  been  handed  down  to  us !    In  one 
thing,  however,  we  tbink,  our  citiacoa  will 
concur :  this  slab  of  rock,  simple  aa  it  ia,  and 
mutilated  as  we  bear  it  has  been,  ought  to 
be  preserved  in  St.  Louis.    It  belongs  to  us 
as  a  memorial  of  ouf  early  history,  and 
should,  if  possible,  be  restored  to  oa. 

I  Mr.   Schoolcraft  long  since   published  a 
particular  descripiion  of  it,  with  a  print  and 
measurement,    lie  thinks  the  (racks  are  those    < 
O  a  be«r.~r^f7or  ofthe  Am,  Pen.  Mag,]        < 
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Mr.  Pnntlta  uid  Um  Hvw.Bmflni  Dinner 
In  New  Orkuu. 

The  aonoancemeDt  of  Mr.  Pbentus  lo  ftd- 
dresi  the  New  Englsod  Society  was  hailed 
with  enthtuium  by  the  ciiizena  of  our  whole 
city,  and  has  been  a  prominent  interest  for 
the  lB»t  few  weekc 

After  the  naual  prelimimriei  of  singing 
and  prayer,  Hr.  Frentis9  rose,  and  seemed 
lo  sarrey  hiv  oudience  with  the  proud  eve 
and  manly  front  he  has  ever  exhibited  in  ine 
trysting  neld  of  politics,  or  the  more  noble 
one  of  the  Senate.  Before  him  were  saaem- 
bled  the  sons  and  daughters  of  New  England, 
■nd  a  maltitude  of  witneesea  from  the  other 
porticos  of  onr  great  republic.  The  opening 
of  his  address  was  solemn,  and  alluded  to 
the  New  Biiglanders  aasembling,  as  it  were, 
to  hang  cbapIelH  upon  the  urns  in  which  re- 
posed the  dead  of  their  fathers.  He  dwelt 
upon  ibe  importance  of  the  eismple  of  those, 
who  first  stepped  upon  the  sterile  soil  of  New 
England,  and  how  (heir  eiamtile  had  ner*ed 
their  deicendanlB,  to  any  and  eveij  daring 
enterprise,  and  he  closed  this  part  ol  his  sub- 
ject with  the  !olemn  aisertion,  that  the  past 
was  as  imporiani  to  man,  as  ia  the  foture. 
His  descripticra  ot  the  Toya|fe  and  landing  ot 
ibe  Pilnrims,  were  pictures  oi'  the  highest 
merit ;  and  when  he  said  .the  veasel  that  car- 
ried CKMtr,  had  ignoble  fteigbt,  compared 
with  the  May  Flovxr,  the  audience  responded 
with  esnitalion.  y 

The  comparison  between  the  spirit  of  the 
N«w  England  Colonist*  nd  those  of  Spain, 
was  ternfale  1^  contrast.  We  besrd  the  Terr 
iramp  of  the  iron-clad  Cotiez,  and  his  bloocl- 
ibirsiy  followers  upon  the  baiitements  of 
Mexico,  stained  with  blood,  defiled  by  car- 
nage, unconscious  of  the  charms  of  climate 
and  every  loving  association,  in  search  of 
gold.  Tlie  heartfelt  song  of  praiie  and 
thanksgiving  then  rose  up,  coming  from  pil- 
nima,  surrounded  \if  snow,  and  their  ai>- 
toeros  miogliiw  in  the  exAd  winter's  blast — 
The  results  of  these  enterprises  were  dwelt 
upon.  The  decayed  Repoolics  of  Spain  were 
contrasted  with  the  mighty  spectacle  of  our 
own  country,  and  the  eflbrt  was  electrical, 
when  the  orator,  warming  wiih  hb  subject, 
exclaimed,  "  Who  would  not  rather  be  a  d»- 
•cendant  of  the  Pilgrims  of  New  England, 
than  of  the  Norman  who  planted  his  robber 
brood  in  the  halls  of  the  Saxons,  or  thoae 
who  quaffed  wine  with  the  followiirg  of  Char- 
lemagne?" The  universal  education  of  New 
England  was  next  alluded  to,  and  the  calling 
up  of  the  buiv  hour  of  childhood  at  school 
i  was  swtet  by  contrast  with  what  had  gone 
^  baibreiuand  are  ihe  feadest  reminiscencM 
of  after  life.  The  maenificeni  monnment  of 
our  Second  MuoicipaVity  icboola  waa  com- 
mNited  upon,  and  the  duty  of  the  Slate  made 
apparent,  not  only  to  protect  tbe  body  but  lo 
educate  the  mind.  True  liberty,  said  the  ora- 
tor, it  the  giant  of  Enoivledge,  ebe  pines  and 
dies  in  tbe  arms  of  Ignorance- 
TLe  enterprise  of  the  New  EnglandeTsupttt 


Ihe  sea  was  dwelt  npon,  "  thtt  great  prsirie 
to  the  naval  burner."  Just,  indeed,  was  the 
tribute  to  their  skill  and  industry,  where  in 
ever;'  quiet  nook  is  built  the  strong  vessel  of 
commerce,  or  ss  was  said,  "in  ibe  deep 
woods  were  bom  ihese  ocean  birdf,  and 
fledged  upon  the  wave,  Ihe  carrier  pigeons 
of  the  world."  Tbe  enterprise  of  the  Yan- 
kee character  was  spoken  of  as  indoaiiiable, 
and  aa  overcoming  every  obsiacie.  Had  tbe 
New  Englanders  been  the  companions  of  Co- 
'lumbos,  uid  Mr.  Prentiss,  tbey  would  never 
have  said  turn  back,  but  would  have  gone 
west  until  the  day  of  ibeir  death,  had  they 
not  been  luccessful.  Tumins  from  the  North, 
the  orator  alluded  eloquently  to  the  land  of 
the  South,  the  adopted  home  ol  the  New 
Englander;  he  spoke  here  with  the  warmeab 
patriqiiem,  with  worda  that  seemed  to  bum. 
How  did  he  urge  tbe  spirit  of  Union  among 
all  the  children  of  the  Republic,  as  having 
the  same  domestic  hearth,  and  the  same 
household  gods ;  and  then  placing  his  hand 
npon  his  bosom,  he  said,  here  waved  the 
same  flag  that  floated  over  the  boyhood  of 
the  New  Englauder ;  changed  only,  that  its 
ample  folds  were  wider,  and  its  bright  stara 
more  in  number.  Then  followed  (be  bitter- 
est invective  upon  those  who  w«uld  do  aueht 
to  sever  this  Union.  Thrice  cursed,  said  fir, 
PrentisB,  be  tbe  Northern  fanatic  or  the 
Southern  demagogue,  who  advocates  disunion. 
The  peroration  was  lonebing  indeed,  and  niajr 
ilB  wishes  he  as  true  as  our  detiny  has  so  &t 
been  great. 

May,  said  Mr.  Prentiss,  the  aons  of  New 
England,  a  hundred  vears  hence,  view  tbis 
Crescent  City,  when  she  has  filled  her  golden 
horns  with  wealth  and  commerce,  and  has 
been  made  classic  by  her  galleries  of  art  and 
science,  may  tbe  New  Eoglander  then,  in  ex* 
claim,  "  this  is  my  own,  my  native  land." 
— N.  O.  Com,  Adv. 


EXTBAOBDIKABT  LoNOKTITT. — Died,  in 
Bladen  County,  N.  C,  on  (he  Uih  Oct 
last,  Mr.  Wm.  Pridgin,  aged  123  years  I — 
Heenlered  his  124ih  yearin  Junelast.  Ha 
volunteered  to  serve  bis  country  in  tha 
Conlineutal  Army  of  ihe  RcvolutioD,  utd, 
though  then  exempt  by  reascn  of  his  bein^ 
over  age,  he  served  a  full  term  in  that  war, 
and  has  receired  a  pension  for  many  years 
past.  He  has  lived  to  foUow  all  his  chil- 
aten  lo  the  grave,  except  one,  an  aged 
daughter.  His  grandchildren  are  aged 
people,  and  he  has  let  great  grandchildren 
upwards  of  40  yeore  of  age,  and   great 

S«at  gnandchildren  about  12  years  of  age. 
c  retained  his  faculties  till  his  death,  ex- 
cept his  sight,  which  he  lost  a  few  year* 
ago.  lie  ivas  able  lo  walk  imtil  a  few  dajra 
before  his  death,  when  he  was  attacked  b; 
a  fever  of  which  hedied. — F»feltenlh 
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AN    AFRICAN    FETISH    DFITY. 


When  Biehardand  Jc^n  Lander,  the  iwo 

eatwpritinK  and  tuccenrul  explorers  of  Af- 
and  the  diicOTerers  of  the  luouth  of  tbe 
I    Nig«r,  give  us  aumy  painful  accounts  of  tbe 

fetjah  worship  of  the  Pagan  Africans.  Tbe 
I  nalivea  worship  various  objects,  and  regard 
]  manf  othen  with  supersiiiious  awe.  On 
'   arriving  at  Datnuggoo,  on  ihelr  passage  down 

the  Niger,  they  landed  ;  and  we  Giid,  (Vol. 
I  2,  page  155  and  onward,)  the  following 
I  deaeripiloD  of  the  lowD,  and  ofihia  deformed 
I  idol,  which   Ihey  found  raised  in  a  public 

placa. 


I  breadth  varying  from  two  to  four  miles,  ac- 
>  cording  to  our  ealimation.  At  noon  we  saw 
'  a  •mail  branch  running  off  lo  tbe  souih-easl. 
(  The  north-west  side  of  the  river  was  now 
f  .low,  aod  covered  wilh  thick  juni:le,  and  ihc 
^  bank  in  many  places  was  overflowed,  so  that 
I  the  jungle  appeared  lo  be  throwing  out  of  the 
^  water.  The  iouth-east  bnnk  was  rather 
',  higher,  and  cultivated  pieces  of  ground  were 
I  MCn  DOW  and  then  about  three  or  four  miles 
'  apart,  with  villages  about  ihem. 

At  two  in  the  aflemoon  we  came  abreast 
.  of  ■  village  of  pretty  considerable  eiieni,  in- 
I  tending  to  pass  it  by  on  ilie  oiher  side.  We 
I  bad  no  sooner  made  our  eppcarance  than  we 
I  were  lustily  bailed  byalilile  squiniing  fel- 
I  low,  dressed  in  an  EnglJEJi  suldier's  jackef, 
I  who  kept  crying  out  as  loud  as  bis  lungs 
I  would  permit  him,  "  Holloa,  you  En^lish- 
'  men!  you  come  liere."  Tbe  name  ot  ibis 
{  Tillage,  we  now  find,  is  Damv^goo.  Tbe 
•  firat  person  we  observed  at  ihe  landing-place 
I  Wat  our  liitle  friend  in  the  red  jacket,  who 
,  wa  found  oui  afterward  was  a  messenger 


from  the  chief  of  Bonny.    Hi»  bomew  h«r<  ] 
was  |o  buy  slaves  for  his  master. 

My  broibcr  and  I  were  insiantly  condocled 
over  a  bog  10  a  large  fetish  Ire*,  at  the  root 
of  which   wo  were   made  to  sit   down,  ■<« 
were  shaded  by  ila  branches  from  an  ioloter- 
ablyhoisun.     Here  we  wailed  till  the  arrival   ^ 
of  ibe  chief,  who  made  bia  appearance  in  a   , 
lew  minutes,  bringing  wilh  him  a  goat,  with    1 
a  quantity  of  yams  end  other  provisitHia,  I         ' 
present. 

The  chief  put  a  great  many  qnestiooa  10  n*  ( 
respecting  ourselves  and  our  country,  tb*  ! 
places  we  had  come  from,  their  dtstance  up  ! 
the  river,  end  also  cODceming  ihe  river  itr- 
and  was  astonished  at  our  answera.  , 

Tbe  news   of  our   arrival    having  tpretd    , 
through  the    village,   the   people    flocked  in 
hundreds    lo   see    Ui.     They   so   completely 
blocked    up  every  place  ihrough  which  we    i 
might  receive  air,  that  we  were  nearly  aoff*   J 
cated  ;  nor  could  we  succeed  in  driving  tbea  ) 

In  ihe  morning  a  bullock,  wild  in  the  bi 
was  oflered  us,  wilh  a  proviso  ihal  one 

our  parly  could   shoot  him.    Pascoe,  there-  1 

fiire.  went  oui  wilh  his  gun,  and  discovered  j 
the  animal  rnminaling  among  the  ireea;  and 
levelling  his   piece,    he   shot   him  dead  ihe 

firsi  fire.  J 

At  Ibe  back  of  our  hm  stands  a  feiish  i 

god,  in  a  small  ihatched  but,  sapporied  by  I 

four  wooden  pillars,  which  is  watched  cos-  j 

tinually  by  two   boys  and  a  woman.    Vfe  ) 

were  desired  to  roast  our  bullock  under  him,  j 

that  he  might  enjoy  the  savoury  smell  of  ihc  j 

smoking  meat,  some  of  which  he  might  also  > 

be  able  to  eai  if  he  desired.     We  were  pat-  J 

licularly  enjoined  ;o  roast  no   yams  under  ( 

him,  as  tlicy  were  considered  by  the  natives  ) 

loo  poor  a  diet  to  i^er  to  their  deitv.    Tbe  j 

natives  are  nil  pagans,  and  worship  ihe  satH  ) 
kind  of  figures  aa  those  o{  Varriba.               ^ 
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Man  heaT]r  loog  uught  ibi  MiisTactor;  in- 
fonoatioii  reipeciing  this  very  pecuiitr  theet 
uf  watei,  and  perused  all  accMsible  boolu 
which  make  meniioa  or  il,  yet  felt  hia  euri- 
oaitr  rather  itimulaied  aueir  than  aatiated. 
But  it  il  difficult  to  go  through  with  Ibe  mio- 
Bte  ttod  imereflling  deiaila  given  ui  bv  Pro- 
fsMor  RobinxH)  ia  hie  maitetlf  "  Biblicd  Be- 
aetrches,"  without  feelmg  ibai  all,  or  at  least 
nearly  alt  ibe  questiona  that  could  be  atkc^d 
are  there  answered,  without  Ibe  investigation 
uf  ibe  mysl«ioua  waters  by  diving  belli. 

Perhaps  (be  feelings  of  other  readers  may 
differ  trom  our  own  :  but  we  confess,  that  to 
us  every  s(ep  taken  by  the  invell^r  on  the 
banks  of  that  solemn  lake  gave  ui  some  deep 
impreesion  ;  and  his  descriptions  bsve  left  on 
our  mind  images  ol  a  most  dislincl,  and,  we 
doubt  not,  correct  character.  Drawing  from 
tb%  Scriptures  our  interest  in  tba.t  lake,  and 
having  for  years  contemplated  it  with  extreme 
curiosity,  we  cannot  describe  tUe  SBlisraclioa 
we  received  from  the  pages  wbicli^of  Bob- 
insoQ  baa  devoted  to  the  subject.  We  would 
thai  our  limited  space  might  allow  us  to 
make  large  extracts,  for  such  of  our  readers 
as  have  not  read  bis  work ;  but  we  shall 
give,  partly  in  a  condensed  form,  some  of  the 
passages  most  likely  lo  please  tlieoi.  We  must 
premise,  however,  with  a  few  remarks  on  the 
history  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

II  our  readers  duly  reflected  on  the 
9  which  invest  this  lonely  aod 
gloomy  regicu  with  such  solemn  atiractioDs  1 


Though  of  Buch  small  site,  and  disungulabed   \ 
in  all  ages  by  desolatiui  and  barreoBes*,  it 
has  been  the  aceoe  of  several  ot   ihd  moat 
imporlani  erenis  in  the  history  of  man.    Its 
low  level,  now  that  il  has  been  ascertained, 
may  properly  be  regarded  as  a  phenomenon  : 
for,  ahbough  but  at  a  ebon  distance  from  the   ' 
Mediterranean  Sea,  its  level  is  several  hun- 
dred feet  lower.     Even  the  River  Jordan,  ita    | 
only  considerable   tributary,  has   been   avet- 
lained,  by  a  French  scientiGc  snrvey,  to  be  so   < 
also  at  Jericbo.    This  accounts  for  the  hot   \ 
climate  which  scorches  the  shores  of  both    ' 
the  stream  and  the  lake,  and  ibe  tropical  as-    i 
pect  of  the  vegetation,  which  contrasts  with 
lb  St  of  Jerusalem  and  other  places  adjacent. 

Is  it  not  a  very  striking  fact,  and  one  quite    | 
tm  parallel  led,  that  the  Bible  Brsi  describes  this   ' 
region  as  a  dry  and  fertile  plain,  with  four    i 
cities,  and  narrates  the  story  of  the  first  bat-   \ 
lie  on  record  in  any  book,  laying  the  scei 
of  itherel     II  aflerwarda  gives  ns  the  a 
count  of  Lot's  choosing  it  as  his  residence,    | 
and  of  ibe  awful  destruction  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  the  innndaiion  of  the  lend,  by  a 
stroke  of  divine  vengeance.     Among  some  of 
the   events   of  Abraham's  life   are  interwov- 
en scenes  which  look  place  on  the  conniry 
long  covered  by  the  gloomy  waters  of  this 
lake.     How  changed  since  bis  nephew.  Lot, 
with  short-sighted  admiraiioa,  "lifted  up  his  \ 
eyes  and  saw  the  plain  >A  Jordan,  as  the  gar- 
den of  God,''  choae  it  as  his  portion,  and 
pitched  bis  lent  towards  Sodom,  and  gave  a  J 
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practical  text  for  many  a  powerfal  sermon 
against  the  wisdom  of  this  world !  How  so- 
lemn is  the  accoont  of  the  battle  there  foaght 
by  '*  four  kings  against  five/'  and  the  brief 
pictare  presented  of  the  calamities  of  war, 
when  we  consider  how  many  thousands  of 
similar  events  have  succeeded  it  along  the 
bloody  line  of  successive  ages,  and  how  often 
after,  as  here  at  first,  the  unrighteous,  arro> 
gant  and  cruel  intruder  has  triumphed  over 
the  peaceful  and  feebler  inhabitants !  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  by  taking  the  view  oi 
God's  dealings  with  nations  as  we  are  here 
taught,  by  regarding  them  as  scourges  of  each 
other  in  his  hands,  for  their  criminality,  what 
an  introduction  do  we  receive  to  the  correct 
and  proper  study  of  history — so  oftoi  over- 
looked, even  by  Christian  readers !  (Gen.  14.) 
Dr.  Robinson  gives  us  an  abundant 
amount  of  information  respecting  the  Dead 
Sea,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  '*  Biblical  Re- 
searches,*' to  which  we  urgently  refer  our 
readers.  As  usual  with  him,  throughout 
>  that  most  learned,  interesting  and  instructire 
work,  he  adds  to  his  own  minute  and  accurate 
observations  and  discoveries,  a  comprehensive 
sketch  of  the  dates,  diacoveries  and  opinions 
ot  other  travellers,  and  important  historical 
notices  from  the  earliest  periods. 

With  regard  to  its  size,  he  Informs  us  that, 
**  from  calculations  founded  on  the  base  and 
angles  measured  by  us  at  Ain  Jidy,"  it  was 
nearly  8  geographical  miles  at  the  Wady  el 
Mojib,  but  that  he  estimated  it  at  from  10  to 
12  English  miles.  He  adds,  that  "the  gene- 
ral breadth  is  very  uniform,"  except  near  the 
extremities.  The  length  he  believes  to  be 
quite  or  about  50  English  miles ;  and  this 
**  varies  not  less  than  two  or  three  miles  in 
different  years  or  seasons  of  the  year,  accord- 
ing as  as  the  water  extends  up  more  or  less 
on  the  flats  at  the  south.  From  the  same 
point,"  he  tells  us,  (that  is  from  near  the 
middle  of  the  western  shore,)  *' we  estimated 
the  height  of  the  western  cliffs  at  1500  feet;" 
and  "  the  highest  sides  of  the  eastern  moun- 
tains lying  back  from  the  shore,  at  from  2000 
to  2500  feet  above  the  water.  So  far  as  W€ 
could  perceive,  the  eastern  mountains  run  in 
nearly  a  straight  course  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  sea." 

**  The  phenomena  around  the  Dead  Sea 
are  nearly  such  as  might  naturally  be  ex- 
pected from  the  character  of  its  waters  and 
of  the  region  round  about— a  naked,  solitary 


desert    It  lies  in  a  deep  caldron,  surrooaded 
by  lofty  cliffs  of  naked  limestone  rock,  and 
exposed  for  seven  or  eif ht  months  in  eatck 
year  to  the  unclouded  beams  of  a  bumiiig 
sun.      Nothing   therefore  but   sterility  aad 
burning  solitude  can  be  looked  for  upon  its 
iihores;  and  nothing  else  is  actuall|r  found, 
except  in  those  parts  where  there  are  fooa- 
tains  or  streams  of  fresh  water.    Such  is  the 
case  at  Ain  Jidy,  (in  Scripture,  En-ghedi,)  in 
the  ghor  (or  valley)  near  the  southeast  cat- 
net  of  the  sea,  and  on  the  isthmus  of  the  pe- 
ninsula, to  say  nothing  of  Jordan,  and  the 
fountains  around  Jericho  on  the  north.   In  all 
these  places  there  is  a  fertile  soil  and  aboi 
dant  vegetation ;  nor  have  I  ever  te&a  a  more 
luxuriant  soil    than    at  Ain    Jidy,"   whose 
<'  fountain  appears  to  be  the  main  source  of 
sweet  water  upon  the  western  coast;   hat 
further  towards  the  north  are  the  brackish 
fountains  of  Ain  Terabeh,  £l-Aguweir  and 
El-Feshkhah,  (the  last  very  copious.)  in   the 
midst  of  marshy   ground  along  the   sfaofc^ 
eorered  with  canes  and  reeds,  and  fujnishing 
a  retreat  to  an  abundanee  of  frogs.     The 
coasts  of  the  sea  have  also  been  in  habited 
from  time  immemorial,  and  are  yet  so  in  a 
degree:  Jericho,  Ain  Jidy  and  the  sootheim 
ghor  are  still  the  abodes  of  men.    I  have  ad- 
duced all  these  particulan  in  order  to  show, 
that  the  stories  so  long  current  ol  the  pesti- 
ferous nature  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  its  wa- 
ters, sre  a  mere  fable."    In  a  note  the  anther 
quotes   Brocardos  aad  Quaresmus  to  prove 
that  some  early  writers  <*had  good   sense 
enough  to  deny  all  this  on  the  testimony  of 
their  senses." 

Dr.  R.  describes  his  first  view  of  this  re- 
markable piece  of  water  in  these  words  :— 
*'  Turning  aside  a  few  steps  to  what  seemed 
a  small  knoll  on  our  right,  we  found  ^iw 
selves    on    the  smmit    of  a   perpendicular 
cliff  overhanging  Ain  Jidy  and  the  Sea,  at 
least  1500  feet  above  its  waters.     The  Dead 
Sea  lay  before  us  in  its  vast  deep  chasm, 
shut  in  on  both  sides  by  ranges  of  precipitous 
mountains ;  their  bases  sometimes  jutting  out 
into  the  water,  and  again  retreating  so  as  to 
leave  a  narrow  strip  of  shore  below.    ITie 
view  included  the  whole  southern  half  of  the 
Sea,  quite  to  its  extremity,  and  also,  as  we 
afterwards  found,  the  greater  portion  of  the 
northern  half,  although  the  El-Mersed  pre- 
vented our  seeing  the  sea  in  that  direction. 
(To  be  continued.) 
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RailToadt, — The  direoiors  of  the  Lon- 
don and  Brighton  railroads  have  issued 
the  following  regulations,  impressing  on 
their  officers  and  servants  the  necessity  of 
increased  yigilance  in  guarding  against  ac- 
cidents : — *'  1st  Every  one  in  the  service 
of  the  company  will  be  examined  from 
time  to  time,  to  see  that  he  has  carefully 
read  the  regulations  relating  to  his  depart- 
ment, and  that  he  understands  and  remem- 
bers them.  2d.  Any  neglect  of  the  com- 
pany's regnlatioBS  will  be  rigidly  punisbed, 
•ven  though  it  should  not  lead  to  an  acci- 
dent 3d.  A  donation  of  252.  will  be  pre- 
sented to  the  provident  fund  for  every  quar* 
ter  during  which  no  accident  occurs  on  the 
line.  4tb.  With  a  view  to  enabling  you  to 
profit  by  the  experience  of  others,  you  will 
receive  from  time  to  time  a  short  statement 
of  any  railway  accident,  wherever  it  may 
occur,  pointing  out  the  cause  of  the  acci- 
dent  and  the  ^st  means  of  prevention."-^ 
Ei%g,  paper. 

Capua  and  Ceprano. — It  is  reported  that 
the  King  of  Naples  has  granted  the  con- 
cession for  construction  of  a  railway  from 
Capua  to  the  Papal  frontiers  at  Ceprano. 
Some  of  the  parties  at  Rome  interested  in 
railways  have  called  the  attention  of  the 
Papal  government  to  this  scheme,  hoping 
that  it  would  take  some  steps  in  the  matter. 
1  hey  have  as  yet  received  no  answer,  but 
It  is  reported  that  in  the  eouneil  held  on  the 
Subject,  it  was  decided  that  the  Neapolitans 
might  build  what  railways  they  pleased, 
but  no  permission  would  be  given  for  their 
construction  in  the  Papal  states. — lb. 


> 
> 
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Efecis  of  Bullying.— The  N.  Y.  Jour- 
nal of  Commerce  says  the  preparation  of 
ihe  national  heail  for  war  is  already  caus- 
ing no  little  mischief.  It  has  stopped  the 
auction  sales  of  real  estate,  and  knocked 
down  the  price  of  stocks,  though  in  the  lat- 
ter case  other  influences  co-operated .  Sh  ip- 
ments  to  China  have  been  suspended,  and 
other  long  voyages  deferred.  European 
merchants  and  bankers  of  the  most  cautious 
class  had,  before  the  last  steamer  came 
away,  withdrawn  their  facilities  from  Ame- 
rican operations.  One  highly  respectable 
house  here  received  a  notice  withdrawing 
a  former  liberty  to  draw  against  shipments; 
the  house  on  the  other  side  remarking  that 
in  the  present  attitude  of  the  relations  be- 
tween England  and  the  United  States,  they 
did  not  deem  it  expedient  to  advance  on  pro- 


duce until  actually  landed  in  Europe. 
The  effect  of  these  precautions  is  unfti- 
Torable  to  the  price  of  all  produce.  The 
letters  by  the  last  steamer  say  that  the  un- 
derwriters were  beginning  to  insert  a  clause 
excepting  war  risks.  Much  further  efibrt 
to  <'  prepare  the  national  heart  for  war," 
will  so  embarrass  our  commerce  as  very 
materially  to  lighten  the  national  purse. 

The  Deep. — Professor  Lyell,  the  Qeolo- 
gist,  says  that  during  the  late  wars  between 
England  and  France,  thirty-two  English 
ships-of-the-iine  went  to  the  bottom  in  twenty 
years,  besides  seven  fifty  gun  ships,  eighty* 
six  frigates,  and  a  multitude  of  amalmr 
vessels.  The  natives  of  other  Enropean 
powers  met  with  still  grealer  loasea.  in 
every  one  of  these  ships  were  not  only  can- 
non of  iron  and  brass,  but  coins  of  copper, 
silver,  and  often  many  of  gold,  capable  ot 
serving  as  historical  monuments ;  in  each 
were  an  indefinite  variety  of  instruments 
of  the  arts  of  war  and  peace ;  such  as 
glasses  and  earthen  ware,  capable  of  lastp 
ing  for  indefinite  ages,  when  once  removed 
from  the  mechanical  action  of  the  waves, 
and  buried  under  a  mass  of  matter  which 
may  exclude  the  corroding  action  of  the 
sea  water.  From  an  inspection  of  Lloyd's 
List  it  was  found  that  during  the  years 
1829,  1880,  and  1831,  no  less  than  1958 
vessels  were  lost  in  those  three  years,  their 
average  tonnage  being  about  l&O  tons,  or 
in  all,  nearly  300,000  tons  annually  of  the 
merchant  vessels  of  one  nation  only. 

SiNouLAB  Coincidence. — A  cotempo- 
rary  states  as  a  singular  coincidence  in  re- 
gard to  the  several  Presidents  of  the 
United  States,  that  Jefferson  was  born  just 
eight  years  after  his  predecessor,  Adams ; 
Madison  eight  years  afler  his  predecessor, 
Jefferson  ;  Monroe  eight  years  afler  Madi- 
son, and  John  €tuincy  Adams.  Another 
curious  fact  is,  that  Adams  was  just  sixty- 
six  years  old  when  he  retired ;  Jefferson 
was  sixty  six  ;  Madison  was  sixty-six ; 
and  John  Cluincy  Adams,  had  he  been 
elected  to  a  second  term,  would  have  been 
sixty-six.  Adams,  Jefierson  and  Monroe, 
all  died  on  the  4th  of  July. 


Receipt  to  Join  Glasi  Toobtbbr.^- 

Mslt  a  little  isinglasa  in  spirits  of  wine, 
adding  thereto  about  a  fifth  part  of  water 
and  using  a  gentle  heat.  When  perfectly 
melted  and  mixed,  it  will  form  a  transpa- 
rent glue,  which  will  unite  glass  so  that  the 
fracture  will  hardly  be  perceived. 
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THE  GRECIAN  ISLANDS,  MILO  AND  ANTIMILO. 


Mere  ■ksiehN  of  Bcnsrjr  ao  iDtereiting  u 
I  Ibat  of  ihe  Arobipelego,  alwayi  present  al- 
,  tnctioo*  to  rwdfln  of  lasie  and  lovcra  of  hu- 
I   tor)'.    This  little   print  girts  ua  a  general 

>  idea  of  the  iitHti<»  ot  two  small  bat  cele- 
brated islands  in  that  sea,  with  a  pan  of  the 

>  Deigbboring  coast;  and  we  borrow  from  Dr. 
Dekar  ifae  foUowiog  description, 

"  At  dajdigbt  tfaia  morning  we  were  aam- 

<  BUDod  from  oar  beds,  to  look  at  a  cluster  of 
I  black  naked  rocks,  called  the  Ananas,  which 
'  are  the  bare  peaks  of  sonie  aabmarine  moan. 
I  Iain.  But  objects  of  more  engrossing  inler- 
\  est  Bocn  attracted  our  attention.  These  were 
I  the  lofir  islands  of  Milo  and  Antimilo,  (pro- 
!  noUDced  Meelo  ;)  the  first  of  that  extensire 
I  group  deaigaated  bf  the  ancienla  as  the 
I   Cyclades.     This    namq  signifies  a  circle,  as 

ihesR  ialands  lie  in  aomewbai  of  a  circular 
form  aroond  Deloa ;  which,  although  a  rery 
inconsiderable  iaiand  itself,  wav  considered 
from  the  remoleM  anliquitf  as  a  sacred  spuL 
a  douhtless  eleraled  bj  volcanic  agency, 

•  and  therefore  inrested  by  superatiiious  igno- 
e  with  a  sailed  character.    Its  name,  al- 

'  lading  to  its  sudden  appearance,  auengthens 
this  idea.  It  was  formerly  celebrated  as  the 
I  birth-place  of  Apolloand  Diana,  and  contain- 
[  ed  an  attar  of  Apollo,  once  'ranked  among 
'  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world. 

under  Antimilo,  a  brown,  barren 

•  mounlain,  1500  feet  high,  upon  which,  at  the 
I  distance  of  a  mile,  we  could  discern  no  ves- 
'    tige  of  vegetation,  althougli  we  were  aflei- 

<  wards  told  that  it  abounds  with  wild  goats, 
whose  flesh  is  highly  prized  for  its  exquisite 

I  flavor.  The  channel  between  this  island  and 
'  Milo  is  about  six  milea  wid&  At  three 
,  «'elock  a   part  ot  the  town  and   harbor  of 

>  Milo  came  into  view.  The  chief  town  wat 
I  formerly  situated  near  the  water,  but  its  un- 
I  healthiness  caased  it  lo  he  abandoned,  and 
'    the  inhabitants  clambered  up  to  the  top  of  a 


4- 


hill  in  the  Tidnity.  The  new  town,  « 
composed  entirely  of  white  hoasM^  baa  m 
very  singular  appearance  when  seeii  fn^ 
the  ship.  The  honses  are  clustered  i 
Ihe  ride*,  and  cover  the  nimmit  of  «  peak 
a  thousand  feel  high,  and  resemble  toore  in 
appearance  a  rookery  or  pigeon-hooae,  than 
the  residence  of  human  beings. 

The  Island  of  Uilo,  however  it  may  lu«« 
been  celebrated  in  aoeient  Umea,  it  now  a 
desolate,   unhealthy  spot,  affording  tcmreelf 
sappwt  to  its  wretched  inhatHtants.    Aecoid- 
log  lo  Pliny,  it  formerly  furnished  the  beat 
sulphur  in  he  world,  and  raitl-siones  of  ao 
excellent  quality,  as  to  have  given  the  name    i 
to  the  island,  which  it  atill  bears.     The  tal-    / 
pbnr  has  long  since  been  exhausted  by  the    ) 
demand  from  the  north :  hat  miIl-Mo«es  aaa    i 
an  article  of  export  lo  the  present  day.     It  is   ) 
now   principally  celebrated    for  iia    pilota,   I 
whioh  are  esteemed  the  best  in  the  Areht-   < 
pelago.    Shortly  after  firing  a  gdti  and  hoiai^  ' 
ing  a  Bag,  a  small  aail-boai  was  seen,  n 
king  ita  way  out  of  the  harbor  toward  i 
While  lying-to  for  this  boat,  we  had  an  «p-   \ 
portuniiy  of  witoesaing  its  maotznvres ;  and, 
as  I  had  been  desirous  of  airing  my  Greek, 
(continues  Dr.  Dekay,  afler  mentioaiag  the   J 
arrival  of  a  Greeh  pilot,)  uptm  this  deeceo- 
dant  of  Leonidas,  I  gravely  addressed  him  in   { 
a  set  speech,  of  the  accuracy  of  which  I 
could  have  DO  doubt,  as  I  had  selected  it  from 
a  Romaic  vocabulary.      The  man  stared ;   ' 
and,  upon  my  repeating  the  phrase,  he  asked 
me  what  language  I  was  speaking, 

FootisK  Feit. — The  Fitisburgh  Chronicle 
says  that  the  other  day,  to  decide  a  iriflmg    < 
wager,  a  man  crossed  the  new  sasp«aiaK«    ' 


had   10  make  his  way  by  BtMv«ssive  leapa  \ 

from  one  piece  of  limber  lo  another.    A  single  i 

miseiep  might  have  gtven  bim  a  fall  of  thirty  ' 

or  forty  leet  into  the  water  below.  ' 
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ROCKS  AND  MOUNTAINS* 

Little  do  ignorant  persons  ever  imagine 
what  the  mountains  and  rocks  consist  of, 
Tvhat  they  contain,  or  what  learned  men 
have  discovered  respecting  the  changes  they 
have  undergone.    This  cut,  small  as  it  is, 
represents  the  general  appearance  which 
mcuay  mountains  would  give,  if  cut  down 
from  top  to  bottom,  so   that  the  interior 
might  be  seen.     Many  rocks  are  formed  of 
layers,  which  seem  to  have  been  made  by 
sand   or   other    substanoes  sinking  down 
from   water,   afterwards   becoming    hard. 
But    many  rooks  have  their    layers,  (or 
strata,  as  the  word  is  inLatin,)  sloping  or  up- 
right, instead  of  being  horizontal.     How 
shall  we  account  for  this  ?      They  have 
every  appearance  of  having  been  raised  up 
at  one  side.     How  could  this  have  been 
done  1    is   the  next  question.     Before  at- 
tempting to  answer  it,  we  should  remark, 
that  it  may  have  been  done  m    different 
modes  and  by  diflfereat  forces ;  for  the  na* 
ture,  appearance  and  circumstances  of  the 
T<  cks  often  differ.     Some  hills  and  moun- 
tains are  formed  of  strata,  slanting  only  one 
way,  as  might  be  exhibited  by  our  print,  if 
it  were  cut  in  two.     In  many  such  cases 
the  rocks  seem  to  have  fallen  down  again 
on  the  perpendioular  side,  or  to  have  re- 
mained unmoved,  while  the  others  were 
lifted  up.     The  interior  of  many  mountains, 
especially  those  of  great  height,  Is  gener- 
ally found  to  consist  of  rocks  which  are 
not  formed  of  layers,   as  granite,  gneiss, 
horablend  rdck,  ^sc.  dec,  which  seem  to 
have  been   melted  by  heat,    and  not  de- 
posited from  water.     It  is  now  generally 
supposed  that  in  such   cases,  the  melted 
matter  was  at  some  time  forced  upwards, 
with  sufficient  power  to  lift  up  the  strati- 
fied rocks,  and  thus  to  form  the  elevations, 
the  midst  of    which    they  compose.     In 
many  instances  the  unstratified  rocks  rise 
above  the  rest,  and  form  the  sumniils,  or 


^    even  the  greater  part  of  the  moilntain,  as  in 
the  AlpS;  Andes,  Himlaya,  d&c« 

Our  print  represents  a  section  of  an 
eminence  thus  formed,  except  that  the  un- 
stratified  rooks  do  not  oap  the  summit, 
though  they  rise  to  the  surfiice.  Some- 
times a  stream  of  water  wears  away  a  por- 
tion of  such  rocks,  or  some  of  them  are 
more  readily  destroyed  by  the  elements, 
and  thus  changes  take  place  in  the  coarse 
of  time. 


The  Winston  (Miss.)  Banner  states,  that 
between  3000  and  4000  Choctaws  were  to 
have  left  the  State  about  the  last  of  No* 
vember,  under  the  Superinteodent  of  Re^ 
moval,  for  their  new  home  in  the  Wett. 
The  -condition  of  affairs  in  the  Choctaw 
Nation  is  represented  as  being  quite  pros- 
perous. There  are  now  four  female  boarding 
schools,  sustained  principally  by  the  public 
funds  of  the  Nation,  under  the  care  and  in- 
struction of  the  Missionaries.  Thfse  and 
other  schools  contain  250  pupils«  There 
are  also  various  Sabbath  schools,  taught  by 
Choctaw  teachers,  embracing  six  or  seven 
hundred  adults  and  children. 


Bbunel  the  Engineer.  This  cele- 
brated engineer  is  claimed  by  England,  al- 
though he  was  born  in  the  little  village  of 
Hacqueviile,  in  Normandy.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  the  college  of  (iisors,  and  when 
the  vacations  called  him  heme  his  favorite 
resort  was  the  shop  of  a  village  carpenter, 
he  saw  portions  of  a  huge  steam  engine 
for  the  first  time  at  Rouen,  in  France,  in 
1784,  which  had  been  landed  from  England ; 
It  is  said  that  he  exclaimed,  <<  When  I  am 
a  mnn,  I  will  go  to  the  country  where  such 
machinery  is  made. '  Brunei  is  England's 
son  by  adoption  only,  and  his  name  will 
ever  stand  prominently  forward  as  connect, 
ed  with  the  most  wonderful  work  of  mod- 
ern limes — the  Thames  Tunnel. -T-Boston 
Traveller. 

INJT7RV  BT  A  SwoRD  FisiL-^The  barquo 
Tobey  of  Boston,  has  been  reported  as  hav- 
ing put  into  Mozambique,  on  having  been 
damaged  by  a  swcrd  fish.  Capt.  Bates,  of 
the  brig  Richmond,  at  Salem,  from  Mozam- 
bique states  that  the  Tobey  was  detained  in 
port  three  weeks,  to  discharge-  her  cargo 
and  repair  the  damage  ;  and  that  the  leak 
occasioned  by  the  thrust  of  the  sword  fish 
was  at  least  1200  strokes  an  hour:  [that  is, 
this  number  of  motions  of  the  pump  were  ne- 
cessary to  prevent  the  water  from  increasing 
in  the  hold.] 


? 
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Ijetter  from  a  liftdy  trav^dBug  In  Italy,  t»  a 
friMid  III  ir«w  York. 

OnriTA  Vbochu,  16th  Oct.,  1845. 

Here^  in  Civita  Veochia,  we  are  8ur« 
rounded  by  monks  of  every  order  and  co- 
lor ;  soldiers  who  dishonor  the  name  of  the 
Swiss;  and  wretches  condemned  to  the 
galleys.  These  are  the  persons  whom  we 
continually  meet  with  in  the  streets.  Yes- 
tesday  I  visited  the  Arsenal  of  the  Bagno, 
in  company  with  Baron  R  The  Ar- 

senal is  worthy  of  a  little  State,  like  the 
pnncipaliiy  of  Monaco :  that  is,  poor,  and 
destitute  01  erery  thing  necessary  to  fit  out 
a  ship  of  war  with  promptitude.  As  for 
the  Bagno,  it  is  as  worthy  of  the  Papacy,  as 
Caatel  St.  Leo,  Civita  Gasteilana,  Castel 
Franco,  Castel  Boiognese.  All  these  pri- 
sons resemble  each  other  in  the  cruelty,  se- 
verity, mismanagement,  bad  food  and  hor- 
rible tortures  prevailing  there,  by  means  of 
which  inmates  often  die  in  the  most  excra« 
ciating  distress. 

The  condemned  prisoners  are  fastened  in 
pairs  by  enormous  chains  on  their  feet 
Their  beds  are  mere  plank,  without  straw 
or  covering.  Bemg  chained  together  at 
niffht,  as  well  as  all  day,  only  one  of  each 
pair  can  sleep  at  a  time,  and  then  sits  while 
the  other  takes  his  place.  Their  breakfast 
is  black  bread ;  their  dinner  haricot  with 
lard  or  oil,  and  sometimes  beans,  but  never 
anything  better  than  vegetables.  Their 
supper'  is  like  'their  breakfast.  Their 
work  is  to  keep  the  port  and  city  clean,  to 
carry  enormous  burthens,  and  in  short  to 

{perform  the  most  laborious  and  disgusting 
abors.  Political  prisoners  are  treated  with 
still  more  rigor  than  the  criminals.  Always 
followed  by  the  Lagozini,  who,  at  the  slight- 
est negligence  or  transgression,  beat. those 
wretched  beings  with  an  enormous  lash, 
perhaps  because  their  physical  nature  is 
too  feeble  to  endure  the  severe  labors.  You 
may  see,  for  example,  a  respectable  citizen, 
who  asks  the  government  to  make  some 
improvemnnt  in  his  native  town,  and  there- 
fore becomes  suspected,  is  condemned  to  the 
galleys,  and  made  the  chain  companion  of 
a  parricide  or  an  assassin,  a  being  more 
worthy  of  the  gallows  than  society. 

There  are  also  separate  prisons,  kept  un- 
der a  stricter  system,  for  other  political  of- 
fenders, where  they  are  obliged  to  remain 
always  in  one  position,  either  standing  or 
lying  down,  for  months  apd  even  years,  if 
they  live  long  enough. 

Each  Bagno  has  its  chaplain,  who  is  al- 


ways some  monk  approved  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  keepai  them  acquainted  \nth  the 
state  of  the  prisoners'  consciences.  They 
are  obliged  to  confess  onoe  a  month ;  and 
if  they  refuse,  have  to  bear  the  infliction  of 
from  thirty  to  sixty  blows  of  a  stick.  This 
Russian  kind  of  legislation  is  even  prac- 
tised with  the  femafe  prisoners,  to  coim^ 
them  to  commit  crimes. 

Even  in  Rome,  the  prisons  of  the  Caatto 
of  St.  Angelo  are  under  the  government  of 
the  famous  Barbone,  on  whose  head  was 
once  set  the  price  of  6,000  dollara  Such 
is  the  holy  and  paternal  justice  of  the  exist, 
ing  Pontiff?  Defenders  o£  the  papaeyl 
come  tjQihvA '' Real  School  r 

We  left  Rome  in  a  state  of  effervescence 
and  ferment.  The  recent  rebellions  in  Ro- 
magna,  and  the  Jesuits,  engrossed  the  atten- 
tion  of  the  gOTornment,  and  the  police  hare 
resolved  to  adopt  measures  of  the  gi«atest 
severity.  The  fortresses  of  the  city,  and 
the  Pontifical  forts  along  the  coast,  have 
been  strengthened  in  artillery  and  garrisons: 
and  the  Pope  has  applied  for  a  new  loan 
from  the  house  of  Rothschild  at  Naples,  to 
make  a  purchase  of  arms,  and  to  pinr  re- 
cruits of  new  troops  ;  but  the  Jewish  bank- 
er  is  not  willing  to  satisfy  the  wishes  of  the 
Holy  Father,  as  he  is  already  quite  enough 
in  his  debt 

A  large  politioo.^reHgious  party  existo  ui 
Rome,  among  the  Italum  and  foreign  pn- 
lates,  and  they  are  in  favor  of  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  Jesuits ;  and  France,  which  has 
created  this  party,  must  soon  appear  jln  the 
case.  The  Italian  clergy  generally,  are 
anti-Jesuits,  and  are  anxiously  inquiring, 
"  Where  will  the  French  Jesuits  go  %  Into 
Italy  ?  We  have  here  their  institutions  by 
the  thousand.  To  Switzeriand,  to  strike 
their  own  death  knell?  To  Spain  or  For- 
tugal  ?  Their  coming  wouki  be  reganM 
like  the  Cholera,  in  Austria,  their  limited 
number  is  complete.  In  Germany,  Ca- 
tholicism is  going  over  to  the  new  German 
Catholic  Church  with  arms  and  baggage. 
To  Hungary  ?  The  people  will  not  even 
endure  to  hear  their  nama  In  Russia  and 
Poland  is  an  insurmountable  barrier.  In 
Turkey  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  convert 
Mussulmans.  In  Africa  it  will  be  i\\  vain 
for  them  to  preach  to  the  Bedouins." 

Thus  these  prelates  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion, that  no  country  remains  but  America, 
that  region  of  heretics,  and  thither  they 
must  be  sent,  a  portion  in  their  own  cos- 
tume,  and  the  rest  in  disguise,  to  establish 
depots  and  prepare  for  future  action,  either 
political  or  religious. 
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MOHBY  WBIili  BXPfiKDBD. 

Capt.  S.  C.  S.  of  Portknd  was  ooe  day 
-pmammg  through  one  of  the  streets  of  Boston, 
wbea  he  taw  a  poor  sailor  lyiog  upon  the  side- 
wmlk,  with  his  feet  in  the  cutter,  in  such  a 
]>ontion  as  to  eadanger  his  limbs  if  not  his 
life.  Capt.  S.  pu  led  him  out  of  the  ^tter, 
ar«iiised  him,  aad  by  degrees  got  his  history. 
He  was  from  a  goml  family,  who  resided  in 
tke  eastern  part  of  Maine,  had  been  well 
educated,  and  exhibited  eren  now  the  wreck 
of  a  Imlliant  intellect  and  an  amiable  dis- 
poeittoB.  He  had  been  sick,  he  said,  and 
auod  his  time  out  in  the  Charleston  Hospital, 
and  had  that  morning  been  discharged  with- 
ovt  a  ctMf  and  in  so  feeble  a  state  as  to  dis- 
qualify him  to  go  to  sea  again  at  present. — 

*  Then  why  dont  you  go  home''  said  Capt. 
S.  '  I  cannot  pay  my  passage :  I  have  no 
money,'    answerea    the    desponding    sailor. 

*  Hare  yon  found  anybody  who  would  awe 
you  any  breaklast  V  said  the  Captain.  '  No ;' 
was  the  reply, '  but  I  found  a  man  who  gave 
me  something  to  drink,  and,  as  (  was  very 
weak  and  very  hungry,  the  liquor  overcame 
me  ;  but  I  am  not  so  much  intoxicated  as  I 
seem  to  be,  I  have  my  senses  perfectly  well.' 

*  How  much  will  take  you  home,'  inquired 
the  Capt. — *  There  is,'  said  the  tar,  <  a  vessel 
lying  at  thewharf  which  will  take  me  within 
two  miles  of  my  home  for  one  dollar,  and  I 
would  go  if  I  only  had  the  money.  '  Now 
ahipmate,'  continued  Capt.  S.  <  give  us  your 
hand.  Look  me  straiffht  in  the  eye.  Now 
promise  me,  upon  the  honor  of  a  sailor,  that 
you  will  never  drink  any  more  of  that  poison 
stuff,  and  I'll  give  you  some  breakihst  and 
pay  your  passase  home.'  The  sailor  clasped 
hia  emaciated  finffers  around  the  hard  hand 
of  the  Capt.  and  pronounced  the  pledge. 
Capt.  S.  handed  him  a  bill,  and  saw  him  safe 
in  the  nearest  public  house,  and  went  his 
way. 

Soma  three  years  after,  as  Capt.  S.  was 
passing  Eichange  street,   in  Portland,  some 

one  behind  him  called  out '  Cap'n ;  I 

say,  Cap'n ;  Hallo,  Cap'n.'  Capt.  S.  turned 
around  and  a  well  dressed  stranger  grasped 
him  heartily  by  the  hand,  and  inquired  if  he 
knew  him.  He  confessed  he  did  not  recollect 
ever  to  have  seen  him  before.  The  stranger, 
after  several  ineffectual  attempts  to  refresh 
his  memory,  finally  brought  to  his  recollec* 
tion  the  scene  narrated  above,  and  confessed 
that  he  was  the  sailor  to  whom  he  had  thus 
acted  the  part  ol  the  Samaritan,  and  insisted 
on  restoring  four-fold  the  money  which  had 
been  bestowed  on  that  occasion.  All  remu- 
neration was  refused,  and  the  young  man 
was  exhorted  to  go  and  do  likewiBe.  •  I  will 
with  all  mv  heart,*   said  he,  as  the  tears 

fithered  in  his  eyes ;  '  but  I  owe  you  a  debt 
can  never  discharge.  I  have  never  broken 
my  pledge,  and  by  the  help  of  God  I  never 
will.  I  went  home  after  you  left  me,  and  by 
the  entreaty  of  my  friends,  I  commenced 
trading,  and  am  now  here  to  purchase  goods. 
I  have  been  prospered  in  business,  and  hava 


been  united  to  the  wooaan  ol  my  choice* 
You  saved  my  soul  uid  body,  for  I  uust  I 
have  lately  been  made  acquainted  with  the 
blessed  Savior  of  Sinners.  0  if  my  poor  old 
father  could  get  hold  of  your  hand,  he  would 
almost  wring  it  from  your  body  for  gratitude.' 
The  generous  heart  of  the  Cant,  was  melted 
for  he  loved  the  Savior  toa  The  floodgates 
of  his  soul  were  opened,  and  they  wept  to- 
gether like  two  children,  shook  hands  affain, 
exchanged  a  hearty,— >*  Good  bless  youj'^and 
parted. — Morning  Star, 

Baaliiio. — Those  who  recollect  the  visit  to 
this  country  a  couple  of  years  since  of  Haal- 
ilio,  an  intelligent  and  interesting  native  of 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  entrusted  by  his  kins 
with  a  high  and  important  mission,  will  read 
with  pleasure  the  annexed  trandation.  It 
was  made  from  a  scrap  written  by  Haalilio 
in  Hawaiian  in  a  lady's  album  at  her  request 
The  writer  died  ere  he  reached  his  native 
land  :— *'  It  is  with  admiration  and  great  joy 
that  1  have  seen  this  country,  its  people,  and 
all  they  have  accomplished  for  themselves, 
both  for  the  body  and  the  sou!,  through  ener^ 

gy  and  intelligence.  All  the  valuable  things 
ave  realljT  been  obtained  by  piety  and  a  sin- 
cere faith  in  the  true  €rod.  Thus  it  has  ap- 
peared to  me  in  mv  various  joumeyings,  for 
m  all  places  which  I  have  visited  or  in 
which  I  have  dwelt  in  this  country,  both 
among  the  highest  and  the  lowest  classes,  I 
have  seen  that  they  worship  God.  It  is  on 
this  account,  viz.,  the  sincerity  with  which 
they  worship  God,  that  success  attends  every 
work  to  which  they  put  their  hands. — Tin^ 
eteo  Haalilio,    Plainfield,  August,  1844." 

TrumhulVs  Washington^—ln  the  Trumbull 
Gallery  of  Paintings,  there  is  a  fhll  length 
likeness  of  Washington,  at  the  Battle  of 
Trenton.  A  young  artist  of  this  city,  Mr. 
Warner,  has  made  a  large  engraved  copy  of 
this  great  work  of  Trumbull,  in  a  style  that 
reflecu  credit  on  the  arts  in  our  city. — U.  8, 
Gazette, 

Boys  on  Canals, — A  vigorous  effort,  says 
the  New  York  Observer,  is  in  progress  to  pe- 
tition the  New  York  Legislature  in  behalf 
of  this  neglected  class  of  youth.— iV.  Y,  Es, 

RECEIPTS. 

To  Keep  Orange  or  Lemon  Juice. — ^To 
every  pint  of  iuice,  put  three-ouarters  of  a 
pound  of  double  refined  sugar ;  let  it  boil  for 
a  short  time ;  then  bottle  it. 

To  Preserve  Oranges, — ^Boil  oranges  in 
clear  water,  until  you  can  pass  a  straw 
through  the  skin ;  then  clarify  three-quarters 
of  a  pound  of  sugar  to  a  fiound  of  oranges, 
and  pour  over  the  fruit  while  hot ;  let  them 
stand  one  night,  then  boil  them  in  the  syrup 
until  they  are  clear,  and  the  syrup  thick. 
Take  them  from  the  syrup  and  strain  it  clear 
over  lb  em. 
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[In  our  last  number,  (page  784,)  we  pub- 
lished a  Spanish  Sonnet,  which  had  been 
transmitted  to  us  by  a  friend  at  a  distance. 
The  following  is  her  free  and  elegant  transla- 
tion of  it  with  which  it  was  accompanied.] 

SONNET. 

If  of  thy  bounding  veins  the  current's  filled 
From  one  whose  nervous  arm  the  earth  has 

tilled ; 
Or  if  thy  bannered  walls  the  emblems  show 
Of  rich  and  noble  ancestry »  yet  know — 
All  equal  are,  since  all  descended  be 
From  Adam :  he  the  trunk,  the  branches  we. 
Let  him  who  counts  his  titles  o'er  and  o'er, 
And  founds  ids  pride  on  those  who've  gooe 

before, 
Know  that  true    heraldry  two  ranks  doth 

claim : 
Virtue  and  vice — the  rest  is  but  a  name. 
Howe'er  with  self-adorioff  pride  we  trace 
E'en  b^ond  Adam's  stock  an  ancient  race, 
Yet,  if  no  heaven-born  spark  our  pulses  thrill, 
No  matter  what  pure  source  supplies  the  rtll : 
If  worth  be  wanting,  rank,  however  high, 
Is  the  mere  phantom  of  nobilityk 


Dr.  Howe. — The  following  letter  which 
we  are  permitted  to  publish,  from  the  Prus- 
sian Minister  at  Washincrton,  shows  the  es- 
timation of  Dr.  Howe's  labors  by  the  Ktng 
of  Prussia.  The  medal,  accompanying  the 
letter,  is  of  gold,  of  large  size,  and  beautiful 
workmanship.  On  one  side  of  it  is  Apollo 
in  his  chariot,  with  four  horses,  with  the 
zodiac  at  their  feet.  On  the  reverse  is  the 
head  of  the  present-  King,  wiih  the  legend, 
Freidr,  William  IV.  Koeni^  von  Preusserim 
It  is  not  a  little  singular  that  this  tribute 
sboold  come  from  the  country  in  which  Dr. 
Howe  was  imprisoned  in  1830,  for  his  inter- 
est in  behalf  of  ihe  Poles.  ^Advertiser, 
*•  Prussian  Le^ration  at  Washington,  ) 
the  26th  December,  1845.  j 
**  Doctor  Howe,  Boston ; 

*'i>iR— By  the  order  of  His  Majesty  the. 
King  of  Prussia,  I  have  been.  instr\icted  toi 
transmit  to  you  the  enclosed  medal,,  for^ 
scienlific  tneril,  as  a  testimony  of  His  Majes- 
ty's appreciation  of  your  services  in  the 
cause  of  the  Institutions  of  the>BlinJ,aodi)f 
ydur  method  of  instructing  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  who  are  also  blind.  ' 

"  It  affords  me  great   pleasure  to  comply, 
with   his   order,  and  I  avail  myself  of  the 
opportunity  to  express  to  you   my  highest 
esteem.  "  PER.  GEROLT, 

**  Minister  Hesident  to  H.  M." 


A  letter  from  an  officer,  U.  S.  A.,  at  Fort 
Smitii,   Ark.,  states : — **  The  whole  country 
about   us    is    filled  with   emigrants — every 
avenue  is  chocked  up  with  the  wagons  and 
C    stock  of  this  moving  world. — N,  Y.  Express* 


To  Our  Old  Si7SscRiBER8.~The  first   to- 
lume  of  the  American  Penny  Magazine  will 
be  completed  in  the  beginnmg  of  Febiiiary« 
when  those  who  began  with  No.  1  will  hare 
52  numbers,  of  16  pages  each,   cootainiii^ 
nearly  200  illustrative  enffravioffs,  and  a  vm- 
riety  of  reading  matter,  derived  from  a  ^remt 
variety  of  sources,   foreign  and  Ameneao, 
ancient  and  modem.     Of  their  value   our 
readers  can  judge.    Many  new  and  ralaable 
sources  of  information  are  continually  open* 
ing  to  us.    The  experiment  which  we  hare 
made,  of  furnishing  American  fkmiliea  witb 
an  illustrated  weekly  paper,  devoted  to  oee- 
ful  infojmation  and  sound  principles,  intel- 
lectual, moral  and  religious,  at  a  lower  pric« 
than  any  similar  work,  promises  permaneat 
success.     Those  who  wish  to  receive    the 
next  volume  will  please  to  send  the  moaey, 
($1)  by  the  close  of  the  term.    Those  who 
may  wish  to  receive  any  or  all  of  the  back 
numbers,  will   be  promptly  supplied.      As 
they  are  stereotyped,  we  shall  always  be  aUe 
to  furnish  complete  sets. 

To  Our  New  Subscribbbs.— Tboee.  who 
have  subscribed  for  our  second  loluoksoialT*' 
will  be  supplied  with  the  few  remaining  wub- 
bers  of  Vol.  1,  without  charg.e,.  and  are  le* 
quested  to  circulate  them  among  their  frteadki. 
They  will  be  entitled  to  alt  the  numbecs  erf"* 
the  second  volume. 

To  ILL  oifR  Subscribers ^If  each  wiU' 

procure  one  new  subscriber,  it  will  be  ren- 
dering an  important  service  to  a  new  pub-^ 
licauon,  designed  for  extensive  and  lasting, 
benefit.  *, 


Errata.— In  some  of  our  magazines  sev- 
eral typogrraphieal  errorshave  been  detected, 
which  will  be  coirected  lor  future  editions  m' 
the  stereoiype  plates.  In  iwo  instances  mis- 
takes occurred  with  the  cuts.  The  article  ia 
pur  last  number,  page  771,  should  have  been 
headed,  •'  Infants  Honoring  Parents.^  " 
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h  pul>li»hed  we4'kJy,  at  the  oiSce  of  ihe  Mew  X^ 
Exptvv^  No.  1 12  Broadway,  at  3  cents  a  nuinber,  (1|l 
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THE  HOIISJE-GUARDS— LONDON. 

Our  prim  represents,  with  great  accu- 
racy, the  entrance  to  the  quarters  of  the 
mounted  troops  of  the  city  of  London.     As 
may  be  presumed,  every  thing  is  studied,  in 
the  appearance  of  man  and  horse,  which 
may  give  the  most  striking  impression  of 
military  power  and  subordination.     This 
gigantic  animal,  with  his  gigantic  rider,  are 
good  copies  of  the  heavy-moulded  figures 
which  attract  the  attention  of  an  American 
traveller  in  the  British  metropolis.     Who 
of  us,  on  coming  suddenly  upon  one  of 
those  powerful  troopers,  astride  of  his  large 
and  well  conditioned  beast,  has  not  been 
struck  with  some  serious  thoughts  on  the 
nature  of  military  rule,  so  foreign  to  our 
American  habits  ?    Every  part  of  the  dress, 
and  every  strap  and  buckle  of  the  harness, 
speaks  of  strict  and  submissive  obedience 
to  rules  and  orders,  whose  power  seems  to 
have  converted    the   silent  and  motionless 
figures  into  blocks  oi  marble. 

To  contemplate  the  city  guards  on  sen- 
tinel duty  leads  one  to  the  reflection,  that 
the  monarch  of  England  must  be  almost  as 
whimsical  in  the  choice  of  troops  as  Fred- 
erick, who  invited,  hired,  or  stole  every 
giant  he  could  hear  of  in  Europe,  to  grace 
his  favorite  company.     When  viewed   in 
Hyde-Park  in  a  fair  day,  performing  the 
evolutions   customary  on  relieving  guard, 
the  mounted  troops  of  London,  it  is  true, 
assume  a  different  aspect    They  move  at 
a  lively  pace;    their  bright  scarlet  coats 
make  a   splendid    appearance,  while  the 
movements  of  their   horses,    ft'ained   and 
managed  with  great  skill,  render  the  scene 
one  of  great  beauty  and  liveliness,  and  at- 
tractive to  many  observers.      Yet  what  is 
the  life  of  a  soldier  ?     This  question  was 
oflen  seriously  pressed  upon  our  minds  in 
Europe,  a;nd  doubtless  every  reader  who 
has  been  a  traveller  there,  will  be  reminded 
of  such  reflections. 

Doubtless  the  threatenings  of  war,  which 
have  for  some  time  disturbed  us,  have  re- 
newed  such  thoughts,  and  suggested  such 
an  enquiry.  The  answer  to  it  which  every 
man  of  rcadiog  and  sober  reflection  migh 


give,  would  be  long  and  solemn  ;  for  his- 
tory,   which  is  so  largely  occupied  irith 
depicting  of  the  nature  of  war,  and  the 
character  of  soldiers,  teaches  lesscms  of 
awful  import,  in   the  thousand  details  it 
gives  of  the  schemes,  the  undertakingSy  and 
the  success  of  soldiers  of  all  grades  and 
titles.     At  a  time  like  the   preseoti  whan 
men  in  and  out  of  the  government  are  heard 
advocating  a  war  with  our  mother  country, 
the  chief  nation  of  Europe,  and  m  the  front 
rank  of  liberal  institutions,  of  manufactures 
and  commerce,  and  of  the  protection  and 
difllusion   of  civil  liberty  and  evangelical 
truth,  the  prop  of  Protestant  Christianity, 
and  the  mutual  friend  of  our  country  and 
our  principles,  it  will  not  be  inappiropriate 
to  turn   our  attention   to  the  means  and 
the  circumstances,  as  well  as  the  necessary 
eflTects  of  war. 

Those  of  us  who  were  old  enough  to  oV- 
serve  the  numerous  and  malign  influences 
which  were  felt  by  society  at  large  by  the 
contest  of  1812,  may  easily  imagine  how  a 
declaration  of  war  between  Great  Britam. 
and  the  U.  States  would  soon  introduce  agi- 
tation and  real  evils  of  several  kinds  into 
every  town,  village  and  family  in  the 
Union.  One  of  the  bad  and  most  imme- 
diate changes  would  be  the  elevation  of 
some  of  the  most  worthless  and  now  power- 
less men  to  places  of  consequence.  When 
a  recruiting  rendezvous  is  opened,  the 
striped  flags  hung  out  at  a  shop  window, 
the  drum  beats,  the  fife  plays,  and  the  pa- 
triotic officer  invites  every  passer-by  to 
step  in  and  enlist  in  the  service  of  his 
country,  descanting  upon  the  honor  of  the 
service,  and  exerting  his  eloquence  to  in- 
veigle the  country  boy,  the  young  inebriate, 
or  the  stupid  old  drunkard  to  do  the  act 
which  shall  put  a  few  dollars  into  his  own 
pocket ;  what  recks  he,  with  all  his  patri- 
otic professions,  and  the  ensigns  of  an  offi- 
cer of  the  great  Anglo-Saxon  republic, 
whose  heart  he  is  breaking,  or  what  family 
he  fills  with  woe  ?  He''  drives  his  trade, 
and  so  do  all  his  fellows  at  all  the  rendez- 
vous from  Maine  to  Cape  Florida;  and 
dailv  some  hundreds  or  thousands  of  uni- 
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form  coBlfl  and  caps  are  ssBumed,  many  of 
Ibem  by  th«  greatest  vagabonds,  who  have 
now  the  means  of  subBiatence  without  la- 
bor, and  an  honorable  title  in  place  of  want 
and  obloquy,  which  are  their  cflosen  portion 
and  their  unquestionable  due.     Here  com- 
mences the  overturning  of  the  foundations     ^ 
of  society.     War  now' begins  to  operate,     / 
that  gyatem  whose  necessary  tendency  ia,     { 
to  encourage  the  workers  of  iniquity,  and     ) 
to  honor  (hose  who  do  ill.     From  step  to     J 
step  the  same  spirit  will  be  seen  to  display     J 
itself  in  every  part  of  the  land,  in  every     S 
olass  of  aooiety.  ( 

Soldiers  voluntarily  rising  for  ths  defence  } 
of  their  country,  their  fiimilies  and  their  ' 
homes,  when  I  hey  are  menaced  by  an  in-  ) 
vaiier,  are  beings  of  one  kmd ;  and,  pro-  J 
petly  speaking,  are  the  only  men  deaerving  < 
of  the  name,  when  that  name  is  understood  J 
in  its  worthy  sense.  Those  who  are  ready  f 
to  become  the  blind  inslrumenls  of  com-  ^ 
manders,  whether  good  or  bad,  have  char-  r, 
sclera  of  a  different  and  opposite  descrip-  ^ 
lion.  From  the  former,  the  country  and  t 
mankind  have  every  thing  to  hope;  in  ; 
them  all  may  rely.  The  other,  the  puWio  . 
and  every  mao  has  reesoa  to  regard  with  J 
suspicion,  and  against  them  precaution  ■ 
should  bo  used.  They  look  to  war  for  \ 
iheir  support,  and  their  promotion,  and  are  ' 
ready  to  underrate,  if  not  to  despise,  dislike 
;  wid  overthrow  the  public  peace  for  their 

>  own  selliah  advantage,  or  for  the  desperate 
1   hops  of  improving  their  personal  situation 

>  or  prospects.     A  state  of  war  is  necessarily 
\    to  a  certain   extent,  a  condition  of  lawful 

>  lawlessness,   if  such  a   paradox  is  admis- 
)   «ble ;  aiid    its  spirit  and  tendencies  are  in 

direct  opposition   to  the  happiness  of  the 
people  it  involves  or  threatens. 

Wilh  these  simple  truths  ia  view,  how 
should  good  men,  enlightened  Amerioans, 
friends  of  peace  and  ChrlatiaDS  In  principle, 
regard  some  of  the  sentiments  recently  ex- 
pressed, by  those  both  in  low  and  in  high 
£■8068,  while  liie  question  of  a  war  with 
England  has  been  discussed,  particularly 
that  savage  ard  blood-thirsty  declaration  of 
a  wesiem  member  of  Congress,  that  he 
would  rather  have  the  angel  Gabriel  see 
him  after  death  wiih  bia  faoe  disfigured  by 
the  gashes  of  battle,  than  shaded  with  the 
,    grey  liaiis  of  Ud  age  ! ' 

Happily  ihe   principles   of  iwace   have 
',  been     extensively    and     steadily     gainb^ 
I    ground  in  this  country  for  some  years,  ana, 
we  have  reason  to  believe,  in  England  also. 
Many  thanks  aM  due  to  the  Peace  Socie- 
ties, which  labored  &ithfully.  though  with 


but  little  visible  frutt.     Questions  relating 
10  peace  and  war  are  much  belter  tmder- 
stood,  and  the  arguments  in  favor  of  the 
one  and  against  the  other  are  more  ready    ' 
in  thousands  of  mouths,  end  more  alrongly 
felt  by  thousands  of  minds,  for  their  ta 
lions.     With  pleasure  we  recur  to  the  me-    ' 
mory  of  the  leader  in  that  great  cnlerprize, 
the  late  Mr.  Ladd,  and  his  oclive  associate^ 
and,  at  this  period  of  ar\i;'iv  and  rumor  of 
wars,  we  would  refer  our  readers  to  the 
"  Harbinger  of  Peace,"  and  other  similar 
publicati(»8   which    may   be   within    their  . 
reach,  for  facta,  arguments  and  refleciiona 
befiliing  the    mouth  of   every   good  n: 
We  would  also  remind  parents  and  teach- 
ers of  the  importance  of  impressing  upon 
the  young  around  them  just  and  Christian 
sentiments  on  this  engrossing  topic  of  con- 
versation. 
\         One  of  the  most  striking  facta  which 
1     have  been  proved,  in  the  course  of  (he  pub- 
;     licattona  made  by  the  Peace  Societies,  is 
J     that  all  men  are  universally  opposed  to  war, 
\     except  aoldien   and   ambitious  statesman, 
>     and  the  desperate  and  unprincipled  nnar- 
l     ohista  befbre  referred  to.     Among  the  mass 
)     of  historical  fccls  once  collected  in  "The 
<     Calumet"  to  prove  thia,  some  very  inter- 
'l     eating  ones  were  given  of  the  Turks  them-    \ 
<,     aelvea,  who  are  always  glad  lo  return  home    ' 
)     when  disbanded. 

)  After  the  world  had  been  taught  to  ex- 
(  poet  that  unfurling  Mahomet's  flag,  during 
i  the  Russioo  invasion,  would  be  the  signal 
\  for  a  "  levee  en  masie,"  a  general,  sponta- 
^  neons  and  blood-lhirsly  insurrection  of  all  I 
|,  the  people  of  Turkey,  and  the  Immediate  [ 
^  overwhelming  of  their  enemies;  the  mo- 
^  ment  came,  and  the  illusion  was  diaiiipatcd, 
/  to  deceive  us  no  more.  The  mass  of  the 
'.  people  were  not  now  soldiers,  as  in  the  fif- 
l  teenth  century :  they  were  farmers,  and 
i     something  else  lo  depend  upon  than   i 

der  and  pillage,  and  something  which  they 
{  liked  better.  They  appeared  indeed,  and 
<'  in  arms:  but  the  first  moment  which  set 
j     them  at  liberty  set  ibeir  feel  on  the  poUi 

homewards. 
I  What  Christian,  what  decent  man,  ti 
)  risk  his  character  by  talking  seriously  of 
settling  a  question  with  his  neighbor  about 
a  disputed  garden,  or  corn-field,  with  fists, 
or  musket  balls  I  Yet  in  what  differs  a 
proposition  for  a  war  between  ua  and  Great 
Britain,  for  the  possession  of  a  part  of 
Oregon,  except  ihat  it  is  uuchiisiian  and 
savage  in  a  degree  proportioned  lo  tlie  num- 
ber of  a  nation,  compared  with  one  man  T 
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*<GTeeco  In  1844:  or  a  GfmIl*!  Retam  to 
liU  NaUve  liaad." 


Chaf.  XII. 


IDITED  BT  THEODORE  DWIORT,  JR. 

Tint  to  Samoe. — Departure  from  Athens. — 
Syra.— Smyrna. — Meet  an  old  friend. — ^A 
Caravan. — Turkish  Travelling. — Epbesus. 
^A  Khan. 

The  time  bad  now  arrived  when  it  was 
necessary  for  me  lo  part  from  my  friends,  if 
I  would  have  leisure  to  revisit  the  place  of 
my  birth  and  the  scenes  of  my  childhood. 
With  gieat  reluctance,  thereforor  I  took  leave 
of  my  family,  and  pursued  my  way,  with 
many  sad  reflections,  back  to  the  harbor  of 
Pyrseus,  and  entered  the  steamboat,  which 
soon  started  for  the  Island  of  Syra.  Our 
passage  was  short ;  and  I  hoped  to  embark 
without  much  delay  on  board  the  boar  which 
was  to  touch  there  on  her  way  to  Smyrna. 
We  entered  the  bay,  and  found  its  shores  al- 
most covered  with  the  numerous  houses  of 
the  new  town,  while  the  old  one,  crowning 
a  conical  hill  that  rises  close  at  hand,  makes 
a  striking  appearance,  and  overlooks  the 
whole  island.  The  latter  is  almost  wholly 
occupied  by  Roman  Catholics,  many  of  them 
of  different  nations,  not  Greeks  by  extrac- 
tion, though  nominally  known  as  such.  The 
lower  town  has  been  chiefly  built  within  a 
few  years,  since  the  breaking  out  of  the  war, 
by  emigrants  from  Greece.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  the  two  towns  were  opposed  to  each 
other  during  the  revolution :  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics here,  as  in  Greece  generally  at  that 
time,  being  opposed  to  the  war  ;  but  as  they 
were  soon  greatly  outnumbered,  it  was  not 
in  their  power  to  give  up  the  island  to  the 
Turks,  nor  to  do  much  harm  in  any  way. 
A  strong  antipathy  still  exists  between  the 
two  towns ;  and  quarrels  occasionally  oocur 
between  some  of  the  people. 

Unfortunately  I  was  detained  at  Syra  three 
days,  by  the  delay  of  the  steamboat,  which 
I  regretted  that  I  had  not  been  able  to  fore- 
see, as  I  should  gladly  have  prolonged  my 
stay  with  my  iriends.  I  occupied  the  time 
in  walking  about  the  towns,  through  their 
narrow  streets,  but  found  nothing  particu- 
larly interesting,  the  houses  losing  all  their 
fine  appearance  on  a  close  inspection.  Great 
activity  prevailed  in  the  harbor  and  along 
the  shore,  as  many  small  vessels  were  load- 
ing and  unloading,  arriving  and  departing. 
The  view  from  the  hill,  where  the  old  town 
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is  built,  is  remarkably  extensive,  efokhnemg 
every  part  of  the  island,  which  is  Tery  mall 
compared  with  the  importance  given  it  by  its 
position  and  the  convenience  of  the  harbor. 

The  bazaar  of  Smyma  in  the  place  where 
most  of  the  shops  of  the  city  were  collected, 
and  where,  of  course,  the  stranger  finds  a 
busy  and  an  amusing  scene.  A  great  variecj 
of  merchandize  is  displayed,  consisting  of 
almost  every  article  that  can  be  named,  fiom 
Europe,  Asia,  and  even  America ;  while  the 
passing  crowds  present  the  complexions  and 
costumes,  of  every  neighboring  nation  ana 
some  distant  ones  alsa  While  mingling 
with  this  motley  crowd,  a  cloud  rose  onper- 
ceived,  and  a  sudden  shower  drove  me  to 
seek  the  nearest  shelter.  I  entered  the  door 
of  one  of  the  shops,  and  stood  waiting  for 
the  sudden  and  violent  rain  to  subside.  A 
young  man,  the  clerk,  being  near  me,  we 
fell  into  conversation.  *<  How  far  have  yoo 
to  go  ?*'  was  one  of  his  questions. 

"  To  the  mule  driver's,"  said  I,  "  I  hate 
left  my  clothes  there,  to  t>e  ready  to  jmn  the 
caravan  for  Samos.** 

**  Eisth  Sapios,"     "  are  you  a  Samiaa  I" 
inquired  he  eagerly. 
"  Nai,  Yes.' 
"  From  what  place  V  *•  Vatiy." 

<' Indeed!    So  am  L    What  is  yoorn 
pray  ?" 

He  instantly  recollected  my  family,  bat  for 
a  good  reason,  he  remembered  nothing  of 
myself,  as  he  must  have  been  a  little  child 
when  I  left  Samos.    He  expressed  great  joy 
at  the  discovery  that  we  were  townsmt_, 
and  soon  acquainted    me  with  his  fkmHy] 
which  was  well  known  to  me.    His  father 
was  living,  he  told  me,  and  he  sent  an  aflfee- 
tionate  message  to  him  and  other  members 
of  the  family,  requesting  ihat  I  would  cer- 
tainly not  fail  to  visit  them  on  my  arrival. 
•*But,"  said  he,  "  what  is  the  matter  ?    Yon 
do  not  speak  like  a  Samiot.    How  is  it  that 
you  are  a  native,  and  yet  talk  in  a  way  that 
we  do  not  ?    Yon  speak  Greek,  but,  I  do  sot 
know  how  it  is,  you  do  not  seem  like  one  of 
our  people." 

I  soon  socounted  for  my  peculiarity  by  is- 
forming  him,  that  I  had  spent  sixteen  years 
in  America,  and  had  seldom  spoken  a  word 
of  our  language  till  within  a  short  time. 

The  hour  had  at  length  almost  arrived  hr 
the  departure  of  the  caravan ;  and  as  I  was 
on  the  spot  in  good  season,  I  witnessed  the 
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I  arrival  of  my  destined  companiooB,  and  the 
I  preparaiioQs  for  the  journey.    About  twenty 
I  horses  were  provided  for  an  equal  number  of 
;  travellers,  who  were  partly  Turks  and  partly 
\  Greeks,  in  their  appropriate  dresses ;  and  we 
were  soon  on  the  way,  proceeding  out  of  the 
city,  and  on  the  road  to  Ephesus,    Unforiu- 
Dately  the  day  was  very  unfavorable,  and  we 
bad  a  constant  rain,  which  brong^ht  my  um- 
brella into  use,  but  soon  penetrated  that  and 
every  other  article  in  my  possession,  so  that 
it  seemed  almost  in  vain  to  hold  it  over  my 
head. 

I  have  never  performed  a  day's  ride  un« 
der  more  disagreeable  circumstances.  The 
badness  of  the  muddy  road,  added  to  the  uop- 
iotermitted  rain  made  it  necessary  to  make 
several  stops  to  relieve  and  refresh  our  horses; 
and  then,  as  no  shelter  was  provided  for  tra- 
vellers, we  had  to  stand  exposed  to  the  wea- 
ther, without  a  dry  spot  for  oar  feet.  On  re- 
mountings  v^  found  our  saddles  like  every 
thing  else,  completely  soaked  with  water,  so 
that  while  our  animals  gained  something  by 
the  stop,  we  on  the  contrary  found  our  new 
plight  rendered  more  comfortless  than  it  was 
before. 

At  length  we  arrived  at  Old  Ephesus, 
which  still  remains,  as  it  has  long  been, 
quite  deserted.  We  passed  close  by  the  re» 
mains  of  the  ancient  temple  or  church,  which 
has  been  so  often  described,  with  its  two  tall 
columns  of  while  marble,  each  composed  of 
huge  twisted  serpents.  Passing  on  for  some 
distance  among  the  ruins  of  buildings  so  hr 
dilapidated  as  to  leave  undistinguishable  their 
design  and  dimensions,  we  had  a  considerable 
distance  to  go  before  we  arrived  at  the  pre* 
sent  town,  which  is  small  and  uninriting. — 
There  we  were  glad  to  find  a  resting  place 
and  a  shelter  in  a  khan,  as  it  is  eommonly 
spelled  in  English.  The  pronunciation  of 
this  Turkish  word  is  more  like  hahn,  with  a 
strong  aspirate  on  the  first  h.  It  presents  to 
view  externally,  only  a  wall  of  moderate 
Height,  perhaps  twelve  feet,  in  a  square  form, 
enclosing  a  large  space.  The  entrance  is 
through  a  gate,  which  we  all  passed,  and 
found  a  row  of  small  rooms  extending  on  all 
the  four  sides,  with  doors  opening  inwards 
and  an  inner  wall,  a  few  feet  from  these 
openings,  to  afford  a  convenient  passage. — 
The  remaining  space  was  appropriated  to  the 
animals,  and  partly  occupied  with  stables. 

Our  party  were    soon  separated.    Those 


who  bad  fnends  in  the  place,  withdrew,  and 
the  rest  entered  the  shelter  of  such  of  the 
rooms  as  were  offered  to  them.  I  was  glad  to 
find  myself  once  more  housed,  though  in  a 
place  which  had  no  furniture  to  accommo* 
date  me,  except  a  divan,  or  a  low  stuffed 
bench,  extending  round  against  the  walls. 
Two  of  my  fellow  travellers  shared  the  room 
with  me,  one  a  young  Greek  snd  the  other  a 
Turk,  from  Armenia,  with  whom  I  was  not 
able  to  exchange  a  single  word,  for  the  want 
of  any  common  language.  To  my  mortifica* 
tion,  I  found  that  none  of  the  persons  connect- 
ed with  the  caravan  was  going  further  to- 
wards Samos,  but  I  at  length  joined  a  party 
bound  that  way. 

Our  caravan  was  a  small  one  and  partook 
but  in  a  limited  degree  of  the  character  of 
those  travelling  parties  which  commonly  bear 
that  name  in  the  region  where  we  were. 
They  all  rode  on  horses,  as  none  of  us  had 
any  large  quantity  of  goods  to  iransport.  We 
met  with  many  others  in  the  course  of  the 
day  which  belter  deserved  the  name.  They 
consisted  of  long  lines  of  camels,  heavily 
laden  with  articles  of  different  kinds,  going 
to  Smyrna.  The  men  aocoropanying  them 
were  chiefly  Turks  of  the  lowest  classes, 
miserably  clad,  and  more  dirty  even  than 
common  in  consequence  of  the  bad  travelling. 
They  had  nothing  in  their  appearance  but 
what  was  disgusting.  Indeed  most  of  my 
companions,  though  of  rather  a  superior  or- 
der to  them,  were  the  most  disagreeable  pei^ 
sons  I  ever  fell  in  company  wiih,  with  re- 
ject to  their  habits. 

In  the  course  of  this  day  we  traversed  a 
varied  but  not  attrsctive  region.  A  few  vil- 
lages appeared  at  intervals,  and  we  observed 
some  habitations  which  appeared  to  be  the 
residences  of  rich  men,  with  some  of  the 
conveniencies  of  life  about  them.  But  in 
none  of  the  villages  did  we  find  an  inn  or 
khan  ;  so  that  it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  hope  for  even  a  shelter  if  we  should  stop 
for  the  night.  No  one  could  have  the  least 
hope  of  being  admitted  into  one  of  the  houses 
unless  he  had  some  acquaintance  with  its 
owner.  Such  being  the  state  of  things,  we 
had  no  resource  but  to  content  ourselves  with 
the  only  shelter  provided  for  travellers  with- 
in a  considerable  distance,  a  small  solitary 
house,  at  the  foot  of  a  high  hill,  at  the  door 
of  which  we  at  length  found  ourselves,  after 
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the  prolonged  incontenieDcies  and  trials  of  th« 
day. 

But  what  a  scene  was  presented  to  our 
▼law !  Poor  comfort,  indeed,  after  oar  fii- 
tigue  and  ezposore  !  A  wretched  building, 
about  fifteen  feet  by  ten,  (for  it  seemed  to  me 
to  be  not  that  size,)  with  no  furniture  in  it, 
and  no  floor  but  the  bare  earth  :  and  this  the 
only  place  offered  for  the  accommodation  of 
sixteen  men !  It  is  true  there  was  a  loft 
aboTe,  to  which  a  rude  staircase  iuYited  us  ; 
but  the  aspect  of  things  in  that  direction  was 
so  much  worse  than  what  we  saw  around  us, 
that  no  one  peemed  to  think  even  of  explor- 
ing it  with  any  expectation  of  finding  it  a 
place  to  be  endured.  At  least  no  one  inter- 
fered with  the  owners  of  the  house,  the  two 
Turks  who  played  the  part  of  hosts  to  our 
company. 

One  of  the  first  things  to  be  sought  for  was 
fire ;  and,  ha?ing  procured  a  little  charcoal, 
several  parties  were  soon  s^eu  collected  round 
small  heaps  which  they  had  kindled  on  the 
floor,  here  and  there.  The  smoke  rose  on  all 
sides,  and  escaped  as  it  could,  annoying  me 
not  a  little  however,  as  there  was  no  chim- 
ney for  its  escape.  Two  or  three  of  us  had 
ordered  a  couple  of  fowls  on  our  first  arrival, 
and  they  were  boiled  in  an  iron  pot  wi(h  a 
quantity  of  rice,  to  form  the  well  known 
Turkish  dish  called  Pilaf :  but  where  and  how 
to  eat  it  when  prepared  was  the  question*  A 
square  board  was  placed  on  low  supporters 
within  four  inches  of  the  floor,  on  which  we 
were  obliged  to  seat  ourselves  to  get  near 

5  enough  to  the  table  to  eat.  The  pot  was 
brought  straight  from  the  fire,  covered  with 
soot  as  it  was,  and  set  unceremoniously  in  the 
midst  of  us,  with  the  expectation  that  we 
should  help  ourselves  with  our  fingers,  and 
trouble  our  hosts  no  farther.  But  we  found 
the  stew  so  hot  that  such  a  thing  was  not  to 
be  thought  of ;  and  we  should  have  had  to 
endure  a  prolonged  disappointment  like  that 
of  Tantalus,  had  not  one  of  our  mess  thought 
of  an  expeditious  method  of  cooling,  which 
was  soon  tried  with  pretty  good  success.  The 
contents  of  the  pot  were  poured  out  upon  the 
wooden  table,  and  we  soon  found  pieces 
which  we  could  handle  and  eat*  We  were 
but  very  indifierently  furnished  with  uteosils ; 

^  and  to  my  lot  fell  an  antique  wooden  spoon, 
with  a  long  handle,  to  which  were  attached 
several  little  rouDd  bells.  How  many  mouths 
bad  been  served  by  it  before  was  a  natural 
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subject  of  consideration :  for  its  appearsnee 
indicated  long  use:  but  I  tried  to  dismiss  sack 
thoughts,  though  the  jingling  of  the  bells, 
which  I  was  obliged  to  hear  at  every  motion, 
called  my  attention  to  that  singular  object 
whenever  I  took  a  mouthful. 

We  would  gladly  have  betaken  ourselvei 
to  repose  with  little  delay:  but   there  was 
neither  bed,  bedstead,  ottoman,  nor  straw  to 
be  seen  or  hoped  for ;  and  as  I  saw  my  com* 
panions  begin  to  prepare  for  lying  down,  bx 
spreading  different  articles  upon  the  ground, 
I  followed    their  example,  and    at    length 
stretched    myself,   or  more   truly  speakinn;; 
seated  myself,  for  there  was  not  room  /or 
half  our  number  to  lie  down.    Then  began  a 
night  of  trouble  such  as  I  never  had  expe- 
rienced before.    On  each  side  of  me  ky  one  ( 
cf  my  fellow-travellers,   another    where  I 
wanted  to  lay  my  head,  and  a  fourth  in  the  ) 
very  place  where  I  would  have  stretched  my 
feet  if  I  could.    Of  course  I  had  to  adapt  my- 
self to  the  very  limited  and  insuflScient  space, 
without  a  word  of  complaint.    I  had  not  eves 
the  satisfaction  of  complaining,  if  satisfactioo 
there  might  have  been  in  it :  for  I  well  knew 
that  they  had  not  encroached  at  ail ;  as  thef  { 
were  equally  contracted  and  compelled  to  draw  \ 
themselves   within    similar   limits.      Erery 
change  of  position  I  tried,  turning  this  way 
and  that,  but  all  in  vain.    Sleep  was  out  of 
the  question,  and  even  rest  was  impossible: 
for,  beside  the  inconvenience  of  remaining  ia 
such  a  small  place,  I  was  soon  assailed  by 
enemies  of  the  most  vexations  and  loath soioe 
description.    Vermin,  such  as  most  countries 
and  nations  in  the  world  are  happily  free 
from,  commenced  their  attacks  upon  me,  sad 
persevered  with  such  malice  and  ra  sock 
numbers,  that  I  was  driven  to  a  kind  of  des- 
pair.   It  seemed  as  if  a  building  coold  not 
have  been  prepared  wtth  more  annoyaneei 
for  unfortunate  travellers,  if  ingenuity  bad 
had  taken  upon  herself  the  task.    Where  the 
disgusting  insects  came  from,  I  could  not  see: 
but  the  appearance  of  the  house  and  that 
of  some  of  my  fellow-travellers  led  me  \o 
divide  the  responsibility  between  them.    Ooe 
could  hardly  have  claimed  exemption  fron 
suspicion,  on  any  visible  ground ;  and  there 
seemed   to  be  too  large  a  supply  to  proceed 
from  one  source  alone. 

There  I  remained,  as  hour  after  hour  past- 
ed away,  and  the  rain  continued  to  pour  upoa 
the  roof  and  the  ground,  warning  me  that  it 
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would  he  hopeless  to  attempt  to  improve  my 
situaticm  by  leaying  the  miserable  spot  where 
I  was.    As  for  seeking  for  any  other  place  in 
the  house,  that  was  wholly  out  ot  the  ques- 
tion.    Every  inch  of  the  ground  floor  was  oo- 
'  cupied.      Hour   after    hour    passed    slowly 
away.    When,  at  length,  daylight  appeared* 
movements  were  made   to  prepare  for  our 
lourney,  and  we  were  soon  all  upon  our  feet 
and  ready  to  start.    But  the  rain  continued ; 
and  we  sallied  forth  with  pure  air  to  breathe, 
and  room  to  stretch  ourselves,  it  is  true,  but 
w^ithout  such  preparation  by  repose  and  a 
good  breakfast,  as  travellers  naturally  desire 
at  the  commencement  of  a  laborious  day's 
journey." 

la^ntNG  SKETCHES  OF  ITAIiY— No.  14. 


Statistics  of  thl  States  of  ths  Pops. 

IVafislated  for  the  Am,  Pern,  MagazifUy  from  ths  Al- 
mainacof  the  Pontifical  State  for  1845.— ^  A/mo- 
fiaeroper  lo  Stato  PontifidoJ'^ 

Extent. — The  territory  of  the  States  of. 
the  Pope  eitends  from  Terracina  to  the 
line  of  the  Po,  from  the  4l8t  to  the  45th 
degree  of  North  latitude,  about  80  leagues  in 
length,  with  its  greatest  breadth,  44,  (from 
Ancona  to  Civita  Veccbia.)  This  is  the 
middle  part ;  and  it  grows  narrower  towards 
each  extremity.  The  boundaries,  following 
all  the  irregularities  of  the  coast,  are  a  crook- 
ed line  of  1233  Roman  miles,  of  which  157 
lie  on  the  Mediterranean,  198  on  the  Adriat* 
ic,  and  77  on  the  river  Pa 

The  superficies,  according  to  Gallic  is 
2,2.^3,991  rubbia,  (each  481  French  metres,) 
or  42,1^0  Italian  square  miles,  of  60  to  a  de- 
gree.   Population  in  1638—2,774,436. 

Population  of  the  Ciiyfof  Rome,'Dec,  31, 1843. 

[According  to  his  Excellency,  the  Most 
Reverend  Monsignor  Zacchia,  Governor  of 
that  Capital.  I 

Number  of  inhabitants,  167,121.  Increase 
that  year,  5,580,  of  which  3,008  were  fo- 
reign residents.  Number  of  persons  above 
80  years  of  age,  765.     Families,  33837. 

Persons  pursuing  science,  letters,  and  other 
liberal  occupations,  2,612.  Fine  Arts,  1,587. 
Physicians,  236.  Surgeons,  182.  Public  of- 
ficers, civil,  military  and  pensioned,  3,495. 
Births,  4,230.  Deaths,  3,339.  Marriages, 
1.215. 

The  following  strike  us  strangely. 
School-masters  and  mistresses,  333.  Monks, 
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2,434.  Nuns,  1744.  Ecclesiastics  in  digni- 
ty, 181.  Secular  ecclesiastics,  1723.  The 
ecclesiastics  in  dignity  consist  of  30  *<  Most 
Eminent  Cardinals,'*  26  Archbishops  and  Bi- 
shops, and  125  Prelates. 

Bologna.  —  Population,  Dec.  31,  1843, 
71,439.  Increase  in  the  year  only  433.  Rich, 
3,026.  In  easy  circumstances,  16,678.  Poor, 
artizans,  &c.,  31,735.  Out  of  the  deaths, 
595  were  from  Consumption. 

Territorial  division  of  the  States  of  the 

Church, 

There  are  107  cities,  to  which  belong  728 
lands  or  castles. 

The  Civil  divisions  are,  20  provinces,  or 
principal  governments,  viz. : — The  City  of 
Rome,  6  Legations  and  13  Delegations. 

Spirittud  divisions,  8  Archbishops  and  49 
Bishopricks. 

Notes  by  the  Way. 

NOSTHAMFTOM — OlIVEB    SmITH*8    WiLL.— 

The  late  Oliver  Smith  of  Hatfield  was  worth 
at  least  9600,000,  which  would  make  him 
(we  think)  the  richest  man  in  Western  Mas- 
sachusetts. He  had  accumulated  this  from 
a  small  beginning,  by  the  most  penurious 
habits,  and  by  making  the  sharpest  disposi- 
tion of  his  money.  By  his  Will,  it  is  report- 
ed that  he  gives  9360,000  to  eight  towns  in 
Hampshire  county,  (Northampton,  Hadley, 
Amherst,  Hatfield,  Conway,  Deertietd,  Green- 
field and  Whately,)  to  be  apportioned  lo  those 
towns  according  to  their  population,  and  the 
proceeds  to  be  given  for  the  aid  of  poor  wi- 
dows and  orphans;  the  orphan  girls  to  re- 
ceive on  their  marriage  day,  an  extra  slice  of 
$50.  He  gives  also  8200,000  to  the  town  of 
Northampton,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
an  Agricultural  School  in  that  place ;  but  the 
money  cannot  be  invested  for  that  object  until 
it  has  accumulated,  at  interest,  to  the  sum  of 
$400,000,  which  will  take  eleven  or  twelve 
years !  Another  item  of  his  Will  is  $10,000 
to  the  Colonization  Society.  But  his  meanest 
legacy  is  that  to  his  niece,  who  has  kept 
house  for  him  many  years,  and  made  great 
sacrifices  of  personal  comfort  for  him.  She 
even  declined,  some  years  since,  a  good  offer 
of  marriage,  in  order  to  serve  him.  To  her 
he  has  given  only  forty  dollars  a  year  !  and 
if  she  marries,  an  additional  sum  of  $2000. 
In  this  case,  as  well  as  in  the  fifty  dollar  pre- 
sent to  other  poor  girls  when  married,  the 
miserly  old  bachelor,  having  seen  the  misery 
of  his  mode  of  life,  seemed  disposed  to  ofier 
a  bounty  on  matrimony.  How  much  wiser 
and  belter  could  he  have  disposed  of  his  mo- 
ney in  his  life  time,  for  the  benefit  of  others, 
and  at  the  same  time  added  to  his  own  hap- 
piness. He  makes  the  town  of  Northampton 
his  residuary  legatee. — Springfield  Republi- 
can. 
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THE    ARABIAN   DESERT. 


There  sre  many  deserts  in  the  world : 

\  every  quarter  of  the  earth,  except  Europe, 

I  contains  one  or  more.     We  have  two  or 

'  three  exleoaive  tracts  in   North  America, 

>  which,  in  whole  or  in  part,  may  claim  this 

1  dcmominatioD.     From  its  very  nature,  how- 

)  ever,  a  desert  must  almost  necessarily  have 

,  but  little  to  excite  the  interest  of  a  reader, 

5  or  the  Guriofiily  of  a  traveller.     Deprived 

I  of  all  variety  ot  surbce  and  colors,  field 

}  and  grove,   springing    fount  and  Aof/mg 

[  stream,  aa  well  as  destitute  of  almost  every 

\  sign  of  vegetation  and  of  animal  life,  of 

'  every  human  habhalion  and  every  evidence 

J  of  the  work  of  man,  thoee  wild  and  deso- 

;  late  regions  offer  to  the  mind  a  waste,  as  re- 

I  polsive  bimI  gloomy  as  that  which  threatens 

'  the  traveller  with  all  the  terrors  of  death, 

)  hy  starvation  and  thirst.     To  counterect 

I  natural  disadvantages  of  this  nature,  de- 

l  mands  the  peculiar  favors  of  history,  and 

I  it  may  well  fill  the  mind  with  admiration  to 


reflect,  how  the  desolate  region  delsMClsd 
above,  has  been  rendered,  from  our  -very 
childhood,  one  of  the  most  inviting  in  the 
world,  by  the  great,  solemn  and  important 
events  commemorated  in  ihe  Scriptures,  the 
presence  and  the  actions  of  some  ol  the 
most  august  personages  whose  names  are 
on  record,  and  the  wonderful  and  miraco- 
lous  displays  of  the  Almighty. 

FTttitt  of  InduttTy  and  Eeonomv.^Ti»  j 
Prague  Gazette,  in  announcing  ihe  death  ' 
of  a  M.  Ledekauer,  an  Israelite  merchaM,  ' 
at  the  age  of  71,  slates  that  about  fifty  i 
years  ago  he  arrived  in  that  city  on  foot  ' 
without  money,  but  by  foice  of  industry  ,' 
and  economy  had  since  amassed  a  fortune  ' 
of  nearly  6,UQI1,000  fr.,  the  greater  part  of  I 
which  he  has  bequeathed  for  the  en-  ] 
couragement  of  the  arts  and  sciencee,  and  i 
commerce  and  manufacrures,  and  for  the-  ( 
relief  of  the  unfortiinate  of  all  nationa  1 
About  2,500,000  fr.  have  fallen  to  the  | 
benevolent  instiiutions  of  the  principal  > 
towns  of  Bohemia, 
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AN    EASTERN   INN,    OR   CARAVANSERAI. 


Thii  draniDg  i>  copied  from  the  Appendix 
to  Calmet'i  Diciionary,  which  fmniahei  t» 
wiih  the  exiraciB  deicripiire  of  the  ot^ect 
which  it  reptMentB.  Aa  %  Turkish  inn,  or 
Kbaa,  is  mentitned  on  anoihcT  page  of  [hia 
number  of  ooi  magaziDe,  in  "  Gieece  ia 
1844,"  wa  take  thia  opportunity  to  enlarge 
npoo  th«  aabject,  with  the  aiJ  of  the  print. 
On  comparing  tht  deacriptiona  given  there 
Knd  in  the  aacceediog  extract*,  it  wilt  be  aem 
that  the  khan  of  modem  Ephesua  agreea,  in 
iu  general  featurea,  with  the  inna  deacribed 
in  th«  hooh  (nm  which  we  copy.  The  bUU' 
aioDs  to  Scripture  paasages  are  appropriate 
and  rmluable :  the  word  inn,  ia  our  trBasIa^ 
tioo  of  the  Bihls  miiai  necetaariiy  ataod  for^ 
a  building  of  a  different  deacription  from  anf 
of  OUT  edificea,  though  resembling  it  in  being 
a  rewrl  for  trarcllers.  In  what  reapecta  the 
ancient  inua  differed  from  oura,  naturally  be- 
eomea  a  queatioo  of  aome  iniereai  to  erery 
intelligent  reader  of  the  Bible. 

"  All  caTaranterait,"aaya  our  author,  "ua 
Dot  alike.  Some  are  aimple  placea  of  re«t  by 
the  aide  of  a  fountain,  if  posaihle,  which,  be< 
bg  at  proper  diaiBneea  on'ihe  journey,  are 
ihui  named,  though  they  be  mere  naked 
walla ;  others  have  an  alieddant,  who  sub- 
aiata  either  on  some  charitable  donation,  or 
the  bene7ol«iee  of  paaaengers ;  and  olhen 
are  more  considerable  eatablishmeDta,  where 
bniliea  reside  and  lake  care  of  them,  and 
Aimiah  many  or  most  neceaaariea,  that  is  of 
ptOTJaions." 

Cunformably  to  these  the  acriplnre  uses  at 
least  two  wi  ids  to  expres*  a  caravanaerai, 
though  our  translators  have  rendered  both  by 
"  ian :"  Luke  ii.,  7—"  There  was  no  room  for 


: ) 


them  in  the  iim,"^eJuitali/matt,  the  place  of  , 
untying,  that  is  ot  beasts,  &c."  for  resL— 
Luke  X.,  34,  "  and  brought  him  to  Ihe  ima,' 
pantocheion,  whose  keeper  is  called  in  th* 
next  verse,  pantoehtiai :  tbia  word  properly  J 
signifies  a  receptacle  for  all  eomera.— The  ( 
same  word  in  Hebrew  aeems  to  import  both  ,- 
these  kinds  of  places — Genesis  xlii.,  2?— 
"  when  he  gave  hia  ass  proTender  in  the  um," 

"  It  may  reasonably  be  supposed,  that  s  , 
caraTanserai  in  a  town  should  be  better  fur-  < 
nished  than  in  the  country,  in  a  retired  place,  } 
and  where  few  travellers  pass.  I  therefore  ] 
rather  incline  against  Mr.  Harmer,  (Vol.  3 
p-  348,)  to  think  that  the  inn  whereinto  tbi 
good  Samaritan  is  represented  as  conducting  S 
his  charge,  was  meant  to  be  described  of  alt  J 
inferior  kiud.  If  bo,  then  we  may  reasofiabty  i 
take  the  other  word,  the  resting-place,  aade-  1 
noting  a  larger  edlGce :  and  this  will  accoimt  { 
(or  the  Evangelist  Luke's  mention  of  there  i 
being  no  room  (topot)  in  it,  though  it  « 
large  enough  for  such  common  occa  ons 
nstially  occurred  in  the  town  of  Beihlehei 
yet  now  every  apanmeni  in  this  receptacle  S 
was  occupied,  so  that  no  privacy  coold  be  J 
had,  especially  as  Col.  Campbell  has  inform-  ! 
ed  us,  "  they  are  continually  attended  bf  S 
nambers  of  the  very  lowest  of  the  people." 

•■  CaraTanseiain,"  says  Campbell  in  hi 
'Ttarela,'  (part  Sd,  page  8.)  "are  originally  i 
intended  for,  and  are  now  pretty  generally  J 
applied  to,  the  accommodation  of  strangera  J 
and  travellers,  though,  liKe  many  other  good  1 
insiiiutioos,  sometimes  perverted  to  the  pur-  j 
poses  of  private  emolumeoi  or  public  job.— 
They  are  built  al  proper  distances  throu^  J 
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(hmmmmeaitd  M  «^  Jmunudof  (hmmervt. 

Ijettor  from  a  Ijady  traTdlli>«  te  Itely,  to  a 
firiend  lu  M«w  Yorlu 

CiviTA  VxocBiA,  16th  Oct.,  1845. 

.Here,  in  Civita  Yeochia,  we  are  sur* 
rounded  by  monks  of  every  order  and  co- 
lor ;  soldiers  who  dishonor  the  name  of  the 
Swiss;  and  wretches  condemned  to  the 
galleys.  These  are  the  persons  whom  we 
continually  meet  with  in  the  streets.  Yes- 
terday I  visited  the  Arsenal  of  the  Bagno, 
in  company  with  Baron  R  The  Ar- 

senal lis  worthy  of  a  little  State,  like  the 
principality  of  Monaco  .*  that  is,  poor,  and 
destitute  of  every  thing  necessary  to  fit  out 
a  ship  of  war  with  promptitude.  As  for 
the  Bagno,  it  is  as  worthy  of  the  Papacy,  as 
Caetel  St.  Leo,  Givita  Casteliana,  Castel 
Franco,  Castel  Bolognese.  All  these  pri- 
sons resemble  each  other  in  the  cruelty,  se- 
verity, mismanagement,  bad  food  and  hor- 
rible tortures  prevailing  there,  by  means  of 
which  inmates  often  die  in  the  most  ezcru* 
ciating  distress. 

The  condemned  prisoners  are  fastened  in 
pairs  by  enormous  chains  on  their  feet 
Their  beds  are  mere  plank,  without  straw 
or  covering.  Bemg  chained  together  at 
nj^ht,  as  well  as  all  day,  only  one  of  each 
pair  can  sleep  at  a  time,  and  then  sits  while 
the  other  takes  his  place.  Their  breakfast 
is  black  bread ;  their  dinner  haricot  with 
lard  or  oil,  and  sometimes  beans,  but  never 
anything  better  than  vegetables.  Their 
supper'  is  like  'their  breakfast.  Their 
work  is  to  keep  the  port  and  city  clean,  to 
carry  enormous  burthens,  and  in  short  to 
perform  the  most  laborious  and  disgusting 
labors.  Political  prisoners  are  treated  with 
still  more  rigor  than  the  criminals.  Always 
followed  by  the  Lagozini,  who,  at  the  slight- 
est negligence  or  transgression,  beat. those 
wretched  beings  with  an  enormous  lash, 
perhaps  because  their  physical  nature  is 
too  feeble  !o  endure  the  severe  labors.  You 
may  see,  for  example,  a  respectable  citizen, 
who  asks  the  government  to  make  some 
improvemnnt  in  his  native  town,  and  there- 
fore  becomes  suspected,  is  condemned  to  the 
galleys,  and  made  the  chain  companion  of 
a  parricide  or  an  assassin,  a  being  more 
worthy  of  the  gallows  than  society. 

There  are  also  separate  prisons,  kept  un- 
der a  stricter  S3r8tem,  for  other  political  of- 
fenders, where  they  are  obliged  to  remain 
always  in  one  position,  either  standing  or 
lying  down,  for  months  agd  even  years,  if 
tney  live  long  enough. 

Each  Bagno  has  its  chaplain,  who  is  al- 


ways  some  monk  approved  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  keeps  them  acquainted  mdk  the 
state  of  the  prisoners'  consciences.  They 
are  obliged  to  confess  once  a  month ;  and 
if  they  refuse,  have  to  bear  the  infliction  of 
from  thirty  to  sixty  blows  of  a  stick.  This 
Russian  kind  of  legislation  is  even  prmo- 
tised  with  the  female  prisoners,  to  compel 
them  to  commit  crimes. 

Even  in  Rome,  the  prisons  of  the  Caatle 
of  St.  Angelo  are  under  the  government  o[ 
the  famous  Barbone,  on  whose  head  was 
once  set  the  price  of  6,0(10  dollars.  Sneh 
is  the  holy  aiid  paternal  justice  of  the  exidU 
ing  Pontiff!  Defenders  o£  the  papacy  I 
come  to  this  "  Real  School  r 

We  lefl  Rome  in  a  state  of  efiervesemice 
and  ferment.  The  recent  rebellions  in  Ro- 
magna,  and  the  Jesuits,  engrossed  the  atten* 
tion  of  the  government,  and  the  police  haTO 
resolved  to  adopt  measures  of  tne  gi«ateat 
severity.  The  fortresses  of  the  city,  and 
the  Pontifical  forts  along  the  coast,  have 
been  strengthened  in  artillery  and  garrisons : 
and  the  Pope  has  applied  for  a  new  loan 
from  the  house  of  Rothschild  at  Naples,  to 
make  a  purchase  of  arms,  and  to  pay  re* 
cruits  of  new  troops ;  but  the  Jewish  bank- 
er is  not  willing  to  satisfy  the  wishes  of  the 
Holy  Father,  as  he  is  already  quite  enough 
in  his  debt. 

A  large  politioo-reUgious  party  ezisfs  ia 
Rome,  anoong  the  Italum  and  Ibrejgn  pie- 
lates,  and  they  are  in  favor  of  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  Jesuits ;  and  France,  which  has 
created  this  party,  must  soon  appear  jin  the 
case.  The  Italian  clergy  generally,  are 
anti-Jesuits,  and  are  anxiously  inquiring^ 
«  Where  will  the  French  Jesuits  go  ?  Into 
Italy  ?  We  have  here  their  institutions  by 
the  thousand.  To  Switzerland,  to  strike 
their  own  death  knell  ?  To  Spain  or  Poi^ 
tugal  ?  Their  coming  would  be  regaNled 
like  the  Cholera.  In  Austria,  their  limhed 
number  is  complete.  In  Germany,  Ca- 
tholicism is  going  over  to  the  new  German 
Catholic  Church  with  arms  and  baggage. 
To  Hungary  ?  The  people  will  not  even 
endure  to  hear  their  nama.  in  Rusda  and 
Poland  is  an  insurmountable  barrier.  In 
Turkey  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  convert 
Mussulmans.  In  Africa  it  will  be  in  vain 
for  them  to  preach  to  the  Bedouins." 

Thus  these  prelates  come  to  the  concln. 
sion,  that  no  country  remains  hot  America, 
that  region  of  heretics,  and  thither  they 
must  be  sent,  a  portion  in  their  own  cos- 
tume,  and  the  rest  in  disguise,  to  establish 
depots  and  prepare  for  future  action,  either 
political  or  religious. 
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MONBY  WEIili  £XPB1fD£D« 

CapU  6.  C.  S.  of  Portland  was  one  day 
paMing  through  one  of  the  streets  of  Boston, 
irlien  he  saw  a  poor  sailor  lying  upon  the  side- 
walk, with  his  feet  in  the  eotter,  in  such  a 
poaition  as  to  endanger  his  limbs  if  not  his 
life.  Capt.  S.  pa  led  him  out  of  the  gutter, 
arouaed  him,  and  by  degrees  got  his  history. 
He  was  from  a  good  family,  who  resided  m 
the  eastern  part  of  Maine,  had  been  well 
educated,  and  exhibited  eyen  now  the  wreck 
of  a  bnlliant  intellect  and  an  amiable  dis- 
pdiitioB.  He  had  been  sick,  he  said,  and 
atakl  his  time  out  in  the  Charleston  Hospital, 
and  had  that  morning  heen  discharged  with- 
out a  oBOtt  and  in  so  feeble  a  state  as  to  dis- 
qualify him  to  go  to  sea  again  at  present. — 

*  Then  why  dont  you  go  nome''  said  Capt. 
S.  *  I  cannot  par  my  passage :  I  have  no 
moDey,'    answerea    the    desponding    sailor. 

*  HaTe  you  found  anybody  who  would  give 
you  any  breaktast  V  said  the  Captain.  *  Mo ;' 
was  the  reply,  *  but  I  found  a  man  who  gave 
me  something  to  drink,  and,  as  (  was  rery 
weak  and  very  hungry,  the  liquor  overcame 
ma ;  but  I  am  not  so  much  intoxicated  as  I 
seem  to  be,  I  have  my  senses  perfectly  well.' 

*  How  much  will  take  you  home,'  inquired 
the  Capt. — *  There  is,'  said  the  tar,  '  a  vessel 
lying  at  the  wharf  which  will  take  me  within 
two  miles  of  my  home  for  one  dollar,  and  I 
would  go  if  I  only  had  the  money.  '  Now 
shipmate,'  contmued  Capt.  S.  'give  us  your 
hand.  Look  me  straight  in  the  eye.  Now 
promise  me,  upon  the  honor  of  a  sailor,  that 
you  will  never  drink  any  more  of  that  poisoa 
stuff,  and  I'll  give  you  some  breakihst  and 
pay  your  passase  home.'  The  sailor  clasped 
his  emaciated  fingers  around  the  hard  hand 
of  the  Capt.  and  pronounced  the  pledge. 
Capt.  S.  handed  him  a  bill,  and  saw  him  safe 
in  the  nearest  public  house,  and  went  his 

way. 

Some  three  years  after,  as  Capt.  S.  was 
passing  Exchange  street,  in  Portland,  some 

one  behind  him  called  out *  Cap'n ;  I 

say,  Cap'n ;  Hallo,  Cap'n.'  Capt.  S.  turned 
aroimd  and  a  well  dressed  stranger  grasped 
him  heartily  by  the  hand,  and  inquired  if  he 
knew  him.  He  confessed  he  did  not  recollect 
ever  to  have  seen  him  before.  The  stranger, 
after  several  ineffectual  attempts  to  refresh 
his  memory,  finally  brought  to  his  recollec- 
tion the  scene  narrated  above,  and  confessed 
that  he  was  the  sailor  to  whom  he  had  thus 
acted  the  part  ol  the  Samaritan,  and  insisted 
on  restoring  four-fold  the  money  which  had 
been  bestowed  on  that  occasion.  All  remu- 
neration was  refused,  and  the  young  man 
was  exhorted  to  go  and  do  likewise.  *  I  will 
with  ail  my  heart,*   said  he,  as  the  tears 

fithered  in  his  eyes ;  '  but  I  owe  you  a  debt 
can  never  discharge.  I  have  never  broken 
my  pledjge,  and  by  the  help  of  God  I  never 
will.  I  went  home  after  you  left  me,  and  by 
the  entreaty  of  my  friends,  I  commenced 
trading,  ana  am  now  here  to  purchase  goods* 
I  have  been  prospered  in  business,  and  have 


been  imited  to  the  woman  at  my  choice* 
You  saved  my  soul  tnd  body,  for  I  :rust  I 
have  lately  been  made  acquainted  with  the 
blessed  Savior  of  Sinners.  0  if  my  poor  old 
father  could  get  hold  of  your  hand,  he  would 
almost  wring  it  from  your  body  for  gratitude.' 
The  generous  heart  of  the  CajDt.  was  melted 
for  he  loved  the  Savior  toa  The  floodgates 
oi  his  soul  were  opened,  and  they  wept  to- 
gether like  two  children,  shook  hands  again, 
exdianged  a  hearty,— >*  Good  bless  you,^and 
parted.*— Afomm^  Star. 

HaulHio. — Those  who  recollect  the  visit  to 
this  country  a  couple  of  years  since  of  Haal- 
ilio,  an  intelligent  and  interesting  native  of 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  entrusted  by  his  kioff 
with  a  high  and  important  mission,  will  read 
vrith  pleasure  the  annexed  translation.  It 
was  made  from  a  scrap  written  by  Haalilio 
in  Hawaiian  in  a  lady's  album  at  her  requast 
The  writer  died  ere  he  reached  his  native 
land  :-— "  It  is  with  admiration  and  great  joy 
that  1  have  seoi  this  country,  its  people,  and 
all  they  have  accomplished  for  themselves, 
both  for  the  body  and  the  sou!,  through  ener- 

fy  and  intelligence.  All  the  valuable  things 
ave  really  been  obtained  by  piety  and  a  sin* 
cere  faith  in  the  true  God.  Thus  it  has  a(H 
peared  to  me  in  my  various  journey ings,  for 
m  all  places  which  I  have  visited  or  in 
which  I  have  dwelt  in  this  country,  both 
among  the  highest  and  the  lowest  classes,  I 
have  seen  that  thev  worship  God.  It  is  on 
this  account,  viz.,  the  sincerity  with  which 
they  worship  God,  that  success  attends  every 
work  to  which  they  put  their  hands. — Ttm- 
eteo  Haaiaio.    Plainfield,  August,  1844." 


TrumbulVs  WasMngton. — ^In  the  Trumbull 
Gallery  of  Paintings,  there  is  a  ftill  length 
likeness  of  Washington,  at  the  Battle  of 
Trenton.  A  young  artist  of  this  city,  Mr. 
Warner,  has  made  a  large  engraved  copy  of 
this  great  work  of  Trumbull,  in  a  style  that 
reflects  credit  on  the  arts  in  our  city. — 27.  8. 
Gazette, 

Boys  on  Canals, — A  vigorous  effort,  says 
the  New  York  Observer,  is  in  progress  to  pe- 
tition the  New  York  Legislature  in  behalf 
of  this  neglected  class  of  youth. — N.  Y,  Ex. 


RECSIPTS. 

To  Keep  Orange  or  Lemon  Juice, — To 
every  pint  of  juice,  put  three-auarters  of  a 
pound  of  double  refined  sugar ;  let  it  boil  for 
a  short  time ;  then  bottle  it. 

To  Preserve  Oranges.'^Boil  oranges  in 
clear  water,  until  you  can  pass  a  straw 
through  the  skin ;  then  clarify  three-quarters 
of  a  pound  of  sugar  to  a  fwund  of  oranges, 
and  pour  over  the  fruit  while  hot ;  let  them 
stand  one  night,  then  boil  them  in  the  syrup 
until  they  are  clear,  and  the  syrup  thick. 
Take  them  from  the  syrup  and  strain  it  clear 
over  I  hem. 


<~^>^^ 
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[In  oar  last  number,  (page  784,)  we  pub- 
lished a  Spanish  Sonnet,  which  had  been 
transmitted  to  us  by  a  friend  at  a  distance* 
The  following  is  her  free  and  elegant  transla- 
tion of  it  with  which  it  was  accompanied.] 

SONNET. 

If  of  thy  bounding  yeins  the  current's  filled 
From  one  whose  nervous  arm  the  earth  has 

tilled ; 
Or  if  thy  bannered  walls  the  emblems  show 
Of  rich  and  noble  ancestry,  yet  know— 
All  equal  are,  since  all  descended  be 
From  Adam  :  he  the  trunk,  the  branches  we. 
Let  him  who  counts  his  titles  o'er  and  o'er, 
And  founds  his  pride  on  those  who're  gone 

before, 
Know  that  true    heraldry  two  ranks  doth 

claim : 
Virtue  and  vice — thereat  is  but  a  name. 
Howe'er  with  self-adoring  pride  we  trace 
E'en  beyond  Adam's  stock  an  ancient  race, 
Yet,  if  no  heaven-born  spark  our  pulses  thrill, 
No  matter  what  pure  source  supplies  the  rill : 
If  worth  be  wanting,  rank,  however  high, 
Is  the  mere  plumtom  of  nobilityk 


Dr.  Howe. — The  following  letter  which 
we  are  permitted  to  publish,  from  the  Prus- 
sian Minister  at  Washinc'ton,  shows  the  es- 
timaiion  of  Dr.  Howe*s  labors  by  the  Kmg 
of  Prussia.  The  medal,  accompanying  the 
letter,  is  of  gold,  of  large  size,  and  beautiful 
workmanship.  On  one  side  of  it  is  Apollo 
in  his  chariot,  with  four  horses,  with  the 
zodiac  at  their  feet.  On  the  reverse  is  ihe 
head  of  the  present-  King,  with  the  legend, 
Freidr,  WUliam  IV,  Koenig  von  Preussen* 
It  is  not  a  little  singular  that  this  tribute 
shoold  come  from  the  country  in  which  Dr. 
Howe  was  imprisoned  in  1830,  for  bis  irtei^ 
est  in  behalf  of  ihe  Poles.  -^Advertiser, 
**  Prussian  Legation  at  Washington,  ) 
the  26th  December,  1845.        ] 

**  Doctor  Howe,  Boston  : 

t 

'*fc>ia--By  the  order  of  His  Majesty  the, 
King  of  Prussia,  I  have  been,  insirvicted  to^ 
transmit  to  you  the  euclosed  medal,;  fqrj 
scientific  merits  as  a  tesiimpny  of  His  Majes- 
ty's appreciation  q(  your  services  in  the 
cause  of  the  Institutions  of  the  Blind,  and  of 
ydur  method  of  instructing  the  deaf  and 
3umb,  who  are  also  blind.  ' 

'*  It  affords  me  great   pleasure  to  comply, 
^    with   his   order,  and  I  avail  myself  of  the' 
opporiunity  to  express  to  you   my.  highest 
esteem.  "  PER.  GEKOLT, 

<*  Minister  Resident  to  H.  M." 


A  letter  from  an  officer,  U.  S.  A.,  at  Fort 
Smith,   Ark.,   states : — -*  The  whole  country 
about  us    is    filled  with   emigrants — every 
avenue  is  chocked  up  with  the  wagons  and 
{    stock  of  this  moving  world. — N,  Y.  Express* 


To  Our  Old  SuBscRrBKBs.— The  first  vo- 
lume of  the  American  Penny  Magasine  will 
be  completed  in  the  beginning  of  FebruarVf 
when  those  who  began  with  No.  1  will  hmre 
52  numbers,  of  16  pages  each,  cootaininff 
nearly  200  illustrative  enmvings,  and  a  vm* 
riety  of  reading  matter,  derived  from  a  great 
variety  of  sources,  foreign  and  Ameneaa, 
ancient  and  modem.  Of  their  valae  o«r 
readers  can  judge.  Many  new  and  ralaable 
sources  of  information  are  continuaily  open- 
ing to  us.  The  experiment  which  we  haT* 
made,  of  furnishing  American  families  witb 
an  illustrated  weekly  paper,  devoted  to  ase^ 
ful  infoimation  and  sound  principLes,  intri* 
lectual,  moral  and  religious,  at  a  lower  price 
than  any  similar  work,  promises  permaneoc 
success.  Those  who  wish  to  receive  the 
next  volume  will  please  to  send  the  mooey, 
($1)  bjT  the  close  of  the  term.  Those  who 
msy  wish  to  receive  any  or  all  of  the  back 
numbers,  will  be  promptly  supplied*  As 
they  are  stereotyped,  we  shall  aiwayi  be  aUe 
to  furnish  complete  sets. 

To  Our  New  Subscbibbrs.— Those  who 
have  subscribed  for  our  second  f  olame  oiily» 
will  be  supplied  with  the  few  remainiqg  w^m- 
hers  of  Vol  1,  without  chai^,.  and  are  le^ 
quested  to  circulate  them  among  their  fiieoilk 
They  will  be  entitled  to  all  the  pombeia  of 
the  second  volume. 

To  ALL  OUR  SimscRiBERS ^If  each  will' 

procure  one  new  subscriber,  it  will  be  ren- 
dering  an  important  service  to  a  new  pob-^ 
lication,  designed  for  extensive  and  lasting- 
benefit.  *; 


Errata.— In  some  of  our  magazines  sev- 
eral lypograpbioal  errorsrhave  been  detected, 
which  will  be  corrected  for  future  edickms  m 
the  stereotype  plates.  In  iwo  instances  mis- 
takes occurred  with  ihe  cuts.  The  article  ia 
pur  last  number,  page  771,  shouW  have  be^u 
headed,  **  Infanis  Honoring  Parents.'*  * 
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AND    FAJirLY    NEWSPAPER,  ' 

With  numerous  Engravings.  « 

edited  by  Theodore  Dnlglit,  4r. 

\e  pul>U6bed  we<>kly,  at  the  office  of  ihe  New  Yeik 
EsqjroM,  No.  112  Broadway,  at  3  cents  a  nmnber,  (If. 
pag^«  iRfge  octavo,)  or,  to  subacriben  reCefVior  1 1  bv 
mail,  tm^  paying  In  adtance,  ^1  a  year.  « 

,  6  Sets  (or  $5. 

.  Railc  naanbers supplied. 

Tost  masters  are  aiiihorized  lo  remit  naooey. 

•  Enclose  a  Ooe  Dollar  Bil-,  without  payment  ol'  ooa- 
tago,  anrt  ihe  work  will  be  sent  for  the  year. 

:  "  The  information  contained  in  this  work  is  wortli 
more  than  «!vef."—iV:  Y.  Observer,  ^^ 

"It  »J>ould  be  in  every  family iu  the  eoiiDiry.>»- 
N.  Y.  Baptist  Recorder. 

The  New  York  Methodlit  Advocate  speaks  of  it  ia 
simil&r  terms.    Also  many  other  papers. 

Editors  ot  newspapers  publishing  this  ad- 
vertisement foi  3  months,  will  he  fumisbed 
with  the  work  for  one  year. 
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might  by  a  little  attention  yield  a  rich  har- 
vest. But  the  fttrmer  has  no  time  to  attend 
to  it,  and  the  land  becomes  worse  than  use- 
less ;  for  it  is  self  evident,  that  land  must 
either  increase  in  fertility  or  decrease  in 
value — there  is  no  middle  way — it  must  af- 
ford a  profit  or  be  an  expense. 

Look  again  at  the  swamp  and  meadow 
lands,  with  which  our  country  abounds  that 
are  not  only  worthless,  but  causing  sick, 
ness  and  death  in  their  vicinity.  Ail  these 
might  be  reclaimed  and  made  the  most  pro- 
ductive land,  by  a  small  outlay  of  time  and 
capital ;  the  owners  have  neither,  because 
they  have  too  much  land  already  calling 
fyi  their  attention.  The  muck  contained 
in  these  places,  can  be  made  to  pay  better 
interest  than  bank  stock.  Yes,  if  properly 
used,  it  may  be  made  the  farmers  mine  of 
weahh. 

This  leads  me  to  inquire  how  are  our 
lands  rightly  cultivated  ?  I  reply,  by  using 
the  experience  of  those  who  have  studied 
the  chemical  formation  of  soils,  and  the  ef- 
fect different  manures  have  on  different 
soils.  Much  time  is  lost  and  land  injured* 
by  the  former  not  knowing  the  relative  va- 
lue of  bis  manure,  and  the  theory  of  rota- 
tion of  crops,  which  might  be  saved  by  the 
expenditure  of  a  little  time  and  money  in 
procuring  and  reading  agrioultural  books 
and  papers.  There  is  too  much  of  the  sav- 
ing a  cent,  and.  losing  a  dollar  economy  in 
this  age.  When  the  time  shall  have 
arrived,  thai  men  will  be  willing  to  study 
the  theory  and  practice  of  farming  in 
all  its  details,  then  shall  we  see  agricultu- 
ral pursuits  elevated  to  a  proper  standing, 
and  yielding  a  profit  that  shall  rejoice  the 
hearts  of  all. — Amer.  Agriculturist 

Iiidepeudeiit  Testimony  to  Missionary  Charac- 
ter and  Labon. 

Messrs,  Editors: — The  following  extract 
from  a  private  letter  from  Midshipman  R.  C- 
DuvALL,  U.  8.  Navy,  to  his  friends  in  Surry 
county,  N.  C,  will  be  read  with  interest  by 
his  numerous  acquaintances,  in  Western 
North  Carolina ;  and  will  be  of  value  in 
giving  highly  aonorable  testimony  to  the 
character  and  labors  of  our  Missionaries  in 
heathen  lands. — The  letter  is  dated  U.  S. 
Frigate  Savannah,  Hilo,  Byron  Bay,  Hawaii, 
Sept.  23d.  1S44.  Your  readers  will  recog- 
nize  this  as  one  of  the  Sandwich  Islands. 
Those  Islands  were  visited  a  little  more  than 
twenty  years  a^o,  by  our  missionaries.  They 
found  tne  inhabitants  in  the  lowest  state  of 
heathenish  degradation — given  up  to  almost 
every  vice  of  which  humanity  is  capable. 
Their  labors  have  been  signally  blessed. 
Instead  of  being  cannibals  and  offerers  of 
human  sacrifices,  they  have  been  elevated  to 


a  place  among  the  civilized  and  Christi 
nations  of  the  earth.  Perhaps  since  the  days 
of  the  Apostles,  the  most  illusirioos  display 
of  ■  the  efficacy  of  the  Gospel  has  been  ex- 
hibited in  those  Islands,  that  has  been  seen 
m  any  part  of  the  whole  wortd ;  showiog 
that  when  the  simple  truth  of  salvation  b^ 
Grace  is  faithfully  preached,  and  accom- 
panied by  Spiritual  operations  a  "  nation  may 
be  born  at  once.*'  A  few  years  ago,  in 
the  period  of  12  months,  after  the  moat 
scrutinizing  examination  as  to  preparation, 
10,000  persons,  out  of  comparatively  a  small 
population,  were  received  as  members  of  the 
church.  There  the  eflusions  of  the  Spine 
have  been  frequent  and  powerful  The 
church  at  Hilo  is  the  largest  single  choreh  in 
the  world;  numbering  about  5,000  com- 
municants. 

After  giving  a  glowinsf  description  of  the 
beauty  of  the  scenery  of  the  Island  of  Hawaii 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Hilo  Bay,  the  writer 
proceeds  to  state,  that  after  taking  aboard  the 
vessel  a  large  supply  of  water  and  wood,  the 
Gaptaio  required  but  one  Midshipman  in 
each  watch  to  remain  on  the  vessel,  and  per- 
mitted the  rest  to  go  ashore — '*  Where  we 
were  always  met  by  the  admiring,  kind,  in- 
offensive Kanakkas  (for  that  is  the  name  in- 
discriminately applied  to  the  Islanders)  and 
welcomed  by  them  to  their  neatly  built  huts : 
much  improved  in  appearance,  by  being 
fashioned  more  after  the  Missionaries*  dwel- 
lings. At  this  place  there  are  three  families 
of  American  Missionaries,  whoee  dwellings 
were  shipped  from  the  U.  S.  They  are  neat- 
ly painted — have  glass  windows,  &c.,  pre- 
senting a  singular  contrast  to  the  leaf  house 
of  the  Kanakka.  ♦  »  ♦ 

Around  each  house  is  a  beautiful  hedge 
formed  by  the  coffee  tree.  In  the  enclosure 
are  many  other  trees,  and  shrubbery — hap- 
piness and  contentment  finish  the  picture. 

**  The  Missionaries  are  deserving  of  the 
praise  of  every  civilized  nation.  They  can 
never  be  repaid  by  any  temporal  or  worldly 
reward.  Imagine,  for  a  moment,  the  innu- 
merable hordes  of  these  miserable,  suD-burnt 
Islanders — beings  degraded  below  even  im- 
agination's most  disgusting  fancy — who  daily 
worshipped  some  huge,  frightful  image,  and 
offered  to  its  horrid  deity  the  bleeding  body 
of  father,  mother,  brother,  or  sister — See  the 
same  heads  now  reverently  bowed  in  intel- 
ligent Christian  worship  of  the  true  God. 
How  great  the  change ! 

"I  attended  the  church  here  twice:  and 
have  never  seen  a  people  more  strict  in  their 
attention.  Most  of^them  can  read  and  write ; 
and  many  understand  the  first  principles  of 
Arithmetic.  They  observe  the  Sabbath  very 
sacredly.  Nothing  would  induce  them  to 
break  the  *  Taboo'  (an  they  call  all  restrie- 
tions  placed  on  that  day.)  They  will  not  m- 
dulge  in  any  pleasure  on  that  day,  notwith- 
standing their  great  fondness  for  swimmiog 
and  bathing. 

**  I  have  conversed  much  with  the  Mission* 
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arie«    coaceraiiig    their   efforts.     We   have 
ment  much  of  our  time  with  them,  and  have 
made   their   houses   pretty  much  our  home 
during  our  stay.    Every  Sunday  they  preach- 
ed us  a  sermon.    Our  sailors  now  are  great- 
er heathen  than  the  Islanders.    As  a  token 
ot  gratitude,  and  a  testimony  of  resard  for 
their  character  and  labors  we  raised  for  them 
over  one  hundred  dollars.     Could  our  coun- 
trymen but  see  wnat  they  have  effected  here 
in  this  benighted  land— see  their  wives  and 
ehildren—and  know  what  they  have  suffer- 
ed in  leaving  their  country,  to  live  among 
heathen,   th^y  certainly  would  be  willing  to 
contribute    something   to  their  supporu  — 
WaUhnunu 

OiuonT  OF  GuHpowDEK.— We  had  thought 
Germany  entitled  to  her  claims  of  originality 
in  this  desuuciive  material,  and  those  claims 
could  not  readily  be  exploded;  but  we  find 
that  at  the  late  session  of  the  Paris  Academy 
(^Sciences,   two  distinguished  Savani*  pre- 
sented a  work  on  the  origin  of  gunpowder, 
in  which  tney  trace  it  to  the  Indians  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges,  who,  say  these  authors, 
ascertained  that  the  salipeire  which  the  In- 
dians had  picked  up,  produced  a  powerful 
combustion  when  thrown  on  hot  charcoal, 
and  that  with  mixtures  of  these  they  made 
many  incendiary  preparations.    Upon  this  the 
Arabs  greaily  improved,  and  prepared  a  pow- 
der which  they  used  in  war.     These  iiacls 
having  been  asceriaioed  by  people  in  Europe, 
Germany  first,  probably  the  genius  of  the  old 
Monk,  as  reported,  may  have  produced  the 
present  mixture  which  we  call  gunpowder. 
At  the  same  session  a  valuable  paper  was 
read  on  the  precautionary  means  necessary 
to  prevent  explosions  in  gunpowder  manu- 
facture.   The  paper  was  from  M.  Vergnaud, 
inspector  of  powder  mills,  &c. — Eng»  pap» 

Elephants*  Remains. — A  heap  of  bones 
of  such  size  as  to  have  been  unhesitatingly 
pronounced  to  be  those  of  elephants,  and 
which  have  been  highly  interesting  by  the 
use  made  of  them  to  solve  a  historical  qtjes- 
tion,  has  been  discovered  at  Fontaine, 
France.  The  Savans  say  that  they  have 
thus  stumbled  upon  proof  that  a  detachment 
of  Hannibars  army  must  have  halted  at 
this  place  ;  and  the  discovery  has  therefore 
produced  much  excitement.  The  route  of 
the  conqueror  has  long  been  a  subject  of 
controversy,  and  the  point  at  which  he 
crossed  the  Rhone  is  yet  unknown. 


J%e  first  vessel  ever  built  in  California 
was  a  little  schooner  of  about  forty  tons,  in 
the  month  of  May,  1828,  by  Wm.  G.  Da- 
na, formerly  of  Boston,  and  who  has  for 
a  long  time  resided  at  St.  JBarbara.— iSfafew 
Gazette. 


THJB  NfiWS  FBOM  BfJBXICO  ) 

And  England. 

Ib  one  day  we  have  had  the  newa  of  a 
military  revolution  in  Mexico,  effected  by 
the  army  under  Gen.  Parades,  and  of  a 
total  change  in  the  British  ministry^  be- 
cause the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir  R. 
Peel  would  not  advocate  the  virtual  repeal 
of  the  Com  Laws. 

Both  these  events  maVe  the  prospect  of 
peace  in  this  country  more  unfevorable. 
The  Mexican  army  and  the  people,  as  well 
as  the  military  commander^  are  said  to  be 
in  &vor  of  fighting  for  Texas,  although  it 
has  been  annexed  to  the  United  States; 
while  the  new  British  ministry  are  less 
likely  than  the  late  one  to  pursue  a  pacific 
course  towards  us  respecting  Oregon. 

Lord  John  Russel  was  appointed  by  the 
dueen  first  Lord  of  the  TreasQiy,  and  be- 
ing  requested  to  nominate  a  new  ministry, 
presented  a  list  of  names  which  were  ac- 
cepted, at  the  head  of  which  are  Lord  Cot- 
tenham  for  Lord  Chancellor,  and  Lord 
Palraerston  Secretary  for  Foreign  Afiairs. 

Mexico  has  now  presented  one  more  me- 
lancholy spectacle :  the  army  have  denied 
the  authority  of  Congress,  and,  by  destroy- 
ing all  respect  for  the  Constitution  have  in- 
Ijured  the  nation  more  than  could  have  been 
done  by  the  loss  of  half  their  territory. — 
O  that  our  citizens  and  statesmen  and  offi- 
cers  would  view  aright  this  sad  warning ! 


A  Rich  Bequest. — A  wealthy  baronet, 
Sir  Gabriel  Wood,  has  lately  died  in  the 
city  of  London,  who  has  bequeathed  the 
princely  sum  of  £80,000  to  the  town  of 
Greenock,  Scotland,  for  the  purpose  of  the 
erection  and  maintenance  in  that  part  of  a 
hospital  for  the  reception  of  aged,  disabled 
and  infirm  seamen. 


New  Instrument — Another  marvellous 
Musical  Instrument  is  about  to  be  intro- 
duced— a  harraonicon  composed  of  stones 
from  the  Skiddaw  Mountains,  arranged  on 
straw  covered  sticks  on  a  table  and  played 
upon  by  wooden  mallets.  The  music  is 
like  the  pinno  and  musical  glasses  mingled. 
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fV9ff»  the  Nno  Engkmd  Famut, 
Bcei]^  pt  BfeUDg  BuekwhMt  CUkM. 

Do,  dear  Jane*  fix  up  the  cakes : 

Just  one  quart  of  meal  it  takes. 

Pour  the  water  in  the  pot, 

Be  careful  that  'tis  not  too  hot; 

Sift  the  meal  well  through  yourliand ; 

Thicken  well — don't  let  it  stand; 

Stir  quick— clash — clatter — 

Oh  !  what  a  light,  delicious  batter ! 

Now  listen  to  tne  next  command : 

On  the  dresser  let  it  stand 

Just  three-quarters  of  an  hoar, 

To  feel  the  gentle  rising  power 

Of  powders  melted  into  yeast. 

To  lighten  welt  the  precious  feast. 

See  !  now  it  rises  to  the  brim— 

Quick,  take  the  ladle,  dip  it  in. 

So  let  it  rest,  until  the  fire 

The  griddle  heats,  as  you  desire. 

Be  careful  that  the  coals  are  glowing. 

No  smoke  around  its  white  curls  throwing, 

Apply  the  suet  softly,  lightly — 

Tike  griddle's  black  face   shines  more 

brightly. 
Now  pour  the  batter  on— delicious ! 
(Don*t  dear  Jane,  think  me  officious,} 
But  lift  the  tender  edges  slightly — 
Now  turn  it  over,  quickly,  sprightly. 
'Tis  done — now  on  the  white  plate  lay  it. 
And  to  the  breakfast  room  conrey  it. 
Smoking  hot,  with  butter  spread, 
Tis  quite  enough  to  torn  our  head. 
Now  I  haye  eaten — thank  the  farmer  ^ 
That  ffrows  this  luscious,  mealy  charmer ; 
Yes,  thanks  to  all — the  cook  that  makes> 
These  light,  delicious  buckwheat  cakes. 


England  and  the  United  States. — These 
two  countries,  it  is  well  said  by  the  North 
American,  are  almost  the  only  homes  of  the 
PROTESTA^NT  RELIGION!  That  Reli- 
gion has  indeed  a  foot-hold  upon  the  conti- 
nent of  Enrope,  but  uncertain  and  subsidiary. 
In  the  eyeni  of  a  crusade  against  Protestant- 
ism, England  and  the  United  States  are  the 
only  countries  which  can  be  relied  upon  to 
unfurl  the  banner  of  Protestantism  and  to 
repel  the  shackles  of  Popery  and  Supersti- 
tion! 

Here  then,  is  the  strongest  and  noblest  mo- 
tive for  perpetuating  the  bonds  of  brotherhood 
between  the  two  nations,  in  addition  to  the 
thousand  relations  of  kindred,  similarity  of 
Institutions,  and  ties  of  interest  and  humani- 
ty, all  pleading  eloquently  for  Peace, — Rich^ 
mond  Whig. 


LoNGEViTy. — The  Newport  Mercury  has  a 
list  of  27  persons  who  died  in  that  town  the 
last  year,  whose  ages  ayeraged  80  years 
each.  The  list  compcised  about  a  fiflh  of  the 
whole  number  of  deaths  in  the  town  during 
the  year. 


To  OuK  Old  SuBscRnsBa.— The  lint 
lame  of  the  American  Penny  MagaziBe  will 
be  completed  in  the  beginmng  of  Fd^raaiy^ 
w1i«i  those  who  began  with  No.  1  will  haw^e 
62  numbers,  of  16  pages  eaeh,  r^wtaming 
nearly  200  illustratiye  engrayings,  and  a  va- 
riety of  reading  matter,  derived  from  a  great 
variety  iji  sources,  foreign  aad  Anaencaa, 
ancient  and  modem.  Of  thek  valiM  oax 
readers  can  judge.  Many  new  and  valaable 
sources  of  information  are  continually  opeft* 
ing  to  us.  The  experiment  which  we  have 
made,  of  furnishing  American  familiea  with 
an  illustrated  weekly  paper,  devoted  lo  use- 
ful infojmation  and  sound  prineiplea.  intel- 
lectual, moral  and  religious,  at  a  lower  price 
than  any  similar  work,  promises  permancBt 
success.  Those  who  wish  to  receive  the 
next  volume  will  please  to  send  the  mooey, 
($1)  by  the  close  of  the  term.  Thoee  irho 
may  wish  to  receive  any  or  all  of  the  back 
numbers,  will  be  promptly  supplied.  Aa 
they  are  stereotyped,  we  shall  always  be  aUe 
to  furnish  complete  sets. 


To  OuE  Nbw  StfBSGRiBBss. — Thoee  who 
have  subscribed  for  our  second  volnnseoDly^ 
will  be  supplied  with  the  few  remaining  Bom- 
bers of  Vol.  1,  without  charge,  and  are  re- 
quested to  circulate  them  among  their  fiiends. 
They  will  be  entitled  to  all  the  nomben  of 
the  second  volume. 

To  ALL  OUR  Si7B80RiBER8«-^If  eseh  wiB 
procure  one  new  subsenber,  it  will  be  lea- 
dering  an  important  service  to  a  new  pob-  \ 
lication,  designed  for  extensive  and  lasting 
benefit. 
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A  CHI!tB9B  PliEASVHE  GABDfilT. 

This  print  is  a  copy  from  one  of  our 
fiivorite  class  of  Chinese  pictures,  viz., 
those  of  real  scecea  in  that  peculiar  coun- 
try. Rural  sketches,  embracing  the  em- 
bellishments of  art,  always  offer  particular 
attractions  to  the  eye  of  one  curious  about 
the  state  of  society  which  belongs  to  the 
country ;  and,  in  a  scene  like  this,  we  may 
distinctly  read  certain  traits  of  Chinese 
manners  and  character,  among  the  most 
credimble  to  them,  and  gratifying  to  us. 

Some  of  our  readers,  perhaps,  have  seen 
but  few  of  the  Chinese  drawings  of  differ- 
ent descriptions,  which  have  lately  become 
much  more  common  than  formerly  in  the 
United  States,  partly  owing  to  the  pains 
taken  by  American  missionaries  to  supply 
their  friends  and  the  societies  which  have 
sent  them,  with  specimens  of  the  produc- 
tions of  the  natives.  We  could  make  many 
remarks  on  the  different  styles  and  subjects 
observable  in  those  we  have  examined,  and 
some  of  which  we  are  fortunate  enough  to 
possess  ;  but  want  of  room  must  restrict  us 
to  a  limited  range  of  remark. 

in  the  first  place,  we  would  apprize  our 
readers,  that  one  addition  has  been  made  to 
the  original  drawing,  by  introducing  the 
pagoda  in  the  back-ground,  from  one  in 
Macao,  of  a  form  not  uncommon,  being 
unusually  plain,  and  destitute  of  bells  and 
ornaments.  In  other  respects,  we  may  take 
this  secluded  little  scene  as  a  correct  pic- 
ture of  a  private  garden,  laid  out  and  em. 
beflished  by  a  man  of  wealth  and  taste,  for 
the  occupation  of  his  leisure  hours.  And 
truly  we  must  admit,  from  the  evidence 
which  is  thus  laid  before  our  eyes,  that 
there  may  be  among  the  Chinese,  and  in. 
deed  roust  be,  men  possessing  a  taste  for 
retirement,  study  and  meditation,  with  a 
strong  attachment  for  the  beauties  of  nature, 
and  the  emboli ishmm's  of  art,  which  rcn- 
der  them  more  worthy  to  be  compared  with 
Plinv  the  Younger,  than  most  of  his  fel- 
low Roman  authors,  and  with  Thompson, 
Cowp^r  a.d  other  English  writers,  than 
many  of  these  now  on  the  stage  who 
should  be  their  readers. 


♦ 


^^^^i^'N^Vi 


The  scene  presented  In  our  print  fS  on 
the  whole  pleasing,  as   it  conveys  ideas 
of    quiet  and  seclusion,    with  a   smooth 
watery  sur£M:e,  and   trees  and  flowers,  in- 
termingled with  the  embellishments  of  a 
light  and    tasteful  architecture,    and  con- 
trasted with  little  rude    rocks,  carvfd  in 
gotesque  forms,  to  resemble  immense  froga 
or  other  aquatic  animals.     However  oar 
taste  inay  differ  in  the  details,  we  cannot 
but  approve  of  the  general  views  and  ob- 
jects of  the  Chinese  in  works  of  this  kind, 
and  imbibe  a  favorable  opinion  of  their  re- 
finement, from  a  view  of  them.    The  per- 
sons seen  in  the  little  arbor  appear  to  be 
studious  and  reflecting  men,  such  as  are  nol 
wanting  among  the  numerous  literati  <tf 
that  country.     Amidst  all  the  feeble  and 
false  doctrine  and  frivolity  of  their  litera- 
ture, and  in  spite*  of  the  enormous  difficul- 
ties thrown  in  the  way  of  intellectnal  ioi- 
provement  by  the  numerous  and  nnnecee- 
sary  impediments  of  their  system  of  school 
instruction,   the     systematic   favor  of  the 
government  and  other  favorable  influences 
create  and  sustain  a  large  bedy  of  students, 
some  of  whom,  like  the  learned  and  phil- 
anihropie  Thon-ching,  the  author  of  the 
published  in  the  number  of  this  magazine, 
in  (page  718,)     sometimes  occupy  their 
minds  and  their  pens  with  topics  worthy  of 
a  more  refined  and  a  more  Christian  nation. 

Our  print  shows  one  of  the  many  evi- 
dences which  are  found  in  some  of  the 
drawings  of  their  artists,  that  the  rules  of 
perspective  are  not  always  set  at  nought  by 
them. 

We  add  the  following  extracts  from  Qoy. 
Davis's  work  on  **  The  Chinese,"  VoL  11. 
Chapter  17. 

Though  the  Chinese  certainly  do  not 
practise  the  art  of  perspective  in  its  correct- 
ness, or  according  to  any  regular  rules,  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  it  is 
always  entirely  neglected.  Their  artists,  at 
Canton  at  least,  have  taken  hints  from  Eu- 
ropean performances  in  this  respect,  and 
ihcir  drawings  by  the  eye  are  often  tolera- 
bly correct  as  to  perspective,  though  ligb| 
and  shade  are  still  neglected.  The  wood, 
cuts  in  Chinese  books  are  generally  execu. 
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ted  almost  entirety  in  outline,  which  is  occa- 
sional y  very  spirited  as  well  as  faithful. 
The  drawings  which  they  chiefly  value 
among  thetnaeives  are  in  water  cnbrs  and 
Indian  ink,  sketched  in  a  very  slight  man- 
net  upon  either  fine  paper  or  silk.  A  fa- 
vorite subject  with  them  is  the  bamboo, 
which  is  represented  in  all  the  diflTerent 
s  ages  of  its  growth,  from  the  tender  shoot, 
just  appearing  abovo  the  earth,  (when  they 
use  it  for  food,  as  we  do  asparagus,)  up  to  the 
period  of  its  producing  its  grasslike  flowers 
and  seeds. 

In  connection  with  drawing  and  the  imi- 
tative arts,  we  may  observe  that  the  Chinese 
style  of  ornamental  gardening,  and  of  lay- 
in  js  out  pleasure  grounds,  has  been  very 
much  overdrawn  by  Sir  William  Chambers, 
in  an  essay  on  that  subject,  which  may  be 
cons'dored  quite  as  a  work  of  imagination 
in   itself     Mr.  Barrow,  however  who  resi- 
ded for  a  considerable  time  at  Yv^n-mivg* 
yuen^  "  the  garden  of  perpetual  brightness.'* 
whici)  is  an  extensive  pleasure  ground  of 
the  emperor,  lying  north-west  of  Peking, 
and  gnatly  exceeding  Richmond  Park  in 
extent,  hasf^iven  a  favorable  account  of  their 
taste  in  this  department  of  the  arts.     <'  The 
grand  and  agreeable  paK's  of  nature,"  he 
observes,  '*  were  separated,  connected  or  ar- 
range d,  in  so  judicious  a  manner  as  to  com- 
pose one  whole,  in  which  there  was  no  in- 
consistency or  unmeaning  jumble  of  objects; 
but  such  an  order  and  proportion  i)s  gene- 
rally prevail  in  scenes  en'irely  natural.    No 
roand  or  oval,  square  or  oblong  lawns,  with 
the  grass  shorn  off  close  to  the  roots,  were 
to  i^  found  anywhere  in  those   grounds. 
The   Chinese   are   particularly   expert  in 
magnifying  the  real  dimensions  of  a  piece 
of  land,  by  a  proper  disposition  of  the  ob- 
jects intended  to  embellish  its  surface;  for 
this  pu Impose  tall  and  luxuriant  trees  of  (he 
deepest   green  were  planted   in  the  fore- 
ground, from  whence  the  view  was  to  be 
taken  ;  while  those  in  the  distance  gradual- 
ly diminished  in  size  and  depth  of  color- 
ing ;  and  in  general  the  ground  was  termi- 
nated by  broken  and  irregular  clumps  of 
trees,  whose  foliage  varied,  as  well  by  the 
different  species  of  trees  in  the  group,  as  by 
the  diflerent  times  of  the  year  in  which  they 
were  in  vigor  ;  and   oftentimes  the  vegeta- 
(    tion  wa's  apparently  old  and  stimted,  mak- 
^  ing  with  difHculty    its   way   through    the 
cleAs  oa  rocks,  either  originally  found,  or 
designedly  collected  upon  the  spot. 

The  effect  of  intricacy  and  concealment 
seemed  also  to  be  well-understood  by  th^ 
Chinese.      At   Yuen-ming-yueri   a    slight 


wall  was  made  to  convey  the  idea  of  a 
magnificent  building,  when  seen  at  a  certain 
distance  through  the  branches  of  a  thicket. 
Sheets  of  made  water,  instead  of  being  sur- 
rounded by  sloping  banks,  like  the  glacis 
of  a  fortification,  were  occasionally  hemmed 
in  by  artificial  rocks,  5<'emlnaly  indigenous 
to  the  soil.  The  only  circumstance  which 
militated  against  the  picturesque  in  the 
landscape  of  the  Chinese  was  the  f.  rmal 
shape  and  glarinir  coloring  of  their  build- 
ings. Their  undulating  roofs  are.  how- 
ever, an  exception  to  the  first  part  of  the 
charge,  and  their  projection  throws  a  soften- 
in?  shadow  upon  the  supporting  colormade. 
Some  of  those  high  lowers  which  Euro- 
peans call  pagodas  are  well  adapted  objects 
for  vistas,  an  J  are  accordingly  for  the  most 
part  placed  on  elevated  hituations." 

Fn  sculpture,  understood  as  the  art  of  cut- 
ting stone  into  imiiative  forms  of  living  ob- 
jects, the  Chinese  are  extremely  defective. 
Their  l>ackwardness  in  this,  as  well  aa  in 
other  branches  of  the  fine  arts,  has  been 
justly  ascribed  to  the  little  communication 
they  have  with  other  nations,  and  the  want 
of  encouragement  at  home,  ifoutided  on  the 
*  policy  and  practice  of  discountenancing  lux- 
ury and  promoting  labour,  particularly  to 
that  which  is  employed  in  producing  food 
for  man.  Their  sculptured  figures  in  stone 
are  altogether  uncouth  in  form  and  propor- 
tioo ;  but  their  deficiency  in  this  rei^pect  is 
in  some  degree  made  up  by  a  very  conside- 
rable share  of  skill  in  modelling  with  soft 
materials.  For  this  reason  it  is  that  their 
gods  are  never  represented  in  stone,  but  in 
modellfd  clay.  No  great  anat  mical  skill 
is  called  for  on  these  occasions,  as  the 
figures  are  always  preuy  fully  cloihed,  and 
exhibit  no  ruch  specimens  of  nudity  aa 
almund  in  the.Grecian  Pantheon.  Still  the 
drapery  is  generally  executed  with  remark- 
able truth  and  efilect,  and  this  feature  ofien 
drew  the  attention  of  those  who  composed 
our  embassies,  in  their  visits  to  the  various 
temples  which  occurred  in  the  route. 

It  remains  oniv  to  sav  a  few  words  rela- 
tive  to  the  Chinese  art  of  music.  On  this 
point  Mr.  Hianer,  who  was  attachrd  to 
Lord  Macartney's  mission,  was  of  opinion 
that  '^  their  gamut  was  such  as  Europeans 
would  call  imperfect,  their  Keys  being  in- 
consistent, that  is  wandering  from  flats  to 
sharps,  and  inversely,  except  when  directed 
by  a  bell  struck  to  sound  the*  proper  note*. 
'fhe  Chinese  in  playing  ai  histruments 
discovered  no  knowledge  of  semitones,  nor 
did  they  seem  to  have  any  idea  of  counter^ 
point,  or  parts  in  music. 
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THE  MERCHANTS  AND  THB  AP- 
PRENTICE 

AN  mCIDEirT  IN  REAL  LIFE. 


**  To  do  good  is  a  privilege  and  guerdon^ 

Touching  instances  of  disinterested  feeling 
and  manly  generosity  occasionally  occur  in 
the  ordinary  walks  of  life— instances  calcu- 
lated to  show  that  much  genuine  benevolence 
and  brotherly  regard  still  exist  between  man 
and  man. 

Ten  or  fifteen  years  affo,an  active  and  sen- 
sible lad  occupied  an  bumble  position  in  a 
store  in  Philadelphia,  which,  from  the  nature 
of  the  business  transacted,  was  the  daily  re- 
sort for  a  short  time,  of  a  large  number  of 
merchants  and  wholesale  dealers.  In  the 
course  of  business,  the  lad  alluded  to,  made 
very  fayorable  impressions  upon  a  number  of 
the  visiters,  and  tnis  was  manifested  in  va- 
rious ways.  Frequently  they  tendered  him 
small  sums  of  money,  which  he  invariably 
declined,  and  at  the  same  time  expressed  his 
thanks  for  the  kindness  and  regard  that  from 
time  to  time  were  exhibited.  Affairs  con- 
tinued in  this  way  for  a  considerable  time, 
until  the  lad  bad  concluded  his  apprentice- 
ship, and  was  twaniy  years  of  age. 

At  this  time,  a  highly  favorable  opportuni- 
ty presented,  by  which  the  youth  could  com- 
mence business  on  his  own  account.  But  he 
was  poor — very  poor,  being  one  of  nine  or- 
phan children,  and  it  was  necessary  for  him 
to  have  at  least  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
dollar^,  to  pay  off  a  few  obligations  contract- 
ed by  his  mother,  and  to  purchase  the  fix- 
tures and  good  will  of  the  establishment  then 
offered  for  sale.  What  could  he  do  under  the 
circumstances  ?  Without  a  dollar  in  the 
world — one  of  a  large  and  needy  family,  with 
vount^er  brothers  and  sisters  looking  up  to 
him  m  some  degree  for  assistance  and  sup> 
port! — And  yet,  without  a  struggle,  he  would 
certainly  fail  in  life.  The  chance  loo:  so 
excellent.  He  might  neyer  have  another  like 
it. — He  summoned  courage  and  confidence, 
determined  at  least  to  make  one  efforu  Per- 
haps some  of  his  merchant  friends  might  as- 
sist him!  They  had  been  kiiid-*very  kind, 
and  he  thought  that  he  could  designate 
several  whose  proffers  of  good-will  had  a 
deeper  source  than  the  lip.  He  pondered 
thoughtfully  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  bis  re- 
solution was  formed.  He  remembered  two 
gentlemen  who  had  won  his  heart  by  their 
frankness  and  kindness  when  he  was  little 
more  ihan  a  child.  They  were  not  rich,  but 
were  engaged  in  active  aud  prosperous  trade, 
and,  if  so  disposed,  might  venture  to  loan  a 
few  hundred  dollars,  even  to  a  poor  youn? 
man  who  possessed  little  of  worldly  wealili 
beyond  correct  habits  and  an  upright  charac- 
ter. 

To  call  upon  them  with  such  an  object  re- 
quired no  little  nerve.  But  ihe  case  was  a 
critical  one-^the  cold  world  on  one  side, 
with  it  helpless  family  looking  to  one  of  its 


feeble  members  for  assistance,  and  on  the 
other  a  cheering  prospect  of  comparative  in- 
dependence. Could  tne  dreams  of  friendship, 
and  benevolence  which  had  relieved  and 
brightened  many  an  hour  of  toil,  be  realized? 
But  his  resolution  was  taken  ;  he  called  firsi 
upon  one  and  then  upon  the  other  of  the 
merchants,  stated  his  case  frankly  and  with- 
out disguise,  and  asked  a  loan  or  three  hun- 
dred and  seventy- five  dollars  from  each,  0^- 
feriug  to  give  his  notes  at  stated  periods,  un- 
der the  belief  that  by  patience,  perseverance 
and  economy,  he  would  not  only  be  able  to 
carry  on  his  business  and  assist  his  famUy, 
but  to  pay  the  money  %i  the  time  specified. 
The  merchants  listened  with  mtinrest — nav 
with  pleasure.  They  did  not  falsify  the  csti- 
maie  that  had  been  made  o(  them,  but»  re- 
sponding fully  to  the  feelings  of  the  younfr  ] 
man,  they  yielded  to  his  request  promptly 
and  cheerfully. 

The  result  was  most  gratifying.  The  aob- 
ject  of  our  skeicl|  prospered  abundantly,  and 
was  able,  not  only  to  provide  for  himself,  hot 
to  assist  and  protect  the  younger  members  of 
the  family.  As  his  promissory  notes  became 
due,  they  were  taken  up  and  paid  fully  and 
promptly. 

It  so  happened,  however,  that  before  the 
last  amount  was  liquidated,  a  change  took 
place  in  the  feelings  and  position  of  the  yonng 
.wan,  by  which  it  became  necessary  for  bim 
to  take  to  himself  a  belter  balf.  He  called 
upon  one  of  his  friends  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  the  final  instalment  of  the  loan,  to- 
gether with  the  interest,  and  at  the  same  time 
he  announced  his  intention  of  becoming  a 
husband  that  night.  The  interest  was  gene- 
rously refused,  and  a  few  words  of  friendly, 
kindly  and  proper  advice  were  given  under 
the  circumstances. 

**  You  have  started  well  in  life,"  said  the 
merchant—**  you  have  by  your  recent  conduct 
strengthened  and  confirmed  the  impression 
made  during  your  boyhood  — and  if  you 
should  ever  need  assistance  or  a  friend  come 
to  me." 

The  same  evening  the  marriage  took  place. 
But  while  the  ceremony  was  in  progress,  a 
messenger  appeared  at  the  door,  and  inquired 

for  Mr.  S ,  the  groom  of  the  occasion. 

He  obeyed  the  summons  as  sptedily  as  pos- 
sible, and  was  handed  a  note.  Somewhat 
confused  and  surprised,  he  broke  the  seal 
with  awkward  haste,  and  lo!  a  letter  of  con- 
gratulation, from  his  friend,  the  merchant, 
enclosing  a  note  of  one  hundred  doliara— 'Mo 
assist  the  young  couple  in  their  housekeeping 
arrangements." 

The  incident,  although  simple,  is  not  with- 
out  Its  moral.  It  at  least  deserves  to  be  held 
up  to  others  by  way  oi*  example.  The  brirf 
siory  was  detailed  to  us  by  the  party  befriend- 
ed, whose  voice  trembled  with  emotion  as  he 
spoke.  **  And  there."  said  he  turmng  to  two 
rosy  boys  who  were  sponing  in  his  parlor, 
*«  are  my  eariiest  born— ihey  bear  the  names 
of  my  b^efactors.'' 


^   *%.  '  ^.  '*s./^ 
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Our  apprentice  ie  vow  a  maBter  workman, 
lie  enjoys  a  thriving  and  suecessltil  businesa* 
is  indeftolidetit  ia  worldly  circa  instances,  and 
kna  been  tbe  means  of  assdsiing  several  of 
his  brothers  and  sisters  to  positions  of  usefnl- 
oess  and  lespectability.  Would  that  there 
were  .more  oi  the  generous  and  benevolent 
spirit  of  ihe  two  merchants  in  the  world  !— > 
Would  that  merit  and  industry  were  more 
frequently  singled  out  and  assisted  !  In  this 
case*  a  whole  family  has  been  in  some  mea- 
sure  redeemed,  advanced  and  placed  in  the 
i>atb  of  usefulness  and  prosperity.  The  field 
la  still  a  wide  one.  Opportunities  of  a  like 
eharacter  are  constantly  presenting  them- 
aelves.  May  they-Hind  all  the  good  and  the 
gentle- hear  ted  will  join  us  in  the  prayer — 
tnay  they  be  more  frequently  embraced.  May 
the  wealthy  discover  in  such  instances,  means 
not  only  oi  doing  good  unto  others,  but  of 
creating  for  themselves  a  source  of  elevated, 
virtuous  and  truly  delightful  reflection  and 
ciyoyment. — Jrtquirer, 

RUINS  IN  CJBNTRAIi  AMERICA. 

A  Sculptured  Head.— A  8pIihix.~Fattueo,  ^IfC. 

From  **  Rambies  by  Land  and  Water" 

BY  B.  H.   MORMAN. 

(The  following  descriptions  will  be  read 

with  greater  interest,  after  the  perusal  of 

pages  721,  &c.) 

"  These  ruins,"  says  Mr«  Norman,  *'  are 
situated  as  near  as  I  could  calculate,  with  the 
primitive  inbt rumen ts  constructed  for  the  occa- 
sion, in  longitude  98  deg.  3^{  min.  west,  and 
latitude  22  deff.  9  min.  north,  covering  a  space 
of  several  miles  square,  and  have  every  ap- 
pearance of  being,  the  remains  of   a  single 
>    town.    The  whole  place  is  completely  cover- 
?.    ed  with  trees  of  the  largest  growth>so  thick- 
ly interspersed  with  the  rankest  vegetation^ 
that   even    the   sun,  or  daylight  itself  can 
scarcely  hnd  its  way  among  ihero.    So  very 
dense  and  dark  is  the  forest,  so  constant  and 
extensive    the    decomposition    of   vegetable 
matter  going  on  beneath,  it  impregnates  the 
whole  region  with  a  humid  and  unwholesome 
atmosphere.    It  is  true  that  these  circum- 
stances have,  in  a  great  degree,  hastened  the 
dilapidsiion  of  the  works  of  human   skill 
around ;  but  nevertheless  they  furnish  indis- 
putable evidence  of  the  great  antiquity   of 
those  works. 

Among  these  rums  I  found  a  remarkable 
head,  which,  with  various  other  relics  of  an- 
tiquity from  the  same  interesting  region,  I 
had  tne  honor  o(  depositing  in  the  collection 
of  the  New  York  Historical  Society.  This 
head,  or  rather  foce,  a  drawing  of  which  I 
have  the  pleasure  of  here  presenting  to  the 
resder,  resembles  that  of  a  lemale.  It  is 
beautifully  cut  Irum  a  fine  sandstone,  of  a 
dark  reddish  hue,  which  abounds  in  this  vi- 
cinity. The  iaoe.  wiiich  is  of  the  ordinary 
life  size,  ttandt  out  in  full  relief  from  the 
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rough  block,  as  if  it  wefe  in  an  unfinished 
state,  or  as  if  desigred  to  ocqupy  a  place 
aniong  the  ornamental  work  of  a  boilding. 
In  several  of  its  iea tores  the  liaes  are  deei^ 
dedly  Grecian,  and  the  symmetry  and  beauty 
of  its  proportions  liaire  been  very  much  ad* 
mired.  How  and  where  the  artist  may  have 
obtained  lis  model,  and  how  Air  the  existence 
of  it  may  be  deemed  to  confirm  the  state- 
ments of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  favor  the 
conjecture  of  an  early  seitlement  on  this  con- 
tinent by  the  Phoenician  navigators,  I  shall 
not  now  stop  to  inquire. 

This  striking  figure  I  found  lying  among 
vast  piles  of  broken  and  crumbling  stones, 
the  ruins  of  dilapidated  buildings,  which 
were  strewed  over  a  vast  space.  It  was  in  a 
remarkably  good  state  of  preservation,  ex- 
cept the  nose  which  was  slightly  mutilated; 
not  suflliciently  so,  however,  to  lose  its  unifor- 
mity or  destroy  the  beautiful  symmetry  of  its 
proportions.  The  fillet  or  band  of  the  head 
dress,  which  conceals  the  frontal  deveiope- 
ments,  is  unlike  any  thing  found  among  the 
sculptured  remains  in  this  country,  or  worn 
by  any  ol  the  native  tribes. 

On  discoveringr  this  remarkable  piece  of 
sc  piure — remarkable,  considering  the  place 
where  it  was  found — I  immediately  com- 
menced making  a  drawing  of  it.  Before  com- 
pleting the  sketch,  I  was  so  struck  with  its 
singular  beauty  and  perfection,  that  I  deter- 
mined to  lay  violent  bands  on  it  and  bring  it 
awav  with  me,  fearing  that  a  mere  drawing 
would  not  be  a  sufficient  evidence  to  the  in- 
credulous world  of  the  existence  of  such  a 
piece  of  work  among  the  ruins  of  places 
which  had  been  built  and  peopled,  according 
to  the  commonly  received  opinion,  by  a  race 
of  semi-barbarians.  It  was  a  work  of  no 
little  labor  and  difficulty  to  secure  it.  But  I 
finally  succeeded  in  giving  it  a  comfortable 
and  safe  lodging  on  the  back  of  my  mule, 
and  so  brought  it  to  the  bank  of  the  river, 
where  I  embarked  it  in  a  canoe.  It  had 
several  narrow  escapes  by  the  way,  but  was 
at  length  safely  landed  in  New  York.** 

Among  the  most  interesting  discoveries 
made  by  our  traveller  in  his  pilgrimage,  was 
that  of  the  American  Sphinx,  of  which  we 
will  allow  him  to  speak  for  himself: 

**The  next  object  which  arrested  my  at- 
tention was  one,  the  sight  of  which  carried 
back  my  imagination  to  ages  of  classic  inter- 
est, and  to  the  marvels  of  human  art  and 
power,  on  the  banks  or  the  river  of  Egypt. 
It  was  not  perhaps  a  Sphinx  in  the  language 
of  the  critical  and  fastidious  antiquarian  :  but 
sure  J  am  that  no  one,  however  scrupulous 
fur  the  honor  of  oriental  antiquities,  could 
ever  see  it  without  being  strongly  reminded 
of  the  fabulous  monster  of  Thebes,  and  se- 
cretly wishing  thai  he  was  so  far  an  CEdipus 
as  to  be  able  to  solve  the  inexplicable  riddle 
of  its  origin.  It  was  the  figure  of  a  mam- 
moth tui-Ue,  wiih  the  htad  of  a  man  boldly 
protruded  from  under  its  gentle  shell.  Tbe 
figure  of  the  amphibious  monster  measured 
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over  MX  feet  in  length,  with  a  poportioDBl 
width,  and  rested  opon  a  huge  block  of  con* 
Crete  eand-stone.  The  beck  was  correctly 
and  artistically  wrought,  displaying  the  exact 
Ibrai  and  all  the  scale  lines  of  the  turtle  in 
good  proportion.  There  were  also  in  many 
]iarts,  distinctly  visible*  fsinter  lines  to  show 
that  the  neculiar  arabesque  of  that  ornament- 
al  shield  nad  not  been  overlooked  by  the  art- 
ist 

"  All  the  other  parts  were  equally  true  to 
nature.    It  was  much  broken  and  mutilated, 
especially  the  human  protuberance ;  but  not 
aofficiently  so  to  destroy  the  evidences  oi  the 
skill  with  which  it  had  been  designed,  and  of 
the  masterly  workmanship  with  which  it  had 
been  wrought.    This  head  must  originally 
have  been  an  unusually  fine  specimen  oi  an- 
cient American  art.      Like   all   the  others 
found  in  this  region,  it  has  the  Caucasian 
outline  and  contour,  and  in  its  tinish  and  ex- 
pression is  strongly  marked  with  the  unmis- 
takeable  impress  of  genius.    It  is  rare  among 
these  works  to  meet  with  an  entire  head  like 
this.    They  are  generally  half  buried  in  the 
rock  from  which  they  were  hewn,  as  if  de- 
signated  to  be    placed    in  some   very   con- 
spicuous position,  in   the  fagade  or  mterior 
wall  of  a   building.     This  work   gives  the 
bead  complete,  ana   the  posterior  develope- 
ments   ot  the  cranium,  as  ihe  phrenologist 
would  say,  are  those  of  an  intellecioal  and 
moral    cast— that   is    to  say,  they  are  quiie 
subordinate   to    the    frontal    developemenis. 
The  forehead  was  originally  high  and  broad, 
though  the  mutilated  appearance  of  the  up- 
per part,  as  given  in  the  plate,  would  leave  a 
different  impression.     The  nose,  as  far  as  it 
remains,   is  beautifully    shaped    and    finely 
chiselled,  as  are  also  the  lips,  the  chin  and 
the  ears. 

The  probable  history  and  design  of  the 
<  American  Sphinx  ' — for  such  I  have  taken 
the  liberty  to  name  it — will,  I  trust,  be  made 
a  matter  of  more  sober  and  succes^^ful  inquiry 
by  some  future  traveller,  more  skilled  than  I 
can  profess  to  be  in  antiquarian  researches. 
It  is  an  ample  tield,  strewn  on  every  side 
with  subjects  of  the  deepest  interest.  And 
he  who  shall  first,  by  means  of  these  only 
records  that  remain,  scattered,  disconnected, 
and  crumbling  into  hopeless  decay,  decipher 
some  legible  tale  of  probability,  and  unravel 
a  leading  clue  to  the  history  of  these  inex- 
plicable  relics,  will  win  and  deserve  the  ad- 
miring gratitude  of  all  who  were  curious  lo 
investigate  the  ever  changing  aspects  of  hu- 
man society. 

I  had  scarcely  met  with  any  thing  in  all 
my  rambles  more  full  of  interest  than  the  field 
I  was  now  exploring,  and  I  never  so  much 
regretted  being  alone.  For  a  well  read  anti- 
quarian to  tak  wiib — for  a  curiuso  in  hiero- 
glyphical  lore  to  trace  out  (he  mystic  lines, 
and  give  an  intellisrent  signiticaiion  to  the 
fiTO^*^*'que  images  about  me — I  would  have 
given  my  last  "maravedi  and  the  better  half 
ol  my  humble  stock  of  provisions.      Frag^ 


mams  of  vartooa  kinds  and  of  eTcry  aixe  aiid 
form  lay  scattered  around  mo  on  eveiy  side, 
in  the  immediate  vieinity  of  tbia  *  American 
Sphinx,'  affording  in  their  ahapea,  tboagh 
mutilated  and  imperfect,  and  in  the  Ihica  oC 
sculpture  still  traceable  upon  many  of  theoa. 
satisfactory  prima  facie  evidence  of  haviBV 
once  composed  the  ornamental  deeoratioaa  nif 
immense  and  splendid  edifices  which  now  lay 
in  utter  ruins  at  my  feet. 

The  place  where  I  stood  had  evidently  bean 
the  site  of  a  very  large  city,  thronged  with 
busy  multitudes  of  human  beinga,  irho«>a 
minds  were  cultivated  and  refined,  wboaa 
hearts  throbbed  with  human  affectioDa  and 
human  hopes,  and  who  doubtless  dreamed*  as 
we  do,  that  '.oeir  works  would  make  their 
names  initnnnal.  But  where  are  they  ?  A 
thousand  echoes  from  the  hills  a  ad  watts 
around  answer — where  f** 

Travelling  in  the  midst  of  wonden  ha  ar- 
rived at  Fanuca 

"  Several  days  were  employed  in  explorhiff 
this  neighborhood,  our  toils  being  lightened 
occasionally  by  the  discovery  of  things  new 
and  strange.  Among  the  rest  there  waa  oae 
which  I  deem  a  very  remarkable  curiosity— 
so  much  so  that  I  shall  satisfy  myself  with 
presenting  that  to  the  reader  as  the  sole  re- 
presentative of  the  ruins  of  this  interesting 
spot.  It  was  a  handsome  block  or  slab  of 
stone,  measuring  seven  feet  in  length,  with  an 
average  of  nearly  two  and  a  half  in  width* 
and  one  foot  in  thickness.  Upon  its  face  was 
beautitully  wrought  in  bold  relief  the  full 
length  figure  of  a  man,  in  a  loose  robe,  with 
a  girdle  about  his  loins,  his  arms  crosfted  ca 
his  breast,  his  head  encased  in  a  close  cap  or 
casque,  resembling  the  Roman  helmet  (as  re- 
presented in  the  etchings  of  Pinelli,)  wilhoot 
the  crest,  and  his  feet  and  ankles  bound  with 
the  ties  of  sandals. 

The  edges  of  this  block  were  ornamented 
with  a  plain  raised  border,  about  an  inch  and 
a  half  square,  making  a  very  neat  and  ap- 
propriate finish  to  the  whole.  The  execu- 
tion was  equal  to  that  of  the  very  best  that 
I  have  seen  among  the  wonderful  relics  of 
this  country,  and  would  reflect  no  discredit 
upon  the  artists  of  the  old  world.  Indeed  I 
doubt  not  that  the  discovery  o(  such  a  relic 
among  the  ruined  cities  of  lialv  and  Eg}'pt, 
would  send  a  thrill  ot  unwonted  delight  and 
surprise  through  alt  the  marvel-hunting  cir^ 
cles  and  liters  rv  clubs  of  Europe,  and  make 
the  forTune  of  the  discoverer.  'I  be  figure  is 
that  of  a  tall,  muscular  man,  of  the  finest 
proportions*  The  face  in  all  its  features  is  of 
the  noblest  of  theEuropeanor  Caucasian  race. 
The  robe  is  represented  as  made  with  full  ; 
sleeves,  and,  falling  a  little  below  the  knees, 
exposes  the  fine  proporliona  oi  the  lower 
limbs. 

'*  This  block,  which  I  regarded  with  aa- 
usual  interest,  and  would  by  »ll  means  have 
brought  away  with  me,  if  it  had  been  in  ojy 
power,  I  found  lying  on  the  side  ol  a  lavine, 
partially  resting  upon  the  dilapidated  wtUsi 
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of   an    fineieQt  Bepulehre,  of  which  votfaing 

novir  remains  bai  a  loose  pile  oi  hewn  stones. 

It  'wn*  somewhat  more  than  foar  feet  below 

the  present  surface  of  the  ground,  and  was 

brou«:ht  to  liffhi  in  the  course  of  excaraiions, 

having   accideu tally  discorered  a  eemer  of 

the  slab,  and  the  loose  siones  about  it,  which 

"were   laid  open  br  the  rnsh  of  waters  in  the 

rainy  season,  breaking  out  a  new  and  deep 

channel    to  the  river.     The  earth  that  lay 

upon    it  was  not  an  artificial  corering.    It 

bore  every  evidence  of  being  the  natural  ae- 

euniulation  of  lime  ;  and  a  very  long  course 

of  years  must  have  been  requisite  to  give  it 

so  deep  a  burial. 

'*  I    caused  the   stone   to  be   raised,  and 
placed  in  a  good  position  for  drawing.     The 
on<^avinsr  on  the  opposite  page  is  a  correct 
'    and  faithful  sketch  of  this  wonder  of  ancient 
»    American  art,   as  I    left  iL     Those  of  my 
)   readers  who  have  visited   Europe,  will  not 
^    fail  to  notice  a  resemblance  between  this  und 
the  stones    that«  cover    the  tombs   of  the 
Koiehts  Templar,  in  tome  of  the  ancient 
churches  of  the  old  world.     It  must  not  be 
supposed,  however  strongly  the  prima  facie 
evidence  of  the  case  may  seem  to  favor  the 
conjecture,  that  this  resemblance  affords  any 
conclusive  proof  that  the  work  is  of  European 
origin  or  o(  modern  date.    The  material  is 
the  same  as  that  of  all  the  buildings  and 
works  of  art  in  this  vicinity,  and  the  style 
and  workmanship  are   those  of  the  great 
unkaown  artists  of  the  western  hemisphere. 
**  Accord  ng  to  Gomara,  it  was  customary 
with  the  ancient   Americans   to    place  the 
figure  of  a  deceased  £mg  on  the  *  chest,*  in 
which  his  ashes  were  deposited.    Is  it  im« 
prolMible,  when  we  take  into  view  the  pro- 
gress which  the  arts  has  made  among  these 
unknown  nations,  as  evinced  by  the  rums  I 
have  recently  visited^  and  others  scattered 
over  all  this  region,  that  this  chest  was  some* 
times,  nay,  generally,  of  stone  ? — that  it  was, 
in  fact,  in  the  language  of  oriental  antiquity, 
a  sarcophagus  ?    And  is  it  not  possible  that 
the  tablet  which  I  have  here  brought  to  light 
is  that  of  one  of  the  monarchs  of  that  un- 
known race  by  whom  all  these  works  were 
eonstrucied?    lam  strongly  of  opinion  that 
it  is  80,  and  that  a  further  and  deeper  explora- 
tion in  the  same  vicinity  would  discover  other 
relics  of  the  same  kind,  and  open  to  the  view 
of  the  explorer  the  royal  cefnetery  of  one  of 
the  powerful  nations  of  Anahuac'^ 

He  thinks,  that  fr.)m  the  evidence  pre- 
sented in  this  part  ot  his  work,  we  would  be 
justified  in  concluding  that  the  people  to 
whom  they  appertained,  had  derived  their 
origin  from  Eastern  or  North-Basiem  Asia. 
This  conclusion,  though  constructed  on  ma- 
terials which  would  not  fully  sustain  the 
theory,  is  interesting  and  important  Irom  the 
circuinsiance,  that  it  is  in  precise  accordance 
with  liie  opinions  of  Profe»$()r$  Rash  and 
Ekmaf.k,  wiiich  were  based  upon  extensive 
researches  into  the  analogies  of  the  lan- 
guages of    these    two    remotely  separated 


regions.  We  cannot  conclude  this  notice, 
without  congratulating  the  author  upon  the 
able  fulfilment  of'  the  duty  he  owed  his 
country,  of  making  public  his  interesting 
researches.  The  work  cannot  fail  to  attain 
to  a  popularity  at  least  equal  to  that  of  the 
amhor's  previous  *•  Rambles  in  Yucatan." 

ARRlVAIi  OF  THE  HIBERNIA. 

Failure  of  the  Whije^n  to  form  a  Ministry^ 
Return  ofS^r  Robert  Peel  to  the  Cabinet. 

The  Whiffs  have  utterly  failed  to  form  a 
Cabinet,  add  Sir  Robert  Pell  and  his  col- 
leagues, with  two  exceptions,  are  re-instated. 
The  Whigs,  in  their  failure  to  carry  on  the 
Crovernment,  received  very  little  sympathy 
from  the  British  public,  while  the  return  of 
the  Peel  administration  has  been  the  cause 
of  an  immediate  reaction  in  all  branches  of 
business.  The  money  market  at  once  became 
easier,  stocks  rose,  and  a  general  feeline  of 
confidence  was  given  by  all  classes.  The 
Whi?  Cabinet  was  in  all  respects  the  old 
Melbourne  Ministry  over  again,  and  its  suc- 
cessful re-organization  was  only  prevented 
by  the  obstinacy  of  Lord  Grey,  who  refused 
to  join  it.  Lord  Palraerston  was  made  Sec- 
retary of  Foreign  Affairs.  Wilmer  and  Smith 
remarks : — 

**  When  Lord  John  Russell  threw  up  his 
card  there  was  no  alternative  but  to  send  for 
Peel,  and  the  most  extraordinary  move  in  this 
drama  of  Cabinet -making  is,  that  he  felt  as 
little  apparent  hesitation  in  resuming  his  old 
oflSce,  as  he  evinced  promptness  in  throwing 
it  up.  His  resumption  of  nower  immediately 
made  itself  felt  ia  every  branch  of  trade. — 
Confidence,  which  had  been  shattered  by  the 
railway  panic,  because  paralyzed  when  it 
was  known  that  Peel  was  out ;  the  markets 
fell,  the  funds  sunk,  business  was  taspended^ 
and  a  gloom,  a  mist,  bung  over  the  cummer^ 
cial  and  trading  world.  These  evils  are  fast 
subsiding  with  the  causes  which  called  them 
into  existence.  Upwards  of  ten  days  have 
elapsed  since  it  became  known  that  Peel  was 
again  Premier  and  every  day  has  shown  im- 
proved symptoms  in  the  produce,  share, 
money  and  other  markets.  This  change  ap» 
pears  the  more  extraordinary  from  the  fact 
that  his  future  policy  is  as  much  a  matter  of 
speculation  as  the  new  cornet — even  more 
undefined,  undeveloped.  Nobody  knows  what 
Peel  will  do,  but  every  one  has  contidence  in 
Peel— a  singular  proof  of  the  hold  which  one 
powerful  Diind  has  over  the  sympathies  and 
the  prospects  of  millions  of  people.  The 
London  Examiner  wittingly  observes  in  re- 
ference to  the  prevaing  feeling,  **  The  beauty 
of  the  present  juncture  is,  that  nobody  knows 
what  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  going  to  do,  and  yet 
every  body  is  satisfied  that  he  is  the  man  to 
do  nobody  knows  what.^* 

The  new  ministry  under  Sir  Robert  Peel 
is  thus  officially  announced  by  the  Standard. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  First  Lord  of  the  Trea- 
sury, &c. 
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AN   ITALIAN    ROBBER. 


''  Twenty  eoM  crewna  are  offered  in  Rome, 
For  ihe  head  c^  the  outlaw — and  aee  be  is 

down ! 

Bcppo,  the  brave,  witlioat  a  groan, ' 
""a  buck  again"!  a  rock  has  [hrown 
or  Ihe  Appfuincs 

I  But  ihere'e  not  a  man,  ibai  visnire  l^nivn 
I   That  darea  to  facp,  wirh  ira  awful  frovvn  ; 

For  a  despTaie  moment  gleams  his  auord, 
[  Theu  he  faHs  iu  deorh  wuhnut  a  word ; 
[  And  a  renegiide  priest  is  nulling  (rroce, 
,   Wilb  cross  and  beads,  and  hia  auUen  face 
Tum'd  [he  other  way," 

These  lines  n-e  haMJIy  wrote,  some  years 
I  ago,  in  an  interrur^ed  atiempi  (o  translate 
*  same  spirited  lines,  hy  n  Frpn*h  pcx-i,  on 
I  the  death  of  one  of  the  Pope's  bfrndiui. — 
,  We  had  but  recently  been  on  ihe  epnt  lonff 
I  celebrated  by  their  [leprerliuions,  and  hnd 
j  passed  alon^  the  const  of  Terracina  in  a 
I  lime  of  retolutifm  and  war. 

There  are  iivd  cIdsms  of  mormlain  rol>- 
I  bera  in  imly,  or  rather  three — ihil  is  of 
KrsoDs  who  sometimes  l'o  by  the  name  of 
Kindits.  First,  ihose  who  are  to  by  profes- 
J  sinn ;  neit,  their  friemls  and  ueighbor?, 
■ho,  through  love  or  fear,  sometimes  aid 
r  conceal  them;  and   lant,  ouilnws,  who 

>  reaort  to  tHpir  fistnes«''S,  nnd   Fomrtimes  to 
their  societv  for  TefiiB-,   whin   ilrivn  from 

>  their  homes  in  iha  city  or  country.      Many 
C  of  these  last,  eapecially   in  our  day,  are 


among  the  most  inielli^nt,  palriotfc,  high- 
spiril'd,  \vf U-educaied  nnd  evi n fif  llie  noble 
families  of  Italy.  After  llie  late  inmrrec- 
tinns,  particularly  that  of  Rimini,  numbers 
of  the  finwer  cf  il'e  Italian  yowh  were  im- 
plieatcd,  and  AH  1o  the  moiintHins  whea 
overpowered  jjy  the  forci:;n  tmops.  The 
pope  prcclalmrd  them  banditti,  and  this 
nnmn  was  re-cel.oed  by  some  writers  in  the 
ITiiitod  States,  who  ndvocaie  his  false  aud 
bnrhnroDS  goveininent ;  but  the  Grsad  Dulta 
of  Tusesnv  showe.I  his  opinion  of  iheir 
chaiTicler,  f>y  refusing  to  betray  the  confi- 
dence ihey  reposed  in  him  hy  seekinff  re- 
fuge in  his  lerriiorv,  and  rveu  by  sending 
Ihwn  eafe  i.i  Fnince.  In  fact,  tlie  presiesi 
robbers  of  Italy  inlisbii  the  ciiies,  and  by 
arrogant  clainiH  on  the  poor  victims  of  iheir 
oppressive  sysieni,  wring  the  life- Wood  from 
the  country,  and  millinns  from  other  lands. 

Our  print  gires  a  very  just  idea  of  the 
%ore,  drps^a,  nnd  "hole  appearance  of  s 
bnndit.  in  hi*  gala  dress.  Thpre  is  some- 
thing in  the  air  wliith  reminds  us  of  llie 
men  we  met  in  the  solitary  and  gloomy  T^ 
gions  of  Terracina,  alter  pairing  on  foot 
and  alone,  over  as  much  of  ihe  ill-rrpuied 
lerriiory  of  Fondi  as  seemed  prndenl 
Marlis'of  n  recent  bullet  hole  ihronuh  i 
centry-liox,  t:ilra  of  robbery  committed  iba 
preceding  niiiht.  nnd  the  skull  nf  a  iniilef"C- 
lor  ezpoeed  in  a  Ih'x  in  the  public  tqiiate. 
impressed  the  sulijeci  deeply  on  the  mind.     ( 


THE  AUZRIOAH  PBI««Y'MAfiAZUfE. 


AFRICAN   WARRIORS. 


We  btn  Mots  gtvai  (Mt  pagt  60t,)  m 
ItrJni  of  an  Asbante*  WarrioT.  wiih  a  brief 
account  of  the  cotiumc  which  nn  arm^  <rf 
thai  Qiiioii  displajred  in  (be  presence  of  ihe 
Bri^ith  expcdiitoa,  ttnt  lo  visit  ihem  a  f«w 
jreare  ago.      Our  preseitc  drawini;  girei  a 

re  jast  idea  of  iha  variety  of  war  dreates, 

as,  and  CBpariso:is  in  use,  in  thai  and  lonie 
of  llie  oiher  roiliiary  tribes  of  Wektem  Af- 
rica. The  foUowing  jiawage  from  ProfeBaor 
JamcaoD,  gives  a  britfbut  iniereiiing  ikeich 

the  hraiory  of  the  Aahanteca,  u  far  as  it 

a  been  known  in  Rurope, 

This  peoiile  were  lirsi  mentioned  in  the 
beginning  of  Inst  ceniurjr,  under  ibe  nanieol 
AMenie  or  Asienii,  and  as  cuniiiiuiing;  a 
^real  kinirdom  in  Ihe  inl«rior, — the  same 
tliat  waa  deMribrd  lo  Mr.  Lucas,  ai  Trijioli, 
as  ihe  ultiiuaie  deslinaliDD  of  ihoie  caravan* 
which,  procefdin?  from  thai  city,  measure 
the  brtadrh  of  Africa.  Being  separated  fnim 
the  maritime  districts,  however,  hv  Aqtiam< 
boc,  Dinkira,  end  other  powerful  siatea,  thef 
did  not  come  into  contact  will)  any  European 
settlement.  It  wss  doi,  indeed,  till  ilie  com- 
mencement of  ibis  cenlUTv  Ihal  these  stales 
were  obliged  to  giro  way  before  (he  growing 
•irengih  of  the  Aahaniee- empire,  which  at 
leugili  extended  to  the  borders  of  the  f^ntees, 
the  principal  people  on  the  Gold  Coast. 
The^e  last  were  ill  Qtted  to  cope  wi'h  such 
formidable  neighbors.  They  are  a  turbulent, 
rrsileaa  irtfae,  and  eiiremrly  prompt  in  giving 
otfencc,  but  hi  baiile  ih«r  are  equally  cow- 
ardly and  undisciplined.  The  kingofAsh- 
antee  having,  not  unwillinglv  perbapg,  re- 
orived  from  them  high  provocation,  sent,  in 
1808,  an  army  of  I5,U00  warrion,  whieli  en- 
tered their  territory,  and  laid  it  waste  with 


fire  and  sword.  At  length  they  came  to 
Anaraaboe,  where  the  Fsniees  bad  aMemMed 
a  f<vce  of  9000  men ;  but  ibeaa  were  rontad 
at  the  tirst  onset,  and  put  to  death,  except  a 
few  who  sought  the  protection  of  ihe  British 
lort.  The  ■viciors,  then  considering  the 
British  aaallies  of  their  enemy,  turned  >heir 
arma  against  the  station,  at  that  time  defend- 
ed by  not  more  than  twelve  men,  Yet  this 
gallant  little  band,  supported  by  slenJer  bul- 
warks, completely  bafBed  the  herce  and  re- 
{lealed  assaults  made  by  this  barherons  host, 
who  were  repulsed  with  contiilerahle  slaugh- 
ter. Seized  with  adniir^li  n  and  respect  for 
British  prowess,  the  Ashaniee*  now  made 
proposals  for  a  negotiation,  which  were  ae> 
cepted,  and  mutual  visiii  were  paid  and  re- 
lumed. The  English  uRicers  were  peculiarly 
struck  with  the  splendid  array,  the  digni- 
Aed  and  courteoua  manners,  and  even  the 
just  moral  feeling,  displayed  by  these  warlike 
strangers.  They,  on  their  side,  expressed  an 
arileni  desire  to  open  a  commuiticslion  with 
the  sea  and  with  the  British,  complaining 
that  the  turbulent  Faniees  opposed  the  only 
obstacle  to  BO  desirable  Ik  puinoae.  A  treaty 
wns  concluded,  lod  a  thoroughly  good  under- 
standing seemed  established  between  the  two 
nation?.  Tiie  Asbanierti.  how-ever,  made 
seveml  sDceeisful  jncnrwons  in  181 1  and 
1816 ;  and  on  the  lati  mxasioa  ibe  F^nieea 
were  obliged  to  own  their  supremacy,  and 
engage  to  pay  an  annual  tribute.  The  Briiish 
government  judiciously  kept  aloof  from  these 
leads  :  but  m  I81T  a  missi(»i  was  aent,  un- 
der Messrs.  James  Bodwiah  and  Hntchinsoo,  ; 
to  visit  the  cspilnl  of  ihnt  powerful  kingdom, 
and  to  adjust  rome  trifling  dissentions  which  ' 
bad  UDavotdaUy  arisen. 

The  misaion  havings  eet  oat  en  the  82d 
April,  IBIT,  passed  over  a  coiutry  covered,    | 
in  a  great  measure,  with  imatense  and  over-    ] 
grown  woods,  with  a  beauiinil  scenerjr. 
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INDIAW  PICTURB  WRITlltG. 

These  rude  and  simple  outlines  ^ery  justly 
represent  ibe  ordinary  style  of  drawing  ex- 
hibited by  the  red-men  in  their  attempts  to 
delineate  natural  objects,  or  fancied  creatures 
of  different  kinds.  It  'seems  somewhat 
strange,  that  in  all  their  praeiice*  (for  draw» 
ing  is  not  uncommon  among  them,)  there 
should  pever  have  been  found  any  striking 
evidence  of  improvement  in  the  art  Pro- 
bably their  want  of  skill,  and  even  of  taste, 
may  be  explained  by  the  fact,  that  they  have 
objects  in  view  quite  distinct  from  great  ae- 
cur.icy  of  delineation  and  coloring,  entirely 
iadepcodent  of  them,  and  always  of  more 
real  or  supposed  utility.  These  are  of  three 
classes: 

1st.  To  communicate  facts,  as  by  marking 
on  sand,  bark,  trees,  &«.,  a  few  signs  to  in- 
dicate who  had  passed  that  way,  in  what 
direction,  and  sometimes  tmder  what  circum- 
stances. 

2d,  To  record  events  in  the  life  of  an  in* 
dividual,  the  buffalo  or  other  skins  are  com- 
monly used,  of  which  they  make  their 
dresses. 

3d.  Mystical  figures  connected  with  their 
strange  religious  superstitions. 

Two  of  these  elesees  of  drawing  are  often 
combined  ;  for  the  religious  illusions  of  hea* 
thenism,  among  the  Indians,  as  among  many 
other  pagans,  are  lamentably  powerful  and 
extensive  in  their  influence  upoir  the  lives  of 
their  subjects —more  so,  alas!  than  the  pure 
and  ennobling  doctrines  of  Christians  are 
upon  many  of  us.  The  motive  which  leads 
an  Indian  to  make  a  record  of  an  event  in 
the  history  ot  his  tribe^  usually  has  some- 
thing selfish  in  it;  and  he  introduces  some- 
thing connected  with  his  own  prowess,  even 
when  he  engraves  on  Digbton  Hock,  or  on  the 
cliffs  of  the  Mississippi  or  Lake  fikiperior. 

We  wish  our  readers,  however,  to  receive 
one  idea  relating  to  this  subject ;  and  it  is 
one  which  we  never  obtained  until  we  had 
for  many  years  directed  an  eager  curiosity 
to  Indian   drawings.    It  is  this;   that  they 


usually  have  relation  to  some  peculiarity  of 
Indian  manners  or  superstitioos,  which  can- 
not be  fully  understood  without  careful  study, 
or  indeed  without  information  which  few, 
very  few  whitemen  have  e^er  obtained. 
There  is  a  clue  to  every  one  of  them:  but 
often,  and  probably  almosi  always,  it  is  by 
uo  means  so  near  the  surfiice,  as  we,  civilized 
men,  profound  thinkers  and  ezieostve  rea- 
ders, are  naturally  inclined  to  eappose. 

Take  the  rude  and  simple  Qgures  above. 
That  on  the  right  hand  somewliat  resembles 
one  engraved  on  the  Pigbtoa  rock,  and  may 
represent  merely  a  common  deer,  i£  con- 
nected with  a  mere  matter  of  fact  record,  of 
the  first  class,  If,  however,  int-odoced  into 
a  group  of  the  second  or  third  kind,  it  may 
signify  an  imaginary,  unreal  animal,  such  as 
the  painter  has  seen  in  a  dream,  or  such  as 
the  priest,  or  juggler,  has  taught  him  to  be- 
lieve exiate»  with  some  strange,  impossible 
propenioi.  The  aaimal  with  a  mark  drawn 
from  its  Umgae  to  its  heart,  is  one  of  the 
latter  kiad :  for  that  mark  indicates  that  ike 
Indian  claims  a  complete  coniroi  over  it,  by 
some  mystical  power  being  able  to  leaeb  iti 
life  at  his  pleasure 


V 


Here  figure  11,  simple  as  it  is,  has  a 
meaning  which  would  require  many  words 
to  explain  to  us  in  full.  It  is  the  outline  of 
an  Indian  8weating*tent,  or  lodge,  which  was 
•extensively  in  use  among  all  the  AlgODqein 
race,  and  other  tribes,  we  know  not  bow  far 
and  wide.  It  is  a  vapor  bath,  on  a»  mosl 
simple  plan,  but  most  convenient  aad  effec- 
tive for  their  purposes,  and  probably  on  the 
whole  the  best  feature  in  their  medics)  6y> 
tern,  in  which  it  played  an  ijuportani  figure. 
Our  drawing  presents  a  section  of  tkt 
sweating  tent.  In  the  middle  the  Indian  Isy 
upon  a  narrow  couch,  often  spread  witA 
sweet  herbs,  covered  wiih  buffalo  robes,  &&i 
after  the  heated  stones  had  been  placed  be* 
Death,  and  profusely  wet  with  water,  tbt 
steam  of  which  filled  the  whole  nrmoepbere- 
When  covered  with  perspiration,  be  hurrirf 
to  the  river,  and  plunged  in,  sometimes  i* 
cold  weather,  wrapping  himeelf  agaia  is  t 
robe. 
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Qonckology, 

The  Gaping  Shell,  or  Mya,  •               712 

Sea  egg,  Echinus,               .  .        708 

Nauiilus,                     ..  ,            330-1 

Large  pearl,         .               .  .639 

Curiosities, 

Labyrinth  of  Lambeth  Palace,  .        776 

A  green  rose,  ,                346 

Natural  bridge,                   .  .        501 

Sea  flowers,  .               359 

Astronomici^  clock  at  Strasburg,  .  563 

Niagara,                '     .  ,              '401 

Vidocq's  exhibition,             ,  ,        390 

Maelzel's  automaton  chess-player,  S33 
American                  do. 

Discoveries. 

AlNiniveb.               .               .  29,83,325 

In  ^ouih  America,            .  ,            40 

At  Rome,                  .               .  3^1 

Ancient  treasure,               .  309 
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Kewburgh  mastodon,  .         602, 535 

Dr.  Koch's  fossil  bones.     (See  Geology.) 

Education, 

Vocal  music— Its  uses. 

Deaf  and  dumb,  . 

Deaf,  dumb,  and  blind, 

Ed.  of  adults  ro  Boston, 

School  at  home. 

Normal  school  at  Albunv, 

American  schools  in  Atnena, 

Charity  school  in  Oahu, 

Maynooth  College, 

Tru  h  and  fiction. 

Address  to  Sabbath  school  teachers. 

Holy oke  Female  Seminary, 

Fine  arts  for  the  people. 

Insects,  Entomology,) 

Flies'  Feet, 

Spiders, 

.     "      Ingenuity, 

•       Web, 
Locust,  . 

Proboscis  of  the  Gadfly, 
Dragon-fly, 
Wasps*  Nest, 
Bees  Resting, 

Water- beetle's  transformatiooa. 
Butterfly's  Chrysalis, 

Exploring  Expeditions, 
American  Antarctic. 
"       to  Ore^n, 
English  Arctic, 

Geography, 
Amazon  in  Perv, 
Arabian  Qesert, 
Moscow, 
Bethlehem, 
Alffiers, 

Italy,  Statistics  of  Papal  States, 
Jerusalem,  .  . 

China, 
Dead  Sea, 

Cape  of  Cvood  Hope, 
Persia, 

Mount  Arafa  , 
"    Carmel, 
Adam's  Peak,  Ceylon, 
White  Mountains.  N.  Hamp. 

GeologV' 
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427,  451,  517 

195,219 

720 

541,  590,  621 

517 

469,  510 

21,233 

293 

407,  422 

766 

451 

550 

183,  211 

407 
147 
472 
269 
552 
376,  424 
488,  5S» 
4U9 
507 
437 

178,  271 
676 
676 

606 
408 

54 
305 

57 
807 
113 
189,543 
793 
489 
7S5 
387 
33 
329 
105 


126, 
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Logs  underground, 

A  favorite  tlieory  undermined, 

T  he  inside  0/  mountains, 

Birds'  tracks  in  stones. 

Fossil  and  other  remains,  .        157 

**    Animals,  .  * 

"    Elephants. 

;;  ^;:  K??'^'ftP««»wies,  308,505,513, 

Ibe  big  lenneaftean, 
*'    American  Mastodon, 

Fishes,—{See  Ichthyology.) 

History, 

Sketch  of  Geograpicai  Discovery, 

Waldenses, 

Algiers,        .  .  ^        ' 


699 
663 
23 
797 
564 
319 
319 
815 
518 
77« 
716 
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English  soveveigns. 

443 

MUlory  of  Nineveh, 

379, 

459 

New  York  Historical  Society, 

238, 

575 

Albany  in  1609,- 

546 

Hiiman  vicissitudes, 

468 

Notices  of  past  days, 

407, 

430 

Singular  coin   detice. 

- 

795 

1     Estill's  defeat, 

Ji76 

*     New  York  Historical  Society, 

170 

\     Historical  documents  on  the  Texas 

1                 boundary,  6cc., 

143 

[                           Ichthyology. 

1     Whales — catching, 

115 

>     New  fish  of  the  Mississip^  i, 

557, 

685 

\     Eel— its  tricks, 

573 

^    Flying  fisji 

809 

I    Sword  fish. 

797 

>                Insects.    (^1*  Entomology.) 

i                               Islands, 

/    Tristan  d'  Acunha, 

• 

724 

s    Qrecian  islands,  Milo,  ^., 

796 

^    Haiti, 

• 

882 

!      IndianSy 

921 

,797 

Indian  idols. 

261 

"      picture-writing. 

• 

826 

<<      names, 

322 

<        "      game  of  the  bowl. 

• 

89 

S        <*      hunter        ,. 

616 

c        (<      inventor  of  an  alphabet, 

• 

159 

S        ««      «'OneoUi,'' 

16 

5                              Juvenile. 

?    Magic  lantern, 

• 

451 

s    8ugar-making» 

834 

;    Triangles, 

• 

58 

S    Lessons, 

.0 

59 

?    History,         . 

. 

318 

S    Societies, 

94 

,  125 

?    Tar  and  turpentine, 

94 

s    Thoughts, 

• 

106 

?    TASt  boy  found. 

107 

b    Study  of  insects  useful, 

• 

236 

?    Temperate  habits, 

27 

\    Washington's  self-control, 

44 

\    Speculation  explained, 

781 

S    Discoveries  by  learned  men. 

78 

1     Young  men  at  college, 

77 

Minerals.     Quartz  and  feldspar 

157 

«*           Mica, 

■ 

172 

««            Talc, 

189 

«            Limestone, 

221 

<«            Slate, 

286 

►,253 

Metals, 

• 

317 

Lead, 

367 

I   Sulphur, 

268 

>   Tin, 

383 

<   Zinc, 

• 

398 

\  Cold  mines, 

267 

I  Edward  and  his  teacher, 

172 

,  188 

Edward  and  the  refrigerator, 

*'       walks  in  the  woods  883, 

'*       Summer  walks. 

^*       walks  in  Autumn, 
anl  his  rabbit, 

and  the  locusts  407, 

The  heart,  « 

Wood  J  bucks. 
Coins, 
Blind  children. 

Lakes, 

Lake  of  Tiberias, 

Lake  GeOrge, 

Great  American  lakes,  146-, 

Foreign  Languages, 

Clueries  on  the  study  of  the  dead 

languages, 
Latin  Extmcts. — ^Pliny's  letter  on  the 

death  of  a  young  lady, 
Pliny  to  Paulinus. 
"    's  hints  on  education  at  home, 
"     's  notice  of  the  death  of  Siiius 

Itulicus, 
"     *s  biography,  by  Cellarius, 
Italian  Extracts. — Hist,  of  Ital.  poetry, 
Spanish  Extracts. — Character  of  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella, 
*<     Soncto,     (translation,  800) 
^      Condition  of  Spanish  farmers, 
"      Fables,  .  .  16, 

French  Extracts,  .  174, 

Mammoth, 

Animal  life  in  Brazil,  by  Humboldt, 
Biog.  of  Clement  Marot, 

Literature, 

History  of  the  first  French  newspaper 
Origin  of  the  French  language, 
Italian  literature,  .         557, 

N.  Y.  llisitorical  Society,  , 

Manners  and  Customs. 

Italian  Robbers, 

Vintage  in  France, 

Chinese  soldier. 

Embassy  to  China, 

Chinese  stage-players, 

Chinese  house,  interior, 

Chinese  pleasure-garden, 

Mr.  Cushing's  lectures  on  China, 

Mr.  Webster's  do. 

Ancient  Egyptian  bricklayers, 

Kasiern  houses, 

•'       scribe,  '     . 

Estonian  spinster, 

"     •  peasant, 
Tents, 

S.  American  manners, 
Brazilian  family  at  home, 

on  road, 
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476 
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235 
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266 
331 

368 
496 
203 

222 
784 
230 
309 
191 
558 
801 
148 

807 
332 
566 
170 

824 
741 
18 
39 
497 
521 
817 
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645 
168 
665 
28 
697 
705 
700 
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354 
545 
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617,  729 
365 
366 
369 
.589 
785 
644 
601 
609 
559 
247 
648 

63a 

812 
809 
213 
504 
407 
517 
525 
24,297 
502 


Lapland, 

Canadian  winter  garments, 

German  manners,  « 

Spanish  beggars, 

Snow  shoes, 

Persia, 

Swnpdish  funerals, 

Ashantee  warriors, 

Deer  hunting  in  ^tland, 

Esquimaux  .  , 

**         sealing, 
Ancient  Ralista. 
Jewish  high  priest, 
Turkish  costume' 
Caravanserai 
Ancient  war  chariot, 
African  scare-crow,         • 
Turkish  fishing  apparatus, 
Paraguay, 
New.  England, 
Tattooing, 
Threshing  in  Greece, 

Maximg  and  Proverbs. 

95-8,  119.  141,  175,  238,  255-6,  350 
MinertUs  and  Mines. 
Copper  mines  of  Lake  Superior,  198 

••    ,     ,  «        672,679,687 

Mammoth  lead  mine,  269 

Iron  district,  .  ,  268 

CoaJi  .  252 

Lead  at  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  376 

Miscellaneous. 
A  run  down  the  rapids  of  St  Lawrence,  92 

117 
153 
557 
517 
799 
653 
712 
688 
759 
767 
771 
816 
763 
815,  823 
815 
815 
814 


The  talking  chip, 

A  froz  'u  crew, 

Mother  of  Siamese  twins, 

Croion  water  works, 

Albany  cemetery, 

Haiiileo's  opinion  of  the  U.  S. 

Birkenhead,  the  new  city, 

Brazen  laveira, 

Taxes  in  Naples, 

First  printing  press  in  the  U.  S. 

Artificial  skating  pond. 

Honoring  parents, 

England  and  the  United  Slates, 

Peace, 

New  ministries  in  England, 

Revolution  in  Mexico, 

Origin  of  gunpowder. 

Missionaries  in  Sandwich  Islands 

Missionary  reports  a  valuable  source 

of  information,  374 

Too  much  land,  .  813 

Ctualificaiions  of  a  sick  nurse,         ^       81 1 
Oliver  Smith's  will,  .         '       607 

Tong  Chmg's  letter,  .         718 

Portland  vase,  .  154^  205 

Richard.  Jackson,  the  -honest  prisoner    196 


518 
800 
4ti0 
365 
616 
788 
509 
699 
639 
538 
540 


New  England  dinner  in  New  Orleans  T9l 

B  shop  Reze, 

Dr.  Howe. 

Libraries  of  France, 

A  utograph  of  Shakspeare, 

Unexpected  fortune. 

Oyster-catching  in  New  Jersey, 

Pearl-fishery  in  Ceylon, 

Conduct  of  Am.  consuls  m  Italy, 

Mails  in  India, 

The  English  press, 

New  Post  Oflice  law. 

Eulogy  on  Washington,  by  Dr.  Dwight,  788 

A  home  without  a  sister, 

Public  winter  entertainments, 

Immigration, 

Canal  across  the  Am.  isthmus, 

Sure  road  to  independencei 

Parks  of  London, 

French  tro.>ps  and  African  Hon, 

J'^ws,— in  Providence, 

Fire  m  New  York, 

Three  days'  hunt  m  AlafainB» 

Mr  Catlin  and  Louis  Phillippe, 

Siarch  manu&ctory, 

E^t  Indian  weaver,         • 

Buried  treasure, 

Moral  courage, 

Maple  sugar. 

Whaling,  , 

Inquisition  at  Avignont 

The  Mammoth  Ca?e, 

Fingal's  Cave,  Staffa, 

Cave  in  Missouri, 

Oil  for  lighthouses, 

Tt)e  Chinese  canal,         . 

Sorrel  sheep  and  horses, 

Keeping  pumpkins. 

Butter, 

Dangers  and  escapes, 

The  Jesuits, 

Palace  of  St.  Ildefonzo. 
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684 
711 
711 
255 
218 
549 
652 
400 
887 
772 
432 
360 
553 
395 
391 
757 
6«7 
135 
328 
335 
58 
673 
118 
559 
599 
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of  States  Oneral, 
Burial  places  of  British  poets^ 
Money  well  expended. 
Duty  of  good  soldiers, 
Wash  houses  for  the  poort 
Dwellings  for  work-people, 
"  Physiology  of  London," 
Sympathy  for  Iraly, 
The  Secret  of  Rome, 
Hunting  adventures, 
Scenes  in  the  Alps, 
Newstead  oak, 
Regicide  judges. 
Advantages  of  an  acquaintance  with 

Natural  History, 
New  Post  Office  law. 
Spies  in  jijew  York, 
Bookselling  in  Great  Britain, 
Weight  of  revolutionary  ohieft, 
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142 
799 
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952,  746 
367 
767 

315,  413 
734 
202 
377 
430 
412 
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Natural  Phenomena. 

Oo  Ijake  Er  '. 
Meteor  in  New  Jersey, 
^<      in  Syria,  • 

Volcano  at  sea, 
C rater  -of  Vesuvicw, 
Grupiion  of  Hecla, 
Xhunder  storms,  efTects, 

Hail, 

Ornithology. 

The  Stoarmy  Petrel, 

Crane, 

Cochin-China  fowls, 

Capooier's  nest, 

Birds'  nests, 

Firebirds'  do. 

Humming  bird,  • 

Vulture,  * 

Instinct  of  a  goose,        • 

Chickens, 

Turkey  buzzard  and  vultare 

Fish  hawk, 

Peacock  feather, 

Dorking  fowls, 

Muscory  Ducks,  • 

Flamingo, 

Wingless  bird,  • 

Owl, 

Crow,  • 

Cat  and  bird  fight, 

OBtrich  hunting. 

Birds  of  Paradise, 

Solan  goose, 

Qrouse, 

Cliff  swallow's  nest, 

Pinc-pinc's  nest,    • 

Swallows, 

Carrier  pigeons, 

Cape  pigeons 

Jacana, 

ParenU. 

A  fountain  of  vice, 
How  to  educate  our  children, 
An  American  home. 
School  at  home. 
Duties  of  home, 
Family  libraries,    • 
Parent's  example, 
Christian  family. 
Mother  of  Sir  Wm.  Jones, 
Whispers  to  husbands, 
A  parent's  journal, 
Maxims  for  young  mothers, 

Poetry. 

Farewell  to  a  country  residence,  by 
Mrs.  Sigourney,         -  * 

The  Iron  master, 

4 
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619 
595 
457 
123 
670 
531 
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136 
145 
36 
92 
66 
99 
120 
575 
270 
26 
41 
14 
169 
185 
296 
444 
361 
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10 

299 

2r 

22 

60 

109 

613 

22 

414 


672 

560 


785 
128 


(Rdigtous  and  MoraL) 

Answer  to  John  Anderson 

Living  waters, 

Lines,  in  French,  by  Clement  Marot, 

Changing  world,         .  • 

Oar  father, 

Welcome  home,         • 

To  a  departed  wife,  •  • 

'*  As  thy  days  thy  strength  shall  be," 

The  world  lor  Mile,     • 

Welcome  to  peace. 


Father's  welcome  to  a  widowed  daughter,  480 


Deaih  of  E.  C.  Bacon,  . 

To  the  star^ 

Star  of  eternity. 

Seeking  early,  by  Mrs.  Sigouraey, 

Christ's  temptation 

past  hours,  .  « 

Lines  by  Miss  Davidson, 

Too  late,         .  .  • 

The  parent's  trials. 

Storm  of  war»  .  • 

God  in  all. 


688 
352 
704 
304 
736 
224 
494 
499 
76 
592 
496 


On  a  wounded  dove  retnming  to  her  cage,  512 


Qod  help  the  poor, 

In  memorv  of  the  dead, 

«*  Give  us  crowns,"  &c. 


784 
672 
368 


768 
640 
4U0 


Lily  of  the  valley,  by  Miss  Qonld,    512,  176 

Hope  of  Heaven,  .        *      .          '^ 

Hope,             •  • 

On  a  birth, 

Wilson's  wish,  > 

The  widower,       .  .               .608 

Village  church,  •             443 

Home,  •                •      544 

Silence  in  Heaven,  .               .             448 

(^Humorous.) 

Receipt  for  buckwheat  cakes,  816 

A  good  cow,    .    572    Saratoga,        •       464 

Miseellaneotu.) 

Come  to  prayer,   224  My  mother,  520,  208 

Fourth  oNuly,     320  Spring,    .      2^2,  fiiO 

Dissipation,      .     256  N.  England,    .      iJ72 

School  house,       352  Columl>*s  shores,  256 

The  Fishefman,    624  Rosemary,            574 

Winter,    .    656, 752  Farmers  choice,   471 

WashiDgion,    .    471  Never  give  up,     368 

Autumn,    .       .    659  Dark  lings,      .      686 

Night,        .      .    416  Our  country,  .      416 

Eveoing     .   128,  206  Song  of  ihe  soil,  192 

Did  Seamen,  156 

TranslaiiOTU, 

From  Spanish,         16,  144,  32, 110, 112,  ke. 

[Railroads. 

222,  269,  270,  376,  587,  614,  165,  760 

Suez.  ...  303 

Rome,  .  .  .        640 

Receipts, 

^223,  238,  255,  351,  367,  448,  511,  795,  799 
French  bread,        *  •  ,      •      350 

Domestic  yeast,  •  .  5 

Relics. 
375,  423,  570,      1,  615^  381,  616,  640    ^ 
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Bookbinding  Co..  Inc. 

300  Summor  Street 

Boston.  Mast.  02210 


